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WESTERIT  POMOLOGIST. 


Conducted  by  MARK  MILLER, 
Assisted  by  J.  A.  NASH. 

Single  Copy 8  1.00 

To  a  Club  of  Five 4  50 

Twenty 15.00 

With  an  extra  capy  to  the  agent,  without  re- 
gard to  size  of  club. 

Queries. —  We  invite  questions  from  our 
readers  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  Pomology, 
upon  wliieh  information  may  be  desired.— 
Little  items  of  experience  are  the  spice  of  such 
ajournal  as  we  propose  to  make  tliis. 


Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society, 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  at 
the  four  days  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society,  which  commenced  its 
fourteenth  annual  session  at  Ottawa  on  the 
14th  ult.  From  every  point  of  view  it  was 
a  meeting  of  which  the  Society,  and  the 
people  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  West  may 
well  be  proud.  There  was  represented  in 
that  venerable  body  tlie  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  the  Horticulturists  of  Illinois.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  character  of 
the  men  impressed  us  much — men  who  have 
grown  gray  in  developing  the  vast  resources 
of  the  West,  very  many  of  these  men  began 
when  their  State  was  new,  and  much  of 
their  work  was  experimenting.  Time, 
money,  thought,  and  experiments  oft  repeat- 
ed were  necessary  to  determine  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  various  sorts  and  varieties  of 
fruit  to  their  soil  and  climate,  and  nobly  have 
they  succeeded.  Many  of  them  have  been 
long  and  intimately  identified  with  the 
Pomology  of  the  StUe,  and  it  is  largely 
owiugto  their  labors  that  portions  of  Illinois 
are  now  laden  with  fruit.  Their  long  and 
well.tried  experience  is  now  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  of  the  West.  They  have 
labored  long  and  patiently  and  others  are 
entering  into  their  laljors. 

All  honor  be  to  the  old  pioneer  fruit 
growers  of  Illinois,  many  of  whom,  for  the 
first  time,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  by 
the  hand.  They  have  done  a  noble  work  for 
themselves  and  for  posterity. 

On  the  arrival  of  members  they  were  ta- 
ken in  charge  and  snugly  stowed  away  under 
the  generous  hospitality  of  tlie  citizens. 


We  there  met,  by  far,  the  largest  body  of 
professional  fruit  growers  that  it  has  ever 
been  our  pleasure  of  seeing  in  the  Korhwe^t. 
In  fact,  without  any  disparagement  to  the 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  the 
meeting  might  not  inappropriately  be  class- 
ed as  a  Western  fruit  growers'  meeting ;  for 
there  were  in  attendance  representatives 
from  all  the  adjoining  States,  and  also  from 
some  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  treasurer's 
report  shows  the  financial  affairs  of  the  so- 
ciety in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  has  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of 
13000,  from  which  flOOO  to  $1500  is  expen- 
ded upon  the  annual  volume  of  its  transac- 
tions. The  volume  for  1809,  contains  about 
350  pages  of  matter  in  small  type,  and  is 
every  way  worthy  the  society  it  represents. 
The  collection  of  fruits  was  not  very  ex- 
tensive, for  the  reason  that  it  was  presented 
for  inspection  and  comparison  only,  and  not 
for  competition.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Bar- 
ry had  upon  the  table  {not  "  for  an  advertise- 
ment ")  a  very  large  collection  of  pears  con- 
sidering the  season.  It  numbered  some 
thirty  to  forty  varieties  of  winter  pears,  and 
which  afforded  a  seasonable  opportunity  to 
visitors  to  inspect  everything  in  the  line  of 
winter  pears,  and  to  make  up  their  lists  un- 
derstandiugly  for  cultivation.  Little  can  be 
learned  of  the  relative  merits  of  winter 
pears  at  our  fall  meetings  beyond  mere  size, 
as  at  that  time  they  are  not  in  season. 

The  assortment  of  apples  was  fair.  Among 
them  we  found  two  or  three  seedlings  that 
promise  well,  one  of  which,  called  the  "Mon- 
to  Bello,"  was  in  season,  an  illustration  and 
description  of  which  will  be  found  upon  an- 
other page. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Nelson,  of  Wibnington,  handed 
us  a  seedling  sweet  apple,  a  winter  fruit.  It 
has  some  of  the  striking  characteristics  of 
Tall  man's  Sweet  -aline,  or  rather  two,  on 
opposite  sides,  running  from  the  stem  toward 
the  apex,  also  furrowed;  color  green,  with  a 
faint  blush  on  one  side.  It  is  represented  by 
Mr.  N.  as  a  lotig  keeper,  and  of  excellent  fla- 
vor. Judge  Brown,  of  Alton,  handed  us  a 
specimen  of  Spark's  Late,  a  winter  fruit, 
very  attractive  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Judge.  When  in  season,  we  shall  try  these, 
to  us  new  varieties,  and  give  to' them  due  at- 


tention by  way  of  illustration  and  decrsipt- 
tion. 

President.— W.  C.  Flagg,  Alton. 

Vice-Presidents — IstDist.,  4  L,  Woodward, 
Marengo;  2d  Dist.,  Sam'l  Edwards,  La 
Moille  ;  3rd  Dist.,  A.  C  Howard,  Moscow  ; 
4th  Dist.,  Tyra  Montgomery,  Mattoon ; 
5th  Dist,  J.  M.  Fletcher  Ceutralia ;  6th 
Dist.,  H.    J.  Hyde,  Godfrey ;   7th   Dist.,   A. 

M,  Brown,  Villa  Ridge ; 

Secretary— O.  B.  Galusha. 

Asst.  Sec'y — H.  J.  Dunlap,  Champaign. 

Treasurer. — J.  H.  Huggins. 

Galesburg  was  selected  for  holding  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

lu  our  next  issue  we  shall  speak  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  meeting.  On 
another  page  will  be  found  the  annual  ad- 
dress of  President  McWhorter. 


Plant  Young  Trees. 

R.  W.  Furnas,  says  in  the  Nebrcmkn  Ad- 
veiiuer:  "  We  not  only  advise  but  urge  the 
planting  of  young,  small  trees,  especially  if 
they  are  brought  from  a  distance.  We 
know  that  most  persons  have  an  idea  that 
the  older  and  larger  a  fruit  tree  is,  the  sooner 
they  will  get  fruit.  This  is  a  great  error, 
and  can  only  possibly  be  true  when  trees  are 
very  carefully  taken  up  and  put  in  the 
around  immediately.  As  a  rule,  however, 
when  trees  are  sent  to  any  distance,  a  one- 
year  apple  jtrce  is  preferable  to  a  three- 
year  old  one.  They  cost  less— ten  cents 
instead  of  thirty — less  for  transportation, 
less  work  to  handle  them,  less  work  to  plant, 
are  surer  to  live,  have  better  and  more  roots 
according  to  their  size,  arc  more  easily 
adapted  to  a  new  soil,  the  tops  are  more 
easily  trained,  and  in  six  years  they  are 
ahead  of  j'our  three-year  old  trees  in  all 
respects.  In  our  opinion  you  will  get  a 
bearing  orchard  sooner  with  one-year  old 
trees  than  with  three  year  or  older  trees." 

Such  has  long  been  the  teaching  and  prac- 
tice of  the  best  nurserymen  ;  but  many  think 
they  know  better  than  those  who  have  had 
experience,  and  so  plant  large  tree.s. 

They  are,  however, generally  persons  who 
ridicule  what  they  term  book  farming, 
and  they  do  not  read  agricultural  papers, 
and  indeed  we  have  but  little  hope  that  they 
will  ever  abandon  their  error. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

An  Important  Step. 
Mark  Miller,  Esq.  -.—Dear  Sir :  Nothing 
has  given  a  more  beautiful  cIoho  to  the  old 
year,  or  a  more  gratifying  dawn  to  the  new 
year,  tlian  the  information  received  recently 
that  you  had  determined  to  begin  the  publi- 
cation of  a  strictly  Western  and  Middle  States 
Horticultural  Monthly.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  We  of  tlie  West  and  Middle 
States  liave  long  felt  the  need  of  such  a  jour- 
nal as  j'ou  propose  to  give  us — a  cheap, 
thonniyhly  practical,  reliable,  Uorticultural 
paper,  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate,  necessi- 
ties and  characteristics  of  our  people.  Such 
a  paper  cannot  be  successfully  conducted  by 
otlier  than  a  man  wlio  fidly  understatids  our 
wants  ;  and  who,  by  long  years  of  practical 
experience,  knows  be-st  what  is  required  to 
please  the  people,  and  to  insure  us  that  suc- 
cess, iu  all  that  pertains  to  our  rural  life, 
which  we  can  hope  to  attain.  In  you,  we 
believe,  are  blended  that  practical  experi- 
ence, common  sense,  and  energy,  which  alone 
will  triumph  over  all  obstacles,  and  enable 
you,  by  our  individual  aid,  to  establish  upon 
an  enduring  basis,  a  lirst  class  paper  of  the 
kind  above  alluded  to.  We  cordially  endorse 
many  of  our  American  Rural  publications 
which  emanate  from  the  North  and  the 
South ;  but  still  we  must  confess  that  they  do 
not  supply  us  with  that  information  suited  to 
our  soil  and  climate  and  people.  To  the 
people  of  their  respective  sections,  they  give 
all  that  is  required,  but  our  climate,  soil  and 
manners  are  as  diflerent  from  theirs  as  the 
soil,  climate,  and  manners  of  one  continent 
from  another.  Wotild  a  Southern  planter 
seek  information  as  to  the  culture  of  cotton 
and  sugar  and  rice,  from  a  farmer  in  the 
North  ?  or,  would  a  Northern  farmer  attempt 
to  grow  those  staples  in  his  own  climate  ? 
Surely  not.  Would  a  farmer  on  the  deep, 
rich  prairies  of  the  West,  incur  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  buying  and  spreading  any  of 
the  Northman's  "  commercial  manures,"  such 
as  Rawboue,  Phosphates,  etc.  ?  burely  not. 
Would  a  Western  Horticulturist,  or  one  liv- 
ing in  auy  of  the  Middle  States,  plant  an 
orchard,  or  a  vineyard,  or  a  small  fruit  gar- 
den, of  like  varieties  adajjted  to  the  Northern 
or  the  Southern  States,  and  would  his  mode 
of  cultivation  to  insure  success  correspond 
with  the  mode  found  best  adapted  to  those 
sections  of  our  country?  Every  sensible 
man  will  answer,  certainly  not.  Then,  if 
not,  what  is  the  rational  inference  ?  Simi)ly 
this  ;  We  must  look  for  correct  knowledge  on 
these  and  kindred  topics,  froin  Iwms  sources. 
The  great  importance  of  fruit  and  fruit  tfee 
culture  is  being  more  and  more  felt  every 
year,  Our  orchard  and  garden  area  is 
widening  year  by  year,  Our  Stales  and 
Territories  are  becoming  more  densely  peo- 
pled, and  in  common  with  all  other  kinds  of 
industry  and  thrift,  we,  who  are  bound  to 
eartlt  by  the  beauties  of  all  that  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  rural  life — its 
orchards  and  gardens  and  vineyards— must 


bestir  ourselves,  and  go  onward  to  a  full  de- 
velopment of  all  the  hidden  and  revealed 
charms  and  riches  of  Horticulture.  Then, 
men  of  tlie  Western  and  Middle  States,  let 
us,  by  "pen  and  purse,"  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  of  the  car  that  bears  the  "  West- 
ern PoMOLOGiST,"  and  aid  Mr.  Miller  in  his 
laudable  undertaking.  H.  T.  H. 

Stanford,  Kentucky,  Jan.  1st,  1870. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist, 

Kansas  State  Horticttltural  Society. 

Some  time  during  the  winter  of  1866,  an 
article  appeared  iu  tlie  Kansas  Farmer  un- 
der the  head  of  Kansas  Pomology,  setting 
forth  a  plan  of  organizing  a  Society  by  cor- 
respondence. The  Rev.  John  S.  Brown, 
then  editor  of  the  Farmer,  not  only  gave  the 
use  of  his  pajjer,  but  volunteered  to  act  as 
Secretary.  The  efl'ort  proved  successful,  and 
a  prompt  response  was  made  by  about 
twenty  names.  The  Secretary  then  called 
an  election  of  officers ;  received  the  ballots 
through  the  mail,  and  announced  the  result 
iu  the  following  April  number. 

The  officers  elected,  performed  their  duties 
promptly,  and  while  a  lively  correspondence 
was  kept  up  through  the  mail  and  papers,  a 
desire  soon  manifested  itself  to  meet  and  ex- 
change personal  views.  The  desire  was  soon 
gratified  by  the  announcement  of  a  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Lawrence  the  fol- 
lowing winter. 

They  met,  and  many  for  the  first  time 
beheld  the  faces  of  brother  pomologists  with 
whom  they  had  become  familiar  through 
friendly  chats  on  paper. 

From  this  beginning  there  was  no  retro- 
grade, but  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  The 
press  of  the  State  took  tip  the  cause  and  as- 
sisted it  all  in  their  power. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1868,  the  subject 
of  attending  the  American  Pomological  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  was  discussed.  The 
great  distance  and  an  empty  treasury  seemed 
to  preclude  the  possibility.  However,  it 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee,  and 
trust  to  luck.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
committee  was  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  an 
appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  forwarding  fruit 
to  Philadelphia. 

The  amount  was  cheerfully  granted,  the 
fruit  was  carefully  selected  and  safely  trans- 
ported, and  so  impressed  were  the  officers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultual  Society  with 
the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  display, 
that  they  aAvarded  the  gold  medal  to  Kansas. 

The  Kaasas  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
third  annual  meeting  at  Ottawa,  Franklin 
county,  on  the  14th,  15tli  and  16th  of  Dec, 
1869,  C,  H,  Top|5ing,  of  Ottawa,  delivered 
the  welcoming  address,  and  President  Wm. 
Tanner,  of  Leavenwojth,  delivered  the  an- 
nual address,  from  which  I  have  gathered 
this  brief  account  of  the  Society  given  above. 

Among  tljR  proceedings  the  first  day,  Dr, 
William  M.  Howsley,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  collect  find  exhibit  fruit 


at  the  National  Pomological  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  presented  the  gold  medal, 
awarded  the  Society  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Society,  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks: 

Now,  Sir,  the  last  duty  that  devolves  on 

your  committee  is  to  present  to  this  Society 
this  medal,  (waving  it  iu  his  hand  and  open- 
ing both  sides  to  the  crowd,)  which  was 
awarded  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Take  it.  Sir,  and  cherish  it  as  a  proud  trophy 
of  our  victory.  Sir,  when  we  look  on  this 
rich  treasure,  it  should  make  our  hearts  pal- 
pitate with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  are 
citizens  of  Kansas. 

To  which  President  Tanner  responded  as 
follows  : 
GertHemen  of  tlie  Committee  : 

Receiving  this  gold  medal  from  your  hands 
is  the  proudest  event  in  the  history  of  this 
Society.  We  accept  it  not  in  a  spirit  of  ex- 
ultation, but  witli  feelings  of  deep  gratitude 
towards  those  who  gave  it,  and  a.ssure  them 
that  we  fully  appreciate  its  great  value, 
well  knowing  tliat  an  example  expressive  of 
so  much  generosity  is  ver}'  rarely,  if,  indeed, 
at  all  known  in  tlie  annals  of  pomology. 
From  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety we  accept  this  beautiful  emblem,  which 
will  be  cherished  in  remembrance  of  them 
as  long  as  this  Society  lives,  and  to  them  we 
tender  our  sincere  thanks. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Topping  the  following 
greeting  to  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  sent  b_v  telegraph : 

Ottawa,  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Dee.  14. 

The  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  in 
session,  sends  words  of  greeting  to  the 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  at  Otta- 
wa, lUiuois.  Wm.  Tasner,  Pres. 

During  the  second  day  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  examine  and  decide 
upon  samples  of  apples  present,  called  by 
the  different  names  of  McAfifees,  Nonsuch, 
Loge,  Strijied  Peannain,  Missouri,  Superior, 
Zeek,  Wyandotte,  Gray  Apple,  Wine,  Starr 
Apple,  Indian  Apple,  &c. 

The  committee  were  Dr.  J.  Warder,  of 
Ohio;  Prof.  S.  T.  Kelscy,  of  Ottawa,  and 
Dr.  J.  Stayman,  of  Leavenworth ;  who,  after 
hearing  the  evidence  and  examining  the 
fruit,  decided  that  they  could  see  no  differ- 
ence, and  believed  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same  species  of  apple. 

The  apple  list  was  then  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed at  length — the  habits  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  considered — the  adaptation  of  each 
to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  the  following 
list  decided  upon  as  those  likely  to  be  most 
successfully  cultivated : 

SUMMER    APPLES. 

*  Red  June.  *  Cooper's  Early 

*  Early  Harvest.  White. 

*  Red  Astrichan. 

AUTUMN  APPLES. 

**  Maiden's  Blush.        *  Fameuse. 

*  Lowell.  *  Bailey's  Sweet. 

*  Fall  Wine. 

WINTER   APPLES. 


*  Hay's  Wine. 

*  R;uile's  Jannette. 

*  Sti'ipedPearmain. 

*  Rome  Beauty. 

*  Missouri  Pippin. 

*  Sweet  Romanite. 
-^  W,  W.  Pearmaiu. 


**  Wine  Sap. 

*  Ben  Davis. 

*  Roman  Stem. 

*  Willow  Twig. 

*  Gilpin. 

—  Kansas  Keeper. 

*  Smith's  Cider. 
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One  *  indicates  worthy  of  general  culti- 
vation and  profitable ;  adapted  to  all  parts 
of  Kansas,  as  tar  as  tried. 

*»  indicate  but  very  few  objections  to  the 
fruit,  and  very  highly  recommended. 

A  —  indicates  the  fruit  is  simply  on  trial ; 
not  well  tested. 

After  the  discussion  on  apples,  several 
essays  were  read  on  atniosherie  intluence,  by 
Dr.  W.  Howsk^y,  Mr.  A.  H.  Qrisea,  and  C. 
B.  Lines;  which  were  favorably  seconded,' 
witli  considerable  discussion.  Tlie  one  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Howslcy  dift'ered  with  all 
bolanists.  This  essay  Is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  I  will  send  you  extracts  from  it 
in  my  next  letter. 

During  the  third  day  the  subject  of  the 
pear  was  similarly  discussed,  witli  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

Those  with  one  star  are  generally  consid- 
ered worthy  of  cultivation ;  two  stars  have 
some  additional  quality,  or  more  generally 
approved  ;  a  dash  signifies  that  these  arc  only 
on  trial ;  s  for  standard  and  d  for  dwarf 

PEAK  LIST. 

*  Bartlet,  s.  *  Swan's  Orange,  s 

*  Seekle,  s.  *  Duchesse  d'  An- 

*  Flemish  Beauty,  s  gouleme,  d 

*  Doyenne  d'  Etl',  s  —  Howell,  s  and  d 

*  White  Doyenne,  s  —  Beurre  Easter,  s 
—  Rostiezer,  s  —  Glout  Morceau,  d 

*  Tyson,  s  —  Sheldon,  s 
**  Louise  Bonne  de      *  Lawrence,  d 

Jersey,  d  \  Beurre  Diel,  d  &  s 

The  subject  of  grapes  was  then  taken  up 
and  fully  discussed,  and  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing list : 

FOR  GENERAL    CULTIVATION. 

Concord — market  and  wine. 

Hartford  Prolific — market.  . 

Ives  Seedling — market  and  wine. 

ON   TRIAL — WHICH   PROVES  WELL. 

Martha  White — market  and  wine, 
loua — market  and  wine. 
Delaware — market  and  wine. 

GENERAL  CTTLTrVATION  FOR  WINE  ONLY. 

Clinton,  Newton,  Virginia  and  Cynthiana. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  1870 
resulted  in  the  unanunous  re-election  of  the 
old  ones — as  follows  : 

Wm.  Tanner,  President,  Leavenworth ;  C. 
B.  Lines,  Vice-President,  Wabaunsee  ;  S.  T. 
Kelsey,  Treasurer,  Ottawa ;  G.  C.  Brackett, 
Secretary,  Lawrence. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  at  Manhattan,  Riley  Co.,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  December,  1870. 

Raymand. 

Leamnworth,  Kan.,  Dec.  24, 1869. 


For  the  WeBtern  Pomologist. 

Comfort  and  Luxury  of  Fruit. 

How  many  of  the  lovers  of  fruit  here  in 
the  North,  really  appreciate  our  comforts  and 
luxuries  in  this  respect ;  and  think,  if  we 
only  had  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  tropics. 

Now  let  us  draw  a  comparison.  Here  we 
begin  with  the  strawberry,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other,  either 
of  a  temperate  or  tropical  clime,  in  point  of 
delieiousness.     Next,  raspberries,  the  value 


of  which  our  people  are  only  beginning  to 
appreciate.  Currants,  gooseberries,  cherries, 
and  blackberries  come  in  here  and  succeed 
others ;  while  before  they  are  near  gone  we 
have  plums,  (where  they  can  grow  them), 
apples,  pears  and  peaches.  We  have  melons, 
cantelopes,  and  grapes. 

Some  of  tlK.'se  we  can  keep  until  winter, 
while  the  pear  and  apple  last  throngh  it ;  tlie 
latter,  if  properly  kepi,  and  of  tln^  best  keep- 
ers, will  be  in  use  until  the  first  strawberries 
of  the  following  season  are  ripe.  For  a  long 
time  I  made  it  a  rule  to  try  and  bring  a  dish 
of  old  apples  and  one  of  new  strawberries 
to  the  table  together. 

Of  all  the  fruits  that  kind  providence  has 
furnished  us  with,  none  to  my  taste  etpia!  in 
every  respect, a  first-rate  pear.  Others  .say  a 
peach;  and  how  little  behind  them  is  an  ex- 
cellent apple. 

I  have  eaten  the  orange  ripe  from  the  tree, 
and  they  are  delicious  'tis  true.  The  fig 
dropped  into  my  hand,  as  soft  as  an  egg  with- 
out the  outer  shell ;  but  on  eating  could  not 
find  anything  at  all  sprightly,  only  a  dull 
dead  sweet.  The  pine-apple,  guave,  and  a 
number  of  others  of  the  hot  climates  have  I 
eaten,  but  perhaps  not  in  their  prime. 

Let  us  then  grow  the  best  varieties  of  each 
kind  of  fruit  tliat  flourishes  here,  and  give 
them  the  proper  attention,  and  thank  our 
stars  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  stich  a  glo- 
rious fruit  country. 

I  will  here  take  the  responsibility  to  say, 
that  the  growing  of  fruit  has  been,  thus  far, 
only  half  done,  and  that  we  will  ere  long  see 
things  quite  different  from  what  they  have 
been ;  that  is,  le*s  poor  fruit  otfcred  for  sale, 
and  better  taken  care  of.  To  accomplish 
this  let  us  unite  in  endeavoring  to  dift'use 
knowledge  throtigh  the  "  Pomologist." 

That  the  new  sheet  shall  flourish  and  do 
much  towards  accomplishing  the  above,  is  the 
wish  of  your  humble  correspondent. 

Samuel  Miller. 

Bluffton,  Mo.,  Dee.  20, 1869. 


Pomological  Rules. 
The  following  are  the  rules  b}'  which  the 
American  Pomological  Society  are  governed 
in  the  examination  of  new  seedling  fruits. 
Every  Horticultural  Society  in  the  country 
should  make  these  rules  a  part  of  its  regula- 
tions. No  new  fruit  should  be  introduced  to 
the  public  until  it  has  been  tested  in  more 
localities  than  one,  and  also  submitted  to  the 
criticism  of  one  or  more  State  Horticultural 
Societies,  or  to  the  American  Pomological 
Society : 

1.  No  new  seedling  fruit  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  reconunendation  of  this  Society  until 
its  qualities  shall  be  ascertained  by  at  least 
five  years'  exjierience  in  more  than  one 
locality,  and  wliich  is  not  at  least  equal  to 
any  similar  variety  of  the  first  rank  already 
known  ;  or  which,  if  onl}'  of  second-rate  fla- 
vor, is  superior  in  vigor,  hardiness,  piKiduc- 
tiveness,  or  other  important  quality  or  char- 
acteristics. 

2.  No  new  fruit  shall  be  considered  as 
named  until  it  has  been  accurately  described 
by  some  person  or  e<immittee  known  to  be 


conversant  with  existing  varieties,  and  such 
description  shall  have  been  published  in  at 
least  one  horticultural  or  agricultural  jcinr- 
nal  or  some  pomological  work  of  acknowl- 
edged standard  character. 

3.  The  originator,  or  he  who  first  makes 
known  a  new  variety,  shall  be  entitled  to 
name  it ;  and  such  name,  if  suitable,  shall  Ik; 
adopted  by  the  writer  describing  the  frait 
for  the  first  time.  But  if  the  name  pr(>p(ise<l 
is  inappro])riate,  or  does  not  come  within 
the  rules  of  nomenclature,  the  describer 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  a  name. 

When  two  persons  have  named  or  describ- 
ed a  fruit,  the  name  and  description  first 
published,  if  according  to  the  rules,  .shall 
have  the  priority. 

4.  Ill  giving  names  to  new  varieties,  all 
harsh,  vulgar,  or  iiu'legant  uan\es,  such  as 
"shee])'s-nose"  and  "hog-pen,"  should  be 
avoided  ;  and  no  name  shoidd  consist  of  more 
than  two  word.s,  excepting  when  the  origi- 
nator's name  is  added.  Characteristic  names, 
or  those  in  some  way  descriptive  of  the  (nud- 
ities, origin,  or  habit  of  fruit  or  tree,  shall 
be  preferred.  They  may  either  be  of  intrin- 
sic pro])erties,  as  Golden  Sweetiiif;,  Dow- 
ner's Late;  or  of  local  origin,  as  Newtown 
Poppin,  Hudson  Gage  ;  of  the  season  of  ri- 
])eniiig,  as  Early  Scarlet,  Frost  Gage  ;  of  the 
form  and  color,  as  Golden  Drop,  Blue  Pear- 
main,  or  which  commemorates  a  particular 
]ilace  or  person,  as  Tippecanoe,  La  Grange, 
Baldwin;  or  any  other  titles. which  may  be 
significantly  applied. 

5.  The  descri])tions  of  new  varieties  of 
fruits  shall  embrace  the  following  particu- 
lars ; 

1st,  An  account  of  their  origin. 

2d,  The  fruit,  its  size,  form,  and  exterior 
color,  texture,  and  color  of  the  flesh,  flavor, 
and  time  of  ripening ;  with  the  addition,  on 
stone-fruits,  of  the  size  of  the  stone,  adher- 
ence and  non-adherence  of  the  flesh,  form  of 
the  suture,  and  the  hollow  at  the  stem  ;  and 
in  kernel-fruits,  of  the  size  of  the  core  and 
seeds,  the  length,  position,  and  insertion  of 
the  stalk,  and  form  of  the  eye. 

3d,  The  tree,  its  marked  characters  of 
growth,  young  and  bearing  wood,  foliage 
and  blossoms.  In  peaches,  the  form  of  leaf, 
glands,  and  the  size  of  blossoms ;  in  strawber- 
ries, the  characters  of  the  blossoms,  whether 
staminate  or  pistillate;  in  grapes,  the  form 
of  bunch  or  berry. 


Trenching. 

The  editor  of  the  SoutJwm  Ruralist  says 
We  have  tried  trenching  for  pear  trees,  for 
grape  vines,  for  asparagus,  for  strawberries, 
for  this  thing  and  for  that,  and  if  we  liave 
ever  been  benefitted  by  it,  we  don't  know  it, 
and  don't  believe  it.  Nay,  we  know  thai  in 
several  instances  it  has  been  a  decided  in- 
jury- 

The  editor  of  the  Ruralist  should  under- 
stand that,  the  results  from  trenching, 
whether  favorable  or  adverse,  like  almost 
every  other  operation  in  the  management  of 
fruit  or  farm  crops,  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. Some  soils  are  benefitted  by  trench- 
ing, while  others  aix;  not.  There  is  some- 
thing dependent  also  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  done.  We  have  had  some 
experience  in  trenching,  and  at  another  time 
will  give  our  views  upon  the  .subject. 
«  •  » " 

—William  R.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y„ 
claims  that  his  grcat-graud-father  started  the 
first  nursery  of  trees  in  this  country  in  1739, 

— One  or  two  year  old  trees  cost  less  at  the 
inirsery  than  older  ones,  less  in  transporta- 
tion and  planting  out. 


THE    POMOLOGIST. 


Jan. 


Odoriferous  Constituents  of  "Wine. 

It  is  well  known  in  perfumery  that  freshly 
distilled  waters  have  not  the  pleasant  smell, 
jiarticularly  whea  they  are  prepared  from 
newl_y  culled  plants,  which  they  acquire 
after  a  lapse  of  time.  So  it  is  with  wine, 
which  requires  cellaring  to  obt;iiu  its  "bou- 
quet." Oenauthic  ether,  a  fluid  that  was 
first  examined  by  Liebig  and  Pelouze,  is 
generally  supposed  to  occasion  the  vinous 
odor,  but  we  tind  on  examination  that  it 
does  not.  The  odor  of  this  t-ther  is  some- 
thing like  wine  wliich  has  been  exposed  to 
evaporation,  and  is  far  from  being  agreeable  ; 
it  makes  in  young  wines  the  fragrance  of 
aromatic  principles,  which  do  not  appear 
until  the  oenauthic  either  has  undergone 
decomposition. 

Brandy  wliich  is  added  to  port  wine,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  twelflli,  may  at  first  be 
detected  by  its  smell,  but  after  lying  three 
years  the  smell  willdis;ippear. 

The  most  odoriferons  iugredients  predom- 
inate in  wines  containing  free  acids — tartaric 
acid,  for  example.  Very  sweet  wines,  how- 
ever, such  as  tliose  of  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  are  much  h-ss  fragrant  tliau  those  of 
France  and  the  Rhiru\  Among  the  many 
peculiar  odoriferous  principles  whose  exist- 
ence has  been  ascertained  in  wine,  we  only 
mention  the  important :  Acetic  ether  appears 
ill  most,  if  not  in  all  aromatic  wines,  and  is 
developed  in  them  by  time.  The  adulterators 
of  wine  are  well  acpiaiated  with  this  fact, 
and  know  how  to  make  use  of  it.  Botli 
butyric  and  ciprylic  ether,  very  volatile 
liciuids,  with  the  odor  of  pine  ajipUs,  have 
also  been  found  in  it.  Caproic  ether,  which, 
has  the  smell  of  melon  and  golden  zeineth 
and  acetate  of  capryl,  are  other  singularlj' 
fragrant  ingredients.  '1  he  pelargonic  ether, 
a  fltiid  found  in  remarkable  quantities  in 
Irisli  whiskey,  and  the  capric  ether,  which 
is  met  with  in  the  fusil  oil  of  potatoes,  are 
also  piesent  in  the  fermented  juice  of  grapes. 
Acetal  appears  to  be  principally  foitnd  in 
Hungarian  wines. 

Nothing,  iierhaps,  will  prove  more  strik- 
iugly  the  fallacy  of  the  common  text-book 
theory,  that  sugar  only  undergoes  one  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  viz.,  that  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  than  the  presence  of  so 
many  of  the  aliove  ingredients.  And  we 
might  add  that  not  all  vegetables  which 
contain  «ugar,  and  ferment,  will  yield  alcohol, 
since  onions,  tliough  they  are  very  saccharine, 
will  yield  entirely  different  products  when 
fermented. 

The  simple  fact  that  a  few  drops  of  wine, 
left  in  a  bottle,  will  ctiuse  the  latter  to  retain 
the  vinous  smell  tor  weeks,  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  very  strong  tlie  odor  of  those 
principles  must  be,  and  still  they  do  not  ap- 
pear in  greater  quantities  than  1-10000  by 
weight. 

The  boU(|uet  of  wine  is  much  improved  by 
the  ethereal  oil  that  is  found  in  the  grape 
blossoms,  and  is  best  imparted  to  the  wine 
by  coljeeting  and  drying  them  carefully,  and 
putting  a  little  paciiet  filled  with  them  in 
the  must.  This  method  was  recommended 
by  the  celebrated  Liunaeous,  on  the  ground 
that  Smyrnian  wines  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  it. 

Scliubert  evaperated  wine  till  only  one 
fifth  of  its  original  volume  remained,  and 
then  confined  it  in  a  bottle,  when  at  the  end 
of  fivi'  years,  he  found  that  it  had  a  boiujuct 
like  wine  of  one  hundred  years  of  age.  He 
therefore  holds  that  the  bouquet  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  alcohol ;  but  this  view  is  cer- 
tainly  erroneous,  since  we  detect  many  com- 
pounds of  alcohol  among  the  odoriferous 
oonstiluenfcs  of  wine, — Selected. 


Floxvers  for  a  Grave, 
The  question  is  sometimes  asked  us,  "what 
flowers    are    suitable    to    plant    around    a 
grave?"    The  feeling    which  leads  to  the 


decoration  of  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
lf>ved  dead  is  a  natural  one,  ami  one  which 
is  in  accordance  not  only  with  good  taste, 
but  with  the  teachings  of  religion.  It  has 
found  its  public  expression  in  many  beauti- 
ful cemeteries  all  over  the  laud,  where  the 
art  of  the  sculptor  has  combined  with  that  of 
the  landscape  gardiner  to  beautify  the  city 
of  the  dead,  and  make  its  walks  attractive  to 
the  living.  While  the  general  arrangement 
of  rural  cemeteries  is  usually  marked  by  skill 
and  taste,  their  efl'ect  is  frequently  marred 
by  incongruities  in  the  individual  lots,  the 
owners  of  which  show  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion in  their  embeli-shmeut.  One  of  the 
worst  things  to  jjut  about  a  grave  is  an 
elaberate  iron  fence,  which  looks  like  an 
ironmonger's  advertisement.  If  the  bouud- 
ery  must  be  marked,  let  it  be  done  by  a  low 
hedge,  but  we  prefer  to  see  no  bouudery. — 
In  a  well  ordered  cemetery,  the  planting  of 
trees  should  only  be  done  under  the  advice  of 
the  Superiiitendaiit,  as  these  become  so  large 
that  they  soon  contribute  to  the  general 
eft'eet  and  are  as  likely  to  be  out  of,  as  in  the 
proper  place.  But  in  these  general  consid- 
erations we  are  led  away  from  the  subject  of 
flowers.  In  the  first  place  we  would  avoid 
all  gaudy  colors,  and  in  the  second  jjlace, 
select  those  which  need  but  little  care.  This 
last  may  seem  an  unnecessjiry  caution  to  the 
recently  bereaved;  but  we  are  so  constituted 
that  we  can  not  always  mourn,  and  we  have 
seen  many  instances  in  which,  for  good  rea- 
sons doubtless,  these  floral  dicorations  fell 
into  a  neglect  which  .'-liowed  tliey  were  not 
well  chosen.  A  good  green  foliage,  with 
white  flowers,  is  the  combination  most  ap- 
propriate to  a  funeral  wreath,  and  is  that 
which  we  prefer  in  floral  decorations  for  the 
grave,  though  colored  flowers  are  adniisiible, 
provided  teey  be  of  delicate  tints.  Ducttki 
graeilk,  a  low  shrub,  covered  in  spring  with 
deliciite  white  flowers,  will  be  suitaule  where 
climate  is  iio  more  severe  than  around  New 
Y(n'k.Dap?me  cneormn,  a  low  evergreen  with 
pink  fragrant  flowers  and  hardy.  The 
Black  Hellebore,  or  Christmas-rose,  with 
large  white  flowers,  blooming  in  November 
and  March,  though  not  very  common,  is 
well  suited  to  the  purpose,  as  is  the  peren- 
nial Candytuft — Iberii  semjierwrens,  hardy 
and  blooming  freely,  full  of  trusses  of  w-hite 
flowers.  Among  the  most  appropriate 
flowers  for  the  cemetery  are  the  bulbs,  such 
as  do  not  need  lifting  each  year.  These 
spring  up  and  flower,  complete  their  growth 
and  die  down,  and  repeat  this  year  after 
year,  fit  "emblems  of  our  own  great  resur- 
rection." White  and  bright  colored  Cro- 
cuses, and  the  Snowflake,  are  desirable,  and 
bloom  iu  early  spring,  while  the  Meadwo 
Satt'orn — Colchicum  aiitumnale,  flowers  iu 
attumn,  with  lilac  colored  bloom.  Among 
the  annuals.  Sweet  Alj'ssum  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  it  is  self  sowing.  All  these  will 
answer  with  only  occasional  attention,  but 
where  constant  care  can  be  given,  a  great 
variety  of  bedding  plants  and  annuals  may 
be  used,  avoiding  bright  3-ellows,  scarlets, 
and  all  glaring  colors — A.  Agriculturist. 


Horticulture  in  Kansas. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Dr.  Staynian,  of  the  ad- 
iuteram  committee,  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  conditicm  and  progress  of  fruit  grow- 
ing in  that  State,  and  from  which  we  gather 
the  following: 

"  Every  yt  ar's  experience  adds  a  new  page 
to  Pomology.  What  required  years  to  ac- 
complish, can  now  be  done  in  a  few  months. 
We  have  very  much  reduced  the  3'ears  of 
anticipation  to  actual  realization,  and  have 
kept  close  peace  with  the  railroad  and  tele- 
graph. It  was  once  an  old  saying  that  we 
plant  trees  for  our  children,  hardly  hoping 
to  enjoy  the  frait  ourselves,  but  that  old  say- 


ing has  passed  into  oblivion  with  the  experi- 
enced orchardist. 

We  have  seen  many  trees  planted  in  or- 
chards two  and  three  3'ears  ago,  bearing  one 
and  two  crops  of  good  fruit,  in  many  isolated 
cases  the  trees  breaking  with  their  weight 
of  fruit.  The  trees  are  vigorous  and  healthy 
and  promise  the  coining  season  a  more  abun- 
dant crop.  The3'  were  grafted  on  short  sec- 
tions of  roots  and  planted  in  nurseries  just 
seven  j'ears  ago  this  last  spring.  Such  va- 
rieties as  Red  June,  Oldenburg,  Early  White, 
Sewell,  Joiiathan,  Wine  Sap,  Ben  Davis, 
and  Willowtwig,  with  the  few  new  and  rare 
sorts.  While  bj'  their  sides  stands  others 
planted  ten  and  even  twelve  years  ago 
scarcely  bearing  any  fruit ;  such  varieties  as. 
Red  Astrichan,  Early  Strawberiy,  Benoui, 
Fall  Pippin,  Northern  Sp3',  and  numerous 
other  kinds.  While  we  do  not  discard  all 
late  bearing  varieties,  we  should  plant  a 
large  proportion  of  the  early  bearing  kind  in 
a  new  country  like  ours,  if  we  wish  to  reap 
the  reward  of  our  own  labor  as  well  as  keep 
up  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 

We  found  all  the  different  locations  produc- 
ing good  fruit,  some  varieties  like  Earl3' Joe, 
Tetofsky,  Oldenburg,  Summer  Pearmaiu, 
Fall  Strawberry,  Smokehouse,  Ben  Davis, 
and  Wine  Sap,  were  apparently  adapted  to 
all  locjitions,  while  other  varieties  like  Early 
Pennock,  Keswick,  Codliu,  Rambo,  Fail 
AVine,  Fall  Pippin,  Fall  Harvey,  Smith's 
Sider,  Ladyfi.  ger,  McAlffles,  Nonsuch,  and 
Esopus  Sintzei.burg  were  only  adapted  to 
special  locations. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  an  open  prairie 
country  was  not  good  for  fruit-growing,  but 
repeated  observation  here  has  long  since 
satisfied  our  mind,  which  has  lieen  more 
full3'  confirmed  this  season  b3'  a  just  comt 
parison  made  with  good  fruit  growing  states. 
We  should  be  highty  encouraged  if  the 
specimens  sent  to  Philadelphia  took  the 
highest  prize,  for  our  orchards  are  young, 
and  have  received  but  little  care  and  cul- 
tivation. Very  few  are  twelve  years  old, 
the  greater  number  from  four  to  eight. — 
From  all  we  have  seen,  3'oung  trees  do  not 
produce  the  largest  and  finest  fruit.  If  Kan- 
Siis,  now,  under  these  disadvantages,  should 
be  declared  the  banner  State,  what  will  she 
be  ten  years  hence  with  her  present  progress. 
Notwithsfcmding  these  flattering  prospects, 
we  should  not  coi.clude  that  there  is  nothing 
for  us  to  do  ;  we  should  ever  be  on  the  alert 
for  every  insect  enemy.  The  borer  has  done 
more  damage  to  the  apple  trees  than  all 
other  insects  and  diseases  combined.  We 
can  siifely  say  that  at  least  twenty -five  per 
cent  of  ail  the  apple  trees  planted  are  lost 
from  that  cause  alone,  which  including  cost, 
interest,  care  and  cultivation  would  ecpiai 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  money  paid 
out. 

This  borer  which  costs  us  so  much  money, 
labor  and  anxiety,  can  be  prevented  from 
doing  us  any  damage,  by  simply  banking  up 
the  earth  steep  around  the  trees  about  one 
foot  high,  and  keeping  it  there.  On  the  10th 
of  May  a  rain  commenced,  which  continued 
for  three  days,  and  on  the  19th  the  Pear 
blight  madeits  appcjirance  at  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  65  denrees. 

On  the  13th  of  June  the  Apple  blight 
had  commenced  severely  at  a  mean  temper- 
ature of  68  degrees.  From  the  10th  of  May 
to  the  8th  of  June,  it  had  rained  7.37  inches. 
The  blight  continued  up  to  the  .'5th  of  Aug- 
gust,  when  it  ceased.  From  the  time  it  com- 
menced until  it  ended,  was  two  months  and 
seventeen  days,  and  it  had  rained  during 
that  time  23,06  inches,  being  an  average  of 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  per  day.  From 
nine  days  previous  to  the  blight  ceasing,^ 
until  the  first  killinu'  of  frost,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  it  had  rained  0.37  inches,  being 
nearly  three  months;  about  a  daily  average 
of  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 
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Timber— The  American  Chestnut. 
TimbiT  growing  is  a  subject  tlKit  con- 
eoiiccrns  ever}'  inliabitant  of  tliu  great  IMiss- 
issippi  valley.  Providence,  though  always 
wise  in  her  provision  for  the  well  being  of 
the  human  family,  has  not  seen  fit  to  dis~ 
tribute  to  every  man's  wants,  just  as  man 
would  seem  to  have  it;  a  striking  example 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vast  extent  of 
our  treeless  prairies ;  and  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle which  now  impedes  their  settlement 
is  a  lack  of  timber,  and  there  is  no  other 
feasible  way  to  supply  that  lack  in  time  to 
come,  except  to  grow  it.  The  facilities  for 
transportation,  lioivever  good,  eaiinotlor  any 
considerable  time  to  come,  supply  the  thou- 
sands and  millions  that  will  ere  long  inlialiit 
the  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  with  tim- 
ber for  mechauiciil  purposes,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  fencing,  fuel,  &c.  Should  the  facilities 
for  transportation  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand, the  fact  stands  out  in  fearful  demon- 
stration that  the  sources  from  whieli  our 
supply  is  now  drawn  will  at  no  very  distant 
day  be  exhausted. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a  careful  observer, 
"that  the  pine  timber  within  the  limits  of 
the  United 
States  and  ac- 
cessible terri. 
tory  will  be 
exhausted  i  n 
less  than  fifty 
years.  Already 
inunense  ((uan- 
tities  of  pine 
lumber  are  be- 
i  n  g  imported 
from  the  Caua- 
das  and  find 
way  to  Eastern 
markets,  and 
.vet  scarcity 
increases,  and 
prices  r  i  s  e.— 
Every  variety 
of  timber  com- 
posing Ameri- 
can forests  is 
alike  d  i  s  a  p- 
pearing ;  and  it 
requires  no 
prophetic  ken 
to  foresee  what 
is  to  be  the 
fearful  destitu- 
tion a  century 
hence,  if  no 
measures  are  adopted  and  prosecuted  vigor- 
ously to  supply  by  art  what  hitherto  has 
been  so  abundantly  supplied  by  Divine  Prov- 
idence." 

A  Michigan  lumberman  estimates  tliat, 
taking  the  ratio  of  consumption  of  the  pine 
lumber  from  the  pineries  of  Michigan  for 
the  last  five  years,  the  whole  of  those  mighty 
forests  will  be  well  nigh  exhausted  in  ten 
years. 
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These  facts  are  startling,  and  the 
([ucstion  naturally  arises,  "  From 
whence  sliall  come  the  supply  of 
timber  for  future  generations?" — 
The  only  rational  answer  is  Forest 
CuLTuuE.  This  settled,  what  va- 
rieties of  forest  trees  shall  we  grow  ? 
Of  tliedeeiduous  trees,  the  Chestnut, 
Black,  White  and  Hickory  walnuts. 
White  and  Sugar  maples,  White  ash. 
Elm  and  the  Birch  are  all  very  de- 
sirable, and  may  be  easily  grown 
from  the  seed.  Among  the  number, 
the  Chestnut  stands  pre-eminent  in  %'i'ii\ 
our  estimati(m.     There  is  no  tree  '( 

that  can  be  reproduced  from  the  seed 
more  readily,  or  that  possesses  so 
many  valuable  qualities.  For  posts 
or  rails  the  timber  is  invaluable,  as  it  is  almost 
imperishable^  We  have  seen  fence  rails  of 
it  in  new  England  fifty  years  old  from  the  log 
and  apparently  as  sound  as  ever.  The  tree  is  a 
rampant  grower,  re-prodnctive  and  produces 
a  most  valuable  and  profitable  fruit.  No 
other  forest  tree  possesses  the  re-productive 
power  of  the  chestnut.  A  chestnut  forest 
may  be  cut  at  any  age  and  it  will  reproduce 
itself  in  six  to  ten  years.  We  have  seen 
sprouts  pushed  up  eight  to  ten  feet  in  a  sin- 
gle season  from  the  stumps  of  trees  cut  the 
previous  winter. 

now  TO  GROW  THE  CHESTNUT. 

The  seed  should  be  gathered  when  it  drops 
from  the  burr  and  mixed  with  three  parts  of 
sandy  loam  to  one  of  the  nuts,  and  stored  in 
a  cool  cellar  for  the  winter.  Fall  plantiug,  or 
burying  out  of  doors  exposed  to  the  frost, 
is  unsafe,  though  attended  with  success  some- 
times. The  loam  should  be  just  moist  enough 
to  retain  the  natural  moisture  of  the 
nut,  so  that  the  meat  will  not  shrink 
from  the  shell.  The  nuts  may  be 
boxed  up  fresh  from  the  burr  and 
kept  two  or  three  weeks  with  out 
injury  before  packing  in  loam. 

NXJRSERY  GROWING. 

For  nursery  growing,  (which,  by 
the  way,  we  totally  ignore,)  plant 
eight  to  ten  inches  apart  in  rows 
four  feet  apart.  The  plants,  when 
young,  are  tender,  and  liable  to  in- 
jury from  a  hot  sun.  The  best  pro- 
tection is  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  soil  to  induce  a  vigorous  growth, 
thereby  increasing  the  vital  power 
of  the  plant,  and  enable  it  to  resist 
the  eflects  of  great  heat.  Late  in 
Autumn  turn  a  furrow  on  either  side  of  the 
row  up  to  the  plants— hilling  them  up  four 
or  five  inches.  In  winter  they  wiU  kill  down 
to  the  surface  line,  but  if  well  buried  uj),  the 
plant  will  send  up  a  new  shoot  from  below 
for  the  future  tree. 

FOREST   GROWING. 

For  .standard  timber,  or  forest  growing, 
lay  off  the  ground  as  for  coi-n  and  plant  the 
nuts  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  put  a  hill 
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of  potatoes  between  them  one  way.  The 
potatoes  will  serve  to  .show  the  rows  in  cul- 
liv;iting.  The  second  year,  plant  potatoes  or 
beans  the  other  way,  and  continue  alternat- 
ing those  crops  until  the  trees  are  too  large 
t )  admit  of  a  crop.  When  large  enough  to 
be  of  service  in  fencing,  thin  out  by  remov- 
ing alternate  rows  each  way— leaving  the 
trees  in  squares  of  eight  feet.  If  a  large 
growth  and  a  permanent  grove  is  desired, 
when  the  trees  begin  to  crowd,  repeat  the 
thinning  out  by  again  removing  alternate 
rows — leaving  the  trees  in  squares  of  sixteen 
feet.  Where  hops  are  grown  we  do  not  see  why 
the  Chestnut  may  not  be  profitably  grown  for 
poles.  Where  grown  close  together,  as  in  the 
nursery  row,  the  trees  run  up  very  sraight 
and  slender.  If  well  cared  for,  five  or  six 
years  growth  will  make  a  good  hop-pole. 

We  would   not  advise   transplanting    the 
chestnut,  for,  after  some  years  of  most  tho- 
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rough  trial,  w«  are  fully  eonvineed  that 
there  is  no  economy  in  doing  it,  but  on  the 
other  hand  absolute  loss.  In  flie  first  place, 
the  tree  does  not  like  removal  !>om  tlie  sc^d 
bed.  In  the  second  jdace,  we  do  know  that 
the  chestnut  maj'  Ije  grown  from  the  seed  to 
a  larger  tree  in  four  year.s,  than  a  two  or 
three  year  old  transplanted  ti-ee  will  attain 
in  six  years.  AVe  may  be  step]iing  upon  the 
toes  of  some  nurserymen  in  niaking  tlu'.se 
statements,  4)ut  duty  to  those  for  wiiom  we, 
write  demands  the  truth™-f/(«  whole  truth, 
liinch  where  it  may. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Just  "WTiat  the  West  Needs. 
Friend  Mtllek.  —  Having  seen  it  an- 
nounced that  you  intended  to  re-appear 
among  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
journalists  of  the  country  on  the  first  of 
January  next,  by  conimcnciug  the  publica- 
tion of  a  journal  exclusively  devoted  to  Hor- 
ticulture, at  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  the  expression  of  my  ap- 
probation of  the  enterprise,  and  oflering  you 
anj-  aid  in  my  power,  to  insure  its  success, 
as  I  deeply  regretted  your  retirement  from 
the  management  of  the  Homestead,  with 
which  you  had  been  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully connected.  The  vallej'  of  the  Missis- 
sippi has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  a  journal 
devoted  exclusively  to  Horticulture,  while 
no  portion  of  the  east,  with  half  its  territory, 
is  destitute  of  its  journal  devoted  to  that 
particular  subject.  We  very  much  need  a 
journal  such  as  you  propose  to  jiublish,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  Horticulture  of  the 
"West ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  blend,  as  far 
as  possible,  our  views  and  interests  with 
those  of  the  East.  There  are  some  branches 
upon  which  it  seems  impossible  for  the  East 
and  West  to  harmonize.  Our  Pomology,  for 
instance,  is  for  difl'erent  from  that  of  the 
East,  as  many  varieties  of  fruits,  which  seem 
Iiarlicularlj'  adapted  to  the  East,  prove  com- 
paratively worthless  when  brought  to  the 
West.  Hence  we  are  compelled,  as  a  means 
of  defence  against  the  imposition  which  has 
been  so  long  practiced  upou  our  citizens,  to  re- 
sort to  the  use  and  cultivation  of  trees  and 
plautsadaptedtoourgreat  section  of  the  West. 
To  accomplish  tliis,  as  well  as  various  other 
objects  connected  with  western  Horticulture, 
we  should  have  a  journal  entirel}-  devoted  to 
that  subject,  to  assist  us  in  the  interchange 
of  our  views.  And,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with 
your  extensive  acquaintance,  so  favorably 
known  as  you  are,  and  yom-  experience  of 
near  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  an  Agricultur- 
al journalist,  you  will  be  enabled  to  make 
your  journal  just  what  it  should  be — the 
leading  Horticultural  journal  of  the  West. 
As  the  pioneer  agricultural  journalist  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  your  long  residence 
in  those  States,  you  are  familiar  with  their 
wants,  as  weU  as  of  those  of  the  adjoining 
States;  and  I  heartily  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa,  particularly,  at  their  good  for- 
tune in  being  able  stiU  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  to 
promote  their  agricultural  interests,  and  who 
has  ever  manifested  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  subject  to  which  you  are  now  about  to 
devote  your  energies  and  eft'orts.  By  your 
untiring  zeal  and  unceasing  labors  in  the 
cause  of  Agriculture,  commencing  with  the 
publication  of  the  WUconMii  Farmer,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  ending  irith  the  es- 
tablishment and  succe-ssful  management  of 
X\\ii  Iowa  Home-sttiid  for  a  number  of  years, 
you  have  done  much  to  promote  the  princi-  j 
pal  industrial  interests  of  the  West,  particu-  ! 
larlv  the  branches  with  which  vou  have  been  ! 


so  intimately  connected,  and  which  open  so 
wide  a  field  to  experienced  journalists.  I 
therefore  sincerely  hope,  that  the  people 
will  appreciate  .your  efforts ;  as  by  so  doing 
they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  only  rewarding 
you  for  many  ye;»rs'  hard  labor  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  at  the  same  time,  conferring  a  last- 
ing benefit  upon  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity. May  you,  indeed,  be  as  successful  in 
your  new  enterprise  as  you  have  in  the  past ; 
as,  I  am  confident  you  engage  in  it  mf)re  from 
a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  country,  ani- 
mated by  your  strong  attachment  to  that 
he;dthful  and  ple;ising  branch  of  industry,  in 
which  you  take  so  much  delight,  than  by 
the  expectations  of  reiilizing  any  great  pecu- 
niary benefit  therefrom.  S.  Loscbabd. 
Dongda,  lU.,  Bee.  26,  1869. 


Classification  of  Flo'wers. 

The  flowers  usually  grown  from  seeds  are 
Herbaceous  Perennials,  Biennials,  and  An- 
nuals. Shrubs  and  trees  are  obtained  at  the 
nurseries. 

Hardy  Bulbs,  like  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and 
Hyacinths,  should  be  planted  in  the  autumn. 
Tender  or  Summer  Bulbs,  like  the  Gladolus, 
Tuberose,  and  Tiger  Flower,  must  be  set  out 
in  the  .spring. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  are  plants  which 
die  down  to  the  ground  [every  autumn, 
but  the  roots  continue  to  live,  and  new 
branches  and  flower  stems  are  thrown  up  for 
many  years.  Some  continue  indefinitely, 
but  others  die  after  tliree  or  four  years,  like 
the  Sweet  WilUam ;  but  if  the  roots  are  di- 
vided every  year,  they  will  continue  to  live 
and  increase.  These  are  allied  Imperfect 
Perennials. 

Annuals  flower  the  first  season,  perfect 
their  seeds  and  then  die.  Some  varieties 
that  are  grown  as  Annuals  in  a  northern  cli- 
mate, are  either  perennials  or  biennials  in 
their  southern  home,  where  there  are  no  se- 
vere frosts.  As  annuals  flower  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months  after  being  planted,  and 
can  be  depended  upon  for  a  brilliant  show, 
they  have  always  been  deservedly  popular, 
and  each  year  marks  a  great  improvement 
in  our  list  of  annuals.  With  a  [proper  ar- 
rangement, a  continuous  bloom  may  be  kept 
up  from  early  in  June  until  frost. 

Annuals  are  classed  hardy,  half-hardy  and 
tender.  Hardy  annuals  are  'those  that,  like 
the  Larkspur,  Candytuft,  etc.,  may  be  sown 
in  the  autumn  or  very  early  in  the  spring, 
in  the  open  ground.  The  hall-hardy  varie- 
ties will  not  endure  frost,  and  should  not  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  until  danger  from 
frost  is  over.  The  Balsam  and  the  Mari- 
golds belong  to  this  class.  The  tender  annu- 
als generally  require  starting  in  a  green- 
house or  hot-bed  to  bring  them  to  perfection 
and  should  not  be  set  in  the  open  ground 
until  the  weather  is  quite  warm.  The  Cy- 
press Vine  and  the  Sensitive  Plant  belong  to 
this  class;  but,  fortunately,  very  few  of  our 
fine  annuals.     Some  of  them  do  tolerably 


weU  if  sown  in  the  open  ground  the  latter 
part  of  May,  but  very  great  success  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  this  way.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  these  distinctions  are  not 
well  defined,  and  it  is  diflictUt  to  say  where 
some  kinds  belonsr. — Vick. 


Prolonged  Ripening  of  Grapes. 
The  question,  when  grapes  arc  ripe,  is, 
with  most  people,  less  difficult  to  solve  than 
how  to  get  them  ripe.  In  some  favored  lo- 
calities, however,  like  the  islands  and  points 
of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  the  absence 
of  autumn  frosts  allows  such  a  prolonged 
season  of  ripening,  that  the  grapes  some- 
times become  over-ripe  for  their  best  eating 
condition.  It  is  found  that  the  Catawbas  are 
of  better  flavor,  more  sprightly  and  agreea- 
ble, when  just  ripe,  say  about  the  15th  of 
October,  than  at  a  later  period,  when  dead 
ripe,  or  in  the  best  condition  for  wine-mak- 
ing. 

Among  wine-makers,  there  has  been  some 
difierence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  gain,  if  any,  from  allowing  Catawba 
grapes  to  remain  on  the  vines  from  two  to 
four  weeks  later  than  the  time  of  the  best 
market-ripeners  of  the  fruit.  With  a  view 
to  settUng  this  important  question,  the  Kel- 
ley's  Island  Wine  Company  have  made  care- 
ful and  extended  experiments  the  past  two 
seasons,  the  results  of  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  grape-growers  and  wine- 
makers.  They  are  given  as  follows,  in  an 
es,saj'  presented  to  the  Lake-shore  Grape- 
grower  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land the  past  month,  from  the  pen  of  Geo. 
C.  Huntington,  Esq.,  of  Kclley's  Island.— 
American  Jounud  of  Horticulture  for  October, 
1868. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1866,  the  Company 
commenced  buying  Catawba  grapes  for  wine, 
and  continued  to  buy,  daily,  until  the  13th 
of  Ifovember,  at  which  date  the  vintage  was 
completed.  The  aggregate  amount  taken  in 
was  one  hundred  and  three  tons,  comprising 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  different  lot-s, 
each  one  of  which  was  sampled  by  pressing 
the  juice  from  part  of  the  lot,  and  testing 
the  gravity  of  the  must  by  CEschles  scale, — 
the  scale  generally  in  use  among  wine- 
makers. 

The  result  showed  a  gradual  gain  in  the 
weight  of  the  must  until  the  close  of  the 
sea.son.  The  time  covered  by  the  experi- 
ments was,  however,  so  short,  commencing 
later  and  ending  earlier  than  usual,  that  the 
gain  was  not  so  great  as  might  be  expectetl 
in  ordinary  seasons  covering  double  the 
time. 

In  1867,  the  past  season,  these  experiments 
were  renewed,  and  continued  through  the 
entire  vintage,  running  from  October  15th 
to  November  29, — a  jieriod  of  six  weeks ; 
during  which  tune  the  company  bought 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  grapes,  com- 
prising six  hundred  and  ninety-one  different 
lots,  every  <me  of  which  was  sampled  and 
tested  as  in  the  preceding  year.    The  result 
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was  very  marked  ami  decisive,  as  follows : 

Average  of  whole  quantity,  091  lots,  83.35 
degrees.  Average  of  103  lots,  from  15th  to 
lOtli  of  October,  say  entire  receipts  for  five 
days,  80.06  degrees,  or  three  degrees  and 
twenty -nine  huudrcths  below  tlie  i,ivcrage  of 
the  whole.  Average  of  81  lots,  taken  after 
tlie  15th  of  November,  88.13  degrees,  or  four 
degrees  and  seventy-eight  hundrcths  above 
the  average  of  the  whole  ;  thus  showing  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  must  of 
eight  degrees  and  seven  hundrcdtlis  between 
that  pressed  before  the  20th  of  October  and 
that  pressed  after',  the  15th  of  November,  or 
a  fraction  over  ten  per  cent. 

To  compensate  for  the  loss  in  gross  weight 
consequent  on  leaving  the  grapes  so  long  on 
the  vines,  the  price  was  graduated  according 
to  the  gravity  of  the  must;  making  the 
worth  of  the  grapes  picked  after  the  15th  of 
November  ten  per  cent  more  than  those 
picked  between  the  15th  and  30th  of  Octo- 
ber. Tills  increase  in  price  was  considered 
as  more  than  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  avoir- 
dupois.— Secretary  L.  S.  O.  Association. 


The  Grape  Season  of  1869. 
We  see  statements  afloat  that  some  of  the 
principle  grape  regions  are  in  a  panic  conse- 
quent upon  the  unfavorable  season  just  pass- 
ed. Somehow  it  has  come  to  be  expected 
that  grape-growing  must  be  an  uninterrupt- 
^jd  success ;  else  we  hear  of  great  disappoint- 
ments, and  our  friends  who  give  their  expe- 
rience relate  only  their  griefs,  all  which  may 
be  a  relief  to  their  wounded  hopes,  but  is 
poor  encouragement  to  those  just  emliarking 
in  the  business  and  not  very  instructive  ex- 
cept to  their  immediate  localiteis.  If  there 
were  less  croaking  and  more  interest  mani- 
fested in  improved  culture  and  methods  of 
training,  it  would  be  quite  as  well.  Ours  is 
a  variable  climate,  and  the  weather  not  unfre- 
quently  makes  or  mars  a  season's  success 
with  all  our  products  in  their  turn. 

The  cereals  often  fail  totally  or  in  a  meas- 
ure in  different  localities.  The  apple  crop 
over  much  of  our  country  of  late  is  a  failure 
three  years  in  four.  The  fact  is  that  in  the 
past  ten  years  no  crop  has  been  more  certain 
than  the  grape,  where  there  was  a  judicious 
selection  of  varieties  and  intelligent  training 
and  cultivation.  No  fruit  is  in  more  uniform 
supply  in  our  markets  during  its  season. 

One  thing  has  been  pretty  well  settled  for 
all  tills  northern  section,  which  is  tliat  the 
early  varieties  pay  much  the  best.  Tlie  Isa- 
bella and  Catawba  have  had  their  day.  The 
original  vineyards  in  tliis  country  were  main- 
ly Isabellas.  These  are  fast  being  supplant- 
ed by  the  earlier  sorts.  Some  vineyards  of 
the  early  varieties  composed  of  Ilartfijrd, 
Delaware,  Concord,  etc.,  in  bearing  eight 
years  or  more,  have  never  failed  of  a  remun- 
erative crop.  Even  in  this  worst  of  all  sea- 
sons, in  well  cultivated  viuej'ards  the  return 
has  been  highly  encouraging.  The  Hartford, 
on  early  soils,  is  always  reliable  and  jirofita- 
ble.        The  Concord  is  not  ijopular  every- 


where. It  is  a  poor  shipper,  ancient  in  qual- 
ity. Rogers'  No.  4  is  a  lietter  grape  every 
way,  and  ought  to  supplant  it.  I  notice  Solon 
Roliinson,  in  the  Farmers'  Club,  says  the 
Concord  will  produce  six  times  as  iiiuch  as 
the  Delaware.  Such  is  not  the  case  here. 
A  Delaware  vineyard,  with  good  cultivation, 
will  yield  three  to  four  tons  to  the  acre.  This 
ought  to  satisfy  any  one.  In  this  locality  the 
Delaware  seems  perfectly  at  home.  True 
the  season  just  past  has  been  wet  and  cold, 
which  injured  the  foliage  and  retarded  the 
ripening,  but  another  such  may  not  come  in 
twenty  years. 

The  lona  is  not  .succeeding  universally. 
Some  vineyards  on  early  soil  have  done  well, 
and  where  it  ripens,  is  a  splendid  grape. 
Several  of  the  Rogers'  Hybrids  promise  to 
be  very  valuable.  In  my  own  vineyard, 
Nos.  4,  15,  19  and  Salem  ripened  their  fruit 
well,  and  were  healthy.  They  are  all  strong 
growers  and  must  have  more  room  to  accom- 
plish better  results.  The  "American  system" 
of  training  and  pruning  requires  still  further 
extension.  These  strong  fellows,  which  reach 
out  so  vigorously,  should  be  at  least  a  rod 
apart  in  the  row.  Vineyards  set  half  that 
distance  should,  after  a  few  crops,  have  every 
other  vine  taken  out.  Leave  more  bearing 
wood,  and  thin  out  the  smaller  bunches  of 
fruit.  In  that  way  we  shall  accomplish 
great  results.  Large,  showy  grapes  sell  well 
in  market.  If  of  good  quality,  we  cannot 
raise  too  many. 

We  hope  much  from  new  varieties,  but 
have  not  fruited  them  yet.  Martha,  they  tell 
us,  ripens  so  early  "  it  will  not  keep."  It  is 
also  very  hardy.  What  a  boon  this  will  be 
to  those  sections  where  our  grapes  of  best 
quality  will  not  succeed.  The  Eumelan  and 
Walter  certainly  put  in  strong  claims  for  our 
recognition,  and  we  trust  that  further  ac- 
quaintance will  confirm  our  most  sanguine 
expectations. — Lochport,  W.  T.,  Cor.  Country 
Cent. 


of  bright  green  moss,  but  the  contimu.1  evap- 
oration from  the  moss  will  impart  a  coi  isidera- 
ble  degree  of  humidity  to  the  air  immedialc 
surrounding  the  plants.  If  the  box  is  lined 
with  zinc,  it  adds  very  nuich  to  its  durabili- 
ty, lu  addition  to  any  such  arrangement, 
the  leaves  of  the  ijlants  should  be  frequently 
washed  or  syringed. 

"  To  protect  plants  [from  freezing  nights, 
nothing  is  more  simple  and  effective  than 
newspaper.s.  A  single  thickness  of  news- 
paper folded  around  a  tender  plant  is  suffi- 
cient protection  against  a  moderate  degree 
of  frost.  Tlie  most  convenient  form  for  tlu; 
paper  is  that  of  a  conical  cap.  It  is  quickly 
slipped  on  at  night  and  oft"  in  the  morning." 


House  Plants  in  Winter. 

The  Buft'alo  JUxpress  gives  the  following 
useful  suggestions  on  the  management  of 
House  plants  in  winter  : 

■'The  great  obstacle  to  the  health  and 
beauty  of  the  plants,  kept  in  living  rooms  in 
winter,  is  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  such  rooms.  This  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  provide  for.  Many  who  love  to  Ijeau- 
tify  their  homes  with  these  cheerful  plants 
cannot  afford  the  expenditure  of  Wardian 
cases  and  other  elaborate  devices  for  provid- 
ing a  .separate  atmosphere  for  their  plants. 
A  good  substitute  is  made  by  setting  the 
plants  into  a  broad,  shallow  box,  and  filling 
the  space  between  the  pots  with  moss.  Then 
lay  over  a  smooth  coat  of  moss,  covering 
everything  but  the  earth  immediately  around 
the  plants  in  the  pots.  The  moss  should  then 
be  kept  moderately  damp. 

"  This  arrangement  not  only  adds  much  to 
the  appearance  of  the  plants — giving  the 
effect  of  that  growing  directly  from  the  bed 


The  Mulberry  in  the  South. 
G.  W.  C.  Munro,  Buena  Vista,  Ga.,  writes 
the    Southern   CuUiwitor  his  experience   in 
mulberry  culture.     He  writes : 

"  About  ten  years  ago,  I  got  a  few  sprigs 
for  grafting  of  a  mulberry  which  was  very 
highly  reeonmiended,  and  represented  to  be 
ever-ix'ariiig  or  perpetual.  I  grafted  into  the 
morus  multicaulis  mulberry,  and  got  about 
forty  young  trees  from  the  grafts  that  lived. 
Tliey  were  very  .slow  in  bearing,  and  not, 
until  this  year,  have  borne  a  remunerating 
crop.  The  berry  is  quite  large,  long  and 
black,  when  ripe — begins  to  ripen  about  the 
first  of  May,  and  continues  till  July.  I  have 
another  kind  ripening  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  berries  are  smaller.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors has  still  another  variety,  wliicli  is  nearly 
white  when  ripe.  These  mulberries  all  begin 
to  ripen  at  the  same  time,  last  two  months, 
and  are  ijrolific  bearers;  and  are  valuable 
for  hogs,  as  they  ripen  at  a  time  when  other 
fruit  is  scarce,  or  not  ripe  at  all,  except  the 
plum,  which,  with  us,  ripens  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  equally  valuable. 

The  mode  of  propagating  the  mulberry  is 
simple.  Take  the  morns  multicaulis  limbs, 
of  one  year's  growth,  and  plant  them  in  a 
furrow,  as  you  would  sugar-cane.  They 
will  put  out  roots  and  a  stem  at  each  bud. 
Take  them  up  at  the  projicr  time  for  graft- 
ing, cut  off  the  stem  and  divide  the  root.s — 
put  ill  the  graft  of  the  kind  of  mulberry 
wanted.  Plant  them  out  where  neither 
stock,  cliickens,  or  anything  else  cau  disturb 
tlieni.  Cultivate  one  year  carefully,  and 
they  will  grow  ten  feet  if  the  soil  is  good. 
The  second  year  transplant  them  where 
they  are  wanted  to  grow,  and  be  sure  to 
never  let  cows  and  horses  have  access  to 
them  until  they  attain  to  large  trees.  The 
mulberry  grows  on  desperately  poor  land, 
as  well  as  rich,  but  not  so  large,  and  bears 
equally  well  on  both.  But  the'  trees  should 
have  good  distance  on  good  land,  say  fifty 
feet  each  way.  Plums  may  be  planted  in 
the  mulberry  orchard,  after  the  trees  have 
been  standing  ten  years.  If  auything  can 
be  planted  that  will  pay  better,  land  must  be 
high  and  labor  cheap. 


Seedling  Cherries. — The  Horticnltui'iat 
suggests  to  Western  fruit-growers  gathering 
the  pits  of  Louis  Philippe,  Early  Richmond, 
Donna  Maria,  Belle  Magnitique,  Ilortense, 
and  other  varieties  of  like  habit  or  elas.s,  and 
grow  new  seedlings.  If  only  one  in  a  thou- 
sand prove  of  great  value,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect that  two-thirds  of  the  balance  will 
prove  as  good  as  the  Early  May  now  grown, 
and  all  will  cetrainly  answer  for  stocks  on 
which  to  bud. 
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To  the  Public. 
Ill  embarkiug  iu  the  new  enterprise  before 
us  custom  requires  that  we  should  introduce 
ourselves  to  the  reader,  and  to  speak  of  our 
purposes.  As  set  forth  in  our  Prospectus,  this 
"  JoDRNAL,"  will  be  devoted  to  the  Porno 
logical  interests  of  the  West, .and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  which,  no  ettbrts  on  our  part  will 
be  withheld.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  it 
will  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  West,  and 
that,  through  their  liberal  patronage  and 
generous  aid,  its  grand  aim  and  object  will 
be  fully  attained.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  lay 
before  our  readers  such  information  and  dis- 
seminate such  intelligence,  as  will  be  useful 
and  of  general  interest  to  the  horticultur- 
ists of  the  West. 

Western  Pomology  differs  widely  from 
the  Pomology  of  any  other  great  fruit-grow- 
ing district  of  the  Union.  We  have  a 
different  soil,  and  a  climate  widdy  different 
— a  climate  subject  to  great  and  sudden 
extremes  of  temperature,  with  little  or  no 
snow  for  winter  protection.  Long,  patient 
years  of  well-tried  experience  has  fairly 
taught  the  old  pioneer  fruit-grower  of  the 
West,  that  the  adaptation  of  varieties  to  our 
soil,  and  the  vicissitudes  peculiar  to  our 
climate,  mint  be  carefully  and  patiently 
studied  to  insure  success.  Sad  experience 
has  taught  him  that  many  of  his  old  Eastern 
favorites  are  comparatively  worthless  here. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  teachings  of  Eastern  or 
Southern  Horticultural  journals,  though  in- 
valuable truths  at  home,  are  not  in  all  cases 
applicable  to  the  Pomology  of  the  West. — 
Therefore,  instead  of  deriving  all  our  stock 
of  knowledge  of  varieties  and  their  manage- 
ment, or  of  giving  ready  credauce  to  the 
opinions  of  book- writing  men  a  thousand 
miles  away,  we  should  study  and  experiment 
ibj  ourselves,  and  listen  to  the  teachings  of 
those  who  have  made  their  observations  in 
our  midst, 

Ou;'  western  horticultural  nomenclature 
is  very  mjich  .out  of  gear,  and  needs  regula- 
ting. Jt  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  a  single 
apple,  pear  or  plum  .grcjwing  under  two  or 
three  different  names  iu  a.s  many  localities, 
and  in  some  Kises,  "  nary  name "  correct. 
This  is  confusing  to  tho.se  who  grow  them, 
and  should  be  corrected. 

ppn<>.'jgh  has  already  been  done  in  this 
great  poaiological  field,  to  legitimately  es- 
tablish the  conclusion,  that  the  West  is  des- 
tined to  surpass  the  older  and  justly  rc- 
jiovjned  fruit-.growing  di.stricts  qf  the  East. 
Oae  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  State 
lloj'ticultuj-al  Societies  {Pennsylvania)  vol- 
untarily and  honestly  yields  the  palm  to  the 
West  in  tjje  award  of  a  gold  medal  to  the 
Kansas  S,tate  Horticultm-al  Society,  for  the 
beauty  and  excellenc(^  of  her  disjjlay  of  fruit 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Po.mo- 
logical  Society, 


Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  to  in- 
crease and  extend  our  knowledge  of  those 
varieties  of  fruits  which  we  can  most  suc- 
cessfulty  and  profitably  grow.  We  must 
study  the  best  methods  of  jirotection  to  our 
trees  from  injuries  arising  from  meteorolog- 
ical influences,  the  ravages  of  insects,  and 
the  devastation  of  blight.  This  great 
amount  of  work,  so  important  to  be  done 
effectually,  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  interested ;  and  to  aid 
in  its  accomplishment  we  should  have  a 
channel  of  communication,  through  which 
the  results  of  our  individual  and  collective 
investigations  may  freely  flow.  To  supply 
this  want  of  communication,  iu  a  field  hitherto 
unoccupied,  is  the  mission  upon  which  the 
"Western  Pomologist"  enters. 

During  a  residence  of  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  West,  we  have  been  a  careful 
observer  of  the  progress  of  her  Pomology. 
We  have  seen  the  growth  of  its  products 
from  comparatively  nothing,  to  the  value  of 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  now  feel 
an  honest  pride  in  having  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  and 
important  interest.  And  now,  with  an  ar- 
dent love  for  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
many  years  experience — combining  theory 
with  practice,  we  hope  to  make  the  West- 
ern Pomologist  a  journal  whose  monthly 
arrival  may  everywhere  be  hailed  with  plea- 
sure and  profit.  No  efforts  will  be  spared 
to  make  it  emphatically  what  its  name  indi- 
cates. Among  the  many  sources  from  which 
to  draw  valuable  information  for  its  columns 
we  shall  make  it  a  point  to  be  present,  or  to 
have  our  journal  represented  at  all  impor- 
tant gatherings  of  fruit  growers  throughout 
the  West,  and  to  have  it  well  posted  in  the 
advance  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Horticul- 
ture. 

Such,  kind  reader,  is  our  pride  and  pur- 
pose, and  to  aid  us  in  its  accomplishment, 
we  earnestly  and  cordially  invite  our  pomo- 
logical  brethren  everywhere,  to  contribute 
to  its  columns  from  their  store-house  of 
knowledge.  By  an  exchange  of  ideas  all 
become  posted  and  way-wise.  Therefore, 
friends,  let  us  labor  and  co-work  together, 
that  thus  through  our  united  labors,  the  pro- 
fession of  Horticulture  may  be  elevated  "to 
that  rank  which  Heaven  intended  it 
should  occupy  when  He,  who  created  man 
and  placed  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  se- 
lected the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  the  em- 
ployment, best  adapted  to  his  physical  and 
moral  nature." 

We  will  not  tire  the  patience  of  the  reader 
yith  an  elaborate  essay  on  o\ir  ability  as  a 
Horticultural  .Journalist;  or,  the  great 
anjount  of  good  the  Western  Pomologist 
is  expected  to  accomplish — leaving  the  paper 
to  speak  for  itself,  and,  to  the  criticism  of  its 
patrons.  We  trust,  however,  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  past,  in  .this  connection,  will  not 
appear  out  of  place.  It  is  generally  known, 
that  for  the  last  twenty  yqars,  except  with 


two  or  three  short  intervals,  we  have  been 
connected  with  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural press  of  the  West.  We  commenced 
the  Wisconsin  Farmer  in  1849,  and  conducted 
it  until  1855,  when  we  sold  the  paper  to 
Messrs.  Skinner  &  Powers,  of  Madison.  We 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Wisconsin  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  1863,  also',  the  first 
Co  Agricultural  Society  in  that  State. 

In  1856  we  became  a  citizen  of  Iowa,  and 
from  that  date  to  1863,  published  the  monthly 
NoTtlnmstem  Varmer,  at  Dubuque.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  we  came  to  Des  Moines,  and 
changed  from  a  monthly  to  a  weekly — the 
Iowa  Homestead.  In  May,  1864,  we  sold  the 
Homestead  to  H.  W.  Pettit.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  Mr.  Pettit's  death,  in  May,  1866,  we 
again  took  charge  of  the  paper  and  managed 
it  until  September,  1868,  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Geo.  Sprague. 


This  number  of  the  Pomologist  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  future 
numbers.  It  has  been  gotten  up  in  much 
haste.  Less  than  four  weeks  have  clasped 
since  we  fully  determined  to  engage 
in  the  enterprise.  In  the  mean  time  the 
material  (the  type  aist)  upon  which  it  is 
printed  has  been  ordered  and  received  from 
the  foundry,  the  illustrations  all  made,  &c. 
We  have  also  been  without  a  single  ex- 
change. Of  course  we  could  not  expect 
much  in  so  short  a  time  from  correspond- 
ents. 

♦-^-♦^ 

NoRTnEEN  Illinois  Horticultdral  So- 
ciety.— The  Northern  111.,  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  third  auuual  meeting 
at  Dixon  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th,  inst. 
Those  interested  in  horticultural  pursuits  are 
invited  to  be  present  from  aU  quarters.  New 
members  for  1870  will  not  only  recieve  the 
the  trausactions  of  the  society  for  the  cur- 
rent year  but  also  for  the  years  1867  and 
1868.  We  do  not  learn  from  the  circular 
before  us  what  the  membership  fee  is,  but 
think  it  is  |2.00,  which,  we  reckon  a  first 
rate  investment,  for  we  know  the  society  is 
a  live  institution.  Tliose  who  cannot  be 
present  at  tlie  meeting  may  become  mem- 
bers by  addressing  E.  H.  Skinner,  Treasurer, 
Marengo,  Illinois. 


Heating  of  Horticultural  Societies." 

Wisconsin — At  Madison,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  iu  February. 

Central  Illinois — At  'Mattoon,  on  the 
finst  Tuesday  in  Fel)ruary. 

♦-»-♦ 

Improved  Persimmons. — Dr.  Kirtland  has 
been  experimenting  with  these.  He  .says  he 
finds  them  vary  considerable  from  seed,  and 
capable  of  great  improvement. 

"  The  persimmon  is  perfectly  hardy  here, 
(Cleveland,  Ohio,)  but  whether  it  would  bear 
your  climate  is  ([uestioiiable.  It  is  found 
uative  at  Beavertown,  thirtj'  miles  from 
Pittsbur.g.     My  trees  were  raised  from  seeds 
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planted  in  1840.  Tlicy  began  to  bear  fruit 
in  seven  years.  Tlii.s  tree  is  dia'cious,  and 
at  least  three  out  of  every  four  are  barren  or 
staniinate.  The  fruits  of  no  two  are  alike 
in  size,  form  flavor,  and  time  of  ripening — 
and  they  come  into  maturity,  in  succession, 
from  the  20th  of  September  to  the  1st  of 
March. 

Greatly  improved  varieties  will  no  doubt 
be  produced  by  crossing  and  cultivation. 
The  foliage  is  rieli  and  beautiful;  hence  the 
tree  is  ornamental  on  the  lawn. 


The  "Monto:  Belle." 
At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Horti- 
cultural Society  there  were  three  or  four 
seedling  apples  on  exhibition  which  prom- 
ise well.  Among  the  number  was  one  from 
Warsaw,  111.,  which  attracted  special  atten- 
tion, and  a  specimen  i5#  which  we  were  per- 
mitted to  appropriate  to  our  own  use.  It 
was  brought  home  and  most  deliberately 
tested  iu  comparison  with  other  varieties, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
it  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  our  west- 
ern apple  list.  Symetry  and  color  render  it 
a  beauty  to  the  eye,  wliile  it  is  not  lacking 
in  flavor  with  any  other  apple  of  its  season. 
We  will  let  Mr.  A.  C.  Hammond,  a  citizen  of 
Warsaw,  and  a  neighbor  of  the  owner  of  the 
tree,  speak  for  this  apple;  and  we  most 
heartily  endorse  what  Mr.  H.  .says  of  the 
fruit.  We  are  .surprised  that  an  apple  pos- 
sessing so  many  desirable  qualities  should 
have  remained  oblivious  so  long.  But  better 
late  than  never.  One  of  our  specialties  at 
least,  in  the  management  of  the  "  Ponwhgid" 
will  be  to  look  after  and  bring  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  readers  such  cases  as  this.  We 
have  already  in  hand  several,  which,  accom- 
pained  with  the  illustrations,  will  give  the 
reader  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  fruits: 

Mark  Millek. — Dear  Sir:— Iu  compli- 
ance with  youj  request,  I  send  you  a  brief 
history  of  the  "  Monto  Bello "  apple.  In 
1833,  Mr.  Mathcw  Gray  removed  from  the 
East  and  settled  in  Monte  Bello  towiiship, 
in  this  county.  Mrs.  Gray  brought  with  her 
and  planted  a  small  quantity  of  apple  seeds, 
and  one  of  the  trees  thus  grown  produced 
this  magnificent  apple.  This  tree  lived 
about  twenty  years,  wlien  it  was  destroyed 
by  a  railroad  excavation.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  there  are  but  three  bearing  trees 
known  to  have  been  propogated  from  it. 

One  of  these  trees,  now  standing  in  the 
orchard  of  Dr.  Chandler,  attracted  my  at- 
tention several  years  ago,  and  having  become 
satisfied  that  the  tree  was  productive  and 
liardy,  and  the  fruit  of  superior  quality  and 
uniformly  large  and  handsome,  I  brought  it 
to  the  notice  of  tlic  Warsaw  Horti<ailtunil 
Society,  the  past  season.  It  was,  by  that 
Society,  pronounced  the  very  best  apple  of 
the  season,  and  named  the  "Monte 
Bem.o,"  in  honor  of  its  birth  place,  Tlie 
following  is  tlie  description,  published  at  the 
time: 


President   Himi- 

mond  lu-ouglit  it  to 

the  notice  of   the 

Society    and    pre» 

sented     specimens 

of  a  seedling  apple 

from    the  orchard 

of    Dr.    Chandler. 

It  is  a  nio.st  magnifi- 
cent apple,  of  tlie 

highest  quality ,and 

is  certainly  a  great 

acquisition. 

Description. — Tree 

rather   upright, 

moderately   vigor^ 

ous,  healthy,  very 

hardy,  early  and 
constant  bearer; 
shoots,  grayish 
brown ;  le;ives  medium. 

Fruit  large,  blate,  very  handsome,  surface 
smoothe,  color  yellow,  striped  and  splashed 
with  deep  red  with,  which  it  is  almost 
completely  covered  ;  dots  large  and  scatter- 
ing ;  basin  wide,  regular  or  wavy ;  eye  me- 
dium, closed ;  cav-  

ity  wide,  regular; 
brown,  stem  short 
and  slender;  core 
medium,  regular, 
melting ;  seeds 
small,  pointed; 
flesh  white,  fi  n  e 
grained,  tender, 
delicate  juicy ;  fla- 
vor mild,  subacid, 
spriglill}',  vinous  ; 
i|ualit3'  very  l)est ; 
season,  Septemlier 
to  Deeemlier, 

A.  C.  Hammond. 
Warsaw,  III 

— The  sin  of  in- 
gratitude has  been 
universally  detest- 
ed; but  that  sin 
will  never  be 
charge  d  upon 
Mother  Earth. 


MONTO  BELLO. 

bark  and  wood  may  be  discolored,  and  the 
tree  recover,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  in 
1855,  in  our  State,  thousands  of  trees  were 
killed  and  many  recovered.  Our  one  year 
olds  ( of  which  we  have  100,000 )  appear  to 
all    be   affected    alike,    without   regard    to 


Damage  by  the  October  Freeze. 
Mark  Miller — De/ir  Sir :  Inclosed  find  one 
dollar,  and  place  us  on  your  subscription  list 
for  1870  for  the  "Western  Pomoloyist"  We 
take  a  large  number  of  agricultural  and 
horticidtnral  paper.s,  but  in  a  nudtitude  of 
council  there  is  wisdom.  From  our  horticul- 
tural acquaintance  with  yon,  we  think  it 
would  be  wisdom  to  add  the  "  Western  Po- 
mologist"  to  our  list. 

Since  my  return  from  our  horticultural 
meeting  at  Ottawa,  I  have  been  examiniag 
(Uir  young  ajiplc  trees  in  nursery,  and  find 
the  Iiard  freeze  in  October  has  injured  them 
badly.  Many  varieties  {two  and  three  year 
olds)  are  bursted  at  the  collar,  the  bark  loose 
and  discolored  all  the  way  round,  while  oth- 
ers are  much  di.scolored  ai.d  not  bnr.stcd — 
many  very  slightly.  What  will  be  the  result 
I  am  not  prejiared  to  say.    How  much  the 


OUTLINE. 

varieties— Duchess  of  Oldenburg  as  badly  as 
any. 

Our  hedge  plants  were,  I  think,  all  killed 
(I  believe  I  showed  you  some  of  ours  at  Ot- 
tawa) in  our  section  of  the  State.  Within  a 
few  days  past  I  have  received  letters  from 
Iowa  City  in  your  State,  sjiying  hedge  plants 
were  much  injured.  I  think  a  large  majority 
of  the  plants  in  our  State,  that  were  not 
taken  up  before  the  hard  freeze,  are  nearly 
destroyed.  I  am  in  hopes  those  that  were 
not  tiiken  up,  if  left  standing,  may  grow  and 
make  plants  another  year.  Many  fear  the 
root  is  also  killed.  If  the  destruction  of 
plants  and  trees  shoidd  pi-ove  as  general  as  I 
fear  in  our  State,  the  loss  will  be  thou.sands 
of  dollars,  and  will  fall  heavily  upon  many 
individuals  who  have  all  their  means  invest- 
ed in  trees  and  jdants.  W.  T.  Nelson. 
Wilmington,  Til. 
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Seedling  Fniits— the  Apple. 

Shall  wc  increase  the  varieties  of  our  al- 
ready large  list  of  apples?  It  is  well  uiuler- 
stood  tliat  our  new  varieties  of  fruits  arc 
produced  from  the  seed  j  that  new  varieties 
of  the  strawberry,  grape,  and  indeed  nearly 
all  of  the  small  fruits  are  increased  indefin-- 
jtely,  and,  why  should  not  the  apple,  the 
fruit  of  all  fruits,  receive  a  larger  share  of 
attention  and  cxi)crimeut.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  objections  of  no  small  difficulty 
meet  us  at  the  very  start, — the  innumerable 
failures  that  must  inevitably  occur  to  secure 
our  success,  the  long  time  necessarily  re^ 
quired  to  get  an  apple  tree  into  bearing,  &c. 

Now,  on  tlie  first  point,  let  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  raise  seedling  stock  for  grafts 
ing,  go  carefully  through  their  whole  stock, 
and  select  some  of  the  most  promising  specie 
mens,  one  in  an  hundred,  or  one  in  a  tlious^ 
and.  Transplant  these  and  put  them  under 
careful  cultivation.  Would  each  nurseryman 
and  seedling  stock  grower  in  the  country, 
select  a  half  dozen  or  more  trees,  out  of  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  trees  thus  selected,  there 
may  percliauce  be  one  or  more  which  will 
prove  wortliy  of  a  pliice  among  our  Ijest  ap- 
ples. Those  which  fail  to  produce  fruit  wor- 
thy of  propagation  can  of  course  be  top 
grafted,  and  thereby  not  lost  to  the  experi- 
menter. Let  tliose  engaged  in  fruit  grow- 
ing feel  that  he  who  adds  one  good  variety 
of  tlie  apple  to  the  list,  places  himself  on  the 
catalogue  <jf  benefactors  of  his  race  and  de- 
serves to  be  made  a  saint  in  the  calander  of 
the  Goddess  of  fruit. 

Should  the  seeds  be  taken  from  some  of 
the  clioieest  varieties  already  in  existence, 
we  think  the  chances  of  securing  an  im- 
provement will  be  greatly  increased.  Tlie 
practiced  eye  of  the  intelligent  nurseryman 
will  rarely  fail,  in  looking  through  his  thous- 
ands of  seedlings,  in  detecting  one  or  more 
plants  possessing  some  peculiarity  of  leaf, 
bark,  or  some  other  characteristic.  Why 
may  not  the  next  ten  years  add  largely  to 
our  present  stock  of  valuable  apples?  And, 
wli}^  may  not  the  great  West,  as  in  many 
other  grand  enterprises  of  tlie  day,  .share  the 
eliiefhoaor  in  this  great  and  important  work 
of  public  beuefic-'uce? 


Utah  Currants. 
Both  seeds  and  plants  of  these  currants 
have  been  repeatedly  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  six  years.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  varieties  of  liibtis  aureum,  and 
although  the  fruit  of  several  of  tliem  is 
large,  of  fine  appearance,  and  of  a  variety  of 
colors,  from  light  yellow  to  black,  yet  it  has 
large  seeds  and  but  little  pulp,  and  will  not 
probably  be  cultivated  where  the  improved 
varieties  of  the  red  currant  (Ribus  rvbrum) 
can  be  procured.  It  is  said  that  fine  jellies 
have  been  prepared  from  these  fruits,  form- 
ing a  good  substitute  for  that  produced  by  the 
red  and  the  white  currant  of  the  gardens. 
Many  of  tliese  Utah  sort-:  jjiroduee  as  large 
fruit  as  the  ehc^rry  currant,  lint  of  no  dis- 
tinctive flavor. — ittj^art  of  Superintendtnt  of 
the  Experimental  Garden  itnd  Grmmds. 


"■We  oan't  Raise  Fruit  in  Iowa." 

Such  has  been  the  stereotype  remark  for 
twenty-five  years.  We  heard  it  on  first  en- 
tering the  State,  and  a  new  edition,  enlarged 
and  improved,  has  been  issued  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Surely,  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  such  a  statement  current  a^  this. 
Men  came  to  the  State  in  its  early  history  and 
inclosed  all  of  their  tillable  land  in  one  in- 
elosure,  more  frequently,  perhaps,  joining 
one  or  more  neighbors  to  save  time  and 
fencing  material,  and  inclosed  their  farms 
together.  Zealous  to  get  an  orchard,  they 
bought  fifty  or  one  hundred  trees,  set  them 
out,  planted  their  corn,  and  let  the  trees 
stand  their  chance  with  the  crop.  Then 
autuuni  and  winter  came.  They,  or  one  of 
the  neiglibors  must  winter  their  stock  in  the 
stalk  field,  as  in  the  hurry  of  a  new 
country  they  fiiiled  to  get  hay.  But  then, 
the  cattle  probably  will  not  molest  the  trees, 
and  it  must  be  risked  at  any  rate.  The  re- 
sult is,  in  the  spring  not  a  single  tree  is  left, 
and  of  course  "you  can't  raise  apples  in 
Iowa."  Others  have  been  in  the  country 
for  a  score  of  years,  and  have  never  set  out 
a  shade  or  fruit  tree,  because  they  have 
"  liearn"  that  fruit  would  not  grow  in  Iowa. 
But  they  had  a  splendid  orchard  where  they 
used  to  live,  and  have  almost  conluded  to  go 
back  where  they  can  raise  fruit.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  with  this  class  of  men,  tliey  never 
planted  a  tree  anyiohere.  And  if  it  had  not 
been  fur  other  than  their  class,  there  never 
would  have  been  fruit  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Ohio,  or  any  other  State. 
Somebody  must  set  out,  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect young  trees,  or  you  can  never  raise 
fruit  anywhere. 

Now  opposed  to  this  notion,  we  claim, 
not  only  can  we  raise  fruit  in  Iowa  and  the 
contiguous  Western  States,  but  that  we  can 
do  it  better  and  more  of  it  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  There  are  noble 
pioneers  who  have  planted,  and  waited  the 
necessary  time,  have  cared  for  their  trees, 
have  wiitched  the  adaptation  of  our  climate 
to  difl'erent  varieties,  have  learned,  some- 
times by  costly  experience  it  is  true,  what  to 
adopt  and  what  to  reject,  and  we  are  now 
reaping  a  golden  harvest  in  sonic  of  the 
finest  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  with  spec- 
imen fruits  that  challenge,  and  carry  off  the 
premiums  as  the  finest  in  the  pomological 
exhibitions  in  the  country  and  tlie  world. 

The  history  and  experience  of  these  noble 
men  is  within  our  reach,  and  it  shall  be  the 
work  of  the  "  Western  Pomoloyist "  to  gather 
up  and  spread  before  its  readers  such  facts 
and  statistics  as  shall  eradicate  from  the 
western  States,  the  odium  cast  upon  them, 
and  place  them  where  they  in  truth  belong, 
in  the  very  van  of  the  fruit-growing  States 
of  the  country. 

To  this  end  we  a.sk  the  assistance  of  ama- 
teur fruit-growers.  Tell  us  your  expe- 
rience. Tell  us  the  ago  and  varieties  of  your 
trees.  At  what  age  from  the  setting  your 
varieties  began  to  bear,  and  what  amount 


your  trees  are  producing  now.  What  pro- 
portion of  your  trees  have  died,  and  from 
what  causes.  In  short,  everything  that  has 
interested  you  in  your  noble  work.  And 
that  is  just  what  will  interest  and  prove  val- 
uable to  those  just  entering  upon  the  busi- 
ness. 

We  mean  to  make  the  columns  of  the 
PoMOLOGiST  teem  with  facts  and  figures, 
showing  how  winiderfully  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate aid  the  Western  fruit-grower.  Let  us 
hear  from  every  part  of  the  Western  States. 


The  Kind  of  Trees  to  Plant. 
Here  is  a  bit  of  common  sense  and  true 
philosophy  that  every  man  about  to  plant 
a  tree  should  read  and  remember.  And  here 
we  shall  put  in  a  word  about  the  roots  of 
trees  dug  for  transplanting ;  and  that  is,  we 
would  rather  have  the  principal  roots  of  a 
good  healthj'  apple  tree  cut  to  within  six  or 
eight  inches  of  the  crown,  than  to  have  them 
left  longer.  If  the  tree  be  rightly  trans- 
planted, new  roots  will  be  pushed  out  ciuicker 
and  more  vigorously,  than  if  left  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  in  length.  It  is  from  the 
new  roots  that  strike  out  from  the  terminous 
of  the  old  ones,  that  determines  the  future 
of  the  tree,  rather  than  the  latterals,  which 
at  best  never  amount  to  much  on  the  old 
roots.  The  extract  alluded  to  is  cut  from 
the  catalogues  of  Messrs  Hargis  &  Summers 
of  Quimy,  Illinois. 

" Many  persons  think  if  thej'  select  an  old 
tree  tliey  must  have  fruit  much  sooner  than 
by  selecting  a  young  (me.  Every  _year  the 
filu'ous  roots,  (the  life  of  the  tree,)  grow 
fartlicr  and  father  from  the  stem,  and  conse- 
i|Uently,  in  digging  a  tree  four  or  five  years 
old  unless  more  pains  is  takcii  th;i.n  the  tree 
is  worth,  you  have  naked  rods  for  roots, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  lo)ig,  which 
may  throw  out  fibrous  roots  before  the  tree 
can  grow,  and  unless  the  top  is,severely  cut 
back,  no  gmwth  will  be  made  the  first  sea- 
son ;  whereas  by  selecting  a  3'oung,  vigorous 
tree,  a  mass  of  flue  roots  is  found  at  or  near 
the  stem,  ready,  as  soon  as  trans] ilanted,  to 
take  hold  of  the  soil  and  connnencc  feeding 
the  top.  Good,  thrifty  tw<i  and  three  year 
old  trees  will  give  the  best  returns;  two  in 
jireference  to  four,  and  one  in  preference  to 
five  year  old  trees,  unless  more  than  ordin- 
ary care  is  bestowed  upon  them. 


Pl.\steii  for  the  Cuucdwo. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Western  Rural  .saved  his 
plums  from  the  curculio  for  three  years  by 
the  use  of  plaster.  His  process  consists  of 
dusting  the  trees  with  plaster  while  the 
leaves  and  fruit  are  wet  with  dew.  The 
]ilum  should  be  entirely  coated  with  plaster 
from  the  time  they  begin  to  set  until  they 
have  outgrown  danger  from  the  curculio, 
Use  about  two  quarts  of  very  dry  plaster  on 
each  tree,  dusting  it  on  from  under  the  tree 
as  well  as  from  both  sides.  When  the  plas- 
ter is  washed  oft"  by  rain  it  .should  be  re- 
newed, as  the  curculio  is  very  iiersevering 
and  searches  for  a  suitable  place  to  deposit 
its  eggs. 

— The  tillers  of  the  .soil  are  the  only  peo- 
ple wlio  have  a  solid  foundation  in  business, 
althoiigli  they  may  not  alwa3's  make  the 
largest  profit  on  their  labor. 
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Growing  Peppermint. 

A  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  piipor  says  few  peo- 
ple are  aware  that  more  peppermint  is  grown 
iu  the  ndjoiniug  county  of  Wayne,  N.  Y.,  and 
more  of  the  essential  oil  of  i)ei)permint 
manufactured  ia  that  locality  than  at  any 
other  place  on  the  globe.  The  growth  of 
the  peppermint  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
oil,  is  a  vast  source  of  revenue  to  Wayne 
county.  The  valley  of  the  Clyde  river  con- 
tains many  acres  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
this  plant.  The  mode  of  culture  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rice 
crop  in  South  Carolina.  The  plants  arc 
usually  set  upon  low  ground  bordering  the 
river,  which  is  liable  to  be  covered  with 
water  during  the  si)ring  inundations.  The 
plant  derives  great  benefit  from  the  annual 
overflow.  , 

The  ground  to  receive  the  plants  is  usually 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  is  carefully 
cultivated  the  first  year.  The  crop  reaches 
its  most  vigorous  growth  and  abundant  yield 
the  second  year.  The  third  season  it  has 
nearly  covered  the  ground,  and  the  yield  is 
much  less.  At  the  end  of  this  season  the 
old  roots  are  taken  out,  and  it  is  replanted 
in  the  spring.  This  process  of  cultivation 
requires  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  and  is,  we 
are  informed,  about  to  give  way  to  a  new 
process,  which  requires  less  labor,  and  makes 
the  crop  much  more  productive.  An  exten- 
sive cultivator  plows  over  his  peppermint 
field  in  the  autumn,  leaving  all  the  roots  in 
the  ground,  and  the  next  season  the  plants 
start  early,  giving  a  fine,  luxuriant  gi-owth, 
almost  free  from  grass  and  weeds.  This  pro- 
cess can  be  repeated  year  after  j'ear,  and  it 
is  thought  will  supersede  all  other  modes  of 
cultivation. 

No  doubt  overfiowing  will  benetit  the 
peppermint  crop,  for  the  plant  flourishes 
best  iu  moist  ground,  but  it  is  not  an  abso- 
lutely requisite.  We  have  seeu  it  flourish  for 
years  on  the  same  ground  without  either 
overflowing  or  re-planting. 


California  Table  and  Wine  Grapes. 

California  has  gained  a  world-wide  re- 
nown for  her  great  abundance  and  variety 
of  pomological  productions,  and  their  mam- 
moth size.  The  most  prominent  attraction 
amid  her  horticultural  products  is  to  be 
found  in  the  abundance,  variety  and  long- 
continued  supply  of  the  .grape  crop.  All 
the  foreign  grapes  thi-ive  there  in  the  open 
air.  The  San  Frdnrism  Alta  thus  speaks  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  California  grapes 
for  the  desert  and  wine  : 

"  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  more  prized 
here  than  any  other  grape,  on  account  of  its 
large  size  and  rich  spicy  flavor.  It  does  best 
on  a  gravel  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  clay, 
and  bears  very  jioorly  in  rich  clay  loam 
without  sand  or  gravel.  The  most  product- 
ive Muscat  vines  are  on  the  Sonoma  Valley. 
In  good  years  it  yields  9,000  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  an  average  wholesale  price  is  seven 
cents  per  pound,  making  a  grape  yield  of 


$030  per  acre,  of  which  $50  may  be  counted 
for  cultivation,  picking  and  .sending  to  mar- 
ket. One  of  the  chief  objections  of  this  prape 
is,  that  it  does  not  "set"  well  in  manj'  pla- 
ces, and  then  the  only  wa}-  to  secure  a  good 
crop  is  to  pull  oft'  some  of  the  blossoms  and 
shake  the  pollen  over  other  blossoms  which 
are  left  to  bear.  The  vine  generally  starts 
out  to  produce  two  crops  every  season,  but 
the  careful  vigneron  plucks  off"  the  second 
set  of  blossoms,  for  otherwise  nsither  crop 
would  ripen  properly.  The  Alexandrian 
Muscat  is  the  only  grape  that  is  good  for 
wine  and  first  rate  for  the  table,  for  rasins 
and  for  long  transportation. 

The  Flame  Tokay  is  prized  for  its  fine  ap- 
pearance and  for  its  excellent  keeping  qual- 
ities, but  it  is  useless  for  wine  and  has  little 
flavor.  It  bears  more  than  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  has  hitherto  commanded  the 
same  price  in  the  market.  It  may  come  into 
demand  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  Queen 
of  Nice  differs  so  little  from  the  Flame  Tokay 
that  by  man_y  is  regarded  as  the  .same  grape. 

The  Rose  of  Peru  is  a  large,  firm  grape, 
of  fine  flavor,  yielding  in  good  years  12,000 
pounds  to  tile  acre.  The  price  is  about  six 
cents  per  pound,  but  the  inferior  price  is 
compensated  by  the  superior  yield  as  com- 
jmred  with  the  varieties  jireviously  mention- 
ed. The  Black  Hamburg  is  large,  fine  in 
flavor,  and  well  suited  to  transportation,  but 
it  is  inferior  to  the  Rose  of  Peru.  The  Isa- 
abella  and  Catawba  vines  produce  little,  and 
the  grapes  do  not  bear  tran.sportation.  There 
are  .several  Muscatels  and  some  varieties  of 
the  Cliasselas  that  are  good  for  the  table,  but 
they  do  not  bear  .shipment  well.  The  Zi:i- 
findcl,  Malvoisie,  Riessling,  Black  Burgundy 
and  Traminer  are  excellent  for  wine,  but  are 
not  in  demand  for  the  table.  The  Mission 
grape,  especially  when  grown  in  the  Los 
Angeles  di.strict,  is  very  rich  in  sugar  if 
plucked  soon  after  ripening,  and  if  left  on 
the  vine  till  November,  the  sugar  changes  to 
spirit,  so  that  it  becomes  highly  vinous,  and 
is  for  that  reason  preferred  by  some  persons, 
but  it  could  not  be  transported  from  the 
Southern  coast  to  the  Mississippi  valley  with 
profit,  although  it  could  be  obtained  in  an}' 
quantity  at  two  or  three  cents  per  pound. 
Many  of  the  Mission  vines  will  be  grafted 
next  winter,  mostly  with  the  varieties  pre- 
ferred for  wine." 


Apples  Now  and  Then. — Twenty  years 
ago  the  a|)|ile-nrehar<ls  iu  Western  New  York 
wrr  not  Considered  of  any  iiarticular  value 
to  their  owni'rs,  as  the  very  best  varieties 
could  be  imrehased  for  twelve  cents  per 
liushel,  and  cider  would  seldom  bring  more 
than  a  dolliu'  per  barrel  at  the  press.  Now 
it  nnist  be  ajjparent  that  ajijile-culture  at 
that  time  was  not  a  very  profitable  busines.s. 
But  tlie  times  have  changed,  and  the  increase 
of  population  and  facilities  for  transportation 
have  caused  an  increase  in  demand,  unlil  tlie 
farmers  in  that  section  have  no  ditlicnlty  iu 
obtaining  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  th"y 
did  a  few  years  ago ;  consp(|Uently,  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  fruit  with  them  "is  now  a 
profitable  business. — HortituHunil  Record. 


Mulch  for  "Winter  Protection— Mice. 

There  arc  many  varieties  of  wliat  are 
termed  hardy  bulbs,  that  will  bloom  much 
better  than  ihey  usually  do  if  protected  in 
winter.  A  few  inches  of  coarse  litter,  such 
as  straw,  hay,  or  corn-stalks,  will  answer  the 
purjiose  very  well ;  but  when  these  are  aji- 
plied  before  the  ground  freezes  they  help  to 
keep  the  frost  out,  consequently  mice  and 
ground  moles  find  a  very  convenient  harbor 
among  the  bulbs. — Ex. 

It  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  apply  any 
mulch  to  bulbs,  strawberries,  or  to  any  other 
hardy  or  half  hardy  bulbs  or  plants  before 
the  ground  freezes.  No  such  aitplicjttion  is 
advisable  until  the  ground  becomes  frozen  to 
the  depth  of  four  to  six  inches.  Mulching 
for  winter  protection  is  not  so  much  for  pro- 
tection against  frost  as  against  the  alterna- 
tions of  freezing  and  thawing.  The  desider- 
atum sought  is,  to  retain  the  frost  in  the 
ground  and  thereby  secure  to  the  roots  of 
plants  a  uniform  equilibrium  of  temperature. 
If  the  mitlch  be  applied  too  early  there  is 
imminent  danger  of  smothering  the  plants. 
There  is  no  surer  protection  against  mice, 
than  frost  and  straw,  if  properly  regulated. 


S1I.4.DING  BY  WHITENING  THE  GLASS. — The 

details  are  probably  these  :  We  have  found 
no  mode  more  simple  than  skim-milk,  with 
a  little  powdered  whitening  mixed  with  it 
(say  as  much  whitening  a.s  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut), reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  two  or  three  quarts  of 
milk.  We  would  advise  those  trj'ing  the 
scheme  to  do  a  piece  of  glass  first.  Let  it 
dry,  and  add  to  the  milk  or  whitening  as 
they  require  less  or  mcu'e  shading.  If  it  be 
put  on  quickly  and  thinly  by  one  man  with 
a  brush,  and  another  follow  with  a  dry 
duster-brush,  merely  daubing  it  quickly  with 
the  dry  brush,  the  shading  will  have  the 
appearance  of  shaded  ground  glass,  and  look 
neat. — A  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Effect  op  Tempera  tube  on  the  Gkape. 
— J.  Pearson,  iu  Cottage  Oardencr,  says: 
"When  I  was  a  boy  I  remember  seeing  a 
vine  which  was  trained  across  three  houses; 
it  was  in  flower  in  one  house,  the  grapes 
were  half  grown  iu  the  second,  and  quite 
ripe  in  the  third.  I  believe  it  was  planted 
in  the  middle  house  and  trained  right  and 
left,  but  of  this  I  am  not  quite  sure,  nor  is  it 
important.  These  flowers,  and  green  and 
ripe  grapes,  all  grew  on  the  root,  showing,  I 
think,  that  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
has  more  efl'ect  on  a  growing  vine  thau  the 
temperature  of  the  soil. 


— Fruit  retains  its  color  and  flavor  best 
when  cooked  but  a  short  time  in  sirup,  but 
it  is  less  likely  to  ferment  when  boiled  a 
long  time. 


— Uniform  temperature  and  a  constant 
supply  of  moisture,  are  the  prime  elements 
of  success  in  fruit  culture.  Mulching  enables 
us  to  accomplish  this. 
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President  McWhorter's  Address. 

"We  present  below,  the  adcU-ess  of  Tyler 

McWhorter,  President  of  the  Illinois  State 

Horticultural    Society,  at    the    Fourteenth 

Annual  Meeting  at  Ottawa,  on  the  14th  ult : 

Friends  of  tlve  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society : — Most  cordially  I  greet  you  all,  and 
congratulate  you  that  we  are  again  convened 
to  enjoy  that  reciprocal  good  feeling,  for 
which  horticultural  gatherings  are  so  much 
characterized.  And  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
abatement  in  our  zeal  in  investigating  those 
interesting  subjects,  so  intimately  related  to 
the  higher  advancement  of  our  civilization, 
the  improvement  of  our  landsaipes,  the 
charms  of  rural  life — in  short,  to  our  whole 
domestic  prosperity. 

It  is  with  much  diflidence  that  I  assume 
the  position  to  which  you  have  elected  me 
— a  position  which  was  to  me  quite  unex- 
pected, and  I  will  add,  unsought.  If  I  fail 
to  meet  your  expectations,  I  will  trust  that 
the  same  spirit  of  kindness  and  personal  rc- 
si^ect  that  have  ever  been  manifested  toward 
me,  will  induce  you  to  bear  with  my  incom- 
petency. 

We  are  assembled  together  to  hold  our 
fourteenth  annual  meeting,  here  in  tliis  in- 
teresting town  of  Ottawa,  surrounded  by  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  timbered  bluffs  and 
rocky  promontories,  that  call  to  mind  the 
memories  of  Indian  legendary. 

With  the  older  members  of  this  associa- 
tion it  is  but  natural  to  reeiU  the  fact,  that 
the  original  foundation  of  our  present  socie- 
ty was  the  Northwestern  Fruitgrowers'  As- 
sociation, organized  in  the  autumn  of  1851. 

Sitting  before  me  are  some  familiar  faces 
of  those  who  were  among  the  founders  of 
that  primitive  organization  ;  and  inadvertent- 
ly the  mind  recalls  the  memorj'  of  those  who 
then  anticipated  in  our  gatherings,  but  have 
since  passed  away. 

In  looking  back  over  the  field  of  our  past 
labors,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  the  practical  progress  we 
have  made.  A  spirit  has  been  awaken- 
ed in  the  public  mind  until  tree  planting 
and  fruit  growing  have  been  airried  to 
an  extent,  that  at  that  time  no  one  could 
have  anticipated — even  in  some  instances 
the  spirit  ol  planting  has  outrun  people's 
judgment.  Over  our  broad  prairies  where 
the  wild  winds  and  prairie  fires  had  free 
sweep,  we  have  lived  to  see  it  dotted  with 
valuable  homesteads,  surrounded  with  grt)ves 
and  orchards  and  lines  of  hedges.  We  see 
an  increasing  tendency  to  improvement  in 
homestead  arrangements,  to  which  the  rich 
and  enlivening  effect  of  evergreens  begin  to 
appear.  Lands  formerly  deemed  wortliless, 
have  been  brought  into  valuable  requisition, 
and  extensively  applied  to  fruit  culture. 

During  tlie  fruit  season,  loaded  fruit  trains 
are  moving  over  our  railroad  lines,  until  well 
tilled  Ijoxes  and  baskets  are  heaped  and  jnled 
in  the  markets  of  our  larger  towns,  and  the 
markets  of  nearly  every  railroad  town  in  our 
State  is  perfumed  with  the  aroma  of  our 
fruits!  Grape  culture,  from  the  State  nonen- 
tity, has  been  sprung  into  being,  and  l)y  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  is  being  extended  over 
our  whole  country ! 

But  it  is  not  to  regail  ourselves  over  what 
we  have  accomplished,  that  we  are  come  to- 
gether; but  to  consider  earnesth' the  work 
tliat  is  before  us.  Too  well  I  understand  the 
character  of  the  men  whom  I  address,  to 
sujiposel  can  satisfy  you  with  flourishes  and 
rhetoric.  You  will  expect  from  me  practical 
suggestions  on  the  subjects  of  our  investi- 
gations. 

As  a  horticultural  society  we  have  field  of 
investigation,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other 
State.  True,  we  have  not  the  diversity  of 
mountain  ranges  or  inland  lakes.  The  liilly 
range  extending  across  the  Southern  portion 


of  our  State,  the  loess  of  our  river  bluffs,  the 
changes  in  our  underlying  geological  forma- 
tions, the  diversity  of  our  black  prairie  soils 
and  thinner  soils  of  our  rolling  lands,  consti- 
tute the  principal  topographical  features, 
having  any  load  influence  or  horticultural 
pursuits.  But  the  fact  that  our  State  has  an 
extent  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  lati- 
tude, gives  to  our  Horticultural  Society  an 
extensive  field  of  labor. 

Again,  the  climatic  character  of  our  inland 
region,  the  extreme  vicissitudes  of  our  chang- 
ing seasons,  constitute  for  us  a  special  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  Some  seasons  we  have  con- 
tinued rains  and  cloudy  skies,  favorable  to 
the  spread  of  the  fungus  family,  greatly  af- 
fecting the  products  of  our  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  gardens.  Such  has  been  the  pre- 
ceding season.  Other  seasons  have  extreme 
drouths  extending  into  autumn  ;  so  that  the 
trees  close  their  growth  in  mid-summer ;  cir- 
culations ceasing  before  the  essential  ele- 
ments are  elaborated  to  sustain  and  perfect 
the  next  year's  crop.  Such  was  the  summer 
of  1807,  followed  by  the  deficient  crops  of 
1808.  Our  soft  southern  winds  that  prevail 
in  the  summer  months,  extending  into  au- 
tumn, give  us  a  free  growth,  but  not  always 
well  ripened  wood  to  endure  the  severity  of 
the  winter. 

These  peculiarities  of  our  climate,  and  the 
verj'  distinct  character  of  our  sulj-soil — more 
favorable  for  deeper  planting — renders  it 
unsafe  for  us,  in  the  valley  of  the  Great 
AVe.st,  to  rely  for  instruction  on  the  horticul- 
tural savans  of  the  Atlantic  States.  It  de- 
volves on  us  to  solve  our  own  horticultural 
diflicvilties.  And  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that, 
to  some  extent,  these  difficulties  increase 
with  the  increased  extent  of  planting.  This 
is  perhaps  only  what  we  should  expect. 
That  the  prevalence  of  insects  and  parasitic 
fungi  will  multiply  and  extend  in  proportion 
as  we  provide  the  means  by  which  they  ain 
exist,  is  but  a  natural  result.  This  has  been 
the  case  in  other  countries.  More  diseases 
and  more  scientific  skill  is  required  to  raise 
fruit,  as  the  country  becomes  older.  This  is 
so  much  the  case  iu  the  Eastern  States  that 
an  opinion  has  gained  consideralile  extent, 
that  the  apple  crop  is  there  on  the  decline. 
In  the  minds  of  some  this  is  an  occasion  of 
some  alarm.  I  have  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary,  an  extract  from  a  private  let- 
ter from  J.  j.  Thomas,  on  this  subject,  and  I 
think  the  Secretary  has  communiciitimis 
from  otlier  horticulturalists  of  the  older 
States,  on  the  same  suliject.  The  letter  from 
which  I  have  made  extracts  is  in  the  brief 
condensed  st}'le  for  which  the  writings  of 
that  veteran  horticulturalist  is  characterized. 
Mr.  Thomas  takes  a  common  sense  view  of 
the  subject,  free  from  hypothetical  vagaries. 

Thus  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that,  with  the 
increase  of  orchards,  we  have  an  increase  of 
fungoid  infections  and  insects  that  infest 
orchards.  It  is  fnnu  this  circumstance  that 
several  varieties  of  apjjles,  that  were  most 
profitable  in  our  first  orchards,  are  now  so 
scabby  and  worthless,  that  they  are  falling 
into  disrepute.  Hence,  it  is,  that  our  fruit 
lists  needs  occasional  revision.  Varieties, 
that  a  few  years  ago  we  held  in  the  highest 
regard,  we  are  inclined  to  reject. 

As  yet  we  can  boast  of  no  signal  triumph 
over  the  hordes  of  insects  that  infest  our 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  scarcely  any  con- 
trol over  the  various  fungoid  infections. 

The  subject  of  pruning  is  one  on  which 
western  horticulturists  are  quite  unsettled  in 
theory  We  have  not  yet  given  this  subject 
the  close  observation  that  its  importance 
deserves. 

I  would  also  invite  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  cultivation  of  oi'cliards  and  fruit 
grounds  geaerallj'.  AVe  often  have  excessive 
rains,  our  soils  are  easily  washed.  We  are 
yearly  applyii'g  to  fruit  culture  more 
grounds  with  broken  or  unbroken  surface. 


We  are  startled  by  the  revelations  of  geology, 
of  the  wonderful  denudation  of  coiiliueiital 
regions  in  past  durations  of  time  I  fortu- 
nately for  us,  that,  by  some  means,  (we  know 
not  how)  a  goodly  thickness  of  drift  was 
spread  over  the  old  denuded  surface,  consti- 
tuting for  us  the  best  sub-soil  of  which  any 
land  can  boast.  But  if  several  hundred  feet 
in  thickness,  of  the  original  surface  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  action  of  the  elements  in 
past  time,  well  may  we  concern  ourselves 
with  the  ten  fold  greater  rapidity  with  which 
the  surface  of  our  cultivated  grounds  are 
now  being  washed  away  and  carried  off  by 
our  streams.  While  we  are  reveling  in  a 
soil  enriched  by  decaying  grasses  and  the 
ashes  of  prairie  fires  of  past  centuries,  it 
becomes  us  to  consider  how  we  are  to  secure 
continued  fertility  after  the  vegetable  humus 
and  alkalies  of  our  present  surface  shall  be 
washed  away.  To  counteract  or  diminish 
the  washing  process,  to  what  extent  we  may 
profitably  resort  to  underdraining,  surface 
mulching,  seeding  to  gn.sses,  or  to  other 
means,  are  important  considerations. 

As  horticulturists,  it  is  not  only  proper  for 
us  to  learn  in  the  varions  departments  of  our 
pursuijs,  how  a  given  amount  of  labor  can 
be  turned  to  the  most  dollars  and  cents ;  but 
if  we  are  that  dignified,  scientific,  self-.sacri- 
ficing  bod3'  of  men  we  claim  to  be,  this 
should  not  be  the  sole  object  of  our  deliber- 
ations— not  solelj'  to  conduct  our  avocations 
so  as  most  efficiently  to  line  our  i)ockets ;  but' 
we  shfuild  study  and  work  for  the  love  and 
pleasure  of  bringing  forth  fruits  or  facts 
that  may  be  a  blessing  to  those  that  come 
after  us. 

Thus  far,  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  improvement  of  varieties  of 
fruits,  beyond  the  labors  of  a  few  isolated 
experimenters,  has  occurred  from  accidental 
seedlings.  As  yet,  very  little  has  been  done 
in  the  production  of  new  varieties  by  arti- 
ficial means  of  fertilization. 

For  untold  ages  this  work  of  hybridizing 
has  been  going  on  through  the  agency  of 
the  winds  and  the  little  bee.  Let  us  take 
hints  from  nature,  and  learn  from  the  bee. 
If  the  bee  can  transmit  the  pollen  of  the 
fl(iwer  from  tree  to  tree  and  plant  to  plant, 
may  not  the  hand  of  intelligence  do  as 
much?  A  wide  and  interesting  field  lies 
before  us  almost  unexplored !  What  bless- 
ings to  posterity  is  yet  to  be  the  reward  of 
scientific  diligence  iu  this  direction  ? 

If  all  our  melting  pears  have  originated 
from  the  wild  ehcjke  pear  of  Europe,  and  the 
peach  and  the  almond  from  the  wiUl  peach 
of  Persia,  by  the  means  of  natural  variations 
and  accidental  crossings,  who  shall  say 
where  is  the  limit  to  the  improvement  of 
fruits,  or  what  may  not  be  efl'ected  by  intel- 
ligence in  artificial  means  of  hybridizing  ? 

"with  the  accidental  seeding  we  experiment 
with  not  to  exceed  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
for  improvement.  With  hybridizing,  we 
proceed  with  intelligence  and  a  reivsonable 
expectation  of  what  may  be  the  result.  It  is 
but  making  a  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  nature  for  the  amelioration  of 
our  fruits.  I  will  venture  the  opinion  that 
through  this  means  a  class  of  fruits  will  be 
brought  forth  in  future  entirely  surpassing 
our  present  selections.  We  yet  know  noth- 
ing of  any  bounds  that  nature  has  set  in  the 
improvement  of  fruits. 

Between  the  Siberian  apple  and  the  com- 
mon apple,  it  is  believed  that  several  acci- 
dental hybrids  have  already  originated.  I 
am  aware  this  is  doubted  b.v  some,  merely  on 
theoretical  grovmds.  But  it  is  now  well 
known  that  hybridization  is  not  in  all  cases 
bounded  by  tlie  barriers  of  bolanicid  classi- 
ficatiim.  We  have  already  crossed  that 
boundary  line  in  diflen  lit  instaaces  where 
the  specific  ditierence  is  nibre  strongly 
marked  than  between  the  Pyriis  malus  and 
Pyitis  malus  prunifolia.    What  a  pity,  tliat 
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Kature  pays  so  little  regard  to  some  of  the 
hy  laws,  and  hotaniad  rules  wt'  liuvc  prescribed 
for  Iier  in  our  books!  And  wlio  aliall  say 
tlirongh  means  of  artilieiul  liybridizing  wliat 
is  to  be  tlie  mission  of  tlie  Siberian  apjile  ? 
May  not  new  liyljrids  be  originated  liaviug 
mainly  the  barely  cliaracteristics  of  the  tree 
of  the  one  parent,  and  the  fruit  of  the  other? 
And  thus,  may  not  the  cultivation  of  our 
apple  be  carried  up  our  mountain  slopes,  and 
be}-ond  the  line  of  British  America.  On  this 
subject  of  hybridizing,  there  is  an  interesting 
field  of  inquiry  of  wliich  we  are  yet  almost 
entirely  ignorant.  It  rests  with  us  to  make 
an  advance  in  this  direction,  or  leave  it 
wholly  for  those  wlio  shall  come  after  us. 

"While  tree  and  fruit  culture  have  extended 
greatly  in  the  last  decade  of  years,  and  we 
have  learned  much  of  practical  cultivation, 
yet  it  nuist  be  confessed  we  have  not  made 
equal  progress  in  the  improvement  of 
varieties,  except,  perhaps,  with  the  Orape. 

It  is  true  that  some  varieties  of  berries  have 
made  their  advent  imder  fanciful  names,  and 
the  use  of  much  paper  and  ink.  But  in  most 
cases,  after  the  sale  of  the  first  plants,  under 
the  puff  of  ndvertisements,  they  are  scarcely 
heard  of 

With  that  most  desirable  fruit  the  Cherry, 
we  have  made  no  advance,  since  the  labors 
of  Prof  Kirtlaiid.  The  lonely  Early  Rich- 
mond (or  to  please  some  of  our  friends,  we 
■should  perhaps  call  it  Early  May)  holds  en- 
tire monopoly  in  our  "Western  markets.  "We 
would  not  discourage  those  who  are  experi- 
menting with  seedlings  from  this  variety  ;  it 
is  an  ciiterprise  from  which  we  maj'  hope  for 
good  results.  But  I  would  .solicit  attention 
to  the  more  certain  means  of  li}'bridizing 
with  the  Dukes. 

The  subject  of  the  influence  of  dissimilar 
stock  on  fruitfulness,  is  one  that  demands 
more  close  attention.  We  already  under- 
stand that  circulation  may  be  retarded  by  a 
dissimilarity  of  stock.  And,  that  whatever 
retards  circulation,  increases  the  formation 
of  fruit  buds.  It  seems  nearly  conceded  that 
the  Early  Richmond  is  more  productive  on 
the  Morello  stocks ;  and,  that  several  varie- 
ties of  apple  have  shown  more  tendency  to 
jiroductiveucss  when  budded  or  stock  grafted. 
Some  recent  experiments  seem  to  indicate 
that  several  varieties  of  the  sweet  cherries 
will  succeed  with  us  when  worked  on  the 
Early  Richmond  as  a  stock.  This  subject 
should  receive  more  attention;  also  that  of 
working  some  of  our  most  desirable  apples, 
that  are  shy  bearers,  on  some  of  the  Russian 
varieties,  or  on  Siberian  stocks.  "With  a 
laudable  ambition  W'e  Iiave  jiroved  ourselves 
able  to  supply  our  markets  witli  fruit ;  let  us 
next  devise  the  means  to  supply  a  hetter 
quality. 

Another  subject  to  which  it  is  thought 
proper  to  invite  your  attention,  is  that  of 
some  action  to  guard  against  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  "the  Canada  thistle,  and  other 
noxious  weeds  fnmi  the  older  States.  This 
subject  legitimately  claims  the  attention  of 
this  society ;  for  the  means  by  which  we  are 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  the  Canada  thistle 
being  introduced  into  western  soil,  is  in  the 
packing  of  tlie  nursery  stock,  shipjied  from 
the  East.  This  has  already  occurred  in  some 
instances.  I  submit  to  you,  to  take  such 
action  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  thought 
most  efficient  to  check,  or  prevent  this 
dreadful  pest.  It  may  be  advis;ib!e  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  communicate 
with  the  Secretaries  of  County  Agricultural 
Societies  and  other  persons  in  different  coun- 
ties of  our  State,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
this  this  thi.stle  is  already  introduced,  and 
to  solicit  the  action  of  Agricultural  Societies 
to  take  steps  to  eradicate  or  check  the  evil. 

Our  society  has  not  been  delinquent  in  its 
duties  in  making  repeated  etlbrts  to  admon- 
ish the  public  against  imixisition.  In  these 
efforts  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  so 


little  reason  to  be  gratified  with  our  success. 
The  evils  and  imposture  that  are  but  natural 
consequences  of  the  prevailing  system  by 
which  trees  and  plants  are  disseminated  over 
the  country  are  apparent  to  all.  But  the  ex- 
istence of  these  evils  is  in  a  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
western  jieoiile  have  a  morbid  craving  for 
imposture.  With  that  class  of  individuals, 
horticultural  .societies  can  adopt  no  means  to 
fortify  their  credulitj^  But  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  seek  information,  let  us  continue 
to  disseminate  such  ecution  as  may  place  the 
public  on  their  guard  against  all  manner  of 
imposition.  Let  us  continue  to  be  guarded 
against  any  action  by  which  we  will  become 
accessory  to  any  speculation  scheme. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  subject  of 
dividing  the  State  into  Fruit  Districts,  as 
jiroposed  by  our  Secretarj'  in  the  printed 
circular  calling  this  meeting.  In  the  pro- 
posed division  into  seven  Fruit  Districts,  it 
is  the  object  to  take  into  consideration  tlif- 
ference  of  latitude,  temperature,  rain  falls, 
geology  and  topographiail  configuration. 

It  is  .submitted  to  your  judgment,  whether 
this  or  a  similar  division  wiU  not  be  better 
adapted  to  a  successful  management  of  our 
society,  with  tlie  view  of  electing  vice  presi- 
dents and  other  officers  with  regard  to  the 
Fruit  Districts. 

But  before  closing  this  address,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  drop  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  departed  brother.  One  whose  loss  we 
shall  deeply  feel !  One  who,  by  earnest 
application,  had  advanced  to  high  scientific 
attainments  in  a  department  of  knowledge 
of  the  highest  importance  to  liorticultui'e  ! 
One  who,  from  the  genial  worth  of  his  scnil, 
held  a  place  in  all  our  hearts!  By  a  sad 
casualty,  our  State  Entomologist.  Dr.  B.  D. 
Walsh,  has  been  taken  from  us!  He  died  on 
the  18th  of  November. 

Window  Plants. — I  have  been  considered 
to  have  success  with  my  window  plants,  and 
without  presuming  that  my  way  is  much 
better  than  other  people's,  do  think  my 
plants  are  as  good  as  any  of  my  acquaintan- 
ces. I  thought  I  would  say  that  I  think 
your  directions  very  good  about  not  having 
too  much  fire  heat  in  the  room  where  the 
])lants  are  kept,  as  I  have  found  it  to  work 
to  the  injury  of  the  plants.  I  try  to  let  them 
liave  as  much  sun  as  I  can  give  them,  and 
sprinkle  them  at  times  to  keep  the  dust 
ofl",  and  the  insects  down.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  do  which  you  have  said  nothing 
about,  but  which  I  think  has  much  to  do 
with  my  success,  namely,  I  never  water  my 
plants  with  anything  but  lukewarm  water. 
I  most  always  have  a  pitcher  full  of  water 
standing  in  the  sun  by  the  window  to  get 
warm  before  using  it ;  but  if  I  should  want 
to  water  my  plants  before  I  have  my  water 
warmed  in  the  sun,  I  pour  in  a  little  from 
the  tea-kettle,  just  to  take  the  chill  off  of  it. 
Though  I  have  no  fire  in  my  ro<nn,  my 
plants  keep  growing  all  winter,  and  China 
Primroses  and  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  some 
others,  bloom  well  before  winter  is  over.  If 
I  have  any  fear  of  frost  injuring  my  plants, 
I  take  them  entirely  away  from  the  window, 
and  place  them  on  the  floor,  covering  them 
with  muslin,  and  keep  the  shutters  closed 
as  much  as  possible.  I  have  not  got  to  take 
this  trouble  often,  perhaps  only  half  a  dozen 
tiini-s  during  the  winter.  If  my  experience 
will  be  of  Use  to  your  paper,  you  may  pub- 
lish my  account  of"  it. — B.  W.  B.,  in  Oardcncr 
Montlily. 


Nature  in  Horticulture. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Alton,  111.  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg  read  an 
essay  on  Nature  in  Horticulture,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"We  hear  much  loose  talk  in  horticultural 
matters  about  "  following  nature."  One 
man  proposes  to  follow  nature  by  omitting 
cultivation ;  another  by  abolishing  pruning ; 
another  by  mulching,  and  so  on;  justifjing 
some  very  diverse  and  curious  practice  by 
that  ambiguous  expression. 

In  this  essay  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
one  or  two  propositions,  qualifying,  and 
taking  exception  to  this  mode  of  thought 
and  practice. 

I.  In  horticulture  w^e  do  not  seek  the 
conditions  nor  the  results  of  nature.  Instead 
of  scattered  trees  growing  irregularly,  we 
want  great  masses  regularly  planted,  for 
convenience  in  cultivation.  Instead  of  vig- 
orous trees,  we  want  fruitful  trees ;  and  in 
place  of  the  small  and  acid  fruit  of  the  fields 
and  forests,  we  desire  the  large  and  luscious 
monstrosities  of  the  garden  and  orchard. 
"  It  is  evident,"  Siiys  Dr.  Warner,  in  his  work 
upon  apples,  "  that  very  often  the  conditions 
of  a  plant  and  its  products,  which  we  most 
highly  prize,  and  towards  which  all  our 
eflbrts  in  its  culture  are  directed,  are  really 
departures  from  the  natural  and  healthy 
statas ;  or  in  other  words,  what  we  covet,  is 
really  a  state  of  diseased  and  almormal  ac- 
tion." 

II.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
say  we  "  follow  nature  "  in  horticulture  ex- 
cept in  this  sense :  that  we  must  know  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  obey  or  violate  them 
acording  to  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 
In  propagation,  we  learn  to  observe  the  law 
of  relationship  in  grafting  the  apple  upon 
the  apple,  and  not  upon  the  pear;  and  again 
to  violate  it  in  grafting  the  pear  upon  the 
quince,  in  order  to  threaten  life,  which  tends 
to  fruitfulness.  In  transplantation,  we  learn 
that  fibrous-rooted  plants  recover  themselves 
most  easily,  and  seek  by  frequent  removals 
to  induce  roots  of  that  character  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tree  in  its  final  and  permanent 
planting  in  the  orchard.  In  cultivation  we 
stimulate  an  excessive  growth  to  obtain  early 
maturity;  and  in  pruning,  we  sometimes 
endeavor  to  induce  stronger  growth  of  wood  ; 
or  again  to  threaten  life  and  Induce  the  for- 
menUation  of  fruit  buds. 

These  illu.strations  might  be  continued  at 
great  length;  but  perhaps  I  have  given 
enough  to  show  that  the  art  of  horticulture 
is  the  wise  application  of  natural  sciences, 
and  hardly,  in  any  sense  an  imitation  of  the 
prodigal  and  costly  methods  of  nature.  Na- 
ture is  extravagant;  as  in  view  of  her  large 
landed  possessions,  she  ran  afford  to  be.  She 
can  devote  several  rods  of  ground  to  growing 
an  inferior  and  sour  crab  apple  tree,  such  as 
we  read  in  "  John  Brown."  But  the  thrifty 
fruit  grower  on  his  forty  and  eighty  acres  of 
land  must  husband  his  sjiace  and  make  every 
rod  blcssom  and  fruit.  His  art  must  "  mend 
nature."  Nature  don't  care  whether  she  gets 
a  crop  or  not.  She  has  no  debts  to  pay  with 
the  expected  fruit.  But  the  horticulturist 
has  "his  young  barbarians  at  their  play," 
whose  natures,  at  some  expense,  he  hopes  to 
train  and  rear  into  something  higher  and 
nobler;  and  this  and  food  and  raiment  make 
profits  needful,  and,  as  all  men  should,  he 
must  produce  or  create  these  profits  by 
yearly  care  and  toil. 
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Ebchibition  of  Insects  at  Paris. 

An  Association,  says  the  American  Ento- 
mologist,  was  established  in  Paris  in  1867,  for 
the  special  study  of  those  branches  of  ento- 
mology which  are  of  practical  importance 
to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  portions  of 
the  community.  The  Society  held  an  exhi- 
bition in  1867,  and  a  second  one  in  August, 
1868.  The  very  existence  of  a  society  of 
this  kind,  shows  how  thoroughly  the  French 
people  ara  alive  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  insect  question;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
have  a  similar.organization  in  this  country. 
By  association  and  bj'  combination,  we  can 
always  accomplish  more  than  b}'  individual 
eflbrt. 

That  our  readers  ma}'  get  some  idea  of  the 

character  of  this  exhibition,  we  make  the 
following  extract  from  a  report  published  by 
Mr.  R.  T.  Lewis,  in  the  October  number  of 
Sardwicke's  (London)  Science  Gossip: 

"  The  second  division  of  the  exhibition 
{insectes  nuisHiles)  was  subdivided  into  ten 
classes,  in  which  the  insects  were  arranged 
according  to  their  habits,  instead  of  in  the 
scientific  order  of  their  genera ;  a  plan  admi- 
rably designed  for  practically  useful  purpo- 
ses. Here,  at  a  glance,  a  i)erson  iiiterested 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  particular  plant  might 
see  specimens  of  every  insect  known  to 
attack  it,  and  not  only  were  they  shown  in 
their  perfect  form  and  of  both  sexes,  but 
also  in  the  larva  and  the  pupa  states,  with 
specimens  of  their  eggs,  and"  of  dried  por- 
tions of  plants  which  had  suffered  from 
them.  To  each  series  labels  were  affixed, 
upon  which  were  written  the  names  of  the 
insects,  in  Latin  and  in  French,  with  brief 
notices  of  their  ravages,  and  in  some  in- 
stances also  the  means  of  their  extermina- 
tion. There  was  an  excellent  collection  of 
stuffed  birds,  with  their  nests  and  eggs,  and 
many  contrivances  for  the  fostering  and  pre- 
servation of  their  young.  The  value  to  the 
agriculturist  of  these  feathered  allies,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  teeming  with  insect  life, 
was  demonstrated  by  carefully  tabulated 
statements,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  upwards 
of  300  glass  tubes,  each  of  which  contained 
the  debris  of  cockchafers  and  other  destruc- 
tive insects  taken  from  the  crops  of  little 
birds.  In  the  same  class  were  also  a  number 
of  live  tortoises,  lizards,  and  other  insect- 
feeders,  as  well  as  of  ichneumons,  and  such 
insects  as  prey  upon  their  fellows." 

China  Tree  Fences  in  Mississippi. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Ameriam.  Agri- 
cidiurist  relates  the  following  method  prac- 
ticed by  planters  in  fencing  the  prairie  lands 
in  Mississippi  with  the  China  tree: 
They  drill  in  on  the  line  ofthe  intended  fence, 
in  the  fall,  the  seed  of  the  China  tree  ;  the  fol- 
lowing sjiring  strong  shoots  come  up,  grow- 
ing several  feet  in  liight  tlie  first  season. 
These  are  thinned  out  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  left  to  grow,  the  tops  being  pruned 
that  they  maj'  not  be  blown  dowu,  and  also 
to  force  as  much  growtli  as  i)ossibU!  into  the 
trunks.     As  they  grow  very   rapidly,  only 


about  four  or  five  years  are  required  to  fill 
about  one-half  the  space  between  tliem. 
When  of  sufficient  size,  the  tops  are  all 
sawed  off  evenly  at  anj'  liight  required,  (in 
autumn,)  and  allowed  to  fall  on  either  side  of 
the  stumps,  and  to  lie  and  dry  during  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  when  vegetation  again 
starts,  these  tops  are  set  on  fire  and  burned, 
the  heat  being  usually  sufficient  to  kill  the 
stumps,  and  soon  the  bark  peels  off,  lenving 
a  line  of  straight  white  [losts,  firmly  set  in 
the  earth,  which  will  last  for  a  long  time.  I 
don't  know  as  this  tree  will  stand  the  cold  of 
the  Northern  winters,  but  thiidc  it  will ;  and 
if  so,  only  a  little  time,  not  much  trouble, 
and  almost  no  expense,  will  attend  the  set- 
ting of  a  good  fence.  Any  quantity  of  seed 
can  be  had  iu  this  section  of  coimtry  at 
small  cost." 

♦-•-•^ 

Orchards  in  Grass. 

As  with  pruning  and  some  other  horticul- 
tural operations,  there  is  more  or  less  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  grass 
vs.  cultivation  for  the  orchard.  In  looking 
over  our  file  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly  for 
1863,  our  eye  met  the  following  from  Dr. 
James  Weed  of  Muscatine.  We  w<mid  like 
to  hear  from  the  Dr.  on  this  subject — wheth- 
er .seven  winters  have  changed  his  views? 

"We  begun  planting  orchards  in  meadow, 
in  this  State,  some  fifteen  years  ago.  To 
secure  a  vigorous  but  moderate  growth,  that 
would  be  likely  to  endure  a  severe  and  try- 
ing climate,  and  the  difficulty  of  employing 
cari.'ful  worknie.i  to  plough  ai.d  cultivate  the 
land  in  crops,  were  our  principal  reasons  for 
pla  iting  in  meadow.  Four  or  five  feet  cir- 
cles over  the  roots  of  the  trees  were  kept 
well  cultivated  fu'  three  or  f )ur  yeai-s,  when 
the  grass  was  permitted  to  occupy  the  whole 
ground.  Top-dressings  of  manure  have  been 
aijplied,  to  some  e.xtont,  for  the  mutual  ben- 
efit of  both  the  grass  and  the  trees,  and  the 
latter,  as  desired,  have  been  uniformly  h:!rdy 
on  all  suitaljly  dry  ground,  while  many  trees 
in  orchards  constantly  cultivated  iu  crops 
have  been  killed. 

The  past  season  has  aflbrded  us  new  expe- 
rience. When  the  drouth  had  fairly  set  in, 
in  June,  we  said,  "  Now  if  this  should  con- 
tinue through  the  season,  the  grass  may  so 
exhaust  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  as  to  de- 
prive the  trees  of  an  amount  requisite  to 
mature  a  cro]i."  A  part  of  the  orcluird  in 
which  blue  grass  had  excluded  other  varie- 
ties, ajid  thus  become  unproductive  as 
meadow,  had  lieen  plmighed  up  and  cultiva- 
ted two  years,  an<l  rows  of  different  kinds  of 
suuuner  apjiles  extended  across  bith  the 
meadow  and  cultivated  ground ;  and,  al- 
though the  fruit  on  the  trees  cultivated  was 
somewhat  larger  than  on  those  in  meadow, 
the  cro])  on  tlie  latter  was  of  fair  size,  abun- 
dant, and  altogether  better  than  we  supposed 
could  be  realized  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

On  our  rich  soils  at  the  West,  it  would  be 
time  wasted  to  advocate  "clean  culture," — 
the  question  lies  between  grass  and  cultivated 
crops.  Sowed  crops  are  inadmissable ;  the 
plough  destroys  the  surface-roots,  and  the 
growing  grain  monopolizes  the  nutriment 
and  moisture. 

Those  who  are  impatient  in  waiting  for  an 
orcliard,  and  ari'  willing  to  incur  tlie  risk  of 
losses  from  bliglit  and  severe  winters,  will 
plant  in  corn  or  other  hoed  crops.  Others 
who  are  disposed  to  be  always  on  the  side  of 
safety,  and  are  reluctant  to  lose  valuable 
trees  occasionally  when  grown,  will,  we 
think,  prefer  grass-culture."  They  will  cer- 
teinly  realize  an  important  advantage  from 
this  modet— he  fruit,  when  it  drops  from  the 
tree,  will  be  always  clean,  and  require  no 
washing,  as  is  the  case  when  it  lies  <ni  culti- 
Vilted  ground  during  rains." 


Producing;  Mushrooms. 

The  English  and  French  people  make 
great  account  of  mushrooms.  In  our  coun- 
try they  are  not  highly  prized,  though  they 
are  becoming  more  common.  The  English 
Journal  of  Agriculture  gives  the  following 
method  of  growing  them  ; 

"  My  experience  as  a  mushroom  cultivator 
extends  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Du- 
ring that  period  I  have  grown  them  in  many 
diftereut  ways,  in  many  fashionable  as  well 
as  unfashionaljle  houses  and  sheds,  and  in 
the  open  air,  during  summer  and  winter,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  vari- 
ous purposes — for  the  supjily  of  ducal  tables, 
and  for  sale  in  Convent  Garden  Market — and 
I  can  truly  say,  without  desiring  to  boast  of 
my  own  success,  that  there  is  no  vegetable 
so  simple  or  easy  of  cultivation  as  the  mush- 
room. 

The  method  which  I  generalU'  adopt  for 
winter  supply,  and  that  which  I  have  found 
the  simplest,  ma}'  be  briefly  stated  thus : — 
I  procure  two  cart-loads  of  good,  fresh  stable 
manure,  and  shake  out  the  longest  of  the 
straw.  I  am  not,  however,  very  particular 
about  tins.  Then  it  is  turned  over  in  the 
open  air  once  or  twice  to  get  rid  of  the  rank 
steam.  When  this  is  gone,  the  dung  is  taken 
into  one  of  the  sheds  at  the  back  of  the 
houses,  and  about  four  barrow-fuls  of  or- 
dinary faesh  soil  mixed  with  it.  The  bed  is 
then  made  up  on  the  floor  of  the  shed,  to  a 
depth  of  about  twelve  inches,  pressed  rather 
firmly,  and  spawned  when  at  a  temperature 
of  between  seventy-five  to  eight}'  degrees. 
A  covering  of  an  inch  of  good,  strong  loam, 
in  a  rather  rough  state,  is  then  added,  and 
beaten  level  with  a  spade.  By  using  heavy 
loam  as  a  covering,  the  mushrooms  produced 
are  of  a  much  more  solid  character  than 
where  light,  sifted  soil  is  used ;  they  are, 
consequently,  more  valuable,  commanding  a 
fiir  higher  price  in  the  market.  The  whole 
is  then  covered  up  with  at  least  nine  inches 
of  straw  or  long  litter. 

I  never  use  any  fire  heat,  as  I  consider 
that  a  piece  of  useless  extravagance.  Better 
mushrooms  can  be  grown  without  fire  heat 
than  with  it,  and  a  continuous  supply  kept 
up  throughout  the  coldest  winters. 

I  have  several  beds  iu  bearing  now  that 
have  been  made  in  the  manner  described. 
To-day  (Dec.  16th)  I  have  picked  a  small 
pailful  from  a  square  foot.  I  could  pick 
many  such — in  fact,  the  beds  are  a  perfect 
sheet  of  white  all  over.  Seeing  that  they 
are  so  ea-sily  cultivated,  who  would  be,  who 
need  be,  without  their  dish  of  mushrooms? 


— Pie  plant  should  be  transplanted  eveiy 
two  or  three  years  if  you  would  have  a  large 
growth.  The  stools  should  be  taken  up  very 
early  in  the  spring  and  divided.  The  work 
should  be  done  early,  for  the  buds  push  out 
at  a  very  low  temperature. 

— White  and  black  hickory  nuts,  found 
uiuler  the  leaves  in  the  forest  will  grow  if 
gathered. 
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Gleanings,  Wants  and  Helps. 
Transmission  ok  Scions. — The  Iransmi!;- 
sion  of  a  few  choice  scions  for  a  long  dis- 
tance safely,  may  be  done  by  putt ini^  them 
into  a  glass  vial,  or  any  glass  bottle  long 
enough  to  contain  the  sciou.s,  and  a  small 
piece  of  dry  sponge.  Press  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  water  sufficient  to  .saturate  it.  Then 
put  the  .scions  in  the  bottle  witii  a  wet 
sponge  on  top,  and  seal  the  vial  hcrmeticallj'. 
Wrap  in  strong  paper,  and  tlicy  may  be  sent 
by  mail  almo.st  any  distance,  and  will  be 
found  perfectly  fresh. 

— A  Sau  Francisc)  paper  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  grapes  from  California,  by 
the  Pacilic  Railroad,  will  be  retailed  in  tlie 
Atlantic  States  for  five  cents  a  pouud. 

— Apples  decay  more  rapidly  in  tlic  light 
than  in  a  dark  place. 

Wax  For  Top  Grafting. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Phnujhman  gives 
the  following  directions  for  making  wax  for 
lop  grafting:  Resin,  three  pouads;  bee.s- 
wax,  one  and  oue-half  pounds ;  linseed  oil 
o.ie  pint.  Thoroughly  melt  the  beeswax 
and  resin,  then  add  the  oil,  and  boil  over  a 
slow  fire  .some  time,  then  pour  it  iato  a  vos- 
s;  1  of  cold  water.  Whea  take.i  out,  a  few 
mii.ules'  working  a  id  it  is  Jit  for  use,  even 
on  a  cold  day,  and  that  without  a  bucket  of 
hot  water,  to  keep  it  in  working  order ; 
neither  will  it  run  in  hot  weather.  This  I 
know  from  experience.  This  is  for  old 
fashioned  top  grafting. 

— Rapid  growth  makes  a  mild  flavor,  slow 
growth  a  strong  (me;  therefore,  grow  vege- 
tables (piick  and  fruit  moderately.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  only  where  size  is  valued  liigher 
than  flavor. 

Vinegar  for  Pickles. — The  be.st  vinegar 
for  pickles  of  any  kind,  is  made  by  mixing 
one  quart  each  of  vinegar  and  molassess 
with  five  quarts  of  water,  (soft  water  is  the 
best,)  and  it  is  ready  for  immediate  use. 
AVhiskey,  on  account  of  its  adulteration,  is 
unfit  to  use  in  the  place  of  alcohol. 

Wine  that  will  not  Intoxicate.. — Tlie 
juices  of  any  sound,  ripe  fruit,  may  be 
C4inned,  or  put  in  jugs,  and  sealed  up  air- 
tight, while  it  is  scalding  hot,  just  as  we  put 
up  capned  fruit,  and  maybe  kept  any  length 
of  time,  if  properly  put  up.  A  small  bottle 
of  such  juice  may  be  opened  at  any  time, 
and  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  makii;g  a 
jileasant  drink,  or  wine  that  is  not  iuto.xiai- 
ting. — Ex. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  fruit  preserves  in 
small  jars,  containing  just  the  quantity  you 
would  wi.sli  to  use  at  one  time,  as  exposure 
to  the  air  injures  most  kinds  of  sweetmeats. 
Store  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  and  if  the  jars  are 
put  in  dry  sand  the  fruit  is  less  likely  to 
tVrment. 

—In  fruit  culture,  as  weU  as  iu  any  other 
business,  it  requires  tact,  energy,  and  a  large 
amount  of  perseverence  to  'enable  any  one 

to  succeed. 


A  NICE  Dish. — Apples  for  immediate  use 
arc  very  nice  prepared  in  the  following 
manner ;  Take  good  sized,  tart  apjilcs,  re- 
move the  core  without  paring  them,  place 
the  apples  iu  a  tin  pan,  fill  the  Iioles  with 
sugar,  add  a  small  pinch  of  cinnamon  if  you 
like  it.  To  a  dozen  apples  put  half  a  pint  of 
cold  water;  bake  till  quite  soft.  They  will 
not  keep  well  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

Apple  Cream. — Boil  twelve  apples  in 
water  till  .soft,  take  off  the  peel,  and  press 
the  pulp  tlirough  a  hair  .scive  upon  half  a 
pound  of  pounded  sugar;  whip  the  whiles 
of  two  eggs,  add  them  to  the  apples,  and 
beat  all  together  till  it  becomes  very  still" and 
looks  quite  wliilc.  Serve  it  heaped  up  on  a 
dish. 

To  Harden  Tallow  for  Candles. — 
Sdinctimes  an  animal  gets  .so  fat  as  to  yield 
tallow  too  soft  to  make  gooil,  hard  candles. 
When  the  tallow  is  placed  in  the  kettle  to 
fry  out,  sprinkle  over  it  one  pound  of  alum 
and  one  pound  of  saltpetre,  pulverized  and 
mixed.  Candles  made  of  such  tallow  will 
give  a  clear  light  and  not  run. 

To  Kill  Aphides,  or  Plant  Lice. — The 
veteran  pomologist,  Thomas  Rivers,  says: 
"For  aphides  of  all  kind.s,  in-doors  or  out, 
winter  or  summer,  4  ounces  Quassia  chips 
are  boiled  ten  minutes  in  a  gallon  of  soft 
water,  and  while  cooling,  4  ounces  of  soft 
soap  dissolved  in  it.  Many  hogsheads  of 
this  are  us:.'d  here  in  summer,  and  always 
with  efttct.  S  jmetimcs  two  dippings  of  the 
shoots,  or  bru^hings  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  are  required.  This  innocucms 
mixture  has  superseded  filthj^  tobacco  juice 
and  many  disiigrceable  compounds."  It 
would  be  well  to  try  this  upon  the  aphis  that 
is  now  so  troublesome  on  the  young  shoots 
of  cherry  and  other  trees.  As  the  prepara- 
tion is  unexpensive,  it  could  be  used  on  a 
large  scale  by  means  of  a  garden  pump  or 
engine. 

Observations  respecting  Meat. — In 
cold  weather  meat  is  much  improved  by 
being  kept  several  days  previous  to  using  it. 
Beef  and  mutton  should  be  kept  at  least  a 
wei'k,  to  render  the  meat  tender ;  and  poul- 
try three  or  four  days.  When  meat  is  fro- 
zen it  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  to 
extract  the  frost  before  putting  it  to  the  fire, 
else  it  will  not  cook  well.  A  thick  roasting 
piece  requires  soaking  several  hours  to  ex- 
tract the  fro.st.  Meat  packed  in  snow  will 
keep  sweet  as  long  as  the  snow  keeps  from 
melting.  Have  a  thick  layer  of  snow  in  the 
bottom  of  your  tub,  or  box,  then  pack  your 
frozen  meat,  placing  a  thick  layer  of  snow 
between  each  layer  of  meat  until  your  meat 
is  all  packed,  then  cover  completely  with 
snow  and  over  all  spread  a  Idanket  or  other 
woolc'U  goods.  Poultry  .should  be  filled  with 
snow  before  packing. 

— ^When  preserves  f<'nnent,  .scald  and  add 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit. 
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Spiced  Ctirrants. — Five  pounds  of  cur- 
rants, four  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  vin- 
eger,  cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice  to  taste. 
Boil  an  hour,  or  till  it  is  thick.  Nice  with 
meat. 

Beet  Dressing. — One  teacup  of  vinegar, 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  one  teaspoon  of  .salt, 
one  teaspoon  of  mustard,  butter  size  of  a 
walnut;  scald  and  add  half  a  teacup  of 
cream.  If  one  has  no  cream,  use  milk  and 
more  butter.  Pour  over  the  boiled  beets. 
It  is  also  very  nice  for  cabbage. 

Those  who  claim  to  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment say  that  scions  cut  from  bearing  trees 
will  make  bearing  trees  one  or  two  years 
sooner  than  those  taken  from  unbearing 
trees,  whether  standard  or  nursery  trees. 

— AVeeds  will  grow,  and  insects  will  de- 
vour while  we  sleep,  and  the  rain,  which  we 
are  told  "falls  alike  on  the  just  and  unjust," 
will  often  interfere  with  our  well-arranged 
plans;  but  such  things  mu.st  be  e.\pected  in 
all  the  walks  of  life. 

— In  melon  culture,  a  naturally  rich  sandy 
loam  produces  the  sweetest  and  best  fruit. 

— Fruit  culture  is  just  as  safe  a  business  as 
any  other ;  but  no  one  need  embark  in  it 
expecting  that  wealth  will  flow  into  his  hands 
witiiout  seeking  it  earnestly  and  persever- 
ingly. 

— Fuller  .says  the  German  Prune  can  be 
grown  wherever  the  common  plum  can  be. 

Number  of  Plants  to  the  Acre. 
Tlie  following  is  a  very  useful  table  for  the 
gardener  and  orchardist,  showing  as  it  does, 
the  number  of  trees  or  plants  that  may  be 
raised  on  an  acre  of  ground  when  planted  at 
the  distances  mentioned. 

DisttiDce  apart.    No.  of  Plaats.       Distance  apart.  No.  of  PlaQt3 

1  foot 43,.560  9  fe  et 537 

1 1-2  feet . . . in,:J0O        13  feet .303 

2  feet 10,«)0         1.5  feet 193 

a  1-3  feet (J,U()9         18  feet 134 

3  feet 4,440        21  feet 98 

4  feet 2.723        24  feet 7.5 

5  feet 1,743        27  feet 59 

G  feet 1,510        30  feet 48 

The  plum   worked  upon   the   wilil   plum 

stock  comes  into  bearing  earlier  and  is  more 
fruitful  and  more  liardy  than  if  wm-ked  upon 
its  own  stock. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Shade. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentlenum 
thinks  that  if  fruit  trees  were  planted  in- 
ste;id  of  maples,  we  could  have  both  shade, 
ornament  and  fruit.  Practical  illustrations 
of  the  benefits  of  such  a  course  are  often 
seen.  AVe  have  in  mind  two  tiirmers  whose 
hind  borders  on  the  road.  One  of  them  has 
a  nice  row  of  maples,  which  furnish  nothing 
but  shade,  and  seriously  injure  his  land.  The 
other  has  a  sjilendid  row  of  apple  trees. 
They  furnish  shade,  are  ornamental,  and  do 
not  injure  the  lan<l  near  as  much  as  maples. 
They  al.sn  furnish  a  large  supply  of  valuable 
fruit.  Believing  the  last  example  much  the 
bisl,  we  would  recommend  it  for  imitation. 
— nortindturist. 

If  shade  be  an  object,  the  end  would  be 
accomplished  more  expeditiously,  and  much 
more  eflectually  by  planting  nut  bearing 
trees,  such  as  the  Chestnut  and  the  Walnut. 
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NXJRSERYMANS     DIRECTORY. 


KHEETCHMER,  E.,  Be^c  Hives,  Book  aud  Italian 
Bees,  Red  Oak  Junction,  Iowa. 

BLAIR  BROS.,  Lee'e  Summit  Nurseries,  Ornamental 

Roses,  Bulbs;  Lee's  Summit,  Jackson  Co.,  Mo. 
BUDD,  J.  L.,  General  Nursery;  Evergreens  from  seed 

a  specialty.    Sliellsburg,  Iowa. 
BRYANT,  A.,  Jr  ,  Nursery ;  specialty,  young  Ever- 
greens, forest  trees,  grapes,  &c.    Princeton,  111. 
BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Salem  Grape  Nurseries;  specialty 

Salem,  Rogers'   Hybrids,  &c.;  Lockport,  N.  T. 
BAKER  &  Co.,  Toledo  Nurseries;  a  full  assortment 

oflei"ed.    Toledo,  Ohio. 
BARKER,  JOEL  *  A.  M.,  Miner  Plum  a  specialty ; 

Lancaster,  Wis. 
BOWER,  S.,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  Cedar 

Rapids,  Iowa. 
CONGDON,  J.  Z.,  General  Nursery  aud  Experimen- 
tal Garden,  Ouarga,  Ills. 
ENNIS,  DR.  JOHN  E.  &  Co.,  Gen'l  Nursery,  Hedge 

and  Forest  Tree  Seeds,  Lyons,  Iowa. 
PKOST,  E.  C,  Highland  Nurseries;  established  in 

1S42;  Watkins,  New  York. 
FOSTER,  SUEL,  General  Nursery,  Evergreens  and 

European  Larch;  no  humbug;  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
GOULD,  INGEAHAM,   General  Nursery;  72  acres; 

Catalogues  free  ;  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
GALUSHA,  O.  B.,  Gen'l  Nursery  ;  specialties,  Ever- 
greens &  Apples ;  Morris,  111.,  on  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R. 
HALL,    DANIEL  L.,    Madison    County    Nurseries, 

Alton,  111. 
HANCE  &  SON.  Peach  Trees  a  specialty.  Red  Bank, 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
HANNA,  B.  P.,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  Lu- 

ray,  Clark  Co.,  Mo. 
HABIS  &  SOMERS,  Star  Nurseries,  wholesale  and 

retail,  Quincy,  111. 
CAMPBELL,  GEO.  W.,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 

and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Delaware,  Oliio. 
KELLOGG,  GEORGE  J.,  Belle  Cottage  Nurseries, 

Janesville,  Wis. 
LONGWORTH.  WM.,  formerly  of  Dubuque,  Iowa; 

Geueral  Nursery  business,  Bloomington,  111. 
LITTLE,  J.  T.,  Wachusa  Nursery  ;  Ornamental  Trees, 

Evergreens,  &c.;  Uison,  111. 
LONG,  A.  &  SON,  Nursery,  Hedge  Plants  and  Eariy 

Eo.se  Potatoes,  ML  Carroll,  111. 
MORGAN,  E.  D.,  General  Nursery  business,  Pella, 

Iowa. 
MATHEWS,  JAS.  *  SON,  General  Nursery;  choice 

Grape  Vines  and  Evergreens;  Knoxville,  Iowa. 
MUEDOCH,  JOHN  R.  &  A.,  Nurserymen,  Florists 

and  Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
MADDOCKS,    A.    W.,    Great    Western   Nurseries; 

established  1847;  Toledo,  Ohio. 
MAESH.iLL,  S.  B.,    General    Nursery;     specialty, 

Grimes'  Golden  Apple  ;  Cleveland,  Oiuo. 
NOUESB,   WM.   A.,    General  Nursery  and  Forest 

Tree  Seedlings,  Moline,  III. 
NOSMAN,  LEVI,  General  Nurserj  business,  Pella, 

Iowa. 
PATTERSON,  CHARLES,  Hedge  Plants  and  Apple 

Seedlings,  KirksviUe,  Mo. 
PITTS,  T.  J.,  Hardy  Fruit  and  Evergreen  Nursery, 

Nashua,  Iowa. 
SHEARMAN,  J.  S.,  Northwestern  Nurseries;  Green- 
house Plants  a  specialty ;  Eocklord,  111. 
SEELY,  C.  W.,  Flower  aud  Vegetable  Seeds,  and 

Ornamental  Plants,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
TERRY,    H.   A.,    Nurseryman,    Florist,   aud   Fruit 

Grower,  Crescent  City,  lovra. 

TULL,  JOHN  R.  &  SON,  Tulland  Nursery  and  Gar- 
den, Pontoosuc,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

VAIL,  A.  H.  &  Co..  General  Nursery,  Marengo, 
McHenry  Co.,  111- 

■yiCK,  J.\MES.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
&c.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WATSON,  B.  M.,  General  Nursery  and  Seeds,  Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

WOODARD,  L.  &  Co,  Gen'l  Nursery,  Apple  and  Pear 
Seedlings,  Root  Grafts,  *c.,  Marengo,  111. 

WEIR,  D.  B.,  Nursery  and  Fruit  Growing,  Lacon, 
Illinois. 

WEED,  JAMES,  Fruit,  Nursery,  and  Sweet  Pota- 
toes. Muscatine,  Iowa. 

WOODRUFF.  J.,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees- 
Ripon,  Wis. 


WALL    PAPER! 

OP  THE   MOST  RECENT  DESIGNS  AND   PATTERNS, 

Curtains  &  Curtain  Fixtures! 


WliVDOW    SHADE 


••i  BORDERS. 
MILLS  &  CO. 


TRAVELERS'  DIRECTORY. 
Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad" 

NEW  TIME  TABLE. 


GOING  WEST. 

GOING   EAST. 

Leave 

Keokuk 

Arrive  at  Keokuk — 

2.45  V 

TH 

12.00  M. 

Keokuk.... 

4.15  p.  M 

B.OOA.  M. 

4.20 

1..3SA. 

M.Farmington 

2.40    " 

4.20     " 

4.50 

2.10    ' 

Bcutonsporl 

.  2.08    " 

3.50     " 

5.-^;-) 

3.58    ' 

Doilds  .    ... 

1.32    " 

2.5S     " 

H.4.'> 

4.05    > 

Ottumwa... 

.13.20  a.m. 

1.45  r.  M, 

7.03 

4.16    ' 

Ottumwa... 

11.55     " 

1.3i)    " 

7.52 

6.05    ' 

EddyviUe.  . 

11.13    " 

12.:i7    " 

8.18 

5.3:1    ' 

Oskaloosa  . 

10.4S     " 

12.03    " 

9.05 

6.20    ' 

Pella 

10.03    " 

11.20     " 

9.45 

7.05    ' 

Monroe .... 

9.27     " 

10.37    " 

10.10 

I.Sa     ' 

Prairie  City 

'.1.00     " 

10.10    " 

10.:32 

7.57     ' 

Woodville.. 

8.45     " 

9.48    " 

10.55 

8.32    ' 

AUoona  .   . 

8.22    " 

9.3;J    " 

11.30 

9.00    ' 

Des  Moines 

7.15    " 

8.60    " 

11.45 

9.:W    ' 

Des  Moines 

7.15    " 

8.30    " 

12.2^  A 

M 

10.1.3    ' 

Waukee  ... 

B.:i3    " 

7.48    " 

12.47 

10..'!2    ' 

Dallas  Cent' 

r  0.14    '• 

7.30     " 

i.as 

11.15     ' 

Perry 

5.:J5    " 

B.50     " 

2.15 

13.00  m 

Gr.  Junction  4.45  a.  m 

.  ti.OO    " 

Arrive 

at  Grand  Junction. 

Leave  Gr. 

Junction. 

Burlington   &  Missouri   River  R.  R. 

NEW  TIME  TABLE 

GOING  WEST.  oTATinua  GOING   EAST. 

Leave  Burlington—  stations.  J^J,.i^,g  „j  Burlingt'n 
11. 10A.M.  7.25  P.  M.Burlington..  4.45p.m.  5.50a.m. 
12.47  p.m.    9.30    "    Mt.  Pleasant.  3.09    "      3.48    " 

2.00    "     11.13    "    Fairfield 3.00    "      '3.11    " 

3.00    "     12.47  a.  m. Agency  Cityl2.6t)    "     12.47    " 
3.40    "      1.45    "    OUuimwa  12.:M    "     11.45    " 

5.4B     "       3.47     "    Albia 10.34     "       9.45     " 

8.30    ".     6-.35    "    Chariton 8.15a.m.   7.00p.m. 

10..52    "       9.10    "    Osceola 6.43    "      4.14    " 

12.50  p.m.  11.15    "    Afton 3.45    "       2.02    " 

2.20    "     12.50  p.  M.Cromwell...  2.'30    "     12.40    " 

3..52    "       3.31     "    Corning 12.48    "     10.48    " 

.5.12     "       3..30     "    Villisca 11.25  P.M.    9..30A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Villisca.  Leave  Villisca 

AMATEUR 

CULTIVATOH'S  GUIDE 

TO    THE 

rLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  Edition  of  tlii.s  popular  work, 
which  has  met  with  so  much  favor  in  the  i)ai*t, 
is  now  ready.  It  has  been  rc-writtou  and  improved, 
printed  with  new  type,  and  on  fine  paper,  illustrated 
with  a  beautiful  Lithograph,  aud  many  other  fine 
engravings  from  nature^  It  contains  full  description 
and  the  culture  of  over  1500  leading  varieties  of 
Flowers  and  Vegetables;  also,  descriptive  list  of  the 
novelties  of  the  present  season;  to  which  is  added 
a  collection  of  200  choice  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus. 
This  work,  we  feel  confident,  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  similar  one. 

From  Levi  JBarfleft.  Warner,  N.  H. 

"I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  superbly  gotten 
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Introduction 


In  introduciug  ouiselves  to  the  readers  of 
the  PoMOLOGisT  in  tlie  capacity  of  Assistant 
Editor,  it  will  be  expected  that  we  are  able  to 
present  some  new  matter,  or  introduce  old 
matter  in  a  better  and  more  acceptable  form, 
but  when  neither  is  accomplished  we  cannot 
help  but  look  on  the  woi-k  as  a  failure.  We 
do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  compile  or  jjrepare 
what  has  been  previoasly  said  or  written 
and  make  it  more  intelligible  or  acceptable, 
but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  much  orig- 
inal matter  and  condense  previous  facts  into 
general  principles,  thereby  giving  certainty 
for  uncertainty  and  foots  for  fiction.  The 
POMOLOGIST  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  older  and  perhaps  more  able  journals,  but 
to  supply  a  new  demand  wliich  is  iudi.spen- 
sable — if  we  wish  to  make  any  proficiency 
in  fruit  growing,  which  has  been  in  doubt 
and  obscurity  so  long. 

We  do  not  expect  to  be  exempt  from  the 
ordeal  of  criticism,  neither  do  we  desire  it, 
for  wliatcver  is  not  absolutely  certain  mu.st 
be  placed  in  doubt,  and  the  sooner  tlie  public 
know  the  facts  the  better.  If  the  Pomolo- 
GiST  but  causes  the  reader  to  think  before 
he  acts,  it  will  save  much  time  and  expense 
in  a  pursuit  which  has  di.sappointed  the 
hopes  of  many  and  blasted  their  energies  for 


We  do  not  think  the  diflSeulties  of  fruit 
growing  unsurmountable,  but  for  the  want 
of  correct  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  dillerent  varieties  and  species  of 
fruit,  their  laws  of  growth,  development  and 
maturity  have  beenovei'looked.  Classifying 
all  under  the  same  conditions,  we  have  been 
disappointed  and  have  groped  our  way 
slowly  but  surely  to  that  point  of  success 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  the 
Western  fruit  grower. 

To  the  fruit  growers  and  gardeners  of 
Kansas,  we  ask  your  support  and  co-opera- 
tion in  a  work  devoted  to  your  interest.  We 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  even  upon  the  subject.  .Ileuce, 
we  do  nut  only  give  you  a  chance,  but  offer 
you  a  place  and  ask  you  to  give  your  views 
freely.  Any  question  you  wish  answered 
we  hope  to  be  prepared  to  do  through  the 
PoMOLOGiST  without  delay,  within  our 
sphere. 

We  should  be  happy  to  receive  specimens 
of  all  new  fruits  worthy  of  cultivation,  to 
make  drawings  of  them  and  describe  the 
fruit,  &c.  J,  Stayman. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist, 
Western  Missouri  as  a  Fruit  Country. 

Ed.  Pomologist: — I  shall  endeavor  to 
keep  you  posted  in  regard  to  pomological 
progress  in  this  portion  of  the  Missouri 
valley,  and  shall  greet  the  Western  Pomol- 
ogist with  special  interest.  It  tills  a  want 
of  fruit  growers,  and  must  bi^  a  success. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  connected  by  rail  with 
Des  Moines.  The  Missouri  Valley  Railroad, 
heading  towards  Des  Moines,  is  now  com- 
pleted to  Marj'.sville,  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  Iowa  State  line,  and  will  soon  be  run- 
ning to  tliat  point.  We  hope  our  Iowa 
friends  will  complete  it  to  Des  Moines,  and 
thus  we  shall  be  neighbors. 

This  portion  of  the  Missouri  valley  is  the 
home  of  the  apple.  The  soil  is  a  rich, 
light  mould  with  marly  clay  subsoil;  and 
we  have  moisture  sufficient  to  grow  fruits  of 
good  size,  and  soft,  dry  breezes  in  August, 
September  and  October,  that  perfect  the 
flavor  of  our  fruits.  The  Missouri  river  is  a 
long  ribbon  of  water,  winding  through  vast 
grassy  plains,  bordering  on  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  American  desert,  which  is 
now  covered  with  nutritious  grasses,  which 


become  very  dry  in  the  Fall ;  and  the  winds 
blow  almost  continually  from  the  southwest 
in  the  latter  part  of  Summer  and  Fall.  This 
mellifluous  influence,  in  conjunction  witli 
our  excellent  fruit  soil,  enables  us  to  produce 
apples  unsurpassed  in  weight,  beauty,  and 
flavor.  This  section  seems  to  be  favorable 
to  the  production  of  new  varieties,  which 
the  report  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  at  their  last  meeting,  fully 
shows.  We  have  some  that  far  eclipse  the 
Baldwin  and  Newtown  Pippin  in  their 
palmiest  days.  The  most  delicious  fruits  of 
the  Old  World  are  grown  in  the  Barbary 
States,  over  which  the  tempered  winds  of 
the  desert  blow ;  and  our  Lord  planted  the 
first  garden  of  fruits  upon  the  Assyrian 
hills,  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  over  which 
"spicy  breezes  blow  from  Araby  the 
Blest."  So  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  border' 
ing  the  dry  and  airy  plains  of  the  West 
win  yet  produce  the  most  delicious  fruitg 
of  America. 

I  herewith  hand  you  an  item  clipped  from 
a  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  our  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society,  which  may  in- 
terest some  of  your  readers : 

"  The  following  new  varieties  of  long  keeping 
apples  were  exhibited  before  the  Missouri  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  by  Geo.  S.  Park,  of  Park- 
ville,  Platte  county,  Missoori: 

"Park's  Keeper" — An  excellent  variety;  re- 
tains its  flavor  till  June  or  July.  A  fine  large 
red  apple,  resembles  the  "Large  Striped  Pear- 
main,'  the  "Missouri  Superior,"  and  "McAfl'ee 
Nonesuch,"  but  is  found  to  keep  loHgeij.  Ip  val- 
ualile  for  commercial  orchards.  Sells  for  50c  a 
bushel  more  than  the  "Genitanu"' 

"Lawver." — .Just  introduced.  A  most  beau- 
tiful apple;  large,  dark  red;  fine  acid— rich 
cranberry  flavor.    Saleable  and  profitable. 

"  Goodyear."— A  seeding  of  the  "  Ben  Davis  ;" 
a  little  better  than  the  "Ben  Davis."  It  is  an 
early  and  proliflo  bearer,  and  keeps  till  June 
and  July. 

'•Ella  Park."— A  dark  red  apple,  medium 
size,  a  brisk  acid.  Keeps  till  new  apples  como 
in  yearly.    An  apple  of  great  promise. 

Also  a  new  seedling,  just  discovered,  that 
keeps  two  years ;  promising  well— recommend- 
ed for  trial. 

One  was  exhibited  that  had  been  kept  in  per- 
fect condition  over  the  last  summer.  Also,  Mr. 
Park's  plates  of  "  New  York  Pippins,"  "Yellow 
Bellefleurs,"  "Campbeliist-s,"  ;"NewtowB,  Pip- 
pins," and  "Genitans,"  weie  unjsurpassea ; 
sliowing  tliat  Western  Missouri  is  second  to  no 
section  in  fruit  growing.  Itsiieuts  to  produce 
new  varieties  that  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
and  flavor,  with  more  speoiBc  gravity  ilian  the 
old  varieties." 

Geo.  S.  Park, 
ParkviUe,  Platte  County,  Mo. 

Remarks. — As  many  of  the  old, 
standard  sorts  of  apples  show  signs  of 
degeneracy^  It  stands  the  pomologists,  not 
only  of  this  grand  frttit  growing  region  of 
the  West,  but  of  the  whole  country,  to  be 
looking  after  and  spying  out  new  and  val- 
uable sorts  to  the  fruit  grower. 
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For  the  Western  PomologiBt. 

The  Miner  and  Chickesa'w  Plums. 

Perhaps  in  our  whole  list  of  hardy  valu- 
able fruits  there  is  not  one  whose  history  and 
even  place  in  botany  is  involved  in  more 
doubt  than  that  of  the  Miner  Plum.  Its 
remarkable     producliveuess,     its     extreme 


JUKE  It  LEAF. 

hardiness,  and  e.xcellent  quality  of  fruit  has 
so  conunended  it  to  tlie  peojile,  that  its  spread 
fr;  m  ueighborliod  to  neighborhod,  in  Wis- 
consin and  Norllieru  Illinois  and  Iowa,  has 


'■cdrigh 


CU1CKE,SA\V    LEA 


Like  all  fruits 
disseminated  in 
tliis  quiet  way, 
it  has  obtained 
ditlerent  local 
namt'S,  the  best 
known  of  which 
are  Townsend, 
Hinkley,  and 
Miner.  There 
are  many  rea- 
.sons  for  believ- 
ing-the  latter  to 
lie  the  original 
and  most  cor- 
rectly applied 
name.  A  cer- 
tain Mr.  Jliuer 
brought  this 
|)lLim  to  Lan- 
caster, Wiscon- 
-in,  some  six- 
teen y  e  a  r  s 
■•ince,  with  the 
statement  that 
it  was  produced 


from  pits  planted  by  him  of  the  Yellow  Egg 
or  Magnum  Bonum  Plum  a  number  of  years 
previous,  and  that  it  had  been  disseminated 
alone  from  the  sprouts  taken  from  the  orig- 
inal seedling  tree  as  planted  by  him.  A 
strong  confirmation  of  this  story  is  found  in 


CHICKESAW   PLUM. 

the  habit  of  growth  of  the  Miner,  and  the 
character  of  its  fruit.  The  Yellow  Egg  is  an 
American  Plum  of  extreme  hardiness,  and 
is  a  variety  that  has  shown  a  strong  tendency 
to  run  into  many  sub-varieties,  similar  in 
many  characteristics  to  the  Miner.  We  see 
it  often  stated  in  our  journals  that  the  Miner 
is  simply  a  variety  of  the  Chickesaw.  This 
statement  is  wholly  absurd.  The  extreme 
difflerence  in  the  size,  shape,  and  seprations 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Miner  and  Chickesaw 
plums  are  shown  in  the  annexed  cuts.  The 
color  and  net  veining  of  the  leaves  are  far 
more  distinct  than  can  be  shown  in  this  con- 
nection. And  this  extreme  and  entire  dif- 
ference from  the  Chickesaw  extends  to  the 
whole  tree  and  to  its  fruit.  I  can  think  of 
no  feature  they  have  in  common  except  it  be 
in  the  tripple  buds  peculiar  to  the  twigs  of 
both.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on  account  of 
this  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
buds  many  thousands  of  cions  have  been 
sent  out  by  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  parties, 
and  grafted  and  sold  to 
the  people  as  Miner  plum. 
Tlie  cions  of  the  Miner 
are  stouter,  lighter  in 
color,  and  have  none  of 
the  uncultivated  look 
peculiar  to  those  of  the 
Chickasaw.  The  true 
Miner  in  its  leaf,  color  of 
bark  and  youug  twigs, 
habits  of  growth,  furrow- 
ing of  its  fruit  pits,  and 
even  in  taste  of  fruit, 
Avhen  cooked, more  nearly 
approaches  the  peach 
than  any  plum  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  So 
nuirked  is  this  appearance 
of  tree  in  nurseries  that 
parties  have  often  wou- 
d  e  r  e  d  "  what  peculiar 
looking  kind  of  peach  "  1 1 
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-Miuei  cion. 

-  Chickesaw  cion. 


was  growing  in  nursery.  Like  its  supposed 
parent,  the  yellow  ^Magnum  Bonum,  the 
Miner  is  peculiarly  a  valuable  culinary  sort. 
Its  skin,  unlike  our  wild  plums,  and  most 
cultivated  varieties,  when  cooked,  becomes  a 
paletable  pulp.  When  made  into  sauce  it 
has  an  unmistakable  peach  JUivor,  which  has 
been  universally  remarked  where  this  plum 
has  come  into  general  use. 

Wherever  introduced  in  Wisconsin,  North- 
ern Illinois  or  Iowa,  and  in  bearing,  it  has 
become  popular  and  in  demand  for  planting, 
maicly  on  account  of  its  certainty  of  pro- 
ducing a  crop.  Even  our  wild  plums  under 
culture  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
curculio.  And  the  culture  of  the  cultivated 
varieties,  with  the  excnption  perhaps  of  the 
Lombard,  has  become  almost  hopeless  on 
account  of  the  ravages  of  the  "  little  Lurk." 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  crops  of  the 
Miner  were  obtained  when  all  others  failed 
on  account  of  some  peculiarity  of  the  skin 
making  the  fruit  curculio  proof  Later 
observation,  however,  has  demonstrated  that 


MENBR  PLUM. 

its  escape  from  this  pest  was  mainly  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  lateness  in  blossoming 
and  in  ripening  its  fruit,  it  being  fully  three 
weeks  later  than  any  of  our  wild  or  culti- 
vated sorts.  The  main  crop  of  the  insects 
seem  out  of  the  way  at  the  time  the  Miner 
gets  large  enough  for  puncturing,  and  the 
plums  that  are  punctured  develop  so  fast 
after  the  warm  weather  is  fairly  inaugurated, 
that  the  deposited  eggs  seems  in  most  cases 
to  be  fairlj'  drowned  out  and  "sloughed  off" 
by  the  abundant  sap.  The  bearing  habits 
of  this  plum,  combined  with  its  peculiar 
value  for  culinary  use,  will  soon  make  it  an 
everywhere  common  praiaie  fruit,  if  no 
new  insect  or  disease  is  developed  to  change 
its  present  habits. 

Joseph  L.  Budd. 
Sliellsburg,  Imea. 


— The  first  step  towards  self-improvement 
is,  to  leiive  off  "  crying  over  spilled  milk." — 
Let  the  past  go,  and  bend  every  energy  to 
the  improvement  of  the  present. 
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For  the  Weetorn  Pomologist. 

Soil  and  Situation  for  Grapes. 

BT  DR.  J   STAYMAN,  LKATENWORTH,  KANSAS. 

la  successful  yiacyard  culture  much  cle- 
peiirls  upon  the  soil,  location  and  (•Umate,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  quality  of  wine  from 
different  districts  and  vineyards ;  but  in  gar- 
don  culture  we  have  but  little  choice  to  make, 
for  we  have  to  plant  our  viues  where  our 
gardens  are  or  do  without  them.  Although 
there  is  a  difference  in  soil,  location  and 
climate,  yet  the  grape  is  adapted  to  a  wider 
range  of  country  perhaps  than  any  other  fruit. 
We  have  found  it  growing  wild  and  bearing 
profusely  on  tlie  river  bottoms  overflown 
by  tlie  high  spring  and  summer  freshets,  in 
the  ravines  .and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  on  the 
gentle  slopes,  on  the  high  hills  and  mountain 
ranges  varionsl}'  exposed,  in  a  humid  and 
arid  atmosphere,  in  the  forest  climbing  the 
highest  trees  and  in  the  groves  and  thickets 
ruuuing  over  the  brambles  and  bushes,  and 
on  the  border  of  the  open  prairie  without  any 
support  except  tlie  tall  grass. 

What  other  fruit  can  we  find  growing  wild 
so  luxuriantly  and  bearing  so  profusely  over 
such  a  vast  range  of  country  and  diversified 
soil  and  climate  as  from  Maine  to  California, 
and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. — 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  if  any  fruit  is  adapted 
to  general  cultivation,  it  is  the  grape,  seeing 
its  extensive  natural  range. 

Although  the  grape  is  adapted  to  a  diver- 
sified soil  and  climate,  there  is  much  differ- 
ence found  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  de- 
pending upon  local  conditions.  Therefore 
we  should  select  the  most  favorable  situation 
we  have.  Any  soil  that  will  grow  wheat 
will  grow  grape.!  within  the  range  of  suffi- 
cient heat,  but  it  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  all  locations  are  not  equally 
adapted  to  the  same  varieties,  for  it  requires 
a  certain  length  of  season  to  mature  and 
perfect  each  variety.  For  garden  culture, 
plant  on  dry,  well  draiued  soil,  if  you  have 
such,  if  not  it  will  pay  to  drain  it.  If  flat, 
elevate  the  ground  about  a  foot  high  and 
four  feet  wide  and  plant  on  top  of  the  eleva- 
tion. Select  an  open  exposure  towards  the 
east,  south  jr  west,  if  you  have  such,  but  if 
other  conditions  are  favorable  any  exposure 
will  produce  grapes  abundantly. 

While  we  admit  garden  culture  successftil 
in  almo.st  any  soil  or  location,  it  is  very 
different  in  vineyard  culture,  either  for 
market  or  wine,  for  if  we  do  not  select  a  good 
location  we  cannot  expect  to  compete  with 
those  who  do,  in  neither  fruit  or  wine.  A 
location  that  will  produce  good  wine  may 
produce  good  market  fruit,  but  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  a  location  for  market  will 
also  be  equally  good  for  wine  ;  for  early  ma- 
turity, large  size  and  beauty  are  more 
important  for  market  than  late  maturity  and 
fine  quality.  In  selecting  a  situation  for 
market,  it  is  nccessarj'  that  we  are  in  prox- 
imity to  a  good  and  jiermanent  market.     At 


such  points  we  have  not  always  got  good 
lociitious;  but  where  there  is  railroad  or 
water  facilities  for  transportation  fifty  or  even 
one  hundred  miles  from  marliet,  with  a  supe- 
rior location,  would  bo  preferable  than  near 
market  with  a  medium  location.  In  planting, 
particularly  for  market,  we  should  aim  to 
have  a  warm  situation,  that  our  fruit  will 
mature  early,  evenly  and  perfectly,  for  the 
earliest  good  fruit  commands  the  higest  price. 
Therefore  a  few  days  in  advance  will  very 
much  enhance  the  value  of  our  crop,  this 
being  a  natural  advantage  will  soon  pay  for 
the  best  location  and  be  a  permanent  value 
thereafter. 

We  should  also  guard  against  sudden  and 
excessive  changes  of  temperature,  as  they 
subject  us  to  early  and  late  frosts,  which  may 
very  much  injure  our  crops.  By  locating  in 
proximity  to  large  bodies  of  water  we  obvi- 
ate excessive  changes  and  are  not  subject  to 
early  and  late  frosts,  therefore  our  crop  is 
more  certain,  but  it  does  not  mature  so  early 
and  consequently  is  not  so  valuable  for 
market.  But  if  we  select  high  elevations, 
with  east,  south  or  west  exposures,  in  prox- 
imity to  deep  and  wide  valleys,  we  both 
hasten  the  maturity  of  our  fruit  and  guard 
against  excessive  variation  of  temperature. 
That  there  are  natural  advantages  in  loca- 
tions may  be  seen  in  the  early  maturity  and 
superior  quality  of  the  same  variety  of  fruit 
at  different  situations. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  southern 
slopes  of  high  hills,  or  elevated  benches  with 
a  light  soil  well  drained  and  clay  sub-soil, 
whether  the  surface  is  composed  of  humus, 
sandy  loam  or  calcareous  earth,  are  the  best 
locations,  and  if  the  soil  is  rich  enough  to 
produce  good  wheat,  it  is  sufiicieutly  rich  for 
grapes,  and  that  lime,  marl,  ashes,  bone-dust 
and  leaf-mould  are  good  fertilizers  when  the 
land  is  not  rich  enough.  Very  few  locations 
in  the  West  require  such  applications,  and  a 
large  proportion  would  be  materially  injured 
thereby,  particularly  in  Kausas,  Iowa  and 
Mi.ssouri. 

It  may  be  expected  by  some  that  we  will 
point  out  the  best  situations  to  produce  good 
wine,  but  this  subject  embraces  so  many 
important  conditions  that  we  hardly  feel  able 
to  do  the  subject  justice  in  a  short  essay  like 
this.  For  it  should  be  remembered,  to  make 
wine  successfully  and  profitably  we  should 
be  able  to  compete  not  only  with  our  neigh- 
borhood, but  also  with  the  best  wine  districts 
of  this  country  as  well  as  Europe.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  it  requires  a 
specific  amount  of  heat  to  elaborate  and  de- 
velope  a  due  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  grape, 
and  that  whatever  tends  to  the  thorough 
ripening  of  our  fruit  will  add  to  the  strength 
quality  and  aroma  of  our  wine.  Ttiat  the 
best  conditions  are  warm  soils  and  dry,  ele- 
vated, sunny  hill-sides  in  a  temperate  climate, 
within  the  zone  of  sufficient  heat  and  dimin- 
ished moisture,  particularly  from  seeding  to 


the  maturity  of  the  grape,  arc  of  more 
importance  than  the  early  maturity  of  our 
fruit  or  proximity  to  market.  It  may  not  be 
generally  understood  that  the  grape  requires 
a  mean  temperature  of  52  degrees  before  it 
foliates,  and  a  definite  amount  of  heat  from 
thence  to  its  maturity.  That  aU  the  varia- 
tions in  ripening  depend  upon  location  and 
moisture,  or,  in  other  words,  the  difference 
in  the  ripening  of  the  same  variety  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  heat,  light  and  moisture 
the  grape  receives;  and  tliat  the  richness 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  depends  upon  the 
concentrated  heat  and  diminished  moisture 
from  the  commencement  of  seeding  to  ma- 
turitjf.  That  the  Concord  grape  requires 
from  foliation  to  maturity  about  9,000  de- 
gree^ of  heat.  To  illustrate  these  facts,  we 
will  give  examples  of  observations  made  at 
difl'erent  seasons  and  places  for  the  last  five 
years.  We  have  the  Concord  grape  growing 
at  different  elevations,  one  about  200  feet 
above  the  other  on  a  bluff.  On  this  eleva- 
tion the  Concord  grape  ripened  from  eight 
to  ten  days  earlier  than  below.  To  ascertain 
the  cause  of  this  difference,  we  kept  a  ther- 
mometer at  botlt  places  and  observed  the 
difference  in  the  temperature.  We  found  a 
daily  mean  of  three  degrees,  and  at  sunrise, 
six  degrees  higher  temperature  on  the  blufl" 
than  below,  which  the  following  record  will 
show : 

FROM  FOLIATION  TO  MATtTRITT. 


Bays. 

Deg. 

Heat. 

Aug 

Rain. 

1865 

133 

67.9 

90.72 

If 

21.00 

1866 

138 

67.2 

93.19 

2C 

28.33 

1867 

134 

67.1 

90.44 

1' 

20.34 

1868 

133 

68.0 

90.70 

1." 

18.41 

1869 

144 

67.5 

97.34 

25        31.62 

1868 

127 

71.0 

90.70 

8       15.91 

1869 

132 

70.5 

93.55 

15       31.62 

FROM  SEEDING  TO  MATURITy. 

Days. 

Deg. 

Heat. 

Rain. 

1865 

45 

75.2 

34.59 

16.72 

1866 

46 

74.7 

34.76 

12.07 

1867 

45 

76.7 

34..53 

6.89 

1868 

45 

77.3 

34.96 

10.25 

1869 

45 

77.2 

34.74 

12.41 

1868 

43 

80.3 

34.52 

7.75 

1869 

43 

80 

2 

34.48 

12.41 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  seasons  of  the  greatest  rain  it  required 
more  heat  to  mature  the  grape.  Had  the 
rain,  light  and  sunshine  been  the  same,  we 
have  but  little  doubt  the  result  would  have 
been  very  nearly  alike.  If  we  examine  the 
temperature  from  seeding  to  the  maturity  of 
the  grape,  we  find  considerable  difference, 
but  in  the  amount  of  heat  for  the  same 
period,  there  is  but  little  difference,  because 
the  rain  and  sunshine  during  that  time  was 
very  nearly  equal.  But  the  greatest  difter- 
ence  was  in  the  quality  and  perfection  of  the 
grape,  and  in  the  strength  and  aroma  of  the 
wine,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  high 
temperature  of  that  period. 
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Address  of  Pbesident  Mathews,  at  tlie 
Opening  of  the  FouHli  Annual  Meeting, 
January  11,  1870. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Iowa  Slate  Horticultural 
Society: — Permit  me  to  express  my  happiness 
in  again  meeting  you  at  tliis  our  fourth  Annual 
Oonventioa.  It  is  a  source  of  great  gratifi- 
cation to  meet  horlicuUural  friends  from 
different  portions  of  the  State  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  where  we  may  renew  social  rela- 
tions and  friendly  intercourse,  and  recipro- 
cally communicate  the  labors,  experience  and 
re-ults  ;  and  successes  or  mishaps  which  may 
have  attended  our  efforts  during  the  past 
year.  To  those  who  lake  a  6ona  ,^rf«  interest 
in  horticultural  progress,  an  opportunity  like 
this,  is  "a  fca!<t  of  fat  things"  such  as  none 
but  the  devotees  of  PomonaOiin  truly  appreciate. 
While  we  should  be  devoutly  thankful  to 
the  Great  Gwer,  for  the  general  prosperity, 
health  and  happiness  which  have  been  so 
abundantly  manifested  throughout  our  belov- 
ed State  since  the  last  meetingof  this  society, 
the  lessons  of  the  season  should  not  go  un- 
heeded, or  pass  away  as  an  ephemeral  illusion. 
There  has  never  perhaps  been  a  year  in 
the  history  of  Iowa,  more  pregnant  with 
useful  instructions  to  the  pomologist,  than 
the  one  just  past.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
enabled  to  examine  orchards  and  vineyards, 
many  varieties  of  the  fruits  therein,  were 
seriously  affected  by  continued  wet  weather. 
Mildew,  scab  and  rot,  were  the  results. 
In  the  county  where  I  reside,  the  Red  June 
apple,  a  pretty  general  favorite,  was  bo  scabby 
as  to  render  it  almost  wholly  worthless. 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  (root  grafted).  Fall 
Wine,  Bevans  Favorite,  Rome  Beauty,  Bowles 
Jannet,  and  a  few  others  were  a  little  better; 
while  Williams  Favorite,  Red  Astracan,  Cole's 
Quince,  Jonathan,  Roman  Stem,  Wine  Sap, 
Monmouth  Pippin,  Seek-no-Further,  etc., 
were  never  finer. 

By  these  observations  and  results,  we  have 
a  tolerably  clear  indication  of  the  various 
effects  of  wet  weather,  upon  different  varieties 
of  the  apple.  The  inj  irious  consequences  to 
the  grape  crop,  w.  re  still  more  marked  and 
fatal.  Out  of  some  seventy  kinds  which 
fruited  with  me,  not  more  than  nine  or  ten 
varieties,  were  entirely  exempt  from  either 
mildew,  scab,  or  rot;  so  that  they  were  either 
a  partial  or  total  failure. 

To  speak  of  the  precise  way  in  which  each 
kind  was  affected,  and  the  extent  of  the 
injury,  will  not  be  expected  in  an  address 
like  this,  which  I  intend  shall  be  as  brief  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow.  In  the 
course  of  such  discussions  as  we  may  have 
on  the  dift'ereut  fruits,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
answer  any  special  interrogatories  on  this 
subject,  if  my  Iriends  shall  think  it  worthy 
of  any  further  attention. 

While  the  had  behaviour  of  any  variety  of 
fruit  in  an  unsual  season  like  the  one  of  1809, 
may  constitute  no  sufficieiit  grounds  for  its 
future  rejection,  many  who  cultivate  fruits 
may  be  anxious  to  know,  and  should  be  in- 
formed if  they  require  it,  what  kinds,  if  any, 
can  be  relied  upon  for  a  crop  every  year,  or 
if  biennial  bearers,  every  alternate  season, 
without  regard  to  climatic  influences,  isother- 
mal lines,  or  adverse  conditions  of  weather. 

Ab  the  ureat  o^Ject  of  this  organization  is, 
B8  far  .as  possible,  to  iliffuse  ezperimenlnl 
knowledge  upon  fruit  culture  and  its  kindred 
pursui's,  amongst  the  people  of  Iowa,  we  may 
as  well  enquire  a  little,  what  we  have  done 
in  the  paS',  jjracliealhj .  and  what  we  are  likely 
to  accotnplish  in  the  future?  To  act  under- 
siandiiii^ly,  ami  with  a  well  founded  antici- 
pation ot  good  results,  a  few  pripjnr,v  and 
fundamental  matters  must  lie  duly  coneidond 
I  believe  it  is  a  cineeded  fact  amona;  our 
fruit  nien  generally,  that  Irom  the  peculiarity 
of  our  soil,  cliinaie  and  seasons,  we  must  of 
necessiiy  adopt  modes  of  OuKure,  as  well  as 
lists   of  fruits,    almost   peculiarly    our   own 


Many  varieties  which  succeed  well,  and  are 
highly  prized  in  other  States,  and  perhaps  in 
latitudes  comparing  with  ours,  are  worthless 
here.  Modes  of  cultivation  recommended  by 
our  authors,  and  practiced  and  approved 
elsewhere,  may  be  fatal  with  us,  and  are 
generally  to  be  greatly  modified,  and  even 
sometimes  totally  rejected.  Nor  can  there  be 
an  entire  uniformity  in  these  respects,  in 
different  localities  in  Iowa. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  these  discrep 
ancles,  or  different  conclusions  of  our  Iowa 
pomologiats,  arise  to  a  considerable  extent,  if 
not  mainly,  from  causes  which  I  fear  we  have 
not  yet  carefully  and  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  to  which  I  shall  briefly  call  youi  atten- 
tion. 

As  yet  in  the  West,  we  have  given  but 
little  consideration  to  raising  fruit  from  seed; 
perhaps  not  enough,  but  as  our  country  is 
new,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  good 
fruits,  many  of  which  succeed  well  with  ua 
under  proper  circtimstances,  we  depend  upon 
budding  or  grafting,  either  in  top  or  root. 
Here,  then,  is  the  great  starting  point,  and  if, 
when  the  budding  or  grafting  is  in  the  top 
we  fail  to  have  a  hardy  and  healthy  slock, 
we  shall  have  made  a  mistake  which  we  can 
never  remedy,  and  which  besides  resulting  in 
disappointment  and  disaster  in  the  particular 
case,  will  eventually  lead  to  diverse  opinions, 
and  interminable  confusion. 

We  as  a  Society,  have  already  recommend- 
ed that  certain  varieties  of  the  apple,  to  suc- 
ceed well  in  Iowa,  should  be  top  budded,  or 
lop  grafted.  So  far  so  good.  We  have  in 
this  thrown  out  to  the  public  an  idea,  but  one 
which  is  exceedingly  indefinite,  and  without 
any  instructions  as  to  the  principle,  mode  or 
manner,  greatly  calculated  to  mislead.  What 
stocks  shall  we  use?  This  question  naturally 
suggests  itself  to  the  mind,  and  with  all  cul- 
turists,  or  at  least  with  fruit  men  generally, 
the  answer  would  be,  "seedling  stocks." 
But  here,  if  we  take  them  in  the  aggregate, 
without  any  limitation  or  explanation,  is  the 
breaker  upon  which  our  theory  is  dashed  to 
pieces.  One  orchardist  tells  us  that  he  "has 
tried  top  grafting,  and  it  is  a  failure."  An- 
other has  tried  it  with  the  same  variety  and 
pronounces  it  "a  decided  success."  Both 
are  men  of  equal  expei  ience,  and  both  equally 
entitled  to  credit;  and  in  short,  both  are 
correct,  and  why  ?  Because  the  one  happened 
lo  have  a  seedling  stock  which  was  too  tender 
for  our  climate,  and  (he  stock  being  bad,  the 
tree  necessarily  failed.  The  other  being 
more  fortunate,  had  grafted  upon  a  hardy 
and  healthy  stock  and  was  of  course  entirely 
successful;  and  this  brings  me  to  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  every  fruit  culturist,  that  seed- 
ling sti  cks  are  just  as  likely,  find  perhaps  in 
a  much  greater  proportion,  to  be  unhealthy 
nd  der  in  a  soil  and  climate  like  ours,  as 
the  known  varieties.  A  seedling  may  p^iss 
apparently  unharmed  through  two,  three,  or 
fi.ur  winters,  which,  however,  are  undermin- 
ing, and  by  degrees  destroying  its  vitality, 
till  ot  hist  it  yields  to  the  destructive  influ- 
ences operating  upon  it,  and  dies  out;  and  of 
course  if  grafted,  the  lop  dies  also.  This 
theory  I  liave  demonstrated  in  my  own 
grounds.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  seedlings 
standing  in  the  rows  where  planted  out,  now 
six,  seven  and  eight  years  old,  that  is,  the 
survivors;  and  which  I  top  huddled  three  and 
four  years  asio.  While  all  have  had  the  same 
chance,  and  the  same  treatment  in  every  re- 
spect, some  are  as  healthy  as  any  trees  I  ever 
saw,  making  as  tine  heads  as  I  could  wish, 
and  others  top  budded  with  the  same  varie- 
ties are  an  utter  failure,  by  reason  of  disease 
develoyed  in  the  stocks  since  they  were 
budded. 

I  believe  that  to  take  the  best  lot  of  apple 
seedlings  to  be  found,  at  say  one  year  old, 
two-thirds  of  them   at   least    would    die    out 


before  being  old  enough   to  top  bud,  or  fail 
afterwards. 

Now  admitting  all  I  have  said,  I  may  very 
properly  be  asked  how  this  difficulty  is  going 
to  be  remedied  ?  The  mere  statement  of  the 
fact,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  obviate  the 
dilemma.  That  is  true,  and  I  shall  now  un- 
dertake to  remove  the  difficulties  out  of  the 
way,  60  that  whosoever  will,  may  have  an 
orchard  of  healthy,  hardy,  and  handsome 
trees. 

To  accomplish  this,  there  is  in  my  judg- 
ment but  one  practicable  way,  and  that  is,  to 
first  root  graft  with  a  variety  known,  not 
only  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  but  a  straight  and 
fine  grower  like  Ben  Davis  Bevans,  Favorite^ 
or  some  of  the  finestj  growers  among  the 
crabs  now  being  introduced  so  extensively. 
When  these  are  two  years  old  from  the  root 
lop  bud  or  gralt  the  main  stem  about 
four  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  when  the 
buds  or  grafts  thus  put  in,  have  had  one  or 
two  years  growth,  the  trees  will  be  ready,  to 
transplant  into  the  orchard,  and  being  as 
they  should  be,  planted  six  inches  deeper 
than  in  the  nursery  rows,  will  leave  the  main 
stem  of  each,  from  the  ground  to  where  the 
top  branches  out,  three  feet  and  six  inches. 
By  this  mode  of  culture,  you  gain  at  least 
two  valuable  points. 

First  Having  top  worked  entirely  with 
kinds  not  only  known  to  be  hardy,  but  pro- 
lific, every  tree  in  your  orchard  can  be 
depended  upon  as  a  lucrative  investment. 

Second.  You  have  an  orchard  the  sym- 
metrical and  handsome  appearances  of  which, 
would  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  taste, 
add  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  to  its 
value. 

In  short,  by  this  method,  you  could  have  in 
all  respects  a  model  orchard.  In  top  working 
in  the  manner  I  have  described,  you  are 
always  on  tUe  safe  side,  for  many  kinds  will 
only  answer  with  us,  worked  in  this  way, 
whereas  there  is  not  a  variety  so  far  as  I 
know,  which  succeeds  by  root  grafting,  that 
will  not  do  as  well  when  top  worked. 

The  only  objection  1  can  conceive  of  which 
might  be  urged  against  this  mode  of  propaga- 
ting trees,  is,  that  as  there  will  have  to  be 
more  work  bestowed  upon  them,  they  will 
cost  more  th>in  those  raised  in  the  ordinary 
way.  I  admit  that  they  will  cost  from  twenty 
10  twenty  five  per  cent  more;  but  who  that 
wants  a  good  orchard,  with  every  tree  a  per- 
fect specimen,  will  stand  a  moment  on  the 
difference  in  price  between  them  and  the  trees 
of  all  shapes,  with  heads  formed  high  and 
low,  which  have  been,  and  aie  now  being  sent 
out  from  our  nurseries. 

When  this  system  shall  have  been  adopted, 
it  will  mark  an  era  in  our  pomological  ad- 
vancement, and  will  at  once  and  forever  set 
at  rest  the  question  whether  Iowa  is,  or  is  not, 
"a  fruit  country,''  for  we  can  then  have  no 
failures  in  the  raising  of  trees,  except  such  as 
result  from  accident  or  carelessness. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  mode  of  success- 
ful culture,  which  I  trust  I  have  made  quite 
satisfactory,  is  the  proper  protection  of  fruit 
t  ees  after  we  have  tliem  planted  and  in  bear- 
ing condition.  AVe  are  fortunately  so  situa- 
ted that  the  fruits  very  seldom  suffer  by  spring 
frosts.  Our  fprings  are  backward,  but  when 
there  is  once  a  cessation  of  frosts,  they  scarcely 
ever  return  until  the  fall  season;  and  the 
change  in  the  spring  from  frosty  to  mild 
weather,  usually  occurs  before  Ibe  fruit  trees 
are  in  bloom.  We  frequently  however,  have 
severe  winds  accompanied  with  rains  for  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  about  the  period  of 
blossoming,  which  by  the  severity  of  the  ga'e 
for  such  a  length  ot  time,  driving  the  rain 
drops  ai;ainsl  the  flowers,  destroy  their  fruc- 
tifying power,  and  no  fruit  is  formed;  or,  if 
these  adverse  elements,  (always  ominous  of 
mischief,)  make  Iheir  advent  a  little  later, 
when  the  fruits  are  formed  and  yet  in  a  tender 
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stale,   the   consequences   are    none   the  less 
calamitous. 

Sometimes  it.  occurs  too,  that  a  steady  wind 
storm  from  the  south-west,  for  forty-eight 
hours  or  more,  with  clear  weather  and  hot 
sunshine,  occasions  almost  a  total  loss  of  the 
crop,  on  the  sides  of  the  trees  from  whcih  the 
storm  approaches.  One  or  more  of  these  dis- 
asters, occurs  so  often  in  exposed  situations, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  consequence 
to  find  out  a  remedy  if  we  can. 

Belts  or  groves  of  deciduous  forest  trees 
around  the  orchard  may  do  some  good, 
although  as  a  general  thinij  when  their  pro- 
tection is  needed  most,  they  have  only  their 
naked  and  denuded  branches  with  which  to 
ward  off  the  dreadful  storms.  Have  we  not 
a  much  more  effectual  remedy,  which  will  be 
fully  justified  too,  even  in  point  of  economy, 
if  we  compare  the  loss  of  the  crops  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years,  with  the  trivial 
outlay  for  protection  by  planting  evergreens  ? 
These  are  a  never  failing  shelter,  not  only 
against  the  storms  of  spring  and  summer,  but 
the  rigorous  blasts  of  winter.  I  have  no 
question  but  in  this  country  it  will  doubly 
pay  any  one  who  sets  out  an  orchard,  to  plant 
a  belt  of  large  growing  firs,  spruces  or  other 
evergreens  around  it.  With  proper  treatment 
these  grow  much  faster  than  is  generally 
supposed.  I  can  show  quite  a  number  of 
specimens  planted  out  in  my  grounds  from 
ten  to  twelve  years,  several  of  which  are 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  the 
diameter  of  their  branches  from  one  to  five 
feet  above  the  ground,  not  less  than  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet,  and  some  varieties  so  compact 
that  they  are  almost  impenetrable  to  bird  or 
beast.  The  planting  of  these,  including  the 
requisite  care  for  the  first  few  years,  ( during 
which  they  should  not  be  neglected,)  will  re- 
quire but  little  more  labor  than  will  be  nec- 
essary to  transplant  from  the  forests,  and 
grovp  our  deciduous  trees,  if  we  give  such 
treatment  to  the  latter  as  will  produce  a 
healthy  and  thrifty  growth. 

I  believe  loo,  that  the  cheapest  evergpeens 
for  the  object  proposed,  would  be  nursery 
grown,  and  stocky  trees  about  two  feet  in 
height,  and  which  have  been  at  least  twice 
transplanted.  One  such  specimen  with  the 
compact  top  and  fine  fibrous  roots  produced 
by  the  several  transplantings,  will  be  worth 
more  than  ten  of  the  same  age  taken  from 
the  pine  forests.  For  my  own  use,  I  vpould 
rather  pay  twenty  cents  a  piece  for  the  for 
mer  than  two  cents  for  the  latter;  and  who- 
ever will  try  the  experiment  as  I  have  done, 
will  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  that 
too,  after  much  loss  and  years  of  disappoint- 
ment. At  this  rate  let  us  see  what  it  cost  to 
procure  the  trees  for  the  protection  of  an  or- 
chard of  ten  acres,  on  all  sides,  supposing  it  to 
be  laid  out  in  a  square  form.  The  distance 
around  it  would  be  one  hundred  and  sixty 
rods.  Two  evergreens  to  the  rod  would  be 
quite  BuiEcient,  and  in  eight  to  ten  years 
would  unite  and  form  a  solid  mass  six  to 
eight  feet  from  the  ground;  and  in  fifteen 
years  would  furnish  an  impenetrable  wind 
break  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  as  the 
branches  thicken  from  year  to  year,  in  some- 
thing like  a  geometrical  ratio. 

It  would  require  three  hundred  and  twenty 
trees,  which  at  twenty  cents  each,  would 
amount  to  sixty-four  dollors,  but  add  to  this 
eleven  dollars  supposed  average  cost  of  ship- 
ping the  trees  from  the  nursery,  and  we  have 
the  sura  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  number 
required  delivered  at  the  orchard. 

There  are  few,  however,  who  plant  an 
orchard  of  this  size,  and  for  any  less  quantity 
of  ground,  the  calculation  is  easily  made  for 
the  number  of  evergreens  needed.  Besides 
the  absolute  utility  of  these  evergreen  belts, 
or  screens,  there  is  nothing  1  can  conceive  of 
which  would  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 


farm,  or  if  adopted  generally,  to  the  charms 
of  our  prairie  country,  and  prairie  homes, 
which  are  already  so  universally  admired  by 
all  persons  visiting  the  State. 

Next  to  the  evergreens  for  protection,  I 
would  give  the  European  larch  a  decided 
preference,  because  it  will  afford  a  shelter 
Irom  the  storms  equal  to  any  other  deciduous 
tree;  it  is  very  gi-aceful,  equal  in  beauty 
during  spring,  summer  and  fall,  to  any  of  the 
pines  or  firs;  the  timber  is  reputed  to  be 
equal  in  durability  to  the  cedar,  for  posts  or 
any  other  such  use,  and  it  grows  as  fast  as 
the  Silver-leafed  or  Soft  Maple,  which  I 
should  place  next  on  the  list  for  beauty  and 
utility. 

I  have  a  tree  of  this  variety  of  Larch, 
standing  near  my  house,  which  I  planted 
there  in  the  spring  of  18.59,  the  body  of  which 
measures  at  this  time  thirty-five  inches  in 
circumference  three  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  it  is  nearly  forty  feel  high.  They  can 
be  procured  when  small,  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  I  think  that  in  low.a,  the  cultivation 
of  this  timber  can  not  be  urged  too  strongly, 
and  I  hope  this  Society  will  give  it  that  con 
sideration,  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands. 

Although  I  may  have  already  trepassed  too 
long  upon  your  patience,  I  can  not  refrain 
from  adding  a  few  remarks  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  fruit  deservedly  popular  and  desir- 
able ;  and  yet  in  many  portion!  of  our  country 
so  fickle  and  precarious.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  pear,  which  when  well-grown  and  matured 
has  hardly  a  rival  among  the  many  attractive 
and  luscious  fruits  of  the  world. 

In  some  countries  it  is  perfectly  at  [home, 
subject  to  no  vicissitudes  or  uncertainty  of 
production.  But  it  Ik  otherwise  in  most  parts 
of  this  continent,  California  and  Oregon 
being  perhaps  the  only  portions  where  this 
fruit  is  subject  to  no  disease  or  failure.  Its 
precariousness  is  almost  unaccountable,  when 
we  reflect  upon  its  remarkable  longevity  and 
productiveness  in  other  lands,  exposed  to  all 
the  severity  of  climate  and  season,  incident 
to  our  country,  and  even  in  more  norihern 
latitudes  than  any  portion  of  the  United 
States,  From  these  facts  it  would  appear 
that  hard  freezing  alone,  has  but  little  to  do 
with  pear  blight,  the  great  draw-back  on  pear 
culture  with  us. 

The  pear  tree,  in  its  wild  state,  is  found  in 
England,  and  abundantly  in  France,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  Europe,  not  excepting  Rus- 
sia as  far  as  the  51st  North  Latitude,  and  is 
remarkable  for  growing  well  in  .almost  any 
situation.  Mr,  Louden  says  that  ''when  the 
"cultivated  kinds  are  grown  on  their  own 
"roots,  or  grafted  on  a  wild  pear  stock,  they 
"are  much  longer  live  than  the  apple,"  and  " 
"that  in  a  dry  soil  it  will  exist  tor  centuries, 
"and  still  keep  its  health,  productiveness 
"and  vigor." 

To  find  out  the  cause  of  the  malady  which 
makes  it  as  a  general  rule,  a  short  lived  tree 
with  us,  should,  as  I  trust  it  will,  enlist  the 
zealous  and  unremitting  co-operative  energies 
of  all  fruit-growers  in  ihe  country.  Shall  it 
be  said  much  longer  that  Yankee  ingenuity 
has  been  exhausted,  without  being  enabled 
to  cultivate  successfully  a  tree,  which  can 
withstand  the  coldness  in  the  heart  of  Russia, 
and  live  to  an  extreme  old  age? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  failures  result  from 
a  want  of  adaptation,  or  rather,  that  the 
pear  being  a  native  of  a  foreign  country, 
when  brought  to  this,  so  great  a  distance 
from  its  primitive  and  congenial  abode,  will 
not  adapt  itself  to  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances in  its  new  home,  by  reason  of  some 
law  of  nature,  which  she  has  never  seen  fit 
to  disclose.  But  I  apprehend  that  ihi:i  will 
not  do,  for  in  portions  of  this  continent, 
(  California    and    Oregon   previously    alluded 


to.)  the  pear  although  transplanted  directly 
from  a  foreign  soil,  succeeds  adm;,-vbly. 
There  is  no  portion  of  the  globe  where  the 
tree  is  more  healihy,  and  where  finer  speci- 
mens of  tree  and  fruit  are  to  be  found. 

Some  argue  that  "  our  hot  suns  in  the 
summer  occasion  the  blight,"  but  this  will 
no  more  compo-rt  with  the  facts  than  the 
previous  theory,  for  our  suns  are  surely  no 
hotter  than  those  of  California  where  blight 
was  never  known. 

If  we  say  our  seasons  are  too  dry,  we  are 
confronted  with  Ihe  same  difficulty,  for  our 
seasons  are  not  near  so  dry  as  those  of  Cali- 
fornia. Or,  if  we  say  that  our  seasons  are 
too  wet,  we  are  at  once  met  and  overcome 
with  the  fact  that  in  Oregon  they  have  a 
far  greater  amount  of  rain  than  in  Iowa. 
Indeed  this  is  so  proverbial,  that  some  letter- 
writer  has  facetiously  said  that  "in  Oregon 
it  rains  about  ihirlcen  months  in  the  year.' 

Without  proceeding  farther  to  enumerate, 
I  mvy  safely  say  that  no  separate  theory  yet 
promulgated  on  this  subject,  has  resulted  in 
any  settled  convictions  or  conclusions,  satis- 
factory to  the  public  mind;  and  yet  I  am 
quiie  confident  that  in  the  multitudinous 
experiments  which  have  been  made  by  horti- 
culturists  throughout  the  country,  some  use- 
ful and  important  practical  lessons  have  been 
suggested,  and  which,  if  we  give  them  our 
serious  consideration,  will  lead  to  beneficial 
results. 

We  have  the  positive  assertion  of  substan- 
tial and  reliable  horticulturists,  that  they 
have  checked  the  blight,  saved  their  trees, 
and  ate  of  the  fruits  for  years,  by  watching 
closely,  and  upon  the  first  indications  of  the 
malady,  cutting  off  the  branch  or  branches 
affected,  entirely  below  the  part  diseased; 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  no  one  claims 
any  material  benefit  from  amputation,  after 
the  disease  is  fully  developed,  and  has 
therefore  diffused  its  deadly  poison  through 
the  whole  tree.  This  is  the  remedy  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  "American 
Fruit  Culturist."  He  remarks,  however,  that 
"  tfiis  remedy  cannot  be  effectual  unless  promptly 
and  Jearlessly  applied."  That  "many  cultivators 
in/ear  of  mutilatiny  their  trees,  do  not  cut  low 
enmigh,  and  leave  the  seeds  af  death  remaining 
in  the  tree."  He  also  maintains,  that  "«i« 
disease  is  contagious"  and  that  ©very  ©xeission, 
of  the  limb,  or  parts  taken  off,  ought  to  be 
forthwith  committed  to  the  flames;  and  adds 
that  "  two  contiguous  neightors  had  each  a  large 
pear  orchard;  ohe  oj  them  rfghcted  all  attention, 
the  otner  spent  ten  minutes  daily  in  the  examina- 
tion of  nil  his  trees,  and  ia  cultiug  out  Jreshly 
diseased  limbs.  The  Jormet  lost  viany  entire 
trees;  the  latter  saved  every  one,  and  kept  hit 
orchard  nearly  cleat" 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Thomas  is 
very  good  authority. 

My  preference,  however,  is  entirely  in 
favor  of  an  antidote,  if  one  can  be  found. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  some  experience 
of  my  own,  which  I  shall  mention.  I  have 
some  high  authority  for  saying  that  this  mal- 
ady can  in  a  great  measure  be  prevented.  I 
remember  well  that  our  great  American  po- 
mologisi,  the  lamented  A.  J  Dowing,  while 
conducting  the  "Horticulturist,'  stated  in 
that  paper  that  he  "  had  preserved  his  pear 
trees  from  blight  by  wrapping  the  main 
trunk  and  large  branches  during  the  winter 
months,  wiih  straw."  This  practice  is  upon 
the  supposition,  not  that  the  freezing  alone 
injures  the  tr'ee,  thereby  causing  blight,  but 
upon  the  idea  that  it  results  from  a  combina- 
tion of  causes,  which  are  principally  a  low 
temperature,  succeeded  immediately  by  bright 
sunshine;  and  (Ar's,  from  actual  observation 
and  experiments  for  several  years  past,  I 
believe  to  be  in  substance,  the  true  doctrine. 

About   thirteen    years    ago,  I   planted   on' 
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some  sixty  or  seventy  pear  trees,  fine  speci- 
mens of  standards  and  dwarfs,  in  the  grounds 
where  I  now  reside.  Tliey  were  in  perfect 
hcaltli,  and  just  imported  from  France  where 
blight  is  unlinown.  In  some  five  or  six  years, 
they  were  all  dead  with  blight  except  one, 
wliich  I  had  planted  on  the  nortli  side  of  a 
Silver-fir,  set  out  the  year  before.  The  two 
trees  grew  up  together,  and  the  branches  for 
four  or  five  years  have  been  interlocked. 
The  fir  is  now  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and 
the  pear  fifteen  or  sixteen.  This  tree  is  on 
quince  stock,  and  the  only  one  left  of  my 
original  planting;  is  quite  healihy,  bears  an 
annual  crop;  every  alternate  year  a  heavy  one. 

Five  years  ago  last  summer,  my  attention 
was  called  to  a  very  nice  and  healthy  looking 
row  of  pear  trees  in  my  nursery,  most  of 
them  then  fruiting.  Near  to,  and  north  of 
this,  were  three  other  rows,  some  of  which 
were  dead,  and  the  others  badly  diseased. 
The  inquiry  was  made  of  me  at  the  time, 
"why  one  row  appeared  so  healthy,  and 
the  others  were  looking  so  badly  ?"  I  was 
puzzled  what  answer  to  make,  but  on  a  little 
reflection  it  occured  to  me  that  the  mystery 
might  be  solved.  The  first-menlined  row 
was  near  to,  and  on  the  north  side  of  a  row 
of  Arborvitfes,  the  latler  growing  very  com- 
pactly, being  considerably  taller  than  the 
pears,  and  so  shadihg  them  that  the  rays  of 
ihe  sun  could  not  touch  their  trunks,  except 
for  a  short  time  in  the  mornings  and  evenings. 
The  other  rows  were  out  from  the  evergreens 
in  the  open  grounds,  and  had  not  the  benefit 
of  their  shade. 

I  may  state  that  there  were  several  varie- 
ties in  each  row.  The  more  I  reflected  about 
the  circumstances,  the  more  I  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  I  owed  the  health  of  these  trees 
to  their  contiguity  to  the  Arborvilse  hedge. 

In  the  fall  of  1807,  being  about  to  thin  out 
the  evergreens,  I  transplanted  about  twenty  of 
the  dwarf  pear  trees  in  the  grounds  around  my 
dwelling.  They  were  transplanted  with 
great  care,  and  well  mulched  for  the  winter. 

The  next  season,  (  1868  )  the  most  of  them 
bore  a  small  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  past  season 
(1869)  every  one  produced  a  good  crop, 
maturi  d  its  fruit  well,  and  all  appear  now 
perfectly  healthy.  This,  though  on  the  same 
principle.  (  shading  the  stocks  aud  larger 
branches  from  the  winter  sun,)  is,  I  think 
even  better  than  Mr.  Dowing's  system  of 
wrapping  with  straw,  on  account  of  the 
warmth  and  protection  of  the  cvergi-eens  to 
the  roots,  as  well  as  to  tne  tops,  of  trees 
planted  near  to  them.  There  is,  also,  another 
advantage,  which  is,  that  they  are  secured 
from  from  Ihe  hot  suns  we  have  at  the  season 
when  the  blight  occurs,  and  which  are  un- 
doubtedly the  proximate  cause  of  its  devel- 
opment. 

I  believe  I  have  on  a  previous  occasion  re- 
ferred to  the  circum^-tances  which  I  have  now 
related,  or  a  part  of  them  at  least,  but  it 
being  a  subject  of  such  vast  import,  and  being 
more  and  more  satisfied  by  a  continuation  of 
this  experiment,  that  it  will  at  least  prolong 
the  existence  of  the  trees,  I  could  not  con- 
sistenlly  with  my  responsibilities  to  you,  and 
the  people  for  whose  benefit  we  are  laboring, 
forbear  alluding  to  it  again,  in  hopes  that  if 
Ihe  proposed  preventive,  shall  not  upon 
further  trial  be  found  altogether  effectual,  it 
will  lead  to  investigations  and  experiments  by 
more  skillful  culturists  than  I  claim  to  be, 
resulting  in  a  signal  victory  over  the  enemy. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  my  remarks 
plain  and  practical,  indulging  in  no  mere 
Speculations,  or  ooujeclural  theories,  which  1 
think,  in  our  lesearches  after  knowledge, 
ought  to  be  ignored  as  much  as  possible. 

Sensib'e  that  I  have  already  taken  up  loo 
much  of  your  time,  permit  me  in  conclusion  to 
thank  you  for  your  serious  attention  and 
patient  indulgence,  in  listening  to  an  address 
more  prolix  than  I  at  first  intended. 


The  Progress  of  the  Potato  Bug. 


The  following  is  from  the  American  Ento- 
mologist : 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Colorado 
Potato  Bug  (Dertplwra  10-lineata,  Say,)  is 
given  in  some  of  the  former  numbers  of  the 
American  Entomologist.  It  states  that, 
starting  eastwrrd  from  the  Rockj' Mountains 
in  1859,  this  iuscct  had  already  in  1808 
reached  the  ."outhwest  corner  of  Alicliigan, 
and  Danville  iu  Indiana,  about  the  center  of 
that  State;  making  its  average  anuual  pro- 
gress about  03  miles.  Another  writer  say.s 
that  "the  southern  columns  of  the  graud 
army  lagged  far  behind  the  northern  col- 
umns." Lass  summer  (1868),  to  my  own 
knowledge,  it  had  reached  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  northwest  corner  of  Mich- 
igan, where  it  abundantly  manifested  its 
presence  in  its  usual  destrtictive  attacks  on 
the  potato.  I  have  since  learned  that  be- 
tween the  Potato  Bug  and  the  drouth  of  the 
early  part  of  that  season,  the  crf>p  was  well 
uigh  ruined  in  that  region.  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  appearance  of  one  potiito 
field  I  witnessed,  ou  the  lake  shore,  in  north- 
eastern Wisconsin,  which  was  nearly  covered 
with  these  pests  iu  both  the  larva  and  perfect 
states.  The  lazy  Indians,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  idly  lounging  in  the  sun,  and 
probably  ignorant  of  the  noxious  character 
of  the  insects,  made  not  the  slightest  effort 
to  stay  the  work  of  destruction. 

Its  march  last  summer  (1869)  through 
Michigan  has  been  duly  recorded,  though, 
owing  to  various  causes,  not  attended  with 
the  dire  consequences  anticipated,  as  the 
price  of  potatoes  in  Detroit  would  go  to 
show,  they  selling  here  last  Fall  at  from  35 
to  40  cents  per  btishcl. — Jlenry  OiUman. 


Toads  vs.  Bugs. 


We  make  the  following  extracts  from  some 
passages  in  Fogt's  book  ''on  noxious  and 
beneficial  animals,"  which  are  quoted  at  full 
length  in  the  fourth  number  of  Le  Natund- 
Mte  CciTiadien.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can reader,  we  translate  from  the  original 
French. 

"  A  remarkable  fact  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers.  There  is  actually 
a  considerable  commerce  in  toads  between 
France  and  England.  A  toad  of  good  size 
aud  iu  fair  condition  will  fetch  a  shilling 
(twenty -five  cents)  in  the  London  Market, 
and  a  dozen  of  extra  quality  are  worth  one 
pound  sterling  (five  dollars").  You  may  see 
these  imported  toads  iu  all  the  market  gar- 
dens where  the  .soil  is  moist,  aud  the  owners 
of  those  gardens  even  prepare  shelter  for 
them.  Many  grave  persons  have  shaken 
their  heads,  when  they  heard  of  this  new 
whim  of  the  English;  but  those  laugh  the 
best  who  laugh  the  lust.  This  time  the  Eng- 
lish are  in  the  right.  I  use  to  have  in  my 
garden  a  brown  toad  as  big  as  my  fist.  In 
the  evening  he  would  crawl  out  of  his  hiding 
lilace  and  travel  over  a  bed  in  the  gttrdeu.  I 
kept  careful  watch  over  him ;  but  one  day 
an  unlucky  woman  caught  sight  of  him  and 
killed  him  with  a  single  stroke  of  her  spade, 
thinking  that  she  had  done  a  very  fine  thing. 
He  had  not  been  dead  many  weeks,  before 
the  Buajls  ate  up  all  the  mignonette  that  for- 
merly perfumed  everything  round  that  bed. 

*  »  *  *  » 

"  Toads  become  accustomed  to  man,  and 


do  not  appear  to  be  incapable  of  tender  sen- 
timents. Every  body  has  heaid  the  story 
which  seems  borrowed  from  some  old  popu- 
lar legend,  of  a  toad  which  for  thirty  years 
lived  under  an  espalier  tree  aud  came  out 
every  evening,  when  the  family  was  taking 
supper,  and  got  his  share  of  the  meal  like 
the  dogs  and  the  cats.  The  family  shed  tears 
on  the  day  when  an  accident  deprived  that 
devoted  servant  of  life.  Some  of  my  friends 
believe  that,  after  having  heaped  benefits 
upon  a  toad,  they  have  obtained  from  that 
despised  animal  evident  proofs  of  gratitude. 
A  certain  Capt.  Perry  has  told  me  that,  in 
traveling  through  the  interior  of  Sicily,  he 
once  found  en  the  road  a  snake  that  was 
just  about  to  devour  a  toad.  He  killed  the 
snake,  and  the  .toad  went  his  way.  Six  days 
afterwards  he  returned  by  the  same  road. 
All  of  a  sudden  sometliing  hops  along  close 
behind  him.  It  was  his  toad,  who  had 
adopted  this  mode  of  expres.siug  his  grati- 
tude towards  his  preserver,  and  who  had 
positively  recognized  him.  'But'  Captain,' 
I  said  to  him,  '  how  could  you  pcjssibly  iden- 
tify the  particular  toad  whose  life  you  have 
saved?  One  toad  is  as  like  another  toad  as 
one  egg  is  like  another  egg.'  'That  is  very 
true,'  replied  the  Captain,  'but  he  looked  at 
me  With  such  grateful  eyes,  that  I  coudl  not 
doubt  his  identity  for  a  moment.'  " — Am. 
Entomologist. 


The  Ravages  of  Insects. 


We  may  say  positively  that  destructive 
insects  are  increasing  every  year,  aud  that 
they  destroy  as  great  an  amount  of  food  as 
is  saved.  'To  meet  these  scourges  will  re- 
quire our  best  efforts.  The  science  of  Ento- 
mology, by  which  insects  are  classified  aud 
their  nature  studied,  is  becoming  of  national 
importance,  aud  we  are  sure  that  without  its 
help  little  will  be  done.  The  first  step  in 
every  pursuit  is  analysis,  by  which  we  sep^ 
arate  a  whole  into  parts,  upon  each  of  which 
attention  is  to  be  fixed.  Here  progress  com- 
mences. One  of  the  first  results  in  this  study 
is  to  make  distinction  between  insects  that 
are  useful  aud  injurious,  for  unless  this  be 
done  one  will  be  as  likely  to  destroy  his 
friends  as  his  enemies.  At  present  this  study 
is  so  far  from  being  popular,  that  the  greater 
part  of  educated  men,  so-called,  are  as  igno- 
rant as  the  unlettered.  It  is  manifest  that 
tie  elements  of  this  science  should  be  taught 
in  our  common  schools,  if  it  is  to  become  of 
much  use  ;  for  the  transmission  of  learning 
directly  from  the  learned  few  to  the  common 
people,  without  the  intervention  of  a  teacher, 
is  impossible.  In  fitting  teachers  for  their 
duties,  a  knowledge  of  this  science  should  be 
included  among  their  qualifications,  as  much 
as  of  arithmetic  or  grammar. — N.  T.  T.  F. 
Club. 


Destroying  the  Codling  Moth. — 6.  M. 
Smith  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  writes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  Farmers  Club,  that  in  July, 
1868,  he  discovered  accidentally  that  the 
codling  moth  had  a  liking  for  cider  vinegar, 
and  he  hung  open  mouthed  vessels  contain- 
ing diluted  vinegar  in  his  trees,  and  caught 
lots  of  them,  and^  had  thus  almost  altogether 
prevented  his  apples  from  being  stung  by 
them.  The  past  jaar  he  got  empty  oyster 
cans,  cut  them  in  two  lengthwise,  put  a  bale 
iu  each  aud  the  vinegar  in  them,  and  thus 
caught  the  noxious  insects. 


Wintering  Apples. — At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers'-  Club,  it 
was  stated  that  a  gentleman  in  New  Jersey 
kept  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
barrels  of  apples,  last  winter,  in  perfect  con- 
dition by  simply  piling  them  together  in 
the  open  air  and  covering  them  with  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  hay. 
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The  Kansas  Queen. 

Fruit,  medium  to  average;  weight,  six  to  tcu  ounces ;Jform  roiindish,  conical,  slightly 
rilibed  towards  the  eye ;  skin  clear,  lively  crimson,  dark  red  in  the  sun,  brio-lit  pink  in  the 
shade;  dots  gray, 
small,  numerous;  stem 
short  and  slender  but 
often  long;  cavity 
very  narrow,  deep, 
with  a  lip ;  eye  medi- 
um, nearly  closed; 
basin  narrow  and  shal- 
low, furrowed  and 
ribbed ;  flesh  clear 
white,  firm,  juicy  and 
crisp,  with  a  brisk, 
sub-acid  flavor ;  qual- 
ity good ;  core  regular, 
large,  open,  capsules 
long  hollow,  seeds  long 
pointed,  full,  dark; 
Season,  August  and 
September. 

Tree  vigorous, 
healthy  and  hardy, 
forming  a  handsome, 
open  head,  setting 

fruit  evenly  all  over  the  tree ;  leaves  and 
bark  dark.  A  seedling  raised  by  B.  Atkin- 
son, of  this  place,  from  the  seed  of  Ben  Davis, 
planted  1858 ;  bore  first  fruit  in  season  of 
1868,  when  nearly  every  variety  failed. — 
Last  year  it  was  full,  and  a  more  beautiful 
sight  could  not  be  witnessed.  Such  a  hand- 
some red  apple  of  even  size,  with  no  defect- 
ive ones,  is  very  seldom  seen.  From  present 
prospects  it  promises  next  year  a  more 
abundant  crop. 

The  tree  is  so  identical  in  all  its  habits 
with  the  Ben  Davis,  which  is  a  sufiicient 
guarantee  of  being  hardy,  productive  and 
profitable,  without  further  comment  from  me. 

Mtcburg,  2^.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 1870. 

S.  T-.  KshSEY— Dear  Sir  .-—When  in  Phil- 
adelphia you  gave  me  a  specimen  of  "  Kansas 
Queeu"  apple  which  I  found  of  pretty  good 
quality,  and  will  thank  you  to  tell  me  where 
and  with  whom  it  originated,  and  is  it  a  dis- 
tinct fruit,'&c. ;  has  it  any  syus?  Also,  what 
is  its  growth  in  the  orchard,  upright  or 
spreading,  vigorous  or  slow ;  and  is  it  pro- 
ductive, and  what  time  does  it  usually  ripen? 

Can  you  tell  me  the  origin  of  Missouri 
Pippin  or  Missouri  Keeper,  its  growth,  time 
of  ripening,  &c. ;  and  has  it  any  other  name, 
and  which  is  the  original  name  ?  Are  these 
both  valuable  apples  and  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion? 

Chas.  Downing. 

Pomona,  Kan.,  Jan.  17,  1870. 
Dr.  J.  Staymai? — Dear  Sir: — I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  Charles  Downing, 
Newburg,  ia  reference  to  the  "Kansas 
Queen,"  and  as  I  am  not  fuUy  posted  I  refer 
the  matter  to  you,  as  I  know  you  can  give 
the  necessary  information.  Also,  can  you 
give  any  information  respecting  the  Missouri 
Pippin-  S.  T.  Kelset. 


Remarks.— As  this  matter  is  of  general 
interest  we  will  answer  the  questions  through 

the  POMOLOGIST. 

It  aflbrds  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give 
satisfactory  information  in  regard  to  the 
"  Kansas  Qwen  "  apple  at  least.  We  took  a 
drawing  of  it  in  1868.  In  September  last  we 
sent  a  number  of  specimens  to  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  Philadelphia,  request- 
ing Mr.  Kelsey  to  call  the  attention  of 
Pomologists  to  them.  In  October  number 
of  the  Gardener's  MbntMg  we  gave  the  first 
outline  description  of  the  apple.  Since  that 
time  we  have  received  numerous  inquiries 
respecting  it.  It  is  a  seedling.  Mr.  Atkinson 
got  two  apples  from  Platte  Co.,  Missouri, 
one  supposed  to  be  the  Ben  Davis,  the  other 
Yellow  Bellefleur ;  planted  the  seed  of  these 
and  raised  seven  trees ;  six  are  in  bearing, 
all  promising  some  remarkable  quality  or 
characteristic.  They  ripen  in  succession  and 
cover  a  very  long  season,  from  July  to  July, 
two  at  least  having  qualities  that  are  not 
easily  equalled,  which  will  hereafter  be  des- 
cribed. The  "Kansas  Queen"  we  do  con- 
sider worthy  of  cultivation,  for  its  even  size, 
(rather  large)  great  beauty  and  perfection. 
The  tree  for  its  health,  hardiness,  symetry 
and  production.  Mr.  Meehan,  Ed.  Gardner's 
Montldy,  says:  "We  were  much  plesised 
with  the  apple.  It  belougs  to  that  class  of 
handsome  apples  like  the  Williams  of  Boston, 
and  the  Cornell's  Fancy  of  Pa."  These 
seedlings  are  iu  sight  of  my  place  and  I  see 
them  frequently. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  we  have  got 
a  paper,  the  Western  Pomologist,  where 
we  can  discuss  the  subject  of  fruit  growing. 
Where  each  person  can  express  his  views 
without  being  controlled  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  inexperience  and  dictation.  We 
ask  the  fruit  growers  and  gardeners  of  Kan- 


sas to  come  forward  with  their  facts  and 
theories,  if  they  have  any,  and  we  will  give 
tliem  a  hearing,  reserving,  however,  the 
riglit  of  criticism  when  we  think  it  expedi- 
ent. We  wish  to  aid  in  making  the  Pomol- 
OGiST,  a  live  paper,  up  to  the  present  times. 
Neither  age  or  the  opinions  of  others  has 
made  the  subject  of  horticulture  too  sacred 
if  we  believe  it  an  error.  It  is  only  V)y 
observation,  experience  and  facts  that  we 
come  to  correct  conclusions. 

Wo  will  speak  of  "Missouri  Keeper"  in 
March  number. 

COR. 


For  the  Weetern  Pomologist. 

Interesting  Facts  in  Fon-estry. 


Ed.  PoMOLOGisT :— I  trust  that  such  arti- 
cles as  yours  on  the  "American  Chestnut," 
will  excite  a  general  interest  in  forest  cul- 
ture. Nothing  more  useful  and  ornamental 
than  acres  of  forest  trees,  especially  ever- 
greens, could  be  added  to  the  winsome  looks  of 
our  rich,  rolling  prairies.  You  see  I  am  partial 
to  evergreens.  During  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  it  was  proposed  to  grow 
pine  forests  from  the  seed.  The  proposition, 
however,  was  treated  as  a  doubtful  theory. 
To  encourage  experiments,  I  wish  to  state  a 
few  facts  observed  during  the  late  war,  on 
the  Peninsula  in  Virginia.  Old  corn-tields, 
with  the  furrows  and  ridges  still  distinct, 
were  densely  covered  with  a  uniform  growth 
of  2Mies.  In  some  fields  the  trees  were  only 
about  three  feet  high,  in  others  adjoining  ten 
feet,  twenty  feet,  and  so  on  up  to  tlie  full 
growth  of  the  stately  pine.  Evidently  the 
seed  is  carried  by  the  winds  all  over  the 
Peninsula,  and  wherever  a  field  is  abandoned 
by  the  plow,  a  pine  forest  springs  up  and 
flourishes.  The  earthworks  of  the  Revolution, 
still  observable  about  Williamsburg,  are  iu 
many  jjlaces  covered  with  large  pines.  The 
battle  of  Williamsburg  of  April  1863,  was 
partly  fought  in  these  old  fortifications. — 
The  dead  Union  and  Rebel  soldiers  were 
found  lying  side  by  side,  just  as  they  fell  in 
their  hand  to  hand  conflict,  striving  for  the 
possession  of  these  old  earth-works,  hid  in 
the  forest.  The  fact  of  such  spontaneous 
growth  of  pine  forests  in  Virginia,  should 
certainly  encourage  us  to  the  eft'ort  of  culti- 
vating evergreea  forests  to  add  to  the  beauty 
and  wealth  of  our  noble  Iowa. 

"  The  evergreen  Btem  winter's  power  derides, 
Lilje  Hope  that  in  misfortune's  storm  abides." 
The  genus  pine  consists  of  nearly  forty 
species,  auditisfairtopre.sume  most  of  them 
will  grow  luxuriantly  on  our  prairies. — 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  Legislators  to 
oft'er  a  premium  for  the  largest  and  finest  pine 
forest  i)roduced  iu  Iowa  during  the  next  ten 
years?  Thomas  G.  Orwig. 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa. 


— The  cranberrj'  crop  at  Harwich,  Mass., 
amounted,  during  tlie  past  year,  to  3,761 
barrels,  which  we're  sold  for  $39,590. 
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The  Sitdation— Correspondence— Encour- 
agement.— We  are  very  thankful  for  the  flatter- 
ing reception  the  Pomologist  is  receiving  from 
all  quarters— East  and  West,  and  for  substantial 
assistance  rendered  through  the  efforts  and  kind- 
ness of  many  friends  of  the  enterprise  with  pen 
and  purse.  If  there  have  been  any  doubts  wheth- 
er such  a  paper  would  find  sufficient  support  to 
sustain  it,  both  financially  and  editorially,  they 
are  now  dispelled.  We  know  that  there  are  sev- 
eral old  and  most  able  papers  already  in  the 
pomologioal  field,  but  those  papers  are  confined 
to  the  East— not  one  of  them  located  west  »f  the 
Hudson  river.  They  are  not  therefore,  in  all 
respects,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  pomology  in 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Mississippi— the  heart  of 
the  West.  A  co-laborer  in  the  great  pomologioal 
field  of  our  common  c^untry,  located  in  this  re- 
gion, will  not  limit  materially  the  circulation,  or 
lessen  the  amount  of  good  the  older  Pomologioal 
Journals  of  the  country  are  effecting — while  it  is 
conceded  on  all  sides  (as  our  columns  unmistak- 
ably show)  that  the  West  needs  a  paper  devoted 
to  the  pomologioal  Interest  within  its  own  bor- 
ders, and  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  that 
interest 


(backed  up  with  the  almighty  $1)  for  the  success 
of  the  Western  Pomologist,  he  sajs.  "but  don't 
forget  that  the  Western  States  owe  some  little  of 
their  progress  to  the  East  "  No,  we  never  shall 
forget  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  East  for  some 
of  the  noblest  men  that  are  now  in  the  West — the 
invaluable  experience  of  the  older  states — the 
standard  works  and  the  periodicals  which  trans- 
mit that  knowledge  to  us.  We  owe  much  to  that 
generous  spirit  that  rejoices  in  the  development 
of  the  fruit  growing  capacities  of  our  whole  coun  - 
try.  We  will  endeavor  to  repay  these  obligations 
in  part,  by  contributing  from  our  growing  fund 
of  experience  and  observations,  and  at  no  distant 
day  to  send  from  this  corner  of  the  West  car-loads 
of  fruit  to  tickle  the  palates,  and  to  gladden  the 
eyes  of  those  eastern  sojourners  whose  footsteps 
have  not  reached  our  promised  land. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  letters  from  prominent 
pomologists  of  the  East,  (as  well  as  the  West,)  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  fruit-growing  enter- 
piisesof  the  whole  country,  and  most  especially 
the  West.  Among  them  we  transmit  to  our  col- 
umns one  frons  F.  B.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  whom  the  country  is  indebted  for  '•Elliott's 
Fruit  Book,"  and  other  works  of  interest  and 
merit  on  Pomologi<jal  subjects,  and  which  we 
regard  as  among  the  very  best.  These  words  of 
cheer  with  regard  to  our  new  enterprise,  as  well 
as  complimentary  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
great  Northwest  are  highly  appreciated;  and,  we 
shall  spare  no  pains  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  Pomologioal  resources  of  this  vast  section  of 
country,  in  the  center  of  which  we  are  located. 
Cleveland^  Jan.  13,  1870. 

Mark  Miller,  Dear  Sir: — I  have  just 
rcroivitl  a  copy  of  your  prospectus  for 
the  Western  Pomologist,  and  I  have  to 
Ihauk  you  as  the  pioneer  in  the  work — a 
work  tliat  will  doubtless  l)e  of  value  and 
advancement  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest, 
whether  it  take  from  or  pay  into  your  pocket 
pecuniarily. 

The  Northweat  is  rapidly  iilliug  up  with  a 
class  of  people  more  intelligent  than  the 
average  of  new  settled  sections,  and  my  let- 
ters from  that  portion  of  the  States  contin- 
ually remind  me, by  their  increased  numbers 
as  well  as  enquiries  and  new  specimen  fruits 
sent  me,  of  the  great  interest  fruit-growing 
is  to  them.  In  fact  you  have  in  the  North- 
west just  that  class  of  people  to  whose  intel- 
ligent wants  there  is  no  such  word  as  "  can- 
not." 

Enclosed  find  |1,  your  subscription  price. 
Our  American  Pomological  Society  Transac- 
tioDg  are  just  out. 

Yours,  truly,  tf-c. 

P.  R.  Elliott. 

Ip  a  letter  from  A.  S.  Fuller  of  New  York,  a 
nobie  laborer  and  able  author  in  the  pomologioal 
field,    after    expressing    heartfelt    good     wishes 


More  Editorial  Aid. — We  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  the  readers  of  the  Pomologist, 
Dr.  J.  Stayman,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  as  as- 
sistant editor.  Dr.  Stayman  became  a  citizen  of 
Kansas  at  an  early  day  of  its  settlement,  and  is 
too  well  known  as  a  thorough-going  horticulturist 
to  need  from  us  words  of  commendation.  The 
several  articles  in  this  number  of  the  paper  from 
his  able  pen  speak  for  themselves.  Dr.  Stayman 
will  have  an  eye  to  the  pomological  interests  of 
Kansas,  in  connection  with  the  paper.  To  facili- 
tate his  work,  and  to  save  both  of  us  the  incon- 
venience of  more  or  less  needless  coirespondence, 
we  request  our  patrons  in  Kansas  to  correspond 
directly  with  him. 


President  Matthews'  Address. — We  direct 
attention  to  the  excellent  address  of  Hon.  James 
Matthews,  delivered  before  the  Iowa  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting.  It  is 
a  model  document — free  from  that  prosy,  theoret- 
ical, speculative  drift  that  too  often  makeup  the 
major  part  of  such  papers.  Every  paragraph  is 
an  epitome  ol  solid  facts  wrought  out  by  the 
author  in  the  field. 


At  Home.— Our  good  old  friend  D.  D.  T.  Moore 
has  our  thanks  for  invitation  to  the  Fifteenth  An- 
niversary of  his  very  popular  journal,  the  Rnral 
New  Yorker,  and  of  his  Fiftieth  Birth-day. 
Long  life  to  friend  M.  and  the  Riiral.  Should 
be  pleased  tobe"thar,"  but  want  of  time  and 
depletion  of  purse  say  no. 


Ditto  the  Qardeners  Monthly.  See  advertise- 
ments. 

Peterson,  and  Arthdr's  Home  Magazines  for 

January  and  February  are  to  hand — overflowing 

with  good  things. 

♦♦-» 

Montoomert  Codnty  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty — We  are  favored  with  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Horticultural  Society,"  held 
on  the  second  instant ;  but  we  have  no  intimation 
whatever  of  its  whereabouts.  Should  this  para- 
graph chance  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  of  its 
officers  or  members,  we  trust  they  will  just  tell 
us  [in  what  corner  of  Christendom  the  "  Mont- 
gomery County  Horticultural  Society"  has  its  be- 
ing.   It  is  evidently  a  live  institution  somewhere. 


We  are  under  obligations  to  W.  H.  Ragan,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  for 
a  bound  volume  (  96  pages)  of  the  society's  re- 
port for  1869. 

To  ex-Secretary  Flag,  of  the  Illinois  State  Hor- 
ticivltural  Society,  for  a  volume  (360  pages)  of  its 
transactions  for  1859. 

F.  B.  Elliott,  Secretary  of  the  American  Po- 
mological Society,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  a 
volume  of  about  300  pages  in  all— embracing  the 
proceedings  of  the  twelfth  session  of  the  society 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  September  last.  All 
members  of  the  society  are  entitled  to  this  work, 
Two  dollars  addressed  to  Thomas  P.  James,  treas- 
urer, Philadelphia,  constitutes  a  membership. 

The  Horticulturist. — We  are  pleased  to  find 
upon  our  table  this  old  time-honored  horticultu- 
ral institution.  For  prospectus  see  advertising 
columns. 

The  American  Journal  of  Horticulture 
puts  in  an  appearance  with  clean  face  and  well 
fed  columns 


Officers  op  Horticultural  Societies. — The 
following  are  the  lists  of  officers  of  state  and  local 
horticultural  societies  for  the  current  year. 

Ohio. — President,  Dr  J.  W.  Warder,  Cincin- 
natti;  Vice-President,  (J.  W  Campbell,  Dela- 
ware ;  Secretary,  M.  15.  Bateham,  Painesville  ; 
Treasurer,  Dr  J.  W.  Dunham,  Collamer;  Com- 
mmittee,  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky;  N  Olmer, 
Dayton;  L.  Weltz,  Wilmington;  I.  D.  Clark, 
Lancaster. 

Indiana — Allen  Furnas,  Danville,  President' 
S  W.  Pearson,  Plainfield.  Recording  Secretary  i 
W.  H.  Kagan,  Indianapalis,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary ;  Charles  Lowder.  Plainfield,  Treasurer. 

Northern  Illinois. — President,  Samuel  Ed- 
wards; Vice  Presidents.  D.  C.  Scofield,  J.  B  Bu- 
bah,  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Dr.  Mygat,  and  Edgar  San- 
ders  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  D.  Wilmot  Scott; 
Recording  Secretaries,  Charles  .Andrews  and  H. 
D  Emery  ;  Treasurer,  E  H.  Skinner  ;  Eexecu 
five  Committee,  J.  W.  Coohran,  S.  Edwards,  and 
James  G.  Soulard. 

OsKosn,  Wisconsin  — President,  G.  W.  Wash- 
burn ;  Vice  President,  J.  H  Osborn ;  Corres- 
ponding and  Recording  Secretary,  I.  J.  Hoile; 
Treasurer,  Jocob  Fowle ;  Librarian,  Miss  N. 
Fowle;  Executive  Committee,  G.  W.  Washburn, 
I.  J.  Hoile,  J.  H.  Osborn.  Geo  Hyer,  J.  M.  Rol- 
lins ;  Floriculture  Committee,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Washburn,  Mrs.  Geo  Hyer,  and  Mrs.  L   H.  Reed. 

Horticultural  Societies. — Very  full  and  in- 
teresting reports  of  the  last  annual  meetings  of 
the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  So- 
cieties will  appear  in  our  March  number.  We 
are  also  promised  a  report  from  the  Northern 
Illinois  Society,  and  from  Minnesota. 


Kead  the  Western  Pomologist — Its 
columns  overflow  with  contributions  from 
the  pens  of  the  most  practical  pomologists 
tnroughout  the  West,  and  with  interesting 
corres^iondence  from  prominent  fruit  growers 
in  tile  older  States. 

To  all  who  cultivate  Fruits,  Flowers,  Veg- 
etables, Forest  Trees,  &e.,  even  on  the  most 
limited  scale,  in  either  city,  village  or  country, 
this"  journal  is  indispensable  to  success, 
would  you  economize  time  and  money.  Its 
columns  are  filled  with  information  of  the 
highest  value  and  interest— alike  to  the  gentle- 
man and  lady  <if  taste  and  ample  means,  and  to 
the  most  humble,  practical  fruit  grower  and 
gardener. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Western 
Pomology  diffei-s  widely  from  that  of  any 
other  great  fruit  growing  district  of  our  broad 
country,  running  through  a  long  range  of 
both  longitude  and  latitude;  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent soil  and  climate  to  work  iu.  Hence 
the  imi)ortance  and  value  of  a  journal  devoted 
to  Western  Pomoh  >gy,  .and  the  price  of  which 
puts  a  copy  within  reach  of  every  one, 
however  limited  in  means. 

The  Pomologist  is  published  monthly; 
si.xteen  large  ([uarto  pages,  of  three  columns 
each,  ou  the  finest  book  paper,  inclosed  in  a 
neat  cover  of  colored  paper.  It  is  profusely 
embellished  with  fine  engravings  of  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Vegetables,  Floral  designs,  designs 
of  Cottage  Buildings,  Horticultural  Tools, 
Implements,  &c. 
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Grime's  Golden  Apple. 

The  great  sensation  in  the  apple  liuc  at  present,  is  "Grime's  Golden."  Our  attention 
was  first  called  to  this  apple  a  year  or  more  ago,  by  S.  B.  Marshall,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. — 
But  until  within  a  few  weeks 
past  was  it,  that  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  and  tast- 
ing the  fruit,  for  which  our 
acknnwlejreinents  are  due  to 
Dr.  Z.  Hiilliiigsworth,  of  San- 
dusky, Lre  Co.,  and  to  Mr. 
Johnson  Meek,  of  Vir.cennes, 
of  the  same  county.  On  our 
return  home  from  the  meet i,i.' 
of  the  Illinois  HorticulUir; 
Society,  in  December,  we 
found  liberal  donations  of  the 
fruit  from  both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. And,  after  having 
seen  and  tasted,  we  are  free 
to  confess  our  happy  disap- 
p  o  i  n  t  m  e  n  t     in    "  Gkime's 

Golden  " — 1  hat  to  mucli  in  commendation  of  its  many  excellent  qualities  can  scarcely  be 
said— an  opinion  that  has  the  UP.qualified  endorsement  of  good  jud.ies  who  have  seen  and 
tasted  with  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  tree  and  fruit  combining  so  man}'  desirable 
qualities  in  Iowa,  should  liave  attained  so  little  notoriety  ere  this.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  are  copied  from  a  specimen  received  from  Mr.  Meek,  and  represent  the  apple 
truthfully.  Mr.  Meek  informs  us  that  he  planted  ten  three-j'ear  old  trees  of  "  Grime's 
Golden  "  in  1849  and  1850,  that  they  came  into  bearing  early — that 'they  stood  the  hard 
winters  of  1856  and  '57  so 
well,  that  the  following  sea- 
son he  planted  forty-four  more 
trees  in  place  of  others  killed 
out — that  all  the  trees  have 
borne  good  crops  annually, 
and  that  the  fifty-four  are 
still  standing,  vigorous  and 
fruitful  as  ever.  So  hardy  is 
the  tree  that  we  think  Grime's 
Golden  worthy  a  trial  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Dr.  Warden,  in  his  Ameri- 
can Pomolorjy,  (and  by  the  waj' 
a  most  valuable  work)  de- 
scribes this  as  follows : 

Tree  vip;orous,  healthy,  spread- 
ing,   productive  ;    bears    early  ; 
shoots    stout,    dark;     foliage 
abuudaiit,   itark    green.     Fruit, 
full   jnediurn,  cylindrical,  reg- 
ular; surface  yellow,  vein  rus- 
seted,  dots  numerous,  minute. — 
Basin  abrupt,  folded;  eye  large,  elcsed.    Cavity 
wide,  regular,  green;   .stem  long,  curved.    Core 
small,  pyriform,  closed,  meeting'tne  eye  ;  seeds 
numerous,  plump  brown;    tlesU  yellow,  lirm, 
breaking,  very  line  grained,. iuicy":  flavor  sub- 
acid, aromatic,  spicy,  rieli,  relreslung;  quality 
vf^-y  best.    Us<j  desert,  too  t/ood  for  aught  else. — 
Season — January  to  March. 

We  have  on  file  for  March  number  a  val- 
uable and  interesting  communication  on 
"  Grime's  Golden,"  from  R.  P.  Hanan,  Suray, 
Clark  county.  Mo. ;  and  also  another  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  HoUingsworth,  upon  the  same 
subject,  detailing  an  experience  of  several 
years  with  both  tree  and  fruit. 

^-•-•^ 

New  Peach. — A  new  seedling  peach  is 
announced  christened  tlie  "  Laurenel "  in 
Monroe,  Ohio.  It  is  .said  to  be  about  the 
size  of  Hale's  Early,  a  week  or  more  earlier 
in  ripening,  much  finer  flavor,  does  not  rot 
on  the  tree,  &c. 


For  the  Weetem  Pomologist. 
The  Cherry— Its  Propagation— Mahaleb  vs. 
Morello. 

Much  as  the  members  of  the  Iowa  State 
Horticultural  Society  may  justly  claim  to 
have  accomplished  at  our  late  meeting,  (and 
certainly  it  was  a  great  success)  much  more 
still  remains  to  be  said,  and  vastly  more  to 
be  done,  before  we  shall  have  reached  the 
goal  of  our  high  callii^g.  I  know  well  that 
our  work  requires  time,  patience  and  perse- 
verance; but  can  we  not  facilitate?  Can 
we  not  do  more  in  a  given  time,  that  is 
annually,  for  the  impartation  of  pomological 
science  than  we  have  done  in  the  past  ? — 
Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  .subjects  which 
necessitrily  press  themselves  upon  us  for 
discussion  at  these  meetings,  I  am  strongly 


inclined  to  the  opinion  that  we  should  occu- 
py more  time  than  heretofore;  that  we 
should  take  four  or  five  da3's  in.stead  of  three. 
At  our  last  assemblage,  some  prominent 
subjects  in  which  all  are  deeply  interested, 
were  scarcely  mentioned,  and  others  not  even 
alluded  to.  But  in  a  three  day's  session  we 
could  hardly  have  done  more  than  we  did. 

In  regard,  for  instance,  to  the  cherry,  a 
favorite  fruit  with  almost  everybody,  I 
believe,  we  simply  passed  a  resolution 
recormuending  the  Early  Richmond  for  gen- 
eral culture,  and  had  a  little  talk  about  the 
best  kind  of  stocks  for  this  variety  only. — 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  and 
ought  to  be  settled.  The  opinion  of  the 
State  Society  ought  to  be  known,  and  defi- 
nietly  determined,  before  we  plant  too  largely 
of  this  and  other  kinds,  if  there  are  any  others 
which  will  do  to  recommend.  I  know  there 
are  strenuous  advocates  for  the  Morello 
stock.  Some  would  use  no  other.  The 
choice  lies  between  this  and  the  Mahaleb. 
The  Mazzard  Seedlings  are  generally  rejected 
because  many  of  them  are  too  tender,  even 
for  collar  grafting,  and  therefore  unsafe. — 
The  Mahaleb  is  perfect,  when  budded,  or 
grafted  near  the  ground,  so  far  as  hardiness 
and  healthfulness  is  concerned.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  the  graft  or  bud  will  grow  as 
well  on  the  Mahaleb  as  on  the  Morello.  The 
dispute  is  only  in  regard  to  fruiting.  The 
prejudice  against  dwarfing  cannot  be  inter- 
posed between  these  two  stocks,  as  they  both 
have  a  tendency  to  dwarf.  The  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  growth  may,  I  think,  be 
claimed  in  favor  of  the  Mahaleb.  But  I  will 
admit  that  in  this  respect  they  are  equal. — 
Then  the  philosophical  conclusion  is,  (the  ob- 
ject of  all  dwarfing  being  to  obtain  early  fruit- 
fulness)  that  no  preference  can  be  claimed 
for  either  for  early  fruiting.  But  it  is  main- 
tained by  .some,  that  for  peculiar  reasons, 
never  yet  given,  the  Early  May  or  Richmond 
cherry,  on  Morello  stock,  will  bear  earlier, 
and  continue  to  jjroduce  a  larger  crop  of  fruit, 
than  on  the  Mahaleb.  ,So  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  this  does  not  hold  good. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  particu- 
larly to  the  subject  for  some  time,  on  account 
of  an  article  1  saw  a  few  years  ago,  I  think  in 
the  Homestead,  in  which  the  writer,  a  resi- 
dent of  Jasper  county,  asserted  in  substance, 
that  the  Earl)'  May  or  Richmond  cherry  was 
valueless  when  worked  on  the  Mahaleb,  b)' 
reason  of  its  not  fruiting  on  that  stock. — 
Knowing  that  a  portion  of  the  trees  I  had 
sold  were  thus  worked,  I  felt  quite  mortified, 
and  commenced  at  once  to  investigate  the 
subject  and  find  out  if  1  had,  unintentionally, 
been  imposing  upon  my  neighbors  and 
friends  by  selling  them  worthless  trees. — 
During  the  next  cherry  season,  which  soon 
occurred,  I  found  a  dozen  or  so  of  genuine 
specimens  in  difl'erent  gardens  about  Knox- 
ville,  all  of  which  had  as  large  a  crop  as  any 
trees  of  their  age  and  size  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. They  were  then  two  years  trans- 
planted, and  four  years  old  from  the  bud. — 
Since  that  period,  I  think  five  years  ago, 
they  have  not  failed  to  bear  as  heavy  a  croi) 
as  anj'  trees  I  know  of,  and  I  should  be  glad, 
at  the  proper  season,  to  show  them  to  a  com- 
mittee of  any  Horticultural  Society,  so  that 
for  healthfulness  and  productiveness,  they 
may  be  compared  with  any  trees  of  their  age 
in  the  State  Jambs  Mathews. 

KnoxviUe,  Iowa. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Scraping  the  Bark  off  Trees. 


So  far  as  my  observations  extend,  the  prac- 
tice of  divesting  fruit  and  other  trees  of  their 
outer  bark,  sufl'ers  little  or  no  abatement. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  city  authorities 
here,  ordered  that  the  large  trees  in  some  of 
the  streets,  and  in  the  public  square,  should 
be  scraped  clean  of  their  outer  integument, 
and  as  high  as  a  man  could  conveniently 
reach ;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  the  venture 
that  it  would  very  much  improve  them  in 
appearance,  if  not  in  health  and  vigor.  So, 
likewise,  have  we  seen  the  experiment  tried 
upon  apple  and  pear  trees,  when  an  eflbrt  at 
rejuvenation  has  been  deemed  expedient. 
The  motive  in  each  and  every  case,  no  doubt, 
originating  in  the  belief  and  hope  that  much 
good  would  be  the  result,  but,  withal,  and 
admitting  there  may  be  some  unobjectionable 
features  in  the  system,  it  may  be  reasonably 
questioned  as  to  whether  o-r  not,  in  any  case, 
"  the  game  is  worth  the  candle." 

We  are  opposed  to  the  practice,  chiefly  and 
emphatically,  because  the  epidermus,  or  outer 
bark  of  trees,  is  the  covering  provided  by 
nature  for  their  protection  against  the  adverse 
influences  of  climate,  and  for  maintaining  in 
even  balance  that  degree  of  warmth  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  healthy  exercise  of  their  vital 
functions.  And,  perhaps,  the  fact  is  not  yet 
sufliciently  realized  how  admirably  suited 
this  external  covering  is  for  such  a  purpose 
It  is  only  the  other  day,  a  learned  Physicist 
when  experimenting  upon  the  conductility 
of  various  bodies,  ascertained  that  wood, 
cross-ways,  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  the  outer  layers  of  bark 
even  greatly  more  so ;  facts,  these,  which  show 
that  in  the  vegetable  economy,  the  iitting 
of  means  to  ends  is  so  close  and  intimate  as 
not  to  be  safely  disturbed,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  practice 
we  oppose  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  nature. 

It  may  be  assumed,  the  chief  reason  urged 
in  support  of  the  practice,  is  that  it  lightens 
the  trees  of  a  load  of  dead  and  useless  matter 
which  cannot  be  of  further  benefit ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  when  allowed  to  remain,  is  only 
a  harbor  and  encouragement  for  insect  ene- 
mies, and  for  the  growth  of  moss  and  lichens 
It  may  be  true  the  depredations  of  insects 
have  been  lessened  by  the  process ;  but  we 
question  if  in  any  instance  to  be  appreciable. 
And  as  for  lichens,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  they  can  be  hurtful  to  trees,  for, 
although  growing  upon  them,  they  live  ex- 
exclusively  upon  food  drawn  from  the  atmos- 
phere. We  do  not  claim  that  trees  derive 
any  benefit  from  those  epiphytes,  unless  in 
bleak  and  exposed  situations  they  supplement 
the  bark  in  affording  protection.  But  when 
found  in  excess  upon  on  apple  or  pear  trees, 
of  immature  age,  they  may  be  accepted  as  a 
sign  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  those 
trees  are  not  in  such  a  satisfactory  condition 


as  could  be  desired.  Want  of  thriftiness  in 
trees  favor  the  growth  of  lichens,  and  this 
may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  either 
singly  or  in  combination,  such  as  impover- 
ishment of  the  soil,  want  of  drainage,  or  ex- 
posure to  the  rigors  of  a  severe  and  variable 
climate.  With  these,  and  other  opposing 
agencies  the  cultivator  has  to  contend,  and 
by  wise  and  well  directed  effort,  some  of 
them,  at  least,  can  be  partially  overcome ;  in 
no  supposable  case,  however,  need  he  hope 
to  better  his  prospects  by  the  use  of  the  scra- 
ping knife ;  for,  from  whatever  cause  trees 
cease  to  increase  perceptibly  in  diameter,  out- 
side appliances  can  no  more  impart  fresh 
vigor  to  them,  than  the  under-fed  and  over- 
driven roadster,  all  of  whose  "bones  stick 
out,"  can  be  made  sleek  and  fat  by  the  use 
of  the  curry-comb. 

In  cases,  therefore,  where  the  preliminary 
duty  of  properly  preparing  the  ground  before 
planting,  has  either  been  in  part  or  wholly 
neglected,  fresh  life  and  vigor  can  only  be 
communicated  to  trees,  whicli  exhibit  signs  of 
going  down  in  the  "  struggle  for  life,"  by  dig- 
ging about  and  under  them,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, at  the  same  time  working  in  about  the 
roots  a  proper  quantity  of  suitable  compost. 
We  have  seen  such  dressings  produce  the 
most  beneficial  results,  and.  as  a  consequence 
of  improvement,  the  outer  bark,  with  the 
objectionable  lichen,  falling  off  in  shreds  and 
patches,  in  nature's  own  time  and  way. 

A.  Vbitch,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*—* 

For  the  WeBtern  PomologiBt. 

What  is  Mildew? 


BY  WALTER  ELDER,  LANDSCAPE  GAEDENEB. 

In  former  ages  it  was  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  man  to  discover  what 
mildew  was,  from  whence  it  came,the  causes  of 
its  presence,  and  how  to  prevent  its  injurious 
effects;  but  now,  scientific  investigations  by 
powerful  microscopes,  it  is  found  to  be  a 
world  of  parasitic  plants,  of  various  genera 
and  species,  whose  spores  or  seeds  float  in  the 
air,  and  are  omnipresent,  and  take  root  upon 
all  decomposing  bodies,  both  in  aridity  and 
moisture.  Yet  practical  cultivators  disagree 
about  the  causes  of  its  attacks  upon  living 
plants ;  some  assert  that  dry  air  is  the  cause ; 
others  maintain  that  too  great  a  moisture  is 
the  cause ;  a  third  class  declare  that  a  plant 
must  first  becoms  deranged  in  its  organization 
before  mildew  can  take  effect  upon  it ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  plant  in  a  thrifty  state  of  growth  is 
never  aftectcd  with  mildew.  We  have  always 
adhered  to  this  last  theory,  and  the  more  we 
have  watched  its  presence,  the  more  we  are 
convinced  that  this  theory  is  the  true  one. 
Wherever  we  find  it  upon  the  fruit,  foliage, 
or  body  of  a  plant,  we  at  once  know  that  an 
unhealthy  action  has  taken  place  in  its  once 
healthy  system,  and  at  once  use  the  means  to 
restore  the  health  of  the  plants  by  such  ap- 
plications as  we  think  will  prove  eflective. 
The  gooseberry,  grapevine,  and  pear  tree, 
growing  upon  dry  soils,  and  fully  exposed  to 


the  rays  of  the  sun,  all  become  languid  by 
the  drouth ;  hence,  sj'ricging  them  on  even- 
ings with  water,  and  giving  them  a  plentiful 
supply  at  their  roots,  will  either  effect  a  cure 
or  mitigate  the  malady,  and  the  destructive 
eft'ects  of  mildew  will  be  checked.  Where 
too  much  moisture  is  the  cause,  we  use  means 
to  lessen  it,  by  withholding  water,  draining, 
&c.  So  we  look  upon  mildew  as  a  messen- 
ger of  mercy,  to  tell  us  when  our  plants  are 
sickly,  and  urge  us  to  do  something  for  their 
relief 

Pine  trees,  growing  in  marshes,  are  often 
destroyed  by  "  dry  rot ; "  the  interior  becomes 
as  hollow  as  a  .sponge,  and  is  full  of  mildew ; 
but  they  are  never  so  affected  upon  high  and 
dry  lands.  Foreign  grapevines  and  peach 
trees,  grown  in  glass  houses  and  in  very 
moist  atmospheres,  are  affected  with  mildew ; 
but  the  peach  tree  growing  in  the  open  fields, 
even  in  the  burniug  sands  of  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  are  never  troubled  with  mil- 
dew. Foreign  grapevines  in  glass  houses^ 
are  generally  free  from  mildew,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  neither  kept  too  dry  nor  too 
moist,  and  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  is 
kept  up ;  so,  in  these  cases,  a  superabundance 
of  moisture  is  the  cause.  Every  observing 
cultivator  can  readily  notice,  that  whatever  is 
hurtful  to  the  thrift  of  plants,  will  be  the  cjiuse 
of  the  presence  of  mildew  upon  them.  Mil- 
dew is  what  causes  plums  to  rot  upon  the 
trees,  when  they  lack  moisture  at  their  roots, 
and  the  fruit  of  pear  trees  to  crack  and  dry 
up.  So  pear  and  plum  trees  succeed  best 
upon  lands  whose  sub-subsoils  have  a  strong 
power  of  retaining  moisture.  Salt  sown 
around  plum  trees  is  a  good  safeguard,  and 
so  is  mulcli  of  litter,  in  summer,  a  safeguard 
to  pear  trees. 

One  genus  of  mildew  is  named  Oidium,  and 
it  is  some  of  its  species  that  injures  the  grape- 
vine, gooseberry,  lilac  bushes,  &c.  Another 
genus  is  named  Ereciphe,  and  it  is  its  species 
that  destroys  the  garden  pea,  cabbage,  chrys- 
anthemum, &o.  The  species  found  upon  old 
bread,  is  different  from  the  species  upon  wall- 
papers, when  the  walls  are  damp.  The  must 
upon  grains  and  in  flour,  when  long  kept,  is 
mildew.  lu  short,  the  spores,  or  seeds,  are 
everywhere,  and  soon  tell  us  of  our  negli- 
gence in  all  departments  of  life. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space,  and  tire 
the  reader,  to  make  any  more  statements 
about  mildew,  at  present. 

Philaddpliia,  Jan.  10, 1870, 


StTNSHrNE  AND  Clouds. — All!  this  beau- 
tiful world  !  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  all  sunshine  and  gladness, 
and  heaven  itself  lies  not  far  ofi",  and  then  it 
suddenly  (flanges,  and  is  dark  and  sorrowful, 
and  tlie  clouds  sliut  out  the  day.  In  the 
lives  of  the  saddest  of  us,  there  are  briglit 
days  like  this,  when  we  feel  as  we  could  take 
the  great  world  in  our  arms.  Then  come 
gloomy  hours,  wlien  the  fire  will  not  burn  in 
hearths,  and  all  without  and  within  is  dismal, 
cold  and  dark.  Believe  me,  every  heart  has 
its  secret  sorrows,  which  the  world  knows 
not,  and  oftentimes  we  call  a  man  cold  when 
he  is  only  sad. — Longfellow. 
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For  the  Weetera  Pomologiet. 

Rambo  and  Yellow  Bellefleur. 

Topographi/,  LocaUiy  and  Soil /or  the  YellcnvBelle- 
Jleur  ;  J^-otecCion  and  Localitii  for  the  Rambo. 

A  brief  outliuf  of  the  topograjiliy  of  this 
viciuity,  may  give  the  reader  a  clearer  view 
of  the  facts  we  may  present,  from  time  to 
time,  in  this  correspondence.  Each  locality 
has  its  peculiarity — both  meteorologically 
and  geologically. 

As  we  are  iiearthe  sources  of  several  small 
streams  that  How  east  and  empty  into  the 
Des  Moines,  the  surrounding  country  is  hilly 
— the  main  ridges  are  high  prairie  and  pos- 
sess a  deep,  warm  soil,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, fringed  on  either  side  with  valuable 
timber,  or  a  dense  growth  of  small  trees. 
The  small  ridges  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creeks  slope  olf  gently  and  are  covered, 
where  not  in  cultivation,  with  a  growth  of 
burr,  black  and  jack  oaks,  elm,  hickory  and 
basswood ;  a  light,  rich  soil,  well  suited  to 
the  production  of  corn,  oats  and  potatoes. — 
On  the  south  side  the  blutis  are  abrupt — 
covered  with  heavy  growth  of  white  oak 
and  red  oak.  The  soil  is  nothing  but  a  leafy 
mold.  Along  tiie  .south  skirt  of  this  timber 
apples  and  cherries  can  be  grown  with  more 
certainty  than  fall  wljeat,  and  no  farmer, 
within  our  knowledge,  has  given  up  the 
growth  of  wheat  because  that  cereal  has 
failed  a  few  seasons.  The  clay  is  sufBciently 
aluminous  and  silicious  to  make  good  bricks. 
Where  orchards  have  been  planted  on  soil 
over-lying  this  kind  of  sub-soil,  the  results 
have  corresponded  with  the  extent  of  plant- 
ing. The  great  care  here  in  cultivation  is 
the  proper  application  of  manures.  Many 
fail  from  sheer  negligence  in  this,  others  in 
following  an  eastern  experiencCj  which  is 
found  to  be  inexpedient  when  too  late  for  the 
health  of  the  tree.  To  illustrate  the  proposi- 
tion that  different  localities  require  not  oi.ly 
difference  in  cultivation,  but  ditlerent  vari- 
eties of  trees,  we  will  give  our  observations 
in  two  contiguous  localities  and  one  or  two 
varieties  of  appk  s  there  raised. 
On  our  hills  slo])ing  to  the  south,  or  ridges, 
surrounded  by  dense  timber,  tlie  Rambo  is  a 
rapid  grower,  a  certain  and  prolific  bearer  ; 
whilst  on  a  deep,  cold  soil,  willi  no  protection 
from  the  prairie  winds,  it  is  not  grown  with 
any  success.  The  Yellow  Belletleur,  whose 
fruit  ismostsaleable,a  tree  of  vigorous  growth 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  is  not  worth 
its  room  on  a  deep,  loo.se  soil — rarely  fruiting 
— but  on  "white  oak  soil"  produces  abund- 
antly and  early  conies  to  bearing.  Much 
expenditure  of  time  and  means  vpould  have 
been  .saved  by  attentUng  to  this  siniide  fact 
in  this  county.  Observer. 

Urbana  City,  Appanoose  Co.,  Iowa. 

Remarks. — The  experience  of"  Observer" 
with  Yellow  Belletleur  is  that  of  others 
without  a  single  e.xception,  who  have  planted 
it  in  Iowa,  so  far  at  least,  as  our  observation 
and  experience  goes.  For  two  or  three 
years  past  we  have  recommended  this  tree 
for  compact,tenacious  soils  only.  A  loamy  soil 
of  ten  to  fifteen  inches,  underlaid  with  a 
somewhat  stitt'  clay  sub-soil  will  do,  if  well 
undcrdraincd  and  the  tree  set  deep — say  with 
collar  six  to  ten  inches  below  the  natural 
surface. 


A  New  System  of  Rose  Culture. 


Under  this  head,  F.  Parkman  writes  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Horticulture : 
,  Some  of  the  French  and  English  horti- 
cultural Journals  speak  of  a  new  metlnxl  of 
growing  roses,  qiate  different  from  any  be- 
fore practiced.  Tht  essential  points  are 
these  :  First,  to  prune  out  all  tlie  old  wood  ; 
second,  to  shorten  the  new  wood  ver}'  little ; 
and,  third,  to  peg  it  down  flat  to  the  earth. 
The  rose  is  allowed  to  bloom,  like  a  rasji- 
berry,  only  on  the  wood  of  the  last  j'ear's 
growth  ;  and  this  wood  is  init  very  slightlj' 
pruned.  All  thisjs  very  un-orthodox,  and 
contrary  to  every  received  maxim.  The 
effect,  however,  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  The 
long,  young  shoots,  pegged  down  to  the 
ground,  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers 
from  every  eye ;  while  fresh  shoots  grow  up 
with  the  grt'atest  vigor  from  the  center  of 
the  iilant.  These,  in  turn,  are  pegged  down 
tlie  next  year ;  those  which  had  bloomed 
being  first  cut  awa)'.  It  seems  incredible 
that  roses,  under  this  treatment,  should  pro- 
duce as  large  flowers  as  under  the  sj'stem  of 
short  and  severe  pruning;  but  they  can  cer- 
tainly be  produced  in  a  prodigious  abun- 
dance. The  ground  is  said  to  be  completely 
hidden  with  masses  of  foliage  and  blos.soms. 
The  effect  of  laying  the  shoots  in  a  horizou- 
Uil  position  is  to  cause  the  eyes,  or  leaf-buds, 
to  open  from  end  to  end  of  "the  stem  ;  while 
if  it  had  been  left  in  its  natural,  upright  po- 
sition, the  tendency  of  the  sap  to  rise  would 
have  caused  the  eyes  at  the  top  to  open, 
while  those  below  remained  dormant.  The 
new  method  will  probably  be  found  to  have 
one  great  advantage  :  the  rose  will  live  lon- 
ger undir  it  than  when  subjected  to  very 
close  pruning.  This  latter  practice  is  sure 
to  result  every  season  in  a  quantity  of  dead 
wood,  which  has  to  be  cut  away.  Some  va- 
rieties, when  cut  near  to  the  ground  year 
after  year,  rapidly  decline,  and  a"t  length  die. 
The  plan  of  long  pruning  and  pegging 
down  was  first  tried  two  or  three  years  ago 
in  England  and  France,  and  has  since  been 
practiced  with  great  success  by  a  French 
cultivator,  M.  Jean  Sisley,  of  Lyons,  who  de- 
scribes his  experience  in  the  Revm  Ilortieole. 
It  is  well  worth  a  trial  here.  We  mean  to 
try  it,  and  we  commend  it  to  all  amateurs 
who  have  time  and  patience  for  experiment- 
ing. 


How  to  Fill  a  Hanging  Basket. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Monthly  we 
describd  "  How  to  fill  a  Vase,"  and  it  is  now 
our  intention  to  describe  "How  lo  fill  a 
Hanging  Basket." 

Hanging  baskets  are  usually  made  of  wire  ; 
many  however  are  made  of  terra-cotta, 
earthenware  and  rustic  work.  Of  all  men- 
tioned, perhaps  the  latter  is  the  most  tasteful 
and  the  most  beautiful. 

If  tlie  basket  be  made  of  wire,  we  must 
procure  some  moss  with  which  to  line  it,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  falling  out.  The  best 
moss  is  that  which  is  to  be  f  lund  growing  in 
the  woo(l.s,  by  the  sides  of  small  streams  and 
otlnr  like  damp  places.  In  selecting  it, 
preference  should  be  given  to  that  of  a  bright 
green  color,  and  that  which  has  not  grown 
too  tall.  Well,  having  selected  our  moss,  our 
next  step  must  be  that  of  placing  it  in  the 
basket.  This  is  easily  done,  and  requires  no 
directions  other  than  that  in  placing  it  be 
careful  to  arrange  it  so  tliat  it  presents  an 


entirely  green  surface  on  the  outside.  Do 
not  try  to  shave  off  too  much  of  the  earth 
on  the  inside,  but  allow  it  to  remain  fully  an 
incli  thick. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  the 
soil.  We  have  found  that  three-fourths 
potting  soil,  (such  as  is  u.sually  found  in  green- 
houses,) aud  one-fourth  sand,  answers  admi- 
rably. Fill  the  basket  half  full  of  the  above 
mixture,  and  then  select  your  plants. — 
"Select  your  plants!"  we  hear  some  one 
exclaim,  "that  is  easier  said  than  done!" — 
Quite  true ;  but  we  propose  to  assist  the 
novice  in  his  attempt.  Of  course  there  is, 
and  always  will  b<',  various  opinions  as  to 
what  plants  look  well  in  a  hanging  basket. 
Aud  here  we  wish  to  be  understood  that  we 
are  simply  giving  our  opinion,  hoping  that 
if  any  differ  from  us  (and  doubtless  many 
will)  they  will  give  their  opinions  on  this 
subject  in  the  columns  of  the  Monthly. 

We  think  that  to  look  well,  a  hanging 
basket  should  not  have  anytliing  in  it  that 
will  stand  up  too  high,  or  whicli  by  growing, 
may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  ba.sket.  We  refer  to  such  plants  as  Fish 
and  Rose  Geraniums,  Roses,  Fucksias,  &c. 
In  our  opinion.  Perns  form  most  appropri- 
ate centers ;  around  the  edges  Tradescantia, 
Periwinkle  and  Lobelias  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  If  the  basket  be  svjspcnded  with 
a  wire  or  chain  of  considerable  length,  noth- 
ing looks  more  charming  than  to  see  a 
climber,  such  as  Maurandia  or  Thunbergia, 
running  up  the  wire.  The  beautiful  Ci'ssus 
diKcoloT  is  exquisite  in  this  position.     Try  it. 

In  speaking  of  "how  to  fill  a  hanging 
basket,'  above,  we  have  referred  to  those  to 
hang  in  the  open  air  under  piazzas,  but  when 
it  is  designed  that  it  should  hang  in  a  hot- 
house, orchids  may  be  emjiloyed  with  great 
effect. — [Gardener's  Monthly. 


Gigantic  Leap. — Hearth  and  Home  says  : 
A  plant  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Nica- 
ragua which  produces  but  a  solitary  leaf,  but 
this  one,  with  its  petiole  (leafstalk),  grows 
fourteen  feet  long.  This  wonderful  plant 
has  been  named  Oodrcinia  gigas,  in  honor  of 
George  Godwin,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London.  The  Godwiuia  is  al- 
lied to  the  genus  Hracontium,  or  the  well- 
known  Dragon-flowers  of  our  gardens. 

The  discovery  of  an  Englisli  botanist  of 
such  a  wonderful  plant  near  our  own  coun- 
try ought  to  stimulate  the  botanical  societies 
of  the  United  States  to  make  some  little  ex- 
ertion toward  finding  out  what  there  is  in 
our  continent  worthy  of  notice.  We  have 
millions  of  dollars  to  squander  upon  things 
which  are  of  no  earthly  use  to  our  people, 
but  not  a  cent  to  devote  to  science. 


— It  is  stated  that  near  Ricco's  Bluffs,  on 
the  St.  John's  river  in  Florida,  there  is  an 
orange  grove  embracing  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  which  has  borne  this  year  300,000 
oranges.  These,  at  two  cents  apiece,  would 
yield  S6,000.  The  average  price  of  over 
100,000  already  sold  was  three  cents.  Four 
of  the  trees  yielded  about  5,000  oranges  each. 


—The  Southern  Parmer  (Memphis,)  says : 
"  No  man  is  fit  to  manage  a  farm  who  does 
not  think  beforehand  what  it  is  best  to  do, 
and  which  is  the  best  way  to  do  it.  Work 
without  thought,  without  plan,  has  been  the 
blunder  of  many  who  pretend  to  be  farm- 
ers." 


— Some  one  has  beautifully  said:  "The 
water  that  flows  from  a  spring  does  not  con- 
geal in  winter,  and  those  sentiments  which 
flow  from  the  heart  cannot  be  frozen  bj' 
adversity." 


^ 

— Never  whine  over  what  you  suppose  to 
be  the  loss  of  opportunities. 
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Grafting  the  Grape. 

"We  have  had  so  many  inquiries  rtspectiug 
grafting  the  grape  that  we  fear  we  have 
not  been  fully  understood  in  what  we  have 
previously  said  in  the  Gardener's ,  Monthly 
upon  the  subject.  "We  hope  after  several 
years  further  experience  to  be  able  to  add 
something  new  if  not  to  simplify  it. 

It  appears  strange  that  an  operation  of 
such  simplicity  should  still  remain  a  mys- 
tery. "We  seldom  read  anything  upon  the 
subject  but  what  appears  to  be  grafting  on 
the  brain  instead  of  prciHicaUy  grafting  a 
grape  mne.  All  this  talk  about  a  want  of 
congeniality  between  the  stock  and  scion  is 
purely  speculative.  "We  have  grafted  with 
equal  success  the  different  species  and  vari- 
eties, wild  and  cultivated,  have  been  unable 
to  see  any  difference,  in  uniting,  growth  or 
productiveness ;  have  had  over  two  hundred 
feet  of  growth  the  first  season,  and  over  sixty 
bunches  of  grapes  the  following  season  from 
a  single  eye  graft  "We  believe  a  thousand 
well  matured  eyes  can  be  procured  from  one 
by  strictly  following  the  letter  of  this  article 
in  its  various  details. 

In  the  Fall  immediately  after  the  first  kill- 
ing frost,  (say  about  the  20th  of  October 
in  Kansas)  cut  well  matured  grape  wood 
with  as  little  pith  as  possible,  (we  prefer 
small,  short  jointed  wood  from  the  laterals) 
for  grafting.  Cut  this  wood  in  convenient 
lengths  and  tie  iu  small  bundles  with  willow, 
and  pack  down  in  your  cellar  or  away  from 
frost  for  safety,  convenience  and  easy  access. 
As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  frost  leaves  the 
ground  and  it  has  become  settled,  commence 
to  graft  and  cease  grafting  as  soon  as  the 
vines  commence  to  bleed  freely.  The  earlier 
the  work  is  done  the  better.  Februaty, 
March  or  April,  according  to  season  and 
location. 

To  succeed  well,  the  stocks  should  be  at 
least  two  years  old.  Take  the  earth  away 
from  around  them  about  four  inches  deep, 
and  cut  the  vines  off  at  a  clean  smooth 
place  about  two  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  They  should  be  graited  soon 
after  <^ut  off  and  not  exposed  to  the  wind, 
sun  or  air  long. 

If  not  immediately  grafted  cover  them 
over  with  earth  until  you  are  ready.  Cut 
the  top  of  the  stock  smooth  and  then  ped  off 
aXL  tlve  loose  ba/rk  (leaving  none  but  the  inner 
thin  hark)  around  the  stock  as  low  down  as 
the  graft  goes ;  split  or  rather  cut  the  stock 
by  holding  the  knife  (which  should  be 
straight  on  the  edge)  nearly  perpendicular 
on  the  side  you  wish  to  insert  the  graft,  and 
strike  it  gently  with  a  light  mallet  until  you 
cut  it  deep  and  low  enough  to  set  the  graft, 
but  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  through  to  the 
opposite  side  ;  then  with  a  very  narrow  iron 
wedge,  thickest  on  the  outside,  drive  it  gently 
until  you  open  the  stock  wide  enougli  to  set 
the  graft,  but  not  so  as  to  split  it  through  to 
the  opposite  side.  If  the  stock  is  small  use 
small  or  thin  cions,  cut  tliem  with  two  or 


three  buds  if  short  jointed,  (if  scarce,  one 
bud  will  do  iirovided  there  is  length  of  wood 
below  the  bud  of  two  or  more  inches)  peel 
aU  the  loose  bark  off  (leave  none  but  the  thin 
inner  bark)  on  the  cud  as  far  as  inserted  in 
the  stock ;  wedge  the  graft  so  it  will  be  the 
thickest  on  the  outside  to  exactly  fit  the  split 
and  match  the  stock  ;  place  the  graft  in 
firmly  so  when  the  wedge  is  removed  tlie 
stock  will  hold  it  securely  without  tying, 
with  tlic  greatest  pressure  on  the  outside  of 
the  graft  (use  no  wax) ;  If  the  stock  should 
split  through,  cut  it  off  and  try  again ;  if 
careful  this  will  seldom  happen;  pack  the 
earth  around  the  graft  firmly  and  let  but  one 
bud  be  level  with  the  surface  (never  below) ; 
if  too  high,  mound  up  to  the  bud.  In  case 
you  cannot  cut  off  under  the  ground,  the 
graft  can  be  inserted  above,  using  the  same 
length  cion,  and  bank  up  the  earth  firmly  to 
the  upper  bud. 

It  sometimes  happens  iu  old  wild  vines,  as 
well  as  those  cultivated,  that  the  roots  branch 
out  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. — 
In  such  instances  were  we  to  cut  them  off 
below  the  surface  roots  we  would  lose  the 
full  strength  of  our  stocks,  therefore  in  such 
cases  it  is  best  to  cut  them  off  above  these 
roots  but  as  near  to  as  convenient  and  graft 
the  stocks  there  and  bank  up  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

If  the  grafting  is  done  early  in  the  spring 
it  is  best  to  cover  the  graft  several  inches 
with  earth  and  let  it  remain  until  all  hard 
freezing  is  over,  otherwise  the  frost  might 
lift  the  grafts  out  of  their  places.  "When  all 
danger  is  over  remove  the  earth  and  let  the 
upper  bud  expand.  Never  allow  a  bud  to 
be  in  a  hole  to  fill  with  water  and  mud.^ 
"Watch  and  keep  the  suckers  down  or  they 
will  soon  rob  the  graft.  Cultivate  well  and 
protect  the  grafts  by  tying  them  up  to 
stakes  as  fast  as  they  grow. 

"We  may  have  been  tedious  in  giving  all 
the  details,  but  find  it  even  necessary  to 
emphasize  and  parenthesize  in  answer  to 
numerous  questions.  The  grape  may  be 
successfully  grafted  after  the  leaves  have 
put  out,  and  even  up  to  June  and  July,  using 
the  green  grape  wood  for  cion.  As  we  have 
only  space  in  this  number  to  give  early  spring 
grafting,  we  shall  defer  the  other  methods 
and  seasoufi  to  a  future  number,  with  illus> 
trations,  giving  ample  time  to  perform  the 
work.  Kan.  Ast.  Ed. 


For  the  Weetern  Pomologiet, 

Fruit  Growers  of  Kansas, 
You  should  take  the  "Westekn  Pomolo- 

OIST, 

Firet — Because  it  is  directly  identified 
with  your  interests,  and  will  be  ably  edited 
by  practical  horticulturists  who  know 
equally  well  how  to  handle  spade  or  pen. 

Second — Because  its  contributors  will  be 
largely  made  up  of  practical  "Western  men, 
who  have  learned  the  great  difference  in 
Eastern  and  "Western  horticulture,  and  will 
teach  you  facts  as  well  as  theory. 


Third — Because  it  will  be  your  journal 
and  afford  you  a  welcome  messenger  for  the 
exchange  of  experience,  and  whose  editors 
will  iiublish  your  contributions  iu  the  spirit 
iu  which  you  design  them,  and  encourage 
yo\i  to  help  each  other. 

Fourth — Because  there  is  no  other  purely 
horticultural  journal  in  the  "West,  through 
which  3'ou  can  communicate,  without  being 
lialjle  to  have  your  matter  so  controverted 
as  to  make  you  look  rediculous,  though  your 
intentions  be  ever  so  good.  The  Pomolo- 
GisT  will  be  your  true  friend,  and  let  you  be 
engaged  in  any  of  the  branches  of  garden- 
ing, in  it  you  will  find  an  advocate  of  your 
best  interests. 

Fifth — Because  you  have  heretofore  had 
no  medium  through  which  to  explain 
away  an  error,  or  speak  of  an  injustice 
done  you  by  designing  or  erroneous 
reporters,  who  too  often  forget  the  interest 
of  their  employers  and  turn  to  ridicule  that 
kind  of  intelligence  which  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  read  their  papers. — 
For  a  specimen,  I  refer  you  to  the  Prairie 
Farmer  of  January  15,  1870,  No.  2,  page  11, 
in  which  their  reporter  has  proved  himself 
anything  but  a  true  Hortc'ral  Reporter,  and  is 
richly  deserving  the  Farinefs  largest  leather 
"medal"  to  "tickle  his  vanity,"  and  partly 
remunerate  him  for  coming  five  hundred 
miles  to  misrepresent  the  spirit  and  feelings 
of  a  body  of  worthy  old  men,  who  have 
grown  gray  in  the  science  of  horticulture, 
and  knew  more  of  its  arts  before  he  was 
born  than  it  probably  ever  will  be  his  priv- 
ilege to  enjoy.  The  members  of  the  Kansas 
State  Horticultural  Society,  of  whom  he 
speaks  so  "  wisely,"  volentarily  gives  their 
time  and  money  for  the  honest  advancement 
of  their  cause,  and  for  the  good  of  their 
young  and  undeveloped  State,  and  will  try 
also  to  take  care  of  their  rights  as  a  Society. 
Kansas  Boy. 


Let  us  Have  Facts. 


Make  Miller— Z>(!«)-  Sir: — I  have  just 
received  the  first  number  of  the  "Western 
PoMOLOGiST.  I  am  well  pleased  with  its 
general  make-up  and  typography.  It  fills  a 
great  vacancy,  and  afl'ords  a  medium  for  the 
exchange  of  experiences  and  information  by 
"Western  pomologists. 

Facts  are  what  we  want.  "We  want  to 
know  what  varieties  have  succeeded  and 
what  ones  have  failed  in  the  various  locali- 
ties in  the  "West;  and  the  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess or  failure,  so  tar  as  can  be  ascertianed, 
including  the  descrii)tion  of  the  site,  soil, 
culture,  seasons,  (whether  wet  or  dry,  cool  or 
hot)  age,  and  all  other  matters  connected,  so 
as  to  more  fully  enable  the  reader  to  make 
up  an  opinion  for  himself. 

Hoping  the  PoMOLOGiST  success  and  long 
Ufe,  I  remain.  Yours,  truly, 

R.  P.  Hanan. 

Suray,  CUirk  Co.,  Mo. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologiet. 

Grafting  the  Vine. 


-The  stock. 
-The  cion. 


From  various  sources  I  am  asked  how  I 
liest  succeed  in  grafting  the  grape  vine  ;  aud 
as  your  new  journal  will  uo  doubt  fiill  into 
the  hands  of  many  who  may  be  benefitted 
by  a  repetition,  I  herewith  send  it  to  you. — 
As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  remove  the  earth  two  or  three 
inches  around  the  stock,  saw  off  and  smooth 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Use  a  graft  with  but 
one  eye  with  a  half  inch  of  wood  above, 
and  two  or  three  inches  below,  according  to 
the  depth  you  have  cut  off  yo\ir  stock;  (as 

I  like  the  eye  to 
come  about 
even  with  the 
surface  of  the 
ground),w'dge 
as  in  the  usual 
way,  and  cut  a 
corresponding 
wedge  out  of 
your  stock,  so 
as  to  make  a 
nice  fit.  Lean 
your  graft  a 
little  so  as  to 
be  sure  that 
the  sap  lines 
cross  each  oth- 
er. I  f  t  h  e 
stock  is  stiff  and  holds  the  graft  firmly,  all 
right;  if  not,  tie  tightly  with  waxed  twine. 
Press  the  soil  tightly  around  the  union  (use 
uo  cement)  up  to  the  eye ;  set  a  little  peg  in 
the  ground  up  beside  the  graft,  so  as  to  al- 
ways know  where  your  graft  is,  so  as  not  to 
rub  off  the  eye  when  taking  off  the  suckers. 
Cover  a  few  inches  with  saw  du.st  or  leaf 
mould,  then  cover  over  with  straw,  or  au}' 
kind  of  litter  that  will  keep  frost  out.  I 
have  done  it  in  February  and  in  March,  aud 
even  as  late  as  April  in  Penn.sylvauia. — 
Here,  I  operate  all  winter,  whenever  the 
ground  is  open. 

Now,  while  this  has  been  my  most  suc- 
cessful way,  I  have  nevertheless  done  it 
when  the  vines  had  made  several  feet  of 
growth,  both  above  aud  under  ground,  but 
if  done  above,  there  must  be  cement  used. — 
The  illustration  will  assist  iu  making  this 
plain. 

It  puzzles  me  to  know  what  any  one  means 
by  digging  a  vine  up  that  does  not  please 
him,  and  plant  another  varietj'.  Why  not 
graft  that  variety?  I  have  this  day  pruned 
some  six  or  eight  varieties  that  will  most 
likely  show  fruit  next  year,  that  were  grafted 
last  March ;  whereas  to  have  bought  little 
vines  of  the  same,  I  might  wait  two  years 
more  ere  seeing  the  fruit.  This  then,  when 
taking  into  account  that  the  above  varieties 
never  fruited  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  nor  will  they  except  on  my  grounds, 
will  account  for  my  urging  this  subject  of 
grafting  the  vine. 
Quite  lately  I  refused  a  very  liberal  offer 


from  the  far  South  to  go  there  and  graft  a 
whole  vineyard,  but  my  health  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  spare  the  time. 

In  some  future  number  I  may  give  you 
the  mode  of  root  grafting,  whereby  every  man 
may  grow  his  own  vines  easily  without  the 

aid  of  glass  structures. 

Samuel  MrLLEn. 

Bluffton,  Mo. 

P.  8.  All  shoots  arising  out  of  the  stock 
must  be  carefully  taken  off,   or  they  will 

prevent  the  force  entering  the  graft. 

♦»-» 

For  the  Western  Pomologiet. 
A  Valuable  Seedling  Apple— The  Miama 
Black  Cap. 


Friend  Miller: — I  have  just  received 
the  first  number  of  the  Pomologist,  and 
must  say  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  it. — 
The  fruit  growers  of  the  West  have  long 
needed  a  journal  devoted  to  their  interests, 
aud  I  hope  the  pomologists  of  Iowa  will 
contribute  their  mites  toward  making  this 
paper  interesting  and  instructive. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading 
the  account  in  the  Pomologist  of  the  new 
seedling  apple,  called  "  3Ionto  Bello,"  which 
reminds  me  of  a  new  seedling  that  origina- 
ated  in  this  county  (Van  Buren)  on  the  farm 
of  James  Duifield,  Sen.  The  original  tree 
is  dead — having  borne  itself  to  death,  as  I 
am  assured  by  its  owner ;  and  as  a  few  trees 
were  grafted  from  it  by  his  son,  my  attention 
has  frequently  been  called  its  excellent 
qualities. 

The  tree  is  of  a  spreading  habit ;  shoots 
strong;  prolific  bearer.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  conical,  deep  red,  sub-acid, 
juicy,  excellent.  Season  from  December  to 
March.  I  think  this  one  of  the  few  varie- 
ties of  winter  apples  that  is  destined  to  be 
entirely  succesxful  here,  for  it  seems  to  be,  as 
yet,  entirely  free  from  this  new  and  dread- 
ful disease  which  has  nearly  deprived  us  of 
many  varieties  hitherto  considered  hardy. — 
I  refer  to  the  scab. 

In  the  proceedings  of  our  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  I  notice  quite  a  discussion  on 
the  propriety  of  adding  the  Miami  Black- 
cap Raspberry  to  our  list  for  trial.  I  have 
had  this  variety  under  cultivation  for  several 
years.  With  me  it  is  a  decided  success.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  a  prodigious  grower,  aud  a 
most  prolific  bearer,  the  fruit  growing  in 
great  clusters  and  being  of  a  very  large  size. 
Hence  it  is  profitable  as  a  market  berry,  as  it 
is  firm  enough  to  admit  of  being  carried  to 
market  without  injury. 


Keosauqua,  Iowa. 


Ira  Phillips. 


Remarks. — Can  you  not  send  us  a  speci- 
men of  the  seedling  apple  referred  to?  We 
should  like  very  much  to  see  and  taste  it, 
and,  if  in  our  estimation  worthy  of  a  trial, 
to  make  it  more  generally  known  through 
the  columns  of  the  Pomologist. 


Every  leaf  has  a  bud  at  its  base,  and  either 
a  bunch  of  fruit  or  a  tendril  opjiosite  to  it. 


Hints  in  Grape  Growing. — The  follow- 
ing hints  in  grape  culture  will  do  to  tie  to : 

Vine  leaves  love  the  sun,  the  fruit  the 
shade. 

A  tendril  is  an  abortive  fruit  bunch — a 
bunch  of  fruit  a  productive  tendril. 

A  bimch  of  grapes  without  a  healthy  leaf 
opposite,  is  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  rud- 
der— it  cant  come  to  port. 

Laterals  are  like  politicians ;  if  not  checked 
they  are  the  worst  of  thieves. 

Good  grapes  are  like  gold,  no  one  has 
enough. 

Tlie  earliest  grape  will  keep  the  longest, 
for  that  which  is  fully  matured  is  easily  pre- 
served. 

He  who  buys  the  new  and  untried  varie- 
ties should  remember  that  the  seller's  maxim 
is,  let  the  buyer  look  out  for  himself 

— Vigorous  growth,  and  great  productive- 
ness, are  the  antipodes  of  the  vegetable 
world. 

A  little  experimenting  inclines  us  to  the 
belief,  that  you  may  cut  back  still  closer, — 
eveu  to  a  straight,  single  stem  three  feel  iu 
height. 

We  have  known  apples  barrelled  and  win- 
ter in  barns  in  Western  New  York  in  first- 
rate  condition.  Barrelled  tight  and  stored 
above  ground  the  apple  stands  a  very  low 
temperature. 

GoosBERRY  Mildew. — Both  plants  and 
soil  should  be  partiall}'  shaded.  A  moist  at- 
mosphere is  favorable  to  the  goosberrj'. — • 
Here  lies  the  secret  of  success  in  England 
with  this  fruit — a  humid  atmosphere  with- 
out that  brilliancy  of  sunshine  experienced 
in  this  country — especially  here  in  the  West, 
remote  from  sea.  It  is  too  generally  sup- 
posed that  damp  air  is  a  source  or  cause  of 
mildew.  It  has  been  pretty  well  demon- 
strated, however,  that  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  goosberry. 

Extra    Fine    Grapes. — The    Oardener's 

Monthly  n&ys  :  "Where  extre  fine  buches 
grapes  of  are  desired,  pinch  back  the  shoot 
bearing  it  to  about  four  or  five  leaves 
above  the  bunch.  This  should  not  be 
done  indiscriminately  with  all  the 
bunches.  Too  much  pinching  and  stop- 
ping injures  the  production  of  good  wood 
for  next  season.  These  hints  are  for  ama- 
teurs, who  have  a  few  vines  on  trellises ;  for 
large  vineyard  culture,  though  the  same 
principles  hold  good  so  far  as  they  go,  they 
will  vary  in  their  application. 

The  Hemlock. — It  has  been  truthfully 
.said  that  the  hemlock  is  the  queen  of  ever- 
green trees.  Of  all  the  new  and  rare  pines, 
cypress,  &c.,  that  have  been  introduced,  not 
one  can  exceed  our  native  hemlock ;  indeed 
few  can  be  compared  to  it,  either  in  beauty 
of  growth  or  general  usefulness.  To  the 
landscape  gardener,  it  is  invaluable  ;  no  oth- 
er* tree  can  take  its  place  in  rounding  off 
groups  and  defining  outlines.  It  conveys  an 
impression  of  finish,  when  properl}'  dispos- 
ed, more  effectively  than  any  other  of  our 
hardy  available  evergreens. — Farmer  and 
OardeiuT. 
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Evergreen  Shrubs. 

FROM  ELIOTT'S  "  LAWN  AND  SHADE  TREES." 

A  more  common,  free,  and  abundant  use 
of  evergreeen  shrubs  should  be  adopted, 
because  of  the  cheerful,  bright,  verdure-like 
appearance  produced  in  the  landscape  when 
their  dark  and  light  green  foliage  and  blue 
or  scarlet  berries  cover  with  harmonious 
life-like  beauty  what  otherwise  in  the  dreary 
winter  scenes  would  be  barren  and  unsight- 
ly. Their  use  among  deciduous  shrubs  can 
be  more  general  than  that  of  evergreen 
trees,  from  the  fact  they  only  rise  a  few  feet, 
and  therefore,  unlike  trees,  cannot  exhibit 
shade  and  gloom  to  the  scene.  Manj'  a  place 
is  made  beautiful  in  summer  from  the  foliage 
of  shrubs  and  the  bloom  of  flowers,  that  in 
winter  presents  a  dreary  barren  aspect, 
which  in  easily  changed  and  draped  with 
foliage  and  beauty  by  the  simple  planting  of 
evergreen  shrubs.  Were  we  to  write  an 
entire  book  in  advocating  their  general  use, 
it  would  not  half  express  our  feelings,  or 
perhaps  anymore  advance  their  frequent 
planting  than  onr  present  few  words.  To 
the  planter  who  seeks  to  create  constant 
beauty,  or  who  desire  easy  gradations  and 
harmonious  combination  in  landscape ;  to 
him  who  has  but  small  grounds  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  a  city;  to  those  who  desire  to  clothe 
the  la.st  resting  place  of  earthly  friends  with 
emblems  of  eternity  and  lasting  beauty,  let 
me  urge  upon  their  attention  the  claims 
found  in,  and  beauty  derived  from,  the  use 
of  shrub  evergreens. 

Among  the  mo.st  hardy,  and  adopted  to  all 
sections  and  positions,  "the  juniper  in  its 
varieties  is,  perhaps,  most  worthy  of  frequent 
and  univeral  planting.  There  is,  as  we  have 
described,  trees  under  this  head  that  do  not 
bear  clipping ;  but  all  the  dwarf  or  naturally 
small-sized  trees  of  this  class  bear  well  a 
free  use  of  the  shears,  and  may  be  kept  in 
any  form  or  shape  agreeable  to  the  wants  or 
taste  of  man. 


IRISH  JUNIPER  AND  SAVIN. 

The  Swedish  juuipei' — suecica — is  of  a  py- 
ramidal habit  with  a  Idiiish  green  foliage 
and  quite  rapid  growth,  it  sometimes  is 
liable  to  break  down  from  our  winter  snows 
or  severe  storms,  and  should  therefore  have 
a  wrapping  of  small  wires  to  keep  it  in  form. 
Its  growth  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high, 
although  it  may  be  kept,  by  means  of  clip- 
ping, down  to  a  height  of  only  five  to  eight 
feet-  It  is  adopted  to  point  groups  on  the 
corners  of  diverging  roadways  or  paths,  and 
with  the  pndocarpos  and  Irish  juniper  very 
effective  little  clusters  may  be  formed. 

The  Irish  juniper — Ilibernka — forms  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  little  point  trees;  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  always  keeps  a  beauti- 
ful rich  green  color,  rather  darker  than  the 
Sweedish'  It  can  be  kept  at  any  height, 
from  tliat  of  two  feet  upward  to  that  of  five 
or  six.  The  common  juniper — communis  var. 
Canadensis — is  well  known,  but  too  rarely 
planted  because  it  is  common.  Singly,  upon 
a  lawn,  it  grows  rapidly;  and  allhoiigh  ris- 
ing but  a  few  feet  high,  it  spreads  over  a 
broad  surface  and  forms  a  remarkable  and 
effective  object.  Juniperus  squamnta  is  also 
a  variety  effective  as  a  large  spreading  plant 
upon  an  extensive  lawn.      Junipencs  nana 


and  ecJiiniformis  are  of  a  lighter,  more  yellow 
green  and  compact  habit,  "and  for  positions 
where  only  a  limited  space  can  be  given 
them  are  very  beautiful.  They  are  nearer 
allied  to  the  junipcnis  sabina,  or  common 
savin,  a  variety  well  known,  and  that  forms 
one  of  the  best  masses  of  low  growth  among 
the  whole  collection. 

The  juniperus  prostrata  is  a  very  low 
creeping  variety,  of  value  in  rock-work,  and 
for  massing  and  forming  a  low  evergreen 
bed  upon  a  lawn.  It  is  admirable  also  for 
planting  on  small  mounds  aud  in  cemeteries 
over  the  graves  of  the  departed. 


Effect  of  Dew  on  Grapes. 


In  the  October  number  of  the  Oardener^s 
Monthly,  I  find  an  article  on  the  culture  of 
the  grape  on  Kellcy's  Lsland,  in  which  the 
writer  attributes  the  success  there  attained 
to  the  absence  of  fog  and  dew,  and  asks  the 
correspondents  of  the  Monildy  to  give  their 
views  and  experience  on  the  suliject.  Al- 
though I  am  not  on  your  list  of  correspond- 
ents, yet  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you 
my  views  aud  experience,  aud  you  may  dis- 
pose of  them  as  you  think  proper. 

I  have  for  many  years  been  of  the  opinion 
that  two  things  were  essentially  necessary  for 
the  healthy  growth  of  the  grape,  namely: 
Natural,  or  artilicia!  protection  from  dew, 
and  thorough  drainage.  The  reasons  for  en- 
tertaining this  belief  are  these  :  Some  ten 
j'cars  ago  my  father  tried  some  experiments 
on  three  vines  of  the  Isabella,  planted  on  the 
east  side  of  the  house.  At  first  they  were 
trained  close  to  the  wall,  where  they  would 
be  protected  from  dew  by  the  projection  of 
the  roof,  and  while  grown  thus,  they  bore 
regular  and  fine  crops  of  grapes,  but  subse- 
quently, the}'  were  permitted  to  run  on  some 
framework,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  arbor  in 
fnmt  of  the  house,  and  where  the  dew  would 
fall  on  the  leaves,  after  which  the  grapes  in- 
variably rotted,  both  on  the  arbor,  and  under 
the  roof,  and  on  tlie  wall;  and  I  have  ob- 
served the  same  thiag  in  other  loailities,  thus 
showing  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  soil  or 
climate,  aside  from  dew ;  besides,  whv  is  it 
that  grapes  do  so  much  better  when  allowed 
to  run  on  large  trees '?  Not  because  thej" are 
not  pruned,  as  I  have  known  some  to  contend, 
but  because  the  foliage  of  the  trees  keeps  the 
nightly  dew  from  the  leaves  of  the  vine. 

I  have  always  noticed  that,  here  in  Mis- 
souri, wherever  the  grape  succeeds,  it  is  upon 
hind  that  has  thorough  natural  drainage,  and 
if  any  part  of  the  vineyard  is  in  a  spot  so 
situated  as  not  to  have  good  drainage,  the 
grajjes  will  generally  rot,  while  the  balance 
of  the  vineyard  is  perfectly  sound.  We  can 
also  see  the  same  thing  exemplified  by  noting 
the  results  of  different  years,  and  I  think  tlus 
has  been  one  of  the  best  to  prove  my  opin- 
ions to  be  correct ;  for  while,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  more  or  less  grapes  are  affected  by 
the  rot,  this  year  they  have  been  totally  ex- 
empt therefrom,  and  the  reason  is  evideiitly 
the  unusual  dryness  of  the  season,  and  but 
very  little  dew  having  fallen  after  the  first  of 
June. 

Such  are  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  I 
give  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  aud  should 
any  one  be  led  thereby  to  investigate  the 
matter  more  thoroughly  than  I  can  do,  and 
succeed  in  discovering  the  true  cause  of  the 
rot,  and  its  preventive,  I  shall  be  amplj' 
repaid  for  writing  this. 


The  Josephine  de  Madj^line  on  the 
Thorn. — There  is  a  peculiarity  in  tree  of  this 
charming  and  excellent  Pear,  which  cannot 
be  too  widely  known,  viz  ;  its  perfect  aijd 
enduring  health  when  grafted  on  the  White- 
thorn ;  so  that  any  one  possessing  a  good 
White-thorn  hedge  may  grow  abundance  of 
this  valuable  late  Pear,   b}'  selecting  some 


clean  stems  and  grafting  them,  so  that  the 
heads  of  the  trees  are  clear  of  the  hedge. 

A  tree  now  growing  in  a  hedie  on  a  hill 
of  gravel  close  to  the  town  of  Hertford,  is 
now  some  fifteen  or  more  years  old,  and  it 
seldom  fails  to  give  some  pecks  of  fine,  clean 
fruit,  equal,  and  sometimes  superior,  to  those 
from  Pear  or  quince  stocks.  My  attention 
was  very  recently  drawn  to  some  trees  of 
this  kind,  grafted  on  tlie  White-thorn,  and 
growing  in  a  stiff  cla_v.  To  my  surprise,  I 
found  the  junction  of  the  graft  with  the 
stock  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  so  perfect 
is  the  union.  The  trees  are  remarkably 
clean  and  healthy,  aud  bear  very  flue  fruit. " 

Unlike  some  kinds  of  Pears,  when  grafted 
on  this  stock,  the  cores  of  my  White-thorn 
Josephines  are  not  hard,  neither  is  their 
flesh  gritty,  but  nearly  always  perfectly 
melting,  and  of  a  rich,  jjerfumcd-  flavor.  'l 
have  had  thirty  years'  experience  of  this 
most  distinct  variety,  and  no  winter  Pear 
has  varied  so  little  in  its  character,  and  no 
late  Pear,  in  my  opinion,  more  deserves 
extensive  culture. 

The  only  kind  of  Pear  that  succeeds  well 
on  the  White-thorn,  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
is  the  Passe  Colmar,  of  which  I  know  a  tree 
some  twenty-five  years  old.  But  this  .sort 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  ripen  well,  although  it 
bears  abundantly.  Josephine  de  Malines  is  of 
the  same  race.  Last  season  (1866)  my  fruit 
of  this  sort  were  in  perfection  all  through 
March  and  April,  1867.  This  season  they 
ripened  towords  the  end  of  December.  Such 
is  the  subtle  influence  of  climate  on  the 
ripening  of  fruit,  about  which  we,  as  yet, 
know  so  little. — T.  Rivers,  in  London  Jour- 
nal of  Mirticvlture. 


Propagating  Grape  Cuttings. 


I  make  cuttings  in  the  fiill  of  perfectly 
ripened  wood.  Bury  them  six  inches  deep 
in  any  dry  ground.  In  the  spring,  after  the 
frost  is  out,  spade  a  trench  or  trenches  two 
feet  wide,  and  six  inches  deep ;  cover  the 
bottom  with  any  cheap  or  refuse  boards.  Set 
up  at  each  side  a  six  inch  board,  aud  spread 
on  tlie  bottom  some  old  ha_y  or  straw,  half  or 
two^thirds  rotten,  about  one  inch  thick  when 
packed,  and  make  it  very  wet. 

Fill  the  box  with  rich  earth.  Now,  with. 
the  hand,  open  across  one  end  a  V  shaped 
trench  down  to  the  old  straw.  Press  the 
cuttings  against  the  side  of  this  trench,  about 
two  inches  apart,  with  the  upper  bud  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  With  the  hand,  take 
the  dirt  from  the  front  side  of  this  little 
trench  and  press  it  against  the  cuttings, leav- 
ing a  similar  trench,  which  fill  with  cuttings, 
and  continue  till  the  bed  is  filled.  Then 
mulch  with  loose  hay  or  straw  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  and  with  a  spout  or  rose  sprink- 
ler make  the  bed  pretty  nioi.st. 

Now  the  theory  is  this:  the  rotten  straw 
in  the  bottom  retains  moisture.  The  boards 
prevent  the  surrounding  earth  from  absorb^ 
ing  that  moisture ;  the  mulching  ]irevents 
the  moisture  from  evaporating,  and  there- 
fore the  cuttings  remain  moist. 

My  experience  is  this — 95  per  cent,  of  all 
my  grape  cuttings  treated  as  above  have 
grown. 

There  is  another  item  or  two  in  this  pro- 
cess worthy  of  notice ;  when  the  plants  are 
to  lie  lifted  for  the  vinery  or  for  sale,  first 
lift  out  the  side  boards,  then  with  a  shovel 
or  fork,  the  plants  are  taken  out  with  roots 
entire  and  uninjured,  and  also  that  they  may 
be  easily  watered,  and  to  some  purpose  in 
the  dry  time. — Exchange. 


■ — It  is  predicted  that  Florida  will  become 
one  of  the  largest  sugar-producing  loeilities 
on  this  continent.  The  character  and  soil 
are  admirably  adapted  to  its  culture,  and  the 
crop  is  a  sure  one. 
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For  the  Western  PomolociBt. 

South-western  Missouri  as  a  Fruit  Country. 

FniEiTD  Miller: — I  have  written  so  many 
letters  from  here  to  Iowa,  that  I  have  ex- 
liausted  ahnost  every  subject  that  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader;  and  now 
that  I  have  time  and  am  tired  of  doing  noth- 
iug,  I  will  venture  to  try  and  hunt  up  some- 
thing that  will  interest  you  long  enough  to 
get  it  read.  I  came  to  this  place  on  the 
13th  day  of  November  last,  and  liave  just 
been  "  laying  around  loose"  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  taking  items;  and  after  I  have 
done  so,  I  fail  to  see  the  greatness  of  south- 
west Missouri.  And  yet  it  has  its  good  and 
bad  qualities,  and  I  suppose  I  have  seen  most 
of  the  bad  ones,  and  I  hope  to  see  some  of  the 
good  ones.  This  is  certainly  a  good  fru  it  coun- 
ti-y,  and  yet  it  has  been  only  partially  tried, 
for  in  all  my  rounds  I  have  failed  to  see  any 
place  where  there  has  been  much  attention 
paid  to  fruit  growing,  except  the  planting  a 
few  apple  and  peach  trees;  and  of  the  latter 
there  are  not  one-tenth  as  many  as  should 
be,  and  no  signs  of  increasing  the  numbers 
very  much.  There  are  two  or  three  nur- 
series started  in  the  covmty,  but  they  are  in 
their  infancy  and  cannot  furnish  many  trees. 

But  I  teU  you  tliat  a  Rochester  man  is 
making  a  nice  thing  out  of  peddling  trees  in 
this  county,  and  he  has  been  delivering  trees 
nearly  all  winter.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
thcnumber  of  trees  and  vines  he  has  deliv- 
ered this  fall.  Price  of  apple  trees,  four  to 
five  feet  high,  thirty  cents,  and  all  else  high  in 
proportion.  I  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the 
trees  shipped  in  here  are  ordered  by  new 
comers,  and  if  they  are  not  well  versed  in 
planting,  one  -half  of  all  sold  will  die  next 
summer;  for  I  think  this  is  a  hard  place  to 
make  trees  grow.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  sub-soil  is  such  that  a  drouth,  or 
even  a  partial  one,  would  make  much  worse 
on  newly  planted  trees  here  than  in  Iowa. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  varieties  in  the 
apples  grown.  The  leading  fall  and  winter 
(the  only  ones  I  have  seen)  consist  of  Raule's 
Jannette,  Rambo,  Limber  Twig,  Romanite, 
Wine  Sap  and  a  few  others ;  and  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  the  fruit,  it  does  not  com]>are  with 
Iowa  apples  as  to  size  and  flavor.  There  is 
one  thing  in  favor  of  this  county,  and  that 
is,  there  are  but  few  gophers,  and  I  can  see 
that  in  setting  out  the  old  orchards  they 
have  had  a  good  stand  of  the  first  setting. — 
Tliere  are  no  crab  apples  (wild),  nor  wild 
plums  worth  anything,  nor  tames  ones  to 
signify.  And  as  to  currants  and  gonsclierries 
there  are  none,  but  they  have  the  persimmon 
and  pawpaw  to  pirfection  ;  and  seventy-tive 
miles  further  south  whortleberries  and  chin- 
quamines  are  plenty.  Sometime  when  I  see 
more  of  the  country  west  of  here  I  will 
write  again.  S.  M.  Dyer. 

Carthage,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo. 


— If  God  takes  pains  to  create  an  insect, 
man  may  take  pains  to  study  it,  without 
lowering  his  dignity. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Bees— Late  Winter  Management. 

If  the  weather  is  cold,  and  the  colonies 
have  received  the  proper  attention  in  the 
fall,  but  little  will  have  to  be  done  to  bees  in 
this  mouth.  But  if  the  weather  is  mild,  as  in 
some  seasons,  having  the  appearance  of  an 
early  spring,  much  may  be  done  towards 
increasing  the  profits  of  a  colony  of  bees. — 
Frequently  the  prolits  may  be  increased  four 
fold  by  proper  care  given  to  bees  during  this 
month,  or  the  months  of  March  and  April. 

On  warm  days,  remove  the  shading-board 
from  the  entrance  of  such  colonies  as  are 
wintered  in  the  open  air,  allowing  the  bees  to 
fly  out  and  discharge  their  faeces.  During 
the  warm  day  of  January  10th,  all  my  bees, 
wintering  outside,  were  flying  nearly  all  day, 
carrying  in  water;  to-day  (Jan.  22)  every 
colony  that  I  examined  contained  brood  in 
the  central  combs,  although  the  temperature 
has  Ijcen  as  low  as  twelve  degrees  below  zero 
since ;  equally  strong  colonies  wintering  in 
a  special  bee-house  have  as  yet  no  signs  of 
brood.  So  much  in  favor  of  out  door  win- 
tering. 

Keep  the  entrance,  especially  those  of 
common  hives,  free  from  dead  bees,  ice  and 
snow,  else  the  bees  may  be  smothered.  See 
that  strong  stocks  have  suflicient  upward 
ventilation,  or  water  and  frost  may  collect  in 
the  hive,  causing  mouldy  comb  or  tlie  death 
of  the  bees.  If  any  stocks  are  to  be  moved 
a  distance  of  less  than  two  miles,  it  should 
be  done  during  this  month.  Proper  and  ju- 
dicious bee-culture  forbids  feeding  in  cold 
weather,  yet  needy  stocks  in  common  hives 
may  be  supplied  w'ith  honey,  or  a  suitiible 
substitute.  In  movable  comb  hives,  give 
needy  stocks  frames  of  honey  takeii  from 
heavy  colonies.  In  common  hives  bees  may 
be  fed,  if  the  weather  be  wann,  by  placing  a 
saucer  filled  with  honey,  or  the  best  of  gol- 
den sirup,  under  the  hive  during  the  night, 
removing  it  in  the  morning  to  guard  against 
bee-robbers ;  if  the  weather  is  cold  the  feed- 
ing mu.st  be  done  from  above ;  make  a  small 
mnslin  sack  to  hold  about  a  pint,  put  in  the 
bee  feed,  make  a  hole  through  the  top,  care- 
fully cut  away  enough  of  the  comb  to  admit 
the  sack  to  the  cluster  of  bees,  in.scrt  the 
feed  sack  and  cover  with  a  loose  board.  All 
strong  colonies  will  begin  to  breed  during 
this  month,  and  if  the  bees  are  flying  they 
should  be  supplied  with  rye  meal.  This 
should  be  given  early,  before  natural  pollen 
can  be  obtiiined,  else  the  bees  will  not  accept 
it.  Take  imbolted  rye  meal  and  put  it  dry 
into  shallow  troughs,  about  two  inches  deep, 
and  set  them  about  one  rod  in  front  of  the 
hive,  attract  the  bees  to  it  by  placing  a  piece 


of  comb  containing  a  few  drops  of  honey 
and  some  of  the  meal  in  the  troughs.  I  have 
used  wheat  flour,  mixed  with  bran,  which 
the  bees  carried  in,  but  rye  meal  is  prefer- 
able. E.  Kretchmeb. 
Bed  Oak  Junction,  Iowa. 


Cause  of  Bees  Degenerating. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said  by  old  bee- 
keepers of  the  conservative  kind,  that  "bees 
will  do  no  good  for  them  any  more ;  that 
they  formerly  had  good  luck  keeping  them, 
but  of  late  years  the  bees  do  not  seem  to 
work  much,  and  the  moth  gets  in,  and  they 
all  die  off.  I  have  had  such  remarks  made 
to  me  scores  of  times,  and  those  who  make 
tliem  seem  to  wonder  why  it  is  that  they 
have  no  luck  with  bees.  There  may  be 
variims  reasons  for  their  bees  running  out,  or 
dying  out,  but  tlie  main  cause  is  that  of  ira- 
and-iii  breeding.  If  farmers  generally  should 
take  as  little  care  to  improve  the  blood  of 
their  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  as  they  do  of 
their  bees,  their  stock  would  degenerate  and 
"  run  out,"  in  as  short  a  time  as  do  the  bees. 

The  moth  gets  much  blame  that  belongs  to 
the  bee  keeper.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  the 
honey  bee,  but  very  harmless  to  the  apiary 
of  a  careful  breeder.  Populous  and  healthy 
colonies  of  native  bees  are  never  destroyed 
by  the  bee  moth,  so  long  as  they  continue  in 
a  healthy  condition.  And  the  Italian  bees  are 
well  known  by  those  who  have  bred  them, 
to  be  far  more  successful  than  the  natives  in 
defending  their  homes  from  the  ravages  of 
their  greatest  enemy. 

Let  us  notice  how  the  farmer  usually  man- 
ages his  bees.  He  obtains  a  colony  in  a  box 
or  gum,  and  sets  it  on  a  bench  in  his  yard. 
There  may  be  other  bees  near,  or  not.  It 
swarms,  and  the  new  swarm  is  hived  and 
placed  beside  the  parent  colony.  The  old 
queen  is  in  the  new  swarm,  the  young  queen 
is  mated  with  a  drone  from  said  old  queen, 
or,  in  plain  words,  she  is  married  to  her 
brother. 

The  following  season  the  fiirmer  has  two 
colonies.  The  queens  are  mother  and  daugh- 
ter ;  the  drones  are  uncles  and  nephews — the 
nephews  being  the  progeny  of  brother  and 
si.ster.  Now  the  virgin  queens  of  this  season 
are  aunt  and  niece,  and  they  probably  mate 
with  brother,  uncle,  or  nephew — all  imme- 
diate blood  relations.  And  so  this  process  of 
in-and-in  breeding  continues  for  five,  eight, 
or  ten  years, — the  farmer  in  the  meantime 
giving  no  thought  to  the  blood  of  his  stock, 
— unless  the  bees  have  become  so  much  de- 
generated that  they  have  not  the  energy  to 
expel  the  moth,  or  defend  from  robbers.  The 
consequence  is  that  tlie  farmer  soon  loses  aU 
his  bees,  and  he  can'  imagine  why. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  queens  always 
mate  with  drones  of  their  own  hive,  or  of 
those  near  them,  but  that  such  is  frequently 
the  case.  The  only  way  to  make  success 
certain  in  all  cases,  is  to  control  the  mating 
of  queens  by  the  selection  of  drones  for  the 
purpose,  and  thus  managing  with  bees  as 
with  any  other  fiirm  stock. 

There  are  processes  now  well  known  to 
intelligent  bee  keepers,  by  which  the  blood 
of  this  valuable  stock  can  be  improved  as 
mijcli,  and  with  as  much  certainty  as  any 
other.  Of  tliis  I  may  speak  at  another  time ; 
also,  further  concerning  the  moth. — [W.  C. 
CoTuUt,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Mr.  Quinby,  in  his  work  on  the  honey-bee, 
recommends  a  hive  twelve  inches  square 
and  fourteen  inches  high,  inside  measure- 
ment, with  boxes  placed  upon  the  top  cov- 
ered with  a  cap. 
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NURSERYMENS     DIRECTORY. 


ALLIS,  S.  J.,KeyBtone  Grape  Narseries,  North  East 
Pa. 

BRAGG,  h.  D.,  &Co.,  General  Nurserymen,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

BRUNER,  D.  T.,  General  Nursery,  Toledo,  Tama 
Co.,  Iowa. 

BLAIR  BROS.,  Lee'eSummit  Nurseries,  Ornamental 
Roses,  Bulbs;  Lee's  Summit,  Jackson  Co.,  Mo. 

B0DD,  J.  L.,  General  Nursery;  Bvergreensfromseed 
a  [specialty.    Shellsburg,  Iowa. 

BRYANT,  A.,  JK  ,  Nursery;  specialty,  young  Ever- 
greens, forest  trees,  grapes,  *fcc.    Princeton,  111. 

BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Salem  Grape  Nurseries;  specialty 
Salem,  Rogers'  Hybrids,  &c.;  Lnckport,  N.  Y. 

BAKER  A  Co.,  Toledo  Nunseries;  a  full  assortment 
offered.    Toledo,  Ohio. 

BARKER,  JOEL  &  A.  M.,  Miner  Plum  a  specialty  ; 
Lancaster,  Wis. 

BOWER,  S.,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

CALDWELL,  W.  B.,  Parris  Nursery.  Sweet  Pota- 
toes and  Plants,  Parris,  111. 

CROWELL,  H.  F.,  Fairview  Avenue  Nurseries, 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 

CROLTSE,  BRO,  Nurserymen,  Lonora,  Hancock  Co., 
111. 

CONGDON,  J.  Z.,  General  Nursery  and  Experimen- 
tal Garden,  Ouarga,  Ills. 

ENNIS,  DR.  JOHN  E.  &  Co.,  Gen'l  Nursery,  Hedge 
and  Forest  Tree  Seeds,  Lyons,  Iowa. 

FROST,  E.  C,  Highland  Nurseries;  established  in 

184-i;  Watkins,  New  York. 
FOSTER,  SUEL,  General  Nursery,  Evergreens  and 
European  Larch;  no  humbug;  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
GOULD,  INGRAHAM,  General  Nursery ;  72 acres; 

Catalogues  free  ;  lieaver  Dam,  Wis. 
GALUSHA,  O.  B.,  Gen'l  Nursery  ;  specialties.  Ever- 
greens &  Apples;  Morris, 111.,  on  C.  R.  I.  &P.  R- 
HOOPS  BRO'S  &  THOMAS,   complete  assortment. 
Evergreens,  Roses  and  Seedlings,  Westchester,  Pa. 
HEIKER,  W.F.,  General  Nursery  Stock.    Nursery 

established  in  1S22.    Dayton,  Ohio. 
HOAGG  <Ss  BENNETT,  Pet(is  County  Nursery,  Se- 

dalia.  Mo. 
HANSON,  H.,  General  Nursery,  Portland,  Oregon. 

HUDSON,  T.  K.,  New  Seed  Potatoes,  Com  and  Oats, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
OTTO  &  ACHBLIS.  (lute  J.  L.  Darlington  &  Co.,) 

Marris  Nurseries,  Westchester,  Pa. 
THOMAS,  SILAS,  Clinion  Nursery.    Complete  as- 
sortment of  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
KNOWLTON,  I.  S.,  Rock  river  Nurseries.     Gener- 
al assortment.    Byron,  Ogle  Co.,  111. 
SCOTT,  D.  WILMOT,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Ga- 
le iia.Ill. 
MANNING,   J.    W.,    General   Nursery,     Reading, 

Mass. 
HALL,    DANIEL  L.,    Madison    County   Nurseries, 

Alton,  111. 
HANCE  &  SON,  Peach  Treesa  specialty.  Red  Bank, 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
HANNA,  B.  P.,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  Lu- 

ray,  Clark  Co.,  Mo. 
HARIS  &  SOMERS,  Star  Nurseries,  wholesale  and 

retail,  Quiucy,  111. 
CAMPBELL,  GEO.  W.,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 

and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
KELLOGG,  GEORGE  J.,  Belle  Cottage  Nui-series, 

Janesville,  Wis. 
LONGWORTH,  WAL,  formerly  of  Dubuque,  Iowa; 

General  Nursery  business,  Bloomington,  111. 
LITTLE,  J.  T.,  Wachusiv  Nursery  ;  Ornamental  Trees, 

Evergreens,  &c.;  Uixon,  III. 
LONG.  A.  &  SON,  Nursery,  Hedge  Plants  and  Early 

Rose  Potatoes,  Mt,  Carroll,  111. 
MANSON,  J.  B.,  Tennessee  Nursery,  Murfreesboro, 

Tenn. 
MORG.\N.  E.  D.,  General  Nursery  business,  Pella, 

loWil. 

MATHEWS,  JAS.  &  SON,  General  Nursery;  choice 
Grape  Vines  and  Evergreens;  Knoxville,  Iowa. 

MURDOCH,  JOHN  R.  &  A.,  Nurserymen,  Florists 
and  Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MADDOCKS.  A.  W.,  Great  Western  Nurseries; 
established  1847;  Toledo,  Ohio. 

MARSHALL,  S.  B.,  General  Nursery;  specialty. 
Grimes'  Golden  Apple;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NOURSE,  WM.  A.,  General  Nursery  and  Forest 
Ti-ee  Seedlings,  Moline,  III. 

NOSMAN,  LEVI,  General  Nursery  business,  Pella, 
Iowa. 

PATTERSON,  CHARLES,  Hedge  Plants  and  Apple 
Seedlings,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

PITTS,  T.  J.,  Hardy  Fruit  and  Evergreen  Nursery, 
Nashua,  Iowa. 

SHEARMAN,  J.  S., Northwestern  Nurseries;  Green- 
house Plants  a  specialty  ;  Rockford,  111. 


SEELY,  C.  W.,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  and 
Ornamental  Plants,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TERRY,  H.  A.,  Nurservman,  Florist,  and  Fruit 
Grower,  Crescent  City,  Iowa. 

TULL,  JOHN  R.  &  SON,  Tulland  Nursery  and  Gar- 
den, Pontoosuc,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

VAIL,  A.  H.  &  Co.,  General  Nursery,  Mareneo, 
McHenry  Co.,I!l. 

VICK,  JAMES.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
&c.,  Rochester,  N.  \. 

WATSON,  B.  M.,  General  Nursery  and  Seeds,  Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

WOODARD,  L.  &  Co,  Gen'l  Nursery,  Apple  and  Pear 
Seedlings,  Root  Grafts,  &c.,  Marengo,  111. 

WEIR,  D.  B.,  Nursery  and  Fruit  Growing,  Lacon, 
Illinois. 

WEED,  JAMES,  Fruit,  Nursery,  and  Sweet  Pota- 
toes, Muscatine,  Iowa. 

WOODRUFF,  J.,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Treesi 
Ripon,  Wis, 


Fifteen  Years  Established! 

liarge    and    Small    Fruits,    Sliade   Trees, 

Floiverlu^   Shrubs,    Roses,    Cllinbiug 

A''ines,  JKverg'reeBis  in  all  variety ; 

«KAPK    VINES,    &c. 

Small  Trees,   Plants,    Cions.    Ciittinqs  of  Currants,, 

Root  Vutiings,  {&c..  sent  by  mail  at  rates  as  per 

Catalogue.. 

(Send  by  mail  for  catalogue.) 

;i0,0OO  plants,  1  to  i  years  growth,  of  Cherry  and  La 
VersaiIIai«e  ;  also,  the  Wliiie  Grape  and  Improved 
Red  Currants,  $1  to  S'3  per  dozen,  as  per  size  or  selec- 
tion :  also,  cuttings  of  the  above,  all  taken  from  bear- 
ing plants,  growing  on  a  farm  where  1:200  bushels  of 
currants  have  been  sold  in  a  year,  in  Boston  market. 

200  000  Transplanted  Evergreens  for  hedu'es,  and 
standards  of  Arbor  Vilte,  Spruce  and  Hemlock. 
(Some  pruned  Hemlocks,  very  fine.)  Attention  is 
called  to  my  descriptive  priced  catalogue,  illustrated 
with  18  cuts  of  trees  and  fruits,  sent  free  by  mail. 
Practical  hints  of  value  are  added  ;  also,  remarks  on 
several  specialties.  Sable  Queen  Blaciiberry,  50  cts. 
each,  or  S3  per  dozen,  by  mail  $5  per  dozen.  Dracut 
Amher  Grape,  $1  by  mail,  small  50  cts.  each.  Telof- 
sky  Apple,  50  cts.  per  tree,  1  yr..  by  mail ;  and  Dart- 
mouth Crab,  50  cts.,  12  to  IS  inch,  1  yr.,  by  mail,&c. 

2-2t. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

FOR    SPRING     I870. 


STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES,  for  Orchards. 

DWARF  TREES,  for  G;.rdens. 

GRAPE  VINES-Old  and  new  varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES,  and  other  small  fruits;  best 
new  and  old  sorts. 

DECIDUOUS  ORNANENTAL  TREES. 

EVER(iREEN  TREES. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

ROSES,  PEONIES,  DAHLIAS,  etc.,  superb  col- 
lecnons. 

GREEN  HOUSE  and  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

AlNirders,  large  or  small,  will  receive  prompt  and 
careful  attention.  Packing  for  distant  points  per- 
lormed  in  the  most  skillful  and  thorough  manner. 

Sntnll  parcels  sent  hn  mail  when  so  desired. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows; 

No.  1— Fruits.  Inc.  No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
Fo.  3 — Green-house,  5c.     No.  4— Wholesale,  free. 

Address 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

2-3m.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

2,000,000 
IIZDCB     FZ^AXTTS!! 


UR  PLANTS  were  dug  early,  put  away  properly, 
and  have  ki;pt  in  ihe  best  condition. 


Extra   Fine  APPLE  TREES, 
2  and  3  Year»«  Old- 


O 
100,000 

60,000  Niee,  AVell-Branelied  Apple  Trees 
at  Thirty  Dollars  per  Tlioiisand. 

40,000  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees. 

Currant  and  Grape   Cuttings;  European  Mountain 

Ash,  1  to  3  feet ;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 

Stocks,  and  a  large  stock  of  Small 

Fruit  Plants,  Ac,  &c. 

^^  Trade  list  for  Spring  now  ready. 

Address  HARGIS  A  SOMMER, 

2  3m.  Star  Nurseries,  Quincy,  111. 


BENTON  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED    IN     1866. 


75,000 

75,000 

10,000 

200,000 

2,000 

5,000 

100,000 

100,000 

5,000 


2tf. 


Leading  "Iron  Clad"  apple  trees,  5  to  fi  ft. 

2  to  4  ft. 

Transcendent  Crab,  i  other  new  sorts,  1  yr. 

Small  Evergreens,  different  sizes. 

Two  yr  old  Currant  &  Gooseberry  bushes. 

Miner  and  Lombard  Plums. 

Two  year  Honey  Locust  hedge  plants. 

Osage  Orange  plants. 

Early  Richmond  Cherry  (mostly  one  year). 

Also,  full  stock  hardy  shrubs,  and  all  small 

fruits,  &c.,  needed  for  general  planting  in 

our  climate. 
Send  for  our  price  list  at  once. 

JOSEPH  L.   BUDD  &  CO., 
Shellsburg,  Iowa. 


Grape  Vines  &  Small  Fruits. 
Nursery  Established  in  1857. 

Everybody  Wants  31artlia. 


875  Winter  Winesap, 

087  Doniine, 

4(i3  Benoni. 

•lUO  Limber  Twig, 
1(100  Willow  Twig, 
80110  Soulard  Crab, 
1:1H0  Red  .\strachan, 

674  Yellow  Belltlower, 


..^Vssior-tecl.    I*x-ia.its, 

T   ARGE  AND  SMALL,    IN    LARGE  VARIETY. 
XJ  GRAPE  VINES  in  variety. 

ROGERS-  HYBRirs  and  DRACUT  AMBER  are 

specialties.    (See  illustrated  sheet.) 

SA BLE  Q  VEEN  BL  A  CKBERR  Y  was  introduced 
by  us— not  a  plant  was  sold  till  the  autumn  of  1868— 
1  to  12  plants  in  a  space. 

EVERGREEN  TREES  in  large  variety.  Pruned 
Arbor  Vitai  and  Hemlock  trees  for  separate  planting. 

(A  large  variety  of  Nursery  Stock  sent  by  mail.) 

An  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  is  prepared, 
and  sent  to  all  applicants.       J.  W.  MANNING, 

2  It  Readinu',  Mass. 


AND   OTHER    ORNAMENTAL    TREES     AND 
Shrubs  of  suitable  size  for  distant  transportation. 
Catalogue  on  application.       M.\HLON  MOON. 
2  2m.     ■  Morrisville,  Buck  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  most  reliable  native  WHITE  GRAPE  yet  in- 
troduced to  the  punlic— perfectly  healthy,  hardy, 
and  productive— early  in  ripening  and  of  tine  quali- 
ty, both  for  the  (able  and  for  wine.  A  seedling  from 
the  Concord  succeeds  admirably  wherever  the  Con- 
cord can  be  grown.  SIrong.  one  year  roots.  $1  each, 
or  .$0  per  dozen,  by  mail,  if  desired.  Less,  bv  the  100 
or  1,000.  Also,  Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  Pro- 
liflc.  Ives  Seedling.  Diana,  lona,  Eunielan,  Salem. 
Allen's  White  Hybrid,  Roger's  Hvbrids.  Arnold's 
new  Hybrids,  and  all  other  valuable  varieties,  new 
and  old.  Also,  Kitlaliny  and  Wilson's  Early  Black- 
berries, Clarke.  Kirtland,  Davison's  Thoruless,  Ln- 
nis,  and  Miller's  daily  bearing  Raspberries.  Straw- 
beriies.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Ac.  Early  RosePo- 
tatoes  by  the  bushel  or  barrel. 

|^"Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  over 
100  varieties  of  Grapes  and  Small  Fruits  to 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL, 
2-3m  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Cions  of  Leading  Varieties. 

I  OFFER  for  sale  the  balance  of  my  stock  of  Cions 
at  low  rates,  cut  from  bearing  trees  and  WAR- 
R.VNTED  true  to  name  : 
(i;)ll  Snulard  Apple, 
1174  Maiden's  Blush. 
714  Transcendent  Crab, 
500  Fameuse  or  Snow, 
350  Tolman  Sweet, 
400  Rambo, 
315  Fulton, 
375  Pomme  Gris, 
312  .lonathan, 
7000  Townsend  or  Miner  Plum. 

These  Cions  are  all  full  length  cuttings,  of  present 
season's  growth,  and  being  tatien  from  bearing  trees, 
the  wood  is  more  mature  and  firmer  than  if  taken 
from  trees  in  the  Nursery. 

Address,  D.  WII.OTOT  SCOTT, 

•3-lni  GaleuH,  111. 

Reading  Nursery! 


ESTABLISHES    IN   1854. 


Pomology,     Gardening,       Forestry,       Horticulture,      Rural     Architecture,     Bees. 


Vol.   I. 


DES     MOINES,     IOWA;     LEAVENWOTRH,    KANSAS,     MARCH,  1870. 


No.   3. 


MARK    MILIiER, 

EdUor  and  Proprietor^      -      •       Des  Moines^ 

J.  A.  NASH,  Assistant, 

DES     MOINES. 

J.  STAYMAN,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


Single  Copy $  1.00 

To  a  Club  of  FiVB 4  50 

Twenty 15.00 

With  an  extra  capy  to  the  agent,  witliout  re- 
gard to  size  of  club. 

Queries. —  We  invite  questions  from  our 
readers  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  Pomology, 
upon   wliieti  information   may    be   desired. — 

ADVERTISING  RATES: 

Space  of  5  lines  or  less,  first  insertion,  $1.25. 
Each  subsequent  insertion  81.00. 

10  lines,  first  Insertion,  $2.50.  Ea«li  subse- 
quent insertion  $1.25. 

One-fourth  noiuran,  first  Insertion,  $5.00. 
Each  subsequent  insertion  $3.00. 

One-half  column,  first  Insertion,  $7.00.  Each 
subsequent  insertion  $5.00. 

One  column,  first  insertion,  $10.00.  Eacli 
subsequent  insertion  $5  00. 

For  a  longer  continuance  than  three  months 
a  reasonable  reduction  will  be  made  on  the 
above  rates. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist* 

White  Hellebore-Remedy  for  Rose-Slug. 

If  rose-growers  at  the  West  are  as  much 
annoyed  with  the  slug  as  we  are  here  in  the 
East,  any  remedy  for  the  pest,  which  can  be 
applied  without  hurtiug  the  foliage  of  the 
bushes,  cannot  but  be  of  interest  for  them 
to  know.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  forget 
that  many  remedies  have  been  proposed, 
some  of  which,  however,  are  of  doubtful 
advantage,  and  others  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  nearly  as  objectionable  as  the  malady 
sought  to  be  stayed.  This  is  true,  especially 
of  whale  oil  soap,  which,  though  potent  to 
destroy  slug,  may,  if  not  cautiously  used 
prove  hurtful  to  the  bushes;  and  those 
having  a  lively  sense  of  smell — a  gift  gener- 
ally possessed  by  rose-fanciers — the  contrast 
betwixt  it  and  the  fragrance  of  a  living  rose 
is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  an  insuperable 
objection  to  its  being  used  for  such  a  purpose 
at  alL  But  be  this  is  it  may,  and  judging 
from  the  prescriptions  given  in  the  latest 
works  on  horticulture,  there  has  not  yet 
been  any  thing  better  proposed. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  Loudon  recom- 
mended the  powdered  roots  of  veratrum 
album,  or  the  white  hellebore  of  the  shops, 
as  a  remedy  for  caterpiller  on  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  those  who  took  advantage  of  his 
suggestion  were  satisfied  to  find  it  answered 
their  purpose  better  than  any  thing  previous- 


ly tried.  If  this  substance  is  good  against 
caterpiller,  it  is  no  less  so  for  ridding  rose 
bushes  of  the  troublesome  slug.  For  this 
purpose  it  has  been  used  about  here  for 
several  years,  and  with  such  good  effects  as 
to  satisfy  every  one  cognizant  of  the  facts 
that  we  need  seek  no  farther  for  a  remedy 
against  the  depredations  of  the  slug. 

The  mode  of  application  is  easy  enough. 
It  is  simply  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  bushes 
from  the  hand,  or  out  of  a  dredger,  selecting 
a  cloudy  day  to  do  it  in,  or  in  clear  weather 
in  the  early  moraing,  at  which  times  the 
creatures  are  apt  to  be  abroad  feeding,  and 
can  be  more  easily  reached  than  when 
reposing  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  as 
they  generally  do  when  the  sun  shines.  It 
may  be  as  well,  however,  to  spriuke  at  all 
times  so  as  to  reach  both  sides  of  the  leaves, 
and  thus  leave  nothing  to  chance.  One 
application  may  be  sufficient  in  a  season, 
provided  the  eggs  are  all  hatched  w^ien  the 
work  is  done,  otherwise  it  may  be  necessary 
to  repeat  the  dose  so  as  to  meet  the  case  of 
stragglers  coming  up  in  the  rear.  It  is 
neccssiiry  also  that  the  powder  be  fresh 
when  used.  Of  this  the  operator  will  have 
sulilcieut  evidence  should  any  floating  par- 
ticles get  into  his  nostrils,  as  there  it  will 
instantly  provoke  an  irrepressible  fit  of 
sneezing.  Barring  this,  and  care  being 
taken  not  to  let  it  into  the  eyes,  I  know  of 
no  further  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
its  being  so  used. 

Much  need  not  be  said  regarding  the 
botanical  characters  of  the  plant  from  which 
this  powder  is  obtained,  as  such  information 
can  be  better  got  from  works  on  pure  botany. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  however,  that 
Hellebore,  or  Helleborus  niger,  is  the  Christ- 
mas rose  of  Europe,  and  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  gardens  here,  a  plant  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  any  veratrum.  Veratrum 
album  is  a  native  of  middle  and  southern 
Europe.  Veratrum  nigrum  is  from  Siberia, 
from  which  species  the  genus  has  been  most 
appropriat/ly  named,  its  flowers  being  almost 
as  black  as  midnight.  Both  of  these  species 
are  exceedingly  interesting  to  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  getting  together  large  col- 
lections of  herbaceous  plants,  and  are  beauti- 
ful, or  otherwise  according  to  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  seen.  Veratrum 
viride  is  quite  common  about  here,  growing 


mostly  by  the  sides  of  rivulets  or  in  damp 
glades  in  the  woods.  The  roots  of  this  species 
I  take  yields  the  white  hellebore  sold  about 
here  ;  and  indeed  Wood  in  his  botany  has  it 
under  that  name,  while  other  authorities 
seem  to  regard  it  as  possessing  much  tlie 
same  medicinal  qualities  as  the  album. 

A.  Veitch. 
Hew  Jlaven,  Conn. 


For  the  "Western  Pomologist. 

■Winter  and  Summer  Pruning. 

After  ten  years  experience  and  close 
observation  as  to  the  efieots  of  winter  or 
summer  pruning,  I  have  fully  come  to  the 
conclusion,  taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, that  winter  or  early  spring  pruning  is 
much  less  injurious  to  the  tree.  The  last 
season  I  had  occasion  to  move  some  build- 
ings and  to  make  room  for  them,  had  to 
move  some  large  apple  and  maple  trees 
which  were  cut  up  and  split  into  stove 
wood. 

In  these  I  saw  convincing  proof  in  favor 
of  winter  pruning ;  the  roots  of  those  that 
were  cut  oft'  in  winter  were  universally 
sound,  whether  healed  over  or  not,  to  the 
center  of  the  tree,  while  those  that  were  cut 
oflT  in  summer,  were  generally  sound  on  the 
outside  for  about  half  an  inch,  but  from 
thence  to  the  heart  rotten.  Since  seeing 
that  effect  I  have  given  more  thought  to  the 
subject  and  carefully  compared  notes,  and 
although  the  winter  pruned  trees  presented 
black,  unsightly  and  generally  slow  healing 
wounds,  the  trees  are  less  injured  than  those 
with  clean,  quick  healing  wounds  made  in 
summer  pruning.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  summer  pruning  done;  one  vineyard 
nearly  ruined  by  having  the  ends  of  the 
vines  twisted  off  to  stop  their  rapid  growth. 
It  is  true  that  very  light  summer  pruning 
or  pinching  will  do  but  little  harm,  but  if 
done  in  early  spring  before  the  sap  starts,  it 
will  do  less  hann.  In  fact  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  ever  seen  any  ill  effects  from  even 
thorough  pruning,  if  done  while  the  trees 
are  not  frozen  and  before  the  siip  starts. 
After  that  until  the  leaves  are  fully  grown 
no  pruning  should  be  done  on  any  kind  of 
fruit  trees.  Wm.  Tanner. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


In  planting  out  sliade  trees  this  spring,  do  not 
get  them  too  close  together  around  the  dwelling. 
Plenty  of  sunlight  is  important. 
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Orchard  Planting. 
Location,  aspect,  and  soil — Preparation  of  soil 
— Drainage — Laying  oiti   the  grounds — Set- 
ting the  trees — Distance,  (fc. 
The  season  for  transplanting  is  near,  and  to 
assist  those  of  limited  experience  in  such  work, 
we  propose  some  plain,  practical  directions,  and 
in  which  we  must,  of  necessity,  repeat  much  that 
we  have  said  before.     No  doubt  many  of  our  read- 
ers are  new  settlers  in  the  West,  and  are  seeking 
just  the  information  we  propose  to  give,  and,  in 
fact,  there  is  often  need  of  the  repetition  of  old 
truths  and  facts  to  refresh  and  stir  up  the  minds 
of  the  careless  and  neglectful — such  as  need  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept. 

In  the  commencement  of  an  orchard,  the  loca- 
tion, aspect  and  preparation  of  the  ."oil,  are  mat- 
ters of  primary  importance  The  worst  soils  Ihe 
orchardist  has  to  deal  with,  are  those  of  a  level, 
heavy,  wet  texture  Rolling  land  and  hill-sides, 
on  some  accour.ts,  are  considered  the  most  favor- 
able sites.  They  are  naturally  drained  of  surface 
water,  and  are  less  frosty  than  low,  level  land. 
Aspect  is  of  minor  importance.  Some  planters 
prefer  a  gentle  slope  to  the  Southwest;  others  an 
opposite  airection,  Ac.  Our  preference  is  a  slope 
or  hillside  to  the  Southeast.  "  Deep  valleys,  with 
streams,  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  in  such 
places,  frosts  are  apt  to  prove  fatal."  But  any 
good  land  will  answer  the  purpose,  whether  roll- 
ing or  level,  if  naturally  dry,  or  undei-drained,  so 
water  will  not  rest  long  on  the  surface,  or  about 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  No  satisfactory  result  can 
be  realized  where  surface  water  will  not  readily 
pass  off.  The  importance  of  thorough  drainage 
can  not  be  too  strenuously  urged.  It  is  well 
known  to  every  observing  farmer,  that  no  crop 
oan  be  successfully  grown  on  land  that  is  subject 
to  a  surplus  of  surface  water,  that  stands  for  days 
fermenting  and  souring. 
Preparation  of  the  soil  chosen  for  the  orohard  is 


contingent  upon  its  condition.  But,  be  that  what 
it  may — level,  rolling,  naturally  wet,  ©r  dry, — it 
should  be  thoroughly  stirred  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  and  well  manured,  if 
deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  hill  sides.  Such  soil  needs  enriching  for 
fruit  trees  no  less  than  to  produce  a  first- rate  crop 
of  corn.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  ordinary  soil 
for  fruit  trees  needs  no  enriching.  An  Eastern 
farmer  was  onco  asked  why  his  apples  were  so 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  same  variety  raised 
by  his  neighbors  "Because,"  he  responded,  "I 
fatten  my  apples  by  enriching  the  soil  around  the 
roots  of  my  trees."  A  liberal  application  of  wood 
ashes  will  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects  upon 
the  growth  and  health  of  orchard  trees  and  vines, 
let  the  soil  be  rich  or  poor.  Ashes  oan  scarcely  be 
used  to  excess  in  the  orchard  ;  apply  broadcast 
upon  the  surface  about  the  tree,  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend,  and  partialy  work  into  the  soil. 
The  application  of  half  to  a  bushel  to  a  tree,  for 
five  or  six  years,  extending  it  annually,  so  as  to 
cover  the  roots,  will  produce  astonishing  results 
in  growth  and  fruitfalness. 

Ground,  whether  level  or  rolling,  with  a  sub- 
soil retentive  of  water,  should  be  stirred  as  before 
specified,  and  then  thrown  into  ridges.  Make  a 
land  of  the  space  between  each  of  the  intended 
rows,  and  plow  towards  each  low  until  broad,  per- 


manent ridges  are  formed,  some  eighteen  inches 
higher  than  the  dead  furrows  between  the  rows, 
as  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut. 
mDOINQ  up. 

This  arrangement  of  the  surface  should  be  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  orchard  for  all  time. 
To  retain  it,  after-plowing  should  be  in  the  same 
direction  of  {never  across)  the  ridges  and  dead 
furrows — plowing  alternately  \.o  and  from.  The 
trees,  of  course,  should  be  set  in  straight  rows 
upon  the  broad  ridges,  and  should  also  stand  in 
rows  across  the  ridges  For  convenience  in  culti- 
vating, after  the  preparation  here  described,  the 
trees  should  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  feet  apart 
along  the  ridges. 

Under-draining  and  deep  tillage,  next  to  mulch- 
ing, are  the  best  preventives  of  drouth.  Lands 
deeply  drained  and  deeply  pulverized,  possess  an 
increased  power  of  absorption — attracting  and  re- 
taining an  increased  amount  of  moisture,  when- 
ever the  atmosphere  is  in  a  humid  state.  "  Such 
lands  also  sufi'er  less,  in  many  seasons,  from  ex- 
cessive moisture — for  the  same  qualities  which 
enable  them  to  absorb  moisture  when  there  is 
scarcity,  enable  them  to  throw  it  off  when  there  is 
a  superabundance." 

Under-draining  excites  early  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  the  wood  of  fruit  trees,  by  the  soil  being 
much  earlier  drained  in  the  spring,  and  warmed 
to  a  degree  necessary  to  stimulate  vegetation. — 
With  such  vigorous,  early  growth,  the  trees  har- 
den up  their  wood  nicely  for  winter,  and  are  in 
proper  condition. 

As  a  general  rule,  but  two  forms  need  be  studied 
in  laying  out  an  orchard — the  Square,  made  up  of 
four,  one  standing  at  each  corner  ;  and  the  Quin- 
cunx, or  form  of  five.  The  latter  has  the  adv-in- 
tage  of  distributing  the  trees  more  equally  over 
the  surface,  and  thus  economizing  space,  and  is 
more  ornamental. 

To  lay  off  the  ground  in  the  Square  form,  draw 
a  straight  line  for  the  first  row.  Then,  with  a 
surveyor's  chain,  or  a  tape-line,  proceed  to  space 
it  off  for  the  trees,  and  place  a  short  stake  firmly 
where  a  tree  is  to  stand.  A,  a,  c,  D,  E.  This  work 
cannot  be  done  accurately  with  a  common  line,  as 
it  is  liable  to  stretch  more  or  less  at  each  meas- 
urement. Then  at  right  angles  from  the  first 
line,  measure  off  and  stake  a  line  from  each  end, 
E,  F,  Q,  H,  and  B,  p,  o,  H. 
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SQUARE   POBM. 

Between  the  last  two  stakes  in  the  end  rows, 
measure  off  and  set  a  line  of  stakes  which  will  be 
parallel  and  opposite  to  the  first  row.  The  inte- 
rior space  of  the  plat  should  then  be  measured 
off,   and  stakes  set  to  indicate   the  exact  point 


where  each  tree  is  to  stand.  To  have  an  orohard 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  trees  must  be  accurately 
arranged.  A  single  tree  out  of  line  makes  a  de- 
formity. 
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QUINCUNX    FORM. 

To  obtain  the  Quincunx  form,  lay  off  the  first 
row.  A,  B,  c,  D,  E,  as  before.  Next,  hold  one  end 
of  the  line  on  a,  and  describe  an  arc  in  the  direc- 
tion of  F  ;  then  from  b  to  f  ;  the  intersection  o' 
the  two  arcs  will  indicate  the  point  f,  where  the 
first  tree  in  the  second  row  is  to  stand.  Proceed 
in  the  same  manner,  describing  arcs,  from  B  to  G^ 
and  from  c  to  G,  and  until  the  stakes  are  all  set 
for  the  second  row.  The  points  for  the  trees  in 
each  additional  row  will  be  indicated  by  the 
ranges  and  measurements,  as  will  be  readily  com- 
prehended by  a  glance  at  the  cut. 

The  line  must  be  held  firm,  and  the  stakes  held 
upright,  while  the  arcs  are  described  Other 
methods  have  been  given  to  the  public,  through 
the  press,  but  we  have  found  none  so  simple  and 
so  easily  executed  as  our  own  plan,  as  here  given. 
If  a  surveyor's  compass  is  used,  the  angle  B,  A, 
F,  and  A,  B,  r,  is  60  °  ;  and  the  form  is  made  by 
laying  off  a  succession  of  equilateral  triangles 
from  the  base  A,  E,  and  so  on,  placing  the  stakes 
in  the  points  or  corners  of  the  triangles. 

If  the  trees  were  to  be  set  twenty-five  feet 
apart,  the  rows  A,  E,  and  f,  g,  would  be  twenty- 
one  feet  and  nine  inches  apart,  instead  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  as  in  the  square  form.  Each  tree  would 
occupy  five  hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  In  the 
square  form,  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of 
surface.  Or  eighty  trees  should  be  plantod  to  the 
acre,  against  sixty-nine  to  the  acre  if  planted  in 
the  square  form,  and  each  tree  stand  just  twenty- 
five  feet  from  each  other  of  its  neighbors  in  both 
cases. 

When  ready  to  dig  the  holes,  the  stakes  must 
be  removed.  But  afterwards  they  must  either  be 
re-set  or  their  exact  position  indicated  by  some 
device,  by  which  to  set  the  trees.  It  is  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  re-set  the  stakes,  or  to  sight  the 
rows  to  get  the  trees  in  line.  To  avoid  this  use 
the  Tree  Planter. 


To  make  this  planter,    take  a  straight-edged 
board,  six  to  eight  feot  long,  six  inches  wide,  and 
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a  balf  inch  thick ;  out  a  notch  at  the  center  of 
one  edge,  and  near  each  end,  equi-distant  from 
the  center  notch,  make  a  similar  notch  on  the 
same  edge.  Lay  the  board  on  the  ground,  and 
place  the  center  notch  against  the  stake  where 
the  tree  is  to  stand,  andj  stick  down  a  small 
stake  in  each  of  the  end  notohes.  The  center 
stake  and  board  may  then  be  removed,  and  the 
hole  dug.  When  ready  to  set  the  trees,  the  board 
is  placed  over  the  hole,  with  the  end  notches 
against  the  two  stakes.  The  center  notch  will 
indicate  the  precise  point  whore  the  tree  should 
stand,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  steady  the 
tree  while  filling  in  the  soil  about  the  roots  — 
This  simple  and  useful  contrivance  is  an  invention 
of  our  own,  and  enables  the  workman  to  plant 
each  tree  of  a  uniform  depth,  and  in  the  precise 
position  indicated  by  the  stake. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  trees 
or  plants  that  may  be  grown  upon  an  acre  of 
ground  from  1  to  24  feet  apart  : 


1 

i 

3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


TREES.   PEKT. 

THKES. 

4.3560  13 

257 

10890  14 

2fi-i 

4S4n  1.^ 

193 

27221 1  (i 

170 

1742  17 

150 

1210  IS 

180 

889  19 

120 

680120 

108 

63Tl2l 

93 

435  22 

90 

300  23 

.S2 

8112  24 

75 

The  ground  having  been  made  ready  for  the 
trees  as  specified,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the 
holes  for  their  reception.  They  should  be  dug  of 
sufficient  depth  and  breadth  to  receive  all  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  without  crowding  or  bending  them 
un-naturally,  and  the  bottom  soil  made  mellow 
some  inches  deep.  The  hole  being  ready,  take 
the  tree,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  prune  the  ends 
of  all  the  roots,  from  the  under  side,  with  a  slop- 
ing, upward,  clean,  smooth  cut.  Planted  in  this 
condition,  the  ends  of  the  roots  will  speedily 
callous,  and  push  out  therefrom  a  system  of  new 
roots,  much  sooner  than  if  left  roughly  cut  by  the 
spade. 

The  tree  should  be  placed  in  the  hole,  upon  the 
mellow  soil,  so  as  to  stand  four  to  six  inches 
deeper  than  in  the  nursery.  It  should  be  held  by 
one  person,  while  another  arranges  the  roots  in 
their  natural  position,  and  with  the  hand  work  in 
mellow  soil  among  them.  As  the  filling  up  pro- 
gresses, give  the  tree  a  slight  movement  up  and 
down,  to  more  thoroughly  work  the  soil  in  among 
the  roots.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  all 
the  roots  in  a  natural  position  when  packing  the 
soil  around  them.  Afber  the  hole  is  full,  and  the 
soil  pressed  down  and  leveled  up,  the  work  should 
be  finished  by  adding  a  good  coat  of  mulching. 

If  the  ground  be  dry  at  planting  time,  a  lib- 
eral use  of  water  is  all-important.  Thoroughly 
saturate  the  soil  about  the  roots  as  it  is  packed  in. 
In  fact,  we  advise  the  free  use  of  water  in  setting 
trees  and  vines  at  all  times— without  regard  to 
condition  of  soil — wet  or  dry.  The  roots  are 
more  thoroughly  imbedded  in  the  soil.  No  work 
about  tree  planting  pays  better. 


Seed  from  Grafted  Potatoes. — It  is 
known  that  grafting  seedling  turnips  causes 
tbem  to  change  the  colors  of  the  bloom,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  hy  grafting  a  potato 
the  seed  saved  from  the  graft  would  not  im- 
bibe more  or  less  of  the  character  of  the 
root,  and  when  sown  and  grown  produce  a 
combining  more  or  less  of  both  varieties. — 
In  this  potato  seedling  age,  experiments  are 
worth  trying. —  Western  Farmer. 


Terms   Used  in  Describing  Fruits. 

The  frequent  use  of  descriptive  terms  applied  to  fruits  in  the  "  Pomoligist,"  render  familiar  illus 
trations  necessary  to  make  them  intelligible  to  very  many  of  our  readers.  Few  persons,  compara- 
tively even  among  those 
pretty  well  posted  on  fruit 
matters,  can  take  in  hand  an 
apple  and  apply  to  its  several 
points  proper  descriptive 
terms.  To  enable  the  reader 
to  fully  understand  the  terms 
in  frequent  use,  we  herewith 
present  illustrations  with  ex- 
planations such  as  will  make 
the  subject  familiar. 

1.  Calvx — The  remains  of 
the  fiower  left  at  the  end  op- 
posite the  stem. 

2.  Basis — The  depression 
around  the  calyx. 

3.  CkOWN,      or      SUMICIT — 

The    ridge    surrounding   the 
calyx. 

4.  Stem— The    part    con-  3 
necting  the  fruit  to  the  twig  of  the  tree. 

5.  Cavity — The  depression    surrounding    the 
stem. 

6.  Base — The  part  most 
crown. 

7.  Core — The  cavities  in 
fruit  containing  the  seeds. 

8.  Core  surhoundings — The  dim  lines  in  the 
flesh,  which  partly  or  wholly  surround  the  core. 

Flesh— The  edible  portion  of  the  fruit. 


remote    from    the 
the   center  of  the 


Descriptive  Terms  Applied  to  Fruit. 
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Round  or  Roundish,  when  the  outline  is  round 
or  nearly  so,  fig  1. 

Oblate,  flat  or  flattened,  when  the  hight  is 
much  less  than  the  breadth,  flg  2. 

Conical,  when  tapering  from  the  ba.se  to  the 
apex,  fig.  3. 

Ovate,  or  egg-shaped,  when  the  length  rather 
exceeds  the  breadth,  with  a  rounded  taper  from 
base  to  apex,  fig.  4. 

Obcotiic,  or  reversed  conical,  when  the  smaller 
end  is  at  the  base  or  stalk,  flg  5. 


Obovale,  or  reversed  ovate.  Is  when  the  small- 
er end  of  au  egg-shaped  fruit  Is  at  the  base, 
flg.  0. 

Oblong,  when  the  length  exceeds  the  breadth 
and  the  sides  are  nearly  parallel,  fig.  7. 
Round-ovate,  when  nearly  round,  with  a  slight 
rounded  taper  to  the  apex  or  crown,  flg.  8. 

Oblate-conical,  fig.  9. 

Ribbed,  when  the  surface  presents  a  series  of 
ridges'or  furrows,  running  from  eye  to  stem, 
fig.  10. 

♦-♦♦ 

The  Government  Garden. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  TH- 
bune,  visiting  Washington,  thus  writes  : 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  oiipital  is  the 
government  garden,  under  the  charge  of  Wm. 
Saunders ;  and  his  management  of  pear  trees 
is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  simply  to  plant  on 
good  ground,  give  fair  and  clean  culture,  and 
let  them  grow.  Pinching,  pruning,  and  all 
those  scientific  and  complicated  directions 
derived  from  the  French  and  adopted  by  our 
orcbardists,  he  considers  worse  than  use- 
less, for  he  attributes  blight  and  other  dis- 
eases to  this  treatment.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  he  has  an  argument  in  his  favor 
which  ought  to  weigh — the  trees  grow  as 
"  unconfined  as  Nora's  tresses  ;"  blight  is  un- 
known, and  all  varieties  are  loaded  with 
fruit.  It  may  be  .said  that  his  plan  suits  such 
a  latitute  and  soil  as  Washington  ;  if  so,  let 
it  be  ado])ted  tliere  and  let  pears  be  grown 
for  the  supply  of  the  country.  The  finaA  e- 
rieties  of  grapes  are  also  grown  here  without 
any  disease,  by  placing  two  boards  like  a 
roof,  along  the  to])  of  the  trellis. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  China  teaplant 
growing  vigorouslj'  in  this  garden.  Mr. 
Saunders  said  it  had  stood  without  protec- 
tion several  years,  and  now  it  would  seem 
that  the  growing  of  tea  in  this  country  is 
not  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
climate  of  Tennessee,  or  any  other  Southern 
State;  but  as  to  whether  the  people  desire 
to  grow  it.  I  can  see  no  difficult}'  in  almost 
any  family,  at  least  south  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  perhaps,  even  north  of  it,  growing  their 
own  tea,  and,  if  they  are  real  lovers  of  tea, 
they  ought  to  take  the  little  care  and  trouble 
rec|uired,  f<ir,  if  they  do,  the}'  can  have  an 
article  only  equalled  by  such  as  is  obtained 
in  China  itself,  free  from  adulteration,  and 
unaffected  by  the  long  sea  voyage. 

It  is  customary  for  some  agricultural  writ- 
ers to  disparage  tliis  garden,  but  I  think  they 
are  unwise,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  glad 
that  among  the  appropriations  for  so  many 
objects,  horticultural  and  like  interests  ob- 
tain a  small  share,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
country  ought  to  receive  great  benefit  there- 
from. 
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Reported  for  the  Weetern  Pomologiet 
Wisconsin  State    Horticultural  Society- 
Annual  Meeting. 

Mark  Midler— Dear  Sir; — Our  State 
Horticultural  dociety  has  just  closed  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  annual 
meetings  which  it  has  ever  been  the  good 
fortune  of  the  fruit  growers  to  hold.  This  is 
the  culmination  of  labors  in  the  riglit  direc- 
tion. How  chauged  the  scene  since  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Society  and  assisted  in  its  first  organization. 
For  the  last  few  years  new  life,  new  fruits, 
and  new  energy  has  been  imbued  into  its 
existence ;  and  few,  if  any,  organization  of 
fruit  growers  can  be  found  that  will  show  a 
more  enthusiastic  set  of  men  than  wore 
found  at  this  State  Society's  Annual  Meeting, 
where  with  an  attendance  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  of  the  best  representative  men 
of  the  State,  tlie  fruit  interests  did  not  falter, 
but  got  such  an  enthusiastic  good  cheer  that 
great  good  cannot  fall  to  follow.  Our  friends 
from  Northern  Illinois  were  here,  and  our 
meeting  with  them  was  "  good"  to  all  in  at- 
tendance. 

Tlie  meeting  convened  on  Tuesday  evening 
the  1st.  Mayor  Leiteb  and  President  of  the 
City  Society,  delivered  an  addi-ess  of  wel- 
come. President  Hobbins  then  read  his 
annual  address,  written  in  his  usual  easy 
and  t  appy  style.  Congratulated  tlie  Society 
upon  its  perfect  harmony  of  action  and  suc- 
cess of  its  exhibition  for  the  past  year ;  very 
discouragiugly  of  tree  peddles,  as  a  pestilence 
to  be  shunned,  if  we  would  succeed  in  having 
the  nomenclature  of  our  orchards  reliable 
and  would  hope  to  have  an  orchard.  His  ex- 
perience with  Eastern  horticultural  journals 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  counsels  not 
to  be  guided  by  their  teachings,  but  let  the 
West  educate  from  the  multitude  of  her 
teachers.  Our  climate,  soil,  and  practices 
are  so  widely  separate,  that  he,  the  Presi- 
dent, could  hardly  hope  for  much  good  to 
come  out  of  the  East.  Urged  the  appoint 
ment  of  an  Entomologist.  Also  to  memo- 
rialize the  State  Legislature  for  assistance  to 
enable  the  Society  to  complete  the  system  of 
experiments  now  commenced  in  their  ex- 
perimental garden — "the  only  garden  of  the 
kind  under  tlie  auspices  of  any  Stiite  So- 
ciety." And  surely  the  object  is  a  good  one, 
and  if  managed  right  would  result  in  much 
value  to  the  entire  West. 

The  Secretary  reviewed  the  year's  pro- 
gress and  noticed  with  pleasure  one  marked 
token  of  horticultural  progress,  viz:  the 
demand  for  horticultural  reading;  that  it 
was  very  greatly  upon  the  increase.  The 
Western  Farmer  was  vastly  improved,  and 
now  tlie  Western  Pomologist  claimed  its 
share  of  public  fivor.  From  this  he  argued 
that  there  was  progress  in  store,  or  the  de- 
mand would  not  sustain  the  effort.  Urged 
the  giving  or  using  of  more  horticultural 
works,  both  papers  and  books,  for  premiums 
at  fairs,  as  a  means  of  educating  the  people 


and  promoting  one  of  the  highest  branches 
of  the  industrial  pursuits 

Reported  nearly  two  thou.sand  plants, 
trees  and  vines  growing  in  the  horticultural 
experimental  garden;  explained  whi-rein  it 
hadlhus  far  fallen  short  of  the  objects  of  its 
founders,  what  its  aims  should  be ;  and  said 
another  reason  for  requiring  the  continuance 
of  this  wort  is  that  we  may  have  some  place 
where  all  the  old  and  new  sorts  may  be  con- 
gregated, worked  in  some  manner  so  that 
they  will  fruit  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, and  by  comparison  of  sorts  very  much 
can  and  would  be  done  to  correct  the  nomen  ■ 
clature  of  our  present  list,  and  thtse  lists  so 
corrected  should  become  the  authority  of  the 
State. 

This  garden  in  time  should  grow  to  an  in- 
fluence of  no  mean  proportions.  Imagine 
for  a  moment,  a  thousand  varieties  of  apples 
growing  there,  five  hundred  of  pears,  one 
hundred  or  more  plums,  and  as  many  grapes 
and  strawberries ;  not  to  mention  other 
fruits,  ornamental  trees  and  plants.  With  a 
managing  committee  of  say  three  of  vour 
best  pomologists  and  botanists,  whose  duties 
should  be  to  vieit  as  often  as  might  seem 
necessary,  the  garden,  comparing  the  various 
fruits  and  noting  its  progress  and  condition. 
Will  any  one  present  say  that  such  a  work  is 
not  worthy  your  best  eflforts  ?  Might  it  not 
become  a  labor  of  love  of  this  Society  and 
the  pride  of  the  State,  to  which  other  States 
may  point  with  envious  pride  ?  Still  another 
benefit,  and  one  which  to  my  mind  is  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  State  is,  the  influ- 
ence it  would  have  upon  young  men,  stu- 
dents, who  will  see  with  honest  pride  the 
fruit  resources  of  their  State,  and  in  their 
leisure  learn  to  study  its  development,  from 
this  the  fruit  sections  or  localities  of  their 
own  homes,  and  when  they  leave  their  col 
lege  life  they  have  learned  what  the  books 
do  not  teach — practical  horticulture — its  ef- 
fects will  be  known  and  read  of  all  men  in 
the  renewed  activity  in  tree  planting. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $326.31,  which  was  considered 
very  satisfactory.  Wednesday  morning  the 
fruit  was  placed  upon  the  tables,  and  resulted 
in  the  filling  of  about  three  hundred  plates 
of  apples,  pears  and  grapes,  aU  in  very  fine 
condition.  Surely  a  feast  of  good  things,  fit 
for  any  epicure  to  look  upon,  and  was  very 
creditable  to  the  fruit  growers  of  a  "  non- 
fruit  growing  State," — as  the  croakers  are 
wont  to  call  Wisconsin— and  elicited  much 
praise  from  members  and  State  officers 
present. 

Upon  the  que.stion  of  dividing  the  State 
into  fruit  districts,  there  was  a  lively  and 
interesting  debate ;  and  while  all  admitted 
its  advantages,  it  was  conceded  that  for  a 
lack  of  knowledge,  it  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily done  at  the  present  time.  The  effect 
of  soil  upon  the  health  and  hardiness  of  dif- 
ferent trees  was  presented  much  more  forci- 
bly to  the  minds  of  the  members  than  ever 


before.  Mr.  McCaflfee,  of  Freeport,  Illinois, 
cited  the  fact  that  the  Rock  River  country, 
known  as  the  Galena  limestone  country, 
would  not  grow  plants  and  trees  that  would 
survive  the  rigors  of  the  climate  but  a  few 
niiks  away,  and  instanced  the  quince,  or 
pears  and  quince.  And  here  grapes  require 
more  protection. 

Mr.  Tuttle  thought  the  State  might  some 
time  be  divided,  and  that  we  would  with 
experience  be  able  to  have  a  list  for  the 
damp  lake  regions,  one  for  heavy  clay  laods 
and  another  for  the  sand.  Some  sorts  were 
better  adapted  to  the  one  than  the  other, 
while  some  are  equally  good  in  all.  Men- 
tioned the  Faraeuse  as  one  of  the  very  best 
in  Central  Wisconsin ;  the  dry  atmosphere 
seemed  just  the  place  for  it,  where  it  was  one 
of  his  best,  while  it  was  the  reverse  in  Mich- 
igan and  New  York,  and  even  his  own  im- 
proved trees  did  not  do  as  well  the  past  damp 
season  as  usual,  j 

Judge  Knapp  thought  the  soil  had  very 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  trees.  Some 
varieties  will  grow  to  perfection  where  oth- 
ers equally  as  hardy  will  not  grow  at  all. — 
But  owing  to  the  geological  character  of  the 
State,  one  portion  having  been  divided  and 
another  covered  with  the  drift  of  the  glacier 
period,  great  diversity  must  exist,  even  to 
an  entire  change  of  character  in  the  distance 
of  a  few  rods.  Much  interest  was  manifested 
in  this  subject,  enlisting  the  study  of  the 
members  as  to  why  a  fruit  succeeds  in  one 
locality  and  dies  in  another  but  a  few  rods 
distance ;  which  was  very  briefly  answered 
by  Mr.  Tuttle,  that  some  do  well  on  the  rich 
soils  of  the  prairie,  or  even  stimulated  open- 
ing soil.  Mentioned  the  Yellow  Bellfleur 
and  Wagoner  of  this  class,  but  must  be 
planted  upon  the  lighter  well  drained  soils. 
Expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  his 
experience  thus  far  with  the  Russian  sorts. 
They  adhere  to  their  native  characteristics 
of  leaving  out  very  late,  even  after  the  oth- 
ers were  well  advanced,  then  with  great 
rapidity  of  growth  till  they  ripen  their  wood 
by  the  middle  of  August.  The  revised  fruit 
list  of  apples  as  the  best  five,  from  which 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice,  and  which 
hardiness  is  the  first  requisite,  but  in  this 
case  they  also  are  unexceptionable  in  qual- 
ity, are  Red  Astrachan,  Dutchess  of  Olden- 
berg,  Fameuse  or  Snow,  Tollman  Sweet,  and 
Golden  Russet. 

A  second  list  was  then  adopted  as  worthy 
in  most  respects,  but  to  which  there  might 
be  instances  of  failure,  but  nearly  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  first,  viz :  Sops  of  wine. 
Fall  Stripe,  St.  Lawrence,  Fall  Orange, 
Plumb's  Cider,  Perry  Russet,  Willow  Twig, 
Red  Romanite,  Blue  Pearmain  and  Seek-no- 
Further. 

Still  a  third  list  for  trial:  Sweet  June, 
Tetofsky,  Lervelle,  Baily  Sweet,  Gross 
Pommier  (Haas),  Paradise  Winter  Sweet, 
Cable,  Gillfleur,  Ben  Davis,  N.  Spy,  and 
Raules  Jannette. 
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In  view  of  tlic  season,  small  fruits  were 
not  as  thoroughly  discussed  as  at  some 
former  meetings.  Dt'laware  and  Concord 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Others  were 
urged  for  trial.  The  President  remarked 
that  all  his  grapes  mildewed  except  the  Del- 
aware, but  he  was  not  going  to  dig  them  up. 
Mr.  Tuttle  has  always  raised  the  Lsahella  till 
this  year.  No  mildew  on  the  Delaware. — 
Thinks  some  of  the  Rogers  will  take  the 
place  of  the  Concord.  Hartford  Prolific 
ripened  but  Iowa  did  not.  Mr.  Laurence 
thought  the  Rogers  No.  15  was  as  valuable  as 
the  Concord,  and  praised  many  of  the 
others. 

Strawberries  were  divided  into  market 
and  Aimily.  For  market — the  Wilson  and 
Green  Prolific.  For  family — Agriculturist, 
Russell's,  and  Burr's  New  Pine. 

The  Green  Prolific  had  some  very  high 
encomiums.  Mr.  Greeuman  remarking  tliat 
he  could  get  as  much  fruit  from  one  rod  of 
them  as  fifteen  rods  of  the  French. 

Currants  had  been  badly  blighted,  and  it 
was  thought  best  to  let  the  list  pass  without 
debate. 

The  Doolittle  Raspberry  was  retained  first 
on  the  list  for  market.  Miami  as  market  and 
family.  Also  Philadelphia  and  Purple 
Cane.  Davidson's  Thornless  for  trial. — 
Messrs.  Stickney  and  Hoile  each  'spoke  in 
high  praise  of  the  Ancient  Britton  Black~ 
berry.  In  quality  of  fruit  and  hardiness. — 
This,  with  the  Clark  and  Wilson  were 
placed  on  the  list  for  trial. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  results  arrived  at  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  the  year's  lessons.  That  the  meeting  was 
a  success,  only  expresses  in  a  mild  manner 
the  enthusiasm  exhibited  by  those  present. 
There  were  many  valuable  papers  read,  viz : 
G.  Emerson,  of  the  Western  Farmer,  upon 
the  production  of  new  varieties,  showing 
that  this  may  be  done  in  three  ways :  Selec- 
tion of  native  varieties,  new  seedlings,  and 
hybridization.  He  argued  that  rapid  growth 
though  desirable,  was  not  a  sure  criterion 
to  follow.  The  first  retiuisites  are  hardiness 
and  productiveness,  and  the  parent  stock  is 
not  to  be  ignored  if  hardy  and  fruit  be  good, 
though  not  of  the  most  thrifty  nature.  He 
cautioned  the  nurserymen  in  disseminating 
new  varieties  not  fully  tested.  And  in  the 
multitude  of  new  sorts  now  being  offered  to 
the  public,  the  experimental  garden  pre- 
sented a  good  and  valuable  field  of  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Andrews,  of  Marengo,  111.,  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  upon  the  origin  and 
dissemination  of  the  Siberian  species  of 
apples,  so  eminently  reliable  to  the  entire 
Northwest.  A  lively  discussion  followed. — 
Mr.  Stickney  thought  we  had  crabs  enough 
and  these  should  be  confined  to  the  lower 
six  rounds  of  the  ladder.  But  Mr.  McAfee 
put  in  a  rejoinder,  and  picking  up  an  inch 
and  a  half  crab  held  it  up,  and  in  triumph 


said:  "Nay,  the  time  is  coming  when  our 
fruit  ladder  will  have  one  hundred  rounds, 
and  crabs  will  be  perched  upon  it  all  the  way 
up,  and  topmost  of  all  we  will  find  one  three 
times  t/i£  size  of  this." 

Mr.  Scofield  presented  a  paper  in  which 
the  whole  West  is  interested,  viz :  The  ne- 
cessity of  an  organized  action  among  the; 
horticulturists  to  secure  the  exemption  of 
foreign  trees  and  seeds  from  tariff  duties. — 
He  prefaced  it  with  some  remarks  showing 
with  what  rapidity  all  timber  grew  at  the 
West,  and  the  necessity  for  providing  for  its 
encouragement  by  removing  every  obstacle 
to  its  cheap  production. 

Mr.  McAfee,  of  Stephenson  Co.,  Illinois, 
read  a  valuable  .scientific  pajjer  upon  the 
timber  of  that  county,  detailing  their  uses, 
&c.  Illustrative  of  his  subject  he  presented 
a  Lignarium  of  that  county,  consisting  of  120 
species,  45  genera.  This  is  a  valuable  col- 
lection and  worthy  of  imitation.  Suel  Fos- 
ter's paper  upon  pears  will  appear  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  Transactions,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Slickney's  upon  small  fruits,  Jtr. 
Plumb's  upon  how  we  grow  our  trees,  and 
Mr.  Kellogg  on  how  to  sell  our  trees. 

The  nurserymen  present  offered  liberal 
nducements  to  all  to  become  members  for 
the  year,  thereby  securing  for  themselves  a 
liberal  stock  of  fruit,  vines  and  ornamental 
trees.  A  circular  containing  the  particulars 
of  the  offer  will  be  mailed  on  application. — 
With  a  happy  retrospect,  we  may  recall  the 
first  meetings  of  the  W.  S.  H.  S.  in  1853,  '54, 
'55,  etc.,  when  with  a  half  dozen  members 
tliey  hoped  onward,  until  now  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  gathering  assembled,  to  do  Po- 
monas  bidding.  And  after  a  three  days' 
session  the  fruit  growers  went  their  way, 
feeling  that  it  was  good  to  have  been  here. 
O.  S.  WiLLET,  Sec. 
Madison,  Wis. 


Growing  the  Pecan  Nut, 


CALiFonNiA  Fruits— Flavor,  etc. — H.  G 
McPiko,  an  Illinois  horticulturist,  who  visited 
California  last  season,  says  : — "  Apples,  large  and 
fair  in  ilavor,  not  quite  equal  to  ours.  Pears,  no 
better  in  flavor,  but  larger  and  higher  color.  The 
Tokay  grape  sells  in  market  for  thirty-five  cents  ; 
Muscat  and  Black  Hamburg,  fifteen  cents ;  Mis- 
sion, eight  cents.  Found  Mission  grape  selling 
in  bulk  for  H  cents,  for  brandy.  Their  vineyards 
are  laid  ofif  something  like  ours;  they  use  no 
stakes  ;  vines  grown  from  stalk  about  a  foot  high, 
from  which  they  are  permitted  to  shoot  off  and 
hang  to  the  ground.  The  vineyards  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  blackberry  patch  ;  you  wade  among 
the  vinos  in  search  of  grapes  ;  each  cane  of  the 
Mission  has  from  three  to  eight  bunches.  They 
have  no  rain  from  the  time  the  grapes  bloom  un- 
til they  are  picked.  At  one  place  I  saw  Catawba 
and  Isabella  growing  on  trellis.  I  think  they 
have  tho   advantage  of  us  in  raising  grapes,  but 

none  in  pears.  I  could  see  no  depredations  of 
insects  there,  or  at  Salt  Lake.  I  think  they  are 
not  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  fruit-growing 
for  profit.      I  took  some  pears  and  some  Catawba 

f  rapes  along  for  comparison.  Their  pears  are  no 
etter.  Their  Catawba  grapes  may  be  a  little 
sweeter;  I  think  they  are  They  claimed  in  San 
Francisco  that  their  early  pears  were  better  than 
the  later  ones  " 


To  an  inquiry  concerning  the  propagation 
of  the  Pecan  tree,  the  Southern  Horticultu- 
ist  gives  the  following  reply. 

The  Pecan  tree,  (Carya  Olivoeformis,)  be- 
longs to  the  Hickorj'  family  and  like  all  the 
species  of  this  genus  has  perfect  blossoms. 
Hence  it  is  a  self-fertilizer  and  every  tree  is 
productive.    It  is  almost  invariably  propa- 
gated by  seMs — as  neither  the  hickories,  nor 
walnuts  succeed  very  well  by  grafting.    In 
fact  it  is.  by  most  cultivators,  considered  im- 
possible to  propagate  them  in  this  way  but 
we  have  frequently  grafted  them,  and  always 
with  satisfactory  success.    Still  we  do  not 
recommend  this  mode  of  propagation  as  the 
Pecan  reproduces  its  good  qualities  very  gen- 
erally from  the  seed,  and  by  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  root  pruning  and  transplanting,  may 
be  brought  into  bearing  quite  as  early  as 
from  the  graft.    The  time  of   coming  into 
bearing  varies  a  good  deal,  but  on  an  aver- 
ago  is  not  much  greater  than  the  apple — cer- 
tainly not  longer  than  the  pear — say  from 
eight  to  twelve  years.    This  period  may  be 
considerably  shortened  by  root  pruning  or 
transplanting  every  two  years,  and  giving 
the  trees  good,  rich,   deep  ctiltivation.    In 
orchard  culture  the  trees  should  be  planted 
twenty  by  thirty  feet  and  trained  to  a  single 
trunk  six  feet  high.     At  setting  out   the 
branches  if  any,  should  be  pretty  thorough- 
ly shortened  in — afterwards  no  pruning  will 
be  necessary.    As  to  transplanting,  we  have 
found  it  no  more  difficult  than  with  standard 
pears.    But  to  insure  the  gre-itest  measure 
of  success,  the  tap  root  of  the  seedling  should 
be  cut  off  about  the  first  of  August  of  the 
season's  growth  and  the  first  transplanting 
done  at  not  over  two  years  old.    For  plant- 
ing, always  select  the  largest,  thinest  shelled 
and  best  flavored  Texas  Pecans  you  can  find 
— plant  them  in  this  latitude  any  time  du- 
ring Jan.  or  Feb.  in  shallow  drills  on  slight- 
ly raised  bed  and  cover  an   inch  deep  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  leaf-mold.    Unless  the 
season  should  bo  remarkably  wet  and  cold 
the  young  plants  will  be  out  of  the  ground 
and  fit  for  the  first  working  by  the  first  of 
April.    No  freezing  of  the  nuts  is  necessary 
but  they  should  bo  fresh,  i.  e. — of  the  pre- 
ceeding  year's  growth.      The  trees  as  before 
stated,  are  never  grafted  for  sale — but  good 
seedlings  of  two  to  four  years  growth  can  be 
bought  at  Southern  nurseries  for  about  $50. 
per  100 — perhaps  less.    Any  good  hickory 
soil  will  suit  the  Pecan,  and  they,  will  succeed 
first-rate  in  the  "bottoms"   or  rich  ridge 
soils    of    Florida,   Texas  or  even  Mexico. 
Ashes  (nard  wood)  and  leaf-mold  are  the 
best  manures.     At  fifteen  years  old  they 
ought  to  bear  a  bushel  of  nuts  each — and 
live  forever. 

Good  Texas  Pecans  now  sell  readily  at  $25 
to  $35  per  barrel  at  wholesale.  At  full  ma- 
turity a  tree  will  bear  from  1  to  2  barrells. 
What  better  inhc?ritauce  could  a  parent  leave 
to  his  children  than  an  acre  or  two  of  bearing 
Pecan  trees  ? 
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Missouri  Pippin,  8  ozs.    (.Mo.  Keeper,  Warveji..) 

This  apple  has  been  known  under  this  name  for  more  than  ten  years  at  and  around  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.  It  has  been  iu  cultivation  in  Kansas  nearly  that  time  under  the  above  name. 
Dr.  "Warder  has 
described  it  in  his 
work  under  the 
name  of  "Missouri 
Keeper,"  but  by 
what  authority  we 
do  not  know.  We 
think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a 
seedling  of  Missou- 
ri; at  least  we  have 
never  seen  or 
heard  of  anything 
like  it.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  introduc- 
tion. 

Fruit,  medium  ; 
weight  6  to  9  oz.s ; 
form  round,  irreg- 
ular, oblique ;  skin 
smooth,  shining, 
yellow,  mixed, 

shaded,  marbled  and  striped  with  light  and 
dark  red ;  dots  numerous,  small,  gray ;  stem 
medium  to  short,  slender ;  cavity  regular, 
wide  and  deep ;  eye  small,  nearly,  closed ; 
basin  abrupt,  deep,  regular,  furrowed ;  core 
small,  compact ;  capsules  medium ;  seeds 
small,  short, plump, quite  dark;  ticsh  yellow, 
tender,  juicy,  pleasant,  sub-acid.  Quality 
only  good ;  use,  market  and  kitchen.  Sea- 
son— January  to  July.  Dr.  Warder  says: 
"  Specimens  cut  on  the  35th  of  June  were  in 
perfect  condition."  Tree  vigorous,  healthy 
and  hardy  ;  bark,  dark  brown ;  very  early 
and  abundant  bearer.  Origin,  supposed  to 
be  Missouri. 

We  consider  this  apple  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  it  being  such 
an  early  and  abundant  bearer  and  quite 
handsome,  will  always  command  a  fair  price. 
Excellent  for  shipping  in  the  spring  on  ac- 
count of  its  fine  color  and  great  keeping 
qualities. 

WEIGHT  AND    BIZK   OF  APPLES. 

We  have  adopted  a  scale  from  one  to  seven, 
as  follows : 

Under  two  ounces,  very  small. 

From  two  to  four  ounces,  small. 

From  five  to  seven  ounces,  medium. 

From  eight  to  ten  ounces,  average. 

From  eleven  to  fourteen  ounces,  large. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  ozs.,  very  large. 

Over  twenty  ounces,  monstrous. 

We  give  the  weight  of  tlie  apple  the  cut  is 
taken  from,  consequently  if  large  or  small  it 
will  show  by  a  comparison  of  the  scale  and 
the  average  size  of  the  apples,  which  are 


also  designated  in  the  description.  I  find 
this  necessary,  as  our  apples  are  much  larger 
than  Eastern.  What  is  large  there  would 
not  be  here. 

Kan.  Ed. 

*-•-♦ 

— Worldly  pleasures  are  no  more  able  to 
satisfy  the  soul  than  the  light  of  a  candle  to 
give  day  to  the  world. 


For  tbe  Weetem  Pomologiet. 
More  about   the  Cherry— MahaJeb  vs. 
Morello. 

Unless  by  a  fair  comparison  it  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  our  pomologists,  that 
the  Morello  proves  generally  better  than 
Mahaleb,  I  think  the  latter  ought  to  have 
the  preference  for  general  purposes,  and  for 
reasons  which  few  will  gainsay.  I  will  name 
two  of  them.  In  the  first  place  the  Morello 
is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  grown  extensively, 
if  at  all  by  nurserymen,  from  the  seed.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  them  advertised 
iu  any  catalogue.  Then  how  are  cultivators 
to  supply  themselves  with  this  stock  where 
there  is  an  extensive  demand  ?  They  must 
obtain  whatever  they  can  by  traversing 
neighborhoods,  hunting  and  digging  all  the 
sprouts  they  can  find  which  have  come  up 
from  the  common  Morello,  with  roots  large 
and  small,  a  few  having  fibers,  and  the  rest 
having  none.  Some  of  them  oblong,  some 
square,  some  triangular,  and  some  having  no 
shape  whatever;  with  tops  too,  quite  as 
various  as  the  roots ;  some  being  tall  and 
some  short,  some  straight  and  others  crooked, 
some  one  year  old,  some  two,  three  or  four, 
and  some  of  bearing  size.  Of  course  the 
latter,  if  top  grafted,  will  bear  sooner  than  a 
graft  or  bud  on  a  Mahaleb  stock  one  or  two 
years  from  the  seed. 

But  as  a  second  objection,  the  common 
Morello  sprouts  from  the  roots  as  badty  as  the 
black  locust  or  ailantus,  either  of  which,  on 
this  account,  is  a  nuisance  in  a  yard,  garden, 
or  town  lot,  where  the  cherry  is  generally 
grown.  I  have  heard  it  said,  the  more  you 
doctor  a  sick  sheeii  the  worse  it  gets.  Just 
so  with  these  sprouts,  the  more  you  dig  them 
out  the  more  they  multiply. 

The  fact  is,  all  must  admit,  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  approximate  to  neatness  in  a 
door  yard  or  garden,  after  the  Morello  has 


been  planted  long  enough  to  commence 
sprouting,  which  is  u.sually  not  a  great  while, 
I  would  only  recommend  them,  therefore, 
for  nurserymen  who  decidedly  prefer  these 
sprouts  as  a  stock  to  graft  upon. 

By  digging  their  own  door  yard,  garden, 
and  cherry  orchard  over  once  a  year,  includ- 
ing also  the  grounds  of  all  their  neighbors, 
whose  trees  are  on  the  Morello  stock,  they 
will  obtain  a  short  .supply  of  roots  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Early  May  Cherry. 

But  I  must  ask  pardon,  Mr.  Editor,  for 
this  digression.  I  intended  when  I  com- 
menced this  article  to  have  discussed  the 
question  of  varieties ;  that  is,  to  enquire 
what  kinds,  besides  the  Early  May  or  Rich- 
mond, if  any,  may  be  grown  profitably  in 
Iowa.  I  have  already,  however,  made  this 
article  too  long,  and  must  defer  that  subject, 
which  I  think  ought  to  engage  the  attention 
all  fruit  growers,  to  anotlier  time. 

James  Mathews. 
Knoxville,  Iowa. 


For  the  Westers  Pomologist. 

What  Opens  Fruit  Stones? 

It  is  generally  understood,  in  the  North 
particularly,  that  fruit  stones,  or  pits,  must 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  to  prepare 
them  for  germinating,  consequently  these  are 
generally  planted  in  the  fnW,  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  winter's  frost ;  but  some- 
times they  are  cracked  by  hand  in  the  spring, 
when  they  are  planted.  Each  method  has 
its  advocates,  and  perhaps  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. The  first  method  seems  to  be 
attended  with  the  least  trouble  and  labor, 
while,  it  is  said  that  the  second  accelerates 
the  period  of  germination  and  subsequent 
growth.  In  the  former  method  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  one  grand  principle  has 
been  overlooked,  to  which  I  will  merely 
refer,  and  upon  which  I  may  say  more  before 
I  close.  I  refer  to  the  part  which  water 
performs  in  this  somewhat  mysterious  oper- 
ation of  nature.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
little  importance  for  us  all  to  understand  this 
matter ;  therefore  it  may  may  not  be  wrong 
to  excite  a  little  public  interest  and  curiosity 
in  relatitm  to  the  subject,  and  endeavor  to 
draw  out  from  some  of  our  learned  profes- 
sional horticulturists,  or  others,  a  little  sci- 
entific information.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
nature  does,  under  certain  conditions  and 
circumstances,  cmploj'  Jack  Frost  to  perform 
the  labor  of  which  we  are  speaking.  But, 
is  that  the  case  in  a  Southern  latitude,  where 
they  have  little  or  no  frost  during  the  whole 
year  ?  I  think  such  cnnnot  be  the  case. — 
We  must,  therefore,  assign  some  other  cause, 
find  some  other  cracking  agent,  in  a  climate 
where  frost  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  that 
purpose.  What  cause  shall  we  assign? — 
May  not  the  whole  secret  be  revealed  by 
keeping  the  fruit  stones  moist  from  the  time 
they  mature  until  they  germinate  ?  That  is 
the  way  nature  performs  the  task  in  climates 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  frost  to  accom- 
plish it.    She  drops  the  fruit  upou  the  ground, 
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where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  kept  moist  until  the  fruit 
decays  and  the  season  of  germination  arrives, 
when  it  springji  forth  without  farther  trouble 
or  delay. 

There  are  many  shell  seeds  in  the  North 
which  are  very  much  retarded  in  germina- 
tion and  growth,  by  being  allowed  to  dry 
before  planting.    The  chestnut,  it  is  said  by 
those  who  claim  to  know,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  dry  when  intended  for  seed,  as  its 
germinating  powers  are  thereby  very  much 
injured,  if  not  entire!}'  destro3'ed.     The  soft 
maple  seed  should  lie  gathered  and  planted 
as  soon  as  it  matures.     It   will   then   sprout 
like  .corn,  and  come  as  soon  and  grow  sev- 
eral feet  the  same  season  ;  when  if  allowed 
to  dry  before  planting  it  may  not  come  up 
at  all;  or  at  least  until  the  next  spring.     It 
is  not  the  frost  which  causes  it  to  germinate, 
but  the  continued  moisture.    Nearly  all  of 
our  field  and  garden  seeds  are  hastened  in 
their    early   growth    by    being    soaked    in 
water ;  and,  sometimes  hot  water  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  cold.    The  germination  and  early 
growth  of  onion  seed  and  peas,  as  well  as 
other  seeds  we  might  mention,  are   materi- 
ally accelerated  by  beingstirrediu  hot  water 
until  it  becomes  cold.    Perhaps  the  hydro- 
pathic practice  might  be  resorted  to,  with 
success,  in  all  cases  where  frost  is  wanting, 
in  relation  to  both  fruits  and  vegetables.    If 
that  practice  will  succeed  in  one  climate, 
why  not   in   another  ?      I  am  strongly   in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  would,  althongh  I 
would    not  deny  that  it  might    require  a 
longer  time  than  freezing.    We  know  that  a 
very  slight  action  of  frost  is  sufficient,  when 
connected  with  moisture,  to  insure  a  speedj' 
germination,    while    perhaps,    without    the 
frost,  many  months  might  be  required,  and 
germination  thereby  delayed.     The  course 
of  nature  teaches  us  a  very  important  les- 
son in  relation  to  this  matter.    She  does  not 
lay  up  her  seeds  to  dry,  but  plants  them, 
partially,  as  soon  as  matured.     We  cannot 
expect  to  gather  our  fruit   stones  and  lay 
them  up  to  dry,  and  have  them  germinate  as 
speedily  as  if  kept  moist,  in  imitation  of 
nature.    Frost  will  not  effect  them,  if  kept 
dry,  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather.    They 
will  dry  as  well,  but   not  so   fast,   in  cold 
weather  as  in  warm.    They  require  moisture, 
under    any  circumstances,   unless    artificial 
means  are  used  to  open  tliem.    Thus,  we  see 
that  frost  alone  is  entirely  insufficient  to  ac- 
complish  the    object   desired,   anywhere. — 
That  frost  cannot  be  an  indispensable  requi- 
site, for  that  purpose,  in  a  warm  climate. — 
That  nature  has  so  arranged  the  matter  that 
seeds  of  all  kinds  will  germinate  in  all  cli- 
mates. 

Now,  will  any  one  be  kind  enough  to  in- 
form the  public  what  single  principle,  or 
agent,  will  accomplish  that  object  alone? — 
Or  whether  the  combined  action  of  several 
is  necessary  ?  There  is  a  misapprehension 
in  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  matter  ; 
and,  perhaps  a  smattering  of  scientific  infor- 
mation might  disabuse  it  very  happily  and 
advantageously. 

S.  LOMBAKD. 

Doimola,  in. 


For  the  Western  PomoIoglBt. 

How  to  Raise  Forest  Trees. 


To  have  success  in  planting  tree  seeds,  the 
following    conditions    must  be  observed.— 
First,  the  seeds  must  be  fresh,  and  then  b(! 
planted    as  nearly  as  possible   in  nature's 
way.    She  does  not  plant  them  deep  as  peo- 
ple plant  potatoes  and  corn,  but  she  covers 
them  very  shallow  with  a  coating  of  autumn 
leaves,  which  affords  the  best  possible  pro- 
tection for  the  seeds,  which  generally  ger- 
minate   successfully    with    the    warmth    of 
spring.     Therefore  we  should  bear  in  mind 
not  to  cover  them  too  deeply.    As  a  general 
rule,  as  deep  as  the  seed  is  thick  will  answer, 
and  then  the  covering  should  be  very  light 
and  friable  ;  leaf  mould,  leaves,  rotten  straw 
or  grass,  or  some  such  substance.    When  tree 
seeds  cannot  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripe,  they 
can  be  kept  for  a  time  in  nearly  drv  sand, 
being  careful  not  to  put  too  large  quantities 
in  a  mass.    It  will  be  useless  to  plant  seeds 
of  walnuts,  hickories,  oaks,  chestnuts,  hazle 
nuts,  and  such  like,  after  they  are  thoroughly 
dry,  as  they  will  not  vegetate.     Some  seeds 
vegetate  as  soon  as  they  fall  to  the  ground, 
without    any    covering   whatever;    among 
which  are  the  wliite  elm,  red  and  silver 
maple.     Perhaps    most    failures  are  to  be 
attributed  to  planting  too  deep  and  on  un- 
suitable soils.     Give   each  kind  of  seed   its 
natural  soil  as  near  as  can  be.    The  swamp 
trees  do  not  grow  well  on  dry  land,  and  vice 
versa. 

I  will  give  a  list  of  trees  for  particular 
soils,  and  some  directions  how  to  manage 
evergreen  seeds,  which  are  more  difficult  to 
grow  than  the  seeds  of  decidious  trees. 

Trees  for  Different  Soils— Ever- 
greens FROM  Seed.— For  dry  clay  soil : 
white  oak,  red  oak,  sugar  maple,  beech,  &c. 

For  wet  clay  loam :  Burr  oak,  swamp 
oak  of  several  kinds,  linden,  white  ash,  red 
ash,  black  ash,  red  and  silver  maple,  honey 
locust,  white  elm,  hickory,  &c. 

For  dry  sandy  land :  Pitch  pine,  red  pine, 
Jersey  pine,  red  cedar,  &c. 

For  rich  or  moist  sandy  loam ;  Black 
walnut,  butternut,  hackberry,  hemlock, 
spruce,  firs,  magnolia,  papaw,  buckeye, 
sweet  gum,  larch,  &c. 

The  best  plan  to  raise  evergreens  from 
seeds  is  to  prepare  a  bed  of  sandy  loam, 
(one-half  sand  and  one-half  leaf  mould)  on  the 
north  side  of  a  building  or  high  fence; 
around  it  boards  should  be  set  edgewise,  so 
as  to  be  a  foot  above  the  bed ;  in  this  bed 
plant  the  seeds  in  the  fall  or  spring,  barely 
covering  them.  Tiiey  must  not  get  too  wet 
or  dry.  A  person  can  regulate  the  moisture 
and  shade  by  having  narrow  strips  of  boards, 
not  over  three  inches  wide,  to  lay  on  the 
frame,  leaving  space  between  as  required  by 
the  weather,  or  the  whole  can  be  covered 
with  glass  or  muslin,  always  giving  air  to 
the  plants. 

W.  C.  Hampton. 
Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 


Vegetable  Physiology. 

Tlie  .science  that  defines  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  tree  or  plant,  has  much  to 
do  with  .skill  in  cultivation.  By  making 
ourselves  familiar  with  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  the  vigor  and  development  of  the 
various  parts,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  our 
means  to  develop  or  promote  the  vigor  and 
health  of  Die  whole.  Tlie  production  of 
fruit  is  the  desired  result;  the  tree  must  be 
kept  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  state ;  each  series 
of  organs  must  be  efficient  to  produce  the 
ultimate  object;  climate,  .soil,  nutritive  mat- 
ters in  the  soil,  due  regulation  of  the  wood 
and  fruit  systems,  the  checking  of  the  undue 
developments  of  wood  buds  to  the  neglect 
of  fniit  buds,  and  the  tendency  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  production  of  fruit  spurs  to  the 
leaf  system  ;  the  proportionate  amount  of 
roots  to  branches,  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral healthy  growth  of  leaves,  as  well  as  all 
other  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  the  health 
of  the  tree,  must  be  carefully  preserved  and 
lU'omoted. 

We  must  sec  to  the  propagation  of  healthy 
trees,  and  these  secured,  preserve  them  in 
that  healthy  condition. 

The  growth  of  roots,  branches,  and  leaves, 
are  so  closely  related  that  we  need  only  state, 
in  passing,  that  these  depend  on  skill  in 
propagation,  either  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers, 
buds  or  grafts. 

The  normal  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
seeds.  This  is  the  favorite  plan  of  nature, 
so  far  as  we  may  judge  by  natural  indica- 
tions. Like  all  her  unerring  laws,  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  immutable,  that 
like  should  produce  like  ;  that  the  herb  and 
fruit  tree  should  bear  seed,  in  which  is  se- 
cured the  elements  of  reproduction.  Man 
was  not  limited  to  this  means  of  multiplying 
individuals,  the  gemma  or  bud  possessed,  he 
discovered  all  the  rudiments  of  the  tree 
under  certain  conditions,  and  from  the  eye 
or  bud  we  now  multiply  fruit  trees  with 
unerring  precision,  each  individual  a  coun- 
terpart of  its  parent.  The  seed  is  still  the 
chief  reproductive  agent  in  our  food-produc- 
ing grains,  or  cereals,  and  in  many  of  the 
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more  minute  forms  of  vegetable  life, 
we  oliserve  that  each  fruit  of  the  apple  en- 
closes in  its  well-protected  core  or  ovary, 
from  five  to  ten  seeds,  and  that  a  single  full- 
grown  tree  will  produce  fifty  bushels,  the 
unlimited  means  of  propagation  become 
apparent.  We  have  only  cited  the  subject 
of  iihysiology  to  press  its  importance  on  the 
cultivator.  Without  a  competent  knowledge 
of  its  laws,  he  will  attempt  in  vain  to  become 
an  intelligent  fruit  grower. — [Cor.  Gardner's 
Monthly. 

♦-»-* 

English  Demand  for  Beeswax. — A  cir- 
cular issued  by  A.  S.  Macrae,  Produce  Broker 
of  Liverpool,  Oct.  26th,  calls  attention  to  the 
extensive  demand  in  Europe  for  American 
beeswax,  as  follows : 

American  apiarists  are  perhaps  not  gen- 
erally aware  of  the  enormous  consumption 
of  the  above  article  in  Europe,  and  the  pre- 
eminent value  of  the  United  States'  supply. 
Independently  of  the  very  large  yield  of 
mineral  and  vegetable  waxes,  England  alone 
must  consume  some  2,000  tons  a  year,  to  the 
value  of,  say  $2,100,000!  Its  worth  is 
assessed  by  color,  purity  and  melting  point, 
and  the  latter  process  readily  exposes  adul- 
teration or  foreign  matter.  To-da3''s  quota- 
tions, taking  gold  at  131,  are  as  follows,  viz  : 

American  bright  pressed  yellow,  45@51c. 

Americjin  romrh  mixed  yellow,  43@43Jic. 

West  India  yellow,  41l4;@533|c. 

East  Indian  yellow,  41  i4(rti43^c. 

African  yellow,  36t4@41,i4;c. 

As  an  instance  of  the  consumption,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  one  European  palace 
alone  is  said  to  burn  ten  thousand  wax  can- 
dles nightly! 
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More   Compliments   to    Kansas   Fruit 
Gro'wers. 

The  following  which  transpired  at  the  Febru- 
ary meeting  of  the  Leavenworth  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society  explains  itself: 
To  the  Leavenworth  Counly  Horticultural  Society: 

Mr.  Pkesident,— In  September  I  forwarded 
to  my  native  State,  New  Hampshire  a  few 
specimens  of  Kansas  Iruit  witii  the  desire  that 
they  would  be  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair.  I 
sent  them  simply  to  show  my  friends  that 
bleeding  Kansas,  with  droutli  and  grassliop- 
pers,  was  a  blooded  State,  and  would  show  as 
tine  specimens  as  her  older  sister  States. 

The  specimens  on  exhilMtion  were  as  the 
leading  papers  of  New  Hampshire  say,  the  most 
attractive  feature  in  the  fruit  line  there.  The 
result  was  tliat  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a 
diploma  from  the  New  Hampshire  State  Society 
which  they  awarded  the  fruit,  and  which  I  pre- 
sent to  your  Society  with  my  best  wishes.  Most 
respecllully,  your's,  B.  E.  Thompson. 

The  Prlsident,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  made 

the  following  reply: 

Mr.  Thompson,  Sir;— Allow  me  In  behalf  of 
the  Leavenworth  County  Horticultural  .Socie- 
ty, to  express  to  vou  and  your  good  lady  tlie 
warm  and  heart  felt  thanlcs  of  its  members  for 
the  rich  diploma  which  you  have  done  them 
the  honor  to  present  on  this  occasion.  Scarce 
seven  weeks  have  elapsed  since  our  State  So- 
ciecy  was  honored  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Great  Gold  Medal  of  the  Penusylvauia  State 
Society  for  tlie  exhibition  of  fruits  grown  in 
Kansas,  whicli  were  unsurpassed  Ijy  anything 
shown  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  great 
national  show  of  1869,  for  size,  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  flavor.  And  now,  sir,  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  has  stepped  forward  and  given 
the  fruits  of  Kansas,  grown  in  Leavenworth 
County,  a  high  and  distinguished  character, 
by  awarding  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Shepherd,  who 
exhibited  the  fruits,  this  spieudid  diploma,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
those  fruits  were  lieid  by  lier  State  Agricultural 
Society.  This  award  for  fruits  grown  in  Leav- 
enworth County,  when  she  was  placed  in  com- 
petition with  a  whole  State,  (perhaps  with 
many,)  is  as  flattering  to  our  fi-uit  yrou-ing  pride, 
as  was  the  gold  meilal  to  the  State  Society.— 
Will  you  now,  sir,  together  with  your  goo 
lady,  return  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
of  New  Hampsliire,  through  your  friend  Mr. 
Shepherd,  our  kindest  regards,  for  having  so 
dislinguished  our  county,  for  fruits  of  great 
size,  beauty  and  excellence. 


Grape  Growers  Mebtikg. — The  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Grape  Growers 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  Grounds,  April  6.  The  meeting  will 
convene  at  10  A.  M.,  and  continue  in  session  two 
days.  The  Planters  and  St.  Nicholas  hotels  will 
entertain  members  at  a  reduced  price  from  reg- 
ular rates. 

Members,  and  all  grape  growers,  are  urgently 
solicited  to  send  in  statistics  for  1869.  1st.  The 
Dumber  of  acres,  or  number  of  vines  planted  in 
the  year,  and  distances  apart.  2d.  The  number 
in  bearing.  3d.  The  total  number.  4tb.  The 
amount  of  grapes  sold,  and  average  price.  5th. 
The  number  of  gallons  of  wine  made.  6th.  Ex- 
tent of  injury  sustained  by  unfavorable  weather, 
insects,  birds,  etc. 


BuRTjtiG  Applks  in  PiTS. — A  Correspondent  of 
the  Western  Farmer  says  Col.  David  A.  Lee,  of 
the  town  ot  Marquette,  Green  Lake  Co.,  Wiscon- 
sin, having  raised  2.000  bushels  of  apples  the  last 
year,  has  now  (Mivrch  1st)  lOObushelsof  the  Gilpin 
apple  buried,  the  apple?  being  covered  with  about 
one  foot  of  straw,  and  over  this  about  four  or  five 
inches  ('f  earth,  in  the  manner  commonly  adopted 
in  burying  potatoes.  He  confidently  expects 
tbese  apples  will  come  out  in  good  condition  June 
Tst.  Last  ye:tr  he  sold  apples,  of  this  variety, 
buried  in  this  way  at  $1  75  per  bushel. 


For  the  Western  Pomologiet. 

The  Sugar  Maple. 
Mark  Miller,  Dear  Sir  .—Has  the  Sugar 
maple  any  enemies  in  this  country  ?  or  is  there 
any  reason  why  it  would  not  pay  to  put  out  s 
grove  of  25,000  of  them  for  beauty,  shelter  and  a 
"sugar  bush;"  and  if  not,  how  near  would  you 
set  them  to  each  other  ?  Further,  is  the  Sugar- 
maple  the  same  as  the  Hard  maple,  or  are  they 
distinct  varieties.  One  man  told  me  he  thought 
there  was  a  borer  that  destroyed  the  sugar  maple 
as  the  locust  is  destroyed. — E.  H.  Q.,  Des  Moines 

Kemahks  — The  sugar  maple  is  known  under 
the  name  of  both  "  Hard  and  Rock  maple."  The 
borer  that  works  upon  the  soft  maple,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  attacked  the  hard  maples,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  will  ever  do  so,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  firmness  of  their  bark  and  woody  tissues 
We  would  recommend  the  same  rules  in  planting 
the  maple,  whether  for  a  "sugar  bush,"  or  for 
timber,  as  given  for  the  Chestnut  in  the  January 
number. 

The  Sugar  maple  of  the  Eastern  States  se^gis 
less  at  home  with  us  at  the  West,  than  its  near 
relative  the  Black  maple,  {aeer  nigrum  )  As  a 
rule  the  {acer  sacckarinuvi)  is  not  found  plenti- 
fully in  our  western  forests,  while  the  black  ma- 
ple is  quite  generally  found  in  all  timber  districts. 
Fortunately,  our  hard  maple  is  in  all  respects 
the  best  tree.  Its  wood  has  a  better  and  hand 
somer  grain  ;  it  is  fully  as  valuable  for  sugar 
making ;  as  an  avenue  or  shade  tree  it  is  more 
regular  and  symetrical,  with  a  larger  and  deeper 
green  leaf,  and  above  all,  it  grows  more  thrifty 
and  erect,  while  young  than  the  Eastern  sugar 
maple.  The  seeds  of  the  black  maple  ripen 
last  of  September.  They  should  be  mixed  with 
pure  sand  before  becoming  dried,  and  kept  in  a 
box  in  a  moderately  dry  celler,  for  spring  plant- 
ing. 


"  Number  1 3." 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

The  Haas  and  Ben  Davis. 

We  have  a  Farmers'  Club  here  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  I  wish  two  others  were  called  upon 
to  make  out  a  list  of  hardy  apples  for  general 
cultivation  We  recommended  the  H.xas  .ind  Ben 
Davis.  There  was  consider.ible  discussion  upon 
the  new  varieties  which  closed  with  a  recommen- 
dation of  them  for  trial. 

I  have  been  raising  and  experimenting  with 
fruit  in  Wisconsin  for  twenty  years,  and  am  satis- 
fied, as  your  able  President,  (Mr.  Mathewsjof  the 
Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  says,  that  we 
should  double  work,  or  top  graft  many  varieties 
of  theapple  I  have  root  grafted  and  topgrafied, 
and  my  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Mr. 
Mathews.  I  have  aseedlingof  a  Siberian  variety 
that  I  am  root  grafting  for  stocks  upon  which  to 
top  worli  other  varieties.  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  the  Pomologist.  It  is  just  what  we  West- 
erners want. 

B.  P.  Mason,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 


Forest  Trees. 

Ed  Pomologist.— The  February  number  of 
the  Pomologist  is  full  of  good  things  for  those 
who  are  trying  to  raise  fruit  and  forest  trees.  I 
wish  to  plant  five  acres  of  forest  trees  in  the 
spring  of  1871.  Can  I  find  any  thing  better  than 
the  American  Chestnut  for  this  part  of  the  State. 
This  county  (Wayne)  is  largely  prairie,  and  some- 
whitt  elevated — main  level  some  six  hundred  feet 
above  low  water  mark  of  the  Mississippi  at  Bur- 
lington. 

0.  G.  Allen,  Corrydon,  Iowa. 

Kemarks. — You  can  find  no  more  valuable  tree 
than  the  Chestnut.  But  in  making  a  plantation 
of  five  acres,  our  selection  would  not  only  include 
the  Chestnut,  but  others — the  White  ash.  Black 
and  White  walnuts,  Rock  and  White  maples  and 
some  of  the  elms,  and  some  of  the  soft  timbered 
irees — Cottonwood,  Ac,  Ac. 


For  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  Prof.  James 
Mathews,  President  of  the  Iowa  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  has  had  under  cultivation  a 
grape  under  the  above  title,  and  of  which  the 
accompanying  engraving  is  a  truthful  illus- 
tration copied  from  a  cluster  as  it  laid  upon 
our  table.  As  the  grape  is  one  giving  no 
ordinary  promise,  and  its  origin  somewhat 
involved  in  mystery,  we  propose  to  speak  of 
its  history,  so  far  as  known,  ard  of  its  char- 
acteristics. 

Mr.  Mathews  obtained  the  vine  from  Mr. 
E.  S.  Rogers,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  the  spring 
of  1863,  as  "Rogers'  Hybrid,  No.  13,"  but 
which  has  proved  not  to  be  that  variety.  In 
some  way,  Mr.  Rogers,  who  is  generally 
very  correct,  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to 
this  grape,  as  it  is  not  his  No.  13.  What  one 
among  Mr.  Rogers'  numerous  seedlings  it 
may  be,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  de- 
termined, nor  is  that  very  material  for  our 
purpose  if  the  fruit  is  all  right.  From  all 
that  can  bo  learned  concerning  this  grape 
{ilr.d  Mr.  Mathews  has  been  unsparing  in  his 
efforts  in  this  direction,)  we  are  led  to  believe 
it  a  chance  seedhug  .sent  out  by  Mr.  Rogers 
undetected,  as  his  No.  13.  Until,  however, 
tliis  question  shall  have  been  fully  settled,  if 
ever,  Mr.  Mathews  has  thought  best  to  ad- 
here to  the  original  name — "  No.  18." 

The  vine  received  in  1863  (a  two  year  old) 
produced  a  few  fine  clusters  of  fruit  the  next 
season  (1863),  and  has  borne  a  regular  and 
abundant  crop  every  season.  Mr.  M.  has 
now  some  thirty  to  forty  vines  of  the  same 
variety  in  bearing  and  is  still  extending  the 
number. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  eating  the  "  No.  13  "  in  its 
season,  for  tliree  years  past,  and  being  so  fa> 
vorably  impressed  with  its  excellence,  we 
took  occasion  last  fall  to  visit  Mr.  Mathews' 
grounds  with  the  express  purpose  of  exami- 
ning the  habit,  character  and  hardiness  of 
the  vine,  as  well  as  its  fruitfulness.  And  af- 
ter a  careful  scrutiny,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  qualities,  together  with  the  ex- 
treme unf.ivorableaess  ot  tlie  season,  we 
were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  "  No.  13  " 
stands  out  prominent  among  the  most  desir- 
able varieties  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
That  exquisite  foreign,  or  Muscat  flavor  it 
posesses,  must,  in  our  opinion,  recommend  it 
to  all  good  judges  of  the  grape. 

If  any  vine  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
"  iron  clad  "  it  is  "  No.  13."  At  the  time  of 
our  visit,  these  vines  were  surrounded  by  a 
large  collection  of  other  varieties,  the  most 
of  which  were  so  mildewed  and  scabbed,  as 
to  render  the  crop  totally  worthless.  Hart- 
ford had  dropped  aUWa  fruit  before  maturity 
— the  ground  being  literally  covered  with 
the  fallen  berries.  And  even  the  Concord, 
so  renowned  for  its  exemption  from  disease, 
was  much  injured  by  mildew  and  scab  ;  while 
the  Delaware,  standing  at  a  distance  of  ten 
feet,  was  a  total  failure — the  vines  leafless  as 
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in  dead  of  winter,  and  the  fruit  hanging 
withered  and  sour.  Amid  all  this  desolation 
"  No.  13"  stood  up  uuscatlied;  we  were  un- 
able to  discover  any  defect,  except  in  the 
time  of  ripening,  which  was  at  least  two 
weela  later  than  iu  ordinary  seasons.  In 
bulk  and  weight  of  fruit  to  the  vine,  of  pimi- 
lar  i-ize  and  age,  it  compared  as  about  three 
to  two  over  Concord. 

Tlic  color  of  the  berry  in  the  shade,  when 
ripe,  is  a  wliitish  green,  and  wlicre  exposed, 
a  dark,  ricli  amber ;  skiu  exceedingly  thin, 
and  parts  freely  and  clearly  from  the  pulp. 
During  the  three  j'ears  of  our  acquaintance 
with  this  grape,  we  have  made  some  experi- 
ments with  it.  In  comparison  with  Concord, 
Delaware,  Crevelling,  and  .several  of  Rogers' 
Hybrids,  it  has  proved  mucli  the  best  keeper. 
"We  have  also  succeeded  in  making  from  it 


Specimens  of  raisins  that,  to  the  eye,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguislied  from  an  ordinary 
article  of  commerce.  It  seems  to  possess  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  has  not 
Mr.  Mathews  propagated  this  grape  largely, 
and  disseminated  the  plants  generally 
throughout  the  State?  And,  we  think,  we 
have  more  tlian  once  suggested  our  views  to 
him  on  tliis  subject.  He  has,  however,  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal  to  press  it  upon  public 
attention,  until  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily 
tested  by  himself,  and  until  it  shall  have 
been  recommended  by  other  horticulturists 
in  the  State.  Consequently  he  has  only 
parted  with  plants  to  a  few  friends,  on  his 
own  private  recommendation,  until  last  fall, 
since  which  lie  has  sold  a  few  hundred  vines 


to  persons,  most  of  whom  have  seen  and 
tasted  for  themselves. 

As  we  intend,  through  the  columns  of  the 
PoMOLOGisT,  to  recommend  from  time  to 
time  such  fruits,  and  none  others,  than  those 
we  believe  to  be  among  the  best  from  a 
thorough  acquaintance,  we  feel  no  hesitation 
after  three  years  trial  of  "  No.  13,"  in  recom- 
mending it  f(jr  public  favor,  firmly  believing 
that  if  it  succeeds  as  well  in  other  portions 
of  the  West,  as  in  the  Central  portions  of 
Iowa,  where  it  has  been  so  fully  tried,  and 
where  we  have  watched  it  with  so  much  in- 
terest, it  will  prove  the  greatest  acquisition 
in  the  grajje  line  yet  introduced  west  of  the 
Mississippi — a  conclusion  we  have  by  no 
means  been  hasty  iu  arriving  at. 


LiLruM  BrrLBS. — It  may  be  that  some  o 
our  readers  have  not  obtained  and  planted 
bulbs  of  the  choice  lilies  during  the  past  fall, 
and  yet  they  may  feel  a  desire  to  have  them 
iu  flower  the  coming  summer.  To  such  we 
say,  obtain  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
pot  them  in  a  soil  composed  of  two-thirds 
sharp  sand.  Place  them  in  a  warm,  dry  cel- 
lar until  March,  and  then  bring  them  up  into 
a  cold  frame  or  the  window  of  a  common  liv. 
iug  room ;  water  just  enough  to  keep  them 
moist,  not  at  any  time  wet  or  dry,  and  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  grow,  give  them  a  position 
in  a  spent  hot-bed  frame,  plunging  the  pot. 
Wlien  the  weather  gets  warm  out  of  doors, 
the  bulbs  may  be  turned  carefully  out  of  the 
pots  into  the  open  ground,  being  careful  not 
to  loosen  the  soil  among  the  roots.  The 
blooms  will  be  much  better  than  will  those 
which  are  not  planted  until  the  frost  leaves 
the  ground  in  the  spring. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


Cheap  Hot-Bed  Covers.— One  of  the 
best  materials  for  covering  frames  besides 
glass,  is  common  white  muslin,  coated  with 
tlie  following  composition  : — ^Take  one  quart 
of  linseed  oil,  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead, 
and  three  ounces  of  resin.  Pulverize  the 
sugar  of  lead  in  a  little  oil,  then  add  it  to  the 
otiier  material-!.  Put  all  into  an  iron  kettle, 
and  heat  it  until  the  resin  is  dissolved,  and 
tlie  otlier  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed; 
stretch  the  muslin  upon  the  frames,  and 
apply  while  hot.  Frames  prepared  in  this 
manner  will  last  several  years,  if  kept  under 
covered  when  not  in  use. 


— The  Orleans  American  states  that  there 
have  been  sold  from  thi^  county  of  Orleans, 
N.  Y.,  this  season  218,i)U  barrels  of  apples. 
This  is  in  addition  to  those  m:i<'r  into  cider 
or  reserved  for  home  co'  .-nniption.  The 
lirice  averaged  between  ?^~  to  and  $3  80  per 
barrel,  delivered  at  the  >\rare-house3 ;  conse- 
quently there  was  nearly  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  received  by  the  farmers  of 
Orleans  county,  for  apples  the  present  sea- 
son. 

♦*-♦ 

— Niagiira  county  has  shipped  210,402  bar- 
rels of  apples,  mostly  to  the  eastern  markets, 
during  the  season.  "The  average  price  was 
|2  90  per  barrel,  the  amount  realized  being 

$010,65. 

«-•-• 

White  water-lilies  are  like  beautiful 
thoughts,  rocked  on  the  swells  of  a  pure 
bosom. 
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For  the  'Western  Pomologist. 
The   Grimes'   Golden— Its   History— Orig- 
nal  Tree  Still  Standing— Its  Great  Age. 


Mark  Milleb — Dear  Sir  :—l  am  in- 
formed that  you  seem  to  think  that  there  is 
too  much  noise  made  about  the  "  Grimes' 
Golden "  apple  by  certain  parties,  and  that 
you  judge  so  from  the  fact  that  j-ou  attended 
the  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Illinois  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  at  Ottawa,  and  did  not 
hear  it  mentioned  while  revising  the  Soci- 
ety's fruit  list,  although  tlie  most  intelligent 
and  best  posted  pomologists  in  tlie  West 
were  in  attendance. 

Now,  I  can  only  account  for  it  not 
being  Killed  uji,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  yet 
not  generally  known  and  tested  in  Illinois, 
and  the  States  west  of  Ohio.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  of  the  trees  being  in  full 
bearing  west  of  Ohio,  except  in  South- 
eastern Iowa,  and  Northeastern  Missouri, 
where  there  are  some  trees  as  much  as 
twenty-four  years  old  from  the  graft.  I 
believe  if  that  intelligent  bod}'  of  fruit  grow- 
ers at  Ottawa,Jiad  been  acquainted  with  the 
"  Grimes'  Golden,"  as  in  Southeastern  Iowa 
and  Northeastern  Missouri,  and  had  proved 
it  to  be  as  good  in  Illinois,  they  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  place  it  first  on  the  list  of 
winter  apples.  Something  of  the  history  of 
this  most  excellent  and  valuable  apple  in  this 
section  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  John- 
son Meek,  Esq.,  of  Vincennes,  Lee  county, 
Iowa,  was  the  first  nurseryman  west  of  Ohio 
who  propagated  the  '  Grimes'  Golden.'  Mr. 
Meek  first  saw  the  '  Grimes'  Golden '  at  the 
nursery  and  orchard  of  Samuel  Wood,  near 
Smithfield,  eleven  miles  from  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1845.  Mr.  Wood 
had  trees  of  this  variety  in  bearing  at  that 
time,  which  he  had  obtained  by  grafting 
cions  from  the  original  tree,  which  is  still 
standing,  healthy  and  productive,  about 
three  miles  back  of  Wellsburg,  in  Brooke 
county,  West  Virginia.  It  is  owned  by  Thos. 
P.  Grimes,  who  says  his  father  bought 
the  farm  on  which  it  stands  about  70  years 
ago,  and  sold  fruit  from  it  to  New  Orleans 
traders  as  early  as  1804.  He  writes  to  S.  B. 
Marshall,  of  Ohio,  that  he  never  knew  the 
tree  to  fail  of  producing  a  good  crop,  except 
in  1834,  when  the  crop  was  partly  cut  oil'  by 
severe,  late,  spring  frosts.  It  is  his  belief 
that  the  tree  has  not  missed  bearing  fruit  for 
75  years  or  more.  Mr.  Johnson  Meek  got 
cions  of  'Grimes'  Golden'  of  Samuel  Wood 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  grafted  them  that 
spring  in  his  nursery  in  Lee  county,  Iowa. 
In  the  fall  of  1846,  he  cut  cious  from  the 
original  tree  in  Brooke  Co.,  Virgiuia,  the 
tree  at  that  time  not  being  as  large,  says  Mr. 
Meek,  as  his  own  largest  trees  of  '  Grimes' 
Golden '  are  now.  Mr.  Meek  says  the  orig- 
inal tree  stands  on  a  poor  slate  hill.  In  the 
severe  winter  of  '56  and  '57,  when  Mr. 
Meek,  as  well  as   other  Western  nursery- 


men aud  fruit  growers,  learned  a  valuable 
lesson  by  their  heavy  Icsses  of  tender  va- 
rieties, he  fouud  that  '  Grimes'  Golden '  was 
unhurt ;  and  finding  the  tree  to  be  a  young 
and  constant  bearer  of  the  very  best  fruit, 
either  for  eating,  cooking  or  market,  he 
planted  largely  of  it  himself  and  urged  his 
customers  to  plant  the  most  of  their  winter 
apples  of  this  variety. 

From  Mr.  Meek's  nursery  it  was  spread 
into  Southeastern  Iowa  and  Northeastern 
Missouri,  aud  perhaps  into  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Illinois.  Many  of  those  trees  are 
now  in  bearing,  all  giving  the  highest  satis- 
fiictiou.  It  is  the  most  papular  winter  apple, 
where  known,  thai  we  ham  in  this  section.  Mr. 
Meek  regards  it  as  the  best  winter  apple  for 
this  .section. 

Ton  need  not  fear  it,  Mr.  Miller,  because 
the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  did 
not  notice  it.  It  has  received  high  praise 
from  such  talent  as  Dr.  John  A.  Warder 
author  of  American  Pomology,  who  says  of 
it:  "Quality  very  best;  use,  dessert,  too 
good  for  aught  else."  Again  he  says ;  "This 
delicious  winter  keeping  apple  should  be 
extensively  disseminated  by  nurserymen." 
Also  from  S.  B.  Marshall,  Charles  Downing, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Horace  Greeley,  Geo. 
M.  Beeler,  Jared  P.  Kirtland,  M.  B.  Bate- 
ham,  F.  R.  Elliot,  and  others. 

Dr.  Hollingsworth,  of  Lee  county,  Iowa, 
and  the  writer,  had  the  fruit  on  exhibition 
at  the  last  Iowa  State  Fair,-where  it  attracted 
much  attention  and  praise.  I  have  had  the 
trees  in  bearing  a  few  years,  and  consider  it 
our  best  and  most  valuable  winter  apple  for 
this  section. 

B.  P.  Hanan. 

Luray,  Clark  Co.,  Mo. 

Remarks. — ^We  thank  Mr.  Hanan  for  his 
interesting  communication  on  "Grimes' 
Golden."  1^e  were  not  present  at  the  last 
Iowa  State  Fair ;  hence  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  apple  at  that  time.  As 
our  acquaintance  with,  and  opinion  of 
"  Grime,s'  Golden  "  are  pretty  emphatically 
expressed  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Po.AioLoGisT,  further  remarks  at  this  time 
would  be  superfluous.  We  are  always  open 
to  conviction  and  ready  to  recognize  any- 
thing worthy  of  commendation,  but  death 
to  humbugs  wherever  fouud. 


Top  Grafting. 

Top  grafting  apple  trees  may  be  done 
almost  any  time  during  their  dormant  state, 
l>ut  the  work  is  usually  done  in  early  spring. 
We  prefer  cleft  grafting — that  is,  splitting 
the  stock  and  inserting  the  graft,  exactly 
like  we  recommended  for  grafting  the  grape, 
except  do  not  remove  the  bark.  You  may 
insert  one  or  two  grafts  if  the  stocks  are 
large,  say  two  inches  in  diameter  or  more  ; 
cover  all  the  exposed  parts  with  grafting 
wax,  that  is  the  top  and  split,  to  exclude  the 
air.  Use  well  developed  terminal  buds  if 
you  have  them,  if  not,  the  best  matured  buds 


you  have.  Three  buds  in  length  are  suifl- 
cient.  If  not  terminal  buds  wax  over  the 
top  end.  In  re-grafting  bearing  trees,  take 
them  oif  above  the  forks  in  the  center  of  the 
tree  aud  graft  these  forks  or  limbs,  leaving 
the  outside  for  another  year,  as  it  destroys 
the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  tree  if  you  cut 
ofi;"  too  much  of  the  top  at  one  time.  In 
younger  trees,  from  five  to  eight  years  old, 
you  can  take  off  all  ,the  top,  providing  it  is 
high  up  on  the  numerous  forks  or  limbs.  In 
trees  from  three  to  four  years  old  we  prefer 
grafting  them  at  the  hight  we  wish  to  fonu 
the  head.  In  younger  trees  we  always  graft 
below  the  ground  and  use  no  wax,  but  pack 
the  ground  close  aud  tight  around  the  graft. 
In  this  manner  we  graft  the  pear,  cherry, 
plum,  and  even  the  peach.  The  pear,  cher- 
ry, aud  the  plum  can  be  top  grafted  like  the 
apple.  We  seldom  bud  anything  except  the 
peach,  apricot  and  rose.  Grafting  may  be 
continued  until  the  bark  peels  freely,  then 
we  prefer  cutting  off  the  stock  aud  make  a 
slit  .as  for  budding.  Slope  the  graft  only 
on  one  side  to  a  point,  and  slip  it  in  from  the 
top  between  the  bark  and  wood  ;  tie  a  string 
around  to  hold  it  in  its  place  and  wax  over. 
After  the  grafts  have  grown  freely  cut  the 
thread  to  let  them  expand.  In  all  kinds  of 
grafting  you  will  have  to  watch  and  keep 
the  suckers  off  The  pear  and  apple  grafts 
when  growing  too  rapidly  are  subject 
to  apoplexy  (blight) ;  as  soon  as  you  see  the 
least  symptom  of  this  disease  pinch  the 
grafts  back,  so  the  balance  of  the  buds  will 
mature  and  throw  out  laterals. 

Be  careful  you  do  not  take  the  fungoid 
fever;  if  you  should  you  will  have  much 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  it,  for  you  will 
certainly  get  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and 
should  your  horse  die  you  will  look  for  the 
disease  in  the  cart. 

Crrafting  Wax. — How  to  make  good  graft- 
ing wax  you  will  find  in  the  Pomologist 
No.  1,  page  15,  which  we  have  used  and  find 
excellent,  particularlj'  when  the  weather  is 
rather  cold.  Grease  your  fingers  slightly 
with  tallow,  then  put  it  on  the  grafts.  A 
cheaper  wax  we  also  use  when  the  weather 
is  not  so  cold,  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Take  one  pound  beef  tallow,  (or  bet- 
ter, one  pint  linseed  oil,  either  raw  or  boiled); 
one  pound  beeswax ;  melt  together  and  then 
pour  it  into  water  and  work  it  in  your  hands 
until  it  gets  light  and  tough ;  make  into 
sticks  and  use  as  above. 

Kan.  As't  Ed. 


Ci,APp's  Favorite  Pear. — The  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society -has  awarded  a 
premium  of  sixty  dollars  to  Clapp's  Favor- 
ite, as  the  best  seedliug  pear,  after  a  trial  of 

five  years. 

«-»-» 

Crab  Apples  from  Abroad. — The  Lon- 
don Gardeners'  Chronicle  speaks  of  a  new 
accidentally  crossed  seedling  of  the  Red  Si- 
berian Crab,  raised  by  Mr.  Jennings,  which 
rivals  the  Lady  apple  in  beauty,  and  is  of 
good  quality. 
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Laying    Out  the  Flo^wer-Garden. 
BY  M.  o'keefe. 


"Your    voiceless    lips,  O    flowers,   are   living 

preachers — 
Eacn  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book, 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous   teachings 

from  lowliest  nook." 

The  following  remarks  ou  laying  out  a 
flower-g.irdcn,  are  by  M.  O'Kcefu,  Seeds- 
man and  Florist,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
hints  given  are  worth  to  any  one  having  a 
taste  for  the  culture  of  flowers,  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Pomologist,  ten  times 
over.  With  the  instruction  comprehended 
in  this  article,  even  the  novice  in  floricul- 
ture need  not  fiiil  of  having  a  well  arranged, 
tasty  disjilay  of  flowers  about  his  home. 
We  have  never  seen  a  more  comprehensive 
or  instructive  article  on  the  subject: 

A  flower-garden  should  resemble  a  rich 
picture,  with  all  the  colors  nicely  contrasted 
and  blended  together.  We  find  that  the 
most  beautiful  flower-gardens  are  those  in 
which  there  is  a  continual  display  of  beauti- 
ful colors  and  sweet  odors,  and  the  plants  all 
having  a  neat  and  agreeable  hal)it  of  growth. 
As  to  the  situatiou,  we  should  prefer  a  level 
plot  situated  near  the  dwelling-house,  and 
well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  with  a 
southern  aspect.  The  soil  should  be  of  a 
deep,  rich  loam.  Work  in  the  flower-garden 
should  be  commenced  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  that  it  may  be  com^ 
pleted  by  the  middle  of  October,  to  receive 
bulbous  and  many  of  the  herbaceous  and 
other  plants,  and  such  slirubs  as  are  hardy 
enough  to  set  in  autumn.  If  the  work  is 
deferred  until  spring,  it  should  be  accom- 
plished as  early  as  possible,  and  then  the 
proprietor  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  having  any  thing  in  its  greatest  perfection, 
except  annuals  and  tender  bulbous  or  tube- 
rose plants  for  that  season.  The  work  sliould 
be  done  neatly,  as  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  manner  of  laying  out,  the  proper  con- 
sistency and  richness  of  the  soil,  the  make 
of  the  walks  and  laying  the  edgings,  whether 
of  box,  grass,  or  anything  else.  It  will  be 
diflSeuIt  for  us  to  propose  any  particular  plan 
for  laying  out  the  flower-giirden  tliat  would 
be  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  all,  for  most 
ever3'  one  has  a  fancy  of  their  own,  and 
though  they  might  ask  advice,  would  prob- 
ably, after  all,  follow  the  guidance  of  their 
own  taste.  We  think  the  modern  style  of 
grouping  and  massing  the  colors  in  separate 
figures,  is  much  neater  than  the  old  method 
of  mixing  and  intermingling  the  species 
and  varieties  in  all  the  beds.  In  grouping 
or  massing  it  is  necessar}'  to  gel  colors  which 
when  brought  into  contrast  with  each  other, 
will  be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  make  a  more 
immediate  impression  than  a  mixture  of 
colors  not  distinct  enough  anywhere  to  give 
a  decided  efl'ect  to  the  whole.  Another 
advantage  of  massing  plants  is,  that  they 
cover  all  bare  surface  of  soil  or  parts  of 
figures  not  covered  with  foliage  and  flowers, 
as  the  parched  appearance   of  the  surface. 


when  seen,  lessens  the  freshness  of  the 
flowers,  as  well  as  their  beauty.  They 
should  be  placed  in  regular  beds  or  figures, 
neatly  cut  out  in  the  lawn,  and  always  in 
circles  or  ovals,  and  when  well  kept,  the 
green  turf  will  add  much  to  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  to  form  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  beds  themselves.  For 
massing  or  grouping,  we  should  select  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  shades  of  pink 
and  white,  light  blues  and  straw-colored 
yellow,  with  crimson  and  vermilion.  For  a 
large  oval  bed,  the  following  collection  and 
arrangement  will  give  a  brilliant  display  of 
colors  from  July  to  November :  In  the  first 
row.  Mignonette,  to  be  sown  all  around  the 
border,  eighteen  inches  from  the  edging. 
After  the  seed  is  through  the  ground,  plant 
all  tlie  various  colors  of  Portulaca,  alter- 
nately, one  foot  apart  in  the  same  row.  The 
second  row,  three  feet  from  the  edging, 
plant  all  the  fine  mixed  colors  of  Phlox 
Drummondii,  eight  inches  from  eacli  other 
The  third  row,  four  feet  from  the  edging, 
sow  with  white  Candytuft,  planting  all  the 
fine  varieties  of  China  Pink,  three  inches 
apart  in  the  same  row.  The  fourth  row, 
five  feet  from  the  edging,  plant  with  Purple 
Globe  Amaranth,  eight  inches  ajjart,  with  a 
German  Ten  Weeks'  Stock  between  the 
Amaranths.  The  fifth  row,  six  feet  from 
the  edging,  plant  alternately,  all  the  various 
colors  of  fine  double  German  Asters,  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  space  remain- 
ing in  the  center,  fill  with  aU  the  diflferent 
colors  of  the  Petunia,  planting  one  foot 
apart,  among  the  Petunias,  bulbs  of  all  the 
fine  colors  of  the  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  which, 
when  in  bloom,  with  their  long,  densely- 
flowered  racemes  of  blossoms  varying  from 
white  to  salmon  and  carmine,  scarlet  and 
crimson,  standing  up  among  the  creeping 
Petunias,  will  make  a  fine  display.  The 
walks  of  a  flower-garden  should  be  wide 
enough  to  admit  two  persons,  walking 
comfortably  side  by  side.  Four  to  five  feet 
will  not  be  too  wide  for  the  main  avenue, 
and  the  narrow  walks  should  be  graduated 
by  the  size  of  the  garden.  The  best  walks 
are  composed  of  small  stones  or  coarse 
gravel,  covered  with  five  or  six  inches  of 
fine  gravel ;  iru^do  in  this  way  they  will  be 
found  to  make  dry  walking  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  A  walk  of  four  feet  width  should 
be  i}4  inches  higher  in  the  middle  tlian  at 
the  sides,  and  for  every  foot  of  increase  in 
width,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  center.  In  regard  to  edgings. 
Box  will  be  found  to  be  neater  and  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  plants.  Grass 
makes  a  very  neat  edging  if  kept  in  order, 
but  it  refiuires  so  much  attention  to  keep  it 
in  its  place,  that  we  would  not  reconuuend 
it.  Thrift,  if  neatly  planted,  will  make 
handsome  edgings  to  borders  or  flower-beds. 
Box  edgings  should  be  trimmed  in  June, 
and  should  never  be  permitted  to  grow  tall. 
It  should  he  protected  in  winter  by  coarse 


litter.  No  flower-garden  can  be  complete 
without  some  grass.  First  see  that  the 
ground  is  well  prepared  by  deep  trenching 
or  digging,  pulverizing  the  soil,  that  the 
roots  of  the  grass  may  penetrate  two  feet 
deep,  level  it  and  leave  it  to  settle  for  about 
ten  days,  then  rake  ofi"  smooth,  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  the  seed.  To  have  a  fine  lawn, 
it  is  necessary  to  mow  it  often,  and  roll  it, 
especially  after  a  rain,  as  by  doing  so,  a  close 
texture  and  fine  velvety  turf  may  be 
obtained. 


Adam's  Needle,  or  Yucca.  (.Yucca filmentoso.) 

This  plant  is  an  object  of  beauty  the  whole 
year,  it  only 
the  leaves  are 
seen;  these  are 
one  to  two  feet 
long,  bristling 
out  at  all  an- 
gles, with 
sharp  points, 
slender  white 
threads  hang 
from  edges. — 
Flower-stalk 
stout,  tliree  to 
six  feet,  with  fifty  to  two  hundred  white 
blossoms  under  branching  arms.  Truly 
magnificent  in  June  and  July.  Culture  sim- 
ple— a  deep  mellow  soil  is  required;  per- 
fectly hardy ;  lives  to  a  great  age. 


Hanging  Baskets. 

Wliat  is  prettier,  especially  in  winter,  than 
a  fresh,  green  hanging  basket?  Hearth  and 
Hmne  gives  the  following  directions  for  both 
making  and  arranging  these  simple  and 
tasteful  ornamentals  : 

Hanging  baskets  are  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  the  more  simple  their  structure  the 
more  graceful  their  efl'ect.  We  have  seen 
one  made  of  cocoanut  shell,  with  the  upper 
section  neatly  sawed  ofl"  and  scarlet  cords 
attached,  planted  with  moneyworth.  Its 
trailing  stems,  extending  half  way  down  the 
window,  filled  with  its  bright  golden  blos- 
soms, might  have  graced  a  Fifth  Avenue 
drawing-room,  so  exquisite  were  its  proper^ 
tions,  so  briglit  in  coloring.  For  larger 
baskets,  buy  at  the  woodenware  shops  a 
wooden  bowl  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter.  Bore  three  holes  at  regular  dis- 
tances for  the  cords  to  support  it.  Then 
ornament  with  rosettes,  made  of  halves  of 
the  coflfee-bean  not  roasted,  grains  of  rice 
and  small  black  soup  beans.  Any  girl  of 
common  ingenuity  can  make  a  pretty  one 
witli  these  materials.  Attach  them  to  the 
bowl  with  cormnon  glue  dissolved  in  water 
or  whisky — if  dissolved  in  the  latter  it  does 
not  set  or  harden  until  used. 

When  it  has  dried,  varnish  with  black 
varnish,  which  is  readily  procured  at  little 
expense  at  any  paint  sliop  or  carriage  man- 
ufaetorj'. 

When  that  is  dry,  ornament  the  edges  with 
allspice  berries  strung  on  wire.  Now  attach 
the  cords,  and  you  have  as  handsome  a  bas- 
ket as  the  shops  can  furnish,  and  the  expense 
is  very  small.  A  wooden  bowl  can  be  orna- 
mented with  the  scales  of  the  long  pine 
cones.  Each  scale  can  be  nailed  on  with 
upholster's  tacks,  first  boring  the  holes,  and 
after  the  bowl  is  covered  varnish  with 
brown  varnish.  Even  the  varnish  can  be 
made  at  home,  if  one  chooses.  Buy  two  or 
three  ounces  of  asplialtum  and  dissolve  it  in 
turpentine  or  kerosene,  making  it  lighter  or 
darker  as  one  desires  by  adding  more  or  less 
of  the  asphaltum. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

New   Seedling   Apples. 

Friend  Miller. — I  believe  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  apple  is  the  most 
valuable  fruit  we  have,  and  I  suppose  it  is 
the  best  fruit  that  man  has  ever  been  blessed 
with  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  I 
know  of  no  one  fruit  in  so  general  use.  I 
once  spent  a  month  at  Panama,  on  the 
Isthmus,  where  there  are  an  abundance,  and 
great  variety  of  tropical  fruits,  and  I  suppose 
nearly  one-half  of  the  food  of  the  native 
people  of  that  country  is  fruit  of  some  kind. 
The  Plantain  and  Bananna  are  used  as  com- 
mon as  our  potatoes  are,  and  are  cooked 
similar,  baked  and  fried,  though  I'do  not 
recollect  eating  any  boiled.  Oranges  at  7.5 
cents  a  bushel ;  pine  apples,  large  and  fine, 
5  to  10  cents  each.  And  yet,  none  of  these 
fruits  were  equal  to  the  apple  and  pear.  If 
we  could  raise  pears  as  cheap  as  apples,  I 
would  prefer  them.  I  am  going  to  try 
Captain  Mathews  plan  of  raising  pears  by 
intermixing  evergreens  with  them.  In  fact, 
I  had  commenced  a  new  pear  orchard  in  this 
way  two  years  ago,  by  setting  evergreens  on 
the  north  and  west ;  and  now  they  must  be 
on  the  south  and  through  among  the  pear 
trees. 

It  is  generally  known  that  I  propagated 
the  "Warfleld  apple,  a  new  seedling  of  this 
place,  and  I  have  spread  it  over  the  country 
pretty  widely,  from  Maine  to  Nebraska ;  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  that  I  have  done  so.  I 
have  about  50  of  the  trees  in  my  orchards, 
the  oldest  of  which  are  buded  on  seedling 
stocks,  eight  years  growth  ;  one  tree  bore  at 
two  years  and  it  has  borne  every  year  since ; 
half  the  others  bore  at  three  years  and  nearly 
all  at  four.  They  are  remarkable  young 
bearers  and  the  tree  is  the  most  perfect 
apple  tree  I  ever  saw.  The  branches  form  a 
knot  that  will  never  be  likely  to  split  off. 
Its  growth  is  exceedingly  rapid,  yet  it 
appears  as  hardy  as  anj'thiug  I  have.  Such 
a  fall  as  last,  it  is  apt  to  burst  the  bark  at 
the  ground  while  young  in  the  nursery. 
The  fruit  is  large,  round  and  fair,  and  ex- 
ceedingly handsome;  very  light  delicate 
yellow,  with  light  beautiful  blush  in  the 
sun ;  flesh  a  little  coarse,  firm  and  hard,  sub- 
acid; quality,  second  rate,  good  cooking  in 
July  and  August ;  keeps  tlirough  September, 
though  it  often  rots  a  little  on  the  tree,  par- 
ticularly last  season,  though  it  was  large  and 
fair.  If  I  am  palming  off  a  humhug,  friend 
Miller  can  testify  that  it  differs  from  the 
Mexican  Strawberry,  in  that  I  have  never 
paid  much  for  advertising,  nor  have  I  ever 
made  to  exceed  Jl.5.00  in  any  ous  season  on 
it,  except  the  two  last  on  the  fruit. 

The  Iowa;  a  seedling  from  Washington 
county,  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Ramsey 
10  or  12  years  ago,  a  large,  striped  apple,  of 
first  quality  ;  seascm,  September  and  October. 
Tree  first  rate.  So  far,  it  has  not  borne 
much  with  me.  Some  one  in  Washington 
county  please  tell  us  how  the  original  tree 


succeeds  aud  bears;  for  we  have  not,  in 
former  years,  attached  importance  enough  to 
the  qualities  of  Hie  tree. 

I  have  on  hand  three  or  four  sweet  varie- 
ties, not  yet  fruited,  long  keepers,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Sweet  Romanite,  which  is 
quite  too  small ;  we  want  a  good  sweet  apple 
for  baking  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  A  dish 
of  rich,  baked  sweet  apples  and  milk  is  a 
very  good  and  healthful  food  for  children, 
and  far  from  being  dispised  by  any  person. 
I  have  a  number  of  other  seedlings  not  yet 
fruited,  but  highly  recommended  by  those  of 
whom  I  obtained  them. 

By  a  fortuitous  combination  of  circum- 
stances, I  have,  lately  obtained  from  Peter 
M.  Gideon,' of  Excelsior,  Minnesota,  which  is 
25  or  30  miles  W.  N.-W.  of  Minneapolis, 
the  cions  of  two  seedling  apples,  "the 
Wealthy"  and  "the  Molly,"  which  have 
made  their  way  to  public  favor,  to  some 
extent,  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Gideon  to  give  you  a  description  of 
the  trees  and  fruit  for  publication. 

But,  friend  Miller,  here  is  one  important 
fact  we  must  not  overlook  in  introducing 
new  seedlings.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  seedling  has  originated  in  our  own 
vicinity,  that  it  is  adapted  to  our  climate ! 
or  that  if  it  originated  in  Minnesota,  it  is 
unquestionably  hardy!  although  when  an 
apple  tree  has  withstood  a  few  winters  there 
it  is  a  very  good  test,  for  Mr.  Gideon  writes 
me  2d  of  March,  "The  winter  has  been  rather 
mild  generally,  coldest,  31°  below  zero." 
And  when  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  north  of  Iowa, 
says  "nine-tenths  of  the  seedling  apples 
wiuter-ivill  with  me,"  we  must  know  that  it 
is  only  a  few  of  the  hardiest  that  survive ; 
but  here  we  get  this  severe  test  only  once  in 
ten  to  twenty  years.  We  want  varieties 
that  will  stand  these  tests.  And  yet,  I 
would  not  condemn  all  that  will  not  stand 
such  tests.  A  few  of  us  early  settlers  of 
Iowa  saw  the  exceeding  killing  winter  of 
1843  and  1843,  which  was  in  length  and 
severity  like  a  Minnesota  winter.  And  yet, 
Mr.  Starit,  of  Cedar  county,  told  me  tliat  his 
mother  brought  some  apple  trees  with  them 
and  set  a  small  orchard  previous  to  that 
winter,  and  a  Rambo  stood  through,  and 
twenty  years  after  it  was  the  best  tree  on 
the  place.  How  little  we  know  of  the 
causes  that  would  save  a  Rambo  through 
such  a  winter! 

Allow  me  to  criticise  some  of  the  remarks  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Pomologist, 
on  the  "  Kansas  Queen,"  "  a  seedling  raised 
by  B.  Atkinson,  of  this  place,  from  seed  of 
Ben  Davis,  planted  1858."  "  The  tree  is  so 
identical  in  all  its  habits  with  the  Ben  Davis, 
which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  being 
hardy,  productive  aud  profitable  without 
further  comment  from  me." 

In  the  first  place,  I  deny  the  evidence 
that  it  was  a  "seedling  of  the  Ben  Davis." 
In  the  second  place,  that  if  it  was  proved  to 
be  a  seedling  of  tlie  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other 
hardy  variety,  it  is  sufficient  evidene  of  its 


hardiness  and  productiveness ;  aud  third  and 
lastly,  if  it  was  just  like  its  adopted  parent, 
the  Ben  Davis,  except  its  season,  which  you 
say,  or  rather  your  correspondent,  is  August 
and  September,"  therefore  I  would  not  give 
two  cents  for  ten  thousand  of  the  trees, 
unless  I  was  in  the  line  of  7iumbitgs,  to  sell 
the  trees,  for  we  have  plenty  of  better 
apples  for  August  and  September  than  the 
Ben  Davis,  which  is  only  tolerated  for  its 
long  keeping.  The  tree  of  the  Dutchess  of 
Oldenburg  is  equal,  or  better  than  the  Ben 
Davis  in  every  respect,  and  the  fruit  larger, 
handsomer,  better  qualitj^  and  a  far  more 
profitable  market  apple  for  August. 

Let  us  be  cautious  about  getting  the  true 
Dutchess  of  Oldenburg,  for  I  learned  last  win- 
ter, in  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Dixon,  that  many  have  got  a 
spurious  variety,  by  mistake,  for  the  genuine 
Oldenburg,  (let  us  shorten  this  name,)  it  is  a 
very  valuable  variety,  probabl}'  superior  to 
the  Warfield,  and  the  two  together  will 
make  the  handsomest  basket  of  fruit  that 
any  boy  or  woman  ever  peddled  in  the 
streets,  or  ctirried  into  a  railroad  car. 

Please  pardon  me  if  I  have  disparaged  the 
introduction  of  the  Kansas  Queen,  or  any 
other  seedling ;  I  only  intended  to  criticise  the 
principle  that  a  seedling  can  be  depended  on 
because  of  its  parentage  or  place  of  origin. 

Hence  the  nineteen  varieties  from  Russia, 
which  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Illinoi.s,  is  so  widely 
and  generou.sly  spreading  over  the  North- 
west, must  be  taken  with  a  great  deal    of 


caution  and  tried. 


SuEL  Foster,  Muscatine. 


Flavor  of  California  Fruits. 


JosiAH  HoopES,  in  his  late  annual  address 
before  the  Penn.  Fruit  Growers'  Society, 
s;iid  of  his  observations  in  California: — "I 
may  say  in  regard  to  the  larger  fruits,  such 
as  tlie  apple,  pear,  peach,  etc.,  that  their  re- 
markable -size  and  beauty  appeared  very 
little  short  of  a  miracle  ;  indeed,  I  was  totally 
unable  to  detect  old  standard  varieties,  time 
and  again.  Their  enormous  size  and  perfect 
sliape,  together  with  that  peculiar  waxen 
appearance,  proverbial  to  all  California  fruits 
was  a  continual  picture,  aud  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  But  beautiful  and  large  as  'all 
the.se  vegetable  productions  are,  there  is 
hicliing  that  deicious  flavor,  the  agreeabl'J 
aroma,  and  tlie  riclmess  of  our  less  perfect, 
but  better  fruits.  We  search  in  vain  for 
these  requisites  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  I  very  much  diuibt  if  tMy  have  the 
more  preferable  acquisitions,  or  that  we 
would  exchange  our  quality  for  their  appea- 
rance." 


Cracking  of  the  Pear.    * 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  know  all 
the  influences  affecting  this  disease.  The 
past  season,  whicli  has  been  so  wet  in  West- 
ern New  York,  and,  as  commonly  supposed, 
favorable  to  the  increase  of  tlie  fungus  which 
Ciiuses  cracking,  has  given  some  remarkable 
results.  The  Seckels  have  been  badly  afi'ec- 
ted,  and  on  some  teees  nearly  all  the  S])eci- 
mcns  are  small,  black  and  scabby.  The 
Flemish  Beauty,  which  has  so  often  been 
spoiled  of  late  years  by  cracking,  was  large 
uninjured  and  covered  witli  that  ricli  russet 
which  accompanies  a  high  flavor.  The 
White  Doyenne  appears  to  be  hoi)clessly 
diseased,  as  no  indications  are  seen  of  auy 
improvement  of  late  years,  and  few  fair 
specimens  only,  to  be  found  on  tlie  best  trees. 
The  Gray  Doyenne,  on  the  contrary,  is 
mostly  fine  and  fair. —  Country  Geniknian. 
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For  the  Weetern  Pomologist. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Hedge  Row. 

Ou  the  first  page  of  your  number  and  vol- 
ume, the  first  caption  with  regard  to  trees 
shoulil  be  ameuded  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
experience  of  the  most  successful  cultivatots 
of  fruit  trees  that  are  remarkable  for  their 
longevity  ou  this  Peninsula,  and  especially 
the  peach.  The  caption  referred  to  is — 
S^'  "  Plant  youlig  trees."  Now  I  propose 
briefly  to  recommend  all  to  do  what  I  would 
do,  if  I  were  again  compelled  to  commence 
the  world  by  a  displacement  resulting  from 
the  war,  or  any  other  cause — and  find  my 
tarm  destitute,  not  only  of  trees,  but  a  dwell- 
ing, fences,  ditches  and  banks;  moreover 
encumbered  with  debt.  Plant  the  seed  of 
the  best  varieties  of  fruit  trees  where  they 
may  grow,  and  alternate  with  dwarfs  from 
the  Northwestern  nurseries. 

The  produce  sold  from  this  farm  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  under  the  care  of  the 
best  practical  farmers — drilled  to  the  plow 
from  infancy — never  exceeded  $3,000,  and 
rarely  half  that  sum.  Half  was  given  as 
rent,  or  a  cash  rent  of  $450,  minus  taxes, 
$50,  lime  $50,  and  repairs  |25 — netting  say, 
$325  annually.  The  last  triad  of  the  last 
septenniad,  my  first  practical  experience  in 
farming,  has  resulted  in  an  income  from  this 
same  farm  of  240  acres  (and  one-third  of  that 
swamp,  etc.),  say  on  an  average  $5,000  an- 
nually. This  I  regard  as  a  failure  when 
compared  with  what  I  clearly  see  that  I 
could  have  done  had  I  received  the  advice 
at  the  head  of  this  article  seven  years  ago, 
wheu  I  commenced  farming.  I  have  trees 
now  in  full  bearing  during  all  of  the  ji^ast 
four  years  that  which  sells  readily  for  five 
dollars  per  basket  of  about  half  a  bushel. 

8®"  Because  tliey  are  Western  trees  that  I 
obtained  from  tlie  old  Rochester  nurseries, 
and  ripen  their  fruit,  say  two  weeks  earlier 
here  lban_  those  raised  in  nurseries  in  this 
vicinity.  Moreover,  I  budded  a  quince  tree 
that  grew  up  from  the  root  of  one  of  them 
that  was  sent  to  me  from  Rochester  in  1863, 
say  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  last  sum- 
mer sold  from  this  graft  a  lot  of  pears  at 
$3  per  basket,  or  $6  per  bushel ;  and  al- 
though they  were  the  third  crop  from  this 
bud  on  the  quince  stock  a  foot  abote  the  root, 
it  was  nccessivry  to  tie  up  and  support  the 
branches  of  this  tree,  now  ten  feet  high, 
or  nearly  the  height  of  the  dwarf  pear  that  I 
received  from  Rochester  in  '03.  This  origi- 
nal dwarf  tree  may  possibly  be  virtually  a 
standard  by  a  natural  "  lipping  process" — 
certainly  not  by  any  artificial  process  of  the 
kind,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  may  describe 
hereafter).  It  bore  about  two  baskets  of 
choice  pears  last  year,  and  part  sold  for  $5. 
per  bushel,  and  has  borne  six  crops  I  think ; 
never  missing  a  year,  and  always  very  large 
fruit.  Q^uery — is  it  true,  as  recently  stated 
[by  a  distinguished  Pomologist,  I  suppose], 
iu  a  paper  of  standard  authority  in  the  West, 
8©"   "That  alX    successful  dwarfs    have 


really  become  standards?"  Again  being 
conscious  that  I  am  comparatively  a  novice 
in  such  matters,  I  ask  the  question  whether 
success  will  probably  attend  the  following  ex- 
periment : 

Three  years  since  I  obtained  five  hundred 
imported  anger  quince  stocks.  These  were 
budded  from  the  most  successful  tree  I  re- 
ceived from  Rochester,  us  its  early  fruiting, 
large  size  and  the  exquisite  'beauty  of  the 
fruit,  its  juicy  and  luscious  flavor  was  so 
in  contrast  with  those  from  other  nurseries, 
that  were  small  and  mealy,  I  imagined  tlmt 
I  had  possibly  a  new  variety.  These  trees- 
are  now  about  four  feet  high  only,  with  the 
best  manure  and  cultivation.  I  propose  to 
set  thfm  out  in  trenches,  five  feet  apart,  and 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  due 
west;  "lip"  each  tree  above  the  quince,  and 
mound  up  the  surface  soil  alteruatel}'  with 
good  compost  and  silicates  or  potash  com- 
post, until  the  m<nind  thus  produced  by 
throwing  the  furrows  to  the  trees,  etc.  covers 
the  lippings,  leaving  however  the  quince 
roots  above  the  subsoil,  and  not  elevating 
the  mound  unduly  in  any  case  by  moans  of 
the  inclination  of  the  trees  referred  to. 
What  I  wish  is  not  the  experience  of  some 
one  tree  which  rtmy  be  an  exception  like  the 
above;  but  the  reason  why  trees  thus  planted 
as  a  sort  of  hedge  at^intervals  often  feet  may 
not  pay  better  than  by  the  usual  mode  of 
planting.  Of  course  it  will  involve  faithful 
and  close  pruning,  not  only  of  the  branches, 
but  the  roots ;  and  this  latter  is  acccom- 
plished  with  greater  facility  than  by  any  other 
arrangement,  by  what  is  calletl  bar  plough- 
ing— filling  the  furrows  with  the  compost 
referred  to,  and  mounding  up  again  with  the 
plough,  thus  insuring  the  plant  food  peculiar 
<»  <A«<)'ee,  precisely  where  it  wants  it.  This 
idea  was  derived  from  a  crop  of  iX)tatoes 
that  I  planted  in  my  orchard  between  the 
rows  of  trees,  and  manured  with  compost 
which  was  robbed  from  the  potatoes  by 
small  fibrous  roots  thrown  up  icom.  the  trees, 
and  filling  the  hills  of  potatoes,  resembling 
cocoa  matting ;  consequently  I  did  not  dig 
the  seed  I  planted  iu  quantity — much  less  in 
size.  The  information  I  now  beg  of  some  of 
your  correspondents  is,  whether  this  indina- 
iion  of  young  trees  at  five  feet  will  injure 
their  full  development,  remembering  that  we 
are  dealing  ^vith  a,  hir/hly  cultimtal  variety, 
and  not  one  of  the  Poniaceie  which  we  call 
"  hedge  thorn,"  or  "  hawthorn,"  tliat  is  usual- 
ly "laid,"  and  lives  and  bears  fruit  for  half  a 
century.  A  highly  bred  English  cow  will 
degenerate  rapidly,  and  give  less  milk,  and 
that  of  a  poorer  qualitj',  if  put  in  my  bar.i 
yard  with  a  common  half  starved  "Sussex 
cow,"  while  the  latter  fattens  and  doubles 
her  milk.  This  is  tlie  secret  of  success  in 
fruit  growing. 

David  Stewart  M.  D. 
Port  Penn,  Delaware,  Jan.  1870. 


The  White  Spruce. — M.  L  Dunlap  thinks 
that  the  white  spruce  will  ere  long  supercede  the 
Norway  spruce  as  an  ornrmental  tree,  and  thinks 
this  variety  of  the  spruce  should  receive  more 
attention  by  nurserymen. 

— • 

The  Grapb  Without  Sunlight. — At  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Grape 
Growers  Association,  a  member  related  an  exper- 
iment made  to  prove  that  sunlight  on  the  grape 
cluster  was  not  essential  to  perfect  maturity. — 
When  the  berries  were  about  the  size  of  buckshot 
some  clusters  were  enclosed  so  as  to  be  in  complete 
darkness,  and  they  ripened  and  colored  equally 
well  with  others  on  the  vine  fully  exposed  to  the 
sunshine. 

F.  E.  Elliott  had  seen  at  Detroit,  trellises  eight 
feet  high,  loaded  with  Hartford  Prolifics. — 
Thought  the  grapes  could  not  possibly  ripen,  but 
was  informed  that  the  owner  had  buried  about 
the  vines  the  carcasses  of  a  great  many  beeves, 
and  that  the  grapes  did  ripen.  The  phosphates 
are  the  right  thing.  I  think  the  Byington  system 
has  substantially  the  same  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  vine  as  ordinary  summer  pruning. 


— A  red  cedar  hitching  post,  set  iu  Plym- 
outh, Connecticut,  in  1770,  is  still  servicea- 
ble, and  apparently  will  be  good  for  twenty 
years  more. 


Grow  the  Cauliflower.— It  is  surprising 
how  few  ever  think  of  growing  this  delicious  veg- 
etable. It  is  true  the  plants  should  be  started  in 
a  hot  bed  in  this  latitude  to  insure  success.  But 
for  all  this,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  family 
should  not  enjoy  the  luxury  afforded  by  this 
plant.  A  Lady  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  gives  her  method  for  growing  the  Cauli 
flower  without  the  use  of  a  hot  bed,  and  which  is 
so  simple  that  every  family  in  the  land  may  pro- 
duce it.     The  writer  says  : 

"  I  start  my  plants  in  the  early  part  of  March. 
In  lieu  of  a  hot-bed,  I  use  pans  filled  with  rich, 
moist  loam,  placed  in  any  warm  situation  in  the 
kitchen  ;  and  to  keep  moist,  I  cover  with  a  paper 
or  board,  or  even  a  cloth,  until  the  seeds  have 
germinated,  then  put  them  in  the  lightest  part  of 
the  room,  and  keep  moist  with  soap-suds.  When 
the  plants  have  put  out  the  second  pair  of  leaves, 
I  transplant  into  half-pint  pots,  made  of  coarse, 
strong  paper,  (Hour  sack  is  very  good ;)  cut  the 
pieces  half  square,  lap  the  corners  together,  and 
fasten  with  a  few  stitches  or  a  pin.  I  set  thes«  in 
a  pan,  fill  the  spaces  between  with  earth,  keep 
well  watered  with  soap-suds  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  warm  enough. I  have  nic«,  large  plants 
for  the  garden.  I  make  the  soil  rich,  deep  oimI 
mellow,  tear  the  paper  off  and  set  in  the  plant; 
keep  the  earth  drawn  well  around  the  stems,  and 
water  in  dry  weather.  In  August  they  will  be 
ready  for  cooking." 


Gas  Limb  on  Orchards. — "Runnymeade" 
writes  us  that  in  the  spring  of  1S69,  Charles  Bar- 
ties.  Flemington,  N.  J.,  applied  to  a  young  and 
thrifty  orchard — each  row  of  trees  consisting  of 
but  one  variety — about  fifty  bushels  of  gas  lime 
per  acre  to  one-half,  and  twenty-five  bushels  to 
the  other  half.  The  lime  was  applied  across  the 
rows,  and  last  October  the  increased  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  was  very  evident,  and  the 
stronger  and  healthier  growth  of  the  trees  well 
marked,  in  each  variety,  where  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  lime  was  used.  Our  oorrespondent  con- 
cludes that  fifty  bushels  of  gas  lime  per  acre  is  not 
"  too  much,"  since  it  did  not  result  in  death  to 
the  trees,  as  Mr  Sylvester  recently  said  too  much 
would.     Soil,  red  shale. — Rural  New  Yorker 
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Treatment  of  the  American  Grape  Vine. 
There  is  an  iuterestiug  article  bearing  the 
above  title  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for 
for  November.    The  writer  Mr.  F.  Under- 
hill,  of  Brocton,  New  York,  aiys : 

"The  question  of  the  iiropcr  method  of 
planting,  training  and  pruning  the  native 
grapevihe  of  America,  is  one  of  especial 
interest  and  importance  to  a  large  class  of  our 
people  who  have  invested  their  means  in 
vine-yards.  lu  the  text-books  of  grape- 
culture,  in  the  Horticultural  Journals  and  in 
the  remarks  of  grajie-growers  at  their  meet- 
ings for  discussion  the  subject  is  disrussed, 
and  the  most  diverse  opinions  and  views  are 
expressed;  and  unable  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  diflerent 
theories  propouuded,  the  practical  grape- 
grower  is  compelled  to  grope  blindly  in  the 
dark  until  atedivisaud  often  costly  experi- 
ence shall  suggest  to  him  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  i  n't  he  management  of  his  vine- 
yard. 

"Before  stating  the  results  of  personal 
observation  on  this  subject,  let  me  briefly 
recur  to  the  early  history  of  vineyard-culture 
in  America.  Our  first  experiments  were 
with  the  foreign  vine,  and  these  signally 
failed ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  Isabella 
and  Catawba  were  discovered  and  dissemin- 
ated, that  our  people  believed  we  had  native 
grapes  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  their  cul- 
tivation in  vineyards.  In  many  localities 
there  was  a  desire  to  try  the  experiment;  but 
the  people  had  only  idueflnite  and  crude 
ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  vineyards 
should  be  laid  out  and  managed.  Hence  in- 
formation was  sought  of  those  who  had  been 
in  the  vine  districts  of  Europe,  and  espec- 
ially the  Germans  and  French  who  had 
taken  up  their  residence  in  America,  and 
who  could  state,  with  more  or  less  intelli- 
gence particularly  the  methods  pursued  in 
cultivating  the  vine  in  Europe. 

"  Close  planting  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of 
the  vineyard-culture  of  Germany,  the  vines 
being  usually  placed  three  feet  asunder  in 
each  direction,  making  nearly  five  thousand 
vines  per  acre.  In  Northeastern  France,  the 
distance  is  scarcely  over  a  foot,  and  near- 
ly forty  thousand  vines  are  required  to  plant 
an  acre.  The  reason  assigned  for  pur.suing 
this  method  is  the  thinness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  circumscribing 
the  groth  of  both  root  and  vine  ;  and  in  the 
the  Champagne  district,  the  latter  is  never 
allowed  to  attain  proportions  beyond  those 
of  a  shrub,  tied  to  a  small  stake. 

"Having  onlj'  the  methods  in  vogue  in 
the  vine-bearing  districts  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope as  examples,  our  earliest  vinyards  were 
generally  laid  out  and  managed  in  conform- 
ity therewith.  Mr  Longworth  planted  his 
first  vineyard  of  Catawbas  only  three  feet 
apart  in  each  direction,  and,  though  he  sub- 
sequently increased  the  distance  to  four  feet, 
I  am  informed  that  he  regarded  that  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  departure  which  should  be 
made  from  the  European  models.  At  North 
East  Penn.,  Mr.  William  Griffith  planted  a 
vineyard,  with  vines  four  feet  by  .six.  At 
Westtield,  N.  Y.,  a  German  has  a  vineyard 
planted  three  feet  by  three.  Buchanan,  one 
of  the  earliest  writers,  and  Mead,  one  of  the 
ktest  writers  on  grape-culture,  recommend 
four  by  six  feet  as  the  extreme  di.stance,  and 
I  do  not  now  recollect  any  text-book  which 
suggests  a  distance  greater  tlian  six  feet  in 
either  direction  for  planting  vineyards. 

"But,  however  closely  our  vines  were 
planted  in  early  vinyard  cultivation,  the  ex 
perienced,  practical  cultivators  soon  demon- 
strated that  tlie  American  vine  required  more 
room  for  growth,  if  the  best  results  were  to 
be  attained,  and  from  three  feet  by  three,  the 


distance  has,  from  time  to  tinie,  been  increas- 
ed until  now  eight  feet  by  eight  is  more 
ci-inimonly  adopted  than  any  other,  where 
the  vines  are  to  be  trained  to  wire  trellises. 
•'  Bui  there  was  one  locality  in  which 
vineyard  culture  was  commenced  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  where  the  planters 
were  far  removed  from  outside  counsel. — 
They  were  compelled  to  study  tlie  nature 
and  the  habits  of  tlic  grape-vine,  and  tlius 
deduce  methods  for  its  treatment.  E.xtend- 
ing  southwest  from  the  head  of  Canandaigna 
Lake  in  the  Sate  of  New  York,  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  is  Naples  Valley,  which  to-day 
has  over  a  thou.sand  acres  of  vineyard  on  one 
of  its  sides.  Hills  a  thousand  feet  high  en- 
close it ;  and  there  for  )nany  j'cars  the 
American    Neapolitans  live  secluded  from 

the  world. 

«■**«»*« 

"  Thus  it  was  in  the  year  of  grace  1840, 
when  Mr.  McKay  an  intelligent  lawyer  de- 
termined to  plant  a  vineyard  in  that  regi<m; 
he  had  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  vineyard 
to  give  him  counsel  and  advice.  Arbor  and 
garden  training  on  high  trellises  were  the 
only  methods  in  vogue  in  grape-culture  of 
which  he  had  anj'  knowledge ;  and  in 
planting  an  acre  of  Isabella  vines,  he  put 
them  in  the  ground  a  rod  apart  in  each  direc- 
tion, a  system  of  planting  which  requires 
one  hundred  and  sixty  vines  to  the  acre.  And 
to  make  sure  that  his  ground  should  be  rich 
enough  for  grapes,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  of  a  drove  of  Kittle  dying  of  some  malady, 
and  dug  deep  pits  in  the  ground  he  intended 
for  his  vineyard,  in  each  of  which  he  placed 
the  carcass  of  an  ox,  refuse  bones  and  leather 
shavings,  and  over  each  carcass  he  planted 
a  vine.  He  made  his  trellises  seven  feet  high, 
and  they  were  completely  covered  with 
vines.  For  a  time  he  gathered  good  crops, 
— once  as  much  as  six  tons  from  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  vines  planted  on  that 
acre  of  ground.  But,  as  the  roots  grew  rank 
in  a  soil  of  such  excessive  richness.  Nature 
employed  its  forces  in  endeavoring  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  between  vine  and  root;  and 
the  result  in  later  years  has  been  a  redundan- 
cy of  wood  and  foliage,  and  but  little  fruit. 

"  During  subsequent  years,  as  the  methods 
pursued  in  other  vineyards  became  known, 
the  wide  planting  in  the  McKay  vinyard 
was  the  subject  of  considerable  criticism  ; 
and  this  was  not  without  its  eSect  upon 
those  who  afterwards  established  vinyards 
in  the  valley.  And  though  never  tolerating 
the  plan  of  close  planting,  yet  the  Naples 
people  did  lessen  the  distances,  in  many 
instances  to  twelve  by  twelve.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  high  training,  however,  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  general  hight  of  the  trellis 
is  from  six  feet  to  six  feet  and  a  half  With 
the  room  thus  accorded  to  the  vine  to  grow, 
the  necessity  for  summer  pruning  was 
scarcly  ever  "felt ;  nor  indeed  was  it  introd- 
ducd  until  a  few  years  since,  when  Germans 
found  their  way  into  the  valley,  and  planted 
vineyards.  Biit  the  contest  between  the 
fruiteng  qualities  between  their  and  their 
neiglibors'  vines,  soon  caused  them  to  dis- 
continue, or  to  greatly  modify  the  extent  to 
which  they  practiced  that  sj'stem  of 
pruning." 


— To  obtain  strawberries  in  the  greates 
perfection,  plant  in  hills  and  cut  off  the 
runners  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Pull  the 
weeds  instead  of  hoeing  them  out.  If  any 
hoeing  is  done  let  it  be  shallow.  Deep  cul- 
ture among  strawberry  plants  will  not  do. 


TRANSPLANTtNG.  —  The  Horticulturist 
says  :  "  If  it  were  made  a  rule,  in  moving 
trees,  always  to  reduce  the  last  year's  growth 
to  one  bud,  half  the  failures  in  transpantiug 
would  not  occur. 


For  the  Western  Pomolofpst. 

Bees  and.  Improved  Bee  Hives. 


Raising  Queen  Bees—  \Phal  is  the  Sest  Form  of 
Hive — Comb  Building—How  to  secure  the  great- 
est amount  o/  Surplus  Honey,  &c. 


Before  the  invention  of  movable-comb 
hives,  it  was  pretty  generallj'  regarded  that 
success  in  bee-keeping  was  a  matter  of  chance 
— that  he  who  kept  bees  was  lucky  or  other- 
wise, just  as  it  might  happen — unless,  indeed, 
he  sold  his  luck,  or  lost  it  hy  giving  away  a 
hive  of  bees.  But  since  the  advantages  of 
movable-comb  hives  have  been  brought 
before  the  public,  [in  this  country  mainly  by 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Langstroth,]  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  And  although  no  in- 
telligent and  well  informed  apiarian  would 
now  use  hives  without  movable-comb  frames, 
yet  the  most  advanced  of  bee-keepers  are 
far  from  being  masters  of  their  business  in 
all  respects ;  and  as  a  class  we  are  still  in  the 
infancy  of  the  pursuit,  and  have  but  just 
begun  to  see  things  as  they  are,  or  ought  to 
be. 

Queen  rearing  has  within  a  few  years, 
since  the  first  importation  of  the  Italian  bee 
into  this  country,  grown  to  be  a  pretty  large 
business,  and  many  are  devoting  all  their 
time  to  it.  And  yet  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  the  bee-keepers  of  the  country  who 
know  that  the  queen  breeder  can  secure  the 
fertilization  of  his  queens  by  drones  of  his 
own  selection ;  and  fewer  still,  that  such 
process  may  be  conducted  by  the  confine- 
ment of  the  queen  in  full  view  of  the  oper- 
ator. These  processes  are  yet  but  partially 
unfolded,  or  rather  they  are  the  germs  of 
what  may  be,  and  much  uncertainty  attaches 
to  them,  although  they  indicate  a  good  deal 
of  progress  and  give  hope  for  more. 

As  to  hives,  without  some  form  of  movable- 
comb  frames,  the  bee-keeper  has,  we  may 
say,  no  control  of  his  bees ;  and  with  their 
use,  complete  control. ,  But  the  forms  of 
movable-comb  hives  are  so  numerous,  and 
there  are  so  many  ends  to  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  them,  that  the  bee  man  is  often  con- 
fused in  his  endeavors  to  decide  what  form 
to  use.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  I  believe, 
that  all  the  hives  in  the  apiary  should  be  of 
the  same  style,  and  the  frames  of  uniform 
size,  so  that  a  frame  from  any  one  hive  may 
be  used  in  any  other.  And  I  believe  the 
same  ought  to  be  the  case  in  the  business  of 
queen-rearing,  although  many  breeders  use 
small  or  nucleus  hives  with  frames  about  a 
fourth  as  large  as  those  in  full  size  hives. — 
Let  us  now  enumerate  some  of  the  objects  to 
be  gained  by  the  form  of  hive,  and  so  better 
understand  what  shape  we  need. 

Lifting  out  combs,  destroying  worms, 
dividing    [artificial    swarmingj,    extracting 
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honey  from  the  comb,  cutting  out  queen 
cells,— tliese  things  we  will  not  uow  take 
into  the  account,  for  almost  any  shape  of 
hive  and  frame  will  do  for  these  manipula- 
tions. But  there  are  other  ends  to  be  ob- 
tained, toward  securing  which  the  shape  of 
hive  and  frame  has  a  very  material  efl'ect. 

First,  safe  idniering.  As  more  bees  are 
lost  by  the  unfavorable  weather  of  winter, 
combined  with  an  ill-shaped  hive,  than  from 
any  other  cause,  except  loss  of  queens,  this 
is  a  matter  of  the  tirst  importance  in  consid- 
ering the  kind  of  hive  we  shall  use.  It  is 
well  known  that  bees  cannot  winter  between 
solid  sheets  of  honey — that  they  must  have 
empty  cells  to  cluster  in,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  plenty  of  honey  near,  which  shall 
be  accessible  during  a  long  cold  spell.  1 
know  of  but  one  feature  in  a  hive  that  will 
always  secure  the  winter  sui)ply  of  honey 
in  the  right  place,  and  that  feature  is  tall- 
ncss.  The  honey  must  be  abom  the  cluster 
of  bees,  they  can  tlicn  advance  upward  as 
thej'  consume  it.  The  capacity  of  the  hive, 
of  course,  should  be  the  same  as  in  any  other 
shape.  It  should  be  nearly  square,  probably 
about  ten  inches  inside  dimensions,  but 
fifteen  inches  or  more  in  hight.  The  bees 
will  then  store  their  winter  supply  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  hive,  just  where  they 
need  it.  In  the  shallow  form  of  hive,  as  the 
Langstroth  is  usually  made,  almost  all  the 
winter  supply  will  be  stored  in  the  ends  and 
sides  of  the  hive,  and  but  little  directly  over 
the  cluster  of  bees.  Consequently,  in  such 
hives  the  bees  are  sometimes  starved  to  death 
in  cold  weather,  with  plenty  of  honey  on  all 
sides— the  intense  cold  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  obtain  it,  as  they  cannot  leave 
the  cluster;  and  if  they  could,  the  honej' 
would  be  too  cold  for  them.  But  in  the  tall 
and  narrow  shape  of  hive,  the  honey  being 
directly  above  the  bees,  is  readily  obtained, 
and  is  kept  warm  by  the  animal  heat. 

The  next  important  end  to  be  secured  to 
the  bees  is,  faeility  in  comb-buiWing.  "  Can 
we  help  the  bees  in  this  part  of  their  work  ?" 
does  anj'  ime  ask '?  Certainly.  I  have  seen 
a  fair  swarm  of  bees  occupying  one  side  of  a 
Langstroth  liive,  one  full  comb  of  brood 
being  given  them  for  a  start,  which  did  not 
build  six  square  inches  of  comb  in  six  weeks. 
The  reason  was,  the  entire  force  was  needed 
to  cover  the  one  comb  of  brood,  and  to  gath- 
er their  daily  food,  there  being  no  force  left 
for  comb-buildiug.  To  construct  comb-sells, 
the  animal  heat  must  be  economized,  unless 
the  weather  be  sufficiently  warm  without  the 
help  of  animal  heat ;  and  if  the  hive  be  so 
large  that  all  the  animal  heat  is  dissipated, 
no  progress  can  be  made.  If  the  full  comb 
of  brood  had  not  been  put  into  the  hive  as 
above  mentioned,  the  swarm  would  have 
occupied  one  corner,  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  building  comb.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  comb,  there- 
fore, the  hive  must  be  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  colony.    This  can  be  accomplished  better 


by  the  use  of  a  close-fitting  division  board, 
than  in  any  other  way ;  but  the  hive  should 
still  not  be  too  long ;  the  space  in  which  the 
swarm  is  placed  should  be  about  as  broad  as 
long. 

The  use  of  the  division  board  is,  then  the 
important  point  under  this  head.  And  we 
can  readily  see  how  its  use  will  enable  us  to 
adapt  the  size  of  the  hive  to  the  size  of  the 
swarm.  Hence,  a  hive  neither  very  broad 
no  very  narrow  in  either  direction,  but  one 
of  medium  dimensions,  with  plenty  of  space 
upward,  will,  so  far,  meet  our  wants.  It 
should  however,  be  larger  one  way  than  the 
other,  for  if  it  l)e  square,  we  have  but  little 
use  for  the  division  board.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that  we  make  our  frames  ten 
inches  wide  and  fifteen  high,  and  place  tliem 
in  the  hive  cross-wise,  having  the  longest 
dimensions  from  front  to  rear.  Wo  may 
make  it  long  enough  for  ten  frames  and  a 
division  board  half  an  inch  thick,  which  will 
be  fifteen  inches.  The  inside  dimensions  of 
our  hive  will  then  be  about  eleven  inches 
across,  fifteen  from  front  to  rear,  and  fifteen 
and  a  half  deep.  This  will  be  large 
enough  for  the  largest  swarms;  and  for 
small  swarms  we  can  contract  by  placing  the 
division  board  near  the  front,  leaving  but 
eight,  six,  or  four  frames  in  the  front  apart- 
ment, as  need  be. 

Siirpliis  honey  is  the  next  object  of  impor- 
tance. How  can  we  secure  the  greatest 
amount  in  the  easiest  manner?  If  we  wish 
the  surplus  in  boxes,  we  need  a  large  space 
for  them,  and  that  near  the  brood.  As  a 
large  colony  in  a  good  harvest,  will  occupy 
and  till  a  space  to  the  capacity  of  60  to  a  100 
pounds,  our  hive  should  provide  this  much 
near  the  brood.  On  the  top  of  such  a  hive  as 
we  have  indicated,  the  boxes  would  be  too  far 
from  the  brood,  the  bees  would  not  occupy 
them  readily  ;  and  besides,  there  would  not  be 
space  sufficient  without  placing  two  or  more 
sets  of  boxes  over  tlie  frames,  and  that  would 
be  too  bungling,  especially  when  we  at- 
tempt to  remove  frames,  which  it  may  fre- 
quently be  necessary  to  do.  But  on  the  >,idts 
of  a  narrow  hive,  tall  enough  for  the  winter 
supply  above  the  brood,  we  may  place  boxes 
to  the  aggregate  capacity  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  or  more,  according  to  the 
depth  (if  the  boxes  outward  from  the  main 
hive.  The  bees  will  work  in  boxes  thus 
placed  as  readily  as  if  placed  over  the  brood, 
and  they  need  never  be  removed  in  order  to 
take  out  frames. 

But  if  it  is  desired  to  obtain  surplus  in 
fran^es,  or  by  means  of  the  melextractor,  one 
portion  of  the  hive  can  be  set  apart  by  means 
of  the  division  board,  for  this  purpose,  and 
thus  honey  be  obtained  in  its  purest  state 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity. 

Qxicen-rearing  is  the  next  object  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  con.struction  of  hives.  Al- 
though all  bee-keepers  do  not  wish  to  become 
professional  breeders  of  queens,  yet  every 
one  ought  to  rear  a  few  for  his  own  use. — 


And  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  be  able  to 
do  it  with  as  little  loss  of  time,  labor  and 
bees,  as  possible. 

In  no  way  can  it  be  so  successfully  prosecu- 
ted, as  thinks  the  writer,  as  by  the  use  of 
comb-frames  of  the  size  used  in  the  large 
hives,  and  by  the  use  of  those  hives.  By 
using  two  division  boards  in  one  hive,  three 
apartments  can  be  made,  each  of  which  can 
be  used  for  queen-rearing  purposes,  and 
when  no  longer  needed  for  this,  the  division 
boards  can  be  removed,  and  the  nuclei  uni-- 
ted  without  much  trouble,  making  one  good 
colony.  Frames  can  be  exchanged  at  any 
time  with  full  colonies,  and  thus  brood  sup- 
plied to  nuclei,  or  a  nucleus  can  readily  be 
built  up  to  a  strong  colony  by  inserting 
combs  of  sealed  brood  from  strong  colonies. 
Our  idea  of  a  good  hive  will  thus  make  it 
ne(:essary  to  have  an  outside  casing  to  cover 
the  boxes  for  surplus.  The  casing  will  also 
serve  to  keep  the  temperature  more  uniform, 
— cooler  in  summer  aud  warmer  in  winter. 
The  space  for  the  boxes  may  be  filled  with 
dry  chaff  or  sawdust,  or  other  non-conduct- 
ing material,  for  winter  protection ;  and  by 
having  the  casing  extend  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  frames,  and  the  space  over  them 
also  packed,  the  protection  will  be  abundant. 
In  a  hive  with  an  outside  casing,  the  sides  of 
the  brood  chamber  may  be  made  of  half 
inch  stuff,  or  the  ends  of  the  frames  may 
constitute  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  thus 
the  boxes  be  placed  very  near  to  the  brood, 
which  is  very  important  in  inducing  the 
bees  to  occupy  them  early. 

W.    C.    CONDIT. 

Howard  Springs,  Cumberland  Co.,  Term. 


Successful  Bee  KEBPrNC. — The  Bir- 
mingham (Iowa)  Enterprise  says :  "  Mr. 
John  Locke,  of  Cedar  Township,  Jefferson 
county,  6J2  miles  northeast  of  our  town, 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  bee  item: — 
Last  spring  he  had  13  stands  in  the  common 
Langstroth  hive,  and  one.  stand  in  a  double 
(two-story)  Langstroth  hive.  The  bees  are 
Italian  aud  hyl)rid.  From  these  fourteen 
stands  he  got  thirteen  swarms,  and  1,030 
pounds  of  surplus  honey.  From  the  two- 
story  hive,  wliicli  did  not  swarm,  he  got  a 
trifle  over  300  i^ounds.  During  the  last 
week  in  August  and  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, the  two-story  hive  collected  over 
five  pounds  per  day  in  the  upper  story  alone. 


Stingless  Bees. — Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  the  stinglcss  bee 
into  this  country,  but  hitherto  without  suc- 
cess. A  few  years  ago  the  Department  at 
Washington  imported  from  Brazil  several 
colonies  of  these  bees,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  winter  them  in  a  conservator}-,  but 
they  tailed  to  raise  any  young  brood,  and 
consequently  the  experiment  was  a  failure. 


Bees  and  Cideb. — At  the  late  meeting  of 
Illinois  Central  Horticultural  Society,  L.  C. 
Francis  read  an  essay  on  bee  keeping  as  con- 
nected with  horticulture,  in  which  he  said 
tliat  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  keep 
bees  and  make  cider  ;  the  bees  fill  themselves 
with  cider,  and  are  unable  to  reach  the  hive. 
Mr.  Duulap  said  he  kept  bees  and  made 
cider  too;  they  never  came  around  his  press ; 
it  was  under  cover.  There  might  be  diffi- 
culty if  the  press  was  standing  outside. 
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NURSERYMENS     DIRECTORY. 


HUBBARD,  T.  S.  &  CO.,  Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 
strong,  healthy  Roots,  true  to  name,  and  Cheap. 
Price  List  free.    Fredouia,  N.  Y. 
ANDREWS,  C,  Nurseryman,  Siberian  Crab  Apples 

a  specialty.    Marengo,  111. 
ALUS,  S.  J.,  Keystone  Grape  Nurseries,  North  East 

Pa. 
BIRD,  W.  &  CO.  Nurserymen,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
BRAGG,  L.  D.,  &  Co.,  General  Nurserymen,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
BRUNER,  D.  T.,  General  Nursery,  Toledo,  Tama 

Co.,  Iowa. 
BLAIR  BROS.,  Lee'sSummit  Nurseries,  Ornamental 
Roses,  Bulbs;  Lee'sSummit,  Jackson  Co.,  Mo. 
BUDD,  J.  L.,  General  Nursery ;  Evergreens  from  seed 

a  specialty.    Shellsburg,  Iowa. 
BRYANT,  A.,  JR  ,  Nur-sery;  specialty,  young  Ever- 
greens, forest  trees,  grapes,  «fcc.    Princeton,  111. 
BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Salem  Grape  Nurseries;  specialty 
Salem,  Rogers'  Hybrids,  Ac;  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
BAKER  A  Co.,  Toledo  Nurseries;  a  full  assortment 

oflered.     Toledo,  Ohio. 
BARBER,  JOEL  &  A.  M.,  Miner  Plum  a  specialty  ; 

Lancaster,  Wis. 
BOWER,  S.,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  Cedar 

Rapids,  Iowa. 
CALDWELL,  W.  B.,  Parris  Nursery.     SweetPota- 

toes  and  Plants,  Parris,  HI. 
CAMPBELL,  GEO.  W.,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 

and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
CROWELL,    H.  F.,    Fairvlew   Avenue    Nurseries, 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 
CROUSE,  BRO,  Nurserymen,  Lonora,  Hancock  Co., 

111. 
CONGDON,  J.  Z.,  General  Nursery  and  Experimen- 
tal Garden,  Onarga,  Ills. 

DWIRE,  HARRISON,  Nurseryman,  De  Witt,  Clinton 

County,  Iowa. 
ENNIS,  DR.  JOHN  E.  &  Co.,  Gen'l  Nursery,  Hedge 
and  Forest  Tree  Seeds,  Lyons,  Iowa. 

ELLSWORTH,  LEWIS  &  CO.,    DuPage  Co.  Nur- 
series, Napierville,  Illinois. 
FROST,  E.  C,  Highland  Nurseries;  established  in 

1842;  Watkins,  New  York. 
FOSTER,  SUEL,  General  Nursery    Evergreens  and 
European  Larch;  no  humbug;  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
GOULD,  INGRAHAM,  General  Nursery;  72  acres; 

Catalogues  free  ;  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
GALUSHA,  O.  B.,  Gen'l  Nursery ;  specialties.  Ever- 
greens &  Apples;  Morris,  III.,  on  C.R.  I.  &P.  R. 
GREENMAN,  C.  H.,  Nurseryman;  Janesville  Grape 

a  specialty     Milton,  Wis. 
HOOPS  BROS  &  THOMAS,   complete  assortment. 
Evergreens,  Roses  and  Seedlings,  Westchester,  Pa. 
HEIKER,  W.F.,  General  Nursery  Stock.    Nursery 

established  in  1S22.    Dayton,  Ohio. 
HOAGG  &  BENNETT,  Petcis  County  Nursery,  Se- 

dalia.  Mo. 
HANSON,  H.,  General  Nursery,  Portland,  Oregon. 
HUDSON,  T.  K..  New  Seed  Potatoes,  Com  and  Oats, 

Kansas  City,  Mo 
HALL,    DANIEL  L.,    Madison    County   Nurseries, 

Alton,  111. 
HANCE  &  SON,  Peach  Trees  a  specialty.  Red  Bank, 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
HANNA,  B.  P.,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  Lu- 

ray,  Clark  Co.,  Mo. 
HARGIS  &  SOMERS,  Star  Nurseries,  wholesale  and 

retail,  Quincy,  111. 
H.  E.  HOOKER  &  BROTHER,  Nurserymen;  Pear 

Trees  a  specialty.    Rochester,  N.  Y. 
HEINL  BROTHERS,  Nurserymen;  Irish  Junipers  a 

specially.    Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
KNOWLTON,  I.  S.,  Rock  river  Nurseries.    Gener- 
al assortment.    Byron,  Ogle  Co.,  111. 
KELLOGG,  GEORGE  J.,  Belle  Cottage  Nurseries, 

Janesvi''e,  Wis. 
LONGWORIil    TM.,  formerly  of  Dubuque,  Iowa; 

GeniT;'[  .Nu;-.-ii:y  business,  Bloomiugton,  111. 
LITTLE,  0.  T.  Vv'.itliiiia  Nursery  ;  Ornamental  Trees, 

Evergrv^M.f,,  Sic.;  .jison.  111. 
LONG,  A.  &  SON    -  iir-«ry,  Hed<!e  Plants  and  Early 

Rose  Potatoes,  .lit.  Carroll.  111. 
MANSON,  J.  E.,  Tennessee   Nursery,  Murfreeeboro, 

Tenn. 
MANNING,    J.    W.,    General    Nursery,     Reading, 
Mass. 

MORGAN,  E.  D.,  General  Nursery  business,  Pella, 

Iowa. 
MAXWELL,  T.  C.  &  BROS.,  Nurserymen,  Geneva, 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MoWHORTER  *  HAYS,  Nurserymen,  Aledo,  Ills. 
MATHEWS,  JAS.  &  SON,  General  Nursery;  choice 

Grape  Vines  and  Evergreens;  Knosville,  Iowa. 
MURDOCH,  JOHN  R.  &  A..  Nurserymen,  Florists 

and  Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MADDOCKS,    A.    W.,    Great   Western   Nurseries; 

establi.shed  1847;  Toledo,  Ohio. 
MARSHALL,  S.  B.,    General    Nursery;     snecialty. 

Grimes'  Golden  Apple;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
NEALY  BROS.  &  BOCH,  Nurserymen,  Burlington, 

Iowa. 
NOURSE,  WHITE  &  CO,,  Pot,  Plant,  and  Garden 

Trellises,  Westboro,  Mass. 
NOURSE,   WM.   A.,    General  Nursery  and  Forest 

Tree  Seedlings,  Moline,  III. 
NOSMAN,  LEVI,  General  Nursery  business,  Pella, 

Iowa. 
OTTO  &  ACHELIS.  (late  J.  L.  Darlington  &,  Co.,) 

Marris  Nurseries,  Westchester,  Pa. 
PATTERSON,  CHARLES,  Hedge  Plants  and  Apple 

Seedlings,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
PLUMB,  J.  C,  Nur.-eryman,  Milton,  Wisconsin. 
PECK,   D.  E.  &  CO..    Nur.-erymeu,    Marengo,  Mc- 

Henry  Co.,  Illinois. 
PITTS,  T.  J.,  Hardy  Fruit  and  Evergreen  Nursery, 

Nashua,  Iowa. 
RICHMOND,    J.  &    E.,    Prospect    Hill    Nursery, 

Gene.-;eo,  Henry  Co.,  111. 
SHERMAN.  BUEL,  Nurseryman;  European  Larch 
a  specially.    Fredericksbuig,  Iowa. 

SCOTT,  D.  WILMOT,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Ga- 
lena, 111. 

SHEARMAN,  J.  S., Northwestern  Nurseries;  Green- 
house Plants  a  specialty ;  Rockiord,  111. 

SEELY",  C.  W.,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  and 
Ornamental  Plants,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS,  SILAS,  Clinion  Nursery.  Complete  .as- 
sortment of  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

TERRY',  H.  A.,  Nurseryman,  Florist,  and  Fruit 
Grower,  Crescent  City,  Iowa. 

TULL,  JOHN  R.  &  SON,  Tulland  Nursery  and  Gar- 
den, Pontoosirc,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

VAIL,  A.  H.  &  Co.,  General  Nursery,  Marengo, 
McHenry  Co.,  111. 

VICK,  JAMES.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
&c.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WATSON,  B.  M.,  General  Nursery  and  Seeds,  Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

WOODARD,  L.  &  Co,  Gen'l  Nursery,  Apple  and  Pear 
Seedlings,  Root  Grafts,  &c.,  Marengo,  111. 

WEIR,  D.  B.,  Nursery  and  Fruit  Growing,  Lacon, 
Illinois. 

WEED,  JAMES,  Fruit,  Nursery,  and  Sweet  Pota- 
toes, Muscatine,  Iowa. 

WOODRUFF,  J.,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Ripon,  Wis. 


Du  Page  County  Nurseries, 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 

PEOPRIETORS, 

{Thirty  miles  West  of  Chicago.) 
TXT'E  offer  this  Spring,  at  wholesale  and  retail,  to 

Nurserynieu,  Dealers,  Aiuateurss  Farmers 

and  others,  an  extensive  assortment  of  Trees.  Shrubs 
and  Plants  ad;ipted  to  our  Northwestern  climate. 
Twenty  years  as  Nurserymen  hasgivea  an  experience 
which  enables  us  to  select  for  propagation  and  culti- 
vation those  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  that  com- 
bine quality,  hardines:?,  and  productiveness;  ihe 
three  great  essentials  to  success  in  fruit  growing. 
Our  stock  in  part  consists  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  Pliiius,  Quinces,  Grapes*  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blaek- 
berrtes,  Strawberries,  A:e. 

In  the  Ornamental  Department,  we  cultivate  hardy 
deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees  for  shade,  timber 
and  screens;  Flowering  --hriibs  and  Plants;  Koses: 
Hardy.  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Everblooming.  Bourbon, 
Tea,  Noisette,  China  or  Bengal,  Mosh.  and  Climbing. 
Also,  greenhouse  and  bedding  out  plants,  Dahlias, 
&c.  Stock  and  variety  unsurpassed  by  any.  Our 
prices  are  very  low.  To  clear  the  ground,  which 
must  be  done  this  Spring,  wc  offer  at  special  rates  a 
portion  of  our  stock.  Catalogaes  sent  to  post-paid 
applicants  3-2 

IffiUSCATINE  NURSERYT 


BY    SUEL 

Fruit    Trees, 


FOSTER. 

Everareens, 


AND    VINES. 

Also,  Fifiy  Bushels  Early  Rose  Potatoes,  at 

the  reduced  price  of  ?3.00  per  bushel,     'fhe  uarliest, 
best,  and  greatest  yield  of  any  Potato  I  have  tried. 
3-2 

FRUIT  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT  ? 

EVERYBODY  can  have  the  benefit  of  thirty  years' 
experience,  in  ray  new  Descriptive  Cataloifuo  of 
50  pages,  for  lOo.    It  lolls  what  and  how  to  plant 
8-1  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.  3 


HZI^TZ;.    BROS.' 

NEW    DESCRIPTIVE 

Plant  and  Eose  Catalogue 

Is   NOW  READY,   and  will  be  mailed  free,    as 
usual,  to  our  old  cusiomers;  to  others  on  applica- 
tion, enclosing  stamp  to  prepay  postage. 
SPECIALTIES : 

Per  1000 

5,000  PhiladelpUia  Raspberries J  :i5.00 

3,000  Van  Buron  Golden  Dwarf  Peach 160.00 

10,000  White  Dutch  Currants,  extra,  1  year...    30.00 

10,(  03  Red  Dutch  Currants,  extra,  1  year 20.00 

10,(100  Irish  Junipers,  4  to  6  inch,  1  yr,  transpl.    30.00 
20,000  Irish  Junipers,  4  to  6  in  ,  rooted  cutt'gs    25  00 

An  immense  Stock  of 

Beddixig    Plants ! 

Our  Verbenas  are  free  from  mildew  or  rust. 
Address 

HEINL   BROS/ 

3-2  TEERE  HAUTE,  IND. 


50,000  Choice  Grape  Vines 

FOR   SALE! 

2,000,000   Grape    Vines   and    Currant 
Cuttings, 

OF  all   the   leading   varieties,   CIteaper  than 
anynrliere  else. 
Also,   Strawberry,  Currants,    Gooseberry,    Black- 
berry, Pie  Plant,  Rotes,  and  other  Nursery  Stock. 
I  will  take  sood  W^estern  Lands  at  Cash 
value,  for  Nursery  Stock. 

To   make    short,    applicants   must   give  a   plain 
description  and  price  ol  lands. 

Address  DR.  H.  SCHRODER, 

3-3m  Bloomington,  Ills. 


SHAXKLAND 


AND 


ITTTHSBR'Sr, 

TWO   MILES   NORTH   OF   I>I7BIJaiIE:. 


Stock  for  Spring  of  1870. 


3,000    5  year  old  Apple  Trees; 
20,000    3  year  old  Apple  Trees: 
20,000    2  year  old  Apple  Trees: 
30,000    1  year  old  Apple  Trees; 
5,000  Transcendent  and  Hvslop  Crabs; 
3,000  Early  Richmond  Clierry  Trees; 
1,000  Standard  Pear  Trees; 
2,000  Minor  and  Chickasaw  Plums; 
5,000  Evergreens,   Norway  Spruce,  Balsam,  Fir, 

<S;c.,&c. 
10,000  Raspberries,  all  the  hardy  varieties; 
60.000  Strawberry  plants,  20  difl'erent  sorts; 
10,000  Currants,  Cherry,  White  Grape,  Red  Dutch, 

Ver.-^aillse,  *S:c.,  &c. 
ROSES— All  the  hardy  varieties  adapted  to  out 
door  culture ;  Wigelias.  Snow  Balls,  Lilac,  Peonies, 
Phloxes,  Dahlias,  &c  ,  &c. 
A  liberal  discount  to  dealers.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
E.  R.  SHANKLAND, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

SEED~CORN. 

A  new  and  valuable  variety  of  Corn,  ripens  early, 
(the  past,  the  last  week  in  August,)  very  prolific, 
large  irrain  and  small  cob. 
$1.00  per  quart  by  mail,  postpaid. 

E.  R,  SHANKLAND, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


CRZMBS'   GOZiDBlT! 

Acknowledged  by  Pomologists  throughout  our 
Country 

"The  Coming  Apple!" 

ORIGINAL  TREE,  over  eighty  years  old,  having 
fruited  annually  for  seventy-five  years. 
Send  for  circulars.    Address 

S.  B.  MARSHALL, 
Box  il7i*,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Also,  Imported  French  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  small 
Evergreens,  for  Nurserymen.  3-1 


Pomology,     Gardening,      Forestry,       Horticulture, 


Architecture, 
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MARK    MILLER, 

Editor  and  P>-oprietor,      -      -       Vcs  Moines, 

J.  STAYMAN,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


Single  Copy S  1.00 

To  a  Club  of  FiVB -1.50 

Twenty 15.00 

With  an  extra  capy  to  the  agent,  without  re- 
gard to  size  of  club. 

Queries. —  We  invite  questions  from  our 
readers  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  Pomology, 
upon   wliieU  information    may   be   desired. — 

ADVERTISING   BATES: 

Space  of  5  lines  or  less,  first  insertion,  $1.25. 
Eacli  subsequent  insertion  81.00. 

10  lines,  first  insertion,  $2.50.  Bach  subse- 
quent insertion  $1.25. 

One-fourth  column,  first  insertion,  $5.00. 
Each  sut)sequent  insertion  S'J.OO. 

One-half  column,  first  insertion,  $7.00.  Each 
subsequent  insertion  ?5.00. 

One  column,  first  insertion,  $10.00.  Each 
subsequent  insertion  $5.00. 

For  a  longer  continuance  tlian  three  montlis 
a  reasonable  reduction  "will  be  made  on  the 
above  rales. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Kansas. 

As  public  attention  has  becu  called  to 
Kansas  as  a  fruit  growing  State,  we  believe 
a  few  remarks  on  our  present  prospects  of 
fruit  to  bo  of  general  interest.  It  is  not  our 
object,  and  never  has  been,  to  shrink  from 
our  duty,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be  to 
our  feelings,  but  give  the  facts  as  they  exist, 
believing  and  knowing  our  advantages  for 
fruit  growing  cannot  be  changed  by  one  dis- 
aster, however  great  it  may  appear  to  be. — 
We  have  had  a  mild,  dry,  and  pleasant  win- 
ter, and  all  kinds  of  fruit  came  through  safe 
except  some  varieties  of  the  more  tender 
budded  peaches,  which  were  killed  by  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  of  the  16th 
of  January,  and  the  18th  to  the  30th  of 
February — being  respectively  51  and  58 
degrees. 

We  have  observed  that  60  degrees  is  the 
maximum  of  a  sudden  change  the  peach  will 
endure,  irrespective  of  the  low  temperature. 
As  spring  advanced  our  prospects  bright- 
ened. The  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit 
buds ;  they  began  to  swell  and  unfold,  and 
on  the  14th  of  April  the  peach  trees  could 
be  seen  in  every  direction  in  full  Iiloom,  and 
up  to  that  eyening  there  never  was  a  brighter 
prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  general 
rejoicing.  But  as  the  setting  sun  began  to 
disappear,  so  did  our  fruit  prospects  begin  to 
glimmer ;  for  the  wind  tliat  had  been  blow- 
ing from  the  south-west  with  a  gale  for  sev- 


eral days,  changed  suddenly  to  the  north- 
west, which  blew  fiercely  for  three  days, 
sinking  the  temperature  55  degrees, — from 
73  to  18. 

This  sudden  change  or  severe  cold  would 
not  have  destroyed  our  fruit  crop  had  not 
the  previous  twelve  days  been  of  such  jii 
high  temperature.  The  mean  being  55.6 
degrees,  and  maximum  being  87.  Sucli  a 
high  temperature  for  nearly  two  weeks  had 
prematurely  developed  all  tlie  fruit  buds  and 
brought  many  to  full  bloom  several  days  too 
soon.  Had  the  mean  temperature  been  50 
degrees  no  such  disaster  could  have  occurred, 
and  until  it  had  reached  53  it  could  not 
have  afl'ected  the  grape. 

In  this  instance  we  have  55  degrees  in  its 
blooming  slate.  Had  it  not  fallen  much 
below  the  freezing  point  our  crop  would  not 
have  been  much  injured,  but  in  sinking  as 
low  as  18  froze  the  buds  to  solid  ice,  which 
nearly  destroyed  all  our  apples,  peaches, 
cherries,  and  all  of  the  pears  and  plums; 
half  of  the  grapes,  strawberries,  blackber- 
ries and  currants.  The  i^eaches  saved,  are 
seedlings— the  bloom  being  only  partially 
expanded — and  apples  (those  very  late 
blooming  kinds) ;  and  the  Late  Duke  and 
Morello  Cherries,  not  much  developed. 

We  have  examined  several  vineyards  and 
find  fully  half  of  the  buds  killed,  but  we 
think  there  is  sufficient  dormant  buds  left  to 
produce  a  fair  crop  of  grapes.  Although 
our  fruit  prospects  liave  been  blasted  for 
this  season,  we  should  not  be  discouraged, 
for  such  disasters  do  not  frequently  occur 
in  Kansas — this  being  the  only  case  iu  the 
last  ten  years.  Should  we,  however,  bo 
subject  to  such  changes  late  in  the  season, 
we  have  the  means  at  our  hand  (to  succeed 
in  fruit  growing.  Science  and  art  have 
produced  a  revolution  on  this  subject  in 
the  last  few  years.  We  have  discovered  the 
exact  degree  of  cold  that  will  destroy  our 
fruit,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  heat  to  develop 
and  mature  it.  Those^  conditions  we  can 
command,  first :  by  selecting  proper  loca- 
tions; second,  Iiy  choice  of  varieties. 

First : — By  planting  on  northern  exposed 
slopes  and  cold  locations,  to  keep  tlie  bloom 
back  late  in  the  spring  when  all  danger  is 
over.  Sccontl — By  selecting  varieties  that 
do  not  develop  the  fruit  buds  so  early  in  tlie 
spring,  as  the  following  varieties  of  apples : 


Raule's  Janettc,  Jeffries,  Tetofsky,Bohannan, 
Fondling,  Drap  dc'  Or,  Chief  Good,  Mother, 
Calawahee,  Sweet  Swaar,  Chandler,  Empe- 
rer.  Black  Jack,  Peach  Apple,  Butter  Apple, 
Northern  Spy,  Knox  Russet,  Prolific  Blush,. 
Hog  Island  Sweet,  Choice.  Also  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  nearly  as  late,  being  but  a 
few  days  difflercnce  :  King,  Keim,  Canada, 
Dr.  Dewitt,  Neversink,  Winter  Sweet,  Kan- 
sas Sweet,  Jersey  Sweet,  Sciota  Beauty, 
Tahnans  Sweet,  Green  Pearmain,  Fall  Wine 
Sap,  Cluster  Pijarmain,  Morgan's  Favorite, 
Striped  Gilleflower,  Marks,  Adams,  Printz, 
Krowser,  Chronicle,  Oskaloosa,  Late  Green, 
Broadwell,  Brittle  Sweet,  St.  Lawrence, 
Hampton's  Honey,  Terry's  White  Fall,  Hen- 
wood  Bellfleur,  Flushing  Spitzenburg,  Sum- 
mer Bellfleur,  Pa. 

In  the  above  list  of  apples  we  have  fifty 
varieties.  Had  we  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  this  season  we  would  have  plenty  of 
fruit  in  almost  any  location.  We  might  also 
make  selections  of  late  blooming  peaches, 
cherries,  and  grapes. 

The  peach  will  endure  a  much  harder  freeze 
than  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  or  the  grape, 
when  only  partially  expanded ;  while  in  its 
dormant  state  it  will  not.  The  Clinton, 
Osee,  and  Concord  grapes,  which  are  among 
our  hardiest  varieties,  have  suffered  much 
more  than  the  Catawba,  which  is  much  more 
tender,  but  the  buds  were  not  so  fur  ad- 
vanced. 

This  is  no  theory,  for  we  find  many  Wine 
Saps  not  injured  on  cold  ground,  while  other 
Wine  Saps  on  warmer  ground,  not  ten  rods 
away,  were  all  killed,  being,  of  course,  more 
fully  developed.  Coiisequenllj',  had  this 
cold  snap  come  a  few  days  sooner  it 
would  have  done  but  little  harm,  or  could 
our  fruit  trees  have  been  in  a  cold  situation 
the  result  would  have  been  equally  favor- 
able. Or  under  existing  circumstances  had 
we  a  sufficient  numljcr  of  late  blooming 
sorts  we  would  have  escipcd  a  total  loss. 

It  is  these  andluany  similar  meterological 
facts  we  have  been  for  years  laboring  to 
show  to  the  public: — proving  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  each  variety  of  fruit  to  withstand 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  etc.  To  learn 
these  facts  and  overcome  these  difficulties  is 
the  science  of  successful  fruit  growing.  We 
have  classified  hundreds  of  varieties  under 
all  the  conditions  observable,  and  we  believe 
we  have  arrived  at  satisfactory  meterological 
data  to  determine  the  varieties  adiipted  to 
any  given  locality  or  vicissitude  of  climate. 
J.  Stayman,  Ass't  Ed. 


so 


THE     POMOLOGIST. 


April  and  May 


Reported  for  the  Western  Pomologist. 
Report  of  the  3d.  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society. 

HELD  AT  DIXON,  JANUARY  25,  26,   &  37,  1870. 

FIRST    DAY — MONDAY    SKSSION. 

Tuesday,  January  26th.— The  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Ilorticultural  Society  com- 
menced its  session  in  this  city  to-day.  President 
Cochran  being  dangerously  ill,  Vice-President  A. 
Bryant  Jr.,  is  the  presiding  officer.  The  session 
having  been  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sickels,  Mhj.  Cheney,  of  Dixon,  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  society  to  the  city,  and  extended 
to  them  its  hospitality.  The  Vice-President  res- 
ponded in  an  appropriate  speech,  after  which  he 
delivered  the  annual  address,  announcing  the 
severe  illness  of  President  Cochran,  of  whom  he 
spoke  in  highly  complimentary  terms.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  objects  of  this  society,  he  said  that  this 
society  should  be  gathering  information  for  this 
section  of  the  State  ;  the  varieties  ot  fruit  suita- 
ble for  other  localities  were  unfit  for  this  part  of 
the  State.  He  thought  we  could  be  successful  in 
fruit  growing  only  by  raising  the  seed  in  our  own 
soil.  He  favored  planting  forests  over  the  exten- 
sive prairies  of  Northern  Illinois,  and  thought 
geology  should  be  carefully  and  closely  studied  in 
connection  with  horticulture.  The  address  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  the  speak- 
er's suggestions  met  the   hearty   approval   of  all 

the  members. 

A  committee  of  three  were  appointed  to  pre- 
pare business  for  the  society. 

THE    REPORTS  OP    STANDING     COMSIITTEES 

were  then  read. 

Mr.  McWhorter,  of  the  committee  on  geology, 
made  a  report,  referring  mostly  to  the  county  of 
Mercer,  the  soil  of  which,  rich  in  calcareous  matter, 
was  well  adapted  to  fruit  raising  and  grape  grow- 
ing. This  report,  although  local  in  its  nature, 
was  highly  interesting. 

Mr.  Robson,  of  Galena,  of  the  committee  on 
ornithology,  thought  that  ornithology  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  every  one  who  would  become 
a  successful  horticulturist,  and  defended  the 
birds  in  general  in  an  able  and  well  written  re- 
port. 

Dr;  Hill,     State  horticulturist,     stated    it  as 

his  experience  that  the  Oriole  did  not  destroy 
the  curculio  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Robsou,  and  claim- 
ed that  this  bird  marred  both  the  grape  and  the 
cherry  by  wetting  its  bill  on  them,  and  that  it 
not  only  would  not  eat  caterpillars,  but  would 
also  eat  the  bugs  that  did  eat  caterpillars,  and 
took  issue  generally  with  Mr.  R.  on  his  assertion 
that  birds  were  the  friends  of  man,  and  especially 
the  horticulturist. 

Mr.  McAfee,  of  committee  on  Botany,  in  an  ex- 
haustive report,  argued  that  this  study  should  be 
popularized  by  doing  away  with  its  cumbrous 
technicalities  which  were  used  to  mask  the  real 
meaning,  and  rendered  it  so   dry  and   uninviting 

a  study. 

Dr.  Nygatt,  of  the  committee  on  Entomology, 
had  no  essay  or  speech  prepared.  He  had  studied 
with  considerable  care  both  the  white  and  brown 
species  of  bark-louse.  They  hatched  from  20th 
of  May  to  10th  of  June  according  to  the  season. 
He  thought  both  varieties  equally  destructive, 
but  that  neither  were  as  much  so  now  as  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Since  the  hard  winter  of  six  or  seven 
years  ago  he  had  seen  none  in  his  orchard.  The 
lice  hatched  after  the  apple  was  formed,  and  he 
had  destroyed  them  by  applying  soft  soap  with  a 
common  blacking  brush,  finding  fully  four-fifths 
of  them  on  the  old  growth  of  trees. 


Mr.  Harris  had  used  lye  on  his  trees,  but  it  de- 
foliated the  branches,  and  in  the  fall  he  had 
again  found  lice  an  the  trees. 

Dr.  Mygatt  said  Mr.  Harris  had  erred  in  not 
waiting  until  the  lice  hatched.  That  they  must 
hatch  after  the  apple  had  formed,  as  they  were 
found  on  the  apple  when  it  was  the  size  of  a  pea. 
If  he  had  applied  the  lye  then,  he  would  have 
destroyed  them.  He  considered  the  brown  va- 
riety of  little  harm  to  the  pear  tree,  but  that  the 
white  was  very  destructive. 

Mr.  McAfee  thought  that  brine  would  be  bene- 
ficial as  a  remedy  against  old  bark-lice,  as  it 
would  jiiffuse  through  the  animal  membrane  and 
destroy  it.  He  stated  this  as  a  thing  it  would  be 
well  to  experiment  upon. 

Mr  Robson  thought  these  lice  must  be  blown 
from  place  to  place,  and  in  support  of  this  suppo- 
sition stated  that  during  a  high  wind  he  had 
spread  a  cioth  forty  feet  from  a  tree,  and  in  three 
hours  had  found  it  covered  with  them. 

Session  adjourned  until  1:30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Charles  Andrews  of  Marengo,  and  Wm.  A, 
Nourse,  of  Moline,  were  appointed  recording  Sec- 
retaries. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  fruit  lists  being 
called  for,  Mr.  Bryant,  Sr.,  reyortcd  that  the 
wine-sap  was  an  unprofitable  apple  in  Bureau 
County. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Gelena,  thought  the  Red  June 
should  be  taken  from  the  list.  He  considered  the 
wine-sap  a  good  variety,  and  the  Soulardcrab  ex- 
cellent. He  did  not  consider  the  latter  a  wild 
crab,  but  that  its  parent  was  a  common  apple. 

Mr.  Soulard  had  grown  the  Soulard  crab  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  thought  its  leaf  resembled 
the  apple  more  than  the  wild  crab. 

Mr  McAfee  thought  the  Soulard  a  hybrid.  He 
said  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that  a  young  tree 
was  a  hybrid,  but  gave  a  botanical  explanation  in 
support  of  this  presumption. 

Mr.  Schoficld,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
"  Ornamental  and  Useful  Tree  Plantations,"  had 
but  recently  learned  that  he  had  been  appointed 
on  this  committee,  and  did  not  come  prepared  to 
give  a  full  report.  He  considered  all  tree  plant- 
ations as  both  ornamental  and  useful,  and  recom- 
mended a  system  of  tree  planting  on  every  farm, 
including  one  sixteenth  of  its  extent,  and  thought 
that  the  society  should  exert  its  influence  to  secure 
both  general  and  State  legislation  in  furtherance 
of  this  project.  He  thought  that  pine  and  larch 
especially  should  be  planted  in  all  the  public  do- 
main east  of  the  rocky  mountains,  and  also  favor- 
ed Mr.  MediU's  plan  of  transplanting,  and  deem- 
ed it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  State 
should  extend  its  assistance  to  this  object. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  report,  eliminating  that  portion  referring 
to  Mr.  MediU's  plan,  together  with  such  action  as 
this  society  might  take  on  the  subject,  to  the 
State  constitutional  convention,  and  a  committee 
of  five,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  Bryant,  Sr.,  Tyler 
McWhorter,  Lewis  Ellswortb,  Samuel  Edwards, 
and  E.  C.  Schofield,  were  appointed  to  draft  and 
present  resolutions  to  the  convention,  looking  to- 
ward the  procurement  of  State  aid  in  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Minkler,  of  committee  on  orchards 
and  vineyards  reported  that  those  varieties  of  ap- 
ples with  largo  leaf,  and  downy  underneath,  were 
the  most  fruitful  class  the  past  year.  The  failure 
of  other  varieties  he  attributed  to  the  perforating 
of  the   leaf   by    tne   hopper.     While  the    thick, 


downy  leaved  varieties  easily  resisted  the  at- 
tacks of  this  insect,  these  thin  leaved  varieties 
fell  victims  to  its  ravages. 

Mr.  McAfee  coincided  with  Mr.  Minkler,  and 
said  his  observation  had  extended  to  the  grape. 

Dr.  Hull  thought  no  tree  on  the  list  should  be 
discarded  on  account  of  the  scab  caused  by  lice. 
They  could  be  easily  killed  by  throwing  tobacco 
water  and  soap  upon  the  tree  with  a  garden  en- 
gine. 

Mr.  McAfee,  of  the  committee  on  vegetable 
physiology  read  an  able  and  interesting  report, 
dwelling  in  connection  with  this  subject,  especi- 
ally upon  preservation  of  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
the  care  they  required  in  packing,  claiming  that 
the  roots  should  on  no  account  be  bent. 

On  motion  the  reports  of  the  several  committees 
were  referred  to  the  publishing  committee. 

After  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
revising  the  apple  list,  it  was  finally  decided  not 
to  make  any  revision  of  the  list  this  year  owing 
to  the  past  unfavorable  season. 

Mr  Edwards  then  read  an  essay  on  "  timber 
shelter  for  prairies.  Mr  E.  deemed  this  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  recommended  that  every 
farmer  plant  trees,  especially  trees  of  rapid  growth 
and  that  would  be  valuable  when  grown.  White 
willow,  Norway  pine,  hemlock,  white  pine,  and 
others  of  the  pine  family  he  thought  best  to  plant. 
In  planting,  the  plan  he  had  adopted,  and  con- 
sidered best,  was  to  plant  the  deciduous  trees  on 
the  outside  of  the  belt. 

Suel  Foster,  the  veteran  horticulturist  of  Iowa, 
gave  an  interesting  essay  on  horticulture.  He 
thought  that  the  youth  of  both  sexes  should  be 
taught  the  general  principles  of  horticulture,  and 
claimed  that  if  girls  were  so  taught,  and  were  re- 
quired to  spend  three  hours  in  each  day  in  the 
garden  receiving  practical  instruction  in  every- 
thing relating  to  horticulture  in  all  its  branches' 
that  it  would  become  so  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  useful,  that  they  would  desert  their 
pianos  and  their  in-door  ornaments  for  what  would 
and  eventually  must  become  a  science  and  an  art. 
He  spoke  in  genernl  terms  on  the  subject  of  tree 
planting. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Capt.  Beebe,  of  Galena,  in  a  long  and  interest- 
ing address,  explained  the  manner  of  sprouting 
buds  and  cuttings  in  green  houses,  by  means  of  a 
tank  and  lamp,  and  exhibited  to  the  society  the 
manner  in  which  the  lamp  was  worked. 

Mr.  Robson  said  that  by  this  means  fuschia  cut- 
tings were  sprouted  in  two  weeks,  and  verbenas 
in  three. 

Dr.  Hull  delivered  an  address  on  the  growth  of 
trees,  and  the  theory  of  sun-scald. 

Adjourned  until   9   o'clock  to  morrow  morning. 

Wednesday,  January  26. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

After  prayer,  by  S.  G.  Minkler,  the  question  of 
the  revision  of  the  pear  list  was  brought  up,  but 
after  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  leave  it 
unchanged. 

In  discussing  the 

PLUM   LIST 

a  controversy  of  considerable  length  arose  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  known  as  the  Townsend  plum. 
Mr.  Robson,  of  Galena,  gaveahistory  of  this  plum, 
claiming  that  a  Mr.  Hinkley  disseminated  this 
tree  over  forty  years  age.  He  thought  it  was  not 
aseedling  of  the  "  Magnum  Bonum,  "  but  of  the 
"Chickasaw."  That  it  was  not  identical  with 
the  "  Wild  Goose,"  but  of  the  same  species      He 
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moved  that  thename  of  this  plum,  which  is  known 
on  the  society's  books  as  the  "  Townsend  Plum," 
be  changed  to  "  Hinkley  " 

Mr.  McAfee  moved  an  amendment  that  a  com* 
mittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  investigate  ad  in- 
terim,  the  different  varieties  of  the  "  Chickasaw  " 
plum,  and  the  origin  of  the  same,  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  society. 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

A  committee  of  three  was  also  appointed  to  pre. 

pare  a  plum  list  for  the  future   action   of  the 

society. 
Upon  the  calling  of  the 

CHERRY     LIST 

a  good  deal  of  discussion  ensued  in  reference  to 
the  different  varieties.  The  following  list  was 
adopted — Early  Richmond,  Late  Kentish. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Skinner  then  delivered  an  essay  on 
the  Russian  apple.  He  had  deemed  it  necessary 
to  procure  a  hardy  apple  for  the  northern  portion 
of  Illinois,  and  had  sent  to  Russia  for  varieties, 
some  coming  from  the  62d  degree  of  North  lati- 
tude. He  thought  that  the  Duchess  of  Odenburg 
a  good  type  of  the  Russian  apple.  These  apples 
were  claimed  to  be  coarse  in  quality.  This  he 
admitted  as  true,  but  thought  that  they  should 
not  be  discarded  on  that  account  if  they 
would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  our  changea- 
able  climate.  Mr.  Skinner  proposed  to  donate 
scions  of  all  his  Russian  varieties  to  all  members 
of  the  society.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Mr.  S.  for  his  donation,  and  his  list  ordered 
printed. 

Suel  Foster  made  extended  remarks  on  horti- 
culture,   the    substance    of  which    is  heretofore 

given. 
Adjourned  until  1^  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Mr.  Piatt,  of  Chicago,  exhibited  some  very  fine 
California  fruit,  amongst  others  the  Pound  pear, 
and  the  Nickajack  apple.  This  latter  is  a  beau- 
tiful apple,  and  Mr.  P.  said  he  had  never  seen  a 
single  defect  in  this  variety.  He  thought  that 
the  Californians  could  not  successfully  compete 
with  us,  by  sending  either  apples  or  pears  to  this 
market  neither  of  which  was  so  delicately  flavored 
as  our  own  fruit.  The  freights  were  too  high,  it 
costing  7i  cents  per  pound.  Grapes  were  sent 
from  there  that  were  very  far  superior  to  any  that 
we  could  grow  here,  and  consequently  were  in  de- 
mand. 

Mr.  Budd,  of  Iowa,  read  an  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject of  grafting  the  pear  on  the  white  thorn.  He 
thought  that  failure  heretofore  had  resulted  from 
mistaking  the  common  thorn  for  the  white  thorn. 
Seedling  thorn  plants  should  be  used,  to  obtain 
which  the  seeds  were  mixed  with  meal  and  fed 
to  cattle,  and  the  droppings  planted,  and  in  the 
following  spring  the  seeds  will  germinate,  whereas 
by  natural  planting  it  reqairos  two  years.  Dr. 
Hull  thought  that  a  weak  preparation  »f  sulphuric 
acid  would  promote  early  germination,  but 
thought  that  only  pear  seedlings  should  be  used 
for  grafting,  and  after  some  discussion  and  debate 
a  resolution  recommending  the  pear  seedling  up 
on  which  to  graft  the  pear,  was  adopted. 

THE   ELECTION  OF   OFFICERS 

resulted  as  follows :  President,  Samuel  Edwards ; 
Vice-Presidents,  D.  C.  Schofield,  J.  B.  Bubach, 
Lewis  Ellsworth,  Dr.  Mygatt,  andEdgar Sanders; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  D.  Wilmot  Scott;  Re- 
cording Secretaries,  Charles  Andrews,  and  H.  D. 
Emery;  Treasurer,  E.  H.  Skinner;  members  of 
Executive  Committee,  J.  W.  Cochran,  S.  Ed- 
wards, and  James  G.  Soulard. 


A  very  finely  written  poem  by  T.  Hempstead, 
of  Fairbury,  entitled  *'  The  Ideal  Prairie  Home," 
was  read  by  Samuel  Edwards,  amidst  frequent  ap- 
plause. 

The  list  of  ornamental  trees  was  left  unchanged 

Judge  Knapp,  of  Wisconsin,  said  he  had  known 
oases  of  the  plum  being  protected  from  the  circu- 
lio  by  stable  manure ;  others  denied  that  it  had 
any  eflacacy  whatever. 

Dr.  Henry  Skinner  read  an  essay  on  entomolo- 
gy and  its  study,  after  which,  on  motion  of  E.  H 
Skinner,  the  seciety  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing Gov.  Palmer  to  appoint  Dr.  Skinner  State 
Entomologist  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  B.  D.  Walsh,  A.  M. 

A  LIGNARICM 

centaininglSO  varieties  of  native  trees  was  pro- 
duced by  H.  H  McAfee,  who  read  an  especially 
pleasing  and  interesting  essay  on  the  value  of  tree 
planting,  and  its  effect  on  rainfalls.  He  thought 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  climate  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  area  should  ^be  covered  with 
timber. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

Dr.  Warder  addressed  the  society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  shelter  beltsand  tree  planting,  after  which 
E.G.  Schofield  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  trustees  of  the  Industrial  Uni- 
versity have  adopted  a  plan  for  a  plantation  of 
useful  forest  trees,  embracing  some  thirty  specie2 
and  to  cover  some  seventy  acres,  therefore, 

Reso/vedj  That  we  trust  that  the  plan  will  be 
carried  out  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  in  order 
to  give  the  farmers  of  the  State  practical  lessons 
in  tree  planting. 

THIRD  DAT. 

HORNING   SESSION. 

A  general  discussion  on  *'  the  agencies  operating 
injuriously  to  successful  fruit  culture,"  was  the 
first  thing  in  order,  and  as  every  one  had  some- 
thing to  say  on  this  subject,  three  minutes  were 
allowed  each  sperker.  After  this  discussion  Mr. 
McAfee  made 

A    PRESENTATION 

of  his  Lignarium  to  Dr.  Warder.     This  fine  gift 

was  received  by  the  Doctor  on  condition  that  he 
could  pass  it  over  to  to  the  Industrial  University. 

Announcements  having  b^en  made  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Central  Illinois  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society,  Mr. 
Shephard  offered  the  following  : 

Whereas,  By  an  act  of  Congress,  a  fund  for  the 
endowment  of  institutions  in  each  State,  has  been 
granted  for  teaching  as  its  leading  object,  those 
sciences  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanie 
arts,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classi 
cal  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  for  the 
advancement  and  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and, 

Whereas,  In  our  State  Institution,  organized 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  endowment,  the  trustees  do,  by  their  pub- 
lished circulars,  give  each  student  the  right  to 
decide  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  irres- 
pective of  the  declared  design  of  the  endowment, 
therefore, 

Resofved,  As  the  sense  of  this  society,  that  any 
and  all  teaching  in  said  institution  that  super- 
cedes or  comes  in  competition  with  the  declared 
leading  design  of  such  grant  should  be  ruled  con- 
traband, and  be  disallowed  at  all  times  in  such 
school. 


Resolved,  Jurthery  As  the  sense  of  this  society, 
that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  funds  for  the  leading  design  of  the 
grant  that  the  charter  of  our  State  Institution 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  confine  its  teaching  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  until  the  pu- 
pil has  taken  a  full  course  in  them,  and  then,  if 
so  desiring,  may  have  such  classical  and  literary 
instructions  as  the  institution  may  be  able  to  af- 
ford. 

Reso/ved,  furtktr.  That  the  exclusion  of  the 
female  sex  from  a  full  participation  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  education  in  our  agricultural 
schools,  as  they  should  be  able  to  give,  is  a  fla- 
grant wrong  to  both  male  and  female,  and  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated. 

Resolved^  That  this  society  earnestly  ask  a 
representative  convention  from  all  the  county 
societies,  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  horticul- 
tural, to  take  into  consideration  the  present  state 
and  future  prospects  of  our  Industrial  Univer- 
sity, ond  make  such  indication  of  their  wishes  aa 
will  be  a  sure  guide  in  attempting  their  reforma- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shephard,  in  support  of  his  resolutions, 
thought  that  farmer's  sons  and  daughters  should 
be  educated  for  the  new  order  and  condition  of 
things,  and  that  farmers  should  know  something 
of  chemistry,  geology  of  soils,  of  botany,  and  ev- 
erything that  will  aid  him  in  becoming  a  better 
farmer. 

Dr,  Warder  and  President  Edwards  having  spo- 
ken in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  in  reference  to  the 
Institution,  the  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Prof  Shaw,  of  Mt.  Carroll,  in  a  lecture  entitled 
"  Breath  of  the  Ocean  upon  the  Land,"  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  effect  that  the  ocean 
has  upon  trees  and  plants,  influencing  and  affect- 
ing the  atmosphere  from  which  is  derived  so  great 
a  part  of  the  plant  food,  and  nourishing  their 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth-  He  thought  that 
man  could  modify  the  climate  to  a  great  extent  by 
culture  and  tree  planting.  Trees  and  forests 
would  absorb  the  plant  food  that  otherwise  would 
be  borne  away  on  the  wind  and  lost,  and  showed 
how  waste  and  desolate  the  rich  lands  of  Asia  had 
become  by  the  removal  of  its  great  forests. 

Mr.  Shearman  had  just  returned  from  Nebraska 
and  displayed  apples  of  the  Pennock,  Ben  Davis, 
Fall  Pippin,  and  Tulpehocken  varieties,  which 
were  sent  by  the  President  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Horticultural  Society,  a  greeting  to  this  society 
of  a  sister  State. 

A  committee  consisting  of  S.  D.  Davis,  Lewis 
iillsworth,  Smily  Shephard,  Arthur  Bryant,  and 
Prof.  J  E.  Turner,  were  appointed  to  call  a  con- 
vention at  some  suitable  time  and  place,  to  take 
measures  to  investigate  the  subject  of  industrial 
education  as  relating  to  the  Industrial  University. 

After  the  passage  of  the  usual   resolutions  the 

society  adjourned. 

PoMo,  DixoTiy  Illinois. 


The  forests  are  dying  out  in  certain  parts  of 
Virginia.  The  chestnut  trees  have  already  sub- 
mitted to  some  deleterious  agency,  and  their 
growth  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  this  year  the 
oak,  and  in  fact  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  in 
certain  sections,  are  dying.  No  explanation  of 
this  disastrous  visitation  has  yet  been  given. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Westerti  Rural  sent 
1,993  pounds  of  sunflower  seed  to  an  oil  mill  and 
had  returned  to  him  212  pounds  of  oil  and  1,781 
pounds  of  oil  cake.  The  oil  he  finds  a  sup«rior 
lubricator  and  thinks  it  may  be  valuable  for 
other  purposes. 
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Kansas  Sweet. 


Fruit  aveiMge ;  weight  8  to  10  ounces ;  form  flat,  slightly  conical ;  skin  greenish  yellow, 
covered  with  broken  stripes  of  light  red  and  jcrimson  ;  dots  small,  black,  scattered ;  stem 
short,  rather 
thick  ;  cavity 
regular,  wide 
aud  deep ;  eye 
small,  closed; 
basin  narrow 
and  shallow ; 
flesh  yellowish 
white,  fine 
grained,  juicy, 
ciisp,  breaking 
very  teuder  and 
pleasiint,  sugar 
sweet,  quality 
excellent ;  core 
medium,  com- 
pact; capsules 
small ;  seeds 
few,  long  point- 
ed, light  brown, 

plump.  Season,  November  to  January.— 
Use,  table.  Tree  erect,  compact,  vigorous, 
healthy;  bore  eleven  years  from  seed; 
shoots  woolly,  short  jointed.  Seedling,  by 
B.  Atkinson  of  this  place.  This  is  the  best 
sweet  apple  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  think 
it  worthy  of  cultivation. 

J.  Statman,  Asst.  Ed. 


For  the  Western  Pomolaglst. 

Russian  Apples. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Skinner,  of  Marengo,  read  an 
essay  before  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticul- 
tural Society,  that  presented  many  points  of 
interest  to  horticulturists  living  in  this  aud 
more  northern  latitudes. 

The  growing  interest  in  procuring  hardy 
varieties  of  apples  that  would  withstand  the 
severe  rigors  of  the  climate  of  the  Northwest' 
of  which  the  district  embraced  in  the  bounds 
of  this  society  forms  an  integral  part,  had 
induced  him  to  procure  from  Kurope  a  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  apple,  originating  in  a  high 
northern  latitude— some  of  them  so  far  north 
as  631^  degrees. 

Four  hundred  of  these  varieties  were  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Lucas,  Director  of  the  Po- 
mological  Gardens  of  Puttcngen,  Germany 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  list  of  their 
names  in  the  German  language,  which  had 
been,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  AV. 
Murtfelt,ofSt.  Louis,  interpreted  and  written 
out  for  him  in  English. 

Nineteen  of  these  varieties  were  of  Russian 
origin,  and  were  those  ofi'ered  by  him  as  pre- 
miums to  the  members  of  this  society. 

He  spoke  of  the  merits  of  this  class  of  ap- 
ples, and  the  necessity  for  them  in  the  rigor- 
ous nature  of  our  climate.  He  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
Pomology,  but  would  cjill  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Illinois  covers  a  number  of  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  that  the  fruits  aud  plants 
suited  to  the  more  southern  portion,  arc  not 
adapted  to  its  mn-lhern  region,  for  the  sup- 


plying of  the  wants  of  which  this  society  wa^ 
organized.  ^ 

It  was  not  for  the  end  of  detracting  from, 
but  rather  adding  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge  valuable  to  the  whole  country, 
and  he  felt  proud  to  believe  tlat  the  capaci- 
ties and  prospects  of  this  society  were  such 
that  he  could  not  doubt'it  would  bo  made  the 
peer  of  any  organization  of  like  character  in 
this  State  or  any  other  State.  But  he  was 
diverging — 

In  regard  to  these  Russian  apples,  he  con- 
sidered these  new  varieties  as  promising  ^of 
hardiness  and  productiveness  beyond  any 
of  the  old  sort. 

The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  he  cited  as  a 
type  of  the  class  called  Russian  apples,  and 
if  the  crops  he  had  raised  on  sixty-two  trees 
in  the  last  five  years,  were  to  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  productivejuess  of  these  new  sorts 
now  being  tested,  it  is  certainly  a  promising 
experiment. 

The  Duchess  is  found  quite  hardy  as  flir 
north  as  St.  Paul.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
fill  the  place  of  a  winter  apple ;  and  if  among 
the  nineteen  varieties  he  now  nfl'ered  to  this 
society,  there  should  be  found  one  single 
winter  fruit,  as  hardy  and  productive  as  that, 
he  would  consider  such  a  result  a  more  honor- 
able monument  than  to  have  a  marble  statue 
erected  to  his  memory. 

It  had  been  objected,  he  said,  that  these 
Russian  apples  are  not  equal  to  our  native 
sorts  in  flavor.  He  thought  this  was  an- 
swered by  the  nature  of  our  climate,  that  left 
little  to  choose  between  growing  this  class  of 
apples  and  the  doubtful  production  of  the 
finer  sorts,  and  he  wished  to  express  that  he 
felt  a  common  sentiment  with  his  neighbors 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  aud  Wisconsin,  one  of 
whose  delegates  had  so  truthfully  stiid,  "  our 
trials,  our  soils,  our  climate,  and  conditions 
are  the  same." 

The  Northwest  is  undoubtedly  the  most 


promising,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  dif- 
ficult field  for  the  fame  of  those  who  aspire 
to  become  our  national  pomologists.  Mean- 
while, he  said,  as  true  patriots  and  phUau- 
thropists,  aud  genuine  lovers  of  Nature's 
good  gifts,  let  us  continue  our  eflbrts  to  im- 
prove, and  disseminate  the  fruits  she  distrib- 
utes as  the  rewards  of  patience  and  industry. 
R.  Hathaway,  Little  Prairie,  Mich. 


Transcendent  and  Hislop  Crabs. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  C. 
Andrews  of  Marengo,  111.,  read  an  interest- 
ing essay  on  the  crab  apple  from  which  we 
clip  the  following  in  reference  to  the  Tran- 
scendent and  the  Hislop  : 

"  The  Transcendent  and  the  Hislop  apples 
have  become  more  widely  known  than  any 
except  the  Red  and  Yellow,  'i  hey  have  no 
authentic  history.  Even  the  section  of 
their  origin  is  not  with  certainty  known. 
But  in  less  than  20  years  they  have  acquired 
a  popvilarity  which  has  rendered  them  the 
most  popular  nursery  tree  in  the  Northwest. 

The  main  facts  regarding  the  value  of  these 
two  sorts,  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  The 
trees,  like  all  of  their  species  are  perfectly 
hardy  as  far  north  as  they  have  been  planted, 
and  in  every  other  section  are  strong  grow- 
ing and  productive.  'I'he  fruit  is  medium 
in  size,  very  handsome,  and  in  use  from 
August  to  November.  In  quality,  loo  austere 
for  the  choice  dessert,  but  once  established 
ju  the  kitchen  they  are  never  discarded  for 
uy  other  sorts  whatever.  A  fair  test  of 
value  is  the  price  a  fruit  will  bring  in  mar- 
ket when  in  competition  mth  others.  The 
Transcendent  has  sold  in  St.  Paul  for  $1.25 
per  peek,  when  large  apples,  shipped  from 
Illinois  and  Michigan  orchards,  brought  only 
$1  per  peck  from  the  same  store.  The  s;mie 
apple  has  for  the  last  four  years  brought  in 
the  markets  of  Chicago  an  average  of  $1..50 
per  basket,  or  $4.50  per  bushel,  when  the 
best  Eastern  apples  were  in  good  sujjply  at 
$5.00  to  6.00  per  barrel. 

•-»-• 

The  Dracut  Amber  and  Christine. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Grape  Growers'  Association,  the  Dracut 
Amber  and  Christine  grapes  were  brought 
up. 

Mr.  Husmau  add  the  tendency  just  now 
is  in  favor  of  white  wines,  but  if  any  new 
dark  grape  is  worthy  of  attention  it  is  the 
Christine.  It  is  very  healthy;  last  year  it 
had  the  healthiest  foliage  of  one  hundred 
varieties.  When  the  vine  becomes  about 
four  years  old  it  i^roduces  well,  not  large 
bunches,  but  three  or  four  to  a  shoot. — 
Colors  about  the  time  of  the  Hartford,  berry 
about  same  size  as  Ives ;  bunch,  very  com- 
pact, and  generally  shouldered.  Samples  of 
wine  were  very  superior.  It  has  a  thinner 
skin  than  the  Ives.  Ripens  about  with  the 
Hartford. 

Mr.  Mason  spoke  of  the  Dracut  Amber, 
which  he  fruited  last  season,  and  found  the 
demand  very  great  on  account  of  the  color 
and  size.  They  are  inferior  to  the  Concord, 
but  sell  well.  He  had  no  doubt  they  would 
make  a  good  wine.  The  viues  are  very 
healthy  and  not  subject  to  rot.  The  skin  ig 
very  tiuek,  aud  it  will  bear  transiwrtation. 
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Fruit  in  Minnesota. 


Wc  glean  the  following  items  from  the 
Farmers'  Union,  published  at  Minneapolis, 
"Minnesota : 
"  The  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society- 
requests  every  man  and  womau  who  have 
ever  raised  an  apple  in  this  State  to  send 
their  names  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
J.  W.  Harkness,  Esq.,  at  Faribault,  Rice  Co. 
We  hope  they  will  not  fail  in  this,  as  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Secretary  should  know 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  good  work." 

It  is  said  by  some  that  grapes  will  not 
mature  in  this  climate.  This  is  not  so.  1  he 
Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Clin- 
ton and  Oporto  all  ripen  iu  this  State  just 
as  sure  as  they  do  in  Illinois,  and  the  quality 
of  the  grapes  is  quite  equal  to  those  pro- 
duced iu  any  other  State.  The  last  named 
variety  is  too  sour  to  be  palatable,  but  we 
learn  from  Chas.  Hoag  Esq.,  that  it  is  most 
an  excellent  wine  grape. 

From  two  Transcendent  trees,  William 
Berkeudorf  raised  the  past  season  twenty 
bushels  of  apples.  This  will  do.  We  learn 
that  six  bushels  of  transcendents  will  make 
a  barrel  of  cider.  If  this  is  true  we  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  Minnesota  cider 
should  not  Ijc  as  celebrated  in  a  few  years 
from  now  as  our  wheat  is  at  the  present 
time  in  the  East. 


The  Curse  of  Many  Varieties. 

No  doubt  what  I  have  to  say  will  not  Vie 
duly  appreciated  by  the  amateur  horticul- 
turist, or  by  the  progressive  culturists  of 
either  fruits  or  vegetables,  but  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  and  one  which  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  apparent,  that  the  number  of  vari- 
eties of  both  fruits  and  vegetables  is  some- 
thing large — much  larger  in  fact  than  any 
person  would  wish  to  try  at  once :  and  thus, 
if  you  intend  to  plant,  you  will  have  to  rely 
on  the  word  of  some  one  for  the  merits  of 
the  kind  or  kinds  in  question.  I  do  not  say 
this  is  wrong,  for  I  believe  that  all  should 
contribute  their  stock  of  information  for  the 
good  of  their  fellows;  but  I  do  say  that 
there  are  many  more  varieties  than  -ire 
absolutely  neces.sary  for  the  good  or  the 
prosperity  of  the  growers.  By  having  such 
an  array  of  names,  it  tends  to  confuse  the 
beginner,  leaving  him  in  a  very  undecided 
frame  of  mind,  for  it  is  very  seldom  but  that 
he  sees  "all"  of  them  marked  good,  excel- 
lent, etc.,  etc.,  and  so  he  gets  a  few  of  each 
kiud.  Sometimes  the  number  amounts  to 
forty  or  fifty  different  sorts.  Now  we  will 
s;iy  that  this  is  all  right ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
trees  begin  to  fruit,  the  first  difliculty  pre- 
sents itself,  for  there  being  so  few  of  one 
variety  it  is  not  possiWe  to  get  together 
enough  for  market  until  the  second  or  third, 
and  sometimes  the  fourth  fruiting  year;  so 
if  the  planter  is  iu  moderate  circumstances, 
it  may  inconvenience  him  very  much,  for  no 
doubt  he  has  had  glorious  visions  of  golden 
gains,  "all"  obtained  from  the  products  of 
the  trees.  It  does  not  make  so  much  differ- 
ence with  those  who  plant  for  experiment 
and  pleasure  only,  for  they  generally  have 
plenty  of  the  needful,  so  it  cannot  do  them 
nnich  harm. 

This  mania — I  cannot  call  it  by  any  other 
name — is  not  confined  to  fruit,  but  has  very 
naturally  included  vines,  vegetables,  plants, 
and  in  fact  almost  everything;  for  should 
you  pick  up  the  catalogue  of  some  extensive 
grower  or  dealer  you  are  at  a  loss  to  decide 
which  are  the  most  worthy  of  your  attention 
among  the  very  many  that  you  see  named 
and  described  ;  and  a  "good  rule  is  aiA  to  try 
any  "new"  thing  yourself,  but  have  others 
di)  it,  who  are  more  willing,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  more  able  to  stand  the  less,  should 
there  be  any. 
I  


I  speak  to  those  who  have  only  ."^midl 
means,  but  wlio  arc  very  enthusiastic  lo  In; 
culturists  of  souk;  kind,  f(U' a  little  iiU'orma- 
tion  of  the  riglit  kind,  and  a  little  fore- 
thought, may  save  many  dollars  for  the 
enthusiast,  for  we,  as  horticulturists  and  fruit 
growers  of  several  years'  standing,  know  to 
our  sorrow,  for  we  have  had  a  large  apple 
out  of  that  basket,  and  should  we  wish  to 
plant  fruit  again — wluch  we  shall  and  are 
doing  constantly — we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  from  two  to  twelve  different  varieties. — 
We  do  not  particularl.y  regret  our  venture, 
for  it  has  shown  us  what  kinds  will  succeed, 
although  we  did  not  try  near.all  the  difi'erent 
sorts. 

Do  not  always  base  the  value  of  a  fruit  on 
the  apjiearance  which  the  .same  variety 
gives  when  upon  show  on  the  table  of  some 
horticultural  society,  for  it  is  always  the  case 
that  these  are  the  hirgest  of  their  kind,  gen- 
erally forced  by  some  particular  process,  but 
the  general  quality  can  be  had  by  deducting 
about  one-fourth  of  its  merits,  and  the 
remainder  will  generally  give  its  true  value. 

Should  more  of  our  farmers  or  horticul- 
turists give  an  account  of  their  experiments, 
facts,  etc.,  so  as  to  post  others,  there  would 
be  less  made  by  unprincipled  dealers,  by 
soiling  trees,  etc.,  which  they  know  are  not 
profitable  to  grow  ;  and  should  some  grower 
cut  down  his  list,  sayone-half,  he  would  be 
doing  a  great  good  to  the  fruit  growing  com- 
munity, and  would  prevent  the  necessity  of 
writing  on  "  the  curse  of  many  varieties." — 
Cor.  American  Farmer. 


A  Country  Pl.\ce.— It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  cver_/i/u'«7t  a  country  place.  As  soon  as  a 
man  has  got  to  the  end  of  planning  and  im- 
proving his  garden,  year  by  year,  he  has  got 
near  to  the  end  of  his  highest  enjoyment. 
As  long  as  you  can  keep  your  invention  at 
work  in  devising  something  new,  the  imag- 
ination has  play  in  picturing  new  scenes  and 
combinations,  which  shall  excel  any  that 
have  yet  been  formed.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
the  new  will  not  really  surpass  the  old;  but 
the  act  of  planning  and  executing,  and  the 
sight  of  the  novelty  keeps  one  pleasantly 
employed,  with  the  possibility  of  a  real  im- 
provument. 

Hence,  we  say,  do  not  be  in  haste  to  get 
done.  Have  a  generiil  plan  of  your  grounds 
drawn  up  on  paper,  to  which  you  will  ad- 
here, but  leave  the  details  open  to  frequent 
alterations.  We  know  a  friend  who  in  his 
flower  garden  tries  his  hand  a  few  years  at 
roses,  culling  the  best  kinds  from  all  sources 
far  and  near ;  then  he  takes  to  bulbs,  aud  col- 
lects a  large  assortment  of  every  kind.  Last 
year  his  hobby  was  rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
and  kalmias.  And  we  must  confess  his 
grounds  were  a  grand  show.  He  was  full  of 
his  subject.  He  could  tell  you  to  a  nicety 
the  best  composition  of  soils  for  these  new 
and  rather  fastidious  shrubs,  just  so  much 
san-d,  and  so  much  leaf  mould,  and  so  much 
cemmon  earth.  What  his  next  passion  will 
be  we  ain't  predict.  But  he  will  go  year 
after  year,  from  one  specialty  to  another,  al- 
ways having  something  new,  and  never 
tired  of  his  beloved  garden.  He  is  now  up- 
wards of  sixty  years  old,  yet  is,  in  feeling, 
quite  a  young  man. 

So  let  it  be  iu  the  fruit  garden.  Leave 
room  for  new  apples,  new  pears,  new  grapes, 
new  berries.  Keep  a  look  out  for  new  hints 
in  regard  lo  everything  concerning  a  country 
place.  And  thus  the  routine  of  country  life 
■will  never  grow  tiresome,  but  increase  in 
interest  from  year  to  year. — Rural  Anterican. 


LASTj'ear,  from  a  grove  of  100  maple  trees 
in  Berkshire,  Alass.,  500  pounds  of  sugar 
were  made  in  five  days.  Vermont  is  tlio 
largest  producer  of  maple-sugar  of  all  the 
New  England  States. 


HajjK'8  Early  Peach. — The  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  {^\..  Louis),  says:  "In  tliis  re- 
gion, and  especially  in  locations  south  of 
tins,  the  Hale's  Early,  which  was  very  pop- 
ular a  few  years  ago,  has  proved  for  two 
years  past  worthless,  on  account  of  its  ten- 
dency to  rot.  We  state  this  as  a  caution  to 
those  who  are  about  buying  for  the  Spring's 
[danling.  The  same  Journal  says  of  the  Mis- 
souri Mammoth  Blackberry :  "  Nearly  all  of 
the  reports  of  this  berry  since  la.st  fall,  which 
was  about  the  first  of  its  bearing  to  any  great 
extent,  agree  in  showing  that  it  is  of  no  val- 
ue. From  all  that  we  have  lieard  and  seen 
of  it,  our  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  humbug.  We 
have  never  planted  it. 

Birds  in  New  Zealand. — It  is  said  that 
birds  are  decreasing  in  New  Zealand,  and 
the  cause  charged  upon  the  honey  bee  which 
has  been  introduced  within  a  few  years  past. 
It  is  said  by  some  that  many  species  of  the 
.smaller  birds  there  obtained  a  large  portion 
of  their  food  by  thrusting  their  tongues  into 
the  nectaries  of  flowers ;  but  the  bees  are 
now  often  found  in  these  flowers,  and  not 
liking  the  intrusion  of  the  tongue  sting  it 
and  the  result  is  death  to  the  bird. 

Others  think  that  these  birds,  being  more 
or  less  insectivorous,  mistake  the  newly  in- 
troduced bee  for  a  native  insect  on  which 
they  prey,  and  in  attacking  the  bee  get  fa- 

tiilly  stung. 

*-—*■ 

Keeping  Squashes. — A  correspondent  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  picks  and  stores 
his  squashes  in  September  and  has  them 
sound  till  the  following  June.  He  says, 
"  Gather  the  squashes  for  late  keeping  be- 
tween September  1st  and  10th,  taking  only 
those  that  grow  near  the  root ;  put  them  on 
the  shelves  where  they  are  to  be  kept  and 
keep  them  dry  aud  cool . 

Eastern  Virginia  Fruits. — The  Norf  >lk 
Journal  notices  a  very  handsome  silver  med- 
al awarded  to  Mr.  G.  F,  B.  Leighton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  NorfollvjHorticultural  and  Pomo- 
logical  society,  for  his  exhibition  of  Virginia 
pears  at  Boston,  by  tlie  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society.     The  Journal  says  : 

"  This  is  the  first  medal  for  fruits  given  to 
the  South  since  the  war;  but  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  our  people  are  entering 
upon  the  cultivation  clearly  indicates  that  it 
shall  not  be  the  last.  So  far  Mr.  L.  leads  the 
van  in  this  good  work. 

The  pears  exhibited  at  Boston  by  Mr. 
Leighton  arc  the  same  that  won  the  first 
premium  at  the  show  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  in  Pjiiladel- 
phia.  In  a  note  to  us  sometime  since  Mr. 
Leighton  says : 

"  There  is  no  good  reason  why  Eastern 
Virginia  may  not  become  the  fruit-garden 
of  America.  Fifteen  bushels  of  Duchess 
pears  were  sent  from  this  county  that  aver- 
aged sixty-four  pears  to  the  bushel ;  and  al- 
tiiough  ottered  on  New  York  market  at  a 
time  when  peaches  were  in  full  blast,  not  a 
bushel  sold  for  less  than  $9.  Out  of  an  or- 
chard of  .5,000  trees,  not  twenty-five  have 
been  lost  from  bliglit  or  disease.  In  fact, 
out  of  2,500  Duchess,  not  one  has  been  lost, 
and  oidy  on(;  Bartlett  out  of  800.  The  straw- 
berry crop  of  1809,  in  the  surroundings  of 
Norfolk,  foots  uji  about  tliree  million  quarts, 
against  one  million  iu  1868." — Rural  Neic 
Yorlcci: 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Small  Fruit-Growing. 

Ten  years  experience — Propagation  of  (he  grape. 
Cause  of  mildew  and  other  diseases  of  the 
vine,  etc. 

Mark  MrLLER,  Bear  Sir  .-—I  will  give 
you  my  sxperience  in  small  fruit-growing. — 
The  iuterest  that  will  be  felt  by  some  to  hear 
from  the  place  furthest  west,  (east  of  Cali- 
fornia,) where  fruits  have  been  tested,  will 
make  up  for  any  iucompeteucy  of  the  writer, 
who  was  laughed  at  in  1857,  when  he  com- 
menced his  small  fruit  experiments.  My 
time  was  devoted  exclusively  for  ten  years 
in  testing  the  adaptability  of  varieties  to  our 
soil  and  climate  and  the  different  modes  of 
propagating  plants,  before  I  planted  any  for 
profit. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  best 
possible  quality  of  plants  that  atn  be  pro- 
cured are  the  cheapest  at  any  thing  like  a 
reasonable  price,  especially  of  grape  vines 
which  have  become  so  cheap  that  propaga- 
tors cannot  afford  to  produce  the  best 
quality.  I  see  that  some  writers  assert  that 
better  plants  can  be  produced  from  "cut- 
tings "  than  from  layered  vines.  If  I  should 
make  such  an  assertion  it  would  be  because 
I  would  have  to  throw  away  the  wood  at 
pruning  time. 

I  know  that  many,  perhaps  every  grape- 
grower,  will  differ  from  me  when  I  say,  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  mildew  will  materially 
affect  a  perfectly  sound  grape  vine.  If  I  am 
right,  then  we  ought  to  propagate  the  best 
quality  of  roots,  and  I  wiU  give  you  the 
method  by  which,  according  to  my  opinion, 
the  best  plants  can  be  propagated.  As  soon 
as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring,  or 
even  up  to  June,  I  would  dig  a  trench  about 
five  or  six  inches  deep  and  "  ring"  the  cane 
I  wanted  to  layer ;  or  as  Mr.  Foster  does, 
take  a  piece  of  wire  and  twist  it  tightly 
around  the  cane  below  an  eye;  the  distance 
below  is  owing  to  how  far  I  would  want  the 
rof)ts  to  emit  below  the  eye.  The  roots  will 
all  be  found  between  the  ring  or  wire  and 
the  cane  produced  from  the  ey  e. 

We  know  that  the  sap  courses  up  from  the 
roots  of  the  parent  vine  through  the  cellular 
ve.ssels  of  the  wood,  and  after  undergoing  a 
process  in  accordance  with  nature's  law,  by 
the  leaves,  it  returns  to  the  roots  again 
between  the  bark  and  wood.  If  the  flow  of 
sap  is  checked  by  ringing  below  an  eye, 
or  the  new  cane  produced  from  the  eye,  if 
there  is  any  fruit  on  it,  the  sap  will  go  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  fruit,  while  the  maturity 
of  the  grapes  will  be  hastened  two  or  three 
weeks.  If  the  vine  is  layered  the  same 
effect  will  be  produced  on  the  roots ;  it  not 
alone  hastens  the  maturity  of  the  roots  in 
autumn,  which  is  a  very  important  matter 
and  makes  the  roots  larger,  but  they  are  far 
more  numerous ;  besides  the  roots  all  issue 
within  a  quarter  or  two  inches  of  the  collar, 
or  any  distance  that  the  will  of  the  propaga- 


tor may  desire,  instead  of  being  scattered 
along  the  cane  from  one  to  two  feet  as  is  the 
case  when  the  vines  are  propagated  b}'  the 
usual  mode  of  layering.  This  is  certainly 
convenient  in  mailing,  besides  the  additional 
value  of  the  plant  over  the  common  ones. 
The  above  is  not  the  only  advantage  that 
decorticated  plants  have  over  those  produced 
by  the  common  method ;  but  there  is  an 
equilbrium  between  the  cane  and  roots. — 
What  grape-grower  has  not  seen  large  canes 
and  few  small  roots  scattered  along  the  old 
layered  cane  of  the  parent  vine,  and  vice 
versa,  a  very  small  cane  and  numerous  large 
roots?  The  philosophy  of  this  is,  that  a 
large  cane  has  more  leaves  and  sap  than  a 
small  one,  there  is  not  as  much  sap  coursing 
throush  tlie  cellular  tubes  of  a  small  layered 
cane  from  the  parent  roots  as  a  large  one, 
the  result  is,  that  when  the  flow  of  sap  is 
checked  it  must  go  into  the  I'oots  of  a  layered 
plant  which  increases  the  size  of  the  layered 
plant  and  hastens  the  maturity  of  the  wood 
of  the  roots.  In  the  layered  plant,  (by  the 
usual  mode)  there  is  always  a  large  portion 
of  the  roots  that  have  not  time  to  ripen  the 
wood  on  account  of  the  frost  checking  the 
maturation  of  the  roots  so  suddenly  in  the 
fall ;  therefore  a  large  quantity  of  unripe  sap 
is  found  in  the  roots  and  cane,  when  the 
growth  is  stopped  by  the  autumn  frosts. 
Ihis  immature  sap  will  circulate  through 
the  wood  of  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  warm 
days  of  the  vernal  season  approach,  and 
consequently  must  aflect  the  whole  vine 
injuriously  the  second  year.  Here  then  we 
have  the  incipient  seeds  of  defectiveness 
sown  in  the  plant  the  first  year  after  it  is 
separated  from  the  mother  vine.  It  may  not 
be  visible  to  the  eye,  but  does  not  our  reason 
teach  us  that  the  embryo  grains  of  disease 
have  been  unintentionally,  but  as  carefully 
planted  as  the  vine  itself.  The  seeds  of 
disease  may  be  sown  in  the  human  body 
many  years  before  the  searching  eye  of  a 
skillful  physician  can  discover  it ;  it  may  not 
even  be  known  to  the  man  in  whose  body  it 
is  implanted,  but  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances it  may  become  suddenly  developed. 
May  it  not  be  so  with  the  hidden  disease  of 
the  plant ;  and  when  unfavorable  conditions 
appear  may  not  the  germs  of  fungi  floating 
through  the  air,  seize  with  avidity  upon  the 
invisible  decomposing  wood  which  may  be 
the  genial  home  of  mildew  ?  But  my  letter 
is  too  long,  which  must  prevent  me  from 
pursuing  this  subject  further,  although  I 
would  gladly  do  so  if  space  permitted. 

In  conclusion  then,  let  me  ask,  if  It  is  any 
wonder  that  mildew  affect  our  vines  when 
we  call  to  mind  that  millions  of  plants  are 
yearly  distributed  throughout  the  country 
which  are  propagated  from  the  unripe  wood 
of  the  "  prunings  "  which  otherwise  would 
go  upon  the  "brush  heap?"  Would  it  not 
be  strange  if  disease  did  not  seize  such  vines 
with  an  unrelenting  grasp  ?  Will  not  every 
scienced  vigueron  admit  that  the  countless 


millions  of  seeds  of  the  fungi  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  take  hold  of  a  weak  plant  much 
sooner  than  an  apparently  healthy  vine? 
If  so,  may  not  the  vine  which  is  healthy, 
so  far  as  the  naked  eye  is  concerned  have 
decomposing  wood  ?  Then  would  not  reason 
teach  us  that  a  perfectly  healthy  plant  would 
have  power  to  resist  the  attack  of  mildew  ? 
If  the  healthiest  plant  can  resist  the  mildew 
better  than  a  weak  one,  is  it  not  better  to 
produce  nothing  but  the  best  quality?  My 
continuous  experiments  since  1857,  have  uo- 
pressed  me  with  this  opinion,  and  the  best 
possible  plants  that  I  have  been  able  to 
produce  was  by  decerticating  the  cane  root, 
pruning  them  in  the  fall,  peehng  them  in,  so 
as  to  be  calloused  in  spring.  I  am  aware 
that  it  takes  the  strength  away  from  the 
parent  vine,  so  much  so,  that  we  can- 
not, (as  I  have  frequently  said,)  propa- 
agate  oftener  than  once  in  three  years  from 
the  same  parent  vine.  The  query  comes  in. 
Will  it  pay  ?  I  answer  not  at  the  present 
price  of  inferior  vines.  The  difference  in 
the  value  of  inferior  and  superior  plants  is  so 
little  understood  here,  on  the  border  of  civi- 
lazatiou,  that  thebest  quality  will  bring  but  a 
trifle,  if  any  thing  more  than  an  inferior 
plant,  except  among  those  who  have  tested 
the  inferior  and  superior  quality  of  plants. 
As  I  believe  that  perfectly  healthy  plants 
will  be  comparativeh'  free  from  disease,  if 
not  altogether,  providing  that  they  are  kept 
healthy,  I  shall,  until  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary, discourage  the  propagation  or  plant- 
ing if  any  but  the  best  quality. 

A.  M.  BtJKSts,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


For  the  Weetern  Pomologist. 

HoUings-worth  on    Grimes'  Golden." 

Maek  Miller  :  Dear  Sir :  —  Some  ten 
years  ago  myself  and  brother  set  quite  a 
number  of  apple  trees  of  numerous  varieties; 
we  also  top-grafted  a  number  of  kinds  where 
we  wished  the  heads  to  put  out,  and  among 
these  last  was  "  Grimes'  Oolden."  I  should 
not  call  it  as  early  a  bearer  as  some  other 
varieties.  Perhaps  it  is  a  fuU  average  in 
this  particular.  When  once  in  bearing  it  is 
equal  to  the  Jonathan  in  amount  of  fruit,  a 
more  certain  bearer,  and  a  better  tree — fruit 
more  evenly  distrilnited  throughout  the  tree, 
and  very  uniform  in  size  and  quality.  Should 
be  gathered  early  to  keep  best — not  a  long 
keeper — as  good,  or  better  than  Jonathan  in 
this  particular.  Mr.  Johnson  Meek,  who  lias 
had  it  longer  than  any  liody  else  in  Iowa, 
(20  years)  says  it  is  a  much  better  keeper  than 
Jonathan — lasting  well  through  winter.  I 
have  never  tried  it  in  what  I  considered  a 
good  place  for  keeping  any  variety.  I  got 
the  scions  for  topping  my  trees  from  Mr. 
Meek.  I  believe  he  obtained  his  stock  from 
Virginia,  where  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
original  tree,  which  had  not  failed  to  give  a 
crop  of  fruit  more  than  once  in  twenty 
years.  Comparing  fruits  by  "good,  very 
good,  and  best,"  Dr.  Warder  pronounced  it 
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"best;"  to  my  taste  it  is  not  so  good  as 
"Mother,"  or  "Pryor's  Red,"  or  "W.  W. 
Pearmain,"  wlieu  in  perfection.  Yet  it  is 
good  enough  to  give  satisfaction  to  anybody 
as  an  eating  or  cooking  fruit,  and  to  the  pro- 
ducer it  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  satisfactory 
varieties.  Better  than  Wine  Sap,  than 
Rawles'  Janette,  grown  this  far  north.  A 
richer  apple  than  Jonathan — not  quite  so 
sprightly  nor  juicy. 

The  specimens  I  sent  to  you  last  winter 
had  been  kept  in  open  air,  both  too 
diy  and  warm  for  the  best  results.  If 
they  had  been  kept  in  close  barrels,  or  in 
the  ground,  they  would  have  been  more 
juicy  and  crisp  than  they  now  are.  I  think 
of  planting  this  spring  fifty  or  one 
hundred  trees  of  Grimes'  Golden,  as  an 
earnest  of  what  I  think  of  "  Gkimes' 
Golden."  Z.  Hollingsworth. 

Sandusky,  Lee  Co.,  loioa. 

P.  S.  We  need  a  flood  of  light  iu  tliis 
Western  country  uponPomological  matters, 
and  a  journal  in  the  interest  of  the  suliject 
ought  to  excite  a  lively  and  universal 
attention. 

Remarks. — On  the  qualitj'  of  this  apple 
in  contrast  with  that  of  Jonathan,  we  beg 
leave  to  differ  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Hollings- 
worth. To  our  taste  the  "  Golden  "  is  more 
"  juicy,"  and  more  "  spicy  "  than  Jonathan, 
and  in  this  opinion  we  have  the  concurrence 
of  Mr.  James  Smitli,  and  other  good  judges 
in  such  matters  of  taste.  The  flesh  of  the 
"  Golden  "  is  not  quite  so  crisp  and  tender 
as  that  of  Jonathan. 


For  the  Western  Pomologiat. 
Lipping  Pear   Trees— Converting   Dwarf 
into  Standard. 


This  is  recommended  in  order  to  cause 
dwarf  pears  to  throw  out  roots  above  the 
union  with  the  quince,  as  it  is  asserted  that 
very  few  dwarf  pears  continue  to  pay  unless 
gradually  converted  into  standards  by  the 
above  or  some  natural  process.  Glass  is 
recommended,  but  I  have  found  that  the 
scales  of  the  shad  fish  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred— first,  as  more  conveniently  inserted ; 
second,  as  not  separating  unnecessarily  the 
bark ;  third,  composed  of  plant  food  in  a 
more  soluble  form ;  fourth,  naturally  of  the 
size  wanted — but  as  a  substitute  (and  per- 
haps better  still)  I  have  used  Mica,  such  as 
is  necessarily  replaced  in  stove  doors,  or 
rather  windows.  This  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  potash.  Cut  the  lip  or  incision 
as  near  the  junction  as  possible,  aud  insert 
the  scale  to  prevent  reunion. 

D.  S.,  Pmi  Penn,  Dd. 


The  London  Gardeners'  Magazine  says 
that  in  the  department  of  Vandoise  (France) 
out  of  60,000  acres  of  vines,  20,000  acr^s  have 
been  utterly  ruined  by  what  is  called  the 
"vine  disease,"  and  the  loss  in  some  districts 
has  been  even  greater  than  this,  so  that  many 
entire  vineyards  have  been  grubbed  up,  and 
the  ground  planted  with  other  crops. 


Curculio— Bark-lice. 


C.  v.  Riley,  State  Entomologist  of  Mis- 
souri, read  a  paper  before  the  Ilortieultural 
Society  of  that  State,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  iuteresling  extract: 

Owing  to  the  .severe  drouthof  1868,  which 
was  unfavorable  to  its  successful  trausforma- 
tioiis,  that  dreaded  foe  of  the  fruit-grower, 
the  Plum  Curculio,  was  scarce  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  our  plum  and  peach^ 
trees  set  a  fuller  crop  than  they  had  done 
before  for  years;  but  the  subsequent  moist 
weather  was  favorable  to  the  underground 
evolutions  of  this  little  pest,  and  the  new 
brood  aijpeared  in  great  numbers  about  the 
end  of  June  and  beginning  of  Julj',  when 
they  did  much  damage  to  stone  fruit  aud 
■some  damage  to  jiip-tVuit  by  the  gougiugs 
wliich  they  made  for  food. 

As  stated  in  an  e.ssay  read  bef  ire  the  State 
meeting  of  our  Illinois  horticultural  friends, 
I  have  discovered  a  little  cannibal  in  the 
shape  of  a  minute  species  of  Thrips,  which 
destroj's  vast  numbers  of  the  little  turi<'s 
eggs;  and  let  us  hope,  that  by  attacking  the 
Curculio  in  its  most  vulnerable  point,  this 
Thrips  may  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
reduce  the  numbers  of  tlie  Curculio,  as  the 
ladybirds  have  done  with  the  Colorado  Po- 
tato Bug,  or  as  the  minute  mite  (Acarru 
vmli)  is  known  to  have  done  with  the 
common  oyster-shell  Ijark-louse  of  the  ap- 
ple. 

The  eggs  of  the  apple-tree  plant-louse, 
{Aphis  iiiali)  which  last  winter  so  thicklj' 
covered  the  twigs  of  the  apple  trees  iu  many 
orchard.s,  hatched  and  produced  a  prodigious 
number  of  lice  as  soon  as  the  buds  com- 
menced to  burst.  In  this  immediate  neigh- 
borhood they  were  soon  swept  away,  how- 
ever, by  their  cannibal  foes,  and  by  insect- 
ivcrous  birds,  such  as  the  warbler,  etc. ;  but 
a  physiological  fact  connected  with  this  in- 
,sect  has  been  developed  this  year  by  Dr.  E. 
S.  Hull,  of  such  importance  that  I  can- 
not pass  it  over  even  in  this  brief  report. — 
He  has  ascertained  that  we  suffer  from  the 
injurious  punctures  of  their  little  beaks  long 
after  the  lice  themselves  have  disappeared. 

Iu  fact  he  has  jtroved  to  his  own  s;ilisfactiou 
that  the  so-called"scab"  in  apples,  wliich  pre- 
vailed to  such  an  alarming  extent  last  vear, 
and  rendered  thousands  and  thousands  of 
bushels  valueless  for  market  purposes,  is  ac- 
tually caused  by  the  punctures  of  these  lice. 

I  said  that  the  doctor  had  proved  this  mut- 
ter "to  his  own  satisfiction,"  because  I  be- 
lieve that  cjiution  requires  that  we  sliould 
not  consider  it  an  established  fact  until  all 
objections  to  it  can  be  dispelled.  Personally 
I  have  made  no  observation  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  the  facts  in  the  case  all  add  weight 
to  Dr.  HuU's  theory,  if  such  it  can  be  called. 

Hithertotlieciiu.se  of  the  "scab"  on  ap- 
ples has  been  involved  in  mystery.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  a  fungoid  origin ;  yet  an 
examination  will  show  tliat  the  scabby  ap- 
pearance is  not  caused  by  any  live  fungus, 
but  by  arrested  growtli  of  the  cells  which 
have  become  corky  and  cicactrized.  The 
importance  of  this  discovery  of  Dr.  Hull's 
should  it  once  be  firmly  established,  cannot 
well  bit  estimated ;  for  when  we  have  once 
ascertained  the  cause  of  a  disease,  it  need 
scarcely  exist  any  longer.  By  destroying 
the  lice  we  shall  prevent  scabby  apples,  and 
experience  teaches  that  the}'  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  good  syringe  of  tobacco  water. 


We  may  e.xpect,  in  this  immediate  vicini- 
ty, an  almost  total  exemption  from  "  .sc:ib  " 
next  year,  for  the  apple  trees  are  remarkably 
free  from  the  minute  thread  like  eggs  of  the 
plant-louse  with  which  they  were  so  thor- 
oughly i)eppered  a  year  ago. 


Remedy   for    Cut   "Worms   and   Wire 
Worms. 


I  observe  an  inquiry  by  "  W."  for  a  rem- 
edy for  wire  worms  in  corn.  Conversing 
with  an  old  farmer  a  few  years  ago  on  this 
subject,  he  told  me  that  he  was  iu  the  habit 
of  .soaking  his  seed  corn  in  .strong  brine — 
meat  jiickle  would  answer — and  tliat  corn 
thus  treated  was  never  injured  by  worms. 
I  think  he  said  he  soaked  his  seed  in  the 
pickle  about  34  hours.  I  expressed  some 
apprehension  tliat  steeping  corn  in  Iirine 
would  injure  the  germinating  principle,  but 
he  assured  me  that  such  was  not  the  case,  as 
it  all  came  up  well.  He  said  he  once  farmed 
a  place  to  the  shares,  and  intended  pursuing 
his  plan  with  his  seed  corn,  but  his  landlord, 
objected,  thinking  it  would  ruin  the  seed; 
he,  however,  after  much  persuasion  con- 
.sented  that  a  portion  of  it  should  be  thus 
treated,  and  the  result  was,  the  corn  from  the 
pickled  seed  came  up  well  and  grew  on  un- 
tlisturbed  by  worms,  while  tliat  from  the  dry 
seed  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  them. 

I  remember  of  hearing  my  father  tell  once 
of  some  peach  trees  he  once  liad  in  liis  yard 
which  were  badly  injured  by  the  borer.  In 
order  to  destroy  the  worms  he  poured  a 
quantity  of  fish  pickle  about  the  roots.  The 
trees  bore  a  plentiful  crop  of  peaches,  but 
the  fruit  was  so  salty  as  to  be  unfit  for  u.se. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  saline 
particles  were  taken  up  iu  the  circulation  of 
the  tree,  and  thus  disseminated  to  the  fruit ; 
and  this  may  account  for  the  efficacy  of  the 
salting  process  in  the  case  of  seed  corn,  the 
saline  matter  being  taken  into  the  plant  and 
thus  preventing  the  ravages  of  worms. — 
Cor.  Practical  Farmer. 


Why  Noxious  Insects  Increase  Upon  Us- 


It  is  an  old  and  very  true  rcnark  that  the 
various  insects  that  afflict  tlie  gardener  and 
fruit-grower  are,  year  by  year,  becoming 
more  numerous  and  destructive.  One  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  result  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. The  continual  tendency  of  modern 
improvement  is  to  concentrate  vegetable 
gardens  and  fruit  firms  iu  certain  peculiarly 
favorable  localities,  instctad  of  scattering 
them  evenly  and  uniformly  over  the  whole 
countrj'.  Hence  every  injurious  insect  that 
troubles  the  gardener  and  the  fruit  grower 
has  an  abundant  supplv  of  such  vegetation 
as  forms  a  suitable  nidus  for  its  future  ofl- 
spring,  close  at  hand,  instead  of  having  to 
search  for  it,  with  much  labor,  over  an"  ex- 
tensive surface  of  country.  Such  insects 
are,  therefore,  enabled-  by  this  means  to  in- 
crease and  multiply  with  greater  ease  and 
greater  rapidity.  Upon  precisely  the  same 
principle,  if  you  scatter  over  the  surface  of 
a  whole  country  the  amount  of  shelled  corn 
that  is  just  sufficient  to  feed  a  certain  gang 
of  hogs,  and  compel  them  to  seek  it  out  and 
pick  it  up  every  day  of  the  year,  they  will 
not  thrive  so  well  nor  multiply  so  fast  as  if 
you  feed  out  the  very  same  amount  of  corn 
to  tliem  in  a  ten  acre  lot,  day  after  day,  for  a 
whole  year. — Canada  Fanner. 


How  IT  Must  be  Done.— To  be  able 
successfull}'  to  cheek  the  insect  scourge  and 
eventually  destroy  the  more  noxious  kinds, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  their  habits — 
the  moth  that  lays  the  eggs,  where  and  when 
to  look  for  them,  when  the  transformations 
take  place,  etc.,  and  the  remedies  to  be  ap- 
plied, to  destroy  egg  larva,  pupa,  or  adult 
insect. 
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Professor  of  Pomology. 

Nothing  gives  us  more  satisfaction  tlian  tlie 
announcement  of  Hon.  James  Mathews'  ap- 
pointment to  the  Professorship  of  Pomology  in 
the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College.  This  ap- 
pointmeut,  we  regard  as  an  earnest  of  tlie  good 
sense  of  the  Board  of  C'outroll  in  calling  into  the 
service  of  this  State  Institution,  the  assistance 
of  a  gentleman  so  eminently  qualified  for  the 
position  assigned  to  Mr.  Matliews.  We  need  not 
speak  of  his  .ability  to  perform  well  and  satis- 
factorily the  duties  he  assumes  in  accepting 
this  appointment.  It  is  sufBcient  to  say,  that 
no  man  either  at  home  or  abroad,  is  better  quali- 
fied for  the  Professorship  of  Pomology. 

We  have  never  been  very  entliusiastic  on  the 
practicability  of  such  institutions.  Some  fif- 
teen .years  ago  an  Agricultural  College  was  ini- 
tiated in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  made  largo 
appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury  to 
put  tlie  institution  into  opperation  and  to  sus- 
tain it.  But  so  far  as  we  know  (or  we  think  any 
body  else)  its  managers  never  published  a  sen- 
tence iu  reg.ard  to  its  workings  to  the  value  of 
one  brass  farthing  to  a  single  farmer  iu  the 
State.  In  fact,  the  school  and  farm  proved  a 
total  failure  after  having  received  State  aid  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  $400,000. 

A  few  years  later  another  enterprise  of  the 
kind  was  attempted  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
A  fine  tract  of  laud  consisting  of  some  three 
hundred  acres  was  purchased  jointly,  by  State 
aid  and  donations  from  individuals.  Costly 
buildings  were  devised  and  ijut  in  course  of 
construction,  but  its  days  were  few— the  build- 
ings even,  were  never  finished.  The  advan- 
tages of  both  these  Institutions  combined, 
after  the  expenditure  of  a  half  million  of  dol- 
lars or  more,  to  the  agricultural  interest  of 
their  respective  States,  or  to  that  of  the  country 
at  large,  were  never  wortli  the  ink  and  paper 
used  in  the  publication  of  their  doings. 

After  all,  we  think  good  may  result  from  such 
institutions  of  learning  if  properly  managed. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  placing  them  under 
the  management  of  practical,  working  men. 
To  be  useful  agricultural  education  iniist  be 
practical,  and  to  make  it  so,  schools  for  such 
purpose,  must  be  to  some  considerable  extent, 
under  the  supervision  and  management  of  in- 
telligent, practical  farmers  and  pomologists. 
And,  when  we  see  such  men  as  Mr.  Mathews 
called  from  the  field  to  take  an  important 
position  in  the  State  Agricultural  College,  we 
have  hopes  of  its  success  and  usefulness.  Let 
us  have  u  school  that  shall  teach  practice  with 
science,  and  thusqualify  the  studtnt  to  go  from 
the  college  to  the  farm  and  tlie  orchard,  and 
there  put  into  successful  operation  the  practi- 
cal knowledge  acquired  in  the  school  of  arts. 
That's  what  we  want,  and  nothing  short  of  it 
if  we  would  have  our  Iowa  Farmers'  College 
what  it  should  be— an  honor  to  the  State  and  a 
benefit  to  the  farmer. 


GiiAPES  FOR  Minnesota. — The  Farmers  Union, 
says  the  three  best  varieties  of  grapes  toeultivate 
in  this  State  as  far  as  wo  know,  are  the  Concord, 
Doleware,  and  Clinton.  Of  course  there  are 
numerous  other  varieties  good,  but  taking  all 
things  into  consideration  probably  the  three  we 
mention  will  suffice.  The  Doleware  is  the  best 
fruit,  and  the   Clinton  the  poorest. 


Apeii^  and  May.— We  feel  constrained  to  let 
this  nil  in  tier  of  tlie 'Pomologist,  which  in  tlie 
regular  order  of  publication  would  be  the  April 
number,  pass  for  both  April  and  May.  Since 
the  latter  part  of  March,  and  before  the  April 
number  could  be  completed,  business  in  the 
field  has  imperatively  demanded  our  entire 
time  for  weeks.  The  current  volume  of  the 
paper,  however,  will  contain  its  full  com- 
plement of  pages— 193.  We  shall  add  10  pages 
to  one  or  more  future  numbers  before  the  close 
of  the  volume  to  make  up  the  omission  of  an 
independent  number  for  May  or  April ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  so  gauge  our  out-door  business 
as  not  to  necessitate  another  omission  of  the 
kind,  or  tardiness  iu  publication. 


State  FAihS. — So  far  os  ascertained  State  Fairs  for 
1870  will  be  held  as  follows : 

Illinois Decatur Sept. 

Iowa Keokuk Sept.  13-lr> 

Kansas Fort  Scott- Sept.  27-30 

Minnesota Winonii .Sept.  20-23 

Nebraska Brownsville Sept.  20-2.S 

New  YorK Utica Sept.  27-30 

Ohio Spiingfield Sept.  18-16 

Ontario  (Provincial) Toronto Oct.  3-7 

St.  Louis  Association St.  Iiouia Oct.  3-7 

Wisconsin .'....Milwaukee Sept.  '27-30 

New  England Machester,  N.  H...Sept.  6-9 


JMINNKSOTA  HORTICtlLTUEAL  SOCIETY. 


Ed.  Western  Pomologist  :— I  send  you  by 
to-day's  mail  a  copy  of  the  Minneapolis  Weekly 
Tribu7ie  which  contains  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  State  Horticultural  Society.  The 
officers  for  the  present  year  are:  Pres't  S.  J, 
Harris,  La  Crescent ;  VIce-Pres't,  Chas.  P.  Cook, 
Garden  City;  Recording  Sec'y,  H.  Lowater, 
Red  Wing;  Cor,  Sec'y,  J.  W.  Harkney,  Fari- 
bault ;  Treas.,  Wyman  Elliott,  Minneapolis. 
J.  W,  Hakkness,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Remarks.— We  are  sorry  to  say  the  "Tribune  " 
failed  to  reach  us. 


Wisconsin  Horticultdeal  Society.— The 
Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
a  summer  exhibition  sometime  during  the 
strawberry  season  and  when  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  the  summer  flowers  are  in  bloom. 


Michigan  Pomological  Society.— At  a  re- 
cent meeting  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  a 
State  Pomological  Society  was  organized.  S.  L. 
Fuller,  Grand  Rapids,  was  elected  President 
A.  T.  Liuderman,  Secretary. 


Illinois  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  will  be  held  at  Galesburg 
December  next,  13th  to  ICith  inclusive.  The 
entire  available  means  of  the  Society  for  the 
current  year  is  $2,S50.58. 


Alton  (III.)  Horticultural  Society.- The 
officers  of  this  Society  are.'  Pres't,  J.  Hoggins, 
Woodburn ;  Vice-Pres'ts,  E.  A.  Riehl,  S.  B. 
Johnson;  Sec'y,  D,  L.  Hall;  Treas.,  Capt.  E. 
Ilollister ;  Librarian,  W.  C.  Flagg. 


Minnesota  Horticultural  Society.  — At 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Horticultural  Society,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  members  that  not  less  than  15.000 
bushels  of  apples  were  produced  in  the  State  in 
1869.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  a 
circular  to  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Socie- 
ty to  ascertain  their  opinion  as  to  the  varieties 
of  apples  best  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the 
.State.  The  Society  decided  to  meet  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Summer  Exhlliition  of  the  Hen- 
nepin County  Society,  to  be  held  at  Minneapo- 
lis, July  4.| 


Kentucky  Horticultural  Society.  —The 
foIk»\\'iug  gentlomon  arc  ofiicers  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Horticultural  Society  for  the  current 
year: 

President— Lawrence  Young,  Louisville. 

Vice-President-s— S-'am'l  Haycraft,  Elizabeth- 
town  ;  J.  L.  Downer,  Fairview ;  A.  D.  Webb, 
Bowling  Green. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Dr.  L.  Stallard, 
Bowling  Green. 

Recording  Secretary  —  Isaac  P.  Woodson, 
Woodsonville. 

Treasurer  —  Jos.  I.  Youngdove,  Bowling 
Green. 


Protecton  to  Fkuit-Growers.— The  Legis- 
lature of  Missouri  has  enacted  a  law  for  the 
protection  of  fruit-growers.  The  first  section 
provides  that  any;  person  who  shall  enter  the 
orchard,  vineyard,  or  garden  of  another,  and 
maliciously  mutilate  the  vines  or  plants,  or 
take  .away  therefrom  tree,  plant,  or  fruit,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  fine  not  less  than  $10  or  more 
than  8100,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
Jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  days,  or 
by  both  such  tine  and  imprisonment. 


5  ICalifornia  Horticultuee.-A  statistical  re- 
port upon  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  Cali- 
fornia, presents  the  following  figures  on  the 
horticultural  condition  of  the  State. 

Grape,  22,102,580 ;  apple  trees,  2,183,228  ;  peach. 
705,.39t;  pear,  348,730 ;  plum,  170,334;  cherry,  96,- 
034;  nectarine,  25,T28;  quince,  ^44,350;  :aprlcot, 
61,114;  flg,  40,819;  lemon,  6,280;  orange,  30,509; 
olive,  18,946 ;  prune,  8,569  ;  mulberry,  374,125.- 
(most  of  them  silk  mulberry) ;  almond,  32,400; 
English  walnut,  25,888. 

*-*-*^ 

Horticultural  Prizes.— The  Ontario  (Cau- 
adiX)  Fruit  Growers'  Association  offer  very 
liberal  prizes  for  new  fruits.  To  the  originator 
of  a  new  and  valuable  fruit  a  medal  valued  at 
$50.  For  the  best  winter  seedling  880,  and  820 
for  the  best  autumn  apple. 


Root  Pruning  Grapes.— P.  R.  Elliott  says  he 
"has  long  had  reason  to  believe  that  one  reme- 
dial agent  toward  excessive  growth  of  wood,  im- 
perfect maturing  bunches,  and  rot  of  the  berry 
may  be  found  in  an  annual  or  biennial  root 
pruning.  He  would  dig  away  the  soil,  and  with 
a  sharp  spade  cut  the  one,  two  orthree  main  lead- 
ing tap  or  vertical  roots  at  about  sixteen  to 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface." 


Medical  Properties  or  the  Celbby. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Farmer  says  : — I  have  known 
many  men,  and  women  too,  who  from  various 
causes  had  become  so  much  affected  with 
nervousness,  that^when  they  stretched  out  their 
hands  they  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf  on  a  windy 
day — -and  by  a  daily  moderate  use  of  the  blanched 
foot-stalks  of  celery  leaves  as  a  salad  they  became 
as  strong  and  steady  in  the  limbs  as  other  people. 


Growing  the  Qoince. — An  Ohio  quince 
grower  has  been  very  successful  for  two  years 
past  with  this  fruit.  His  treatment  of  the  trees 
is  very  simple:  He  spades  the  ground  of 
his  orchard  every  spring,  and  scatters  a  peck  of 
coal  ashes  around  each  tree.  Ho  finds  salt  the 
best  manure  on  the  quince,  and  applies  about 
one  quart  to  the  ground  under  each  tree  after 
the  soil  has  been  spaded,  and  another  quart  when 
the  quinces  are  about  half  grown.  Last  year 
he  sold  about  three  hundred  bushels  of  quinces 
from  his  own  orchard  of  three-Quarters  of  an 
acre. 


April  and  May 
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Kansas  Queen  again. 

Mr.  Sut'l  Foster,  in  the  March  No.  of  Po- 
MOLOCiiST,  uuikrtook  to  criticise!  llic  Kansas 
Queen  apple,  but  upon  what  cviUenco  does 
not  appear  very  clear.  The  right  of  criti- 
cism we  do  not  deny,  but  a  critic  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject  for  his  own 
interest  as  well  as  for  the  public  good.  The 
Kansas  Queen  is  au  apple  Mr.  Foster  is  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with,  except  by  the 
description  we  gave.  Wc  have  no  where 
said  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  no  bet- 
ter than  the  Beu  Davis,  or  even  compared 
it  to  that  variety  except  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  tret,  and  in  tliat  respect  it  is  nearly 
identical. 

He  says,  "  I  deny  the  evidence  that  it  was 
a  seedling  of  the  Ben  Davis."  It  is  very 
easy  to  denj'  but  _  sometimes  very  hard  to 
prove  what  we  know,  instead  of  proving 
what  we  do  not  know.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation have  long  since  convinced  us  to 
believe  the  simple,  faitljful  statements  of  dis- 
interested, honest  men. 

When  Mr.  Atchinsou  stated  that  he 
planted  the  seed  of  two  apples,  one  the  Bell- 
llower,  and  the  other  which  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  Ben  Davis,  procured  from 
Missouri,  where  it  is  known  to  exist,  and  no 
other  variety  tliere  like  it,  we  should  think 
it  presumptive  evidence  at  least  that  it 
might  have  been  that  variety ;  but  when  we 
in  addition  examine  the  tree,  and  find  all  its 
habits  the  same,  we  conclude  Mr.  Atkinson 
was  not  much  mistaken. 

It  was  not  our  object  to  prove  that  it  was 
certainly  a  seedling  from  the  Ben  Davis,  and 
therefore  hardy,  but  wc  compared  the  tree 
to  that  variety  because  it  appeared  so  nearly 
like  it  in  all  its  habits,  health,  vigor,  hardi- 
ness, form,  productiveness  and  color.  The 
Beu  Davis  tree  being  a  well  recognized  stan- 
dard of  perfection. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  critic  to  imagine 
that  when  a  tree  is  like  another  variety,  that 
the  quality  of  Hie  fruit  is  also  alike,  unless 
distinctly  stated.  Neither  is  one  Fall  apple 
more  unworthy  than  another  unless  it  is 
known  to  be  its  equal. 

Tlierefore  when  Mr.  Foster  says,  "I  would 
not  give  two  cents  for  ten  thousand  of  tlie 
trees  unless  I  was  in  the  line  of  huinhugs  to 
sell  the  trees,"  he  of  course  concludes  the 
Kansas  Queen  is  a  humbug.  We  have  no 
desire  to  be  placed  in  that  category  at  pre- 
sent, having  spent  almost  a  life  time  in  ex- 
posing it. 

We  know  nothing  about  his  Warfield  apple^ 
but  conclude  when  he  plants  fifty  of  the 
trees  for  his  own  use  tliat  he  thinks  it 
worthy. 

So  likewise  when  we  re-graft  standard 
varieties  and  change  them  to  the  Kansas 
Queen,  we  believe  it  superior  to  them,  and 
worthy  cultivation.  We  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  Dutchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  know 


it  to  be  correct.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  Kan- 
sas Queen  in  vigor,  quality,  or  Ijeauty,  and 
will  not  command  as  high  a  price,  and  it 
does  not  ripen  at  the  same  season,  but  comes 
Immediately  after  it.  In  fact  we  know  no 
apple  in  its  season  its  equal,  and  should  be 
happy  to  find  one  to  excel  it.  We  believe 
we  have  tested  the  hardiness  of  over  eight 
hundred  varieties  ;  I  find  very  few  as  hardy, 
healtliy  and  vigorous. 

We  have  been  rather  too  modest  in  intro- 
ducing this  apple,  than  otherwise,  for  we 
refused  to  have  it  made  public  while  we  had 
the  drawing  and  description  iu  our  posses- 
sion a  year  previous,  for  we  were  satisfied 
that  it  would  improve  by  age,  which  it  has 
already  done,  and  will  still  continue  for  seve- 
ral years  to  come. 

It  is  no  humbug;  it  bears  acquaintance, 
those  who  know  it  best  think  the  most  of  it. 
Our  best  orchardists  are  top-grafting  it  on 
bearing  trees.  It  has  never  been  propagated  ; 
there  is  not  a  tree  for  sale.  We  top-grafted 
the  first  one  year  ago,  and  we  are  at  it  now. 
Humbug  or  no  humbug  we  sliall  become  the 
first  victim,  and  have  the  consolation  of 
being  very  soon  iu  good,  respectable  com- 
pany. J.  STAYM^tN,  Ast.  Ed. 

N.  B  — There  is  a  mistake  in  my  receipt 
for  grafting  wax  ;  there  should  be  5  libs,  of 
rosin  added. 


Grafting  the  Grape— Queries. 

Mark  Millek,  Dear  Sir : — I  have  learned 
much  from  the  article  in  your  February  No. 
on  "  Grafting  the  Grape,"  by  Samuel  Miller, 
but  would  like  to  have  a  few  questions 
answered  that  I  may  be  better  posted. 

Will  Mr.  Miller  answer  the  following 
questions  ? 

Will  a  hard  wood  variety  "catcli"  iu  a 
soft  wood  variety  or  vice  versa  ? 

Is  it  necessary  that  the  bark  of  the  cion 
and  stock  slionld  unite,  or  does  he  set  the 
graft  in  the  middle  of  the  stock  ? 

Is  the  cut  made  in  the  stock  witli  a  knife 
or  saw  ?  I  should  not  think  such  a  cut  could 
be  made  with  a  knife  without  splitting  the 
stock. 

S.  J.  Allis. 

North  Bast,  Pa.,  March  8, 1870. 
P.  S. — Will  try  and  drop  you  an  item  now 
and  then.  s.  j  a. 

Remarks.— Send  along  the  "items."— 
They  are  the  very  spice  of  an  Agricultural 
or  Horticultural  paper. 


Nine  Acres  Only. 

Mark  Mii^lek  :  Dear  Sir  : — I  am  taking 
twelve  or  fourteen  agricultural  and  liorticul- 
tural  papers  already,  but  want  all  the  in- 
formation I  can  get,  as  I  have  but  nine  acres 
of  land  to  cultivate  and  ioish  to  make  that 
yiiid  all  it  can  prodxtce.  I  now  have  it  mostly 
in  small  fruit  and  apples.  I  raised  last  season 
over  tioo  tons  of  grapes,  as  poor  as  the  land 
was,  and  as  far  north  as  we  arc.  My  vines 
are  young,  and  I  hope  to  do  mucli  better  in 
1870.  I  had  eighteen  varieties  of  apples  and 
twenty-five  of  grapes  on  exhibition  at  our 
Ramsey  county  fair  last  fall,  and  took  tliirty 
lirst-prcmiums,  here  iu  Diidong?  So  you 
can  see  I  strive  to  make  my  papers  pay. 
Although  most  say  they  cannot  aiibrd  to  take 
papers,  I  cannot  afford  to  be  without  any 
information  I  can  get  from  them  or  any  other 
source.     So  here  goes  $1  for  the  Western 

POMOLOGIST. 

TiiuMAN  M.  Smith, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Correction. — In  my  article  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Pomologkt,  on  "  Now  Seed- 
ling Aijples,"  you  make  me  say,  "  if  it  was 
proved  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Ben  Davis 
or  any  other  hardy  variety,  it  is  svfficient 
evidence  of  its  hardiness  and  productive- 
ness." This  is  the  very  thing  I  did  not 
want  to  say  that  you  make  me  say.  To 
insert  the  word  not  before  sufficient,  or,  as 
most  likely  I  wrote  it,  inmifficient. 

Sdel  Foster. 


Grape-Growing  at  Pleasant  Valley. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, writing  from  Ilammoudsport,  N.  Y., 
says: 

"  The  depression  in  the  grape  interests 
here  still  continues.  Vineyards  and  grape- 
lands  are  unsaleable  at  any  price.  Many  are 
completely  disheartened  by  the  serious  fail- 
ures of  the  past  tliree  years.  Some  liavelost 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  crops  by  sending 
to  irresponsible  commission  houses  in  New 
York,  others  by  bad  management  in  gather- 
ing and  packing  their  fruit  for  market  here 
have  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory  returns. 
This  state  of  aftairs  is  eminently  satisfactory 
to  tlie  wine  companies,  as  it  gives  them  low- 
priced  grapes,  out  of  which  they  make  high- 
priced  wines.  This  branch  of  the  grape 
interest  is  growing  rajiidly.  The  rejiutation 
of  our  principal  companies  for  producing  a 
perfectly  pure  article  of  native  wiue  and 
brandy  is  so  well  estaiilished  that  the  purity 
of  their  wines  is  never  questioned,  and  their 
sparkling  wines  find  a  demand  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  production.  Tlie  most  liberal 
estimates,  give  us  last  season  not  more  than 
one-fourtli  of  a  croji,  and  still  we  find  aljout 
five  Imndred  tons  shippeil  to  New  York  and 
otlier  markets,  and  about  two  liundred  tons 
takin  by  tlie  wine  companies  here.  I  judge 
that  a  full  crop  from  the  vines  already  set 
will  give  us,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  three 
thousand  tons  of  grapes.  Wliat  shall  we  do 
with  them  ?  is  frequenll)'  asked.  I  answer — 
those  who  have  nice  well  ripened  fruit 
nicely  put  up  iu  small  packages,  the  top  like 
the  bottom  and  the  bottom  like  the  top, 
every  box  alike,  need  not  have  any  fears  but 
that  they  will  find  a  market  for  all  they 
have,  and  those  who  will  persist  in  putting 
their  fruit  uj)  in  a  slovenly  manjier,  iu  large 
packages,  and  then  liauling  it  in  a  lumber 
wagon  irom  eigbt  to  twelve  miles,  over 
rough  roads,  ought  to  lose  it,  and  then  get 
out  of  the  business,  and  let  their  betters  have 
tlie  markets  without  their  being  overstocked 
with  a  lot  of  poor,  green,  dirty,  unsaleable 
trash." 


A  Wetherstield,  Conn.,  onion  grower  is 
reported  as  saying  it  formerly  took  80  days' 
labor  to  ]ilant,  cultivate  and  harvest  an  acre 
of  onions,  but  that  by  the  improved  iniple- 
nients,  the  work  can  "be  done  with  50  days' 
labor. 
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For  the  Weetern  Poraologiet. 
A  Visit  to  Dr.  Stayman's  Fruit  Orchard. 

Having  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  for  many  years,  I  suppose 
it  necessary  to  shorten  in  and  trim  out  the 
tops  of  trees  in  proportion  to  their  roots 
when  transplanting;  and  to  keep  them  af- 
terwards healthy  and  symmetrical,  and  bring 
them  into  early  bearing,  to  trim  and  shorten 
in  and  form  the  tops  about  three  feet  liigh, 
cutting  out  clean  all  crooked  branches  and 
small  limbs,  forming  a  handsome  open  tree, 
but  I  have  always  experienced  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  trees  to  bear  early,  re- 
quiring from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  from 
the  graft,  before  bearing  much,  if  any.  I 
have  just  made  a  new  discovery  in  visiting 
Dr.  Stayman's  fruit  orchard,  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  I  found  his  trees  treated  ditterent 
from  all  others  of  my  observation,  and  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion  of  fruit  growers. 
They  were  not  pruned  in  the  nursery,  they 
were  not  shortened  in  or  cut  out  when  trans- 
planted, and  neither  have  they  been  pruned, 
shortened  in,  or  cut  out  since  growing  in  the 
orchards,  but  are  let  grow  according  to  na- 
ture. From  the  statement  of  the  doctor  and 
others  the  trees  were  taken  from  the  nurse- 
ry when  four  years  old,  from  root  grafts,  and 
are  now  three  years  transplanted,  having 
bore  heavy  crops  of  fruit  the  last  two  years. 
Many  have  had  their  limbs  broken  with 
their  weight  of  fruit,  and  are  now  very 
heavy  set  with  fruit  buds. 

The  trees  have  made  a  very  rapid  growth 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  crops  they  bore. 
They  have  the  heaviest  bodies  and  largest 
tops  I  ever  saw  for  trees  of  their  age,  and 
are  perfectly  healthy,  which  is  a  positive 
proof  that  I  with  others  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  the  cultivation  of  trees. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  the  age.  And  to  those  wishing  large 
healthy,  early  bearing  and  productive  trees 
it  will  pay  well  to  visit  the  Doctor's  or- 
chards, cousistiug]of  many  hundred  varieties. 
I  look  upon  liis  success  as  a  proof  of  his 
theory  and  principles.  He  has  many  trees 
trimmed  and  pruned  on  the  old  method,  of 
the  same  varieties,  standing  side  by  side, 
scarcely  producing  any  fruit,  not  as  large 
and  generally  unhealthy.  I  saw  many  trees 
in  the  neighborhood,  of  the  same  age  and 
varieties,  trained  and  pruned  differently^ 
not  as  large  in  size,  and  not  as  healthy  nor 
as  productive,  graff.ed  in  the  same  manner. 
His  trees  are  planted  close,  twelve  by 
twelve  feet  apart,  one  protecting  the  other 

His  theory  and  philosophy  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  I  hope  he  will  give  it  to  the 
public.  The  size  and  quality  of  his  apples 
I  never  saw  equaTled,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
Kansas  apples  took  the  gold  medal.* 

Chables  McGrew,  Bloiymington,  III. 

*  Can  you  send  me  samples  of  your  apples 
by  express,  to  show  to  the  fruit-growers  and 
horticulturists  of  our  place. 


Remarks. — I  have  been  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Charles  McGrew  for  about  twenty  3'ears. 
He  had  one  of  the  best  orchards  in  Knox 
county,  Illinois,  which  I  have  often  seen  and 
admired.  He  has  also  planted  two  in 
McLean  county.  He  is  now  satisfied  that 
Kansas  is  a  better  fruit  country  than  any 
east  that  he  is  acquainted  with,  and  is  going 
to  locate  here  and  go  into  fruit  and  stock 
raising.  The  above  remarks,  coming  from 
such  an  experienced  orchardist,  of  such  ex- 
tensive travel  and  observation,  goes  far  in 
coroborating  the  truth  of  my  theory,  which 
at  some  more  convenient  time,  I  may  present 
to  the  public.  I  shall  try  and  send  you 
some  apples,  but  our  best  specimens  have 
been  disposed  of.  3.  S. 


For  the  Western  Pomologiet. 

The  Climate  and  Fruits  of  "Lower  Egypt." 

What !  talk  of  a  climate  in  extreme  South- 
ern Elinois,  where  two  climates  meet,  and 
where  the  elements  war  with  each  other 
until  they  become  exhausted,  and  well-nigh 
annihilated,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  and  their 
"  fag  ends "  are  left  for  the  poor  souls  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  their  lots  cast 
where  the  elements  cross  lances,  like  bold 
cavaliers!  If  you  can  only  imagine  that 
twenty-five  changes  can  be  rung  on  the 
weather  in  twenty-four  hours,  you  are  not 
only  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  a  very 
vivid  imagination,  but  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  thing  called  climate 
down  here  in  "Egypt."  Yesterday  after- 
noon the  sun  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and 
we  were  encouraged  in  our  hopes  of  settled 
weather.  Last  night  we  had  an  awful 
thunder  storm,  iu  which  heaven's  heaviest 
artillery  seemed  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Egypt ;  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  submerging  every- 
thing below  high  water  mark;  and,  this 
morning,  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow — 
the  wind  is  blowing  cold  and  raw  from  the 
South,  from  which  we  ought  to  expect  better 
things;  and,  the  sun,  although  shining 
brightly,  seems  to  have  no  impression  upon 
the  white  covering  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
around  us.  Were  this  the  first  caper  of  the 
kind  "  cut  up  "  here  in  the  "  forks  "  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  during  the  win- 
ter, by  the  "  climates,"  we  might  feel  disposed 
to  view  it  in  a  different  light.  But  the  whole 
wiuter  has  been  composed  of  just  such 
freaks.  1  bunder,  lightning,  rain,  snow,  heat, 
and  cold,  all  mingled  together  in  the  wild- 
est confusion,  bringing  iu  their  train,  as  the 
consequences  of  their  mad  career,  coughs, 
colds,  consumjition,  typhoid  and  bilious  fev- 
ers, making  a  graveyard  upon  almost  every 
section  of  this  garden  of  Illinois.  But,  j'ou 
will  say  that  I  am  prejudiced.  "Well,  if  nar- 
rating facts  is  prejudice,  j'ou  accuse  me 
justly.  But  facts  and  figures  will  not  lie. 
But  let  me  say  something  of  fruits  down 
here. 

Peaches   are    not   a    sure    crop.      Seed- 


ling trees  are  more  safe,  or  sure  to  "  hit " 
than  budded  fruit.  That,  perhaps,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  of  its  gencrall}'  coming 
on  a  little  later  in  the  spring,  and  is  not  so 
apt  to  be  affected  by  the  late  frosts.  It  is 
generally  understood  by  the  farmers  that 
they  cannot  expect  anything  like  a  full  crop 
of  budded  fruit  oftener  than  once  in  four  or 
five  years,  but  the  seedling  trees  are  pretty 
sure  to  bring  a  crop,  or  part  of  a  crop,  every 
year.  From  that  fact,  therefore,  it  will  be 
seen  that  peach  raisers  in  this  extreme 
southern  portion  of  Illinois  will  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  improved  seedling  fruit  if 
they  wish  to  compete  with  their  neighbors 
a  little  north  of  them,  on  the  edge  of  the 
prairies,  in  .  the  markets.  The  climate  sev- 
enty-five or  one  hundred  miles  north  of  this, 
in  the  region  of  Centralia,  is  undoubtedl}' 
much  better  than  this  for  peaches.  That 
point  our  people  must  concede.  It  being  a 
little  colder  prevents  the  buds  from  pushing 
out  as  early  in  the  spring  as  they  d<j  farther 
South,  consequently  they  escape  the  frost. 
It  is  feared  that  the  cold  weather  in  Febru- 
ary killed  a  large  proportion  of  the  budded 
fruit  in  this  region.  That  question,  however, 
can  hardly  be  decided  now.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  such  fears  are  comparatively 
groundless.  The  cold  weather  we  are  hav- 
ing now  will  probably  keep  the  fruit  back, 
so  that  it  will  escape  the  frosts.  If  the  peach 
crop  is  now  safe,  we  have  the  prospect  of  a 
very  abundant  crop.  The  apple  crop  seldom 
wholly  fails.  The  blossoms  are  timid  about 
coming  out  until  they  are  quite  sure  that 
Jack  Frost  will  not  nip  them,  consequently 
their  very  prudent  conduct  saves  them  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  If  the  peaches  would 
only  be  as  cautious,  they,  too,  would  preserve 
their  blushes  for  a  longer  period.  I  presume 
the  list  of  apples  that  would  succeed  with 
you  would  do  well  iu  this  region.  The 
Early  June,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest, 
Limber  Twig,  Northern  Spy,  Wiuesap,  and 
other  varieties,  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
all  do  well  here.  The  Buckingham  is  the 
favorite  cooking  apple  here,  and  is  largely 
shipped  to  Chicago,  and  other  markets. 
There  is  an  apple  raised  in  this  vicinity  of 
which  I  will  try  to  send  you  a  specimen 
when  the  fruit  ripens.  The  trees  are  on  the 
farm  of  an  old  gentleman  who  informed  me 
that  he  purchased  the  scions  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  about  thirty  years  ago,  of  a  man 
who  said  they  were  cut  from  a  tree  in  one  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  France.  It  is  a  very 
large,  beautiful,  and  excellent  apple,  some- 
times weighing  twenty-two  (23)  ounces. 
Some  of  the  nurserymen  in  this  vicinity 
have,  I  think,  obtained  control  of  a  portion 
of  the  old  man's  trees  for  several  years.  I 
will  say  more  about  fruit  anou. 

S.  Lombard. 
Dongola,  Union  Co..,  III.,  ItlumI'-  1-,  "TO. 


Honey  is  a  very  favorite  food  and  medi- 
cine with  Bedouins  in  Northern  Arabia. 
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For  the  Wetstern  Pomologist. 

"Will  it  Pay  to  Plant  Vineyards  ? 

Tlic  questiou  is  becoming  seriously  agitated, 
Will  it  pay  to  raise  grapes  except  for  private 
use?  Will  it  pay  as  a  business?  The  rapid 
increase  of  the  number  of  vines,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding fruitfuluess  of  the  same,  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  prices  of  grapes,  naturally  sug- 
gest the  above  inquiiy. 

Yes,  it  will  pay  to  plant  vineyards  and 
raise  grapes.  Suppose  the  price  of  grapes 
should  come  down  to  an  average  of  Jive  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  yield  of  an  acre  should  lie 
placed  at  four  tons,  the  yield  per  acre  would 
be  four  hundred  dollars.  But  regarding  one- 
half  of  tliis  an  average  yield,  it  gives  us  two 
hundred  dollars  as  the  product  of  an  acre. 
T)ie  grape  crop  in  California  has  been  sold 
as  low  as  one  cent  per  pound,  and  yet  we 
believe  it  is  a  profitable  crop  to  raise.  What 
is  there  in  agricultural  products  that  can 
make  so  great  a  return  ? 

The  reduction  in  the  price  of  grapes  will 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude who  liave  felt  unable  to  u.se  them  at 
former  rates,  so  that  the  consumption  will  be 
almost  without  limit,  when  it  becomes  em- 
phatically the  fruit  of  the  people— as  cheap 
as  wheat,  or  any  other  class  of  food.  We 
need  not  fear  that  the  supply  wiU  exceed  the 
demand. 

We  may  or  may  not  b'-lieve  in  making 
wine  from  grapes,  or  cider  from  apples;  but 
it  will  be  most  extensively  done  when  the 
extent  of  the  grape  crop  warrants  it.  When 
we  consider  the  exorbitant  price  of  foreign 
wines,  and  the  immense  amount  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  when  we  consider  that 
wine  can  be  manufactured  at  one  dollar  per 
gallon,  and  am  be  had  without  the  suspicion 
of  aduUeratiim  which  attaches  to  all  foreign 
and  high-priced  wines,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  largely  increasing  amount  of  tlie  future 
grape  crop  will  be  consumed  in  making  wine. 

Allowing  ten  pounds  of  grapes  for  a  gallon 
of  wine,  and  at  the  above  estimated  yield' 
one  acre  would  make  eight  hundred  gallons 
of  wine,  which,  at  one  dollar  per  (jalXon,  would 
heeujM  hvndred  dollars  per  acre. 

Will  not  American  wiue-making  almost  en- 
tirely drive  the  foreign  ar.d  adulterated  wines 
from  the  market  ? 

Wlien  a  vineyard  is  established  and  in 
bearing,  it  requires  no  more  care  than  an 
acre  of  corn,  and  the  outlay  is  comparatively 
small.  The  pruning  can  be  done  in  autumn 
or  winter,  when  time  is  not  valuable.  'I  he 
kind  of  labor  is  not  fatiguing,  and  i.s  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  aged  and  infirm  men.  We 
.say,  then,  provide  grapes  in  abundance.  The 
people  will  pay  forand  eat  them.     J.  A.  N. 


Floral  Decorations. 


Flowers  ik  Winter. — An  old  friend  of 
ours,  who  has  long  since  passed  away  to  the 
better  land,  used  to  say  that  whenever  he  saw 
flowers  blooming  in  winter,  on  the  window 
sill  of  a  farm  house,  he  always  felt  disposed 
to  call  at  the  doi.r  and  have"  a  few  words  of 
friendly  talk  with  the  inmates,  because  he 
felt  (juite  sure  that  they  must  be  the  right 
kind  of  people.— £5^;. 


"Make  your  home  beautiful — bring  to  it  flowers; 
Plant  them  around  you  to  bud  and  to  bloom  ; 
Let  them  give  life  to  your  loneliest  hours- 
Let  them  bring  life  to  enliven  your  gloom. " 

The  outward  beauty  of  home  is  in  pleasant 
grounds,  walks,  shrubbery,  flowers,  trees,  and 
whatsoever  can  render  it  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
and  suggest  happy  and  virtuous  thoughts  to  the 
mind.  Of  this  kind  of  beauty  we  should  have 
much  about  our  houses  A  vine  arbor,  a  flower- 
bed, a  grass  plat,  a  gravel  walk,  a  shade  tree,  a 
pleasant  yard  are  easily  had,  especially  by  farm- 
ers and  villagers.  No  one  with  hands  and  health 
should  be  without  such  adornments  to  his  home. 
These  surroundings,  clean  and  comfortable,  bright- 
ened by  flowers,  music,  sunlight  and  soft  gentle 
words,  are  dreams  of  beauty  that  awaken  some- 
thing a  Imost  beatific  in  many  a  dreary  cellar 
and  lonely  garret,  which  will  never  entirely  fade 
from  the  memory,  but  will  forever  linger  in  the 
mind  and  heart  as  reminiscenses  of  happy  hours 
at  the  "old  homestead,"  and  as  oft  recurring  in- 
centives to  strive  after  a  higher  and  holier  life. 
There  has  been  of  late  a  marked  increase  in  the 
use  of  flowers  for  social  purposes.  Every  dinner 
party  or  dancing  party  must  now  be  graced  with 
these  "stars  of  earth."  At  larger  assemblies 
there  is  always  a  lavish  display  of  flowers,  as  if  it 
were  designed  to  intoxicate  the  guests  with  de- 
licious odors  of  innumerable  blossoms.  If  we 
visit  a  lady,  flowers  must  precede  our  coming;  if 
we  drive  out  with  her,  the  odor  of  flowers  must 
sweeten  the  pleasure.  Superb  presentation 
baskets  and  bouquets  are  seen  in  almost  every 
parlor,  and  are  the  horticultural  compliments  of 
gentlemen  to  ladies  Flowers  are,  of  course,  ex- 
tensively used  at  weddings,  but  are  employed 
more  liberally  at  funerals.  Five  hundred  aoUars 
are  not  unfrequently  expended  in  crosses  and 
wreaths  for  those  solemn  occasions.  Many  of  our 
churches  of  late  years  have  employed  flowers  ex- 
tensively on  occasions  of  religious  festivals.  A 
child,  even,  can  plant  a  flower  seed  or  a  shrub; 
and,  if  properly  taught  and  encouraged,  will  be 
glad  to  engage  in  such  pleasant  labors.  In  the 
morning  and  evening  hours,  how  much  mny  be 
done  to  beautify  one's  home.  If  every  week  adds 
a  little,  and  every  year  more,  how  much  will  be 
done  in  and  about  one's  dwelling  to  give  it  an  air 
of  cheerful  beauty.  And  of  all  beauty,  that 
which  is  natural  is  most  to  be  admired — such  as 
grows,  bears  and  blossoms.  Give  us,  then,  flowers 
to  help  out  more  fully  our  inner  enjoyments  of 
literary  life  and  pleasure,  and  to  raise  our 
thoughts  mere  fully  from  -'nature  up  to  nature's 
Uod."  M   O'Keefe. 


Horticulture  and  the    Ornamentation 
Tables  and  Dishes. 


of 


On  this  subject  the  American  Agriculturist 
throws  out  the  following  excellent  suggestions  : 

"Few  are  aware  how  thoroughly  the  eye  and 
palate  are  in  sympathy,  and  in  how  great  a  meas- 
ure the  appefito  is  modified  by  the  appearance  of 
our  food  The  confectioners  are  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  present  their  wares  in  tempting  colors, 
and  most  of  us  can  recollect  seeing  an  otherwise 
good  meal  spoiled  by  being  thrown  upon  the 
dishes  and  set  upon  a  soiled  table-cloth.  All  will 
admit  that  neatness  and  order  are  essential  in  the 
arrangements  of  a  table;  these  ars  within  the 
reach  of  even  the  poorest.  Beyond  these  there  is 
decoration,  ornamentation  of  our  tables  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  pleasing  the  eye,  and  this  is  some- 
times carried  to  a  great  extent.  We  wore  once 
several  days  a  guest  at  a  house  where  the  orna- 
mentation was  painfully  elaborate,  where  each 
day  the  butter  was  carved  (not  stamped)  in  some 
new  form,  and  a  pie  was  a  work  of  art  which  it 
seemed  a  pity  to  destroy.  Here  the  thing  was 
overdone  and  oppressive,  and  our  renders  can 
make  better  use    of  their  time    than  to  devote  it 


to  anything  elaborate.  Still,  we  believe  that 
those  of  moderate  means  and  in  the  humbler 
spheres  may  with  propriety  give  more  attention 
to  the  appearance  of  their  tables  and  the  looks 
of  the  food  upon  them,  the  first  great  requisite  of 
neatness  being  complied  with.  There  is  no  table 
in  the  land,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  but 
what  would  be  more  attractive  for  u  bunch  of 
flowers  These  are  decorations  that  are  always 
in  place,  and  may  be  set  in  vases  of  silver  or 
crystal  on  the  board  of  the  millionaire,  or  occupy 
a  cracked  tumbler  by  the  side  of  Pat's  pork  and 
potatoes.  Besides  flowers,  green  upon  the  table 
is  always  pleasing.  In  the  spring  half  of  the 
relish  uf  cresses  and  salads  is  due  to  their  fresh 
look,  and  the  fact  that  they  remind  us  that 
winter  has  gone  and  the  season  of  growth  has 
come  Every  garden  should  have  its  patch  of 
curled  parsley,  which  will  be  found  useful  in 
ornamenting  many  dishes,  its  fine  rich  green 
giving  an  attractive  appearance.  Just  notice  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  a  supper  table, 
where  in  one  case  the  ragged  remains  of  the  roast 
or  boiled  of  a  previous  dinner  are  set  on,  and 
where  the  same  meat  is  nicely  sliced  and  regular- 
ly laid  upon  a  dish  and  surrounded  by  a  green 
border  of  parsley.  This  kind  of  ornamentation 
is  unpretending  and  always  in  good  taste.  A 
dish  of  spinach  may  be  made  to  look  really 
beautiful  by  having  the  surface  nicely  smoothed 
and  then  surrounded  by  a  border  of  slices  of  hard 
boiled  eggs.  Those  who  wish  to  attempt  some- 
thing elaborate,  can  use  carrots  and  beets,  these 
are  readily  cut  into  stars,  crescents,  scrolls,  etc  , 
by  bending  up  a  strip  of  sheet  tin  into  the  desired 
sh:ipe  and  using  it  as  a  cutter.  With  these  ma- 
terials a  very  showy  border  may  be  placed  around 
a  platter.  Of  course  the  extent  to  which  dishes 
may  with  good  taste  be  ornamented,  will  depend 
upon  the  occasion  and  the  surroundings.  It 
should  never  be  overdone. 


Making  Flower  Seeds  Grow. 

Chas.  D.  Copeland,  a  horticulturist,  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  hints,  for  the  inexperienced 
in  cultivating  flowers.  He  says  three  things  are 
indispensable  for  success  in  growing  flowers  : 

1  The  soil  must  be  made  mellow,  and  be  pul- 
verized as  fine  as  possible,  if  naturally  coarse  and 
lumpy;  then  small  seeds  should  be  covered  very 
thinly  ;  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  by 
sifting  on  line  earth,  and  pressing  it  down  gently 
with  a  board  or  shingle. 

2.  The  bed  must  be  kept  moist,  but  not  very 
wet  by  sprinkling  on  water  gently,  toward 
evening,  every  dry  day,  until  the  plants  begin  to 
come  up. 

3.  The  ground  should  be  shaded  in  some  way, 
to  prevent  'he  hot  sun  from  shining  upon  the  bed, 
until  the  plants  are  up,  and  have  acquired  a  little 
strength  After  that,  they  should  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine, more  or  less.  And  when  about  two  inches 
high,  tbey  should  be  thinned  out,  by  transplant- 
ing a  part  of  them,  insomuch,  that  they  can  grow 
stocky  and  strong;  in  which  case,  the  blosssoms 
will  be  earlier  and  more  perfect.  Asa  general 
rule,  sow  seed  about  the  time  farmers  plant  their 
corn.  Still,  they  may  be  sown  earlier,  as  tomatoes 
and  cabbages  are,  under  glass,  or  in  boxes  in  the 
kitchen  window,  and  thus  be  earlier  in  floweriuEr 

1^^ ^ 

■Winter-Blooming  Pinks. 

Hero  is  a  great  addition  to  our  house  plants, 
blooming  from  October  to  May.  To  manage  them, 
take  cuttings  in  September  or  October,  cutting 
through  a  joint  to  insure  striking,  insert  them  in 
pots  of  sandy  loam,  and  put  them  into  a  cold 
frame.  Before  winter  sets  in,  remove  them  to  the 
green  house  or  parlor  window  After  the  roots 
have  formed,  pot  them  off  into  single  pots.  By 
April,  they  will  have  made  strong  growth,  when 
the  middle  shoot  should  be  cut  back,  which  will 
cause  the  plant  to  spread  out  at  the  base  and  be- 
come bushy. 

This  nipping  back  of  the  shoots  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  their  treatment,  the  neg- 
lect of  which  accounts  for  the  scanty  bloom  seen 
in  some  cases.  When  they  have  made  a  new 
growth  ol  an  inch  or  so,  they  should  bo  shifted  to 
six-inch  pots,  the  soil  being  composed  of  woods 
earth,  sand,  and  old  hot-bed  manure.  When  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  the  pots  should  be  plunged 
in  the  open  garden.  As  the  stems  grow,  break 
off  all  but  four,  and  tie  these  up  to  stakes  By 
September,  flower  buds  will  appear,  when  the 
pots  should  be  lilted  and  allowed  to  stand  a  week 
or  so  in  a  half  shaded  place,  prior  to  their  re- 
moval to  the  bouse.  They  will  then  bloom  for 
several  months,  and  will  repay  all  trouble  by 
their  fragrance  and  perpetual  flowering. — Rural 
American. 
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Effects  of  Electricity  on  Wine. 


Some  montlis  ago  a  wine  house  was  struck 
by  lightning  in  France.  The  electricity  in 
its  descent  to  the  eartli  passed  into  the  cellar 
and  burst  several  of  the  wine  casks.  It  was 
thought  that  the  wine  stored  in  the  cellar  was 
improved  by  the  electrical  visitation  which 
led  to  some  experiment,  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  wine,  and  which  arc  thus  at- 
tended to  by  the  Boston  Journal  of  Clmnistry^ 

M.  Scouttetten  was  thus  led  to  investigate 
the  action  of  electricity  upon  wines,  and  he 
gives  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  late 
number  of  Comptea  Randvs.  His  experi- 
ments were  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  with 
various  sources  of  electricy,  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  whicli  he  comes  is,  that  electricity 
under  whatever  form  applied  (whether  as  a 
regular  current,  or  a  succession  of  discharges 
accompanied  by  sparks)  improves  wine,  rcu- 
doriag  it  mellow  and  mature.  As  to  the 
mode  of  action  of  this  agent,  he  tliinks  that 
the  bi-tartate  of  pottassa  present  in  wine  is 
decomposed ;  the  potassa  set  free  saturates 
tlie  acids  of  the  wine,  and  the  free  tartaric 
acid  reactiug  upon  the  fatty  matters  present 
favors  the  formation  of  etliers  wliich  consti- 
tute the  bouguet  of  the  wine.  Moreover,  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  decomposed,  and 
the  oxygen  thereof  reacts  upon  some  of  the 
constituents  of  tlie  wine,  thus  forming  new 
compounds  which  are  peculiar  to  old  wines." 


Grafting  the  Grape. 

Jay  Terrell,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gives 
through  the  Ohio  Farmer  the  following  ad- 
vice on  grafting  the  grape  : 

"  Don't  graft  those  grape  vines  yet,  put 
the  cions  in  tlie  cellar  or  other  cool  place 
until  the  iii-st  flow  of  sap  is  past,  or  until  the 
vine  lias  well  started.  Then  dig  down 
beside  the  vine,  cut  off  a  root  four  inches 
below  ground  large  enough  to  graft  into,  cut 
the  graft  witli  two  or  three  eyes  and  cleft 
graft  the  same  as  you  would  in  grafting 
apples  and  pears ;  wind  it  tirnily  with  cotton 
twine,  brace  it  up  with  a  stick  and  fill  up 
the  hole,  leaving  the  upper  eye  just  above 
ground,  and  my  word  for  it,  nine  out  of  ten 
thus  grafted  will  make  as  good  a  growth  as 
any  vine  planted  out  two  years. 

Don't  put  was  around  the  graft,  as  it  forms 
a  cup  that  will  hold  the  sap,  which  sours  and 
kills  the  vine ;  the  bottom  string  is  sufficient 
and  will  decay  and  loosen  as  tlie  vine  ex- 
pands witli  its  natural  growth  during  the 
season.  If,  as  is  claimed  by  some,  the  stalk 
has  an  influence  upon  the  graft,  then  you 
may  next  season  layer  the  vine,  and  another 
year,  when  it  has  well  formed  roots,  cut  it 
off  from  the  old  root,  thus  leaving  it  perma- 
nently upon  its  own  fc:)undatiou. 


Washington  Territory  boasts  of  an  im- 
mense cranberry  marsli,  yielding  one  hun- 
dred thoii.saud  bushels  in  a  single  crop. 


Fruits  to  the  Manor  Born. 


It  is  genenerally  supposed  that  fruit  trees 
grow  with  the  greatest  vigor,  and  produce 
the  best  crops  on  the  soil  where  they  origina 
ted.  There  is  some  ground  for  this  opinion, 
but  it  is  not  universally  true. 

If  a  quart  of  the  best  pear  seed  raised  in 
Albany,  were  planted  in  Rocliester  or  Cleve- 
land, it  would  make  no  ditlerence  in  tlie 
quality  of  the  fruit.  The  character  of  the 
plant  is  determined  before  the  seed  germin- 
ates, not  by  the  place  in  which  it  sjirings  up. 
If  we  bring  an  orange  from  Fk)rida  and 
plaut  the  seeds  in  New  Jersey,  tney  will  be- 
come Florida  oranges  still.  If  we  bring  the 
SL-ed  of  a  choice  grape  from  Canada,  the  pro- 
duct will  TL'semble  the  gra])es  of  that  1( icality. 
And  yet,  it  may  be  as  well  adapted  to  this 
climate  and  soil  as  to  that. 

Some  persons  are  suspicious  of  foreign 
trees;  yet  experience  shows  that  many  of 
them  are  as  healthy  and  productive  as  natives 
The  Flemish  Beauty,  though  a  foreigner,  is 
one  of  our  hardiest  pear.s;  and  so  is  Loui.se 
Bonne  de  Jersey.  The  Seckle  pear  has  finer 
fruit  at  Rochester  than  at  Philadelphia,  its 
njitive  place.  The  Concord  grape  succeeds 
better  at  the  West  and  South  than  in  its  na- 
tive New  England.  We  will  defy  the  Nor- 
wegian hills  to  show  finer  Norway  Spruces 
than  those  which  grow  in  this  Yankee  land. 
Rural  American. 


Thinning  Out  Grapes. 

Is  the  importance  of  tliinning  out  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  duly  considered  by  the  majority 
of  cultivators?  I  thiulc  not.  From  close 
observation,  and  even  sad  experience,  the 
suliject,  in  my  opinion,  calls  for  much  more 
attention  tliau  is  usually  given.  In  young 
vines  this  is  particularly  the  case.  Such  vig- 
orous and  hardy  constituted  varieties  as  the 
Concord  may  stand  it,  but  even  they  will 
eventually  suffer.  This  fault  is  not  only  to 
be  found  in  the  vineyards  of  the  novice,  but 
can  be  seen  almost  everywhere,  in  charge  of 
tliose  who  know  better.  This,  then,  being 
admitted,  the  next  question  is:  How  shall  it 
be  remedied  ?  Sliall  we  prune  it  so  much 
shorter,  so  as  not  to  leave  more  Wuod  tlian 
the  vine  can  carry  safely  through,  or  leave 
more  wood,  and  then  thin  out  the  bunches  ? 
The  latter,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  best; 
for,  by  the  first  plan,  we  get  our  fruit  too 
niueli  crowded,  and  throw  too  much  orce 
into  the  young  canes  for  the  following  year's 
bearing.  My  impression  is  that  when  a  vine 
is  pruned  to  what  would  seem  about  right, 
the  pinchiiig  out  of  every  third  bunch,  at 
the  first  operation,  pinching  back,  would  be 
the  method.  I  would  leave  but  two  bunches 
on  cacli  bearing  shoot,  and  in  some  instances 
it  is  better  to  leave  but  one.  We  all  know 
the  forming  of  the  seed  of  any  plant  is  the 
heaviest  tax  on  tlie  plant.  This  being  the 
case.do  we  not  give  considerable  relief  when 
we  diminish  this  tax  oue-thrd?  I  think  we 
would  be  safe  in  counting  on  having  the 
same  weight  of  fruit  in  the  two  bunches  as 
if  three  are  left.  S(nne  years  ago  we  grew 
Concord  bunches  in  this  way,  which  tlie 
committee  who  were  to  test  them  would  not 
admit  to  be  that  variety  until  they  tested 
them.  Fur  marketing  table  grapes  this  is 
parlienlarly  practicable.  For  instance,  let 
one  man  take  Concords  that  will  average 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  the  bunch,  and 
another  have  them  as  usually  grown,  and 
my  word  for  it,  the  large  bunches  will  com- 
mand nearly  double  the  price,  not  only 
among  the  wealthy,  but  the  masses. — Orape 
Culturist. 


The  tumble-dunj 
the   Smraba>us  or 
Egyptians. 


beetle  is  identical  with 
'sacred  beetle"   of   the 


DEFERRED  ARTICLES. 


If  one  wishes  to  learn  selfishness,  lot  him 
go  apart,  and  stand  by  himself 

HoNET  Vinegar. — One  pint  of  strained 
honey  and  two  gallons  of  soft  water.  Let  it 
stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  In  three 
weeks  it  will  be  excellent  vinegar. 

Instinct  indiciites  to  bees  and  other  insects 
their  enemies,  and  the  wrong  these  may  in- 
tend, and  shows  them  how  they  may  be 
repulsed  or  evaded. 

"If  you  listen  by  a  hive  about  nine  o'clock 
(on  a  summer  evening),  you  will  hear  an 
oratorio  sweeter  than  at  Exeter  Hall.  Treble, 
tenor,  and  bass  are  blended  in  richest  har- 
mony. Sometimes  the  sound  is  like  the  dis- 
tant hum  of  a  great  city,  and  sometimes  it  is 
like  a  peal  of  hallelujahs." — Rev.  Wm.  G. 
Cotton. 

The  entire  economy  of  the  hive  seems  to 
emanate  exclusively  from  the  two  most  prom- 
inent attributes  of  instinct — that  of  self-pres- 
ervation, and  that  other  more  important  axis 
of  the  vast  wheel  of  creation,  the  secured 
perpetuation  of  the  kind  by  the  conservative 
and  absorbing  love  of  the  oftVpring. — Shuck- 
ard. 

Horticulture  in  Common  Schools. — 
The  Country  OentUman  says  the  culture  of 
flowers,  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees, 
with  brief  instructions  as  to  their  growth, 
might  be  introduced  into  every  school  as  a 
recreative  study — if  the  teachers  have  the 
taste  and  knowledge  necessary.  It  gives  an 
instance  where  a  teacher,  on  his  own  motion, 
interested  his  pupils  in  the  culture  of  orna- 
ment;d  plants,  with  the  happiest  results. 

Vegetarlks  in  Cellars. — A  gentleman 
of  Watertown,  Mass.,  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  much  sickness  in  families 
results  from  storing  vegetables  in  cellars 
under  dwellings,  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  prominent  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  on  the  subject. 
The  response  was  to  the  effect  that  decaying 
vegetable  matter  throws  off'  exhalations  of  a 
poisonous  character,  which  taint  the  air  in 
the  dwelling;  that  these  invite  attacks  of  au 
epidemic  character,  and  one  especially  pro- 
ductive of  fevers.  The  practice,  therefore, 
of  storing  the  produce  of  the  tiirm  or  garden 
iu  cellars,  is  always  attended  with  danger  to 
the  occupants  of  the  dwelling,  and  ought  not 
to  be  continued,  as  portions  of  stored  vege- 
tables are  most  certain  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  during  our  long  win- 
ters. 

Artificial  Pasturage  for  Honey. — R. 

Miller,  of  Rochelle,  II!.,  gives  the  American 
Bee  Journal  his  experience  in  artificial  pas- 
turage for  bees : 

"  My  apiary  contains  forty-five  stands  of 
bees,  old  and  young,  and  I  have  taken  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pounds  of  .surplus  honey.  All  this  is  the 
product  of  bees  gathering  on  artificicd  panture. 
I  live  on  a  very  new  place,  six  miles  fnmi 
any  timber,  and  there  is  no  white  clover 
except  what  I  have  sown.  I  have  sown 
white  clover,  alsike,  and  melilot.  Of  all  these 
the  melilot  produces  the  most  honey,  and  the 
best.  My  bees  gathered  honey  from  it  this 
fall  up  to  the  fifth  of  October.  "l  sowed  tliree 
acres  for  my  bees,  and  also  some  Imckwheat. 

The  above  stated  yield  was  the  prodnct 
entirely  of  artificial  pasturage.  M_y  bees  are 
all  h}'l)rids,  and  lU}'  houey  was  all  box  honey. 
Of  my  two  best  stands.  No.  5  gave  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  pounds,  and  No.  26  gave 
one  hundred  and  eleven  pound.s.  This,  I 
tliink,  is  doing  pretty  well  for  a  new  begin- 
ner. My  hives  are  all  numbered,  the  honey 
all  weighed,  and  each  liive  credited  with  the 
amount  taken  from  it." 
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«3>,  Russia  has  appointed  a  beet  sugar  com- 
mission. 

■^.A  thorn  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the 
hand. 

«if  Celery  and  peaches  have  appeared  in  the 
Boston  market  from  California. 

83,  Why  are  plum  stones  like  mile  stones? 
They  are  never  found  in  pairs. 

tt^i,  A  beet  may  exceed  the  growth  of  a  cab- 
bage, but  the  cabbage  will  eventually  get  a 
?tead.  ♦    - 

•ajU How  many  apples  did  onr  first  parents 
eat  in  tlie  Garden  of  Eden  ?  Eve  8,  and  Adam 
two. 

tCUHave  the  courage  to  discharge  a  debt 
while  you  have  money  in  your  pocket. 

"Ka.  Modesty  promotes  worth,  but  conceals  it, 
just  as  leaves  aid  in  the  growth  of  fruit,  and 
hide  it  from  view. 

ft3.  History  informs  us  that  our  first  parents 
lived  on  fruit,  and  you  never  heard  of  their 
sending  out  for  a  doctor. 

-83rA  milk  weed  grows  wild  in  California, 
the  fibre  of  which  is  a«  strong  as  Manilla  hemp, 
and  as  fine  as  linen.  It  is  believed  that  it  can 
be  utilized. 

f5?~  Washington  Territory  boasts  of  an  im- 
mense cranberry  marsh,  yielding  one  hundred 
thousand  bushels  in  a  single  crop, 

<t3=.  Self  dependence,  which  generates  all  that 
is  grand  in  plan  and  power,  is  the  great  source 
of  strength. 

^^Fruit-growers  in  many  sections  of  New 
Hampshire  are  ofl'ering  a  reward  of  half  a  dol- 
lar for  every  partridge  killed  in  or  near  their 
orchards,  the  birds  being  thought  to  desti'oy 
apple  buds  very  extensively. 

1k3=,  Man  must  have  occupation  or  be  misera- 
ble—toil is  the  price  of  sleep  and  appetite— of 
health  and  enjoyment.  The  very  necessity 
that  overcomes  our  natural  sloth  is  a  blessing 

Sji.The  perfume  of  a  thousand  roses  soon 
dies,  but  the  pain  caused  by  one  of  their  thorns 
remains  long  after,  A  saddened  remembrance 
in  the  midst  of  mirth  is  like  that  thorn  among 
roses. 

It^^.^  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  onion  grower  is 
reported  as  saying  it  formerly  took  SO  days'  la- 
bor to  plant,  cultivate  ax,d  harvest  an  acre  of 
onions,  but  that  by  improved  implements,  the 
work  can  be  better  done  with  50  days'  labor. 

«5-The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Horti- 
cultural Society  highly  commended  specimens 
ol  theVicarof  Winkfieldpearexhibitedlat  their 
meeting  at  Dayton  on  the  2d  of  March,  The 
fruit  was  s.aid  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and 
the  flesh  firm  and  luscious. 

9&-  At  the  late  convention  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  Western  Michigan,  the  following  pears 
were  recommended  for  cultivation  In  that  re- 
gion :— IJartlett,  Bloodgood,  .Seckel,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Vicar  of  Winkfleld,  Sheldon,  Rowell. 
Lawrence,  and  Olapp's  Favorite. 

*S-  An  English  writer  thinks  the  American 
early  potatoes  will  come  to  an  end  ere  long,  for 
as  each  new  variety  is  claimed  to  ripen  about 
ten  days  earlier  than  any  other,  the  time  be- 
tween planting  and  digging  will  soon  be  used 


/SJ-  It  is  certain  that  16,000  bees  In  one  hive 
will  collect  more  honey  and  wax,  than  the 
same  number  lodged  in  two  different  hives 
could  possibly  do. 

A  Big  Mushroom.— We  hear  of  a  big  mush- 
room which  grew  to  maturity.  In  Princeton, 
Ills.,  in  a  single  night,  measured  thirtyfonr 
jUches  in  circumference,  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  weighed  three  pounds  and  ten  ounces. 

Foolish  Practices.- -It  is  foolish  to  have  a 
large  orchard  with  every  other  tree  dead  from 
borers  and  your  own  shiftless  cultivation  of  it; 
to  set  out  an  orchard,  and  turn  cattle  in  to 
prune  it;  to  buy  poor  trees,  because  they  are 
clieap ;  to  be  so  eminently  selfish  that  you  will 
set  out  trees,  because  your  life  is  not  insured  to 
last  as  theirs. 

Ham  Toast.— Chop  some  lean  ham  fine,  put 
it  in  a  pan,  with  a  little  pepper,  a  lump  of 
butter,  and  two  eggs  beaten  ;  when  weil 
warmed,  spread  it  on  hot  buttered  toast,  and 
serve. 

Honey  Vinegar. — One  pint  of  strained 
honey  and  two  gallons  of  soft  water.  Let  it 
stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  In  three 
weeks  it  will  be  excellent  vinegar. 

Asparagus  Pickles.— Fill  your  Jar  with 
asparagus,  make  a  strong  brine,  pour  in  on  hot. 
When  you  wish  to  use'them  for  pickles,  take 
them  out  and  boil  them  done ;  then  cover  them 
with  vinegar.  They  can  also  be  used  for  sauce 
by  boiling  them  tender,  and  then  butter  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Cherry  Bread.— Cut  fresh  bread  into  slices 
an  inch  thick,  spread  in  a  float  dish,  and  pour 
stewed  cherries  over.  Any  fruit  with  plenty  of 
syrup  will  do  as  well. 

Bacon.— If  you  want  good,  flavored  bacon 
give  it  air,  and  keep  it  dry.  A  dry  atmosphere 
iB  a  sine  qua  non  tn  good  bacon.  The  prime 
necessity  of  fire  under  meat  is  the  drying 
procees,  and  not  tlie  smoke.  Bacon  hung  up  in 
a  dark,  dry  place  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  flies.  When  d.ampness  is  noticed  on  the 
meal,  it  is  to  be  driven  out  by  fire  with  a 
sprinkling  of  brimstone  in  it.  This  will  drive 
out  the  flies  and  save  the  bacon. 

Japanese  Rice  Glue— A  cement,  very  ele- 
gant and  strong,  is  made  by  the  Japanese  out 
of  rice.  They  siiuplj'  boil  it  in  water,  and  work 
it  into  a  fine  paste.  It  is  said  to  be  very  beau- 
tiful, snow  white,  almost  transparent,  and  that 
papers  pasted  together  with  it  will  separate  in 
their  own  substances  before  the  glue  will  give 
away.  This  article  is  very  useful  to  ladies 
when  making  nice  white  paper  bo.ves  and  other 
articles  for  ornauieulal  purposes. 

Pie-Plant  Dumplings.— Strip  the  plant  and 
cut  it  into  pieces  of  three  or  four  inches  long; 
make  a  plain  crust,  and  roll  enough  of  the 
pieces  in  the  crust  to  make  a  dumpling  about 
as  large  as  an  aple  would  make.  When  you 
have  as  many  dumplings  as  yon  think  will 
suflice  for  your  family,  drop  them  into  a  pot  of 
hot  water,  and  boil  them  about  a  half  hour, 
when  they  are  ready  for  the  table.  For  a  sauce 
to  serve  with  them,  use  one  cup  of  butter, 
one  cup  of  molas.ses,  and  a  cup  and  a  half 
of  sugar,  boiled  together.  If  boiled  long  enough 
it  will  be  thick  and  rich  enough  without  any- 
thing else  added,  but  If  in  a  hurry  and 
cannot  wait  for  much  boiling,  thicken  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  mixed  with  sweet  cream 
stirred  into  it. 

Fruit  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph  and 
Btnton  Harbor,  Mich  ,  are  sold  at  from  three  to 
five  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and  some  have 
boon  held  as  high  as  $1000. 


Florida  expects  a  pine-applo  crop  worth  $200,- 
000  this  season. 

Modern  researches  has  established  the  fact  that 
in  the  winter  vegetable  life  is  not  suspended,  as 
has  been  generally  supposed. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when  landed  proprie- 
tars  will  be  esteemed  for  the  condition  of  their 
acres  rather  than  for  their  extent  of  territory. 

The  groat  means  of  destroying  most  kinds  of 
weeds  is  to  keep  the  leaves  and  stems  from  ap- 
pearing, b;  frequent  mowings  or  cuttings. 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  :  "  After  many 
years'  trial,  we  find  nothing  so  cheap,  simple, 
convenient,  and  durable,  as  strips  of  tin  for  per- 
manent labels  on  bearing  fruit  trees.  To 
write  the  name,  lay  the  label  on  a  table  or 
board,  and  make  the  letters  with  the  point  of  an 
awl  or  of  a  file  ground  to  a  stout  point,  pressing 
firmly  while  writing. 

One  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  claims  to  have  the 
largest  orchard  in  the  world,  some  of  the  trees 
bearing  fifty  barrels  of  apples. 

The  practical  lady  horticulturist,  by  out-door 
exercise  in  the  garden  will  require  very  little 
medicine  for  strengthening  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion . 

Many  plants  could  not  be  perpetuated  but  for 
the  agency  of  insects,  and  especially  of  bees  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  chiefly  those  which 
acquire  the  aid  of  this  intervention  that  have  a 
nectarium  and  secrete  honey. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Fartn^.r  says  that  ho 
h.as  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  his  experience 
in  the  matter,  that  the  American  thorn,  from  its 
hardiness  and  perfect  adaptability  to  the  purposes 
required,  must  become  the  hedge  plant  for  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  mild  winter,  a  heavier 
grape  crop  is  anticipated  for  the  next  season  in 
California,  than  has  ever  before  been  known.  It 
is  said  that  more  vines  will  be  planted  in  that 
State  this  year,  than  in  any  previous  three  years 
combined. 

A  correspondent  says  that  everybody  will  be 
disappointed  who  thinks  that  rich,  plump,  juicy 
pears  can  be  obtained  by  digging  a  hole  in  any 
soil  that  comes  handy,  jamming  in  a  tree  just 
taken  from  a  rich  nursery,  and  hastily  crowding 
back  the  earth. 

It  is  not  Americans  or  even  Canadians  only 
that  art)  growing  new  seedling  hybrid  grapes  by 
using  our  native  Fo.x  grape  as  one  of  the 
parents,  but  our  English  friends  are  at  the  work, 
and  last  year  Mr  Pearson  brought  out  several 
new  sorts,  one  of  which,  named  M.  de  Lesseps,  is 
said  to  possess  good  traits. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Vonntry  Gentlemaii 
saya  that  he  purchased  a  small  quantity  of  the 
seed  of  the  Colossal  Asparagus  last  spring,  sowed 
it  in  light  and  moderately  good  soil,  and  g.ave  it 
ordinary  cultivation,  wishing  to  ascertain  if  it 
was  really  a  new  kind.  Upon  examining  the 
roots,  very  recently,  he  found  the  roots  as  fully 
as  large  as  those  of  the  ordinary  variety  grown 
two  years  ago.  He  believes  the  Colossal  to  be  a 
new  and  very  valuable  variety. 

Bebs  Dying. — An  Eastern  paper  says  that  bees 
are  dying  in  Massachusetts  for  want  of  food.  The 
Ia.st  summer  was  so  unfavorable  that  sufiicient 
honey  wa.s  not  gathered  to  last  them  through  the 
winter.  In  some  instances  the  keepers  have  not 
been  able  to  save  more  than  one  or  two  hives  out 
of  twenty. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 
Frmt   Growing   in  Minnesota  —  Seedling 
Apples. 

A  few  items  from  Minnesota  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers;  es- 
pecially to  those  who  think  fruit-growing  a 
hazardous  business  in  Iowa.  A  history  of 
our  trials,  disasters,  final  success,  and  future 
hopes  may  serve  to  buoy  them  up,  to  urge 
them  on  to  greater  efibrts  in  future.  In  the 
start  we  tried  old  favorite  varieties.  Eastern 
and  Southern  modes  of  culture — nearly  all 
failed,  whether  hardy  or  not,  as  the  culture 
was  at  fault,  and  so  great  that  not  one  tree  in 
five  hundred  now  stands  that  was  planted 
prior  to  1863,  of  old  named  varieties,  and  a 
far  less  proportion  of  seedlings.  All  that 
planted  seeds  lost  the  most  of  them,  whilst 
the  majority  lost  all.  The  ruin  was  so  great 
that  the  majority  lost  hope  for  a  while,  until 
the  more  persevering  solved  the  problem, 
were  raising  fruit,  and  there bj'  roused  the 
faltering,  till  now  we  are  all  moving  on  at  a 
strong  pace,  in  full  fbith  of  ultimate  plenty 
of  good  fruit  the  3'ear  round.  But  one  great 
draw-back  with  many  new  beginners  is,  they 
know  it  all,  and  will  do  it  just  as  it  is  done  in 
the  East ;  and  ultimately  find  they  are  of  the 
class  that  can  only  learu  in  a  dear  school. 
Eastern  and  Southern  culture  won't  do  here, 
and  the  sooner  learned  the  better — our  soil 
and  climate  diflers  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  a  diflfereiit  mode  of 
culture.  And  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  en- 
sure success  to  an  encouraging  degree,  a 
mode  of  culture  and  a  list  of  varieties  have 
been  searched  out,  so  that  all  may  grow  a 
full  home  suj^ply  for  the  year  round,  if  they 
will  but  try,  and  have  ground  on  which  they 
can  grow  wheat  and  corn.  Though  it  is  not 
all  who  can  grow  the  common  apple,  all  can 
grow  the  crab,  which  is  the  best  for  all  culinary 
purposes,  and  nearly  of  medium  sized  apples, 
many  of  fair  quality  for  eating  from  hand, 
and  in  season  nearly"  the  entire  year — the 
intermediate  being  filled  up  with  small  fruits. 
Small  fruits  all  do  well  here,  though  grapes 
require  winter  covering,  but  pay  well,  as  we 
get  a  good  crop  every  year,  and  retain  health 
and  vigor  of  tlie  vine.  Any  variety  not  later 
than  the  Isabella  will  pay  here,  though  it 
does  not  ripen  up  fully  every  year.  The 
pear  is  not  yet  sulficieatlj-  tested  here,  yet  I 
don't  despair  of  success,  am  still  trying  with 
a  prospect  somewhat  flattering.  The  peach 
prospect  is  not  so  flattering  as  might  be 
hoped,  yet  the  effort  is  not  abandoned,  as  I 
have  found  some  almost  perfectly  hardy,  hav- 
ing stood  unharmed  through  fnir  winters, 
but  died  in  the  fifth.  But  had  they  been 
mulched,  as  I  now  treat  my  apple  trees,  I 
think  they  would  have  gone  through  safe. 
But  those  few  were  a  few  out  of  hundreds, 
and  against  I  try  as  many  pcnch  pits  as  I  did 
apple  seeds  I  may  succeed  in  getting  a  per- 
fectly hardy  tree.  Of  the  first  twelve  years 
planting  of  apple  seeds,  I  have  not  twenty 
remaining,  though  at  one  time  I  planted  a 


bushel,  all  put  to  the  test  of  hardiness,  and 
one  only  remains ;  another  time  a  quart,  and 
three  remain ;  and  no  season  less  than  a 
thousand  seeds ;  but,  for  the  last  four  years, 
I  have  planted  only  of  my  own  raising  of 
seeds,  and  the  results  are  quite  different,  the 
majority  bid  fair  to  succeed,  thus  making  the 
future  more  hopeful. 

Peter  M.  GroBON, 
Excelsior,  3Miin.,  March  10,  1870. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 
The  "Western  Slope-Its  Fruits  and  Soil. 

That  our  upland  soil,  which  is  composed 
of  the  blufl"  or  drift  deposit,  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  healthy  growth  of  trees,  none 
can  doubt  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  tree,  and  make  an 
examination  of  the  soil  and  compare  it  with 
soils  of  other  sections  that  are  known  to  be 
most  favorable  to  fruit  growing,  also  from 
observing  the  comparative  freedom  from  dis- 
ease of  all  varieties  of  trees,  vines,  and  plants 
now  growing  upon  it.  This  drift  soil  on  the 
higher  blutts  near  the  river,  extends  to  a  depth 
ot  two  hundred  feet,  gi'adually  lessening  in 
depth  as  we  go  eastward  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Missouri. 

This  soil  is  uniform  in  color  and  texture 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  excepting  the 
surface  soil  which  Is  darker,  caused  by  the 
decaying  vegetation.  On  the  higher  and 
steeper  points  where  most  exposed  to  wash- 
ing, there  is  no  surface  soil,  as  we  usually 
use  the  term  ;  still,  even  where  so  steep 
that  it  is  impossible  with  ordinary  finger  and 
toe-nails  to  climb,  the  grass  grows  abundant- 
ly, whicli  conclusively  proves  that  there  is 
a  fair  quantity  of  nutrition  in  this  drift,  also 
that  it  is  far  better  underdraincd  naturally 
than  it  is  possible  for  wearing  to  do  it. 

This  deposit  is  of  a  yellowish  ash  color,  and 
in  texture  is  highly  comminuted,  composed 
of  a  perfect  mixture  of  clay  and  very  fine  sand, 
in  such  proportions  that  it  is  neither  adhesive 
or  leachy.  It  is  easily  dug  with  the  spadei 
while  strange  it  is,  wells  dug  fifty  or  sev" 
enty-flve  feet  are  not  walled  up  only  so  far 
as  the  water  rises,  and  the  wells  so  made  are 
reliable  for  a  life  time.  In  such  soil  the  roots 
of  trees  can  and  do  luxuriate.  Wo  fear  of  cold 
or  wet  feet,  and  down,  down  they  may  go. 
still  finding  appropriate  nourishment.  Con- 
cretions of  lime  are  found  in  the  soil  varying 
in  size  from  a  Tom  Thumb  pea  to  a  well-fed 
grasshopper,  (by  the  wa}',  if  you  are  ignorant 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  this  excruciatingly, 
interesting,  entomological  specimen,  enquire 
of  a  "Sloper,'')  while  sand  and  gravel  banks 
and  limestone  ledges  are  occasionally  found- 

The  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  a  healthy 
development  of  the  roots  is  partly  counter- 
baliinced  by  the  ineongeniality  of  the  climate 
above  it.  We  have  very  high  winds,  drying 
in  their  nature,  which  it  would  be  to  our 
Ijrofit,  as  well  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  lessen,  as 
far  as  lies  in  our  power,  by  planting  timber 
and  screens.    This  is  all  we  need  to  have  to 


April  and  May 

be  possessed  of  the  finest  fruit  growing  sec- 
tion in  the  United  States.  I  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of  a  case  of  pear  blight  the  past  season 
in  this  vicinity ;  this  I  think  is  due  to  the  fa- 
vorable soil ;  the  roots  of  the  standard  pear, 
especially,  are  prone  to  run  downward,  and 
where  they  meet  with  saturated  soil,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  the  tree  to  become  diseased, 
and  then  is  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
blight. 

If  we  can  keep  our  trees  healthy,  is  not  the 
horticulturist  on  the  highway  to  happinessaud 
wealth  ?  Yes,  and  better  yet,  Jieulih.  Grape 
rot  was  almost  unknown  here  the  past  season? 
except  where  the  vines  and  fruit  were  allowed' 
or  rather  forced  to  lay  upon  the  ground.  We 
want  men  to  come  and  settle  among  us 
who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  ])lanting 
timber  for  their  own  profit  and  the  benefit  of 
others.  We  isin  figure  up  the  profit  for  you 
if  you  wish,  and  in  figures  that  won't  lie,  but 
that  has  often  heretofore  been  done.  We 
don't  want  men  to  come  here  who  are  anxious 
to  strip  off  what  little  timber  we  now  have  ; 
we  have  plenty  of  such  already.  But  I  have 
forgotten  my  subject.  One  question  I  ask  to 
be  answered  by  those  who  have  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  within  them.  In  selecting 
pear  seedlings,  to  plant  in  orchards,  is  there 
any  more  chance  of  obtaining  good  fruit  from 
smooth  limbed  trees  than  from  thorny  ones  ? 
Is  there  any  difl'erence  in  value  or  hardiness, 
of  light  or  dark  barked  pear  trees  ?  I  have 
iust  been  looking  over  a  lot  of  four  hundred,, 
two-year  pear  seedlings,  and  I  was  astonished 
at  the  diflereut  appearance  in  color  and  habit 
of  growth;  no  Kvo  were  alike;  there  is  as 
much  diflereuce  as  there  is  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  persons.  Well,  laugh  if  j'ou  want  to- 
People  call  me  crazy  on  the  tree  question  but 
I  don't  believe  it.  Still  I  know  that  most 
crazy  people  believe  themselves  sane. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Pomologist,  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  we  have  had  dclightfu' 
weather  for  the  past  six  weeks — not  a  rain  or 
a  snow ;  have  not  had  over  ten  inches  of  snow 
in  the  aggregate  this  winter.  Trees  mostly 
in  good  condition,  yet  the  tops  of  peaches  and 
some  plums  considerably  killed  back ;  the 
injury  was  done  by  the  October  freeze ;  a 
few  applc'S  bark  burst.  H.  C.  R. 

Council  Blufs. 

-^ «-»-*^ 

■  Foreign  Grapes. — Gen.  Capron,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  says  in  the  last  Ag- 
ricultural Re])ort : 

"Vast  sums  of  money,  and  much  valuable 
time  and  labor  have  b-en  expended  in  the 
endeavor  to  make  the  fon-ign  grape  a  success, 
but  without  exception  it  has  proved  a  failure 
in  open  air  culture.  These  failures,  liowever, 
have  had  a  salutary  effect  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  our  indigenous 
species,  and  the  progress  of  amelioration  is 
both  marked  and  rapid.  The  fact  will  be 
learned,  sooner  or  later,  that  east  of  the  range 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  no  climate  has  yet 
been  found  suitable  fir  the  continued  healthy 
growth  of  the  foreign  grape.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  the  plant  seems  to  find  a  perfectly  con- 
genial climate." 

Agriculturists  in  Ciilifornia  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  raising  of  opium. 


Ai^ril  and  May 
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Grape  Gro-wing  in  Champagne. 


Champaigne  is  a  district  of  France,  where 
the  celebrated  wlue  of  that  name  is  made. 
It  is  quite  usual  to  start  vineyards  iu  the  fall 
or  early  -wiuter,  rather  tliau  in  the  spring. 
The  youujj  plant  is  cut  back  to  a  single  eye, 
sometimes  two,  and  the  soil  veiy  thoroughly 
stirred. 

The  vine  may  bear  a  little  the  third  year, 
but  comes  on  along  the  fourth  and  lifth  years 
iuto  full  bearing. 

The  vine  is  trained  low,  pruned  very  close- 
ly and  trained  to  small  stakes. 

The  grapes  ripen  early  and  the  vintage  is 
hastened  for  sparkling  wines,  and  usually 
before  October. 

There  is  a  close  summer  pruning  and 
pinehiug  of  summer  growth. 

The  piekiiig  is  done  by  women,  and  the 
decayed  or  defective  berries  carefully  e.\- 
eluded.  They  are  also  usually  assorted  and 
the  ripest  and  best  kept  by  themselves. 

Tlie  vineyards  are  renewed,  very  often  by 
layers  between  the  original  rows,  so  that 
after  a  vinej'ard  has  age,  its  regularity  of 
Hues  has  disapifeared,  and  it  is  dotted  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  with  the  new  vines 
started  from  the  old  stalks  by  layers,  until 
the  number  of  vines  planted  on  an  acre  of 
the  grouiid  will  be  something  enormous,  and 
as  high  as  1.5,000  to  20,000  in  .some  instances. 
Generally  the  culture  in  Champaigne  in  al- 
most all  resjiects  resembles  that  of  Burgundy. 

The  crop  for  the  best  wine  is  gathered  and 
selected  with  the  utmost  aire. 

For  the  brands  of  renown  only  grapes  of 
a  certain  quality  and  kind  used,  and  these  of 
species  that  have  had  the  test  and  approval 
of  years.  Every  grape  not  perfectly  ripened 
is  removed — every  berry  touched  even  by 
the  frost  cutout. 

Great  care  is  observed  in  handling  the 
fruit  after  picking  to  avoid  injuring  it,  and 
to  keep  it  unexposed  from  the  sun. 

When  the  grapes  are  brought  to  the  wine 
house  they  are  set  in  the  shade  and  iu  a  cool 
place.  They  are  placed  on  the  press  with 
great  care  and  the  bunches  often  carefully 
arranged. 

The  must  is  not  casked  immediately,  but 
is  left  to  stand  for  from  six  to  fifteen  hours, 
and  when  it  begins  to  ferment  is  transferred 
at  once  to  the  cask. 

The  grapes  are  passed  with  the  utmost 
haste  through  the  wine-press  to  avoid  all 
coloring  to  the  wine  which  would  follow  if 
any  fermentation  occurred  while  iu  the 
berry.  The  barrels  or  vats  into  which  the 
new  wine  is  placed  are  cleaned  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  thoroughly  sulphured.  Then 
the  wine  ferments  slowly  through  the  autumn 
and  early  days  of  winter. 

The  latter  part  of  December,  when  fer- 
mentation has  ceast  d,  the  wine  is  carefully 
racked  out.  The  wine  maker  selects  a  frosty 
day  for  this  operation  and  shuns  a  damp  or 
wet  one. 

About  a  month  later  it  is  again  racked  and 
fined  with  isinglass. 

There  is  a  flift'erencc  in  the  subsequent 
treatment  in  different  cellars.  Some  only 
fine  it  once  after  the  second  racking,  and 
then  bottle  at  once;  others  rack  the  wine 
twice,  and  fine  it  carefully  at  each  raekiiig. 
The  most  particular  manufacturers,  and  with 
their  bi-st  wine,  give  it  three  rackings  and 
two  finings,  and  the  bemfit  of  this  treatment 
is  frequently  plainly  perceived  in  its  subse- 
quent management  when  bottled. 

Gelatine  is  sometimes  u.sed,  and  tannin  as 
a  prevention  against  diseases  of  the  wine, 
but  not  universally. 

The  bottling  commences  at  varioiis  times. 
In  some  cellars,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of 
January;  some  in  February,  though  it  is 
considered  that  there  is  extra  risk  in  this 
early  bottling,  but  the  major  part  is  bottled 
m  March  and  April. 


For4he  Western  Pomologist. 

The  Loss  of  the  Queen  Bee. 

The  following  question  waa  received  from  A. 

M ,  of  Polk  county  :    "  I  see  that  you  write 

for  the  Po-voLOGisT,  will  you  please  give  some 
information  on  the  loss  of  the  queen  bee  .''  I  have 
several  colonies  which,  I  fear,  are  queenleas. " 

Replv. — The  queen  bee  is  frequently  lost  by 
accident  or  deformity,  and  unless  remedied  in 
time,  causes  the  loss  of  the  entire  colony.  If  a 
stock  of  bees  in  the  spring  does  not  carry  large 
and  plump  pellets  of  bee-broad,  whilst  other  col- 
onies are  very  industrious,  the  bee-keeper  may 
reasonably  suspect  that  that  colony  is  queenless. 
Examine  the  litter  on  the  bottom-board  or  in 
front  of  the  entrance  for  eggs  or  a  few  immature 
bees,  if  either  are  found,  it  shows  that  the  hive 
has  a  fertile  queen  ;  if,  however,  neither  eggs  nor 
imperfect  bees  are  found,  and  the  bees  are  in  a 
common  hive,  turn  it  upside  down  and  look  be- 
tween the  combs  for  brood  ;  if  not  seen  at  first, 
drive  the  bees  back  with  smoke  and  break  out  a 
piece  of  comb  from  near  the  center  of  the  hive, 
and  if  it  contains  compact  brood  in  worker-cells, 
all  further  search  would  be  useless. 

Si^ns  indicating  the  Loss  of  the  Queen. — 
When  the  loss  of  the  queen  is  ascertained  by  the 
workers,  their  agitation  will  soon  give  evidence 
of  the  fact  The  bees  rush  from  one  part  of  the 
hive  to  another;  out  of  their  hive  and  back  again; 
ruLning  about  the  entrance  in  great  haste,  and 
up  and  down  on  the  sides  of  the  hive  as  if  in 
search  of  something  lost.  This  commotion  is 
noticeable  from  one  to  three  days,  usually  in  the 
morning  when  other  bees  are  quiet.  After  be- 
coming fully  satisfied  of  their  loss,  they  settle 
down  quietly  and  sometimes  begin  to  work,  yet 
there  is  a  dissatisfied  appearance  noticeable ; 
when  returning  from  the  field,  instead  of  enter- 
ing in  haste,  as  usual,  they  are  slow  in  their 
movements,  lingering  on  the  alighting-board  as 
if  in  a  quandary  whether  to  enter  or  not;  the 
drones  are  tolerated  while  other  colonies  have 
killed  or  excluded  them  ;  the  number  of  bees  are 
reduced  by  continual  losses,  and  if  the  proper 
remedy  is  not  applied  by  the  bee-keeper,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  colony  will  soon  bo  ended  by 
robber-bees  or  the  moths.  Whether  or  not  a  col- 
ony is  queenless,  can  be  ascertained  with  certain- 
ty by  theuseof  the  movable-comb  hive  ;  in  it  the 
condition  of  the  colony  may  be  known  at  any 
time  by  actual  examination  of  every  comb  in  the 
hive. 

Remedies. — If  the  loss  of  the  queen  is  detected 
either  in  early  spring  or  late  in  the  fall,  when 
drones  are  not  present,  and  a  fertile  queen  can- 
not be  given  them,  it  would  bo  useless  to  provide 
them  with  brood  to  rear  a  queen,  as  such  a  queen 
could  not  be  fecundated,  and  would  remain  bar- 
ren. To  save  the  bees,  unite  them  with  another 
colony  and  preserve  the  comb.  If  the  swarm  is 
in  a  hive,  provided  with  comb  containing  brood, 
(which  is  the  case  where  the  queen  gets  killed 
by  accident)  the  loss  of  the  queen  will  be  rem- 
edied by  the  workers  without  any  addition  from 
the  bee-keeper,  provided  drones  are  present ;  if 
no  brood  can  be  found,  a  comb  containing  brood 
in  worker-comb  should  be  inserted,  or  if  possible. 


with  a  perfect  queen-cell.  To  obtain  a  queen- 
cell,  go  to  any  stock  that  has  cast  a  swarm  not 
over  six  days  previous,  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
cut  out  a  piece  of  comb  containing  a  sealed  or 
capped  queen-cell,  take  it  to  the  queenless 
swarm,  drive  the  bees  back  with  smoke  ;  near  the 
middle  cut  out  a  piece  of  comb,  in  size  and  shape 
like  the  piece  containing  the  queen-cell,  insert 
it  instead,  and  carefully  return  the  hive  to  its 
stand. 

The  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  queen  will  be 
given  in  a  future  communication. 

E.  Kretchmer,  Red  Oak  Junction^  Iowa. 


How  TO  Cleanse  Modldy  Comb. — More  or  less 
mouldy  comb  is  found  in  bee  hives  in  the  spring, 
especially  if  wintered  in  a  cellar.  At  least  such 
has  been  our  experience.  Henry  Croit,  of  Lake, 
Ohio,  thus  writes  to  the  American  Bee  Journal 
his  method  of  cleansing  mouldy  comb : 

"  A  mouldy  comb,  if  not  rotten,  may  readily 
be  cleansed  in  the  following  simpfe  manner; 
First,  hnng  it  up  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry  ;  then 
brush  off  .as  much  of  the  mould  as  possible  with- 
out cutting  or  mutilating  the  cells.  When  so 
prepared,  put  it  right  into  the  cluster  of  a  strong 
stock  of  bees,  in  the  working  season,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so  the  bees  will  usually  cleanse 
and  renovate  it  so  completely  that,  to  all  appear- 
ance, its  former  mouldiness  will  be  gone.  If, 
however,  a  portion  of  the  comb  should  contain 
bee-bread  that  has  become  hardened  and  turned 
white  in  the  cells,  this  the  bees  will  sometimes 
fait  to  cle.Tnse,  or  wilt  occasionally  cut  away  the 
entire  cells  instead  In  either  case  of  failure, 
such  portions  should  be  cut  out  and  the  vacancy 
filled  with  worker  comb,  to  prevent  the  bees  from 
building  drone  cells  instead. 

"  By  the  above  method  I  have  had  some  combs 
cleansed  that  had  been  literally  covered  overwith 
mould  For  the  want  of  a  better  place  I  have, 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  usually  wintered  some 
of  my  bees  in  a  damp  cellar;  hence  my  experi- 
ence with  mouldy  combs." 


Comb  Gdides. — The  American  Bee  Journal  for 
March,  publishes  the  following  as  evidence  that 
the  patent  on  the  bevel  edge  comb  guides  is 
worthless,  on  the  ground  that  the  same  device  was 
known  and  described  many  years  ago  : 

Extract  from  "Observations  on  Bees,"  by  John 
Hunter,  Esq.,  a  paper  real  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  Feb.  2.?,  1792,  and  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  82,  page 
128 

"As  one  perpendicular  comb  of  the  whole 
length  and  height  of  the  hive,  in  the  center, 
dividing  it  into  two,  is  the  best  position  for  ex- 
posing their  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them  a  lead  or  direction  to  form  it  so  ;  therefore 
it  is  proper  to  make  a  ridge  along  the  top,  from 
end  to  end,  in  the  center,  between  the  two  sides, 
for  they  like  to  begin  their  work  from  an  emi- 
nence ;  if  we  wish  to  have  them  transverse  or 
oblique  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  make  trans- 
verse or  oblique  ridges  in  the  hive." 


Pocket  Money  AND  Bees  -  Mrs  R  C.  A.,ofIll., 
has  solved  the  woman  question  ioker  satisfaction. 
She  finds  that  since  she  has  had  money  in  her 
pocket  which  she  can  spend  as  she  pleases  there 
has  been  no  clouds  bigger  than  an  old  fashioned 
quarter  of  a  dollar  in  the  matrimonial  sky.  No 
doubt  this  state  of  things  would  bring  sunlight  to 
many  a  clouded  heart.  Mrs.  A.  is  a  farmer's 
wife,  and  makes  her  pocket  money  by  keeping 
bees,  selling  both  honey  and  swarms.  She  pur- 
chased one  swarm  ten  years  ago,  patiently  studied 
the  ways  of  the  insects,  and  learned  how  to  man- 
age them.  Every  year,  excepting  one,  she  has 
realized  a  good  profit  from  them.  In  the  spring 
of  18(39  she  had  nine  old  swarms,  from  which  she 
sold  five  new  swarms  for  ten  dollars  each,  and  she 
has  now  twenty-five  good  strong  colonies.  Last 
year  they  had  680  pounds  of  honey,  besides  the 
hive  honey  of  twenty-one  new  swarms,  averaging 
fifty  pounds  to  a  hive.  Let  other  farmers'  wives 
go  and  do  likewise. — N.  Y.  Tribune 


Bef.s  in  Utah. — A  few  colonies  were  taken  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  by  early  immigrants.  They  are 
reported  prosperous  and  worth  $40  to  $50  per 
swarm.  The  well  watered  fields,  the  orchards 
and  gardens  of  that  vicinity  would,  doubtless, 
afford  ample  forage  for  several  thousand  colonies. 
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NUBSERYMENS    DIRECTORY. 


HUBBARD,  T.  S.  &  CO  ,  Grape  Vines  and  Cnttings, 
strong,  healthy  Roots,  true  to  name,  and  Cukap. 
Price  List  free.    Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
ANDREWS,  C,  Nnrseryman,  Siberian  Crab  Apples 

a  specialty.     Marengo,  111. 
ALUS,  S.  J.,  Keystone  Grape  Nurseries,  North  East 

Pa. 
BIRD,  W.  &  CO.  Nurserymen,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
BRAGG,  L.  D.,  &  Co.,  General  Nurserymen,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
BRUNER,  D.  T.,  General  Nursery,  Toledo,  Tama 

Co.,  Iowa. 
BLAIR  BROS.,  Lee's  Summit  Nurseries,  Ornamental 
Roses,  Bulbs ;  Lee's  Summit,  Jackson  Co.,  Mo. 
BUDD,  J.  L.,  General  Nursery;  Evergreens  from  seed 

a  specialty.    Shellsbing,  Iowa. 
BRYANT,  A.,  Jr  ,  Nurisery ;  specialty,  yonng  Ever- 
greens, forest  trees,  grapes,  *S:c.    Princeton,  111. 
BABCOCK  &  CO..  Salem  Grape  Nur.series;  specialty 
Salem,  Rogers'  Hybrids,  &c.\  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
BAKER  &  Co.,  Toledo  Nurseries;  a  full  assortment 

ofl'ei-ed.    Toledo,  Ohio. 
BARBER,  JOEL  &  A.  M.,  Miner  Plum  a  specialty  ; 

Lancaster,  Wis. 
BOWER,  S.,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  Cedar 

Rapids,  Iowa. 
CALDWELL,  W.  B.,  Parris  Nursery.    SweotPota- 

toes  and  Plants,  Parris,  HI. 
CAMPBELL,  GEO.  W.,  Gr.apo  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 

and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
CROWBLL,    IL  F.,    Fairview    Avenue    Nurseries, 

Hammonton,  N.J. 
CROnSE,  BRO,  Nurserymen,  Louora,  Hancock  Co., 

111. 
CONGDON,  J.  Z.,  General  Nursery  and  Experimen- 
tal Garden,  Onarga,  Ills. 

DWIEE,  HARRISON,  Nurseryman,  Do  Witt,  Clinton 

County,  Iowa. 
ENNIS,  DR.  JOHN  E.  &  Co.,  Gen'l  Nursery,  Hedge 
and  Forest  Tree  Seeds,  Lyons,  Iowa. 

ELLSWORTH,  LEWIS  &  CO.,    DuPage  Co.  Nur- 
series, Napierville,  Illinois. 

FROST,  E.  C,  Highland  Nurseries;  established  in 

1S43;  Watkius,  New  York. 
FOSTER,  SUEL,  General  Nursery,  Evergreens  and 

European  Larch;  no  humbug;  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
GOULD,  INGRAHAM,  General  Nursery ;  72  acres; 

Catalogues  free  ;  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
GALUSHA,  O.  E.,  Gen'l  Nursery;  specialties.  Ever 

greens  &  Apples ;  Morris,  111.,  on  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  K. 
GREENMAN,  C.  H.,  Nurseryman;  Jauesville  Grape 

a  specialty.    Milton,  Wis. 
HOOPS  BRO'S  &  THOMAS,   complete  assortment. 
Evergreens,  Roses  and  Seedlings,  Westchester,  Pa. 
HEIKER,  W.F.,  General  Nursery  Stock.    Nursery 

established  in  1S22.    Daytou,  Ohio. 
HOAGG  &  BENNETT,  Pettis  County  Nursery,  Se- 

dalia.  Mo. 
HANSON,  H.,  General  Niusery,  Portland,  Oregon. 
HUDSON,  T.  K.,  New  Seed  Potatoes,  Com  and  Oats, 

Kansas  City,  Mo 
HALL,    D.\NIEL  L.,    Madison    County   Nurseries, 

Alton,  111. 
HANCE  &  SON,  Peach  Trees  a  specialty.  Red  Bant, 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
HANAN,  B.  P.,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  Lu- 

ray,  Clark  Co.,  Mo. 
HARGIS  &  SOMERS,  Star  Nurseries,  wholesale  and 

retail,  Quiucy,  III. 
H.  E.  HOOKER  A  BROTHER,   Nurserymen;  Pear 

Trees  a  siweialty.    Rochester,  N.  Y. 
HEINL  BROTH EKS,  Nurserymen;  Irish  Junipers  a 

specialty.    Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
KNOWLTON,  I.  S.,  Rock  river  Nurseries.    Gener- 
al assortment.    Byron,  Ogle  Co.,  111. 
KELLOGG,  GEORGE  J.,  Belle  Cottage  Nurseries, 

Janesvii'e,  Wis. 
LONG  WORTH,  WM.,  formerly  of  Dubnr|ue,  Iowa; 

Gcuer;!l  Nursery  business,  Bloomington,  HI. 
LITTLE,  J.  T.  Wachusa  Nursery;  Ornamental  Trees, 

Evergreens,  &c.;  Uixou,  111. 
LONG,  A.  &  SON.  Nursery,  Hedge  Plants  and  Early 

Rose  Potatoes,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

MANSON,  J.  E.,  Tennessee    Nursery,  Murfrcesboro' 

Tenn. 
MANNING,    J.    W.,    General    Nursery,     Reading, 

Mass. 

MORGAN,  E.  D.,  General  Nursery  business,  Pella, 

Iowa. 
MAXWELL,  T.  C.  &  BROS.,  Nurserymen,  Geneva, 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

McWHORTER  &.  HAYS,  Nurserymen,  Aledo,  Ills. 
MATHEWS,  JAS.  &  SON,  General  Nursery;  choice 

Grape  Vinos  and  Evergreens;  Kno.'cvillo,  Iowa. 
MURDOCH.  JOHN  R.  &  A.,  NurseiTmen,  Florists 

and  Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MADDOCKS,    A.    W.,    Groat   Western   Nurseries; 

estjiblished  184T;  Toledo,  Ohio. 
MARSHALL,  S.  B.,    General   Nursery;     specialty, 

Grimes'  Golden  Apple;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
NEALY  BROS.  &,  BOCH,  Nurserymen,  Burlington, 

Iowa. 
NOURSE,  WHITE  &  CO,,  Pot,  Plant,  and  Garden 

Trellises,  Westboro,  Mass. 
NOURSE,   WM.   A.,    General  Nursery  and  Forest 

lYee  Seedlings,  Moline,  III. 
NOSMAN,  LEVI,  General  Nursery  business,  Pella, 

Iowa. 

OTTO  &  ACHELIS,  (late  J.  L.  Darlington  &  Co.,) 

Marris  Nurseries,  Westchester,  Pa. 
PATTERSON,  CHARLES,  Hedge  Plants  and  Apple 

Seedlings,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
PLUMB,  J.  C,  Nurseryman,  Milton,  Wisconsin. 

PECK,    D.  E.  &  CO..    Nur-^^erymen,    Maieniro,  Mc- 
Henry  Co.,  Illinois. 

PITTS,  T.  J.,  Hardy  Fruit  and  Evergreen  Nnrsery, 
Nashua,  Iowa. 

RICHMOND,    J.  &    E.,    Prospect    Hill    Nursery, 
Geneseo,  Henry  Co.,  111. 

SHERMAN.  BUEL,  Nurseryman  ;  European  Larch 
a  specialty.    Fredericksburg,  Iowa. 

SCOTT,  D.  WILMOT,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Ga- 
lona.IU, 

SHEARMAN.  J.  S., Northwestern  Nurseries;  Green- 
house Plants  a  specialty ;  Rockford,  111. 

SEELY,  C.  W.,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  and 
Ornamental  Plants,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS,  SILAS,  Cliniou  Nursery.  Complete  as- 
sortment of  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

TERRY,  H.  A.,  Nurseryman,  Florist,  and  Fruit 
Grower,  Crescent  City,  Iowa. 

TULL,  JOHN  R.  &  SON,  Tulland  Nnrsery  and  Gar- 
den, Pontoosuc,  Hancock  Co.,  III. 

VAIL,  A.  H.  &  Co.,  General  Nursery,  Marengo, 
McIIenry  Co.,Ill. 

VICK,  JAMES.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bnlbs, 
&c.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WATSON,  B.  M.,  General  Nm-sery  and  Seeds,  Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

WOODARD,  L.  &  Co,  Gen'l  Nursery,  Apple  and  Pear 
Seedlings,  Root  Grafts,  <fcc.,  Marengo,  111. 

WEIR,  D.  B.,  Nursery  and  Fruit  Growing,  Lacon, 
Illinois. 

WEED,  JAMES,  Fruit,  Nursery,  and  Sweet  Pota- 
toes, Muscatine,  Iowa. 

WOODRUFF,  J.,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Ripon,  Wis. 

Du  Page  County  JVurscries, 

LEWIS  ELLSAVORTH  &  CO-, 

PEOPRIETORS, 

{Tliirty  miles  Wefii  of  Chicofjo.) 
TVTE  oftor  this  Spiiiig;,  at  wholesale  and  retail,  to 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  Auiatcurss  Farmers 

and  others,  an  extensive  assortment  of  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Plants  adapted  to  our  Noi'thweatcrn  climate. 
Twenty  years  ay  Nurserymen  has  given  an  experience 
\vh  ch  enables  us  to  select  for  propagation  and  culti- 
vation those  kinds  and  varieties  of^fruits  that  com- 
bine quality,  hardiness,  and  productiveness;  ihe 
three  great  essentials  to  success  in  fruit  growing. 
Our  stncli  in  part  consists  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  Plums,  Quinces,  Grapes,  Cur- 
rants, Ciooseborries,  Itaspbcrrics,  black- 
berries, Mra^vberries,  Ac. 

In  the  Ornamental  Deparluioiit,  wc  cultivate  hardy 
deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees  for  shade,  timber 
and  screens;  Flowering  shrubs  and  Plants;  Koses: 
Hardy.  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Evcrblooming.  Bourbon, 
Tea,  Noi.-elte,  China  or  Bengal.  Moss,  aiid  Climbing. 
Also,  greenhouse  and  bedding  out  plants.  Dahlias, 
Ac.  Stock  and  variety  unsurpassed  by  any.  Onr 
prices  arc  very  low.  To  clear  the  ground,  which 
mixst  be  done  this  Spring,  we  ofter  at  special  rates  a 
portion  of  our  stock.  Catalogues  sent  to  post-paid 
applicants  3-2 

MUSCATINE  NURSERYT 

BY    SUEL    FOSTER. 

Fruit    Trees,    Evergreens, 

AND    VINES. 

Also,  Fifty  Bushels  Early  Rose  Potatoes,  at 

the  redueed  price  of  $3.(10  per  bushel.     'Ihe  earliest, 
best,  and  greatest  yield  of  any  Potato  I  have  tried. 
3-2 

FRUIT  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT? 

EVERYBODY  can  have  the  benefit  of  thirty  years' 
expei-iencc,  in  my  new  Descriptive  Catjiloj^nie  of 
50  Iiagcs,  for  lOe.    It  tells  what  and  how  to  plant. 
3-1  WM.  PAKRY,  Cinnaniinson,  N.  J. 


April  and  May 

NEW    DESCRIPTIVE 

Plant  and  Bose  Catalogue 

Is   NOW  READY,    and  will  be  mailed  free,    as 
usual,  to  our  old  customers ;  to  others  on  applica- 
tion, enclosing  stamp  to  prepay  postage. 
SPBCIALTIES : 

Per  1000 

5,000  Philadelphia  Raspberries %  35.00 

3,000  VanBuren  Golden  Dvfarf  Peach 150.00 

10,000  White  Dutch  Currants,  extra,  1  year. . .    30.00 

10,000  Red  Dntch  Currants,  extra,  1  year 20. 00 

10,000  Irish  Junipers,  4  to  6  inch,  1  yr,  transpl.    30.00 
20,000  Irish  Junipers,  4  to  B  in  ,  rooted  cutt'gs    23  00 

An  immense  Stock  of 

Bsddixig    Flap.ts ! 

Our  Verbenas  are  free  from  mildew  or  rust. 
Address 

HEIXL   BROS.' 

3-3  TERRE  HA  UTE,  IND. 

50,000  Choice  Grape  Vines 

FOR   SALE! 

2,000,000   Grape    Ylues   and    Currant 
Cuttiug-s, 

OF  all   the   leading   varieties.   Cheaper  tliau 
auj'wUere  else. 
Also,   Str.iwberry,  Currants,    Gooseberry,    Black- 
berry, Pie  Plant,  Roses,  and  other  Nnrsery  Stock. 
I  will  take  good  Western  Lands  at  Cash 
value,  for  Nursery  Stock. 

To   make    short,    apjilicants   must   give  a   plain 
description  and  price  of  lands. 

Address  DR.  H.  SCHRODER, 

3-3m  Bloomington,  Ills. 

SHANKLAND 

AND 

IT'CrE.SEB.'S', 

TWO   MII>ES    [VOKTH   OF   DUBUQUE. 


Stock  for  Spring  of  1870. 


3,000    5  year  old  Apple  Trees ; 
20,000    3  year  old  Apple  Trees: 
20,000    2  year  old  Apple  Trees: 
30,000    1  year  old  Apple  Trees; 
5,000  Transcendent  and  Hyslop  Crabs; 
8,000  Early  Richmond  Cherry  Trees; 
1.000  Standard  Pear  Trees; 
2,000  Minor  and  Chickasaw  Plums; 
5,000  Evergreens,  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam,  Fir, 

&c.,  &c. 
10,000  Raspberries,  all  the  hardy  varieties; 
50.000  Strawberry  plants,  20  ditiereut  sorts ; 
10,000  Currants,  Cherry,  White  Grape,  Red  Dutch, 

Ver.'^aiilse,  &c.,  &c. 
ROSES — All   the   hardy  varieties  adapted  to  out 
door  culture:  Wigclias,  Snow  Balls,  Lilac,  Peonies, 
Fbloxcs,  Dahlias,  &c  ,  *c. 
A  liberal  discount  to  dealers.    Send  for  Catalogue, 
E.  R.  SIIANKLAND, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

SEED^ORN. 

A  new  and  valuable  variety  of  Com,  ripens  early, 
(the  past,  the  lust  week  in  August,)  very  prolific, 
large  irrain  and  .small  cob. 
$1.00  per  quart  by  mail,  postpaid. 

E.  R.  SUANKLAND, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

GUZMSS'   COZiDSIT! 

Acknowledged  by  Pomologists  throughout  our 
Country 
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The  Coming  Apple 


r» 


ORIGINAL  TREE,  over  eighty  years  old,  having 
fruited  annintUy  for  seventy-live  years. 
Send  for  circulars.    Address 

S.  a.  MARSHALL, 
Box  vlTS,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Also,  Imported  French  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  small 
Evergreens,  for  Nurserymen.  3-1 
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Single  Copy $  1.00 

To  a  Club  of  Five 4.50 

Twenty 15.00 

With  an  extra  cap.y  to  the  agent,  without  re- 
gard to  size  of  club. 

QOERiES.  —  We  invite  questions  from  our 
renders  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  Poraolog.v, 
upon   whieli  information   may   be   desired.— 

ADVERTISING  RATES: 

Spaceof  5  lines  or  less,  first  insertion,  $1.25. 
Each  subsequent  insertion  81.00. 

10  lines,  first  insertion,  $2.50.  Each  subse- 
quent insertion  $1.25. 

One-fourth  column,  first  insertion,  $5.00. 
Each  subsequent  insertion  $.3.00. 

One-half  column,  first  insertion,  $7,00.  Each 
subsequent  insertion  $5.00. 

One  column,  first  insertion,  $10.00.  Each 
subsequent  insertion  35  00. 

Bor  a  longer  continuance  than  three  months 
a  reasonable  reduction  will  be  made  on  the 
above  rates. 


Winter  Siberian  Crabs. 

Mr.  C.  Andrews  of  Marengo,  111.,  will 
accept  our  thanks  for  specimens  of  his  winter 
Siberian  Crab  apples,  received  in  March. 
They  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  for  ought  we  could  discover  not  long 
since,  would  have  kept  till  June,  if  our 
patience  had  not  succumbed  to  our  appetite. 
Mr.  Andrews  is  making  the  propagation  of 
the  crab  apple  a  specialty  in  his  business, 
and  is  introducing  many  new  varieties  to 
the  pomological  world.  He  says,  (and  we 
think  truthfully):  "We  have  in  the  Siberian 
species  of  the  apple  congeries  of  fruits  far 
more  universally  adapted  to  the  great  diver- 
sity of  climate  and  conditions  in  our  coun- 
try and  on  the  globe  than  in  any  other 
species  of  the  ligneous  orders  of  fruits." 


For  tlie  Western  Pomologist. 

Seedling  Apples. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  think  some  expla- 
nation is  due  from  me  in  regard  to  what  Mr. 
Stayman  says  of  the  Kansas  Queen.  Of 
course  I  knew  nothing  of  the  apple.  I  was 
only  speaking  of  what  Mr.  Stayman  said  of 
it;  and  as  I  thought  was  placing  too  much 
dependence  on  the  parent  variety  of  its 
origin.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  this:  We 
ought  not  to  depend  on  seedling  varieties 
until  they  have  been  tried,  whether  they 
come  from  the  North  or  South— whether  from 
the  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  variety.  For 
Mr.   Stayman  said  :      "  It  being  a  seedling 


of  the  Ben  Davis  is  sufficient  guaranty," 
etc.  The  Red  June  came  from  Carolina.  I 
would  not  send  to  Carolina  for  hardy  vari- 
eties ;  although  that  Jias  proved  quite  hardy. 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  variety  having 
originated  in  the  South  does  not  necessarily 
make  it  unsuited  for  our  climate.  But  a 
variety  having  originated  in  the  North,  and 
having  stood  several  winters  there,  is  a  good 
step  towards  proving  its  hardiness. 

I  would  not  advise  putting  much  depend- 
ance  on  the  seeds  of  the  best  varieties  of 
apples  we  have.  To  get  new  varieties  of 
apples,  it  takes  thousands,  and  perhaps 
many  thousands  of  seedlings,  to  makea  slight 
improvement  on  the  very  many  varieties  we 
now  have.  Yet  I  would  not  discourage  the 
effort  to  improve.  He  who  will  get  a  new 
variety,  a  tree  equal  to  the  Ben  Davis  or 
Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  and  fruit  equal  to 
Grimes'  Groklen  or  .Jonathan,  and  will  keep 
.sound  into  April,  May  and  June,  will  add  a 
very  valuable  thing  to  our  list,  and  will  be 
remembered  with  gratitude. 

SuEL  Foster,  Muscatine. 

♦•-♦ 

Fruit  in  Nebraska. 

Ed.  Pomologist  : — lam  much  pcased  with 
the  Western  Pomologist.  It  fills  the  bilj 
exactly — is  just  what  we  want — a  paper  that 
is  of  us  of  the  West.  Our  soil  and  climate 
differs  so  widely  from  the  eastern  and  middle 
States,  that  what  will  do  well  there  frequently 
fails  here,  and  what  fails  there  often  proves 
a  success  here. 

You  will  see  by  referring  to  the  map,  tha^ 
Pawnee  City,  Neb.,  is  just  north  of  the  40th 
degree  north,  is  in  the  valley  of  the  great 
Nemaha  river,  also  the  Missouri  river.  I 
have  lived  here  nine  years.  In  this  time 
I  have  raised  a  fine  orchard  of  several 
hundred  trees,  that  are  as  healthy 
and  as  fine  as  is  possible  to  grow 
trees  any  where.  I  shall  have  a  tine  crop 
of  apples  and  peaches  this  year;  peaches 
have  never  killed  here  during  my  residence. 
I  have  had  three  crops  in  succession.  And, 
by  the  way,  we  are  much  in  need  of  a  good 
nursery  here.  The  nearest  nursery  to  us  is 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  east,  and  none  to  the 
west  of  us  in  this  State,  and  we  are  seventy- 
five  miles  east  of  the  border. 

Ere  another  year  is  ushered  in  we  will 


have  a  -railroad  communication  with  the 
east,  which  will  give  us  quite  an  aged  ap- 
pearance. 

Land  can  be  had  here  now  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  per  acre  for  unimproved,  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  for  improved. 

J.  W.  H.,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


The  European  Larch. 


Ed.  Pomologist. — ^I  notice  in  the  address 
of  President  Mathews,  the  recommendation 
of  the  European  Larch  as  a  timber  suitable 
to  be  grown  in  your  vicinity,  and  presume 
it  would  also  do  well  here.  Our  soil  is  a 
dark  colored,  sandy  loam.    Latitude  45°. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain 

seed ;  also,  how  late  in  the  season  it  will  do 

plant  it  ?    Sent  to  James  Vick,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  for  seed,  but  the  money  was  returned. 

N.  A.  Van  Meter. 
Sicansea,  Min.,  May  23,  1870, 

Remarks. — It  is  rather  late  now  to  sow 
seed  the  present  season.  We  do  not  know 
where  seed  can  be  obtained.  Write  to  J.  L. 
Budd,  Shellsburg,  Iowa. 


Bark  Bursted  Trees. 


Gilbert  Stuart,  writes  to  know  how  to  save 
bursted  fruit  trees,  and  as  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  that  line  I  will  state  my  mode 
that  I  have  found  to  work  best,  as  I  have 
tried  a  vast  variety  of  remedies.  I  take 
common  yellow  clay,  made  into  a  stiff  mor- 
ter,  and  cover  the  blemish  two  or  three 
inches  deep ;  then  wrap  well  with  an  old 
piece  of  cloth,  and  let  all  remain  till  the 
growth  of  the  tree  bursts  it  off;  and  by  that 
time  all  is  healed  over. 

A  tree  maybe  gnawed  by  mice  all  around, 
but  wrapped  as  above  directed,  before  the 
place  has  dried,  will  heal  over  in  one  season  ; 
or,  if  a  compact  pile  of  dirt  be  mounded  up 
all  around  the  tree,  a  few  inches  higher  than 
the  injiircd  parts,  and  so  kept  through  the 
season  it  will  .save  the  tree.  But  if  the 
injury  extends  clear  around,  and  the  place  is 
well  dried  the  case  is  a  hopeless  one. — M. 
Oideon,  Minn.,  in  Western  Farmer. 


Thinning  op  Fruit. — In  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  thinning  crops  of  fruit.  Marshal  P. 
Wilder,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture, says  one  of  two  farmers  near  Bos- 
ton always  thins  his  fruits;  the  other  neg- 
lects this.  The  first  sells  his  Baldwin  apples 
at  $4.50  per  barrel,  the  latter  receives  less 
than  $3.50.  He  thinks  the  danger,  when 
there  is  a  large  crop  of  the  young  fruit,  is  in 
not  thinning  enough  rather  than  in  over 
doing 
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For  the  Western  Pomoloqist. 

Deep  Cultivation. 

Were  it  not  for  the  foct  that  in  agricultural 
papers  every  now  and  again  we  meet  with 
such  statements  as  these— "The  best  place 
for  a  sub-soil  plow  is  in  the  barn,"  and  that 
Mr.  So-and-so  "  would  not  plow  deeper  than 
three  or  four  inches  for  an}-  crop,"  it  might 
be  deemed  "labor  lost"  saying  a  word  in 
behalf  of  a  practice  so  thoroughly  tested  as 
this  has  been,  and  its  good  effects  so  gener- 
ally recognized  both  by  farmers  and  garden- 
ers. We  readily  admit  all  the  benefits  which 
are  claimed  to  flow  from  the  system  may  not 
in  every  instance  be  apparent,  but  it  seems 
wrong  to  attribute  incidental  failures  to  any 
weakness  in  the  system  itself,  and  from  quite 
a  number  of  facts,  gathered  through  many 
years  of  experience,  we  believe  it  possible  to 
state  some  of  the  reasons  why  deep  plowing 
and  trenching  may  sometimes  be  unproduc- 
tive of  good. 

Before  engaging  in  any  expensive  method 
of  cultivation,  the  question  first  in  order  is 
whether  the  land  to  be  operated  upon  is 
thoroughly  drained  or  not.  What  we  mean 
is  not  that  it  should  be  comparatively  dry, 
but  that  the  means  of  drainage  be  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  water  to  stagnate 
any  where  in  the  ground  as  deep  as  it  is 
intended  to  be  plowed  or  trenched.  Over- 
looking this  primary  and  indispensable  con~ 
dition  of  success,  much  labor  has  been 
bestowed  and  money  spent  without  obtain- 
ing anything  like  an  adequate  return.  In- 
stances could  be  mentioned  in  which  some- 
thing like  this  has  actually  taken  place,  and 
that,  too,  when  the  necessity  for  underdrain- 
ing  was  not  strikingly  apparent ;  but  when  the 
subsoil  retained  enough  of  moisture  to  pre- 
vent the  land  from  beiug  readily  worked  in 
the  spring,  and  remaining  longer  wet  after 
rains  than  was  desirable.  Some  years  ago  a 
few  rods  of  this  discription  was  trenched  and 
subsequently  planted  with  such  crops  as  are 
met  with  in  gardens.  In  this  stock  is  a  col- 
lection of  hardy  roses  which,  though  planted 
and  nurtured  with  care,  have  not  done  so 
well  as  could  be  wished,  they  being  more  or 
less  injured  by  frost  every  winter,  although 
sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  unirijured  on  a  dry 
bottom.  What  has  happened  in  this  case  is 
not  of  rare  occurrence,  but  is  only  one  of  a 
thousand  instances  in  which  the  beneficial 
efi'ects  of  trenching — trench  or  subsoil  plow- 
ing— have  been  neutralized  by  the  want  of 
duly  preparing  the  land  by  draining.  Of 
course,  reasoning  from  such  facts,  the  conclu- 
sion might  easily  be  reached  that  deep  culti- 
vation is  not  so  advantageous  as  some  of  its 
advocates  claim ;  but  let  this  bar  to  success 
be  removed,  and  it  will  speedily  present 
itself  in  other  and  more  favorable  aspects. 

Trenching  is  performed  as  circumstances 
and  the  opinions  held  regarding  it  may  dictate. 
Some  would  trench  sixteen  inches  strike 
deep,  others-  two  feet,  provided  tliey  don't 


tile,  sand  or  gravel,  but  rather  than  disturb 

these  they  would  be  content  with  much  less. 
But  the  practice  of  going  the  desired  depth, 
say  twenty  inches,  irrespective  of  obsta- 
cles, seems  to  me,  after  j'ears  of  experience 
in  making  new  gardens  and  improving  old 
ones,  to  be  cheapest  and  best  in  the  end.  In 
order  to  do  this,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
cut  through  hard  tile,  sand,  and  gravel  beds, 
to  remove  great  boulders  which,  for  ordinary 
digging,  might  have  remained  undisturbed, 
and  on  one  occasion  had  to  chisel  away  an 
outcrop  of  Silurian  rock,  on  a  spur  of  one  of 
the  mountains  which  constitute  "  the  shaggy 
top  of  Mona."  While  doing  such  work,  we 
have  sometimes  seen  the  knowing  ones 
shaking  their  heads  and  "  whispering  with 
white  lips,"  "Ah,  folly!  the  scull  should  not 
be  broken  so,  for  the  water  can  not  be  held 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  therefore 
they  will  languish  when  the  weather  is  dry." 
But  as  this  and  all  similar  objections  have  no 
foundation  in  fact,  they  may  be  dismissed 
without  a  word  of  comment.  It  does  seem 
strange,  however,  that  such  notions  should 
linger  in  communities  claiming  to  be  intelli- 
gent— in  communities  even  where  professors 
of  agriculture  have  their  seats,  and  where 
farmers,  friends,  and  instructors  are  distribu- 
ted without  stint  or  measure. 

Much  need  not  be  said  regarding  the  advan- 
tages of  deep  cultivation,  as  these  are  well 
known  to  every  intelligent  farmer  and  gar- 
dener, but  as  wretched  digging  and  still 
worse  plowing  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  it 
would  be  well  if  they  were  more  generally 
understood  and  appreciated.  Some  of  these 
are  the  greater  depth  to  which  the  roots  of 
plants  can  travel  in  quest  of  food,  and  away 
from  the  withering  influences  of  intense  sun 
heat ;  in  rendering  the  mould  more  permea- 
ble for  the  atmosphere  the  depth  to  which  it 
has  been  trenched  ;  in  the  equalization  of 
temperature  to  the  same  depth,  thus  aflbrd- 
iug  increased  facilities  for  the  due  prepara- 
tion of  plant-food  ;  and  in  its  becoming  a 
more  suitable  medium  for  the  transmi!^sion 
of  water,  at  the  same  time  augmenting  its 
power  to  draw  supplies  from  below  when 
rains  are  withheld.  We  have  seen  evidences 
of  all  this  in  the  improved  condition  of  crops, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  whether 
these  may  have  been  "grass  which  grows  for 
cattle,  or  herbs  for  the  use  of  man." 

But  it  is  somel  imes  urged  that  by  turning  a 
poor  subsoil  uppermost,  a  condition  of  things 
is  brought  about  ojjposed  to  all  reascnable 
hopes  of  good  being  the  result.  In  the  work 
of  gardening,  the  trouble  here  is  not  hard  to 
overcome,  as  manure  [and  compost  can  gen- 
erally be  had  in  suflicieut  abundance ;  and 
with  their  help,  and  the  meliorating  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  most  stubborn  sub- 
soils can  be  reclaimed  and  rendered  produc 
live.  It  is  true  in  the  more  extensive  opera- 
tions of  farming,  this  method  would  be 
expensive,  butt  here  is  no  reson  why  farniers 
may  not  obtain  the  most  desirable  results  by 


simply  altering  the  set  of  their  plows,  at  least 
once  in  eveiy  rotation  of  crops.  To  do  this 
requires  but  little  skill  and  less  labor,  yet  it 
is  something  for  a  workman  to  know  how  to 
handle  his  tools  skillfully.  We  have  known 
a  land  laborer  who  at  any  time  would  have 
cut  a  sorrj'  figure  at  club-meetings,  been  sore- 
tried  to  give  the  definition  of  the  word 
"tilth,"  and  puzzled  outright  to  make  out 
the  difference  between  ammonia  and  anti- 
mony, but  who,  nevertheless,  could  see  far- 
ther into  just  what  was  best  to  do  to  produce 
great  results,  than  very  many  who  can  talk 
and  write  glibly  on  agriculture  as  a  science. 
It  was  his  uniform  practice,  whilst  plowing 
for  root  crops,  especially  for  potatoes,  to  hold 
deeper  than  at  other  times,  and  did  not  ob- 
ject to  turn  up,  on  such  occasions,  a  portion 
of  subsoil,  when  it  lay  in  the  way  of  going 
the  desired  depth.  In  all  such  cases  the  ends 
invariably  justified  the  means,  and  made  it 
plainly  possible  that  land  naturally  shallow, 
can  be  brought  into  a  condition  capable  of 
producing  almost  any  crop  in  rich  aliundance. 
without  the  use  of  either  extraordinary  or 
expensive  means. 

A.  Veitch. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


■Winter  Pears. 


The  Beurred  Anjou. — Every  year's  expe- 
rience with  this  variety  gives  additional 
proof  of  its  great  value.     The  tree,  as  it 

acquires  age,  becomes  more  and  more  pro- 
ductive, and  the  fruit  improves  in  quality  as 
well  as  in  keeping  properties.  Instead  of 
beinO  a  late  Autumn  fruit,  as  classed  id  the 
books  and  aitalngues,  it  is  really,  at  the 
North,  a  Winter  fruit  Last  winter  Colonel 
Wilder  carried  some  with  him  to  Floiida, 
and  they  were  eaten  there  about  the  first  of 
February  in  good  condition.  At  the  present 
time,  (February  4th),  we  have  them  here  as 
fresh  and  .sound  as  when  gathered  from  the 
tree.  1  hey  have  been  kept  in  a  barrel  in  a 
cool  barn  cellar,  and  when  ripened  a  few 
days  in  a  warm  room,  are  melting  and  deli- 
cir)us.  Indeed,  they  are  very  good  when 
eaten  directly  from  the  barrel,  but  a  little 
ripening  in  a  warm  place  improves  them,  as 
it  does  most  varieties  that  have  been  kept  in 
a  cool  place.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  excellent  character  of  the  tree,  both  on 
pear  and  quince  stock,  the  size,  beauty,  rich- 
ness, and  keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding  it  the 
first  place  among  late  Autumn  and  Winter 
varieties.     Truly  a  "noble  fruit.' 

T!ie  JoBcpldne  de,  Malitie. — This  is  another 
variety  that  improves  from  year  to  year  as 
the  trees  acquile  age  and  we  know  more  of 
it.  While  the  tree  is  j'oung,  it  is  rather  de- 
ficient in  vigor,  and  the  habit  of  growth 
somewhat  irregular.  The  foliage  is  small, 
and  this  also  detracts  from  the  appearance 
of  the  tree.  It  is  hardy,  however,  vigorous 
and  verj-  productive ;  the  fruit  is  always 
smooth  and  fair,  of  a  delicate  straw  color; 
the  flesh  slightly  tinted  wih  rose,  melting 
and  perfumed,  may  be  kept  till  the  second 
of  April.  The  eastern  Beurre  beiug  so  difli- 
cult  to  grow,  generally,  1  think  the  Josephine 
is  the  tiuest  late  Winter  pears  we  have.  We 
had  really  sjilendid  crops  of  it  here  last  sea- 
.son  and  the  previous  one,  on  trees  of  White 
Doyenne,  grafted  over.  I  have  also  had  fine 
crops  on  a  tree  of  Woodales  St.  Germaiu, 
grafted  over. — P.  Barry,  in  the  EoHkuliwist. 
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The  Hemlock. 

The  Hemlock  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  graceful  evergreens  of  t!ie  American 
forest,  and  when  its  merits  shall  have  be- 
come duly  appreciated  it  will  everywhere 
have  a  place  In  ornamental  'grounds.  The 
Hemlock  finds  no  competitor  for  graceful, 
waving  branches — green  the  whole  year 
except  a  few  weeks  in  June,  when  the  new 
growth  of  yellowish  green  contrasts  beau- 
tifully In  the  dark  back  ground.  For  hardi- 
ness it  has  no  superior  among  evergreens. 
It  is  found  growing  naturally  in  the  most 
exposed  as  well  as  sheltered  locations.  It 
stands  pruning  as  well  as  any  other  tree — 
evergreen  or  deciduous — and  makes  a  most 
beautiful  hedge — a  wall  of  green  both  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Plant  the  hemlock.  Our 
engraving  is  a  most  perfect  illustration  of  the 
tree,  when  grown  in  the  open  ground.  In  the 
forests  of  New  England  the  tree  attains  a 
very  large  size,  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  ground  and  running  up  straight  as  an 
arrow  sixty  or  seventy  feet  before  reaching 
the  first  limbs.  We  have  very  pleasant 
recollections  of  hemlock  bark  peeling  times' 
when  a  youngster,  in  the  forests  of  New 
England — an  occurrence  that  came  around 
no  less  regular  than  corn  planting.  The 
bark  contains  the  most  valuable  tannin 
properties  of  any  substance  known  to 
tanners,  and  is  used  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  ingredient  in  the  produclion  of  the 
finest  and  most  durable  quality  of  leather. 


For  the  Weetern  Pomolof^iet. 

A  Valuable  Native  Plum. 

Mark  MrLLEK :  Dear  Sir  :—l  have  a  fine 
native  plum  which  has  not  failed  to  bear  a 
very  full  crop  annually  since  it  began,  which 
was  eight  years  ago.  It  appears  to  belong  to 
the  Chickasaw  family.  Fniit—smn]],  (about 
one  inch  in  diameter,)  round,  yellow,  colors 
long  before  it  is  ripe,  firm  and  acid  nntil 
mellow,  then  becomes  soft  and  sweet ;  equa. 
to  the  Green  Gage  in  flavor,  according  to  the 


opinion  of  many.  Season,  September  and 
October.  It  withstands  the  attacks  of  the 
curculio  with  me,  while  the  Green  Gage  and 
others  near  by  it  are  destroyed.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds as  well  in  other  localities  as  here,  it 
will  be  valuable  for  its  fine  flavor,  great  pro- 
ductiveness, late  ripening,  and  firmness — 
enabling  it  to  be  shipped  long  distances,  and 
afterwards  mellowed  up. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  few  cions  of  this 
new  plum,  which  I  wish  you  to  graft  on  to 
a  bearing  tree.  I  hope  you  will  hold  the 
stock  in  your  hands  until  you  test  its  quali- 
ties and  report  the  result  to  me. 

I  am  sending  cioas  of  it  to  other  compe- 
tent pomologists  in  various  State,  to  have  it 
tested  in  various  localities. 

B.  P.  Hanan. 

Luray,  Mo. 

N.  B.  Please  give  us  a  table  of  contents 
to  each  number  of  the  Pomologist,  and  an 
index  at  end  of  the  volume,  then  it  will  be 
the  best  journal  of  the  day  that  the  country 
affords.  B.  P.  H. 

Remarks. — Thanks  for  the  plum  cions. 
We  shall  give  a  very  full  and  complete  index 
to  the  Pomologist  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 
We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  give  a  monthly 
table  of  contents,  for  the  reason  that  the 
paper  is  sowell  sub-divided  into  departments. 


The  Miner  Plum. 


Ed.  Pomologist  : — Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  Miner  Plum,  except  from  hearsay  ? 
Have  you  it  in  cultivation.  Can- you  or  any 
reader  of  the  Pomologist  tell  us  whether  it 
has  been  tested  at  all  in  Southern  Iowa,  and 
with  what  degree  of  luck  or  failure  ?  -Is  it 
pufled  and  blowed  by  nurserymen  for  their 
own  profit,  or  does  it  pos.sess  real  worth  ? 
S.  H.  Gates,  Leon,  Decatur  Co. 

Kemarks. — We  are  just  as  well  posted  on 
the  Miner  Plum  practically,  as  our  corres- 
pondent, and  no  better.  We'  have  no  trees 
either  in  orchard  or  nursery,  nor  have  we 
ever  seen  a  tree  or  the  fruit.  From  what  is 
said  of  it  by  those  who  ought  to  speak  hon- 
estly, we  are  inclined  to  think  well  of  it. 


Sweet  Potato  Experiments.— Colonel 
Baylor,  of  Georgia,  aided  by  some  scientific 
gentlemen  in  Boston,  has  been  for  .sometime 
conducting  a  series  of  experimeuts  upon  the 
sweet  potato.  The  articles  produced  are 
starch,  dextrine  sugar  powder,  a  sweet  kind 
of  vegetable  flour.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
variety  of  sweet  potato  cultivated  in  the 
Southern  States  which  will  yield  ten  per 
cent  of  cane  sugar. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sweet  potato  crop 
of  Georgia,  properly  manufactured  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  would  add  from  $10,000,000 
to  $15,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  that  State. 
The  value  of  the  manufactured  crop  in  North 
Carolina  would  exceed  this  sum. 


The  Best  Time  for  Pruning  Grapes. 

I  have  read  the  various  articles  in  Tilton's 
Journal  of  Horticulture  in  regard  to  the 
pruning  of  grape  vines.  I  do  not  propose 
to  theorize  upon  the  subject,  but  to  give  the 
experience  of  twenty  years  for  what  it  is 
worth.  At  first  I  supposed  it  was  improper 
to  prune  in  the  Spring,  when  they  bleed  the 
worst,  the  Germans,  whom  I  mostly  em- 
ployed, having  a  prejudice  against  it.  But 
sometimes  some  parts  of  the  vineyard  were 
trimmed  at  this  supposed  improper  time. 

The  closest  observation  I  was  able  to 
make,  discovered  no  bad  result,  and  I  have 
never  seen  that  it  made  any  diflerence  when 
the  vines  were  trimmed,  from  the  time  the 
leaves  were  ripe  in  the  Fall  to  as  late  as  the 
20th  of  June.  I  seldom  get  all  my  vines 
trimmed  before  the  first  of  June. 

Since  we  have  had  the  rot,  I  have  in  some 
vineyards  tried  leaving  the  three  canes  the 
full  length  until  August,  when  if  no  rot  ap- 
pears, I  cut  off  the  surplus  wood,  but  if  the 
rot  set  in  have  left  the  whole  vine,  and  got 
a  larger  yeiUl  than  from  vines  short  pruned. 
But  where  there  was  little  or  no  rot,  the 
shortest-pruned  vines  have  uniformly  borne 
the  best  crops.  I  am  clearly  of  ojiiniou  that 
the  best  time  to  trim  is  whenever  it  is  most 
convenient  after  the  leaf  is  dead  in  the  Fall, 
until  the  first  of  June. 

I  have  always  root-pruned  pretty  severely, 
plowing  deep  close  up  to  the  vine,  and  cut- 
ting the  roots  in  the  first  hoeing  in  the  Spring 
in  most  of  my  vineyards,  but  I  have  also 
tried  the  reverse,  and  must  confess  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  much  diflerence  in 
the  results.  There  are  now  seven  to  eight 
hundred  acres  here  in  bearing. 

Some  persons  think  that  Spring  trimming 
is  best,  but  do  not  claim  that  thej'  have  any 
facts  to  prove  it.  It  is  true  that  some  parts 
of  vineyards  have  been  trimmed  in  the  Fall, 
and  did  not  bear  as  well  as  the  part  trimmed 
in  the  Spring,  but  the  reverse  is  also  some- 
times true.  It  is  quite  common  to  have  one 
part  of  a  vineyard  do  better  than  another 
one  year,  and  the  case  reversed  another 
year.  If  Mr.  Byington  or  Mr.  Underbill  will 
give  us  tacts  instead  of  theory,  I  think  it 
would  aid  us  more  iu  the  direction  of  correct 
conclusions  than  theorizing. — Addison  Kdiey, 
in  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


The  Sex  of  Plants  and  Vegetables. — 
Hamilton  Perry,  of  Saratoga,  contends  that 
in  ever}'  variety  of  the  vegetable,  as  in  the 
animal  world,  there  is  male  and  female.  In 
some  vegetables,  as  the  potato,  one  end  is 
male  and  the  other  female — the  latter  produc- 
ing more  abundantly  than  the  former,  and  of 
better  quality.  Where  the  female  or  seed 
end  of  the  potato  only  is  planted,  there  will 
be  no  rot,  and  a  much  better  yield  than  when 
both  ends  are  mingled  in  the  same  hiU. 


Preparing  Sulphur  for  Grapes.— Mr. 
J.  A.  Flagg,  in  a  small  treatise  on  the  ap- 
plication of  sulphur,  says  much  of  the  flour 
of  sulphur  contains  sulphuric  acid,  which 
injures  the  leaves  of  the  vines,  which  may 
be  washed  out  sufficiently  by  stirring  well 
in  a  tub  of  water,  then  letting  the  sulphur 
settle,  then  pouring  off  the  water  and  re- 
peating the  process  three  or  four  times,  and 
then  drying  the  sulpher  on  boards.  Mr. 
Flagg  is  now  importing  some  ground  sul- 
phur from  Italy  for  samples,  such  as  is  large- 
ly used  in  the  "Meditemneaa  districts ;  this 
has  no  acid,  but  is  iu  other  respects  inferior 
to  flour  of  sulphur. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Advancement  of  Pomology. 

Editor  Pomologist  : — The  cultivation  of 
fruit,  especially  the  apple,  will  receive  in> 
creased  attention,  if  the  earnest  inquiry  for 
trees  can  be  taken  as  an  index  of  what  is  to 
come.  In  this  vicinity  the  supply  is  so  far 
exhausted  that  thrifty  trees  are  not  readily 
obtained.  Those  desiring  to  transplant  have 
to  rely  on  nurserymen  at  a  distance,  and  con- 
sequently in  a  short  period  of  time  you  will 
hear  the  old  story  of  failure,  and  almost  feel 
the  storm  of  indignation  that  must  follow. 
The  nurserj'man  is  not  directly  to  blame.  In 
closing  out  he  finds  a  large  stock  of  trees,  not 
of  the  popular  varieties,  and  with  the  in- 
stinct of  true  Americanism  he  disposes  of 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  Many  of  these 
purchases  have  been  sold  and  are  selling 
here  at  remunerative  prices  for  trees  "home 
raised  and  true  to  name."  A  large  quantity  of 
apple  trees  and  grape  vines  were  disposed  of 
last  Fall,  whose  roots  were  exposed  to  the 
bitter  cold  of  October  and  November,  and  if 
they  grow  it  will  certainly  be  a  miracle. 
But  those  persons  imposed  upon  may  demand 
a  large  per  centage  of  sympathy  from  the 
community  for  losses  sustained,  but  the  read- 
ing and  reflective  mind  will  know  how  to 
guage  its  feelings.  If  the  Pomologist  was 
more  generally  read  and  earnest  heed  paid 
to  its  practical  teachings,  we  would  have 
better  orchards  and  hear  of  fewer  failures. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  most  of  our 
farmers  have  advanced  rapidly  in  pomologi- 
cal  knowledge  in  the  last  few  years,  and  this 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  attention  given  to  the 
lessons  taught  in  our  agricultural  papers  and 
the  practical  experiments  in  trying  to  grow 
trees  of  their  own.  Yet  it  will  be  many 
years  before  we  will  expect  to  see  fruit 
cheap,  as  the  demand  increases  more  rapidly 
than  the  production.  To  what  extent  the 
cold  snap  has  aflected  the  fruit  can  not  now 
be  determined.  Some  varieties  of  fruits 
have  suffered  severely. 

Observeh,  Urbana  City,  Iowa. 


No  Mildew  in  Miciiigak. — H.  E.  B., 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  writes  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  as  follows :  "  On  one  of  our 
lake  shore  sand  ridges  I  set  out,  two  years 
ago  next  March,  on  a  new  clearing,  without 
trenching  or  plowing,  five  thousand  grape 
roots,  of  the  following  varieties:  Delaware, 
lona,  Israella,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Diana  Norton's 
Virginia,  Wehawken,  Martha,  Joanac,  and 
Black  Hamburg.  They  liave  all  grown 
finely,  without  rust  or  mildew,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extremes  of  drought  the  first  season 
and  wet  this  year.  So  mild  are  our  winters 
that  the  vines  are  not  taken  ofi'  the  trellis. — 
Even  Black  Hamburgs  do  no  winter-kill.  I 
picked  up  frozen  Delawares  December  1." 


To  Keep  a  Bodquet  Fresh. — Drop  a 

tablespoonful  of  powdered  chiircoal  into  tlie 
water  intended  for  tlie  flower  stalks,  and 
they  will  keep  their  fnsline.ss  and  perfume 
for  several  days,  and  look  and  smell  the 
same  as  those  just  gathered.  The  charcoal 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  the  water 
remaining  clear.     So  says  an  exchange. 


The  Sable  Queen  Blackberry. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  sever- 
al new  varieties  of  the  blackberry  have 
been  presented  to  the  public.  But  so  far  as 
we  know,  not  one  has  proved  a  profitable 
market  berry  in  this  latitude.  We  now 
have,  in  the  Sable  Qdeen,  of  recent  Intro- 
duction, another  for  which  much  is  claimed' 
Mr.  J.  H.  Manning  of  Reading,Mass.,  has  been 
principally  instrumental  in  bringing  this 
new  variety  of  the  blackberry  before  the 
public,  and  from  whom  we  hav*dcrived  the 
following  particulars  of  its  origin: 

"  Its  size  and  fruitfulness,  quality  and  ex- 
ceding  beauty,  in  comparison  with  the 
Dorchester  and  Lawtou  blackberries  (grown 
on  the  same  light  soils),  have  so  far  exceeded 
these  justly  celebrated  varieties,  that  those 
who  have  compared  them  do  not  tolerate 
their  presence.  Last  season  (18G9)  it  has 
been  tested  in  our  grounds  with  Kittatinny 
and  Early  Wilson.  It  maintained  its  claims 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit.  We  assert 
in  the  strongest  terms  it  has  no  competitor 
yet  compared  with  it.  Its  season  of  ripen- 
ing is  one  week  earlier  than  the  Lawton. 
Its  endurance  in  cold  winters  is  unexcelled. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Daniel 
graves  (now  deceased)  frequented  an  old 
pasture  in  Essex  county,  Mass.,  in  the  season 
of  fruit,  to  obtain  berries  for  family  use. — 
He  observed,  season  after  season,  a  single 
bush  or  cluster  of  blackberry  bushes,  every 
year  excelling  all  surrounding  plants  iu 
amount,  size,  and  quality  of  fruit.  He  dug 
it  up  and  planted  it  in  his  garden.      Here  it 


outstripped  its  former  self,  and  produced  an 
abundance  of  berries  infinitely  superior  to 
anything  then  known." 

The  editor  of  the  Horticxdturist  (good  au- 
thority) in  his  issue  for  March,  1869,  says  of 
the  ■'  Sable  Queen : " 

"In  our  editorial  rambles,  last  fall,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mew  York,  we  discovered 
in  the  grounds  of  a  friend  a  variety  of  the 
blackberry  which  for  its  dark  luxuriant 
growth  and  hardiness  excited  our  closest 
attention  and  deepest  interest.  It  seemed  to 
promise  a  decided  acquisition  to  our  list  of 
blackberries,  and  evidently,  as  far  as  grown 
and  tried,  bore  marks  of  a  superiority  to  all 
others  by  its  side.  In  comparison  with  the 
Wilson,  Kittatinny,  and  Lawton,  the  rank 
growth  of  this  "stranger"  afforded  a  very 
strong  and  pleasing  ccmtrast.  The  variety 
is  named  the  Sable  Queen." 


Salt  Lake  Region. — Joseph  Hoopes 
(President  of  the  Penns.ylvania  Horticul- 
tni-al  Society),  writes  to  the  Gardners' 
Monthly  that  in  his  trip  to  the  Pacific,  he 
found  an  excellent  fruit  region  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  peaches  were  mostly  seedlings, 
many  fine  varieties  of  clingstones,  unknown 
at  the  East.  The  grapes  were  all  exotics, 
large  and  handsome,  but  not  of  best  quality. 
No  destructive  insects  were  seen;  not  a 
single  curcnlio  mark. 


The  owner  of  a  vineyard  in  Niagara 
County,  gives  it  as  his  opinion — based  on  an 
experience  of  twenty  years — that  grapes 
can  be  produced  at  three  cents  per  pound 
with  as  great  profit  as  wheat  at  two  dollars 
a  bushel. 
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The  Obligation  to  Plant  Fruit  Trees. 

Whnt  a  pity  it  is  that  pfoplo  do  nnt,  as  a 
genoral  tliiii^;^,  appreoiato  more  fully  than 
they  do  the  value  of  fruit.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  farniors  who  do  not  grow  enough 
fruit  on  their  own  premises  to  sujiply  the 
ordinary  wants  of  their  families,  mueh  less 
any  for  market.  Now,  when  the  fuel  is  taken 
into  consideration,  that  as  an  article  of  diet, 
fruit  is  not  only  wholesome  and  healthful, 
but  that  it  can  be  in  many  caseS  substituted 
for  other  expensive  articles  of  food,  and 
more  especially  meats,  it  is  surjjrising  that 
comparatively  so  little  attention  is  paid  to 
its  cultivation.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
believe  that  everj'  one  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing what  is  generally  termed  a  successful 
fruit-grower ;  by  which  we  mean,  that  to 
produce  such  specimens  as  those  usually 
shown  at  a  horticultural  exhibition  requires 
more  care  and  attention  than  a  great  many 
farmers  are  willing  to  be  able  to  give  to  the 
suliject.  But  on  the  other  hanil,  no  man 
who  tills  the  ground,  if  he  possesses  even 
the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture, need  hesitate  about  setting  out  fruit 
trees,  and  attempt  the  cultivation  of  a  jiatch 
of  strawberries,  blackberries  or  raspberries. 

Murseries  abound  now  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  countrj',  and  the  cost  of  young 
trees  is  so  trilling  that  the  first  expense  of 
setting  out  a  small  orchard  cannot  be  urged 
as  an  objection,  and  as  the  subsequent  atten- 
tion required  by  the  trees  after  planting  is 
to  be  regarded  as  little  more  thau  pleasant 
recreation,  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  that 
can  be  ofl'ered  by  farmers  for  not  giving 
more  attention  to  the  planting  of  fruit  trees. 

I'here  is  nothing  that  we  know  of  that 
presents  an  appearance  more  fTtrbiddiug  or 
desolate  than  a  farm  on  which  there  are  few 
or  no  fruit,  shade,  or  ornamental  trees,  and 
yet  there  are  many  such,  and  it  may  be  .set 
down  almost  as  a  fixed  fact,  that  a  farmer 
who  will  not  cultivate  fruit  trees,  generally 
speaking,  has  few  or  none  of  the  ornamental 
or  shade  kind  about  his  house,  unless  they 
were  planted  by  other  hands  than  his  own. 

Fruit  tree  plauting  should  be  regarded  r.s 
a  privilege  and  a  duty,  and  the  farmer  who 
neglects  to  exercise  this  privilege  and  dis- 
charge this  duty,  is  false  to  himself,  his  fam- 
ily and  posterity,  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
bountiful  supply  of  good  fruit,  is  one  of  the 
strong  claims  which  the  farmer's  family',  and 
those  who  are  to  follow,  have  upon  everj' 
owner  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  country. 

Car.  Journal  of  the  Furm. 

♦-♦-♦ 

The  Cultivation  of  Timber. 

"  When  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  plant 
a  tree ;  it  will  grow  when  3'ou  are  sleeping." 
This  advice,  we  thiak,  may  be  extended  to 
times  when  people  are  not  at  leisure,  and  to 
the  United  States  Government  as  well  as 
private  individuals.  Why  not  make  a  busi^ 
ness  of  planting  trees?  We  are  well  aware 
that  in  man}'  cises  trees  have  been  planted 
and  grown  with  .success,  by  private  individ- 
uals and  on  private  estates,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  large  areas  of  public  domain  are 
to-day  entirely  without  timber,  and  the 
sources  from  which  lumber  can  be  derived  to 
supply  the  needs  of  this  territory  upon  its 
future  settlement,  are  undergoing  a  drain 
which  will  ultimately  exhaust  them. 

If  tliere  exists  reasons  why  the  agricultural 
department  of  our  goverameat  could  not,  if 
disposed,  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the 
public  lands  by  rendering  mule  portions  tree- 
bearing,  they  are  not  now  obvious  to  us. 

Our  continent  possesses  a  varietv  of  forest 
trees  of  industrial  value,  exceeded  hv  no 
area  of  similar  extent.  Certainlv  in  all"  this 
vaneity  there  may  be  found  soine  adapted 
to  vigorous  growth  in  almost  any  climate,  or 
any  soil  capable  of  sustaining  vegetation. — 
^ieiiiific  American . 


California  Fruit-Exportation. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Republi- 
can, w^riting  from  San  Francisco,  remarks 
upon.the  exportation  of  fruit  from  Califor- 
nia to  the  Atlantic  markets  : 

The  exportation  of  fruit,  fish  and  vegeta- 
bles is  going  to  be  an  important  item  of  in- 
come to  California.  A  short  time  since  an 
experimental  shipment  was  made  of  13,000 
pounds  of  salmon,  packed  in  ice ;  the  fish 
reached  its  destination  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, brought  a  large  price,  and  many  addi- 
tional orders.  Several  bales  of  fresh  celery, 
caulirtowcr,  cucumbers,  and  other  vegetables, 
are  forwarded  to  New  York  in  a  refrigerator 
car  by  each  day's  express,  and  to-morrow 
1,500  pounds  of  straw'berries  will  be  shipped 
to  the  same  market.  To  prevent  bruising 
they  are  carefully  placed  in  wooden  trays, 
each  one  holding  but  a  single  layer  of  fruit. 
These  are  then  put  in  coaveaieut  sized  boxes 
or  crates,  and  ice  is  liberally  distributed  over 
them.  The  coming  summer  will  witness  an 
immense  fruit  exportation.  In  nothing  does 
CalifiH'uia  so  much  excel  as  in  her  orchard 
produce.  Last  year  about  300  tons  of  apples, 
pears,  grapes,  and  plums  were  sent  east  by 
railroad.  The  average  price  netted  for  pears 
was  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  Grapes  of  Mus- 
cat, of  Alexandria,  fiame-colored  Tokay,  and 
Black  Hamburg  varieties  brought  thirty 
cents,  and  the  native  California  grape  twenty 
cents  a  pound.  A  strange  anomaly  is  that 
last  year  we  imported  6,000  barrels  of  dried 
apples,  and  left  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bushels  of  the  same  fruit,  far  superior  in 
quality,  to  deaiy  under  our  trees,  and  then 
we  wonder  that  the  state  is  poor. 
*-♦-* 

Introdtjction  op  the  Honey  Bee. — L. 
V.  Biercc,  in  the  Medina  (Ohio)  Gazette,  does 
not  think  the  honeybee  is  "native  and  to 
the  manor  born,"  but  like  the  skunk  and 
gray  squirrel,  precede  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation. To  back  up  his  opinion,  he  presents 
the  following  testimony  : 

LETTER  OF  GEN.  BIEUCE. 

Akuon,  Sept.  11,  1869. 

In  1759,  Dugald  Campbell,  a  Highland 
Scotchman  of  the  Campbell  clan,  was  living 
in  the  Tuscarora  valley,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Canacaquia  creek  in  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Campbell  had  a  daughter 
Mary,  a  lovely  black  eyed  child  of  seven 
summers.  A  party  of  Delaware  Indians 
captured  Mary  ;md  took  her  to  their  camp 
on  Catanious  in  what  is  now  Armstrong 
county,  Penn.sylvania.  Mary  was  adopted 
by  Natawawees,  head  chief  of  the  Turtle 
band  of  the  Delawares,  who  signed  the  treaty 
of  1718  at  Canastoga. 

The  following  year  Natawawees  with  his 
band  left  Pennsylvania  and  removed  to  the 
big  fall  of  the  Cuyahoga,  just  below  what  is 
now  i;uyahoga  Falls,  in  Sununit  couutv.  At 
the  f<iot  of  these  falls  were  two  villages. 
One  the  south  belonging  to  the  Iroquois,  the 
one  on  the  north  side  to  the  Delawares — the 
river  being  the  boundary  between  them. 

After  being  a  prisoner  four  years,  Mary 
w.as  surrendered  up  to  the  whites  at  the 
treaty  of  Mn.skingum  in  1763,  and  taken 
back  to  Pen!:S3dvania. 

1771  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Wilford 
of  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wilford, 
who  died  a  few  3'ears  since  near  Orville, 
Wayne  county ;  and  grandmother  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Wilford,  late  Senator  from  Wayne 
county,  in  the  Ohio  Legislature.  B®„TFfofe 
Mary  wan  living  at  tlieftl.ls  of  Cuyahoga,  honey 
heei  made  t/ieir  appearance  among  the  Indians 
in  this  country.  Tlie  Indians  leere  greatly 
trouUMl,  an  they  said  bees  were  the  forerunriers 
of  the  palefaces. 


Evergreens  and.  Fruit  Trees  Dying. 

Under  the  above  heading  a  correspondent 
of  the  Country  Oentleman,  under  date  of 
May  11,  writes  from  Champaign  count}',  111., 
that  evergreens  and  fruit  trees  are,  this 
spring,  dying  in  a  very  unexpected  way : 

I  notice  in  almost  every  collection  of  ever- 
greens, more  or  less  are  dead,  or  are  going 
to  decay.  The  causes  which  kill,  seem  to  be 
operating  on  all  alike — white  pine,  Norway 
spruc(;,  Austrian  pine,  and  the  Scotch  pine 
too— while  I  think  those  Balsam  firs,  ten 
years  or  more  planted,  are  looking  more 
faded,  ragged  and  forlorn  than  they  else- 
where generally  do  at  that  age.  The  blight 
has  re-appeared"  in  pear  orchards,  and  is  even 
afiecting  those  root  pruned,  cut  and  manured 
according  to  the  wisdom  and  direction  of 
our  State  Horticulturist,  Dr.  Hull.  Morello 
cherry  trees  are  dying,  against  the  popular 
opinion,  which  classes  them  with  mules  and 
donkeys,  which  are  .suppo.sed  to  never  die. 

We  are  beginning  to  notice  that  after  trees 
have  been  ten  years  or  more  planted  on  the 
prairies,  though  up  to  that  time  they  have, 
where  cared  for,  grown  and  flourished  in  a 
wonderful  way,  suddenly  this  growth  and 
vigor  disappears,  and  then,  if  disease  and 
death  do  not  come,  a  period  of  no  growth  or 
torpidity  follows.  Are  the  prairies  treeless, 
because  from  some  recondite  cause,  arboreal 
vegetation  will  not  achieve  a  long  life. on 
them?  some  of  us  are  beginning  to  ask  our- 
selves. The  general  opinion  is,  that  the 
prairies  are  bare  because  arboreal  vegetation 
has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  cover  them. 
We  may  have  to  reverse  our  opinion  on  this 
head.  Before  I  can  advise  your  correspond- 
ent as  to  the  growth  of  evergreens  in  Central 
Illinois,  I  must  wait  and  see  to  what  an 
extent  this  dying  of  evergreens  goes  on. 


A  Successful  Pear  Orchard. 

M.  B.  Batuham  gives  in  the  Northwestern 
Farmer,  an  account  of  the  pear  orchard 
planted  .some  years  ago  by  A.  Fahnestock, 
six  miles  below  Toledo  on  the  Maumee  Riv- 
er. The  soil  is  a  strong  clay  loam,  well  un- 
derdrained  and  subsoiled.  Ten  acres  are 
occupied  by  a  thousand  trees,  all  of  which, 
with  scarcel_y  a  failure  or  defective  tree,  are 
of  fine  size  and  shape.  Mr.  Fahnestock 
says:  "A  large  portion  of  my  trees  are  per 
feet  beauties  of  form,  as  well  as  in  health  and 
vigor.  They  are  branched  from  within  two 
feet  of  the  ground,  and  are  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  width  at  the  base,  regular  cones  or  pyra- 
mids in  shape,  from  eighteen  to  twent.y  feet 
high."  Of  the  varieties,  there  are  100  Seckel 
lO'O  Anjou,  300  Flemish  Beauty,  300  Sheldon 
300  Bartlett,  100  Bufl'um,aad  the  rest  sorts  in 
smaller  quantities  on  trial.  I  he  Buftum 
is  found  to  grow  too  fast,  the  shoots  averag- 
ing three  or  f  jur  feet  annually,  the  wood 
soft  and  spongy,  and  the  trees  liable  to  blight 
It  is  obvious  they  are  in  too  rich  a  soil. 
Trees  of  the  age  mentioned  should  never 
be  allowed  to  grow  more  than  two  feet 
j'early — less  would  be  better.  The  trees  of 
other  sorts,  mentioned  as  of  twelve  feet 
spread  and  twenty  feet  high,  grown  in  seven 
j'ears,  have  had  a  rather  more  rajjid  growth 
than  we  should  regard  as  safe,  although  as 
j'et  there  has  been  but  little  blight  among 
most  of  the  varieties.  Trees  in  this  orchard 
which  sent  their  roots  down  four  feet  or 
more  into  the  clay  subsoil,  are  found  to  be 
more  healthy  than  those  having  roots  near 
the  surface.  The  Bartletts  outbear,  four  to 
one,  any  other  sort. 

♦*-». 

Seth  Boyden,  a  famous  strawberry  raiser, 
said  if  he  lived  twenty  j'ears  longer  he 
would  ]iroduce  a  strawberr}'  as  large  as  a 
pineapple  and  as  delicious  as  the  best  field 
strawberr}'. 
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For  tlie  Western  Pomologist. 
Fruit  Culture. 

BY    WALTER     ELDER,  LANDSCAPE    GARDENER,    PHILA- 
DELPHIA,   Fa. 

Many  men  are  brmie  to  "go  into  the  thing," 
but  iu  the  culture  of  fruits  prudence  is  far 
preferable  to  bravery.  Certain  species  and 
varieties  of  fruits  are  profitable  in  certain 
soils  and  localities;  therefore,  it  renuires 
considurotion  as  to  what  species  will  thrive 
upon  individual  farms,  and  when  the  right 
kinds  are  set  out  no  other  crop  will  bring  in 
half  the  profit  that  fruits  will.  The  pear  is 
very  shy  in  some  localities  and  soils,  and 
most  profitable  in  others.  Dwarf  pear  trees, 
upon  quince  stocks,  have  proved  universally 
failures,  so  standards  must  be  relied  upon. 
The  roots  of  the  pear  tree  strike  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  of  the  right 
texture,  success  is  certain.  But  it  is  well  to 
try  the  jstar  upon  all  soils  and  localities,  as 
by  tliat  we  may  find  out  the  true  secret  of 
general  success.  The  apple  does  well  everv- 
where ;  but  some  varieties  do  better  in  some 
localities,  and  upon  certain  soils,  than  others. 
So  }hese  freaks  can  only  be  learned  by  set- 
tihg  out  many  varieties,  and  watch  which  do 
best ;  then  plant  them  most  largely.  Peach 
and  plum,  being  perishable  fruits,  require  an 
immediate  sale,  and  the  many  conveyances 
to  markets  by  railways  will  suit  those  at 
great  distaoces  from  markets,  as  well  as  those 
in  clese  proximity  thereto.  When  trees  are 
transplanted,  they  go  through  a  surgical 
operation,  by  having  some  of  their  roots 
cut,  and  their  branches  should  be  shortened, 
to  prevent  too  great  a  draught  of  sap  from 
the  roots,  until  they  have  had  time  to  make 
a  new  set  of  fibres  to  sustain  themselves. 
The  holes  should  be  dug  wider  than  the 
spread  of  the  tree  roots  ;  the  soil  should  bo 
broken  fine  with  spade  or  hoes,  and  left  to 
aerate  a  few  days  before  the  trees  are  plant- 
ed. If  the  trees  are  to  come  from  a  distance 
dig  the  holes  a  few  days  before  the  trees 
arrive,  and  when  the}'  come,  set  them  out  at 
once.  Let  every  tree  planter  consider  that 
a  plant  out  of  the  ground  is  like  a  fish  out  of 
the  water,  it  is  suffering.  Upon  flat,  un- 
drained  lands,  spring  planting  is  best,  when 
the  soil  gets  dry  enough  to  dig  well;  but 
upon  rolling  lands,  fall  planting  is  the  best 
time.  Mulching  is  better  than  watering. 
The  soil  should  be  well  fertilized  and  tilled, 
before  the  trees  are  set  out,  and  be  well  cul- 
tivated for  two  years  afterwards,  so  as  to 
give  a  lively  growth  of  wood ;  after  tliat  the 
lands  may  be  seeded  down  with  wheat  and 
grass,  and  lie  for  five  years ;  then  the  sod 
broken  up,  and  a  cultivated  crop,  say,  pota. 
toes  or  Indian  corn  one  year ;  then,  in  fall,  to 
seed  down  again  with  wheat  and  grass,  to  lie 
for  five  or  six  years;  by  that,  the  trees 
will  flourish  and  bear  well. 

At  the  National  Pomological  Convention, 
held  last  autumn  in  Philadelphia,  the  gallant 
and  loy(d  State  of  Kansas  carried  off  the  palm 


for  fine  tree  fruits,  aijd  may  not  loyal  Iowa 
do  the  same  next  autuniii  ?  We  have  got  lo 
understand  that  Iowa  has  the  best  climate 
and  soil  for  tree  fruits  in  the  nation,  and  no 
doubt,  she  will  soon  outstrip  all  others  iu 
that  department ;  and  in  a  few  years,  her 
vineyards  may  surpass  those  of  Italy  and 
France.  Only  let  her  citizens  be  enterpris- 
ing, and  not  daunted  by  slight  failures,  as 
we  all  gain  more  wisdom  by  our  failures 
than  by  our  successess.  It  is  to  the  Western 
states  that  we  now  look  for  superior  fruits. 
Our  Eastern  states  have  been  so  long  severely 
cropped  with  grains,  and  so  poorly  tilled  and 
fertilized,  that  our  farmers  say  their  lands 
are  "worn  out,"  so  they  are  rapidly  selling 
out  to  go  to  Iowa  and.her  neighboring  states 
to  "  get  lauds  worth  tillage ; "  so  it  is  those 
gallant  yeomen,  with  long  experience,  who 
will  make  a  "  Paradise "  of  the  Western 
states.  But  why  do  we  call  them  Western 
states  ?  They  will  soon  be  the  Middle  states 
The  great  railway  is  now  finished;  and 
numerous  states  beyond  Iowa  will  spring 
into  existence ;  and  who  knows  but  the 
national  capitol  will,  ere  long,  be  established 

in  Des  Moines,  never  to  be  removed  there- 
from ? 

Remarks.  —  Fall  planting  may  do  for 
Pennsylvania,  as  recommended,  but  not  for 
this  prairie  country. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

The  Cherry  Question. 

I  have  been  an  interested  observer  of  the 
discussion  going  on  in  the  horticultural 
journals  for  several  years  on  the  subject  of 
cherry  tree  stocks  for  the  West.  All  agree 
the  Mazzand  stock  is  out  of  the  question,  it 
is  too  tender  and  winter  kills.  This  narrows 
the  discussion  down  to  the  Morello  and 
Mahaleb  stock,  upon  which  to  work  the 
cherry.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  review 
of  the  discussion,  but  only  to  say  that  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  matter,  extending 
over  a  period  of  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  that  experience  and  observation  favors 
the  Mahaleb  for  a  stock  for  every  variety  of 
cherry  worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  West, 
the  Early  Richmond  as  well  as  others. 
I  regard  the  top-grafted  Morello  sprouts, 
taken  up  from  the  fields  and  fence-corners, 
where  they  have  grown  from  the  broken  roots 
of  old  Morello  seedling-trees,  as  nothing  short 
of  a  nuisance.  True,  the  Early  Richmond 
top-grafted  upon  them  will  bear  early,  but 
they  will  bear  nearly  as  early  on  the  Maha- 
leb, and  the  clierries  are  invariably  larger, 
more  perfect,  and  better  developed.  This  I 
know  from  positive  observation  for  a  period 
of  at  least  ten  years,  and  the  stock  is  thor- 
oughly hardy  and  vigorous,  and  don't  sprout 
from  the  roots  at  all. 

I  admit  that  the  Early  Richmond  on 
the  Mahaleb  stock  will  not  bear  as  full  at 
three  or  four  j'ears  as  on  the  Morello  stock, 
but  after  from  four  to  six  years,  if  there  is 


any  difference  in  the  bearing  qualities  of  the 
two  stocks,  it  is  iu  tavor  of  the  Mahaleb,  and 
the  English  Morello  at  least  bears  quite  as 
early  aud  full  on  one  as  the  other.  I  have 
an  Early  Richmond  tree  on  my  grounds 
worked  on  Mahaleb  stock,  planted  some 
twelve  years  ago  at  two  years  from  the  bud. 
This  tree  at  first  bore  moderately,  but  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  has  borne  wonderful 
crops  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  Early 
May  cherries  I  ever  saw.  My  foreman,  Mr 
Sharp,  who  gathered  the  cherries  from  this 
tree  last  year,  for  his  family  use,  informed  me 
he  believed  he  had  taken  nearly  three  bush- 
els of  cherries  from  this  single  tree,  which  is 
a  marvel  of  healthy  vigor  aud  beauty.  I 
have  so  much  fiiith  in  the  Mahaleb  cherry  as 
a  stock,  and  what  I  believe  will  be  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  cherry-tree  planters  on 
this  subject  after  a  very  few  years,  that  I  am 
this  spring  importing  forty  tliousand  Mahaleb 
stocks,  every  one  of  which  I  expect  to  plant 
and  work  on  my  own  grounds,  to  supply  the 
wants  and  demands  of  Iowa  and  Missouri 
tree  planters  hereafter,  when  they  become 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  Morello 
sprouts  now  being  scattered  over  the  country. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  then,  the  Mahaleb 
is  thoroughly  hardy  and  vigorous,  don't 
sprout  from  the  root,  with  the  Early  Rich- 
mond does  not  bear  so  many  cherries  for  the 
first  four  or  five  years,  but  what  cherries  are 
borne  are  unusually  large  and  perfect,  and 
after  that  length  of  time,  bears  regularly  and 
most  bountifully  of  larger  and  more  perfect 
cherries  than  on  the  Morello  stock. 

W.  Bird. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 


For  the  Western  Pomologipt. 

Grimes'  Golden. 

Friknd  Miller  : — I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Hanua's  history  of  this  apple. 
I  can  add  a  paragraph  to  its  history  in  this 
State,  but  Greenbury  Wood,  of  Cedar  county, 
could  tell  us  a  good  deal  more  about  it  than 
any  other  one  up  in  this  part  of  our  State.  I 
believe  he  is  a  son  of  Samuel  Wood,  of 
Smithfield,  Ohio,  and  he  brought  the  cions 
from  his  father's  orchard  at  a  very  early  time 
iu  the  historj-  of  nurseries  in  Cedar  county, 
and  now  the  orchard  trees  of  those  cions  are 
bearing,  and  the  fruit  of  those  trees  was  on 
exhibition  at  the  West  Liberty  fair  last  fall. 
Mr.  Budlong  also  brought  some  of  Dr.  Hol- 
ingsworth's  specimens  of  Grimes'  Golden  up 
from  the  State  fair. 

I  observed  on  a  fruit  stand  where  apples 
were  for  sale,  at  this  fair,  some  beautiful 
golden  yellow  apples;  their  peculiar  cylin- 
drical form  was  like  the  Grimes.  I  bought 
some,  and  the  flavor  was  so  identical  with 
that  of  the  Grimes,  that  Mr.  Henry  Strolim, 
Isaac  Negus,  Mr.  Budlong,  Dr.  Kimball,  my- 
self and  others,  decided  that  they  were 
Grimes'  Golden,  which  the  owner  said  he 
bought  by  the  barrel   in  Davenport.      We 
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conjectured  tliat  they  were  probably  brought 
up  from  north-cast  Missouri,  and  sold  in 
Davenport.  So  at  West  Liberty,  we  had  a 
very  good  taste  of  Grimes,  and  pronounced 
it  all  that  Mr.  Hauan  and  his  authority  liavc 
recommended. 

I  had  seen  this  apple  before  last  year,  and 
two  years  ago  I  obtained  twelve  trees,  three 
years  old,  of  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Massilim,  Ohio, 
snd  last  fall  I  obtained  two  hundred  and  tifty 
more,  three  years  old,  mc)st  of  which  I  shall 
set  in  my  orchard  for  fruit.  The  trees  are 
upright,  good  growers^much  like  the  "Ben 
Davis." 

SuBL  Foster,  Muscatine. 


The  Pear  on  the  Thorn. 

A  correspondent  iu  the  Country  Gentleman 
writing  from  Massachusetts,  says : 

"  Many  years  since  I  top-grafted  an  old 
thorn  hush  with  several  varieties  of  pears, 
some  of  which  grew  finely  for  a  shcjrt  time, 
but  none  lived  long  enough  to  bear  much 
fruit.  Mr.  Haskell  tells  us  that  the  Vicar 
succeeds  well,  and  not  long  since  I  read  the 
statement  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  the 
west,  who  has  found  the  old  White  Doyenne 
to  do  well  also.  He  stated  that  with  liim  it 
was  free  from  all  deflects  when  grafted  on 
the  white  thorn. 

A  friend  ot  mine,  an  Englishman,  told  me 
that  he  had  often  eaten  pears  of  the  old 
Swan  Egg  variety  from  branches  grafted  into 
the  hawthorn.  Now  perhaps  the  hawthorn 
may  be  better  suited  to  the  pear  than  our 
thorns  are.  I  think  if  one  has  it,  that  the 
experiment  is  worth  trying,  usiug  White 
Doyenne  and  Vicar  clous. 

Budded  upon  seedliug  hawthorn  stocks, 
perhaps  valuable  dwarfs  might  be  obtained  ; 
at  any  rate  the  experiment  would  cost  but 
little.  Let  us  hear  from  any  who  have  tried 
it." 

The  Bartlett  worked  high  up  on  the 
white  thorn  has  proved  a  perfect  success  in 
our  immediate  vicinity.  Mr.  Isaac  Brandt 
of  this  city,  some  twelve  years  since,  worked 
a  cion  of  the  Bartlett  into  a  white  thorn 
standing  in  his  garden  lot.  For  eight  or 
nine  years  past  the  tree  thus  formed  has  not 
missed  a  crop  of  fruit.  Pour  bushels  of 
fine  pears  have  been  gathered  from  the  tree 
iu  a  single  season.  The  tree  often  sets  so 
much  fruit  that  Mr.  B.  linds  it  advisable  to 
thin  out  by  hand  picking  at  any  early  stage 
of  growth,  to  enalile  the  tree  to  stand  up 
under  its  burden  of  fruit. 


LiqmD   MiiNURE  i'OR  SXRAWBERllIES. — A 

correspondent  of  the  Small  Fruit  Recorder 
gives  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  he 
made  with  liquid  manure  for  strawberries. 
He  .said  that  he  procured  a  half  hogshead, 
filled  it  with  rain  water,  and  put  into  it  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  ammonia,  and  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  common  nitre.  Wlien 
the  strawberry  plants  were  blossoming  he 
gave  them  a  sprinkling  of  the  solutioii  at 
evening,  twice  a  wei'k,  until  the  fruit  was 
nearly  full  size.  The  result  was  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  fruit  on  those  to 
which  the  liquid  was  applied,  than  was  ob- 
taiued  from  [ilantg  alongside,  to  which  none 
of  the  liquid  was  giveu. 


The  tumble-dung  beetle  is  identical  with 
the  Scaral/ceus  or  "sacred  beetle"  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. 


CuroiUio— Bark  Lice. 

C.  V.  Riley,  Slate  Entomologist  of  Mis- 
souri, read  a  i)aper  before  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  that  State,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  interesting  extract: 

"Owingto  the  severe  drouth  of  1868,  which 
was  unfavorable  to  its  successful  transforma- 
tion, that  dreaded  foe  of  the  fruit-grower, 
the  Plum  Circulio,  was  scarce  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  our  plum  and  peach 
trees  set  a  fuller  crop  than  they  had  done 
before  for  years ;  but  the  subsequent  moist 
weuther  was  favorable  to  the  underground 
evolutions  of  this  little  pest,  and  the  new 
brood  apjieared  in  great  numbers  about  the 
end  of  June  and  beginning  of  Jul}',  when 
they  did  much  damage  to  stone  fruit,  and 
some  damage  to  pip-fi'uit  by  the  gougings 
which  they  made  for  food. 

As  stated  in  an  essay  read  before  the 
State  meeting  of  our  Illinois  horticultural 
friends,  I  have  discovered  a  little  cannibal 
in  the  shape  of  a  minute  species  of  Thrips, 
which  destroys  vast  numbers  of  the  little 
turk's  eggs ;  and  let  us  hope,  that  by  attack- 
ing the  Curculio  in  its  most  vulnerable 
point,  this  l^hrips  may  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  Curculio, 
as  tlie  ladybirds  have  done  with  the  Colorado 
Potato  bug,  or  as  the  minute  mite  (Acarus 
maii)  is  known  to  have  done  with  tlie 
common  Oj'ster-shell  Bark-louse  of  the 
Apple. 

The  eggs  of  the  Apple-tree  Plant-louse' 
{ApkiUs  mali)  which  last  winter  so  thickly 
covered  the  twigs  of  the  apple  trees  iu 
many  orchards,  batched  and  produced 
prodigious  number  of  lice  as  soon  as 
the  buds  commenced  to  burst.  In  this 
immediate  neighborhood  they  were  soon 
swept  away,  however,  hy  their  cannibal  foes, 
and  by  insectivorous  birds,  such  as  the  war- 
bler, etc. ;  but  a  physiological  fact  connected 
with  this  insect  has  been  developed  this 
year  by  Dr  E.  S.  Hull,  the  able  Illinois 
State  Horticulturist,  which  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  I  cannot  pass  over  it  in  this 
brief  report.  He  has  ascertained  that  we 
sutler  from  the  injurious  punctures  of  tlieir 
little  beaks  long  after  the  lice  them,selves 
have  disappeared.  In  fact,  he  has  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  tliat  the  so  called  ".scab" 
in  apples,  which  prevailed  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent  last  year,  and  rendered  thousands 
and  thousands  of  bushels  valueless  for  mar- 
ket purposes,  is  actually  caused  by  the 
punctures  of  these  lice. 

I  said  the  doctor  had  proved  this  matter 
"  to  his  own  satisfaction,"  because  I  believe 
that  caution  requires  that  we  should  not 
consider  it  an  established  fact  until  all  ob- 
jections to  it  can  be  dispelled-  Personally  I 
have  made  no  observations  on  this  matter, 
but  the  facts  in  the  case  all  add  weight  to 
Dr.  Hull's  theory,  if  such  it  can  be  called. 

Hitherto  the  cause  of  the  "  scab  "on  apjilcs 
has  been  involved  in  mystery.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  fungoid  origin;  yet  an  ex- 
amination will  show  that  the  scabby 
appearance  is  not  caused  liy  an3'  live  funirus, 
but  by  arrested  growth  of  the  cells  which 
have  become  corky  and  cicatrized.  The 
importance  of  this  discovery  of  Dr.  Hull's 
should  it  once  be   firmly  established,  cannot 


well  be  estimated  ;  for  when  we  have  once 
ascertained  the  cause  of  a  disease,  it  need 
scarcely  exist  any  longer.  By  destroying 
the  lice  we  shall  prevent  scabby  apples,  and 
experience  teaches  that  they  can  be  destroy- 
ed by  a  good  syringing  of  tobacco  water. 

We  may  expect,  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
an  almo.st  total  exemption  from  "  .scab " 
next  year,  1870  for  the  apple  trees  are  remark- 
bly  free  from  the  minute  thread  like  eggs  of 
the  Plant-louse  witli  which  they  were  so 
thoroughly  peppered  a  year  ago. 


Influence  of  Colored  Light  on  Insects. 

The  discussion  of  the  changes  produced  in 
animal  and  vegetable  forms  by  the  Influence 
of  varying  conditions  of  temperature,  moist- 
ure, light,  locality,  etc.,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  has 
induced  a  great  variet}'  i^f  experiments,from 
which  some  interesting  results  have  been 
derived.  lo  some  of  these  experiments, 
lately  published,  a  .brood  of  caterpillars  of 
tlic  tortoise-shell  butterfly  of  Europe,  was 
divided  into  three  lots.  One  third  were 
placed  in  a  photographic  room  lighted 
through  orange  colored  glass,  one-third  in  a 
room  lighted  through  blue  glass,  and  the 
remainder  kept  in  an  ordinary  cage  in  natu- 
ral light.  All  were  fed  with  their  proper 
food,  and  the  third  lot  developed  into  butter- 
flies in  the  usual  time.  Those  in  the  blue 
light  were  not  healthy,  a  large  number  dying 
before  changing;  tho.se  raised  in  the  orange 
light,  however,  were  nearly  as  healthy  as  the 
first  mentioned.  The  perfect  insect  reared 
in  the  blue  light  ditt'ered  from  the  average 
form  in  being  much  smaller,  the  orange- 
brown  colors  lighter,  and  the  yellow  and 
orange  running  into  each  other,  instead  of 
remaining  distinct.  Those  raised  in  the 
yellow  light  were  also  smaller,  but  the 
orange-brown  was  replaced  by  salmon-color ; 
and  the  blue  edges  of  the  wings,  seen  in  the 
ordinary  form,  were  of  a  dull  slate.  If 
changes  so  great  as  these  can  be  produced  in 
the  course  of  a  single  experiment,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  continuance  of  the  same  upon  a 
succession  of  individuals  will  develop  some 
striking  results. — Hurpcr's  Magazine. 


The  Dorbug. 

Warren  8.  Hill,  who  resides  near  the  Man 
Chester  Riding-Park,  finding  an  unusual 
number  of  "dorbugs,"  or  May  beetles,  flying 
about,  erected  alight  iu  his  gardeu  one  eve- 
ning last  week,  and  beneath  it  placed  a  tube 
of  water,  and  as  a  result  caught  103  of  the 
beetles. 

Mr.  Hill  has  been  giving  attention  to  this 
specific  branch  of  Natural  History,  and  has 
traced  out  the  lineage  of  the  beetle  pretty 
fully.  The  "dorbug,"  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  designate  it,  is  the  progenitor  of  the  large 
white  worm  which  gnaws  the  grass-roots, 
and  in  autumn  eat  potatoes  most  voraciously. 
It  feeds  on  all  kinds  of  garden  crops,  and  often 
blights  the  most  valuable  crop. 

Where  a  pile  of  manure  has  been  laid 
abundantly,  will  be  found  an  abundance  of 
these  white,  fat  worms,  which  are  produced 
from  the  eggs  deposited  by  the  dorbug. 

Mirror  and  Farmer. 


The  Blue  Jay. —  Charles  Carlisle,  of 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  writes  to  the  New  Tork 
Farmers'  Club  :  "  Small-fruit  men  think  it 
pays  to  feed  and  befriend  the  Blue  Jays; 
they  mimic  and  mock  other  birds,  talk,  scare 
and  deceive  with  a  screech  like  a  hawk.  I 
have  been  cultivating  small  fruits  a  number 
of  years  past ;  I  soon  learned  that  m_v  interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  Blue  Jays  were  recip- 
rocal. I  allow  them  free  access  to  my  corn 
crib  in  the  winter;  in  the  summer  they  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  and  act  the  part  of  a 
police  force  to  protect  my  crops." 
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lo-wa  State  Horticultural  Society. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  "who  may  wish 
to  correspond  with  the  officers  of  our  State 
Horticultural  Society,  we  present  a  list  of  the 
officers  and  standing  committees  for  the  cur- 
rent year: 

OFFICERS. 
1 1  James  Mathews,  Knoxvllle,     President. 

Suel  Foster,  Muscatine,  Vice-President. 

D.  W.;Adams,  Waukon,  Secretary. 
David  Leonard,  Burlington,     Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 
J.  L.  Budd,  Shellsburg,  S.  J.  Comfort,  Denni- 
son,  C.  E.  Whiting,  West  Fork,  E.  D.  Morgan, 
Pella,  E.  R.  Heisz,  Sock  Grove,  James  Smith, 
Des  Moines,  Mr.  Allen,  Wayne  Co.,  G.  B. 
Brackett,  Denmark,  Dr.  Kridelbaugh,  Clarlnda. 

.STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

PEARS,  PLUMS,  CHEKKIES  AND  PEACHES. 

G-  B.  Brackett,  Lee  county,  Mark  Miller,  Polk 
W.  W.  Waters,  Muscatine. 

SMiLL    FRTJITS. 

Mr.  Allen,  Wayne  county,  Mr.  Parker,  Clay- 
ton, J.  M.  Pearmain,  Scott. 

(EXPEKIMENTAI.  HORTICULTURE,? 

James  Smith,  Polk  county,  James  Mathews, 
Marlon,  D.  W.  Adams,  Alamakee. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

E.  R.  Heisz,  Floyd  county ,',Z-  Holllngsworth, 
Lee,  James  Smith,  Polk, 

APPLES. 

Mr.  Mnrdock,  Clayton  county,  E.  D.  Morgan 
Marion,  Mr.  Caulkins,  Polk, 

HEDGES. 

J.  L.  Budd.  Benton  county,  H.  C.  Raymond, 

Pottawattamie,  R.  S.  Willett,  Poweshiek. 

FORESTRY. 

C.  E.  Whiting,  Monona  county,  Mr.  Tracy, 
Winneshiek,  G.  W.  Seevers,  Madison. 

PREMIUM  LIST  AND  JUDGES. 

S.  J.  Comfort,  Crawford  county,  Suel  Foster, 
Muscatine,  P.  P.  Spear,  Blackhawk. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Dr.  Kridelbaugh,  Freemont;county,  J. T.  Hop- 
kins, Guthrie,  Dr.  Alex.  Shaw,  Polk. 


■Wisconsin   State    Horticultural    Society. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION, 

The  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  first  Summer  Exhibition  at  Osh- 
kosh,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  22 
and  23.  The  following  is  the  Premium  List 
and  Programme  for  the  occasion: 

1.  The  Hall  will  be  open  on  Wednesday  for 
the  reception  of  articles,  at  8  o'lock,  A.  M.,  at 
which  time,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
will  be  in  attendance;  No  article  can  be  en- 
tered for  competition  after  2  o'clock. 

2.  The  payment  of  one  dollar  will  entitle  the 
exhibitor  to  tlie  privileges  of  the  Society,  and 
the  free  admisBion  to  the  Exhibition  of  himself 
and  wife.    Single  admission  tlekels  26  cents. 

3.  The  Committees  on  Fruits,  i''lowers  and 
Vegetables,  will  be  in  attendance  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  of  Wednesday,  at  which  time  the  books 
of  entries  will  be  delivered  to  them,  and  they 
will  proceed  to  the  examination  and  award  of 
premiums. 


i.  Hall  will  be  open  for  visitors  at  2  P.  M., 
Wednesday. 

5.  Articles  entered  lor  competition  must  be 
grown  or  produced  by  the  person  entering  the 
same. 

6.  No  article  can  be  entered  for  competition 
in  more  than  one  class,  or  receive  more  than 
one  premium. 

7.  No  premium  will  be  awarded  to  unworthy 
articles. 

8.  Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded 
for  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  not  enu- 
merated in  the  list,  that  may  be  considered 
meritorious  by  the  Committees. 

9.  Committees  will  report  and  return  to  the 
Secretary  their  books  .containing  the  awards 
by  2  P.  M.,  Thursday.  At  3  P.  M.  the  awards 
will  be  read  and  premiums  delivered.  No  ar- 
ticle entered  for  competition  can  be  removed 
from  the  tables  until  after  the  awards  are 
made  public;  after  which  the  Hall  will  be 
cleared  for  a  social  party,  with  music  in  the 
evening. 

G  eo.  E.  Morrow,  of  the  Western  Farmer,  will 
deliver  an  address  in  the  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  22, — after  which  there  will  be 
discussions  upon  Small  Fruits,  Varieties,  Cul- 
ture. Soil,  etc, 

We  are  in  correspondence  with  the  various 
railroads  of  the  State,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  they  will  grant  the  horticulturists 
the  tisual  deduction  in  fares  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Exhibition,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
given. 

Stra'wberries. 

Committee.— W.  T.  Leitch,  Madison;  I.  J. 
Hoile,  Oshkosh ;  L.  L.  Fairchild,  Rolling 
Prairie;  G.  N.  Smith,  Berlin;  J.  S.  Stickney, 
Wauwatosa. 

Best  and  greatest  named  varieties, 

Chromo — Basket  of  Strawberries  $8 

2d       do      Gold  Pen  and  Holder  5 

Best  5  or  moresorls  named..  Chromo— .Spring  6 

2d     do    do    Fruit  Knife  3 

Best  3  oi  more  sorts Chromo — Morning  5 

2d      do           Hurticulturist  one  year  3 

Best  quart  any  variety Chronios— Rest  by 

the  Roadside;  Under  the  Apple  Tree 5 

2d     do           Western  Farmer  one  year  2 

Best  quart  Wilson's Chromo— After  the 

Rains 3 

Best  quiirt  Agriculturist Chromo— Before 

the  Frosts 3 

Best  quart  Green  Prolific Chromo— Wild 

Roses 3 

Best  quart  Russel... Chromo— Easter  Morning  3 
Best  quart  Mexican  Everbearing. ..Cbrorao^ 

Victory,  and  Journal  of  Horticulture 3 

Other  fruits  of  the  season  that  may  be  on  ex- 
hibition, will  be  examined  by  the  committee, 
and  receive  awards  according  to  their  merits. 


Plants   and   Flo'wers. 

PROFESSIONAL  CULTIVATORS. 

Committee.— F.  .S.  Lawrence,  Janesville;  J. 
Gripper.  Madison  ;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Lawrence,  Janes- 
ville; Mrs.  Henry  Ryan,  Baraboo;  Mrs.  Geo. 
Hyer,  Oshkosh. 

Roses,  and  Plants  in  Pots. 

Best  and  greatest  variety. ..Chromo— Sunset, SIO 
M  do  Downlng's  Fruits  and 

Fruit  Trees  of  America 7 

Best  six  Pei'petual....  Journal  of  Horticulture 

and  Western  Farmer 5 

Bust  three  Perpetual Horticulturist    3 

Best  six  Tea Chromo — .Springtime   5 

Best  tliree  Tea Western  Farmer  and 

The  Western  Pomologist 3 

Best  six  Geraniuras Gold  Pen  and  Holder    5 

Best  six  Fuschias do  do 

Best  display  of  Plants,  all  sorts Chromo— 

Sunset,  California  scenery 10 

2d  do  Gentleman's  Cane    6 

Cut  Flowers, 
Best  and  greatest  variety  Verbenas. ..Chromo 

—The  Sisters 3 

2d  do  Chromo — May  Flowers    2 


Best  and  greatest  varltey  Pansies... Practical 

Hoiticulture 2 

2d     do       do    Western  Pomoliglst  1 

Best  and  greatest  variely  Pinks Gard- 
ener's Monthly 2 

2d       do            Chromo— Apple  Blossoms  1 

Best  and  greatest  variety  Roses.. ..Parkman's 

Book  of  Roses 3 

2d       do  TeaBell2 

Best  six  varieties  June  Roses Chromo— The 

Baby 3 

ad       do           do           Western  Farmer  2 

Best  display  of  Flowers Breck's  Book  of 

Flowers 3 

2d         do           Prairie  Farmer..  2 

Best  round  Boquet Chromo — Not  Caught 

Yet 2 

2d          do            C^hiuaVase  1 

Best  flat  Boquet Chromo— Just  Caught  2 

2d        do          China  Vase  1 

Best  floral  design. ..Chromo— Playing  Mother  5 

2d          do            Silver  Fruit  Knife  3 

Premiums  of  the  same  value  will  be  awarded 
to  non-professional  exhibitors. 

Committee— H.  G.  Roberts,  Janesville;  J. 
Gould,  Beaver  Dam  ;  Miss  A.  Stevens,  Madison; 
Mrs.  J.  Richardson,  Sheboygan;  Mrs.  Ell 
Stilson,  Oshkosh. 

Vegetables. 
Committee.— Eli     Stilson,    Oshkosh;    G.    J. 
Kellogg,  Janesville  ;  G.  P.  Pefl'er,  Pewaukee. 

Best  and  Greatest  variety...  Chromo— Have 

Patience 4 

2d       do  do  Tea  Bell    2 

For  farther  particulars,  address 

O,  S.  WlLLEY,  Sec'y.  I.  J.  HOILE, 

Madison.  Oshkosh. 


lo'wa  Eastern  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Iowa  Eastern  Central  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  meet  at  Iowa  City,  June  20th,  at  10 
A.  M.,  and  hold  a  two  days'  meeting.  This 
Society,  embraces  the  counties  of  Louisa, 
Muscatine,  Scott,  Clinton,  Jackson,  Jones, 
Cedar,  Washington,  Johnson,  Linn,  Buchanan, 
Iowa,  Keokuk,  Poweshiek,  and  Tama.  The 
officers  are: 

Suel  Foster,  Muscatine,  President. 

J.  Doran,  Mt.  Vernon ;  H.  Strohm,Iowa  City, 
Vice-Preside7Us, 

J.  W.  Pearmain,  Davenport,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

J.  L.  Budd,  Shellsburg,  Pec.  Sec'y. 

J.  E.  Ennis,  Lyons,  Treasurer. 

I  wish  to  give  notice  that  by  new  arrange- 
ments.  made  last  winter  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, persons  wishing  to  attend  this  meeting 
are  requested  to  send  me  their  names  so  the 
rallrojid  company  may  have  time  to  print  tick- 
ets, and  have  one  sent  to  each  person  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  reduced  fare,  before 
they  leave  their  homes. 

The  public  are  invited  to  attend.  Papers  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  please  copy  for  the 
good  of  the  cause. 

Muscatine,  May  20. 


Suel  Foster,  Pres't. 


Catawissa  Raspbebrt. — The  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Committee  say  "  the 
Catawissa  is  one  of  the  most  tender  and  highly 
flavored  of  any  on  the  list,  and  by  proper  treat- 
ment can  be  made  to  yield  such  a  bountiful 
crop  in  September,  when  all  otheramall  fruits 
are  gone,  that  it  deserves  a  Place  in  every  gar- 
den. For  a  full  crop  the  canes  should  be  out 
back  nearly  to  the  ground  in  April,  and  the 
late  crop  will  be  upon  the  new  growth." 


Rustic  Names  for  Fruit. — The  variations 
and  corruptions  of  the  name  of  the  Fallawater 
apple  are  somewhat  amusing,  the  following,  well 
known  but  not  all  found  in  books,  being  some  of 
them  :  Fatwalder,  Fornwalder,  Tutfehochen, 
Brubacker,FaU  de  Walldes,  Polly  Wholluper, 
and  Molly  Whopper !  The  real  name  of  the 
apple  referred  to  above  is  Fallen  Walder  or 
Fallen  Wood, 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Propagation  of  the  Cherry. 

The  MoreUo  for  a  Stock — Sprouting  up — 
Suggestions  on  Riming  Seedli?ig  Vlierries, 
Numbering  Qrapes,  etc. 

Mark  Millek,  Dear  Sir  /-rlt  is  only  by 
adding  "  line  upon  line  "  according  to  order 
that  we  prevail  ou  the  trial  even  of  that 
which  to  us  seemeth  good,  and  it  is  there- 
fore, that  seeing  the  remarks  of  Mr.  James 
Mathews  in  the  Pomologist  for  March, 
relative  to  Morello  stocks,  for  the  working 
on  of  better  sorts  of  the  cherry,  that  I  desire 
to  strike  that  harp-striug  just  once  again 
and  to  say  that  his  remarks  relative  to  the 
sprouting  of  the  Morello  are,  I  think,  based 
only  on  an  experience  with  trees  grown 
from  suckers.  I  know  of  many  seedling 
Morellos,  and  I  do  not  know  of  more  than 
one  or  two  such,  that  have  thrown  up  suck- 
ers or  sprouts,  and  those  were  induced  by 
reason  of  a  plow  and  cultivator  being  run 
In  and  among  them,  and  breaking  of  the 
surface  roots.  Again,  as  the  season  of  ripe 
cherries  is  soon  to  be  once  more  with  us' 
let  me  now  suggest  and  urge  Western  fruits 
growers  to  procure  seed  of  some  of  the  best 
varieties,  such  as  Louis  Phillip,  Donna 
Maria,  Belle  Magifique,  Dauphine,  etc.,  and 
plant  with  a  view  to  new  and  improved 
hardy  sorts,  as  well  as  for  stocks  on  which 
to  work  others.  One  more  line,  and  that  is. 
do  pray  ask  Mr.  Mathews  not  send  out 
the  grape  he  now  calls  "  No.  13,"  and  which 
you  have  figured,  without  first  applying  a 
name.  We  have  already  had  so  much  of  the 
numbering  business  through  Mr.  Kogersthat 
I  think  all  are  tired  of  it,  and  I  respectfully 
suggest  a  change.  If  a  name  be  attached, 
and  afterward  the  variety  prove  identical 
with  another  of  Mr.  Rogers',  it  would  surely 
and  truly  add  to  our  list  of  synonyms,  but 
would  not  then  make  it  any  worse  tlian 
a  number,  while  if  it  be  a  distinct  sort,  then 
the  applied  name  would  attach  and  the 
variety  be  very  unlikely  to  obtain  any 
synonym. 

P.  K.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Lincoln  County,  Kansas. 

Ed.  Pomologist: — We  have  suffered  in 
agriculture  for  want  of  rain;  hadafineshi^w- 
er  the  23d  ;  vegetation  pushing  rapidly  now ; 
the  high  winds  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst.  done 
considerable  damage  to  fruit  —  especially 
grapes.  Prospect  for  apples  good ;  peach 
aud  cherry  light ;  black  and  strawberries  full 
crop,  also  Doolittle  raspberries;  Philadel- 
phia and  purple  cane  killed  to  the  ground  by 
the  winter. 

Adams,  Oarnett,  Kan.,  May  24,  1870. 


Cr.Msberkies  in  Wisconsin. — Berlin 
Wisconsin,  appears  to  be  the  center  of  a 
large  fruit  trade.  The  apple  crop  of  1869, 
within  a  radius  of  si.ic  or  eight  miles  of  the 
town,  is  estimated  at  fullv  7,000  bushels.— 
Between  three  and  four  thousand  barrels  of 
cranberries  were  also  shipped  from  that 
point. 


EXPLANATION  OF  ILLUSTBATIONS. 

Fig.  I.    Manner  of  splitting  stock,  showing  knife  drove  full  depth. 

Fig.  2.    A  graft  natural  size  and  length  sloped  ready  to  insert. 

Fig.  3.    Graft  inserted  and  the  earth  removed.    B  to  C  showing  the  outer  bark   taken 

off  the  stock  and  cion  as  far  as  inserted;  D  showing  the  earth  line  when  niled 

up  and  completed. 


Grafting  the  Grape. 

NUMBER  TWO. 

In  our  former  article  we  gave  our  method 
of  planting  the  grape  in  early  spring. 
We  shall  now  give  other  reasons  It 
sometimes  happens  that  we  are  not  ready  to 
graft  in  early  spring,  by  delay  in  procuring 
scions  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  until  the  vines 
have  commenced  to  bleed  too  freely. 

Save  your  scions  by  putting  them  away  in 
some  cold  place,  like  an  ice-house,  aud  keep- 
ing them  there  until  ready,  so  as  to  keep  the 
buds  from  bursting. 

Then,  after  your  vines  have  made  growth, 
aud  the  leaves  are  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  cut  them  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  graft  them  as  before  mentioned, 
and  treat  in  like  manner.  Vines  so  grafted 
will  not  make  the  same  growth  as  in  early 
spring,  but  it  is  much  better  than  to  wait 
until  another  season. 

If  your  early  spring  grafts  do  not  grow, 
the  stocks  will  throw  up  numerous  sprouts 
or  suckers  ;  let  one  or  two  sprouts  grow,  and 
keep  all  the  others  oflT.  1  hese  sprouts  you 
may  graft  in  Juue  or  July  with  green  grape 
wood,  fresh  cut  from  your  growing  vines,  in 
the  following  manner  :  Select  short -jointed 
growing  wood  of  any  size,  when  the  Imds 
are  just  about  bursting  from  the  axes  of  the 
leaves,  .strip  off  the  leaves  immediately,  aud 
cut  your  scions  of  one  or  more  buds  in 
length,  aud  graft  the  suckers  above  men- 
tioned under  the  ground,  as  previously 
described,  except  do  not  take  off  the  bark. 
You  may  split  or  cut  the  .stock  clear  through, 


as  in  common  cleft  grafting.  Tie  loosely,  or 
pack  the  earth  up  firmly  and  omit  the  tying ; 
shade  the  grafts  with  a  piece  of  board  or 
shingle  stuck  in  the  ground,  to  prevent  rapid 
evaporation.  These  grafts  require  the  same 
kind  of  after  treatment  as  the  other  spoken 
of 

This  method  of  grafting  the  grape  we  have 
not  heard  described,  but  we  have  tried  it, 
and  know  it  will  succeed.  Yet  it  requires 
some  skill  and  a  sharp  knife  to  cut  the  scion 
and  split  the  stock. 

We  consider  it  a  valuable  method  of 
increasing  our  stock  of  new  varieties.  To 
avail  ourselves  of  this  method  of  grafting 
we  will  have  to  prepare  the  stocks  by  cutting 
them  oft'  below  the  ground  in  earl^^  spring 
to  get  your  suckers  to  graft. 

We  will  have  sometimes  to  wait  with 
patience  for  our  grafts  to  grow,  as  they  are 
often  very  slow  at  starting.  You  can  at  any 
time  dig  down  and  examine  the  grafts  and 
see  if  they  are  alive ;  granulation  is  slow  at 
commencing,  and  will  take  place  along  the 
edge  of  the  stock  and  graft, where  they  meet, 
and  the  outside  bark  prevents  or  delays  it. 
It  is  on  that  account  and  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  graft,  that  we  remove  it  on  the 
mature  cane  and  graft,  but  ou  the  green  wood 
it  would  be  an  injury.  This  you  can  test  for 
yourself  by  a  trial,  and  cuttings  which  will 
hardly  grow  can  lie  made  to  do  so  Ijy 
removing  the  bark  from  the  lower  ends.  The 
soaking,  heeling  in,  and  the  various  methods 
of  cutting  in  the  fall,  storing  away  the  grape 
cutting  to  prepare  them  for  crowing,  can  lie 
more  quickly  accomplished  iiy  removing  the 
bark.  Pall  grafting,  from  trial  we  know  not 
to  be  advi.sable,  and  facts  can  be  given  to 
.show  it  a  lailure.  We  should  like  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  succeeded. — [Asst.  Ed. 
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Viniculture  &  Wine  Making  in  California. 


The  Sau  Francisco  Commercial  Herald 
and  Market  Review  has  a  very  interesting 
article  on  this  subject,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  condensed : 

It  is  said  tliat  altliough  the  vintage  of  the 
past  year  has  proved  in  many  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia a  partial  failure,  the  number  of  vines 
set  out  has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  the 
disposition  to  plant  haviug  become  very 
geueral  among  all  classes  of  land  owners. 
Not  having  the  exact  figures  the  increase  is 
estimated  as  ranging  from  four  to  five  million 
vines,  the  whole^number  now  growing  in  the 
State  approximating  forty  millions.  Of  these 
about  three-fifths  are  bearing — two-fifths  be- 
ing from  six  to  eight  years  old,  giving  them 
the  requisite  age  to  l)ear  freely.  At  first  the 
Los  Angeles  or  California  variety — more 
commonly  called  the  Mission  grape,  was  most 
generally  planted.  It  is  a  hardy  plant  and 
a  sturdy" and  prolific  bearer,  the  fruit  being 
small  and  sweet,  but  greatly  inferior  in  flavor, 
as  well  as  in  size  and  in  wine  making,  to 
most  foreign  varieties.  As  cuttings  of  the 
latter  cau  now  be  procured,  and  they  are  for 
every  purpose  so  much  more  valuable,  but 
few  of  the  Mission  grapes  have  been  planted 
of  late.  Some  of  tlie  latter  are  also  being 
grafted  with  the  foieign  varieties.  Some  of 
the  interior  regions  are  found  better  adapted 
to  viniculture,'than  the  richer  lauds  and  more 
humid  atmosphere  towards  the  sea.  Owing 
to  the  greater  heat  during  the  summer,  the 
grape  grown  in  the  former  locality  contains 
a  larger  percentage  of  saccharine  matter, 
while  it  is  notorious  that  the  vine  ever  finds 
in  the  poorer  varieties  of  soil  a  genial  home. 

The  shortness  of  the  grape  crop,  though 
not  so  great  as  was  feared  early  in  the  season, 
was  still  very  marked,  the  yield  amounting 
in  some  localities  to  less  than  half,  and  aggre- 
gating the  State  through,  a  half  less  than 
that  of  preceedins  years.  The  causes  of  this 
deficiency  have  beeen  variously  assigned  to 
mildew,  to  the  disease  called  odium  In 
France,  to  an  overbearing  of  the  vines  the 
preceediug  year,  and  finally  to  their  early 
flowering,  which  occurred  two  weeks  sooner 
than  usual,  a  high  wind  having  during  this 
period  blown  off  the  tender  blossoms;  tlie 
last  named  being  no  doubt  the  most  efficient 
cause  of  harm,  as  neither  mildew  nor  the 
odium  have  as  j'et  prevailed  to  any  extent  in 
California,  except  in  Sonoma  Valley.  The 
flower  of  sulphur  has  been  used  as  a  preven- 
tive of  the  two  latter — two  applications  of 
20  to  35  lbs.  each  per  acre,  are  considered 
sufl5cient. 

The  falling  off  in  the  grape  crop  has  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  fruit,  the  ruling  rates 
paid  the  vine  growers  having  been  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  ordinary 
years.  So,  too,  the  dealer  is  now  obliged  to 
pay  from  40  to  45  cents  per  gallon  for  white 
and  red  wines  after  the  first  fermentation, 
which  one  3'ear  ago  could  be  bought  for  30 
cents  per  gallon. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  wine  trade  is  the 
increasing  quantity  made  from  foreign  vari- 
eties of  grapes.  The  first  of  these  in  any 
quantity  were  imported  by  Col.  Hiirazthy. 
They  have  found  their  way  into  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  are  now  coming  generally  in- 
to bearing.  The  geueral  term,  California 
wine,  no  longer  serves  to  express  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  this  article  now  produced  in 
the  State.  With  the  manufacture  of  so 
many  new  kinds,  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional terms  has  become  necessary,  our  en- 
larged vocabulary  embracing  the"  names  of 
the  Reisling  the  Muscat,  Sherry,  Maderia, 
Burgundy,  Malaga,  Cneomungo,  Zinfindel, 
Frontigaan,  the  Chasselas  du  Foye,  and 
other  favorite  and  even  fiimous  brands,  be- 
sides the  Angelica  and  some  other  wines 
bearing  names  originating  among  ourselves. 
From  the  Califor.da    grape  we    manage  to 


make  Claret,  Port,  Sherry,  Angelica,  Cham- 
pagne and  Maderia  wines,  besides  a  white 
wine  of  the  Hock  variety.  Of  the  choicer 
grapes,  we  are  coming  to  have  a  great  di- 
versitj',  not  less  perhaps  than  fifty  kinds  be- 
ing now  under  culture  in  the  State,  all  mark 
ed  by  greater  or  less  diflerences,  and  all  en 
titled  to  preference  in  some  respects — the 
varieties,  as  a  general  thing,  esteemed  most 
valuable,  either  for  wine~making  or  table  use 
being  the  Reislings,  Ziiifindel.  Frontignan, 
Chasselas,  Alicante,  Pineau.x,  Verdelho,  Red 
Gramina,,  Black  Hamburgh,  Isabella,  Flam- 
ing Tokay,  Muscat,  Linto  and  Catawba.  It  is 
said  that  any  one  of  these  grapes  is  capable 
of  being  made  into  several  varieties  of  wine, 
according  to  the  treatment  and  process  em- 
ployed, some  descriptions  being  largely  used 
to  impart  bouquet  and  flavor  to  others. 
There  are  three  vine  growing  departments 
in  Califoriiia,  the  products  of  which  are 
marked  bj'  well  defined  and  easily  recognized 
differences.  The  first  consists  of  the  coun- 
ties lying  around  and  adjacimt  to  the  Bay  of 
Sau  Francisco.  Here  many  of  the  vineyards 
are  planted  on  clay,  gmwi/.g  a  grape  that 
yitldsauacid  wine,  suitable  fir  Claret,  Hock, 
Sauterne,  etc.  Grajjes  raised  in  the  south- 
ern counties  of  tlie  State  make  good  Port, 
Angelica  and  other  sweet  wines,  sprightly, 
but  not  so  rich  in  aroma.  The  third  division 
composed  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Ne> 
vada,  embracing  the  gold-bearing  belt  of  the 
State,  is  the  mo.st  favorably  conditioned  for 
grape-growing,  as  regards  soil  and  climate, 
of  any  portion  of  California.  The  grapes  of 
this  region  being  well  flavored,  and  abound- 
ing in  saccharine  matter,  make  good  dry 
wine,  such  as  Madeira,  Sherry,  Burgundy 
and  Tenerift'e,  as  well  also  as  Port,  and  what 
are  known  as  German  wines,  all  of  which 
are  distinguished  for  both  their  aroma  and 
bouquet. 

"With  this  more  extensive  culture  of  the 
improved  grape,  with  more  care  in  the  man- 
agement of  vinej'ards,  and  greater  skill  in 
making  wines,  the  latter  are  growing  rapidly 
in  favor  Jaoth  at  home  and  abroad,  it  now 
being  conceded  tliat  California  cau  produce 
as  good  natural  wine  as  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  only  age  and  careful  treatment  being 
required  to  render  it  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  best  ijroduced  in  older  wine-growing 
countries.  The  wines  made  in  former  j'ears 
were  not  so  good.  This  was  owing  to  want 
of  experience,  a  poorer  class  of  grapes,  often 
grown  on  unsuitable  soils,  and  on  rich, 
alluvial  lands,  the  juice  had  an  earthy  taste. 
Besides,  a  general,  and  not  altogether  unjust 
prejudice  grew  up  against  California  wines. 
This  feeling,  however,  is  fast  abating,  many 
trials  having  been  made  of  late  in  which 
certain  wines  have  been  pronounced  by 
experts  equal  to  the  prodnct  of  some  of  tlie 
most  famous  of  the  wine-growing  districts 
of  Europe.  The  extensive  planting  of  supe- 
rior vines  is  expected  to  preserve,  and  even 
enhance  the  good  rei)Ute  in  Avhich  the  wines 
are  now  held.  The  gain  in  this  direction  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  city  vinters  are  paying 
fully  srveuty  per  cent,  more  for  wines  made 
from  these  choice  varieties  than  from  the 
Mission  grape,  while  the  prices  realized  for 
the  former  kinds,  especiall_v  those  preferred 
for  table  use,  are  often  much  greater.  Some 
of  the  growers  of  foreign  grapes  have  the 
past  year  netted  profits  varying  from|400  to 
$700  per  acre,  the  average  profit  on  an  acre 
of  Mi.ssion  grapes  being  from  $60  to  S70,  and 
rarely  ever  exceeding  |100.  While  the  cur- 
eeut  price  of  wine  from  the  last  vintage  of 
the  Mission  grape  is  40  cents  per  gallon  for 
white,  and  45  for  red,  wholesale,  that  from  a 
mixture  of  foreig.i  and  Mission  grapes  sells 
for  60  to  70  cents  per  gallon,  Zinfindel  and 
other  choice  brands  for  70  cents,  and  Alexan- 
dria Muscat  for  $1. 

It  is  also  said  that  while  the  fiweign  vine 
yields  a  more  luscious  and   valuable  fruit. 


some  varieties  are  more  prolific  bearers.  The 
Mission  grape  atibrds  from .300  to  500  gallons 
per  acre,  varying  in  different  sections,  while 
the  j'ield  of  the  improved  varieties  is  from 
70  to  100  per  cent  more.  In  addition  to  this 
quantity  of  wine,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
gallons  of  brandy  can  be  made  from  the 
residue  of  the  pressed  grapes,  from  each  acre 
of  laud.  The  average  annual  yield  of  grapes 
to  the  acre,  varies  with  the  soil,  climate, 
variet_v  of  vines,  skillful  culture,  etc.,  ranging 
from  6,000  to  12,000  pounds  per  acre— as  high 
as  20.000  pounds  being  sometimes  obtained. 
This  is  said  to  be  about  double  the  yield 
common  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe. 
To  render  the  wiue  more  popular,  it  is 
said  it  must  be  made  cheaper ;  at  present, 
one  year  old  wines  cost  from  60  to  80  cents 
per  gallon.  Various  plans  have  been  .sug- 
gested, of  which  close  planting  has  promised 
well,  and  it  is  said  is  now  growing  in  favor; 
the  vines  are  set  four  feet  apart,  instead  of 
eight,  the  usual  practice.  Close  planting  is 
preferred  on  higher  soils,  while  upon  rich 
soils  the  vine  is  more  luxuriant  and  requires 
greater  space. 

For  some  years  there  was  great  diflSculty 
in  producing  good  wine  in  California,  owing 
to  want  of  good  grapes  and  of  skillful 
manufacturers  and  wine-dressers  ;  but  this  is 
now  changed  ;  choice  grapes  are  grown  and 
well  managid,  and  many  pure  wines  pro- 
duced. ExeeUent  champiigne  is  made,  also 
sparkling  wine  of  superior  excellence,  while 
great  improvement  has  been  made  iu  the 
manufacture  of  red  wines.  '1  he  wines,  such 
as  they  are,  are  generally  the  pure  juice  of 
the  grape,  uncontaminated  with  sweeten- 
ings, flavorings  or  coloring  matter. 

As  to  the  quantit3'  made,  it  is  said  the 
product  of  1860  will  probablj'  not  fall  short 
of  5,000,000  galUnis,  as  against  7,000,000  in 
1868,  and  4,000,000  in  1867.  There  was  less 
brandy  made  from  grapes  last  year  than 
during  eitlier  of  the  two  preceding  years — 
the  quantity  made  in  1869  being  estimated  at 
200,000  gallons,  as  against  400,000  in  1868, 
and  300,000  gallons  iu  1807. 

Viniculture  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  amount 
of  vines  now  growing  should  be  increased 
by  a  fifth  or  .i  fmrth  during  the  next  five 
montlis,  making  the  new  planting  some 
eight  or  ten  million  vines.  The  growing 
popularity  of  the  vines  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  increasing  use  of  grapes  as  an  article  of 
fooci,  and  the  large  profits  generally  secured, 
are  inducing  people  to  engage  exten- 
sively in  this  business.  It  is  now  clearly 
established  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia are  better  adapted  to  viniculture  than 
those  of  any  other  country  iu  the  world. 
The  grape  grows  and  produces  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  State,  and  with  the  least 
possible  care.  The  vine  takes  root  readily, 
beors  early,  and  is  apt  to  be  prolific.  It 
sutt'ers  but  little  from  disease  or  meteorlogi- 
cal  causes.  It  grows  with  a  sturdy,  self- 
sustaining  stem,  not  gi-nerall_y  requiring  the 
support  of  stakes.  The  soil  being  new,  and 
abounding  in  volcanic  mould  and  other 
elements  grateful  to  the  vine,  needs  no 
manure.  It  yi(dds  aliout  100  per  cent  than 
in  mo.st  other  countries.  In  the  second  year 
after  graflii.gand  tin-  third  after  planting,  it 
begins  to  bear,  a;:d  ia  six  or  eight  years  is 
producing  its  full  complement  of  fruit.  The 
berry  rarely  ever  mildews  or  sufl'ers  from 
frost".  But  once  has  there  been  even  a  par- 
tial failure  of  the  crop,  while  the  fact  of 
there  being  vineyards  still  bearing  as  freely 
as  ever  at  the  age  of  70  years,  sufflciently 
attests  the  longevity  and  Vigor  of  the  vine 
iu  this  State. 

Here,  too,  the  vintager  has  ample  time 
for  gathering  flie  grape,  which,  owing  to 
the  warm,  tlry  weather,  ma}'  be  left  on  the 
vine  for  weeks  after  fully  ripe,  without  re- 
ceiving special   harm.      "The    warmth    and 
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cvenuess  of  tlii'  climate  causes  fermentation 
of  the  vine  without  artificial  heat.  For  the 
same  reason,  coupletl  with  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosiihere,  promoting  evaporation,  the 
wine  matures  rapidly— three  or  four  years 
enriching  and  mellowing  it  as  much  as  eight 
years  do  in  Europe. 


Instinct  in  Vegetables. 

The  root  constitutes  the  plant's  mouth. 
It  terminates  in  a  little  sponge.  The  sponge 
drinks  up  the  moisture  from  the  surround- 
ing earth.  A  simple  experiment  proves 
that  whatever  an  amputated  hranch  may  do 
for  an  hour,  the  mouth  of  the  plant  is  nec- 
essary to  its  permanent  vitality.  Two  plants 
are  jdaced  for  this  purpose,  side  by  side,  in 
contiguous  vessels.  The  roots  of  one  are  in 
water  or  moist  and  fruitful  eartli,  while  a 
layer  of  dry  .sand  above  surrounds  the  stem. 
It  llcHirishes.  The  roots  of  the  second  are  in 
dry  sand,  while  the  water  or  fruitful  earth 
surrounils  its  stem.  It  dies.  Indeed,  one 
need  not  try  such  experiments.  Nature 
has  demonstrations  quite  as  striking.  Every 
boy  lias  seen  in  the  woods  the  roots  of  some 
tree  planted  by  the  birds  or  the  winds  in 
the  crevices  of  a  rock,  wandering  down  the 
sides  of  the  great  boulder  in  search  of  nour- 
ishment. Dr.  Davy  tells  of  a  case  in  which 
a  horse-chestnut,  growing  on  a  flat  stone, 
sent  out  its  roots  thus  to  forage  for  food. — • 
They  pas.sed  seven  feet  up  a  contiguous  wall, 
turned  at  the  toj],  and  passing  down  seven 
feet  on  the  other  side,  found  the  needed 
nourishment  there,  which  their  own  barren 
home  denied  them.  Thus  clo.sely  does  the 
instinct  of  vegetation  imitate  the  wisdom  of 
the  animate  creation.  In  another  instance, 
narrated  by  Malhtrbe,  an  acacia  threw  its 
roots  across  a  hollow  of  sixty-six  feet,  to  find 
its  labors  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a 
Well  of  water  in  which  they  plunged,  and 
from  which  they  drew  the  food  it  so  much 
needed.  What  strange  sense  drew  them  to- 
ward the  water  rather  than  toward  the  rock 
or  the  sand  ? 

A  yet  more  singular  instance  of  this  search 
for  tood  is  narrated  by  Wallace  in  is  "  Ma- 
lay Archipelago." 

if  seed  had  been  dropped  by  one  of  na- 
ture's husbandmen,  a  bird,  in  the  decaying 
trunn  of  an  old  tree.  It  sprouted,  put  forth 
roots,  branches,  a  little  stem.  But  its  roots 
in  vain  sought  nourishment  at  the  breasts  of 
the  dying  foster-mother.  At  length,  aban- 
doning all  hope  of  support  from  lier,  they 
pushetl  out  from  home  to  seek  a  living. — 
They  dropped  to  the  gnjund,  a  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  fastening  there, 
succeeded  in  securing  an  independent  liveli- 
hood. As  time  passed  on,  the  old  trunk 
died,  decayed,  disappeared.  The  new  tree 
remained  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  mid-air, 
the  roots  proceeding  downward  and  the 
branches  upward  from  a  point  about  equi- 
distant between  the  two. 

It  is  not  thus  alone  that  the  root  exhibits 
its  intelligence.  It  displays  equal  .sagacity 
in  selecting  from  the  soil  only  those  ele- 
ments which  its  own  plant  requires.  Some- 
times it  errs,  and  drinks  in  a  deadly  poison. 
But  its  native  instict  is  more  rarely  at  fault 
than  the  supposed  superior  wisdom  of  man. 
Trees  rarely  eat  unwisely.  They  are  never 
guilty  of  gluttony. 

Yet  if  the  root  be  the  principal  feeder  of 
the  plant,  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  its 
marvelous  circulation,  it  does  not  alone  ful- 
lill  this  office.  The  leaves  al.so  absorb  mois- 
ture. "In  Ihe  burning  days  of  summer," 
says  M.  Pouchet,  "  I  have  found  carpets  of 
ieeplants  on  the  most  arid  rocks  of  Greece. 
Although  it  had  not  rained  for  a  month, 
tlie.se  plants  displayed  a  remiirkable  fresh- 
ness, and  their  leafage  was  none  the  less 
covered  with  a  coating  of  icicKs."— Harper's 
MaQuzine. 


Of  What  Sponges  Consist- 

The  conuuon  washing  sponge  is  still  con- 
sidered b}'  many  naturalists  as  a  vegetable 
species,  and  in  fact  most  people  look  upon  it 
as  of  vegetable  growth.  Still,  it  seems  now 
to  be  definitively  established  that  it  belongs 
to  those  low  forms  of  auimalculn?  that  are 
comprised  untler  the  term  zoophytes.  "  Will 
you  make  us  believe,"  here  you  exolaim, 
"  that  this  fibrous  net-work,  in  which  one  is 
unable  to  detect  the  least  indication  of  any 
thing  that  reminds  us  of  animal  life,  is  not  a 
moss  or  something  like  it?"  E.xactly  so. 
However,  the  sponge  which  you  use  in  your 
daily  ablutions,  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  iudisiiensable  articles  of  the  toilet,  is 
not  the  animal  as  it  lives  and  thrives,  but 
only  its  horny  substance,  its  .skeleton,  if  you 
like  to  call  it  so.  When  cut  loose  from  the 
submarine  rocks  on  which  it  is  found  at  con- 
siderable depth,  the  spor.ge  presents  itself  to 
you  as  a  black  jelly-like  mass,  which,  when 
let)  in  the  air  for  only  a  few  days,  will  give 
oft'  a  most  disagreeable  smell,  originating 
from  the  gelatinous  part  in  question.  In  the 
natural  sponge,  you  have  not  one  single  in- 
dividual before  you,  but  a  regular  colony  of 
animaleula'.  The  elastic,  horn-like  net-work 
of  your  toilet  table  is  then  impregnated  to 
its  innermost  parts  ^^■ith  a  slimy  substance 
that  is  penetrated  throughout  by  fine  capil- 
lary tubes,  not  visible  to  ths  naked  eye.  Up- 
im  examining  this  curious  being  further,  ex- 
ceeding cilia  (eye  lashes)  will  be  discovered. 
They  project  around  the  entrances  of  the 
pores,  and  by  their  motion  produce  a  current 
which,  in  passing  through  the  numberless 
tubes,  leaves  behind  whatever  they  may  need 
as  food.  The  horny  net-work  is  probably 
only  their  secretion,  like  the  house  of  the 
snail.  But  tliat  the  sponge  is  of  animal 
origin  is  now  proven  by  the  discovery  of 
S|:ermatoza  and  embroys  in  the  interior,  as 
Well  as  by  the  composition  of  the  fibrous 
elastic  part  itself,  which  contains  one  of  the 
con.stituents  of  silk  and  spider's  web. 

In  order  to  prepare  it  for  use,  it  is  first 
left  in  the  air  for  a. short  time,  until  the 
gelatinous  part  is  decomposed,  then  the  mass 
is  washed  in  Imt  water,  and  afterward  in  a 
bath  of  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  toilet 
.sponges  are  bleached  by  means  of  chlorine 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  so-called 
wax  sponges,  that  are  used  by  doctors  for 
dressing  ulcers,  are  jnirified  sponges  dipped 
into  fluid  wax,  and  then  pressed  between  hot 
plates. 

The  French  and  Austrian  governments 
have  lately  commenced  to  rear  sponges 
artificiall3- — the  former  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  latter  on  the  coast  of 
Calmatia.  The  cultivation  is  said  to  be  per- 
fectly successful,  and  to  yield  large  profits. 
Manufacturer  and  Builder. 


The  J.\p.\n  Plum. — A  Louisiana  coares 
pondent  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  tree  and  fruit: 

"Throughout  Southern  Louisiana  there 
grows  au  evergreen  fruit  tree  similar  to  the 
green  baj-,  with  long,  thick,  coar.se  leaves 
and  grao  body,  resembling  the  maple  orsour 
wood  of  the  atlaiitic  States.  1  his  tree  bears 
in  clusters— from  four  to  twenty  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  its  limbs — a  pear  shaped  fruit, 
averaging  about  the  size  of  a  'lump  of  chalk,' 
i.  e.,  smaller  than  a  guinea  hen's  egg,  that  is 
perfectly  yellow  when  ripe,  ha3  tiesh  more 
resembling  a  yellow  apple  than  a  plum,  and 
in  the  center,  two,  three,  or  four  small  kern- 
els, about  the  size  nf  hulled  pindars,  and  ]ier- 
fectly  .slick.  This  tree  blooms  in  November, 
the  fruit  begins  to  rijien  in  March,  and  con- 
tinues ripening  until  June,  or  even  Jidy. 
Through  all  these  mouths  the  trees  present 
tempting  baits  to  the  lovers  of  good  fruit. 
The  tree  is  a  very  hard  one,  and  a  sure  and 
prolific  bearer.    It  is  .sasd  to  have  been  in- 


troduced into  Louisiana  by  Commodore 
Perry,  on  his  return  from  his  famous  Japan 
expedition,  and  hence  is  called  the  Japan 
Plum.  The  purpose  of  tl  is  inquiry  is  to 
learn  whether  this  fruit  is  known  elsewhere 
in  the  South,  or  whether  it  has  ever  been 
transplanted  into  any  other  of  the  Southern 
States  with  success.  Once  climatizcd  into 
the  Atl.intic  States,  imrserymeu  would  find 
it  a  valuable  acquisition." 


Effect  of  Forests  on  Health. 

It  seems  to  be  geuerallj"  understood  among 
scientific  observers,  that  forests,  and  even  a 
few  rows  of  trees,  often  have  great  effect  in 
checking  the  mia.smatic  vapors.  It  has  been 
observed  that  a  screen  of  trees  in  certain 
localities  in  Italy,  protected  the  inhabitants 
fi'om  fevers  which  were  prevalent  upon  the 
other  side  of  them.  Certain  commissioners 
in  Tuscany  advised  the  planting  of  three  or 
four  rows  of  white  poplars  to  intercept  the 
currents  of  air  from  malarious  localities. 
Lieut.  Maury  believed  that  a  few  rows  of 
sun  ficiwers  planted  between  the  Observatory 
at  Washington  and  the  Potomac  marshes,  had 
saved  the  inmates  of  the  Observatory  from 
the  intermittent  fevers  to  which  they  had 
been  liable,  and  large  plantations  have  been 
planted  in  alluvial  soils  in  Italy  with  fevor- 
able  results  in  preventing  tJie  spread  of 
noxious  exhalations  from  the  marshes. 

The  uniform  temperature  and  humidity 
of  forests,  except  in  tropicil  climates,  are 
considered  favorable  to  health.  Even  the 
great  swamps  of  Virginia  are  found  to  be 
healthy  both  to  black  and  whites  until 
portions  of  forests  are  felled,  when  by  rapid 
decomposition  they  become  insalubrious, 
and  even  dangerous. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  for 
comfort,  for  fertility  of  soil,  and  for  liealth, 
as  well  as  for  convenience,  economy,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  beauty  of  the  laud- 
scape,  we  ought  carefully  to  cherish  our 
native  forests  and  encourage  artificial  plan- 
tations.—.Sr. 


Hardy  Apple  Stocks. 

The  season  just  passed  has  been  very  de- 
structive to  one  and  two  year  old  trees  by 
root  killing.  The  hardiest  kinds,  such  as 
the  Crabs,  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
root-kill  the  worst.  Why  this  is  so  does  not 
appear,  but  such  is  the  fact ;  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  engorgement  of  the  cells  or  .sap 
vessels  in  the  root  afttr  the  tophus  gone  to 
rest.  The  tender  kinds  top-kill,  while  the 
roots  rrmain  stuiud  and  .start  from  the  collar ; 
just  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  Crab  and 
Duchess.  Thousands  of  my  yearling  Tran- 
scendants  and  Marengos  have  their  roots 
blackened  and  dead  below  the  splice,  and  are 
thus  lost,  while  the  two  year-olds,  such  as  I 
send  you,  that  have  thrown  out  roots  above 
the  splices  from  the  crab  scion  are  savcnl  by 
the  hardiness  of  these  roots  which,  though 
near  the  surface,  are  perfectly  sound,  while 
the  roots  of  the  stock,  much  stronger  and 
deei)cr  in  the  ground,  are  frozen  to  death. 

Such  facts  show  that  the  Wisconsin  Hor- 
ticul  ural  Society  did  a  wise  thing  iii  recom- 
mending Siberian  seedling  .stocks  for  root 
grafting.  1  hese  stocks  will  doubtless  be- 
come a  desideratum  in  avoiding  such  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  young  nursery  trees  as  has 
been  experienced  this  winter  all  over  the 
West. 

The  perfect  hardiness  of  the  roots  of 
young  trees  under  the  ordeal  of  last  winter's 
tVeez.ng,  also  shows  the  nece.s.sity  of  the  Si- 
berian sorts  for  the  extreme  North,  as  well 
as  th'ir  reliability  evervwhere  for  stocks, 
and  for  fruit  that  will  filfa  large  space,  in  all 
seasfms  for  various  purposes.^^6'.  A.  Maren- 
go, 111.,  in  Wentern  Farmer. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Hewes'   Crab. 

The  exact  line  of  distinction  between  the 
common  apple  (Pyrus  Malus,)  and  the  Sibe- 
rian crab  apples  (Pyrus  Baccata),  is  often 
hard  to  define.  Hewes'  Virginia  Crab, 
is  probably .[botanictlly  considered,  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  crabs,  'and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  several  apples  known  as  crabs.  But 
however  classed,  the  Hewes',  for  its  practi- 
cal uses,  stands  well  up  to  the  head  of  all  the 
apples  to  which  the  name  of  crab  has  been 
applied.  For  the  making  of  bottled  cider 
and  sparkling  champaign  it  has  no  acknowl- 
edged competitor.  Were  it  not  for  its  small 
size  it  would  also  have  a  fame  as  a  culinary 
apple ;  as  sauce,  mince  pies,  etc.,  made  from 
it  have  a  rich  vinous  flavor  peculiar  to  this 
apple.  The  tree  is  slender  and  twiggy  in 
nursery,  but  becomes  a  wide  spreading,  long 
lived,  and  immensely  productive  tree  in 
orchard.  The  apple,  in  color,  is  striped  with 
a  dark  dullish  red  upon  a  yellow  ground. — 
Season,  November  to  January.  Worthy  of 
having  a  place  in  every  prairie  orchard  of 
Central  and  Southern  Iowa. 

Joseph  L.  Budd,  Shdlsburg,  Iowa. 

Pomology  in  Wurtemberg, 

C.  Schickler,  president  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society  "Flora,"  sends  to  the  department 
of  Agriculuure  the  following  statement  rela- 
tive to  pomology  in  Wurtemberg: 

Wurtemberg  may  be  called  one  of  the 
largest  fruit  growing  countries  iu  Europe. 
In  very  good  and  prosperous  fruit  years,  as 
will  happen  once  or  oftener  in  every  dcceu- 
nium,  (1860,  1864,  1869,)  the  crop  amounts 
to  from  three  to  four  liundred  weight  of 
fruit  for  every  head  of  our  population.  The 
very  perceptible  saving  in  cereals  and  other 
provisions  during  sucli  3'ears  reduces  tlieir 
prices  increases  the  export,  and  has  caused  our 
fanners'  adage :  "  Cheat  times  come  out  of  the 
wood." 

Our  fruit  cultivation  pervades  every  district. 
Tlie  orcliards  increase  in  nuntber  and  .size 
every  yeiir,  not  only  iu  the  river  valleys  but 
on  the  hill  slopes  and  mountains,  so  that  you 
may  now  see  tine  and  remunerative  orchards 
two  thousand  and  two  tliousand  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  tide-water,  where  it  was  for- 
merly thought  that  no  fruit  could  prosper. 

The  most  fruitful  sections  are  found  along 
the  shores  of  the  Nectar,  north  of  tlie  Alb, 
and  generally  on  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern slopes  of  the  hills,  which  prove  most 
propitious  for  fruit. 


According  to  official  statistics,  as  far  as  ob- 
tainable, there  were  in  Wurtemberg  during 
the  year  1852,  of  seed  fruit,  5,000,000  trees, 
with  a  yearly  crop  of  8,000,000  hundred 
weight  of  fruit;  and  of  stone  f  uit, 3,500,000 
trees,  with  2,000,000  hundredweight  of  fruit 
Since  then  thenuuiberof  trees  hasiucreased 
very  much.  In  some  districts  there  are  from 
eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand 
fruit  trees  upon  a  square  mile.  The  city  of 
Stuttgart  counts  upon  a  horticultural  area  of 
five  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
acres,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
fruit  trees.  The  crops  in  diflereut  years  vary 
from  590,000  to  19,400,000  sei,  (three  sei  per 
hundred  weight,)  and  as  the  price  per  hun- 
dred weight  varies  between  one  and  three 
thalers,  gold,  (about  one  dollar  to  three  dol- 
lars of  our  currency,)  the  average  crop  of 
fruit  represents  a  value  of  six  to  seven  mil- 
lions of  thalers. 

The  greatest  danger  to  fruit  crops  lies  in 
the  spring  frosts  during  the  blooming  sea- 
son ;  yet  .as  this  season  varies  nearly  four 
weeks  in  the  diflereut  sections,  it  is  easily 
understood  that  frequently  one  county  has 
plentiful  crops,  whilst  another  has  a  failure, 
but  general  failures  are  rare.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  evident  that  the  warmest  dis- 
tricts are  not  the  most  favorable  for  fruit 
cultivation,  as  the  earlier  the  time  fr.r  bloom- 
ing, the  greater  is  the  danger  of  fro.sts;  and 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  exceptional  when 
good  fruits  and  wine  crops  are  produced  the 
same  season,  as  the  former  prospers  the  best 
under  late  vegetation  and  a  wet  summer, 
while  wine  requires  early  vegetation  and  a 
dry  and  warm  season. 

The  yield  of  cider  and  dried  fruits  is  con- 
sidered with  us  of  great  importance,  but  ta- 
ble fruit  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  some 
sections,  i.  e.,  "  Rems  hal,"  "  Neckar  shal." 
The  apple  crop  is  the  most  useful  of  all. 
There  is  also  some  export  of  this  crop,  as 
well  as  of  fre.sh  cherries  into  Bavaria. 

The  cherry  tree  is  among  the  stone  fruit 
most  cultivated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alb  and 
Rems.  The  prune  tree  (Zwetscheubaum) 
is  very  common  all  over  the  country,  and 
yields  the  most  valuable  fruit  for  drjang. 
The  year  1868  abounded  in  all  kinds  of  .stone 
fruits,  especially  prunes.  The  walnut  tree 
(EnglLsh  walnut)  prospers  most  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Alb,  and  yields  good  crops  and  flue 
cabinet  wood.  Peaches  and  Apricots  are 
raised  in  vineyards  and  gardens,  in  the  for- 
mer as  standards,  in  the  latter  as  wall  fruit. 

A  great  advantage  and  ornament  is  de- 
rived from  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  all 
along  the  roads  of  the  country,  the  trees 
being  mostly  owned  by  neighboring  farm- 
ers. 

To  promote  pomology  there  are  several 
nurseries,  and  iu  the  vineyai'ds  there  are 
raised  a  great  many  young  fruit  trees,  yet 
the  demand  is  greater  than  tlie  supply,  and 
there  are  every  year  great  quantities  import- 
ed from  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  France. 

The  tree  fairs  every  spring  in  Esslingen, 
Rentlingen,  Goeppiagen,  and  Stuttgart  are 
interesting  and  peculiar  features  of  Wurt em- 
burg.  The  prices  of  young  trees  vary  con- 
siderably. Trees  whicli,  from  1848  to  1852, 
.sold  at  six  to  ten  kreutser  (three  to  five  cents) 
each,  now  sell  at  one  to  one  and  a-lialf  gul- 
den (thirty  to  forty -five  cents.)  The  average 
price  of  young  apple  trees  is  forty-two 
kreutzer  (twenty-five  cents)  each ;  pear  trees 
forty -eight  kreutzcr,  (twenty-eight  cents;) 
cherry  or  prune  trees  eighteen  kreutzer,  (ten 
cents,)  varying  witli  the  quality  of  tlie  tree. 

Some  j'ears  ago  a  school  for  pomology  was 
established,  which  proves  of  great  value. 

The  greatest  jjortion  of  the  fruit  crop  is 
used  f(U'  eider,  the  favorite  beverage  of  the 
farmer.  This  cider  keeps  very  long,  if  made 
of  certain  species,  as,  for  instance,  the  orange 
pear,  wax  pear,  roast  pear,  sugar  apple, 
Borsdorfer  apple,  Reine-Hon  apple,  &c. 


In  unfavorable  years,  and  even  in  average 
j'ears,  during  the  last  decenuium,  large 
quantities  of  fruit  have  been  imported  from 
Switzerland,  Baden,  and  Hessen,  to  answer 
the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  cider. 
Esslingen  aloue  produces  in  good  years 
10,000  eimer,  (800,000  gallons,)  mostly  of 
sugar  apple.  A  sugar  apple  tree  is  known  to 
have  yielded  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  sei 
(twenty -six  to  thirty-three  hundred  weight) 
of  apples,  at  a  value  of  600  to  1,000  gulden, 
(300  to  $500.) 

The  industry  of  distilling  liquor  from  cher- 
ries and  prunes  (kirshengerst  and  zwet- 
schengeist)  is  also  lucrative  and  important. 


Bladder  Plums. 


In  No.  4,  vol.  ii,  of  the  American  Ento- 
mologist, is  an  article  under  the  above  head- 
ing, from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts, 
appending  thereto  my  own  observation  iu 
legard  to  tlie  same,  although  it  may  not 
throw  new  light  on  the  question.  The  arti- 
cle is  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor  : 

"  For  many  years  we  have  noticed  iu  the 
middle  of  June  on  particular  trees  of  our 
common  wild  plum  [Prunus  Amerkana)  that 
many  specimens  of  the  fruit  were  enlarged 
to  thrice  their  usual  size  and  were  uneven 
and  wrinkled  on  tlieir  external  surface  in- 
stead of  being  smooth  aud  plumply  rounded. 
On  cutting  into  such  specimens,  they  were 
found  to  be  hollow  and  spongj'  inside,  in- 
stead of  solid  and  fleshy  ;  and  almost  entirely 
detached  from  the  exterior  rind,  there  lies  in 
the  center  the  juicy  white  stone  which 
is  found  imbedded  in  the  flesh  of  the 
normal  plum  at  this  season  of  the  year.  On 
the  closest  examination,  we  could  never 
detect  iu  these  diseased  plums  any  tokens  of 
the  operations  of  insects." 

The  Editor  goes  on  to  say  he  has  received 
specimens  from  several  sources,  one  from  an 
Iowa  correspondent  in  1868,  who  does  not 
specify  the  variety  from  which  it  was  gath- 
ered, saying,  "  the  disease  commenced  about 
four  years  ago,  and  has  now  taken  almost 
entire  possession  of  his  trees.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that,  besides  the  curculio, 
there  is  still  another  destructive  pe.st  which 
the  unfortunate  plum  grower  has  to  guard 
against." 

"  We  can  guarantee  that  this  bladder-like 
degeneration  of  the  plum  is  not  caused  by 
any  insects.  What  then  does  cause  it,  if 
insects  do  not  ?  We  answer  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  is  caused  by  a  jieculiar  para- 
sitic fungus,  which  may  or  ma}'  not  be  iden- 
tical with  one  which  produces  very  similar 
eflects  in  Europe.  In  the  London  periodical 
called  Science  Gossip,  for  August  1st,  1869, 
we  notice  an  observation  that  bladder  plums, 
which  are  described  as  being  almost  exactly 
like  our  American  ones,  are  common  on  the 
sloe  or  blackthorn  [Pruuiis  spinosa)  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  they  arc  said  to  be  caused  by 
a  parasitic  fungus  {Ascomyces  deformans.) — 
The  fruit  presents  none  of  its  ordinary  suc- 
culent characters,  the  stone  is  not  formed, 
and  the  ovule  is  more  or  less  astrophied, 
while  sometimes  a  second  carpel  is  pro- 
duced." He  says  specimens  have  been  sent 
from  Europe  to  a  gentleman  in  St.  Louis, 
and  that  in  Europe  ''they  are  popularly 
known  as  '  fools.'  "  He  also  states :  "  But 
Dr.  Hull,  of  S.  Illinois,  informed  us  some 
time  ago  that  he  had  never  met  with  them, 
and  that  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
any  such  disease.  Hence  we  infer  that  how- 
ever destructive  it  may  have  been  elsewhere,- 
it  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  in  South- 
ern Illinois,  and  possible  may  never  do  so." 

So  much  for  the  article  iu  the  Entomolo- 
gist; I  will  now  state  mv  observation  aud 
experience.  Some  thirtj'  five  years  since 
my  father  purchased  the  place  whereon  I 
now  reside ;  in  the  garden  were  three  plum 
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trees  (Prunus  Americana,)  red  variety, 
every  year  for  t|uite  a  number  of  years 
these  three  trees  blossomed  as  full,  seeming- 
ly, as  possible,  the  whole  top  beinj;  a  perfect 
Hiass  of  bloom.  Plums  would  set  as  thick 
as  they  could  haug  almost,  grow  to  about 
half  the  size  of  peas  and  theu  they  would 
begin  to  swell  like  a  bladder  or  putl'-ball,  and 
the  trees  would  hang  as  full  of  these  blad^ 
dcrs  as  they  did  before  of  the  first  set  plums. 
Soon  after  the  bladders  began  to  swell  they 
would  commence  to  fall  till  the  number 
diminished  to  about  the  quantity  a  tree 
ought  to  bear  of  plums  to  mature  ;  the  rest 
would  swell  till  many  of  them  would  attain 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  irregular  in 
shape,  of  course  ;  after  a  while  most  of  them 
would  fall  oft",  but  some  would  hang  till  the 
next  Spring  before  falling,  being  dried  to  a 
black  knot  like.  Being  young  at  the  time, 
I  frequently  used  to  pick  them  oft"  after  they 
were  well  swollen,  and  pielv  them  open;  ail 
I  usually  found  was  spongy,  hollow  center, 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  foregoing 
article  from  the  Entomologist.  The  trees 
stood  partly  under  and  -between  two  pear 
trees,  a  Harvest  and  a  Virgalieu ;  and  in  all 
other  respects  seemed  to  be  healthy.  After 
attaining  an  age  when  I  thought  I  ought  to 
know,  and  have  a  little  voice  in  direction, 
we  had  these  three  trees  and  one  or  two 
others  grafted  to  improved  varieties,  Wash- 
ington, Blue  Gage,  and  one  or  two  others  I 
do  not  now  recall.  The  grafts  took  and  grew 
well,  and  in  due  time  came  to  bearing  and 
bore  excellent  fruit  for  several  years,  till 
destroyed  by  high  wiuds,  when  the  trees 
were  grubbed  up.  From  the  time  the  full 
top  of  the  old  trees  were  taken  ofi"  there 
was  no  trouble  from  the  bladder-like  appen- 
dages, all  the  fruit  grown  on  the  grafts  being 
as  healthy  and  well  grown  as  if  grown  on 
their  own  roots. 

I  give  this  bit  of  experience  that  should 
others  be  troubled  with  bladder  plums  they 
miglit  take  the  hint  and  graft  in  ditl'erent 
varieties,  divesting  of  the  major  part  of  the 
old  top  at  once.  W.  H.  White. 

Windsor,  Conn.,  in  Co.  Gentleman. 


A    NEW    CABBAGE. 

The  Filderkkadt. — This  is  a  new  and 
very  valuable  cabbage.    Mr.  Bick,  the  most 

poplar  and 
reliable  im- 
porter of 
rare  and  val- 
uable seeds, 
says:  "1  am 
acqua  luted 
witn  no  cab- 
bage that  has 
given  such 
general  sat^ 
isfaction  as 
the  Fikkr- 
kravi.  It  is 
more  conical  or  "sugar-loaf"  in  form  than 
any  cabbage  I  have  ever  known,  is  very  solid, 
and  keeps  well.  It  forms  a  solid  head  even 
under  quite  uiifavorable  circumstances,  and 
I  do  nottnink  I  ever  obt;nned  three  plants  in 
an  acre  that  failed  to  produce  a  fair  market- 
able head.  I  was  induced  to  import  it  on  the 
recommendation  of  one  of  my  German  cus- 
tomers who  thought  he  would  have  to  return 
to  Fatherland  if  he  could  not  get  some  of  his 
favorite  "  kraut." 


Orange  Wine— Cellars  for  Wine. 

We  wore  indebted,  during  the  fair,  to  our 
kincf  and  esteemed  friend.  Rev.  Richard 
Johnson,  of  Bayou  Sara,  La.,  for  a  few  bot- 
tles of  most  delicious  Orange  Wine,  and  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  giving  our  readers  Mr. 
Johnson's  mode  of  making  this  truly  delight- 
ful beverage : 

Wine  prom  Sour  or  Wild  Oranges. — 
Peel  the  oranges  carefully — cut  the  pulp 
across,  and  squeeze  by  hand  or  otherwise,  so 
as  to  express  all  the  juice.  To  one  gallon  of 
this  juice,  add  seven  quarts  of  soft,  pure  water, 
and  elem7i  pounds  of  good  brown  sugar.  Mix 
the  orange  juice,  water,  and  sugar  together, 
and  strain.  A  Ave  or  ten-gallon  keg,  demi- 
john (or  large  vessel)  may  be  used,  according 
to  quantity  of  juice.  Fill  the  vessel  to  the 
brim  or  bung,  reserving  to  every  five-gallon 
vessel  two  bottles  of  "  must,"  or  fre.sh  juice, 
(as  prepared)  to  supply  the  waste  of  ferment- 
ation. When  no  more  fermentation  can  be 
detected,  (which  will  be  about  July,)  lay  a 
bag  containing  about  a  pound  of  sand  on  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel.  After  a  couple  of 
months,  cork  or  bung  the  vessel  slackly, 
wrapping  a  cloth  around  the  cork,  and  draw- 
ing it  out  occasionally  to  let  off  the  accumu- 
lated gas.  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
cold,  cork  tight,  rack  oft'  in  February,  on  a 
cold  day,  to  another  vessel  or  into  bottles, 
and — drink ! 

Sioeet  Orange  Wine  is  made  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  using  only  eight,  instead  of 
eleven,  pounds  of  sugar. 

As  wine  cellars  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary,  we  append  the 
following : 

Wine  Cellars.— A  correspondent  of 
the  Cincinnati  Oazette,  writing  from  "The 
Plains,"  says  that  heretofore  wine  makers  in 
the  West  have  given  great  attention  to  the 
building  of  underground  wine  cellars,  but  it 
now  turns  out  that  the  construction  of  the 
cellars  is  an  unimportant  matter.  Lately, 
the  largest  operators  in  the  business  have 
found  out  that  better  wine  can  be  made  by 
allowing  the  wine  to  ferment  and  obtain  the 
requisite  age  in  buildings  above  ground,  than 
by  the  old  and  ancient  process  adopted  in 
other  climates  totally  dift'erent  from  that  of 
California.  This  being  the  ease,  the  expense 
of  building  extensive  stone  or  brick  cellars 
can  thus  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  one 
heavy  item  of  expense  in  wine  making  done 
away  with.  Thus  our  wine  makers,  by  ex- 
perience, in  mo.st  cases  dearly  bought,  are 
gradually  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
the  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in  the  cehure 
of  the  grape  and  wine  making. — South  Land. 
*-♦-♦ 

Forests— The  English  Walnut.— It  is 
said  that  the  deficiency  of  forests  in  certain 
parts  of  California  is  at  present  attracting 
attention  in  that  State,  and  the  journals  are 
pressing  upon  farmers  the  necessity  of  plant- 
ing waliiut,  hickory,  orange,  and  locust 
trees,  a.sserting  that  the  crops  would  yield  a 
fair  return  for  the  expenditure.  Thus  a 
grove  of  12,000  English  walnut  trees  in  Los 
Angelos  ctiunty,  one-fourth  in  bearing,  is 
reported  to  j'ield  an  average  of  $30  a  tn^e,  or 
$113,500  in  the  aggregate.  Besides  this,  it 
is  asserted  they  would  afl"ect  the  climate 
beneficially.  In  Egypt,  it  is  said,  the 
eonstrue'tion  of  the  fresh  water  canal 
from  the  Nile  to  Ismalia,  caused  an  ancient, 
dried-up  basin  to  be  covered  with  vegetation 
and  the  trees,  when  grown  up,  changed  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  produced  heavy 
rains. 

♦-•-* 

Grape  Culture  in  Canada. — The  Can- 
ada Farmer  speaks  of  a  large  increase  of 
interest  in  grape  culture  in  Canada.  It 
states  that  in  one  t()wn.ship  on  the  shore  of 
lake  Erie,  the  fiirmers  clubbed  together  and 
sent  oil'  $800  in  one  order  for  grape  vines. 


Knives  and  Forks. — Powdered  charcoal 
is  the  best  thing  to  use  in  scouring  knives 
and  forks. 

—  The  San  Francisco  markets  receive 
about  6,000  pounds  of  strawberries  daily,  and 
they  sell  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 

The  chief  of  the  Botanical  Garden  of 
Ghent  is  reported  as  saying  that  some  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Victoria  Regia  in  that  garden 
have  a  diameter  of  nine  feet,  and  that  he 
placed  246  pounds  of  bricks  on  one  leaf  be- 
fore any  rent  was  shown. 

— The  world  is  a  sea  of  glass ;  affliction 
scatters  our  path  with  sand  and  ashes  in 
order  to  keep  our  feet  from  slipping. 

A  firm  faith  is  one  of  the  best  of  divini- 
ties ;  a  good  life  is  the  best  philosophy ;  a 
clear  conscience  the  best  law ;  honesty  the 
only  true  policy ;  and  temperauce  the  best 
physic. 

— There  is  no  question  so  mighty,  so 
transcendently  important  to  the  well-being 
of  the  human  race  as  the  question  of  Fruit. 

t^^  To  be  able  successfully  to  check  the 
insect  scourge,  and  eventually  to  destroy  the 
more  noxious  kinds,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand their  habits— the  moth  that  lays  the 
eggs,  where  and  when  to  look  for  them,  when 
the  transformations  take  place,  etc.,  and  the 
remedies  to  be  applied,  to  destroy  egg  larva, 
pujia,  or  adult  insect. 

Puffs  op  Preserved  Paste. — Roll  out, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  good  puff  paste, 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  four  inches  square. 
Laj'  a  small  quantity  of  any  kind  of  jam  on 
each  ;  double  them  over,  and  cut  them  into 
square,  triangle,  or  crescent  shape ;  lay  them 
with  paper  on  a  baking  plate  ;  ice  them. 
Bake  them  about  twenty  minutes. 

Green  Tomato  Sweet  Pickle. — Scald 
and  peel  tomatoes  whole;  then  scald  in 
strong  ginger  tea.  For  2  lbs.  of  tomatoes 
make  a  syrup  of  one  pint  of  vinegar  and 
one  pound  of  sugar.  Drain  tomatoes  and 
drop  into  the  syrup  and  cook  till  clear.  Add 
mace,  cinnamon  and  white  ginger.  Have 
the  tomatoes  covered  with  syrup. 

Rhubarb  Vinegar. — The  process  for  10 
gallons  will  be — take  25  ordinary  sized  stalks 
of  rhubarb;  pound  or  crusli  them  with  a 
piece  of  wood  in  the  bottom  of  a  strong  tub; 
add  10  gallons  of  water ;  let  this  stand  24 
hours;  strain  ofl'  the  crushed  rhubarb  and 
add  18  pounds  of  sugar  free  from  molasses, 
and  a  teacupful  of  the  best  brewer's  yeast; 
raise  the  temperature  to  65  deg.  or  68  deg., 
and  put  your  brows  into  a  12-gallou  ca.sk ; 
place  it  iu  a  position  where  the  temperature 
will  not  fall  below  60  deg.  In  a  month 
strain  oft'  from  the  grounds,  returning  it  to 
the  cask  again,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  becomes 
vinegar.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can 
furnish  a  better  method. 

Spickd  Beef. — Chop  fine  the  tough  ends 
of  two  very  large  beefsteak.s,  and  a  piece  of 
raw  suet  about  as  large  as  half  an  egg,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  dried  sum- 
mer savory;  then  add  two  well  beaten  eggs, 
with  about  half  a  pint  of  dried  bread  rolled 
fine,  or  as  much  rolled  crackers,  and  a  piece 
of  fresh  butter  as  large  as  an  egg,  make  it 
into  a  loi  g  roll,  with  flour  enough  to  keep 
it  together,  put  into  a  baking  pan,  with 
dripping  as  large  as  half  an  egg,  and  water 
enough  to  keep  from  burning.  Bake  as  you 
would  a  roasting  piece  of  beef:  when  cold, 
slice  thin  for  the  table. — Agriculturist. 
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Tree,  or  Standard  Roses. 

The  Rose  is  too  generally  known  as  a 
straggling  bush,  unprunecl  and  uncultivated, 
and  comparatively  few  of  our  country  read- 
ers, we  presume,  are  familiar  with  the  fine 
and  striking  floral  effect?  of  the  Upright 
Roses,  which  are  often  formed  of  several  dis- 
tinct varieties  budded  ujjon  one  strong- 
growing,  perpendicular  stock,  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  Skillfully  managed, 
the  tastefully  mingled  colors  of  the  blooms 
on  this  Rose  Trse  form  a  very  lovely  object, 
and  we  commend  the  culture  of  these  petits 
arbres  to  all  amateurs. 

The  old  Manetti,  or  "  Dog  Rose,"  has  gen- 
erally been  used  as  the  stock  upon  which  tlie 
other  varieties  were  budded ;  but,  in  strolling 
around  the  Fair  Grounds,  the  other  day, 
with  Mr.  Joseph  Muller,  (the  gardener  of 
the  Association,)  he  informed  us  that  the 
Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre  promised  to 
take  the  place  of  Manstti  entirely ;  being  a 
very  atrong  and  upright  grower,  and  free 
from  the  Manetti's  very  bad  habit  of  thrown 
ing  up  suckers. 

Among  the  varieties  which  Mr.  Muller  has 
very  successfully  worked  high  up  as  Tree 
Roses,  we  noticed  Charles  Margottin  Soutcnir 
du  Dr.  Jamin,  and  Marschall  Neil.  This  fine 
new  yellow  Rose  surpasses  even  the  Chro- 
matdla,  or  "  Cloth  of  Gold,"  in  richness  and 
beauty,  and  is  a  very  decided  acquisition.  — 
South  Land. 


Room  or  Parlor  Plants. 

Eastern  windows  are  preferabk  to  south- 
ern ones,  the  sun  is  now  too  powerful,  and 
the  morning  sun  being  more  congenial  than 
that  of  the  after  part  of  the  day,  even  west 
and  north  windows  are  now  better  than 
those  opening  toward  the  south.  Plants 
that  become  dusty  should  occasionally  be 
put  out  during  light  showers,  taking  care 
not  to  drench  them.  Roses  and  geraniums 
should  be  kept  very  near  the  light,  or  they 
will  lose  color  and  become  pale. 

Re-pot  or  plant  out  such  as  require  root- 
room.  Keep  hydrangeas  in  shady  situations. 
Cleanse  wood  and  foliage  as  early  as  practi- 
cable. A  little  pulverized  wood  charcoal  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  pots  containing 
parlor  plants,  is  always  advisable,  and  by 
changing  it  two  or  three  times  during  the 
season,  it  will  be  found  to  obviate  bad  odors, 
and  to  increase  the  thriftiness  of  the  plants. 
When  potted  plants  are  placed  in  the  ground 
some  earth  should  be  drawn  up  about  the 
stems,  so  as  to  form  a  cone  to  lead  ofl"  the 
excess  of  moisture.  Very  few  plants  that 
have  been  housed  during  the  winter  will 
stand  the  full  sun  in  early  spring  and 
summer ;  therefore  the  warmest  exposures 
should  not  be  selected  for  them. —  Tlie  Worh- 
ing  Farmer. 


Selection  and  Treatment  of  Roses. 

The  rose  stands  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
list  of  flowers ;  and  every  home  should  be 
made  beautiful  and  fragrant  with  them.  To 
succeed  in  their  cultivation,  the  inexpe- 
rienced should  observe  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

1.  Instead  of  selecting  varieties  from  the 
catalogues  of  nurserymen,  which,  because  of 
glowing  descriptions  are  perfectly  bewilder- 
ing, it  is  wiser  to  request  some  reliable 
person,  who  grows  them  for  market,  to 
furnish,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  a 
few  varieties,  ambracing  diversity  of  colors, 
which  are  strong  growers  and  first  rate 
bloomers. 

3.  While  summer  and  climbing  roses  will 
grow  in  shaded  locations  with  little  atten- 
tion, it  is  otherwise  with  moss,  and  "also 
perpetual  Ijloomers.  1  hese  need  kind  treat- 
ment, and  eunligb*.  They  should  stand  in 
rich  mellow  soil,  kept  free  from  grass  and 
weeds.  And  if  the  ground  around  them  is 
covered  with  manure,  in  the  Fall  or  Spring, 
they  will  repaj'  the  cost,  by  a  more  abun- 
dant yi;'ld  of  fine  blossoms. 

3.  Close  annual  pruning  will  cause  more 
new  wood  to  grow,  and  consequently  ensure 
a  better  show  of  flowers. 

4.  Roses  budding  on  the  wild  root,  grow 
freely  and  blossom  abundantly.  But  they 
always  throw  up  suckers  from  old  roots 
that,  because  of  vigorous  growth,  will  over- 
run and  destroy  the  cultivated  jiart  of  the 
bush,  unless  constantly  watched  and  kept 
oft".  Hence  the  inexperienced  should  always 
order  bushes  grown  upon  their  own  roots. 

5.  In  summi  r,  keep  them  free  from  tlie 
little  slug  or  worm  that  works  upon  the 
leaves.  In  our  nursery,  we  pick  ofl"  and 
destroy  all  leaves  they  are  found  on.  But 
strong  soap  suds  can  be  applied  to  advan- 
tage.— Cor.  Western  Rural. 


A  Comforting  Use  of  Flowers. 

Miss.  F.  Hudson  writes :  "  A  friend  lost  a 
little  child.  When  vay  mother  heard  of  it, 
her  sympathetic  feeling  urged  immediate 
action.  The  universal  desire  to  as.sist  or 
relieve  the  mourning  family,  which  is  always 
felt  when  such  tidings  reach  one,  was  always 
hers.  So  she  went  to  our  beautiful  cemete- 
ry and  gave  directions  for  a  pile  of  ever- 
green boughs  to  be  placed  in  the  yard  where 
the  little  one.  was  to  be  laid.  While  this 
order  was  being  executed,  she  procured 
several  baskets  of  exquisite  flowers  and 
returned  to  the  yard  where  the  grave  was 
already  excavated.  Under  her  direction  it 
was  then  completel}'  lined  with  spruce  and 
hemlock  boughs,  the  heap  of  earth  taken 
from  the  grave  was  also  covered  with  them. 
Then,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
mother  arranged  flowers  amid  all  the  green, 
literall}'  lining  the  grave  with  flowers. — 
They  were  secured  in  their  places  either 
singly,  or  in  tiny  bunches  by  hair-pins.  The 
elfect  of  the  arrangement  was  most  beauti- 
ful, but  its  comparative  efl'ect  still  more  so, 
when  one  saw  and  felt  the  difl'erence  be- 
tween a  bed  of  sweetest  flowers,  and  the 
bare  open  grave.  The  earth  used  in  the 
burial  service  being  but  a  symbol,  certainly 
the  single  lump  softly  dropped  by  our  pastor 
fulfilled  its  purpose  better  than  the  ordinary 
unerring  spadeful." 


Flower  Seeds  in  Pots. 

A  few  general  rules  are  applicable  to  all 
seed  sown  in  pots : 

1.  All  pots  and  pans  used  for  seed  sowing 
should  be  well  drained  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
and,  as  fine  soil  is  much  employed  in  seed 
sowing,  a  layer  of  dry  moss  or  of  roughish 
soil  should  separate  the  drainage  and  the 
fine  soil  above. 

3.  The  soil  on  the  top  surface  of  all  pots, 
pans,  etc.,  used  for  seed  sowing,  should  be 
finely  pulverized  by  sifting. 

3.  Good  sandy  loam  may  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  all  soils  used  for  seed  growing,  but 
it  should  always  have  at  least  half  its  bulk 
of  finely  pulverized  leaf-mould,  peat,  or 
some  vegetable  soil  in  it,  and  fully  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  should  be  sand. 

4.  The  soil  should  be  made  perfectly  fine 
and  firm  in  the  pots,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  small  seeds. 

5.  All  seeds  sown  in  pots,  frames  or  houses 
require  shading  during  sunshine,  and  it  is 
particularly  necessary  for  the  smaller  seeds 
on  the  surface. 


About  Striking  Cuttings. 

Professional  florists  often  throw  much 
mystery  about  this  operation,  but  it  is  a 
simple  thing.  For  .starting  grape  cuttings, 
roses,  verbenas,  geraniums,  fuschias,  try  this 
method: 

Get  a  box,  say  three  feet  long,  two  wide, 
and  eighteen  inches  deep.  Fill  it  half  full 
of  stable  manure,  pressing  the  same  down 
with  a  fork.  Pour  on  two  buckets  of  water, 
then  laj'  on  a  few  inches  of  common  soil, 
leaving  four  inches  depth  on  tlie  top  for 
sand.  Over  this  bo.x  put  a  glass  sash.  Let 
the  first  crude  heat  pass  ofl' before  putting  in 
the  cuttings.  After  putting  them  in,  keep 
the  soil  moist  from  day  to  day  by  watering, 
and  by  shading  for  a  few  hours  at  mid-day. 
When  the  slips  have  rooted  (and  this  will 
be  shown  by  the  growth  of  leaves)  give 
them  more  and  more  light  and  air. — Rural 
Anvrican. 


Mignonette. 

This  fragrant  hard}'  annual  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  description.  To  obtain 
plants  for  blooming  from  December  to  Feb- 
ruary, a  sowing  sliould  be  made  in  July  in 
the  open  ground,  and  the  plants  potted  in 
September.  The  crop  for  March,  April  and 
May  should  be  sown  no  later  than  the  25th 
of  August ;  the  plants  of  this  sowing  will 
not  sufl"er  by  exposure  to  rain  whilst  they 
are  young;  they  must,  however,  be  protected 
from  eaidy  frosts,  like  the  winter  drops. — 
The  third  crop  should  be  sown  in  pots  the 
last  of  February.  Thus,  by  attending  to 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  at  these  three  several 
times,  and  nursing  the  plants  in  a  proper 
manner,  this  fragrant  flower  may  be  had  to 
perfume  the  bouquet  the  year  round — Breck's 
Book  of  Flower's. 


Planting  Roses. 


In  setting  out  my  Tea  and  Bengal  Roses 
I  have  cut  them  all  down  close  to  the 
ground,  both  those  that  I  had  kept  dormant 
during  winter  and  those  that  had  come  to 
me  from  propagating  houses.  It  has  been 
my  practice  in  former  years,  and  althmigh 
ni_y  neighbors  don't  do  it,  yet  while  they 
have  a  few  poor  quite  early  blossoms,  I  find 
mine  keep  blooming,  after  they  once  com- 
mence, all  the  summer  long,  and  so  I  believe 
it's  the  best  way.  In  reiiotting  roses  there 
is  really  nothing  better  than  good  fresh  turf 
loam,  with,  say,  a  fourth  to  a  sixth  of  well 
rotted  manure  thoroughly  intermixed. — 
F.  A.  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CovEBiNG  Seeds  with  Grass. — A  cor" 
respondent  of  the  Rural  Neio  Yorker  says  : 

"I  once  saw  advice  by  Thomas  Rivers  of 
England,  to  use  in  covering  flower  and  other 
small  seeds  the  short  grass  from  the  lawn. — ■ 
On  this  hint  I  acted  "with  good  results  last 
year,  and  am  now  doing  it  again.  I  sow  the 
seeds,  pressing  them  nicely  with  a  board  into 
the  fine  soil;  then  I  sift  just  a  shade  of  clear 
sand  over  and  cover  from  one-half  to  an 
inch  deep,  according  to  the  delicacy  of  my 
seed,  with  the  tine  green  grass  cut  from  my 
lawn.  As  it  dries  and  shrivels  it  becomes 
light  and  the  seeds  come  freely. 
*-** 

B^'A  correspondent  of  the  Soriicvlturist 
says  that  a  fine  low  standard  for  hanging 
basket  is  the  Chinese  Primrose  {Primula 
Sinensis)  bearing  white  or  crimson  flowers. 
Soil — two  parts  garden  mold,  and  one  part 
sand. 
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Water  the  Bees. 

There  is  no  insect  more  fond  of  water 
than  tlic  honey-bee.  In  fact,  water  is  be- 
lieved to  be  absohitoly  indispensable  to  the 
successful  operations  of  the  hive.  Water 
should  at  all  times  be  near  the  bee  stand' 
where  it  will  be  easily  accessible,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
bees  by  drowning,  as  in  open  trouths,  pails, 
or  tubs.  Take  cither  of  the  ve.ssels  men- 
tioned, fill  up  with  water,  and  cover  with  a 
piece  of  coarse  canvass,  such  as  comes 
around  bales  of  sheeting,  and  you  have  a 
most  perfect  watering  place  for  bees.  The 
canvass  should  be  made  to  rest  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  water  oozes  up 
through  the  canvass,  upon  which  the  bees 
may  light  without  danger  of  being  cbowtied, 
as  in  open  vessels. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Do  Bees  Injure  Fruit  Blossoms? 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  Do  you 
really  think  that  bees  in  any  manner  injure 
the  fruit  by  sipping  the  nectar  or  gathering 
the  pollen  from  the  blossoms  ?" 

In  the  first  place  I  will  say,  that  I  think 
that  this  idea  of  bees  injuring  blossoms  of 
any  kind  originated  with  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious people  ;  and  to  illustrate,  I  must 
tell  a  story.  I  once  lived  near  a  lady  of  the 
above  class,  who  in  the  spring  was  C(mtinu- 
ally  complaining  that  Gallup's  bees  were 
carrying  away  all  her  fruit  blossoms,  and 
that  she  should  raise  no  fruit  in  consequence 
thereof  But  as  it  turned  out,  she  raised  an 
abundant  crop  in  spite  of  the  bees.  It  is 
but  four  or  five  years,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Wenliam,  MassachuSL-tts,  decided  that 
there  must  be  no  more  bees  kept  within  the 
town  limits  on  account  of  their  destroying 
the  fruit  blossoms.  Any  one  would  have 
supposed  that  the  days  of  Salem  witchcrafr 
would  have  cured  succeeding  generations  of 
the  old  Bay  State  of  such  ignorance  and 
superstition,  but  it  appears  that  it  did  not. 

The  facts  of  the  ease  are-— that  instead  of 
the  bees  injuring  the  fruit  blossom  or  crop 
in  any  case  whatever,  they  are  an  absolute 
assistance.  So  much  so,  that  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  an  apiary  in  some  seasons, 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  fruit,  where- 
as in  localities  where  no  bees  were  kept 
there  was  comparatively  little.  Bees  are  a 
great  assistance  in  fertilizing  blossoms  that 
otherwise  (or  left  to  nature)  would  not 
become  fertilized,  and  the  clover  or  buck- 
wheat patch  that  produces  the  most  honey 


produces  the  most  seed  invariably.  The 
honey  in  the  blossom,  it  not  taken  out  by 
bees  and  other  insects,  would  be  dried  up  by 
the  sun  or  washed  away  with  rain,  conse- 
quently would  be  a  dead  loss;  but  if  we  have 
bees  to  gather  it,  it  is  so  much  gain,  not 
only  to  the  owner  of  the  bees,  but  to  the 
fruit  grower  and  the  farmer.  I  would  not 
accuse  any  one  of  ignorance  or  superstition, 
but  wiU  say  this  much.  Any  one  who 
accuses  bees  of  injuring  fruit  blossoms  has 
not  carefully  investigated  the  subject.  The 
old  lady  seeing  the  bees  at  work  on  her  fruit 
blossoms  supposed  that  they  were  carrying 
away  the  blosssoms  entire,  and  so  reported 
without  making  any  examination  whatever. 
The  pomologist  should  certainly  keep  a  few 
swarms  of  bees  for  the  purpose  of  their  as- 
sistance in  the  fertalization  of  the  fruit 
blossoms  at  times  when  nature  is  at  fault  on 
account  of  a  peculiar  state  of  the  weather. — 
E.  Oallup,  Orchard,  Iowa. 


Ventil.^ting  Honey  Caps. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  be- 
lieves that  the  caps  of  bee  hives  should  be 
sufficiently  ventilated  to  relievo  them  from 
a  confined  and  melting  heat,  when  the  bees 
are  storing  honey  in  them  in  hot  weather, 
and  to  carry  off  all  dampness  in  cold  weath- 
er ;  while  at  some  other  times,  little  or  no 
ventilation.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
have  some  method  by  which  ventilation  can 
be  easily  regulated.  Id  the  absence  of  a 
better  plan,  the  followiiig  will  be  simple  and 
eflectual. 

For  ventilators  bore  four  holes  of  one  inch 
each  in  diameter,  in  the  sides  of  the  cap ' 
cover  these  holes  or  ventilators  on  the  innep 
side  with  wire  cloth  ;  and  on  the  <mtside  put 
on  the  ventilating  button,  made  as  follows' 
Take  a  strip  of  board,  three  inches  long,  one 
inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  five-si.xteenths  of 
an  inch  thick ;  make  the  ends  oval,  and  cut 
away  half  the  thickness  of  the  strip  or  but- 
ton clear  across  its  width,  and  to  the  length 
of  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  In  the  center  of 
the  button  bore  a  hole  to  receive  a  light,  one 
inch  screw,  to  hold  it  in  place,  and  around 
which  it  revolves.  To  mount  it,  turn  the 
halved  side  of  the  button  towards  the  cap, 
and  lay  it  horizontally  and  centrally  below 
the  ventilator,  so  that  the  upper  edge  of  the 
former  will  come  flush  with  the  lower  edge 
of  the  latter;  drive  in  your  screw,  which 
should  be  very  firm  in  the  cap  and  somewhat 
loose  in  the  button.  Now  turn  up  the 
halved  end  of  the  button  over  the  ventilator, 
which  will  then  be  somewhat  darkened,  yet 
admit  air  freely,  and  be  measurably  protected 
against  driving  storms.  With  the  other  end 
of  the  button,  tlic  air  can  be  entirely  shut 
off,  or  regul.ited  at  will. 

I  have  for  many  years  used  the  device 
above  described  on  some  of  my  hives,  with 
entire  satisfaction. 


Loss  OP  Bees. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer  writes :  I  have  lost  one  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  bees  this  winter,  on 
account  of  having  them  fly  out  to  disgorge 
themselves.  All  of  the  fall  bees  died  in  old 
stocks,  so  what  few  remain  are  weak.  Some 
of  our  bee  men  have  lost  all  of  their  bees, 
some  have  one  left  who  kept  thirty  or  forty 
hives;  we  have  the  blues  over  our  bees,  but 
I  for  one  will  try  to  get  agoing  if  nothing 
happens.  I  lost  seventy-five  Italian  colonies. 
I  have  kept  bees  forty-eight  years  and  never 
lost  the  same  worth  in  all  my  life  before. 

The  use  of  woolen  gloves  when  operating 
among  bees  is  objectionable,  as  everything 
that  is  rough  or  hairy  has  an  extremely 
irritating  influence  on  bees. 


Bleaching  Beeswajc. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  writing  from  New  York,  gives 
a  convenient  and  simple  process  for  bleach- 
ing beeswax : 

"The  yellow  wax  is  first  melted  in  a 
kettle,  and  then  is  dipped  out  into  a  long  tin 
vessel  that  will  hold  two  or  three  gallons, 
and  which  has  a  row  of  small  holes  about 
the  diameter  of  a  knitting  needle  in  the 
bottom.  This  vessel  is  fixed  over  a  cj'linder 
of  wood  two  feet  in  length  and  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  which  is  made  to  revolve  like  a 
grindstone  in  one  end  of  a  trough  of  water 
two  and  one-half  feet  in  width,  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  in  depth.  As 
the  melted  wax  falls  in  small  streams  on 
this  wet  revolving  cylinder  it  flattens  out 
into  a  thin  ribbon  and  float  ofl"  toward  the 
other  end  of  the  trough  of  water.  It  is  then 
dipped  out  with  a  skimmer,  {that  may  be 
made  of  osier  twigs,)  .spread  on  a  table  with 
a  top  made  of  small  willow  rods  covered 
with  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  then  exposed 
in  this  way  to  the  sun  until  bleached. 


Bee  Miller— How  to  destroy  it. 

Much  may  be  done  in  spring  to  extermi- 
nate the  millers  for  the  season  from  your 
colonies.  The  worms  are  in  the  hives ;  the 
eggs  having  been  deposited  there  by  the 
parent  miller  the  fall  before,  they  are  kept 
alive  by  the  animal  heat  of  the  colonj'. 
Early  in  the  spring  these  worms,  having 
done  all  the  harm  they  personally  can  among 
the  combs,  being  gnawed  out  hy  the  bees, 
drop  to  the  bottom  board,  and  "cast  about  " 
for  a  place  to  weave  their  cocoon,  from 
which  they  will  emerge  millers;  and  if 
females,  capable  of  depositing,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated, forty  thousand  eggs  each.  As  every 
one  of  these  eggs  may,  uiider  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, become  a  worm,  and  as  there 
are  four  generations  of  them  in  a  single 
season,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they  so  easily 
take  possession  of  weak  cobmies. 

A  jierfect  remedy  is  found  if  the  bee-keeper 
can  destroj'  every  worm  about  his  hive  in 
the  spring.  This  is  not  Lard  to  do,  if  ever3' 
morning  the  hives  are  visited  and  the  bottom 
board  examined.  There  the  worm  will  be 
found,  and  can  easily  be  killed.  If  n<it 
found,  as  the  day  grows  warm  it  will  crawl 
into  some  crevice  and  "four  generations  of 
forty  thousand  each  may  be  provided  for  !" 
If  this  is  done  for  a  few  mornings  when  the 
bees  commence  to  work  and  "clean  house" 
in  the  spring,  there  will  be  no  millers  hatch 
about  your  own  hives.  Careless  bee-keepers 
in  the  neighborhood  may  allow  some  to 
comcto  oou,  but  the  miller  does  not  fly  far 
from 'the  place  where  it  hatches. — Ex. 
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NURSERYMENS    DIRECTORY. 


HUBBARD,  T.  S.  &  CO  ,  Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 
strong,  heallhy  Roots,  true  to  name,  and  CHEiP. 
Price  List  free.    Predonia,  N.  Y. 
ANDREWS,  C,  Nurseryman,  Siberian  Winter  Ap- 
ples a  specialty.    Marengo,  III. 
ALLIS,  S.  J.,  Keystone  Grape  Nurseries,  North  East 

Pa. 
BATES  S.  &  SON,  Propagators  of  Hardy  Nnrsery 

Stock.  Stockton,  Minn. 
BURRAS,  OSCAR,  Choice  Seed  Potatoes.  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds  specialties.  North  Pairfleld,  O. 
BIRD,  W.  &  CO.  Nurserymen,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
BRAGG,  L.  D.,  &Co.,  General  Nurserymen,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
BRUNER,  D.  T.,  General  Nursery,  Toledo,  Tama 

Co.,  Iowa. 
BLAIR  BROS.,  Lee's  Summit  Nurseries,  Ornamental 
Roses,  Bulbs;  Lee's  Summit,  J.ackson  Co.,  Mo. 
BUDD,  J.  L.,  General  Nnrsery;  Evergreens  from  seed 

a  specialty.    Shellsburg,  Iowa. 
BRYANT,  A..  JR  ,  Nursery ;  specialty,  yonng  Ever- 
greens, forest  trees,  grapes,  &c.   Princeton,  111. 
BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Salem  Grape  Nurseries;  specialty 
Salem,  Rogers'  Hybrids,  &c.;  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
BAKER  &,  Co.,  Toledo  Nurseries;  a  full  assortment 

offered.    Toledo,  Ohio. 
BARBER,  JOEL  &  A.  M.,  Miner  Plum  a  specialty ; 

Lancaster,  Wis. 
BOWER,  S.,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  Cedar 

Rapids,  Iowa. 
CALDWELL,  W.  B.,  Parris  Nursery.    SweetPota- 

toes  and  Plants,  Parris,  III. 
CAMPBELL,  GEO.  W.,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 

and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
CROWELL,   H.  F.,    Fairview    Avenue    Nurseries, 

Hammonton,  N.J. 
CROUSE,  BRO,  Nurserymen,  Lonora,  Hancock  Co., 

111. 
CONGDON,  J.  Z.,  General  Nursery  and  Experimen- 
tal Garden,  Onarga,  Ills. 
DAVIS,  H.  W.,  Nurseryman,  Apple  Stocks  and  Root 

Grafts  specialties.    Decatur,  III. 
DWIRE,  HARRISON,  Nurseryman,  De  Witt,  Clinton 

County,  Iowa. 
EDGERTON,  JOHN,  Vinewood  Garden  and  Nur- 
sery.   Coal  Creek,  Iowa. 
EASLEY,  B.  S.,  PERU  NURSERIES,  Proprietor, 

Peru,  Nebraska. 
EDWARDS,    SAMUEL,    Evergreen    Nursery   and 

Fruit  Farm     Mendota,  111. 
ENNIS,  DR.  JOHN  E.  &  Co.,  Gen'l  Nursery,  Hedge 

and  Forest  Tree  Seeds,  Lyons,  Iowa. 
ELLSWhRTH,  LEWIS  &  CO.,    DuPage  Co.  Nur- 
series, Napierville,  Illinois. 
FROST,  E.  C.  Highland  Nurseries;  established  in 

1843 ;  Watkius,  New  York. 
FOSTER,  SUEL,  General  Nursery,  Evergreens  and 
European  Larch;  no  humbug;  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
GOULD,  INGRAHAM,   General  Nursery;  72  acres; 

Catalogues  free  ;  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
GALUSHA,  O.  B.,  Gen'l  NurseiT  ;  specialties.  Ever, 
greens*  Apples;  Morris,  Ill.,on  C.  R.  I.  <fcP.  R 
GREBNMAN,  C.  H.,  Nur.'erymau;  Janesville  Grape 

a  specialty     Milton,  Wis. 
HOOPS  BRO'S  &  THOM,\S,   complete  assortment. 
Evergreens,  Roses  and  Seedlings,  Westchester,  Pa. 
HEIKER,  W.  F.,  General  Nursery  Stock.    Nursery 

established  in  18-22.    Dayton,  Ohio. 
HOAGG  &  BENNETT,  Petds  County  Nursery,  Se- 

dalia.  Mo. 
HANSON,  H.,  General  Nursery,  Portland,  Oregon. 
HUDSON,  T.  K..  New  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn  and  Oats, 

Kansas  City,  Mo 
HALL,    DANIEL  L.,    Madison    County   Nurseries, 

Alton,  111. 
HANCE  &  SON,  Peach  Trees  a  specialty.  Red  Bank, 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
HANAN,  B.  P.,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  Lu- 

ray,  Clark  Co.,  Mo. 
HARGIS  &  SOMERS,  Star  Nurseries,  wholesale  and 

retail,  Quincy,  111. 
H.  E.  HOOKER  &  BROTHER,  Nurserymen;  Pear 

Trees  a  specialty.    Rochester,  N.  Y. 
HEINL  BROTHER'S,  Nurserymen;  Irish  Junipers  a 

specialty.    Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
KNOWLTON,  I.  S.,  Rock  river  Nuraeries.     Gener- 
al a8.sortment.    Byron,  Ogle  Co.,  111. 
KELLOGG,  GEORGE  J.,  Belle  Cottage  Nurseries, 

Jane sv ire.  Wis. 
LEWIS,  MAR  UN,    Anoka  Nursery;    Hardy  Fruit 

Trees  a  specialty.    Auoki,  Minn. 
LONG  WORTH,  WM.,  formerly  of  Dubuque,  Iowa; 

Gcnercl  Nursery  business,  Bloomington,  III. 
LITTLE,  J.  T.  Wachusa  Nursery  ;  Ornamental  Trees, 

Evergreens,  Ac;  Dixon,  111. 
LONG.  A.  &  SON,  Nursery,  Hed"e  Plants  and  Early 
Rose  Potatoes,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 


MANSON,  J.  E.,  Tennessee  Nursery,  Muitreesboro, 

Tenn. 
MANNING,   J.    W.,    General   Nursery,    Reading, 

Mass. 
MORGAN,  E.  D.,  General  Nui'sery  business,  Pella, 

Iowa. 
MAXWELL,  T.  C.  &  BROS.,  Nurserymen,  Geneva, 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

McWHORTER  &  HAYS,  Nurserymen,  Aledo,  Ills. 

MATHEWS,  JAS.  &  SON,  General  Nursery;  choice 

Grape  Vines  and  Evergreens;  Knoxville,  Iowa. 

MURDOCH,  JOHN  R.  &  A.,  Nurserymen,  Florists 

and  Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
MADDOCKS,    A.    W.,    Great   Western   Nurseries; 

established  1S47;  Toledo,  Ohio. 
MARSHALL,  S.  B.,    General    Nursery;     specialty. 

Grimes'  Golden  Apple  ;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
NEALY  BROS.  &  BOCH,  Nurserymen,  Buriington, 

Iowa. 
NOURSE,  WHITE  &  CO,,  Pot,  Plant,  and  Garden 

Trellises,  Westboro,  Mass. 
NOURSE,   WM.   A.,    General  Nursery  and  Forest 

Tree  Seedlings,  Moline,  III. 
NOSMAN,  LEVI,  General  Nursery  business,  Pella, 

Iowa. 
OTTO  &  ACHELIS.  (late  J.  L.  Darlington  &  Co.,) 

Marris  Nurseries,  Westchester,  Pa. 
PATTERSON,  CHARLES,  Hedge  Plants  and  Apple 

Seedlings,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
PLUMB,  J.  C,  Nur.-eryman,  Milton,  Wisconsin. 
PECK,   D.  E.  &  CO..   Nurserymen,    Marengo,  Mc- 

Henry  Co.,  Illinois. 
PITTS,  T.  J.,  Hardy  Fruit  and  Evergreen  Nursery, 

Nashua,  Iowa. 
RICHMOND,    J.   &   E.,    Prospect    Hill    Nursery, 

Geneseo,  Henry  Co.,  111. 
SCOTT,  ROBERT,  Nurseryman,  Small  Fruits  and 

Evergreens  specialties.    LaPorte,  Ind. 
SHERMAN.  BUEL,  Nurseryman  ;  European  Larch 

a  specialty.    Fredericksburg,  Iowa. 
SCOTT,  D.  WILMOT,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Ga- 
lena, 111. 
SHEARMAN,  J.  S.,  Northwestern  Nurseries;  Green- 
house Plants  a  specialty ;  Rockf'ord,  111. 
SEELY,  C.  W.,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  and 

Ornamental  Plants,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
THOMAS,  SILAS,  Clinion  Nursery.    Complete  as- 
sortment of  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
TERRY,   H.   A.,    Nurseryman,    Florist,   and   Fruit 
Grower,  Crescent  City,  Iowa. 

TULL,  JOHN  R.  &  SON,  Tulland  Nnrsery  and  Gar- 
den, Pontoosuc,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

VAIL,  A.  H.  &  Co.,  General  Nursery,  Marengo, 
McHenry  Co.,  111. 

VICK,  J.\MES.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
&c.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WATSON,  B.  M.,  General  Nursery  and  Seeds,  Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

WOODARD.  L.  &  Co,  Gen'l  Nursery,  Apple  and  Pear 
Seedlings,  Root  Grafts,  &c.,  Marengo,  111. 

WEIR,  D.  B.,  Nursery  and  Fruit  Growing,  Lacon, 
Illinois. 

WEED,  JAMES,  Fruit,  Nursery,  and  Sweet  Pota- 
toes, Muscatine,  Iowa. 

WOODRUFF,  J.,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Ripon,  Wis. 
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Seedling  Apples. 

We  woukl  call  Mr.  Suel  Foster's  attention 
to  one  fact,  that  when  he  wishes  to  criticise 
us  that  he  reads  with  care  and  remembers 
what  we  say. 

The  right  of  a  critic  to  misquote  or  force 
a  meaning  we  cannot  tolerate.  When  Mr. 
Foster  undertakes  to  explain  what  he  has 
previously  said  about  the  Kansas  Queen 
apple  by  referring  to  wbat  we  have  said  as 
a  fouudutiou  for  his  remarljs,  we  say  he  is 
bound  by  candor,  honor,  and  his  own  sake, 
as  well  as  the  public  good  to  give  what  we 
ham  said  instead  of  something  else. 

He  says  in  June  No.  of  ,the  Pomologist, 
"  Of  course  I  know  nothing  of  the  apple,  I 
was  only  .speaking  of  wliat  Mr.  iStaynian 
said  of  it ;  and,  as  I  thougiit,  was  placing  too 
much  dependence  on  the  parent  variety  of 
its  origin."  "For  Mr.  btayiuan  said:  It 
being  a  seedling  of  the  Ben  Davis  is  sufficient 
guaranty,"  etc. 

Now,  Mr.  Foster,  we  would  not  sa}'  one 
word  to  mar  your  feelings,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  friendship  and  kindness  we  must  say  that 
we  have  been  writing  about  facts  and  not 
fiction;  the  above  we  have  never  said  or 
even  .so  iiilimated.  By  referring  to  our 
article  in  PVbruary  No.  of  Pomologist  you 
will  discover  your  mistake  and  of  course 
corrtcl  it. 

We  would  not  feel  much  concerned  about 
this  particular  article  if  there  was  not  some 
important  principle  connected  with  it. 


We  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  dis- 
cussing this  subject  in  the  Oardners  Monthly 
and  other  papers,  and  our  views  have  be- 
come public  property,  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  made  say  anything  coutradictoi*y  to 
those  views  until  tirst  being  convinced  of 
our  error. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  would 
say  that  healthy  and  hardy  offsprings  must 
have  healthy  and  hardy  parentage,  but  it 
does  not  necessarilj'  follow  that  they  are  all 
liealihy  and  hardy,  but  It  follows  as  a  law  Of 
nature  that  no  offtJpriug  can  be  more  hardy 
and  healthy  than  the  parents.  That  the 
signs  of  these  conditions  are  made  manifest 
by  particular  characteristics  as  the  color  of 
bark,  leaf,  flmoer,  fruit  arid  seeds. 

Tliat  there  is  a  law  of  variation,  variega- 
tion and  degeneracy.  These  being  funda- 
mental principles  we  need  never  look  or 
expect  healthy  and  hardy  seedlings  from 
tender  varieties.  Had  this  law  been  fully 
understood  we  would  not  hear  persons  advo- 
cate that  seedlings  were  always  hardy.  The 
fallacy  of  this  doctrine  we  have  fully  shown 
many  years  ago  by  absolute  facts,  having 
over  forty  thousand  apple  seedlings  of  differ 
ent  ages  killed,  while  many  grafted  varieties 
were  not  Injured  and  others  but  slightly. 
Who  has  ever  produced  a  healthy,  hardy 
tree,  from  the  seed  of  a  tender,  feeble  varie- 
ty. If  this  is  a  fact,  which  we  fully  believe, 
it  is  all  a  humbug  to  be  experimenting  and 
trj'ing  to  raise  valuable  and  desirable  sorts 
from  most  of  our  common  kinds.  The  field 
is  a  narrow  one,  confined  to  those  only 
known  to  be  very  hardy  and  he<dthy  and  hy- 
bridization and  cro.^sing  the  only  rational 
and  scientific  method  of  producing  what  we 
desire. 

J.  Slatman,  Ass't.  Ed. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 
Hedge  Fruit. 

The  celebrated  Dutchess  Pear  was  dis- 
covered in  a  hedge  by  the  lady  whose  name 
it  bears.  The  most  flourishing  and  prolific 
appl(!  tree  on  my  farm  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
thorn  hedge  where  it  grew  spontaneously 
wilhnait  the  least  culture;  whereas  several 
have  died  which  I  bought  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  nurseries  in  Maryland  and  planted 
here  about  30  years  ago,  I  have  utterly 
failed  to  produce  one  crop  of  apples,  and  one- 


half  the  varieties  not  a  bushel  during  the 
whole  period ! !  Consequently  I  grubbed 
them  all  up  this  spring,  having  failed  to 
notice  any  good  result  from  the  application 
of  a  cart-load  of  good  barn  yard  manure  to 
each,  a  few  years  since.  The  mistake  I 
made  was  in  planting  them  too  deep,  in  a 
good,  white  oak  soil,  where  a  crop  of  fine 
timber  had  recently  exhausted  the  potash 
from  this  alluvial  soil,  whereas  on  virgin 
soil,  derived  directly  from  the  disintegration 
of  granite  and  other  feld-spar  rocks,  this 
succession  of  timber  would  not  be  injurious, 
except  perhaps  in  reduplicating  the  insects 
which  are  peculiar  to  trees.  Nevertheless, 
as  I  can  now  depend  on  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  substitute  for  wood  ashes,  I  have 
planted  on  the  same  spot  five  peach  pits  at 
intervals  of  twenty  feet  over  ten  acres. 
These  I  selected  from  the  largest  peaches  of 
a  most  flourishing  orchard  of  four  years' 
growth.  Moreover,  the  pits  from  the  white 
peaches  are  planted  separately — all  being 
open  stones. 

Now,  I  must  beg  through  your  columns, 
the  opinion  of  some  expert,  (if  such  ex- 
perience is  not  embraced  in  the  editorial 
department,)  whether  it  is  probable  that 
any  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  seed  as  above — if  I  bud 
them  from  young  trees  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  successful  varieties  that  the  experience 
of  this  vicinity  indicates?  I  hope  to  express 
m}'  own  theory  with  regard  to  the  "  compare 
ative  vitality  of  trees  "  at  some  future  time. 
My  own  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
bud,  or  even  a  graft  from  an  old  tree  is  very 
unreliable,  but  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion is  so  limited  that  it  may  not  only  be 
worthless  but  injurious,  except  as  indicating 
the  great  importance  of  soil  plant  food  and 
origiiial  vitality  over  culture;  also,  the  com- 
pai'ative  invalidity  of  the  usual  objections  to 
tlie  hedge  form  of  culture  indicated  on  page 
46,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  nat- 
ural arrangement  of  all  large  standard  pear 
trees,  each  limb  may  be  regarded  as  the 
e(|uivalent  of  a  complete  dwarf  pear,  and  if 
so,  it  certaiul}'  has  not  one-seventh  part  of 
the  room  I  allow  my  dwarfs,  nor  one-third 
the  exposure  to  the  sun;  nor  can  it  have  as 
direct  or  abundant  and  exclusive  a  supply  of 
soil  food  when  compared  with  that  derived 
directly  through  the  quince  near  tlie  earth. 
David  Stewart,  M.  D. 
Port  Penn,  Delaware. 
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List  of  Apples  for  an  Orchard  of  one  Hun- 
dred Trees- 

Tlie  following  list  of  Summer,  Fall  and 
Winter  apples  lor  an  orchard  of  cue  hundred 
trees  was  adopted  hy  the  Leavenworth, 
(Kansas)  County,  Horticultural  Society  at  its 
January  aud  February  meetings. 

Summer.— Early  Hurvest,  11 ;  Red  Astra- 
chan,  14  ;  Summer  Pearmaiii,  11 ;  Beuoiii, 
10  ;  Sweet  June,  20 ;  Cooper's  Early  White, 
24  ;  Duchess  of  Oldeuburg,  10. 

Fall.— Lowell,  19:  Maiden  Blush,  20; 
Baiky's  Sweet,  2 ;  Early  Pennock,  12;  Au» 
tumn  Swaar,  26;  Smoke-house,  21 

Winter.— Jonathan,  17;  Ben  Davis,  21; 
Raules' Jaunet,  16;  Winesap,  32;  McAffecs' 
Nousucl:,  6  ;  Willow  Twig,  7 ;  Hartford  Sweet 
1. 

In  presenting  the  above  list  of  apples  to 
to  the  public,  we  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks. 

It  is  the  habit  of  horticultural  societies  to 
determine  by  a  vote  what  varieties  of  fruit 
are  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  The 
fallacy  of  this  method  of  arriving  at  the  val- 
ue of  any  variety  is  so  self  evident  that  we 
hope  to  soon  see  it  abolished. 
.  To  illustrate  this  fallacy,  we  will  give  an 
instance.  At  our  State  horticultural  meeting 
ia  '68,  the  Jonathan  was  added  to  the  list.of 
apples  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  with 
but  few,  if  any,  dissenting  votes.  At  anoth- 
er session  of  our  meeting  an  individual 
moved  to  have  it  reconsidered,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  seen  some  apples  badly  specked 
and  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  that  place. — 
By  an  effort,  he  made  the  imijressiou  upon 
the  iuexperieuccd,  that  it  was  unworthy  and 
it  was  rejected  from  the  list  by  a  vote  of  the 
society,  although  there  were  a  number  of 
persons  present  who  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  fully  warrant  its  retention. 

This  we  considered  at  the  time  an  unwar- 
rantable outrage  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
against  e.xperience  and  facts,  which  another 
year  confirmed  by  the  Society  placing  it  on 
their  list,  and  it  was  even  acquiesed  in  by  the 
person  who  moved  its  rejection.  We  notice 
the  same  difficulty  at  the  Central  Illinois 
horticultural  meeting,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer 
On  apples.  Dr.  Hull  said  he  was  opposed  to 
making  or  having  a  list ;  one  half  of  the 
society  might  grind  out  a  list,  which  if  sub- 
mitted to  the  other  half  would  be  rejected. 
If  the  society  would  appoint  a  small,  select 
committee  composed  of  its  most  experienced 
men,  then  it  might  be  pos.sible  to  get  a  list 
that  would  be  of  some  little  value ;  but  a 
much  better  way  would  be  for  the  society  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  varieties;  this  course 
would  bring  out  information  respecting  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  district.  The  facts 
so  elicited  could  be  published  in  the  proceed- 
ings and  would  go  for  what  they  ai'e  wortli. 
Should  any  one  waat  a  list,  his  best  plan 
would  be  to  go  to  some  experienced  cultiva- 
tor of  his  own  neighborhood  and  get  the 
names  of  sorts  that  have  succeeded  on  soil 


.similar  to  his  own.  Such  a  selection  might 
be  valuable,  whereas,  a  list  made  by  the  vote 
of  the  society,  would  apply  to  no  special  lo- 
cality aud  would  be  worthless." 

"  Dr.  Morse  was  satisfied  that  these  remarks 
were  correct  but  would  recommend  that  new 
sorts  be  discussed."  "'  Mr.  Dunlap  would  not 
advise  the  making  or  voting  on  a  list  of  ap- 
ples. Let  each  give  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vation. Beginners  could  learn  from  the 
nearest  experienced  horticulturist  what  va- 
rieties would  be  best  in  their  locality." 
"  After  these  remarks,  the  society  agreed  to 
dispense  with  making  a  list,  and  called  for 
remarks  on  varieties." 

Never  were  remarks  more  appropriate 
than  the  above,  and  coming  as  they  do  from 
such  distinguished  horticulturists,  they  have 
important  weight  and  should  be  dulj'  consid- 
ered, 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  we  are  not 
alone  iu  a  similar  move,  but  sustained  by 
such  high  authority,  which  is  some  relief, 
knowing  our  views  were  not  favorably  re- 
ceived. Growing  Iruit  is  more  than  a  con- 
jecture or  opinion.  It  is  a  fact,  a  science,  and 
a  realization. 

Health,  hardiness,  early  maturity,  produc- 
tiveness, versatility  of  character,  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  careful  comparison  of  va- 
rieties under  various  conditions.  This 
requires  time,  experience  and  close  observa- 
tion. He  who  has  not  had  those  opportu- 
nities is  not  prepared  to  give  even  a  correct 
opinion,  let  alone  facts.  It  is  this,  which 
produces  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the 
opiniim  of  horticulturists;  were  they  equally 
experienced  ituder  like  condition,  there 
would  be  but  little  difference  iu  their  opin- 
ions. 

Self  esteem,  approbativeness  and  egotism 
often  take  the  place  of  experience,  and 
even  dictate  what  varieties  we  should 
plant,  how  it  should  be  done,  and  also  their 
after  treatment. 

We  have  before  us  a  list  of  apples  in  the 
Kansas  Fa/rmer,  recommended  for  a  farm 
orchard  of  100  trees  for  northern  Kansas. 
The  individual  attempts  to  give  the  propor- 
tion of  each  kind  by  first  endeavoring  to 
show  his  disinterestedness  in  the  following 
quaint  style.  He  says,  "  it  has  no  tinge  of 
interest  or  pride  of  opinion  about  it,  two  ele- 
ments to  be  carefully  guarded  agaiust  in 
accepting  the  opinions  of  any  one  upon  this 
subject."  It  is  remarkable  how  the  status  of 
a  nursery  or  orchard  will  affect  the  opin- 
ion of  its  owner  upon  the  merits  of  a  given 
variety  of  fruit.  It  is  hard  to  coudenui  the 
big  end  of  a  nursery  slock  one  has  got  ready 
for  market — just  for  the  public  good ;  aad  a 
man  will  about  as  soon  make  a  public  expose 
of  the  faull  s  of  hischild  as  of  his  pet  trees," 
All  this  twaddle  about  nurserymen  and 
fruit  growers  xuvty  gratify  self  esteem  aud 
approbativeness,  but  comes  with  poor  grace 
from  a  person  who  has  never  grown  or 


fruited  one  of  the  varieties  in  Kansas,  or 
perhaps  no  where  else,  and  who  is  unable 
to  give  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
fruit  and  trees  he  recommends. 

If  tree  and  fruit  growers  are  not  compe- 
tent to  recommend  varieties,  how  much  less 
must  the  individual  be,  who  has  to  depend 
upon  them  for  the  little  be  knows. 

Would  he  condemn  the  opinion  of  such 
men  as  Meehan,  Wilder,  Downing,  Elliott, 
Warder,  Barry,  Hull,  Flagg,  and  many 
others,  because  they  were  cither  tree  or 
fruit  growers.  It  has  almost  become  pro- 
verbial for  those  horticulturists  to  condemn 
defective  varieties;  and  they  show  little 
mercy  on  those  sorts  they  have  spent  years 
of  toil  and  care  and  have  proved  unworthy. 
But  let  us  see  what  this  individual  has  to 
say  who  knows  more  of  the  capabilities  and 
prospects  of  fruit  growing  in  Kansas  than 
any  ten  men  in  it.  He  says  "  a  commercial 
orchard,  set  for  the  sole  end  of  realizing  the 
most  money  per  acre  from  it,  and  a  farm  or- 
chard set  for  the  benefit  and  gratification  of 
its  present  and  future  possessor,  are  quite 
two  things.  The  first  in  Kansas  would  be 
limited  to  about  ten  varieties — less  than 
more.  The  second  will  require,  in  addition 
to  those  almost  as  many  more."  As  the  list 
of  apples  given  embraces  more  than  ten,  and 
is  headed  farm  orchard,  and  a  commercial 
and  farm  orchard  "are  quite  two  tldngf," 
how  does  it  come  that  15  trees  out  of  100 
are  Ben  Davis,  which  he  says  "is  one  of  the 
poorest  apologies  for  an  apple  that  a  prolific 
nature  has  ever  produced."  This  of  course 
must  be  granted  to  be  correct,  as  it  has  "  no 
tinge  of  interest  or  pride  of  opinion  about  it,'' 
and  requires  no  effort  of  the  imagination  or 
wonder  how  he  knows  what  a  prolific  nature 
Ms  produced. 

He  recommends  15  Raule's  Jannet,  which 
he  says  "  that  if  the  trees  are  to  grow  and 
fruit  uncared  for  aud  unpruned,  it  is  better 
not  to  set  them  at  all.  To  produce  fine 
fruit,  uniform  in  size  and  perfect  in  flavor, 
the  tree  tops  must  be  kept  open  and  severely 
pruned."  How  lias  he  discovered  this  tree 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule? 
When  and  where  did  he  try  this  experiment  ? 
or  course  it  could  not  have  comefroma  tree 
or  fruit  grower,  or  it  might  have  some  "  pride 
of  opinion  about  it." 

By  what  method  did  he  discover  that 
Lady-finger  (Kirby  Red)  was  adapted  to 
Northern  Kansas?  Did  he  ever  find  it 
growing  there?  Also,  upon  what  evidence 
does  he  recommend  Fall  Pippin,  Swaar, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  aud  Northern  Spy? 
We  herewith  annex  this  list  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  experienced  orchardists,  classed 
under  its  various  seasons : 


Early  Summer. 

2.  Early  Harvest. 

3,  Red  June. 


JiiiU. 


Winter. 

S.  R.  I.  Greening. 
5.  Kirby  Red. 
5.  Rome  Beauty. 
5.  W.  \V.  Pearmain. 


4.  Cooper's  Early  Wliite.   5.  Jonathan. 
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5.  Lowell. 
3.  Maidens  Blush. 
2.  Fall  Pippin. 
2.  Bailey's  Sweet. 


3.  Swaar. 

3.  Northern  Spy. 
15.  Ben  Davis. 
15.  Wine  Sap. 
15.  Raule's  Jsnnet. 

5.  MoA  tree's  Nonsuch 


In  this  list  of  one  hundred  trees  for  a 
farra-orchavd,  there  is  not  even  a  succession 
of  fruit  from  the  commencement  to  the  end 
of  the  season.  There  is  not  oue-third  as 
many  early  summer  apples  as  thi're  is  fall, 
and  there  is  a  gap  of  nearly  three  months — 
from  October  to  January— without  ripe  fruit 
in  its  s -ason.  It  is  very  evident  to  any 
experienced  horticulturist  that  the  balance- 
wheel  was  thrown  out  of  place,  and  the  grist 
was  ground  out  in  hap-hazzard  confusion,  and 
the  list  is  about  as  well  adapted  to  any  other 
place. 

Had  it  been  but  an  error  of  judgment,  it 
might  have  been  overlooked,  but  it  was  a 
prepared  and  delibL-rate  attack  oa  the  mo- 
tives of  horticulturists,  by  an  endeavor  to 
shield  himself  under  the  cloak  of  "  no  tinge 
of  interest  or  pride  of  opinion." 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  the  above 
comments  in  defence  of  our  profession. 
Many  of  us  have  become  grey,  and  have 
nearly  spent  a  life  time  in  the  cause.  To  be 
assailed  by  a  youthful  editor  who  has  lived 
but  a  few  years  in  the  State,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  defend  ourselves,  as  well  as  guard  the 
public  welfare. 

He  who  lives  in  a  city  and  edits  a  paper 
pertaining  to  horticulture,  where  there  are 
more  than  5,000  close  planted  fruit-trees — 
many  bearing — and  he  is  unable  to  .see  or 
comprehend  it  until  Dr.  "Warder  illustrates 
the  system  on  a  blackboard,  is  certainly 
poorly  tiualified  to  dictate  to  the  public  on 
tree  planting. — |AssT.  Ed. 


Col.  Wilder's  Alpine  Crosses. 

In  a  paper  on  Alpines  last  winter,  we  inci- 
dentally referred  to  Col.  Wilder's  curious 
crosses  with  Alpine  and  Virginian  breeds  of 
strawberries.  In  a  private  letter,  with  other 
things,  we  have  some  further  account  of 
them,  which  we  know  Mr.  Wilder  s  love  of 
the  subject  will  pardon  us  for  extracting  for 
our  readers : 

"  My  seedling  strawberries  eight  months 
from  seed,  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  are  the  most  interesting 
experiments  in  crossing  I  have  met  yet,  with 
Wilson  with  Royal  Hautbois,  crosses  with 
Haulbois  foliage  and  Wilson  flower.  Pistill- 
ate No.  60,  crossed  with  Napoleon  III,  pro- 
duces a  noble  truss  of  pistillate  flowers. 
Napoleon  III  crossed  with  Hautbois,  brings 
a  new  type  of  Hautbois,  with  very  dark, 
round  foliage  and  large  flowers.  Wilson 
crossed  with  Triumph,  some  plants  are 
hermaphrodite  and  others  pistillati'.  Napol- 
eon III  and  Triumph,  glorious  plant  with 
splendid  trusses.  Jucunda  by  Napoleon  III, 
very  promising,  <fcc.,  ifce.  But  what  will  you 
say  to  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  crosses  by 
varieties  by  the  Hautliois  are  regular  mules? 
lu  addition,  I  have  some  forty  pots  more  to 
come  into  bloom.  ' — Gardners  Monthly. 

Preserveo  Oravge  Prel  — .\s  oranges  are 
used,  throw  the  peelings  into  a  j^ir  of  hot  water, 
which  shoulil  be  poured  off  and  renewed  epery 
few  djiys,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  have 
been  saved,  boil  them  in  enough  water  to  cover 
them  until  srift,  and  to  a  pound  of  peel  put  a 
pound  of  white  sugar,  boil  fifteen  minutes. 


For  the  Western  Pomologiet, 

PYuit  in  Buchanan  County. 

Orowing  the  Peach  Snccess/ull;/ — Hoic  it  is  Done. 
The  Apple  Tree  Borer — Bark  Lice—Hoio  to 
exterminate  them—limall  Fruits. 

After  a  residence  here  of  13  years,  I  have 
become  perfectly  satisfied  that  northern 
Iowa  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  best  fruit 
growing  regions  of  the  West.  The  past 
year  has  been  a  decided  success  in  the  line 
of  apples  with  me.  I  had  the  pleasure  last 
fall  (fjr  the  first  time)  of  putting  ten  bushels 
of  my  own  growth  in  my  cellar.  The 
varieties  are  the  Swaar,  the  Roxbnry  Rus^ett, 
Tallman's  Sweet,  Wine  Sap,  Bomauite,  and 
another  variety  not  yet  named.  It  has 
borne  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  and 
keeps  good  until  May.  I  have  several  trees 
that  have  not  yet  borne.  I  have  fully  satis- 
fled  myself  that  the  reason  of  so  many 
diseased  trees  is  the  borer.  One  year  ago, 
working  around  one  of  my  healthiest  look- 
ing trees,  I  thought  there  was  some  appear- 
ance of  the  borer,  and  I  went  to  work  and 
dug  out  of  that  tree  eight  borers.  If  I  had 
trusted  to  appearances  alone,  I  should  have 
had  a  dead  tree,  and  without  knowing  the 
cause.  I  might,  as  a  thousand  others  had 
done,  laid  it  to  the  rascally  nursers^mau  as 
gelling  diseased  trees.  I  then  thoroughly 
examined  all  my  trees  and  found  this  pest  in 
all  but  my  transcendent  crab.  I  found  them 
in  wild  plum  and  common  crab.  Now,  my 
remedy  is  to  watch  faithfully,  and  if  you 
find  a  trace  of  them  go  for  them  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  be  sure  to  dig  tliem  out. — 
What  cutting  you  do  won't  injure  the  tree  as 
much  as  the  borer  would,  and  when  you  get 
through  a  little  grafting  wax  covers  up  the 
wounds  and  the  trees  grow  and  thrive.  I 
last  fall  wound  the  trees  at  the  ground  with 
saturated  paper,  (coal  tar)  the  same  that 
is  used  in  building. 

I  had  one  tree  that  had  borne  for  three  or 
four  years,  literally  covered  with  bark  lice. 
So  thoroughly  had  this  pest  taken  possession 
of  it  that  two  years  ago  1  had  no  apples  on 
it,  and  I  concluded  to  experiment  with  it, 
and  having  one  of  Page's  pumps,  (every  man 
that  has  a  tree  or  grapevine  ought  to  have 
one)  I  took  a  pail  of  water  and  soaked 
in  it  tobacco  stems,  and  with  my  pump  I 
once  a  week  syringed  it  thoroughly.  I  com- 
menced the  last  of  May,  and  carried  this 
treatment  through  July,  and  the  result  was 
this, — the  tree  grew  and  the  lice  did  not 
appear  on  the  new  wood,  and  the  past 
season  I  once  more  had  a  crop  of  apples. — 
As  an  experiment  I  think  it  done  well  and 
certainly  did  uot  injure  the  tree.  It  is  worth 
trying. 

The  fruit  crop  I  most  admire  and  take  the 
most  pride  in  raising  is  peaches.  Now 
some  will  say  that  they  won't  grow  in  this 
northern  latitude,  and  by  saying  so  so  con- 
clude. Well,  I  raise  peaclies  every  year. — 
Two  years  ago  I  had  a  bushel  and  a  half  on 
one  tree.    Last  year  not  so  many,  but  this 


year  I  shall  expect  a  bushel  or  two /or  sure. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  raise  peaches  as  many 
kinds  of  grapes.  I  look  upon  raising  peaches 
as  a  triumph  over  nature,  and  it  is  worth  all 
the  labor  and  pains  to  do  it.  My  plan  is  as 
follows:  Cut  the  tree  off"  10  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  all  the  limbs  that  shoot  out 
below,  bend  down  so  that  thej'  will  be 
no  higher  than  the  stump;  tie  a  good  stout 
string  to  a  stone  or  stake  and  then  around 
the  limbs  and  hold  them  in  that  position ; 
make  all  of  the  limbs  grow  iu  that  position. 
Let  the  limbs  bear  the  same  relative  position 
to  the  stump  or  body  of  the  tree  that  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  would  tt)  the  hub  if  it 
was  laid  on  the  ground.  About  the  middle 
of  August,  with  a  pair  of  pruning  shears, 
trim  new  wood  back  from  }4  to  %  of  the 
new  growth,  and  then  when  you  cover  your 
grape  vines  in  the  fall  cover  your  tree  with 
cornstalks  or  prairie  hay,  and  leave  it  on  iu 
the  spring  until  danger  of  frost  is  passed,  or 
until  the  leaves  begin  to  start  and  then 
uncover.  When  the  trees  come  out  in 
bloom  the  sight  will  pay  for  j'our  trouble 
and  the  peaches  will  be  extra.  I  have  now 
followed  this  plan  for  three  years,  and  know 
whereof  I  write.  Let  .some  of  your  readers 
try  it  and  I  will  warrant  a  sure  thing. 

Last  spring  I  washed  all  my  apple  trees 
with  lye  and  it  gave  them  a  fine,  vigorous 
and  healthy  appearance.  I  know  that 
apples  will  grow  in  Iowa.  It  only  requires 
care  and  labor,  and  plenty  of  fruit  will 
reward  the  diligent  laborer,  while  the  slug- 
gard will  continue  to  sing  the  old  song  that 
I  have  heard  for  the  last  thirty  years — that 
"apples  won't  grow  here;  it's  no  use  to 
plant  them;  it's  labor  and  money  thrown 
away,  etc.,"  and  in  the  end  will  buy  his  fruit 
of  his  more  industrious  and  persevering 
neighbor. 

Of  the  strawberry  I  have  several  kinds 
The  best  fruit  and  most  prolific  bearer 
is  French's  Seedling.  Lenuings  White  is  a 
fine  berry  but  a  shy  bearer.  The  Agricul- 
turist and  Russell's  Prolific  do  well  on  our 
sandy  loam.  But  the  Jucumla  "Nix"  currants 
will  grow  anywhere.  But  the  borer  is  play- 
ing havoc,  and  I  now  think  he  is  bound  to 
exterminate  them. 

Of  grapes,  if  j'ou  wish  to  hear  anything 
from  me,  just  say  so.  I  want  to  see  Iowa 
a  fruit  growing  State,  and  if  farmers  and 
gardeners  will  persevere  they  will  succeed  ; 
that  is  all  it  needs,  and  if  one  kind  won't  do 
try  another  ;  and  as  I  once  told  a  neighbor 
in  Wisconsin  who  told  me  that  I  was  throw- 
ing money  away  in  buying  ajiiile  trees,  tlwy 
will  ma.ke  shade  trees,  w  ii't  they  ?  said  I.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  said  he,  "  tliey  will  do  that."  Well, 
said  I,  that's  what  I  want  of  them.  But  the 
sequel  is  now  told;  they  will  and  do,  each 
tree,  bear  from  five  to  ten  bu.shels  of  apples 
every  year,  making  rather  profitable  shide 
trees.  Geo.  Warne. 

Remarks. — Most  certainly.  Dr.,  do  we 
wish  to  hear  from  you  on  the  grape.  Send 
along  all  you  know  of  its  success  and  failure 
within  the  range  of  your  observations,  for 
which  the  nature  of  your  profession  cannot 
but  afford  very  favorable  opportunities. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

More  on  the  Cherry  Question.— "  No.  13." 

Mark  Miller— Z>ear  Sir :  I  am  glad  to 
see  iu  the  June  number  of  the  Pomologist 
the  cherry  question  quite  freely  ventilated. 
It  is  an  important  one,  and  should  be  seri- 
ously considered,  and  rightly  adjusted. 

We  have  one  side  of  the  case  by  Mr,  F. 
R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  other 
by  Dr.  Bird,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  Both 
good  cultivators  and  zealous  pomologists. 
Mr.  Elliott  has  a  national  reputation,  and 
has  published  a  book  on  fruits,  entitled  the 
"  WeHiern  Fruit-Orcncer's  Ouide,"  by  which 
he  has  done  himself  great  credit.  Were  he 
however,  to  cultivate  fri  its  for  a  few  years 
in  Iowa,  it  would  produce  quite  a  change  in 
his  views  in  regard  to  many  kinds ;  and  as  to 
their  care  and  culture  in  our  soil  and  climate. 

In  the  issue  between  the  two  gentlemen 
named,  my  observation  and  experience  lead 
me  to  coincide  with  the  Doctor.  I  have 
given  my  views  heretofore,  but  desire  to 
notice  one  or  two  points  made  by  Mr. 
Elliott.  Should  we  go  on  planting  the 
cherry  without  regard  to  the  stock  used,  in 
a  few  years  many  will  be  compelled  to 
retrace  their  steps  and  begin  anew,  or  be 
employed  in  clearing  out  incstirpable  thick- 
ets grown  up  from  Morello  roots ;  for, 
according  to  Mr.  Elliott's  theory  and  obser- 
vation, if  we  get  the  very  kind  ot  stocks  he 
suggests,  we  must  not  have  "  a  plow  or  culti- 
vator run  in  and  among  them,"  or  any 
"  breaking  of  the  surface  roots,"  or  else  the 
consequence  will  be  suckers.  Then,  in  any 
event,  if  we  use  Morello  stocks,  we  have  to 
choose  between  cultivation  and  no  cultiva- 
tion. If  we  adopt  the  former,  we  spend  our 
days  digging  sprouts.  If  the  latter,  the 
weeds  and  grass  not  only  stunt  and  injure 
the  trees,  but  present  an  appearance  of  neg- 
lect or  indolence,  which  no  respectable 
eulturist  could  endure.  The  way  weeds 
grow  in  Iowa  soil  if  left  unrestrained,  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Does  Mr.  Elliott  mean  by  his  remarks  that 
we  are  not  to  cultivate  cherrj'  trees  after 
they  are  set  out  ?  There  are  many  advocates 
for  sowing  grass  seeds  among  fruittrees  after 
they  have  been  worked  a  few  years,  say  four 
or  five,  but  I  know  of  i;o  orchardist  who 
proposes  a  total  neglect  of  culture  from  the 
lime  the  trees  are  planted. 

The  Mazzard  stock  is  out  of  the  ([Uestion, 
and  fortunately,  as  between  the  other  two 
named,  the  question  of  dwai-finj/  cannot 
arise  ;  for  if  there  is  any  ditfereuce  the  Mo- 
rello produces  greater  tendency  to  dwarfish- 
ness  than  the  Mahaleb.  I  say  fortunately, 
for  the  reason  that  the  very  mention  of  the 
word  dwarf  in  the  ears  of  a  few  of  our 
most  respectable  and  zealous  pomologists, 
produces  a  sensation  almost  akin  to  hydro 
phobic  spasm,  and  I  therefore  wish  at 
pres-'nt,  to  avoid  any  discussion  of  the 
general  questions. 


I  claim  then  for  the  Mahaleb  that  the  tree 
on  this  stock  will  grow  at  least  as  large,  if 
not  larger  than  on  Morello,  and  that  it  never 
sprouts  from  the  roots,  however  much  we 
may  work  the  ground. 

As  to  growing  seeds  obtained  from  Louis 
Philip,  Donna  Maria,  BuUe  Magnifique,  and 
Dauphene  cherries  to  grow  stocks  from,  it 
would  be  a  slow  business  here.  There  are 
a  few  Bell  Magnifique  grown  in  the  State, 
but  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  of  the  others  i 
and  if  any,  certainly  but  very  few.  As  far 
therefore  as  I  ciin  perceive  we  could  not 
obtain  stocks  from  these  varieties,  without 
first  procuring  and  raising  the  trees  from 
which  to  produce  the  seeds.  When  Doctor 
Bird  says  that  "the  Early  Richmond  on 
Mahaleb  stock,  will  not  besir  as  full  at  three 
or  four  years,  as  on  the  Morello  stock,"  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  him.  I  have  no  doubt 
if  we  should  procure  the  Morello  stocks 
from  seed,  as  we  do  the  Mahaleb,  there 
would  be  no  preference  in  any  respect,  iu 
favor  of  the  former. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  Morello 
sprouts  which  are  in  general  use,  come  up 
from  the  roots  of  bearing  trees,  and  there- 
fore will  begin  to  fruit  quicker  than  a  plant 
from  the  seed.  They  frequently  begin  to 
bear  around  the  parent  tree  when  quite 
small,  and  hence,  in  the  use  of  these  as 
stocks,  the  test  is  not  a  fiiir  one.  These 
sprouts  are  often  fruiting  before  they  are 
top  grafted ;  and  this  being  so,  the  cion  will 
likely  bear  the  next  year  after  it  is  grafted. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mahaleb  stock,  we  set 
out  one  year  old  plants  from  seed  in  the 
spring,  and  bud  them  the  sume  season,  or 
collar  graft  them  ihe  next  spring,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  graft  on  the  Morello 
bears  sooner,  because  the  stock  is  older  when 
it  is  put  on.  Let  any  one  try  this  fairly,  and 
they  will  find  that  I  am  right. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Elliott  fully  in  his  re- 
marks about  the  Rogers  "  No.  13  "  grape. 
All  grapes  worthy  of  cultivation  ought  to 
have  a  name.  A  man  might  as  well  number 
his  children,  as  the  seedling  fruits  he  orig- 
natcs;  and  instead  of  calling  them  John, 
Edward,  Christopher  and  Sophia,  number 
them  according  to  date  of  birth.  No.  1,  3,  3, 
4,  &c. 

This  grape,  however,  is  not  my  seedling, 
and  I  feel  the  same  delicacy  about  giving  it 
a  name  that  I  would  about  naming  a  gentle- 
man's children,  without  permission  or  re- 
quest. 

I  hope,  however,  to  have  some  of  these 
grapes  at  our  State  Fair  in  the  ftill,  and  if 
they  are  not  certainly  identified  as  some  one 
of  Mr.  Roger's  original  numbers,  1  will  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  members  of  the 
State  Horticultnr:il  Society  there  present, 
whether  it  slmll  he  named,  and  if  tlicy  decide 
in  the  affirmative,  I  will  either  name  it  or 
permit  them  to  do  so;  and  then  let  it  be 
known  by  that  appellation  until  its  identity 


is  settled,  or  it  is  decided  to  be  a  new  variety 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Rogers  from  amongst  his 
numerous  seedlings  by  mistake. 

I  got  it  from  Mr.  Rogers  himself,  and  had 
his  original  lable  to  the  vine  until  the  wire 
or  tie  rotted  oft',  and  have  also  in  my  poses- 
sion  his  letter  which  came  by  same  mail  as 
the  plant,  stating  that  he  sent  me  his  No.  13 

on  the  day  of  its  date. 

James  Mathews. 

College  Farm,  Iowa,  June  14,  ;870. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 
Strawberry  Plants  from  Seed- Hybrid- 
izing, &c 

I  am  only  an  amateur,  but  will  give  my 
method  of  producing  nice  plants  from  the 
seed  of  strawberries : 

When  the  berries  are  fully  ripe,  select 
choice  specimens,  and  either  wash  the  whole 
berry  and  mix  thoroughly  with  dry  sand, 
or  cut  small  pieces  from  the  surface  of  the 
berry,  containing  two  or  three  seeds 
each.  Then  drop  these  pieces  in  rows  in 
a  box  of  rich  mellow  earth,  or  sow  the  sand 
containing  the  seed,  and  sift  all  over  them 
fine  sandy  loam,  covering  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  deep.  Water  freely,  set  in  a 
sunny  aspect,  keep  partially  shaded,  and 
uever  suflfer  the  soil  to  become  dry  on  the 
surface.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  plants 
will  appear.  Keep  constantly  moist  with 
luke  warm  water  or  soap  suds,  until  the 
plants  have  tops  an  inch  or  two  in  diam- 
eter. 

Now  transplant  into  open  ground,  moder- 
ately rich  with  compost  and  vegetable  mold, 
and  very  loose  and  fine.  Shorten  the  roots 
in  to  two  inches,  and  give  each  plant  at  least 
thirty-six  square  inches  of  surface.  Keep 
moist  and  partially  shaded  until  well  estab- 
lished. Give  them  a  warm  location.  Pinch 
oft'  all  runners  as  they  appear ;  and  j'ou  will 
have  plants  by  the  first  of  October  that  will 
cover  nearly  a  square  foot  of  ground,  and 
have,  perhaps,  three  or  four  crowns. 

Last  summer,  iu  Central  Ohio,  I  planted 
seed  of  the  Wilson,  the  11th  of  June,  and  by 
the  middle  of  October  had  plants  with  three 
or  four  crowns,  and  a  perfect  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  si-ic  to  eight  inches  long. 

If  you  plant  seed  that  has  been  fertilized 
by  hybridizing,  you  will  obtain  new  varie- 
ties, and  perhaps  valuable  ones.  The  seed 
may  be  dried  when  gathered,  and  planted 
very  early  iu  the  following  spring,  thereby 
gaining  a  longer  season  for  developing  the 

new  plants.  W.  C.  Condit. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Tenn. 

P.  S. — I  like  tlie  articles  on  grafting  the 
grape,  by  Dr.  Stayman  and  Mr.  Miller, 
much.  They  are  wortha  year's  subscription 
alone  They  both  deserilie  a  simple  and 
bettiT  method  than  I  have  seen  before. 

REM.MtK*:.  —  The  above  coiunuuiieation 
should  have  found  a  place  in  our  columns  at 
an  earlier  day.  It  was  received  iu  April, 
but  through  an  oversight  mislaid. 
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Cooper's  Early  White. 

Fruit,  average  to  large;  weight,  from  eiglit  to  twelve  ounces;  form,  round,  regular, 
slightly  flattened ;  skin,  smooth,  clear,  straw  color,  with  an  occasional  faiut  blush ; 
dots,  small,  grey; 
stem,  long  to  me- 
dium, often  thick ; 
cavity,  wide,  regu- 
lar, rather  deep, 
green;  eye,  large, 
open;  basin, wide, 
deep,  furrowed; 
core,  large,  regu- 
lar, open ;  carpels, 
large,  wide ;  seeds, 
large,  plump,  dark 
brown;  flesh, 
white, crisp,  juicy, 
mild  acid;  quality, 
good;  use,  kitchen 
aud  market;  seas- 
on, August  and 
September.  Tree, 
vigorous,    stocky, 

thorny,  making  heavy,  shnrt-j'>inted  growth, 
spreading  open  head,  very  early  bearer  and 
very  productive;  very  saleable.  This  apple 
has  proved  so  flue  and  fair  in  Kansas,  aud  so 
early  and  productive,  that  it  should  be  the 
first  variety  planted  on  a  new  place,  bearing, 
as  it  does,  at  from  three  to  four  years  old 
from  the  graft. 

This  apple  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Iowa,  and  we  should  like  to  have  its  history. 
We  procured  it  of  Mr.  A.  Bryant,  Princeton, 
Illinois,  1858.— LAssT.  Ed. 


For  the  Western  I'omologiet, 

Grafting  the  Grape. 

Friend  Miller:— In  reply  to  S.  J.  Allis, 
I  would  state  that  at  one  time  my  opinion 
was  that  we  should  use  vines  to  be  worked 
upon  as  near  the  same  class  as  the  grafts 
to  be  used ;  but  since,  in  my  operations, 
have  found  that  it  does  not  make  much 
difierence. 

I  had  a  brown  muscat  do  splendidly 
grafted  ou  a  Concord.  Last  season  a  friend 
of  mine  grafted  quite  a  number  of  Martha 
on  Concord  stocks,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
part  upon  Norton's  Virginia.  The  latter 
succeeded  much  the  best. 

My  operating  with  foreign,  as  well  as 
improved  native  sorts ;  upon  the  wild  stocks 
here  ( Vitus  Cardipleu  and Eslavalgis)  do  about 
equally  well. 

I  pay  no  attention  now  to  making  an 
exact  line  of  the  inner  bark,  but  invariably 
set  the  graft  at  a  slight  angle ;  thus  insuring 
a  connection.  Split  the  stock  with  a  knife 
by  all  means,  aud  if  it  splits  a  little  deeper 
it  will  not  harm.  Sometimes  I  have  split 
with  a  shoemaker's  knife,  drawing  it  down 
with  the  hands,  inserted  the  point  of*lie 
widge,  then  drove  it  in  with  a  tack  hammer. 
This  may  seem  a  rough  operation;  but 
[  when  the  stocks  are  thick,  and  the  grafts  of 


a  hard  woodi-d  kind,  it  answers  first  rale. 
At  least  I  never  had  better  success.  Have 
grafts  now  three  f-et  long  set  this  spring. 
Grafted  some  last  fall  (Fuller's  plan)  nearly 
all  of  which  prove  a  failure. 
Bluffton,  Mo.  S.  Miller. 


For  the  Weetern  Pomolosiet. 

The  "Wild  Goose  Plum. 

With  a  local  reputation  without  a  rival, 
this  really  magnificent  plum  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  abroad  until  very  recently. 
Curculio  and  disease,  so  fatal  to  the  finer 
sorts,  have  constrained  inquiry  for  a  new 
kind  not  liable  to  these  objections.  Wild 
Goose  originated  on  Cumberland  river  in 
this  State.  A  seedling,  probably  of  the 
wild  Chickasaw,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  of  all  the  native  plums.  Fruit,  large 
to  very  large,  crimson  with  numerous  white 
dots,  showy,  and  very  good.  Tree,  a  rapid 
grower,  spreading,  comes  early  into  bearing; 
both  fruit  aud  tree  being  subject  to  no  dis- 
ease. The  tree  attains  the  .size  of  a  peach, 
in  about  the  same  time,  aud  so  far  seems  as 
hardy  as  a  wild  crab.  It  is  thought  that  it 
will  grow  well  and  succeed  in  every  section 
of  our  country.  Like  Oncord  grape,  Bart- 
lett  pear,  aud  Wilson's  Albany  strawberry, 
which  far  from  being  best,  are  yet  decidedly 
the  most  valuable  of  their  class.  Wild 
Goose  is  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place. 

As  a  market  variety  it  is  most  valuable.— 
Fruit  may  be  gathered  two  or  three  days 
before  ripe,  when  slightly  colored,  and  will 
bear  transportation  well.  The  crop  is  im- 
meme  and  always  commands  the  highest 
price  in  market.  Where  such  things  as 
blackberries  and  Philadelphia  raspberries 
find  purchasers,  an  acre  of  these  plums 
would  fill  the  pockets  of  the  market-man. 

There   are   many   spurious    sorts  extant. 


being  propagated  from  seedlings  of  the 
original.  Most  of  these,  as  far  as  seen,  are 
good,  some  comparatively  worthless.  The 
finest  trees  are  produced  by  root  grafting  on 
peach  ;  successful  ou  any  free  growing  plum 
stock.  Fruit  ripens  here  about  the  20th  of 
June.'  Curculio  does  no  damage  to  the  crop, 
though  not  entirely  free  from  its  attack.— 
We  have  tested  it  in  the  same  situation  with 
many  of  the  most  approved  sorts  for  years, 
aud  while  the  others  are  worthless,  these 
have  remained  uninjured.  Our  soil  is  strong 
clay,  lime  stone,  best  adapted  to  plum  grow- 
ing. Have  not  seen  it  tested  in  light  soils, 
but  would  expect  more  from  it  in  such  sit- 
uation than  from  any  other  sort.  To  all 
who  can't  have  ihe  best,  yet  wish  to  have 
an  abundance  of  good,  aud  the  market  man 
who  would  make  an  easy  and  sure  thing  of 
it,  we  say  plant  largely  of  the  Wild  Goose 
Plum.  J.  E.  Majsson. 

Muifreesboro,  Tenn. 

«-»-► 

For  the  Western  Potnologist. 

Trees  Dying— Planting  Forest  Tree  Seed. 

Mark  Miller— Z»ear  Sir :    I  am  just  in 

receipt  of  last  number  of  my  Pomologist. 

I   notice   the  extract  from  a  correspondent 

of  the   Country   OerUleman,   of   May   11th, 

writing  from  Champaign  county,  Illinois.     I 

think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  conclude  that 

trees  on  our  prairies  can  live  only  about  ten 

years,  because  some  are  dying  now.    If  he 

will  just  look  at  simple  causes,  it  seems  easy 

to  understand  the  result  in  this  case.     We 

all  know  that  the  extreme  wet  weather  last 

season  caused  unusual  growth,  which   did 

not  fully  ripen  before  the  severe  freeze  that 

caught  so  many  apples  still  hanging  on  the 

trees.    It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  freeze  so 

early  is  sufllcient  cause    for    all    the  evils 

resulting  to  evergreens  and  fruit  trees.     My 

trees  have  suflered  comparatively  little,  being 

grown  on  pretty  stift"  clay,  upland,  timber 

soil. 
Your  State  has  done  well,  in  my  opinion, 

to  encourage  tree  planting.  I  am  in  a  small 
way  doing  what  I  can  to  help  the  good  work 
along.  I  have  put  in  fifty  bushels  soft  maple 
seeds,  forty  bushels  white  ash,  ten  bushels 
white  elm,  six  bushels  box  elder,  some  Nor- 
way Maple,  and  European  Ash,  etc.,  etc. 

If  your  State  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  fences,  or  enclosures  about  your 
farms,  etc.,  iu  other  words,  keep  up  or  herd 
stock,  the  raising  of  forests  would  be  a  sim- 
ple matter,  compared  to  what  it  now  is.  It 
will  be  required  of  the  West,  I  think.  Very 
few  young  trees  will  grow  up  even  in  forests 
where  cattle  have  free  range,  so  that  when 
the  present  supply  is  cut  we  are  done  for. 

I  hope  to  meet  you  at  the  meeting  at  Iowa 
City,  on  the  23d  inst. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  the  sleet  last 
spring  that  added  so  much  temporary  beauty 
to  our  trees  probably  did  its  share  in  injur- 
ing evergreens,  and  perhaps  other  trees  too. 
Wm.  a.  Nourse,  Molirie,  Illinois. 
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The  Colorado  Potato  Bug- 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  tliis  pest  of  the 
potatoe  field  has  re-appcarocl  iu  full  force.— 
The  Colorado  potatoe  bug  came  from  be- 
yond the  Itocky  Mountains,  and  Is  supposed 
to  have  had  its  starting  point  in  Colorado— 
heuce  its  name.  It  was  first  noticed  in  this 
part  of  Iowa  about  seven  years  ago — we 
think,  ill  the  spring  of  1863.  The  Bugolo- 
gists  tell  us  that  this  Colorado  traveler  is 
making  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  eastward 
yearly,  and  according  to  report  has  already 
reached  Ohio.  A  late  number  of  the  Miama 
(Ohio)  Union  chronicles  its  first  appearance 
in  that  part  of  Ohio.  Last  season  little  or 
nothing  was  seen  of  it  about  here.  It  seems 
to  be  an  established  law  in  nature,  that 
when  any  kind  of  insect  becomes  inordi- 
nately numerous  and  destructive,  kind 
Providence  provides  a  cheek.  And,  like  the 
Chinch  bug.  Army  worm.  Grasshopper,  etc.. 


LARVAE.  BUG. 

each  of  which  has  had  its  periods  of  increase 
and  excess,  and  its  sudden  and  mysterious 
disappearance,  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  potatoe 
bug  had  also  fulfilled  its  mission  iu  this  part 
of  the  country.  But  not  so  as  the  sequel 
shows.  It  seems  to  have  disappeared  for  a 
brief  period,  and  only  to  gain  new  strength, 
for  it  re-appears  this  season  in  larger  num- 
bers than  .ever.  We  have  yet  to  fight  it,  and 
the  question  of  means  or  remedies  naturally 
arises. 

To  destroy  this  pest,  or  at  least  hold  it  in 
check,  nothing  has  proved  so  effectual  in 
times  past,  as  gathering  the  bugs  by  hand 
and  crushing  them.  This  is  done  by  passing 
along  each  row,  from  hill  to  hill,  with  a 
stick  in  one  hand  and  a  broad  tin  pan  in  the 
other.    Place  the   pan   close  alongside  the 


DDSTEK. 

vines,  and  with  the  stick  carefully  incline 
them  over  it  with  a  slight  jar.  If  done 
carefully  but  very  few  bugs  and  larvae  will 
escape  the  trap.  Of  late,  however,  a  more 
expeditious  remedy  seems  to  have  been 
found  in  the  use  of  Paris  Green.    It  is  a  "dead 


shot "  on  the  buns,  but  rather  a  dangerous 
agent  in  cat  eless  hands.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  against  inhaling  it  into  the  lungs. 
For  use,  the  Green  is  incorporated  with 
flour,  or  some  other  dry  powdered  substance. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Oentleman 
used  it  with  perfect  success  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  lb  of  the  Green,  2  lbs  of  wheat 
flour,  and  16  lbs  of  finely  sifted  wood  ashes, 
well  mixed.  It  is  dusted  upon  the  vines 
a  dredging-box  or  something  similar 
and  which  should  be  attached  to  a  handle 
five  or  six  feet  iu  length.  The  operator 
should  keep  to  the  windward,  and  a  further 
precaution  by  muffling  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils would  be  advisable. 

In  this  connection  we  present  a  simple 
contrivance  for  a  duster.  It  is  made  of  tin, 
and  of  any  size  desired,  with  a  hollow  shank 
or  handle  about  one  and  a  fourth  inches  iu 
diameter  and  four  or  five  inches  in  length. — 
Through  this  the  duster  is  filled,  and  also 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  socket  for  the 
handle,  -which  may  be  inserted  and  with- 
drawn at  pleasure. 

Progress  of  Fruit  Culture 

Mr.  P.  Wilder,  Brtsident  of  the  American 
Poraological  Society,  at  its  Philadelphia 
session  in  October  last,  said : 

Mark  the  amazing  increase  of  the  small 
fruits.  Take,  for  instance,  the  strawberry. 
Within  the  memory  of  many  of  this  assem- 
bly, we  were  dependent  almost  wholly  upon 
the  wild  species  of  the  field,  or  the  few  which 
had  been  transplanted  to  our  gardens.  It  is 
only  about  thirty  years  since  the  first  attempt 
we  believe,  was  made  ou  this  continent  to 
raise  from  seed  a  new  and  improved  variet}' 
—  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Hovey, 
which  gave  us  a  fruit  that  has  stood  the  test 
for  a  whole  generation  of  men.  Compare 
the  small,  dry,  seedy,  red,  and  white  wood 
strawberries  of  our  youth  with  the  numer- 
ous larger  luscious  varieties  which  have  come 
to  notice  in  our  day.  Not  only  have  the 
latter  increased  to  hundreds  of  varieties 
within  this  time,  but  the  quantity  proauced 
is  in  still  greater  ratio.  What  would  our 
fathers  have  said  at  the  dispatch  from  a 
single  railroad  station  in  the  Western  States, 
where  fifty  years  ago  the  emigrant  had 
scarcely  set  his  foot,  of  one  thousand  bushels 
of  strawberries  daily  to  market,  or  from 
another  depot  on  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
New  Jersey,  taken  up  within  fifteen  years,  a 
similar  quantity  sent  to  the  New  York 
market  daily  ;  or,  still  more  remarkable,  from 
Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  where  seventeen  years 
ago  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  had  not 
commenced,  and  from  whence,  during  the 
present  season,  three  millions  of  quarts  have 
been  sent  to  the  Northern  markets ! 

Thirty  years  ago  we  possessed  only  two 
good  varieties  of  the  raspberry,  the  red  and 
white  Antwerp ;  now  we  have  numerous  fine 
kinds;  and  where  a  man  thought  liimself 
fortunate  to  gatlier  a  saucerful,  it  is  raised,  as 
by  our  friehd  'W  illiam  Parry,  of  New  Jersey, 
by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  bushels  for  the 
market.  So  of  the  currant  and  blaekl)erry. 
Of  the  latter,  not  a  single  variety  had  then 
been  introduced  into  our  gardens  or  cata- 
1  igues ;  now  we  liave  many  new  kinds,  and 
the  product  is  equally  great. 

The  ingenious  methods  of  gathering,  pre- 
serving, aud  packing  of  fruits,  and  the  im- 
proved means  of  safe  transmission  to  distant 
markets,  are  among  the  most  important 
advances  in  this  new  era.     To  such  perfec- 


tion have  these  been  brought  that  not  only 
our  small,  tender  fruits  come  to  us  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  miles  in  good  ord.  r,  but  the 
grape  and  the  peai-  travi.1  from  the  Pi:eificto 
the  Atlantic  coast.  While  penning  this 
address,  pears  and  other  fruits  liave  come  to 
our  own  liands  from  California,  in  perfect 
condition  ;  aud,  to  add  to  our  surprise,  the 
pears  of  that  State  are  finding  a  market  in 
.Japan.  Our  cheap  and  convenient  postal 
facilities  for  tlie  tninsmissicni  of  seeds,  scions, 
and  plants,  promoting  the  introduction  of 
new  fruits  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
land,  are  such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever 
enjoyed,  yet  not  more  than  commensurate 
wi*li  the  demands  of  our  extensive  territory ; 
and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  we 
shall  have  equal  facilities  for  such  reciprocal 
advantages  with  tlie  whole  world. 


How  they  withstood  the  "Winter. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Wier,  of  Lacon,  III.,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Western  Bural,  on  the 
eftects  of  last  fall  and  winter  on  fruit  trees, 
says : 

"  Could  I  have  worked  out  my  '  own 
sweet  will '  last  summer  in  cultivation,  we 
would  have  losa  thousands,  where,  as  it  is, 
we  will  lose  but  little.  The  rains  came  too 
fast  for  me  iu  July  ;  the  weeds  got  too  great 
a  start,  aud  the  trees  were  .saved.  I  will 
now  give  a  list  of  the  varieties  that  were 
injured  and  uninjured  here,  that  may  have 
a  vaue  for  future  reference.  I  will  com- 
mence with  evergreens,  namir.g  them  in 
rotation  as  damaged, —  the  worst  first: — 
American  Arbor  Vitic,  Red  Cedar,  Balsam 
Fir,  Hemlock,  White  Pine,  Norway  Spruce. 
Uninjured — Scotch  Pine,  Austrian  Pine, 
Norway  Pine,  Siberian  Arbor  Vita3,  Varie- 
gated Arbor  Vilae  ( Amerlean.) 

None  of  the  evergreens  in  this  neiglibor- 
liood  are  entirely  dead ;  some  only  lose  the 
header;  others,  the  upper  growths  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years ;  some  all  killed  liut 
the  lower  tiers  of  branches.  All  are  starting 
vigorously  below  where  they  were  injured. 

All  the  hardiest  cherries,  such  as  common 
Morello,  tarlj'  Richmond,  English  Morello, 
Late  Kentish,  etc.,  on  light  as  well  as  heavy 
soils,  were,  many  of  them,  iijjured ;  some  few 
killed  outright.,— i.  e.,  ycuug  trees  that  were 
growing  thrifty.  Like  the  evergreens,  they 
were  killed  iu  the  tops,  and  with  many 
specimens  all  tlie  twigs  of  last  season's 
growth  failed  to  grow.  Utliers  are  dead  half 
way  down  the  trunk:  others  down  to  just 
above  bud  ;  some  all  dead  with  the  Mahakb 
stock  shooting  vigurously  beneath  them. 
Yet  "  Rural "  says  it  is  tender !  Young 
thrifty  trees  of  the  Duke  varieties  were 
mostly  spoiled,  and,  strange  to  say,  young 
tiees  of  the  Sweet  varieties  (Hearts  and 
Bigardeaus)  did  not  suft'er  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  other  classes.  We  had  Gov.  Wood  that 
grew  nine  aud  one-half  feet  freim  the  bud 
last  season  that  came  out  all  right. 

Ajjple  trees  in  the  Nxireery. — Some  varieties 
were  injured  iu  the  twigs,  same  as  ihe  cher- 
ries and  evergreens,  but  the  greatest  amount 
of  injury  resulted  fi-om  the  bark's  bursting 
near  the  ground.  I  find  on  examination  tliat 
many  of  our  hardy  forest  trees  were  aflected 
in  the  same  way,  such  as  Acer  Ncgundo, 
Sassafras,  Silver  Leaf  Maple,  Sycamore,  etc. 
A  curious  fact  about  these  trees  which  were 
killed  in  the  tops  i.s,  that  tliey  looked  all 
right  and  perfect  until  the  time  for  growth 
to  commence  in  the  Spring,  when  they  sud- 
denly slirivelled  and  died.  So  we  nursery- 
men" had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  selliag 
dead  trees  without  knowing  it. 


—Lord  Brougham  estimates  that  a  bee  can  fly 
over  ninety  miles  an  hour,  or  one  and  a  half  miles 
a  minute. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Among  the  California  Vineyards. 


Dai,.,      ) 
3,  1870.  f 


A  Sic  Hundred  Acre  Vineyard — Varieties  of 
Grapes — Price  of  Wines — Price  of  Labor — In-i- 
gatiun  o/iSoil, 

Los  Angeles,  Cai... 
June  3, 

Friend  Statmajj. — Since  writing  you 
from  San  Diego,  I  have  seen  more  of  tlie 
country.  My  son  autl  myself  took  the  stage 
at  that  place  and  ci\me  here  by  the  way  of 
Anaheim,  the  beautiful  little  paradise  that 
we  read  so  much  abuut  in  our  Horticultural 
Journals.  It  is  115  miles  north  of  tan  Diego, 
12  miles  from  the  sea  shore,  and  20  miles 
south-east  of  this  place — the  city  of  Augels. 
Anaheim  is  the  Gorman  colony  who  settled 
in  a  little  desert  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
grapes  and  making  wine.  Their  whole  pur- 
chase of  land  was  800  acres,  now  mostly  cov- 
ered with  bearing  vines  5  to  10  years  old,  as 
near  as  I  could  ascertain.  There  is  6  of  the 
800  acres  in  grapes.  Thej-  appear  to  be  in- 
dustrious but  generally  with  not  very  flatter- 
ing hopes  for  the  future.  They  make  some 
wine  there,  but  are  generally  too  poor  to 
hold  lit  long  enough  to  realize  a  fair  price. 
It  is  mostly  sold  as  soon  as  pressed  from  the 
grape  to  San  Francisco  merchants  for  25 
cents  per  gallon — the  merchants  furnishing 
the  pipes.  I  can  now  buy  any  of  their  two 
year  old  wine  at  40  cents  per  gaUon  at  their 
cellars.  It  is  much  better  than  any  of  the 
California  wine  I  ever  tasted  in  the  States. 
Wine  growing  could  not  be  made  to  pay 
here  with  the  price  of  labor  in  the  States. 
The  Anaheim  Germans  work  like  slaves 
themselves,  and  hire  California  Indians  at 
50  cents  a  day,  use  no  stakes,  or  trellises, 
plant  usually  8  by  8,  and  cultivate  with  the 
plow.  Their  locality  is  a  very  singular  one. 
It  appears  to  be  almost  a  sand-bar  in  the 
Santa  Anna  river.  The  soil  looks  very 
much  like  the  light  floating  sand  on  the  bars 
in  the  Missouri  river.  Scarcely  two  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  now  dry  river.  The 
water  which  is  used  for  irrigation  is  taken 
out  of  the  river  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
above.  The  vineyards  are  flooded  two 
or  three  times  in  the  forepart  of  the  season, 
then  left  to  ripen  up  the  crop  without  fur- 
ther irrigation.  Water  is  plenty  at  a  depth 
of  three  feet  from  the  surface  through  a  very 
loose  sand,  apparently  as  poor  as  any  other 
sand  bar.  Their  vineyards  are  now  divided 
into  201^  acre  lots,  and  are  each  enclosed 
with  a  sort  of  willow  hedge,  and  are  thought 
to  be  worth  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand 
dollars  each.  The  grapes  are  now  in  full 
blossom,  do  not  appear  near  as  early  as  with 
us.  The  variety  mostly  cultivated  for  wine 
is  the  Mission  grape.  Foreign  grapes  are 
grown  some,  but  not  profitably  for  the  want 
of  a  market.  Apples  and  peaches  are  not 
leaved  out  yet,  though  some  of  them  are 
blossoming,  and  some  have  apples  and  peach- 
es half  grown  without  a  leaf  on  the  trees. 


That  is  the  c;ise  all  over  this  southern  C(mn- 
try.  Nothing  but  oranges,  grapes,  figs,  and 
english  walnuts  appear  to  succeed  well,  tlio' 
many  other  fruits  are  cultivated  for  au  ex- 
periment. Nothing  in  either  Anaheim  or 
Los  Angeles  has  paid  as  well  as  a  good  apple 
orchard  in  Missouri  or  Kansas. 

It  is  thought  that  oranges  and  the  English 
walnut  will  pay  at  this  place.  Yesterday  I 
visited  many  of  the  orange  orchards.  I 
found  none  that  had  paid  over  ten  dollars  to 
tlie  tree  at  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old. 
They  do  not  give  a  crop  until  twelve  years 
old.  There  is  now  about  six  thousand  in 
and  about  Los  Angeles  that  are  in,  and  are 
coming  into  bearing.  It  is  thought  here 
that  there  is  some  eighty  thousand  trees 
planted  out  altogether.  Including  those  not 
yet  in  bearing.  The  very  best  men  who 
work  them  only  get  one  dollar  per  day. 
They  all  have  to  be  irrigated  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  kept  as  clean  as  a  garden 
bed. 

Lemons  of  a  poor  quality  arc  grown  here  ; 
also,  limes  and  olives  to  a  small  extent.  None 
of  these  fruits,  however,  are  so  good  as  the 
Florida  semi-tropical  fruits — thicker  skinned 
and  less  flavor. 

Anaheim  has  on  the  whole  tract  about 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  inhabitants. 
Lon  Angeles,  including  the  city  and  about 
four  miles  square,  a  population  of  about 
eight  thousand.  Ihe  balance  of  the  county 
is  unoccupied,  and  held  by  large  ranch  own- 
ers, who  depend  on  their  grazing  in  ordinary 
seasons.  This  season  nearly  all  their  herds 
are  driven  to  the  mountains,  where,  as  the 
snow  melts,  the  grass  grows.  There  are 
many  droves  of  horses  yet  here  that  can  be 
bought  for  six  dollars  a  head,  averaging  the 
herd  through — such  horses  as  would  bring 
about  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  in  Kansas.  I 
could  not  advise  any  of  my  Kansas  friends  to 
come  to  this  country  with  the  expectation  of 
bettering  themselves  in  anything  but  climate. 
As  a  fruit  country,  generally,  Kansas  is  far 
superior  to  this.  Here  only  certain  varieties 
grow,  in  certain  localities,  while  in  Kansas 
we  grow  almost  all  kinds  except  the  tropical 
fruits. 

Wm.  Tanner. 

Remarks. — This  very  interesting  and  sat^ 
isfactory  letter  from  Mr.  Tanner,  of  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
horticulturists.  Mr.  Tanner  is  not  only  a 
thorougli  horticulturist,  but  one  of  the  most 
accurate  observers  we  have.  He  is  a  cool, 
calm,  and  deliberate  person ;  spent  some  time 
in  California  years  ago,  before  fruit-growing 
had  made  any  sensation  there,  and  had  great 
faith  in  that  country  from  the  mildness  and 
regularity  of  the  climate.  But  this  present 
visit  has  fully  changed  his  mind.  In  a  pri- 
vate conversation  since  his  return,  he  says 
the  country  has  been  very  much  overrated, 
particularly  in  fruit-growing. — [AssT.  Ed. 


For  the  Western  PomoloeiBt. 

Fruit  Prospects -Miama  Black  Cap. 

Friend  Miller: — We  have  had  a  de- 
lightful season  for  work  here,  but  is  just 
now  a  little  too  dry,  yet  we  have  small 
showers  about  once  a  week. 

Our  general  fruit  pi-ospects  are  by  no 
means  flattering.  The  apple  crop  is  almost 
a  failure.  The  warm  weather  of  the  fore 
part  of  April  served  to  advance  the  fruit 
buds  so  that  the  severe  freezing  which  fol 
lowed  cut  ofl'  almost  our  entire  crop  of 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums.  Peaches 
f.ired  better  than  most  oth  r  standard  vari- 
eties of  fruits,  .so  that  where  there  are  trees, 
there  will  be  a  moderate  crop  of  them.  The 
late  blooming  varieties  of  apples  have,  of 
course,  fared  better  than  those  that  came  out 
early,  but  as  we  have  liad  a  greater  profusion 
of  insect  enemies  (worms)  than  usual,  there 
will  not  be  much  more  than  a  suffleient  crop 
for  t!t£>n.  The  "end"  worm,  (leaf  roller" 
has  become  one  of  our  worst  pests  here,  as 
they  frequently  destroy  almost  the  entire 
new  growth,  during  the  month  of  May,  on 
large,  as  well  as  small  trees.  There  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  these  worms,  but  the  most 
common  kind  is  a  small  white  worm  with  a 
black  head;  and  how  to  head  him  oflf  eflect- 
ually,  has  become  a  serious  question  for 
consideration  ;  but  as  tliis  pest  ascends  the 
trees  from  the  ground,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  leaves,  I  think  the  same  remedy  as 
for  canker  worm  is  the  only  one  that  will  do 
any  good. 

Strawberries,  where  the  vines  had  winter 
protection,  are  bearing  quite  well;  and 
raspberries  (my  Miama  Black  Caps)  promise 
the  most  abundant  j'ield  I  ever  knew — in 
fact  they  are  already  bending  under  their  load 
of  fruit;  and  this,  together  with  my  present 
prospect  for  tuns  of  grapes,  compensates  me, 
in  some  measure,  for  mj'  losses  in  other  direc- 
tions. In  fact,  grape  vines  are  generally  as 
full  of  bloom  as  they  can  "  stick." 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
having  a  variety  of  kinds,  of  both  standard 
and  small  fruits,  can  be  more  readily  seen 
this  season  than  usual,  for  there  was  scarcely 
ever  a  season  known  where  an  entire  failure 
occurred.  Ira  Phillips. 

Keosauqua,,  Iowa,  May  30,  1870. 

Remarks. — We  find  the  Leaf  Roller  more 
plentiful  about  here  than  in  former  seasons. 
We  think  this  insect  may  be  controlled 
without  much  trouble,  by  picking  ofl"  and 
crushing  the  twisted  leaves.  The  rolling  up 
of  the  leaves  is  done  by  the  full  grown 
worm,  and  if  picked  when  the  process  is 
going  on,  the  worm  may  be  "  nabbed  "  and 
destroyed.  This  pest  of  tlie  orchard  should 
not  be  tolerated  when  it  citn  be  so  easily 
kept  in  subjection.  We  profess  to  know  but 
very  little  about  the  habits  of  this  insect. — 
Cannot  some  of  our  correspondents  tell 
something  about  it  ? 
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Advertisements. 

We  would  invite  the  attention  of  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  dealers  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  implements  to  the  Pomologist 
as  an  advertising  medium  through  which  to 
communicate  with  the  public.  To  nurserymen 
our  paper  ofTers  special  inducements  for  adver- 
tising trees,  plants,  and  nursery  stockin  gener- 
al. Our  patrons  above  all  others,  are  the  very 
persons  who  have  faith  in  the  success  of  fruit- 
growing if  rightly  managed,  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  are  the  very  ones  who  patron- 
ize the  nurseryman.  Nor  do  any  class  of  men 
part  with  their  money  more  freely.  In  fact 
the  readers  of  our  paper  are  of  the  progressive 
sort,  and  the  paper  its  If  a  live  one,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  variety  and  originality  of  its 
contents— made  up  as  its  columns  show,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  contributions  of  a  very 
large  and  intelligent  circle  of  correspondents. 
We  don't  profess  to  have  "  ten  thousand  "  sub- 
scril)ers,  but  do  claim  a  very  respectable  and 
growing  subscription  list.  The  paper  is  issued 
on  the  first  day  of  each  monlh.  Advertisers 
should  bear  this  in  mind.  Hence,  to  be  in  sea- 
son, advertisements  should  be  received  by  the 
25th  of  the  mouth  preceding  publication  day. 
An  earlier  date  even,  would  be  preferable, 
«-•-»- — — - 

Acknowledgments.— Thanks  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Horticultural  Society  for  a  compli- 
mentary ticket  to  the  Society's  first  annual 
summer  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers,  held 
at  Oshkosh,  June  22  and  23.  The  Plennepin, 
(Min.)  and  the  Joe  Davis  (111.)  County  Horticul- 
tural Societies  also  have  our  hearty  acknowl- 
edgments for  like  favors.  It  would  liave  given 
ns  profound  satisiaction  to  have  responded  in 
person  to  these  several  invitations— to.have  met 
face  to  face  many  of  our  old  pomological  friends 
and  present  patrons.  A  visit  to  the  Wisconsin 
Fair  would  have  been  to  us  an  occasion  of  pe- 
culiar interest  and  pleasure,  for  we  were. one 
among  the  few  who  brought  the  Wisconsin 
State  Horticultural  Society  into  existence— at 
an  earl3-  day  too,  when  trait  growing  west  of 
lake  Michigan  was  considered  extremely 
problematical, 

Rot  and  Blight  among  the  Grapes.— Our 
editorial  associate.  Dr.  J.  Stayinan,  writes  us 
June  12:  "  We  have  the  blight  here  and  some 
rot  among  the  Concords.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  make  an  examination  soon 
and  report."  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
other  sections  of  the  country^  wherever  these 
maladies  make  their  appearance.  Many  theo- 
ries have  been  advanced  upon  the  cause  and 
cure  of  this  grape  rot  and  blight;  but  so  far, 
we  believe,  all  have  ended  in  smoke.  Still.it 
is  well  enough  to  keep  talking  about  it. 


Degeneracy  of   old  Orchards.— Much    is 

said  about  the  degeneracy  of  the  old  orchards 
of  New  England  and  why  it  is,  a  corresponent 
of  the  Maine  Fanner  takes  a  verj--  sensible  view 
of  the  question  when  he  says:  "The  apple 
tree  does  not  live  always;  we  must  plant 
more  trees  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  life  of  all  organized 
bodies,  and  the  apple  tree  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  If  the  farmers  had  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject  some  ttiirty  years  ago,  and 
had  planted  a  few  trees  yearly,  this  mourning 
over  old  orchard's  decay,  would  never  have 
been  thought  of." 


Fair  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society.— The  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety will  hold  its  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  at 
Keokuk,  Monday  to  Friday, September  12  to  16, 
in  connection  with  the  State  Fair, 
PREMIUM  LIST. 
Friiita— Pi'ofesMional. 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  apples  named...  825 
2d  best  do 15 

Best  specimen  of  fall  eating  apples (> 

2d  best  do 4 

Best  specimen  of  fall  cooking  app.es 6 

2d  best  do 4 

Best  specimen  of  winter  eating  apples 6 

'Jd  best  do 4 

Best  specimen  of  winter  cooking  apples 6 

2d  bestdo 4 

Best  collection  of  fall  eating  apples 5 

do  collection  of  fall  cooking  apples 5 

do  collection  of  winter  eating  apples 5 

do  collection  of  winter  cooking  apples 5 

do  variety  of  seedling  apples 5 

do  collection  of  pears  15 

2d  bestdo    10 

Best  specimen  of  fall  pears 5 

do  specimen  of  winter  pears 5 

do  collection  of  lali  pears 5 

do  collection  of  winter  pears 5 

do  specimen  of  quinces 5 

do  sliow  of  plums 5 

do  display  of  crab  apples 5 

In  the  professional  lists,  fruit  must  be  named 
in  every  instance,  and  no  premium  will  be 
awarded  unless  they  are  named  correctly. 

Nurserymen  and  professional  fruit-growers 
must  exhibit  in  this  class. 

Exliibitors  will  be  required  to  designate  by 
card,  each  distinct  entry,  and  must  have  a 
separate  and  additional  quantity  for  each  entry 
made. 

Four  specimens  of  each  variety  witl  he  re 
quired  in  this  and  the  succeeding  list.  All 
fruit  must  remain  on  exhibition  until  tlie  close 
of  the  Fair. 

Before  premiums  are  awarded,  exhibitors 
must  make  statement  that  fruits  are  grown  by 
them. 

In  considering  the  best  in  this  list,  not  only 
the  size  and  flavor  of  fruit  must  be  considered, 
but  liardiness  of  tree  nroductiveness,  and 
earliness  of  fruiting. 

Fruits— deneral  lil^t. 

This  is  merely  a  duplicate  of  No.  5S,  under 
the  same  requirements,  except  that  an  incorrect 
name  may  not  deprive  tlie  exhibitor  of  a  pre- 
mium. In  either  list  not  less  than  six  of  each 
kind  should  be  furnished  of  each  specimen. 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  apples  named $25 

2d  best  do 15 

Best  specimen  of  fall  eating  apples 6 

2d  bestdo 4 

Best  specimen  of  fall  cooking  apples 6 

2d  best  do 4 

Best  specimen  of  winter  eating  apples 6 

2d  bestdo 4 

Best  specimen  of  winter  cooking  apples 6 

2d  best  do 4 

Best  collection  of  fall  eating  apples 5 

do  collection  of  tail  cooking  apples 5 

do  collectfon  of  winter  cooking  apples 6 

do  collection  of  pears 15 

2d  best  do 10 

Best  specimen  of  fall  pears 5 

do  specimen  of  winter  pears 5 

do  collection  of  plums    5 

do  collection  of  peaches -1 

do  collection  of  quinces 5 

do  show  of  crab  apples 5 

Most  promising  seedling  apples 5 

SPECIAL  PREMIUM. 

By  John  Givln,  of  Keokuk. 

Best  collection  of  pears,  not  less  than  ten 
varieties,  true  to  name;  five  specimens  to 
eacii  variety.  To  be  grown  by  amateurs, 
nurserymen  excluded  :  Mr.  Givin  not  com- 
peting   510 

SPECIAL  PREMIUM. 

By  H.  B.  Ten  Eyck,  Keokuk. 

Best  peck  peaches $  5 

O  rapes. 

Best  collection  of  grapes $10 

2d  best                               5 

Best  exhibition  of  Catawba  grapes 5 

do  exihihition  of  Isabella  grapes 5 

do  exhibition  of  (.'oncord  grapes 5 

do  exhibition  of  Delaware  grapes 5 

do  exhibition  of  Clinton  grapes 5 

do  specimen  uf  other  American  varieties  5 

do  collection  of  table  grapes 10 

do  collection  of  foreign  grapes 10 

do  ti  bunches  of  foreign  grapes o 


IVines. 

Best  Catawba  wine S  3 

do  Concord  wine 3 

do  Clinton  wine  3 

do  Delaware  wine   3 

do  bottle  of  any  other  grape  wine 3 

do  wild  grape  wine 2 

do  currant  wine 2 

do  blackberry  wine 2 

do  elderberry  wine 1 

do  rhubarb  wine 1 

do  gooseberry  wine 2 

do  crab  apple  cider 2 

do  cliampaigne  cider 3 

do  common  ciiler 2 

do  sweepstakes  bottle  of  wine 6 

SPECIAL  PREMIUM. 

By  G.  Hanziker.  Keokuk. 

Best  bottle  Catawba  wine $  5 

Plauls  and  Flovrers, 

Professional  List. 

Best  floral    design    not    less    than    five  feet 

high,  and  proportioned  accordingly  dip,  810 

Best  floral  arch 3 

do  floral  wieath 5 

do  and  greatest  variety  of  named  flowers,  10 
do  and  greatest  variety  of  unnamed  flow- 
ers   5 

Dahlias. 

Greatest  and  best  variety 5 

Best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms 3 

Faschia. 

Greatest  and  best  variety 5 

Best  six 2 

Boses. 

Greatest  and  best  variety  named 10 

Rest  twelve 5 

do  six 3 

Verbenas. 

Greatest  and  best  variety 3 

Greatest  andl>est  display 2 

Best  show  of  this  years  seedlings dip, 

Astors, 

Greatest  and  best  variety \..„     2 

Bkloxes. 

Best  display , 2 

Gladiolas. 

Best  display , 2 

Petunias. 

Freatest  and  best  variety dip 

Pansies, 

Greatest  and  best  variety dip. 

Greatest  and  best  display dip. 

Best  collection  of  green  house  plants 15 

do  collection    of  green    house  plants    in 

bloom 15 

do  and   most  tastefully  arranged  vase  of 

cut  flowers 2 

do  and    inost  tastefully  arranged  pair  of 

small  vases  of  cut  flowers 2 

do  and    most     tastefully    arranged   large 

basket  of  flowers. 2 

do  and  most  tastefully  arranged    pair   of 

basketsof  cut  flowers 3 

do  and    most    tastefully  arranged  pair  of 

flat  1) and  boquets 2 

do  and    most    tastefully  arranged  pair  of 

round  liand  bofjuets 2 

do  collection  of  wild  flowers  in  bloom  and 

named 3 

do  assortment   of    evergreens,   live  with 

roots  on dip.    12 

2d  best 8 

Best  pair  flat  boquets  of  immortelle  flowers      2 
do  pair  round  boquets  of  immortelle  flow- 
ers  : 2 

do  wreath  of  immortelle  flowers 2 

do  fountain  and  arrangements, 25 

Plants  and  flowers  in  thisclass  to  be  correctly 
and  legibly  named.  Professional  florists  must 
exhibit  in  'jhis  class. 

Plants  and  Floivers. 

Amateur   lAst. 
This  class  is  a  duplicateof  Class  49.    The  same 
articles  will  beshowr<  and  the  same  premiums 
awarded  as  in  ■19.    Professional  florists  not  al- 
lowed to  exhibit  in  Class  50. 


PoMOLOGiSTS  ON  THE  MovB.— Marshall  P. 
Wilder  of  Boston,  President  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  Chas.  Downing  of  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  George  EUwanger,  P.  Barry,  and 
J.  W.Clark  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  passed  west  a 
few  days  since  on  a  tour  to  California.  At 
Omaha,  they  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  summer 
exhibition  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural 
Society. 
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Horticulture  on  the  College  Farm. 

Last  winter  a  department  of  Pomology  was 
instituted  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and 
Capt.  James  Mai  hews  appointed  professor, 
mention  of  which  was  made  in  a  previous  No 
of  our  paper.  Professor  Mathews  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  ofHce  early  in  the 
Spring.  Previous  to  that,  little  or  nothing  had 
been  done  upon  the  farm  pomologically.  The 
following  report  made  by  Prof.  Mathews  to  the 
President  of  the  College,  shows  that  the  opera- 
tions of  his  dppartment  are  being  energetically 
prosecuted,  and  from  which  we  expect  to  see 
some  important  results  .■ 

REPOKT  FOB  JUNE. 

Mr.  Presidini : — In  compliance  with  the  law 
and  regulations  of  the  Colk'ge,  I  present  you 
herein,  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Institu- 
tion, my  report  for  the  month  of  June,  with  a 
brief  statement  of  my  operations  and  progress 
during  said  month,  together  with  such 
suggestions  as  occur  to  my  mind  in  ref- 
erence   to    the    future    of     my      department, 

I  will  say  first,  that  I  have  been  daily  in 
charge  of  from  one  to  three  and  four  squads  of 
young  gentlemen  detailed  by  you  for  labor,  and 
am  happy  to  say,  that  almost  without  any  ex- 
ceplion  they  have  manifested  great  interest  in 
the  planting  and  culture  of  fruits  and  fruit  trees, 
and  an  aptitude  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  generally,  far  beyoud  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  I  have  no  hesitancy  at 
this  time,  a;ter  a  practice  of  only  a  few  weeks, 
to  entrust  any  of  the  squads  referred  to,  with 
the  most  dtlicate  work,  where  I  have  previous- 
ly given  them  instructions  in  the  kind  of  labor 
to  be  done,  even  for  a  single  day.  By  the 
time  we  make  the  round  of  one  year  in  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  seasons,  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  the  students  will  be  fair  work- 
men, and  have  quite  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  principles  of  fruit  culture. 
When  I  speak  of  the  year's  work,  I  mean,  of 
course,  to  embrace  root  grafting  during  the 
winter,  which,  I  think,  absolutely  necessary 
for  such  students  as  intend  to  make  the  nurse- 
ry business  their  future  occupation. 

I  find  also  by  the  interrogatroies  propounded 
upon  every  favorable  opportunity,  that  many 
of  the  young  gentlemen  are  being  deeply  inter- 
ested In  my  weekly  lectures  upon  pomological 
subjects,  so  that  I  can  truly  say  there  are  many 
anxious  inquirers  after  knowledge  in  fruit  cul- 
ture, and  to  acquire  which  they  only  want  the 
opportunity. 

Somewhat  unfortunately  for  us  in  the  initia- 
tory steps  of  fruit  culture  upon  the  College 
Farm,  the  season  here  has  been  remarkably  dry. 
We  have  had  only  two  showers  in  this  locality 
within  the  last  seven  weeks,  and  neither  of 
these  wet  the  ground  more  than  about  one  inch 
deep,  even  where  it  has  been  well  pulverized, 
and  is  in  good  condition  ;  and  still  our  success 
in  transplanting,  as  I  shall  state  more  fully  at  a 
future  time,  has  been  successful  beyond  what 
we  could  have  ventured  to  anMcipate.  Of  ap- 
ple trees,  grape  vines,  currants,  cherries,  &c.,  I 
have,  by  great  care  and  thorough  work,  saved 
about  all. 

In  this  department,  according  to  my  estimate 
I  have  not  planted  near  enough  to  meet  the  act- 
ual wants  of  those  connected  with  the  College, 
even  were  all  the  trees,  vines  and  plants  on  the 
premises  in  good  bearing.  This  I  could  not  do 
the  present  season,  for  several  reasons. 

First.     There  was  great  difficulty   in   finding 

good  trees,  &c.,  of  suitable  kinds  for  this  local- 
I  ity. 


Second.  We  had  not  teams  enough  with 
which  to  perform  other  essential  work  on  the 
farm,  and  prepare  my  ground  for  planting. 

Lastly.  And  not  by  any  means  least,  as  you 
are  aware,  was  the  want  of  funds.  For  some 
reason,  and  perhaps  for  want  of  a  formal  ap- 
plication to  them,  the  Legislature  have  thus  far 
failed  to  make  any  appropriation  for  planting 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  small  fruit  gardens. 

The  entire  cost  at  the  nurseries  for  what  I 
purchased  this  spring,  including  packing,  is 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars, and 
if  all  were  in  full  bearing,  they  would  not  fur- 
nish half  enough  for  our  yearly  supply.  I  esti- 
mate that  about  one  thousand  dollars,  includ- 
ing the  current  expenditures  before  named, will 
be  sufficient  to  stock  our  grounds  with  fruits 
enough  to  supply  all  persons  on  the  farm,  with 
an  abundance  the  year  round  ;  the  small  Iruits, 
including  grapes,  coming  into  bearing  in  two 
years,  and  the  orchard  trees  in  five  to  six  years 
from  planting.  Should  it  be  thought  advisable 
by  the  constituted  authorities  to  authorize  rae 
to  start  a  nursery  and  experimental  grounds,  I 
think  about  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for 
two  years,  besides  what  we  can  obtain  by  ex- 
changes and  otherwise,  will  be  sufficient  to  put 
this  project  in  successful  operation.  One  great 
object  in  this  branch  will  be  to  enable  us  to 
make  gratuitous  distributions  of  cions,  cut- 
tings and  plants,  in  small  quantities,  to  all  cit- 
izens of  the  State  who  may  desire  to  test  in 
their  particular  localities,  new  and  popular 
fruits  which  may  he  collected  by  the  Pomolog- 
ical Department  here. 

Confident  of  success  if  sustained  by  the  au- 
thorities, I  cannot  doubt,  that  upon  a  proper 
presentation  of  the  subject,  our  General  Assem- 
bly will  meet  these  small,  yet  important  de- 
mands. A  little  reflection  and  investigation 
will  satisfy  all  unbiased  minds  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  first  named  appropriation,  for 
health,  comfort  and  economy;  the  expenditure 
will  yield  an  annual  return  of  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  And  fur- 
thermore, that  the  latter  cannot  only  be  made  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  State,  but  an  incalcula- 
ble benefit  by  procuring  and  distributing  to  its 
citizens  all  the  best  fruits  known,  aud  which  can 
be  grown  in  Iowa. 

I  must  be  pardoned,  Mr.  President,  for  ma- 
king the  foregoing  suggestions,  because  they 
pertain  to  the  departmeut  assigned  me,  under 
your  general  supervision,  and  because  I  am 
sensible  that  without  State  aid,  (though  in  com- 
paratively very  small  sums,)  we  cannot  make 
that  progress  in  pomological  development 
which  we  ought.  Nor  can  we  in  any  reasonable 
time  furnish  the  institution  with  an  annual  sup- 
ply of  our  luscious  fruits. 

With  a  comparatively  small  amount  we  can 
be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  those  fascin- 
ating and  healthful  luxuries  which  the  late  Mr. 
A.  J.  Downing,  the  great  American  pomologist, 
declared  to  be  "  the  most  perfect  union  of  the  use- 
ful and  the  beautiful  that  the  earth  knows." 

Shall  not  our  tables  be  richly  and  healthfully 

supplied,  and   that,  too,  exclusively   with   the 

productions  of  our  College   Farm,  and   by  the 

labor  of  its  students  ? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Mathews. 
♦*-♦- 

Fruit  in  benton  county.— Mr.  W.  N.  Park- 
er, Vinton,  writes  us  June  1.5— "Our  fruit  pros- 
peclsare  very  .slim.  Orchards  blossomed  finely 
but  from  some  cause  or  other  but  very  little 
fruit  set.  Raspberries  are  the  ouly  fruit  that 
promise  a  full  crop. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Wisconsin. 

M.VRK  Miller,  Dear  Sir:— TXie  prospect  for 

fruit  in  this  immediate  section  is  anything  but 

liatteriug.    From  my  own  observation,  as  near 

as  I  can  judge  I  cannot  estimate  the  apple,  Bear 

and  cherry  over  one  half  of  an  average  crop ; 

plums  almost  an  entire  failure  by  the  circulio. 

We  had  an  extraordinary  large  crop  of  apples, 

pears  and  cherries  last  year,   and  we  did  not 

look  for  full   crops  this      The  early  freeze  last 

October,    played    sad   havoc    with    the   young 

plum,  and  some  other  nursery  stock.    Orchard 

trees  aud  nursery  stock  growing  finely. 

J.  Gould. 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


"No   13." 

Friend  Miller:— I  must  concur  with  F.  R. 
Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, (June  No.),  in  refer- 
ence to  Capt.  Mathews'  "  No.  1.3  "  grape.  If  the 
nomenclature  is  not  full  already,  I  would  say 
call  it  something  beside  "No.  13",  and  would 
suggest  the  name  of  Mathews,  but  as  the  Cap- 
tain is  a  modest  man,  i/  he  objects,  I  would  then 
suggest  the  name  of  "  Iowa."  Let  the  Pomol- 
OGLST  and  others  speak  on  this  subject,  and  let 
some  one  "  name  the  child,"  and  not  call  it 
"  No.  13  "  S.  J.  Comfort. 

Venison,  Oi-awford  Co.,  Iowa. 


As  it  Should  Be.— .'i.fter  repeated  failures 
on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
Society  to  get  up  a  creditable  show  of  fruit  at 
its  annual  fairs,  the  Board  of  Control  have 
very  wisely  given  over  the  supervision  of  the 
fruit  and  floral  departments  to  the  fruit-grow- 
ers of  the  State.  In  times  past,  the  Horticul- 
tural exhibitions  of  the  society  have  not  been 
at  ail  creditable  to  the  State— taking  into  ac- 
count her^vast  pomological  resources.  Under 
the  new  order  of  things  we  predict  a  good  show 
of  fruit  at  tlie  next  Illinois  State  Fair,  unless 
the  crop  is  a  bad  failure. 


Grape  Rot,  Bug  Trap.- At  the  May  meet- 
ing of  the  Montgomery  (Ohio)  County  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  President  advanced  a  new 
theory  on  grape  rot.  He  thought  that  in  the 
hot  months  of  the  year,  when  it  rained,  large 
drops  settled  on  the  gr.apes,  aud.  in  the  hot 
sunshine  which  succeeded,  the  raindrop  acted 
as  a  Zen*-,  scalding  the  grape  and  intlucing  the 
rot.  He  had  particularly  noted  this,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  about  this  rain-drop  lens  being 
mainly  the  cause  of  the  rot.  Tlie  way  to  avoid 
this  is  to  shelter  the  vines  by  placing  broad 
plauks  over  them.  The  attention  of  members 
was  directed  to  this  matter. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  W  F.  Heikes  pre- 
sented a  contrivance  for  trapping  insects  on  the 
wing,  and  upon  which  he  remarked  :  "  it  is  used 
at  nights,  and  by  means  of  a  lamp  enclosed  by 
a  glass  globe,  the  insects  are  attr.acted  by  the 
light,  and  ;striking  .the  glass  globe,  fall  down 
into  a  pan  below  which  contains  oil,  and  are 
drowned  in  it.  Mr.  Welty  has  used  the  con- 
trivance for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  has 
caught  any  quantity  of  bugs,  etc.  He  has 
raised  plums  uniformly  each  season  since  he 
has  used  the  "  bug  destroyer." 


;F.xniBiTioNS.— Spring  and  Summer  Horticul- 
tural and  Floral  exhibitions  are  gaining  popu- 
larity all  over  the  country.  At  Charleston,  S. 
C,  a  grand  floral  exhibition  was  held  May  3d 
On  the  nth,  the  Agricultural  Fair  Association 
of  the  cotton  States,  held  a  Horticultural  exhi- 
bition at  Augusta,  Ga. 


Cranberries.— The  Cap  Cod;  GazeWe  says  the 
severe  frost  on  Tuesday,  May  31,  damaged  the 
cranberry  crop  of  the  Cape  to  the  amount  of 
8150,000. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Fruit  in  Kossutli  County. 

Northern  Iowa  is  a  plateau  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Five  miles  east 
of  Kossuth  county  line,  in  Crystal  Lake, 
rises  the  river  Iowa,  running  south  and 
empt3-ing  into  the  Mississippi.  And  ten 
miles  northeast  of  this  rises  the  Blue  Earth, 
which  runs  north  and  empties  into  the  St. 
Peter's.  Over  these  prairies  the  winter  winds 
chase  each  other  in  high  dudgeon.  We  have 
always  a  pure,  sweet  atmos])here,  as  health- 
ful as  mountain  airs.  The  surface  of  the 
country  sweeps  away  in  gentle  uudulatious — 
checkered  with  quick  streams — dotted  here 
and  there  with  groves— and  now  and  then 
embracing  a  clear  gleaming  lake, — a  charm- 
ing landscape.  Our  soil  is  mainly  "drift" 
with  a  lively  dash  of  sand,— strong,  dry 
and  quick.  Grey  old  boulders  lie  scattered 
on  every  section  and  occasionally  a  bed  of 
smooth  pebbles,  dropped  from  melting  ice- 
bergs long  ago. 

Our  soil,  I  think,  is  well  adapted  to  fruit- 
growing; aud  although  our  winters  are 
severe,  the  ground  is  generally  covered  with 
snow  during  the  most  of  the  cold  weather 
In  the  summer  of  1867,  a  nurseryman  con- 
siderably south  of  this,  told  me  that  he  had 
lost  thirty  thousand  young  apple  trees  the 
previous  winter.  But  Mr.  Dean,  who  has  a 
handsome  nursery  at  Blue  Earth  City,  Min- 
nesota, told  me  that  he  lost  no  trees  that 
winter.  We  are  not  subject  to  the  thaws 
aud  rains  in  winter  to  which  the  people  of 
Central  and  Southern  Iowa  are  exposed. 
The  last  "  October  freeze,"  which  did  such 
immense  damage  to  the  nurseries  of  Illinois, 
did  not  injure  the  young  trees  in  my  nursery. 
Perhap.s,  standing  nearer  the  pole,  our  trees 
catch  the  whispers  of  the  coming  frosts 
earlier  than  their  southern  kindred  and  so 
prepare  themselves  betimes. 

Still,  but  very  little  has  been  attempted  in 
fruit  growing  throughout  this  region.  A 
few  handsome,  thrifty  apple  trees  have 
borne  fine  specimens  of  fruit,  giving  promise 
of  sui-cess  in  tliis  direction.  And  I  think 
the  few  trees  planted  in  this  county  have  a 
much  more  healthy,  thrifty  appearance  than 
those  one  degree  south  of  this. 

Of  grapes  we  can  produce  any  quantity, 
if  we  can  only  thoroughly  mature  them. 
During  the  last  extremely  wet  summer,  the 
foliage  on  my  vines  remained  bright  and 
vigorous.  Have  heard  nothing  of  rot  or 
blight  in  this  region.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
we  can  perfectly  mature  the  Concord  every 
season.  1  he  vines  are  very  young  yet,  and 
but  few  are  in  bearing.  But  the  Delaware  is 
a  perfect  success  here.  It  is  perfectly  healthy 
after  the  first  year  or  two  very  vigorous,  and 
loads  itself  with  rich  purple  clusters.  Half 
a  degree  north  of  this,  in  Minnesota,  I  have 
seen  Concord,  Clinton  and  Delaware  vines 
which  had  hung  on  the  trellis  all  winter, 
completely  loaded  with  fruit.     Plums  and 


cherries  promise  well.  Plums  especially,  I 
believe  will  do  splendidly  here.  As  I  said, 
but  very  little  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. Perhaps  there  is  not  more  than  100 
fruit  trees  (except  the  small  frnits)  in  bearing 
in  Kossuth.  But  these  promise  well,  aud 
many  are  encouraged  to  plant.  Strawberries, 
gooseberries  and  curarnts  produce  abund- 
antly, and  many  gardens  are  well  supplied 
with  them. 

In  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees  consider- 
able is  being  done.  Very  many  farmers  are 
planting  groves  of  Cottonwood,  maple, 
willow,  and  Lombardy  poplar ;  and  some  are 
planting  the  black  walnut,  which  appears  to 
be  just  as  thrifty  as  soft  maple.  All  are 
pleased  with  their  success  in  this  line,  and 
artificial  groves  are  beginning  to  dot  the 
prairie  in  all  directions.  I  have  seen  no 
part  of  Central  or  Northern  Iowa  where  so 
much  has  been  done  in  planting  forest  trees 
as  is  being  done  in  Kossuth.  And  we  intend 
to  keep  on  planting.  We  will  embower  our 
homes  with  foliage  and  deck  our  grounds 
with  trees.  Birds  will  build  in  their 
branches  aud  chatter  to  the  children;  and 
we  will  lie  in  their  shadows  and  watch  the 

blue  clouds  overhead. 

J.  Alden  Winter. 

Buffalo  Fork,  Kossuth  Co.,  Iowa. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Top  Grafting— Long  Lived  Trees. 

Friend  Miller. — I  think  President  Math, 
ews'  address  is  in  advance  of  former  occa- 
sions. It  is  full  of  interest  to  me.  I  am  glad 
that  horticulturists  are  determined  to  search 
out  that  which  they  do  not  know.  Presi- 
dent Mathews'  ideas  of  starling  an  orchard 
accords  with  my  experience,  except  that  of 
grafting  on  center  of  stock.  I  think  it  better 
to  select  trees  iu  the  nursery  of  a  hardy 
variety,  that  put  out  limbs  horizontal,  then 
graft  in  the  limb,  when  two  or  three  years 
out.  Many  will  remember  some  years  back 
that  the  large  limbs  were  killed  in  winter 
that  is,  on  top.  Many  of  them  survived,  and 
can  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  State  at  the 
present  time;  many  others  were  entirely 
lost.  I  grafted  two  Pennock  trees  several 
years  ago  in  limbs  as  above.  They  are  now 
thirty-one  years  old,  (one  Sweet  June,  the 
other  Baldwin)  sound  and  healthy — not  a 
single  limb  shows  any  appearance  of  splitting 
down,  I  don't  see  why  they  will  not  live  a 
hundred  years.  The  Pennock  is  a  fine  grow- 
er, and  will  make  good  stocks  for  this  part  of 
the  State.  I  have  lost  several  trees  by  split- 
ting down,  about  as  many  as  by  winter 
killing.  Orchards  will  last  much  longer  got 
up  iu  this  manner  than  in  the  common  way, 
and  will  do  well  farther  north.  Any  person 
can  afford  to  pay  three  prices  for  such  trees. 
There  are  some  kinds  that  will  do  root 
grafted,  such  as  Early  Harvest,  Red  June, 

etc. 

Joseph  Frazier. 
Salem,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa. 


Plan  for  a  Dwelling  House. 

Herewith  we  present  plans  for  the  first 
and  second  floors  of  a  dwelling  for  a  small 
family.  The  design  is  one  of  our  own  get- 
ting up,  and  though  possessing  no  special 
novelty,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  claiming 
that,  so  far  as  convenience  of  arrangement 
is  concerned,  in  a  small,  economical  house, 
the  design  can  scarcely  be  improved. 


FIRST     FLOOR. 

On  the  lower  floor  we  have  first,  a  hall 
with  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  second 
floor.  Next  a  parlor  connecting  with  a 
closet.  In  the  rear  of  the  hall  and  parlor  is 
the  living  or  dining  room  connecting  with 
both. 


r. 


SECOND  FLOOR. 

This  room  opens  into  the  family  bed  room 
with  closet,  and  also  into  the  pantry.  Farth- 
er back  is  the  kitchen  with  cistern  in  one 
corner.  The  cellar,  or  basement,  is  reached 
by  a  stair-way  under  the  hall  stairs.  On  the 
second  floor  we  have  three  rooms,  two  of 
which  connect  with  closets,  and  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  other  one,  a  closet  reach- 
ed through  the  hall  in  front  of  the  stairway 
As  to  size  of  rooms  the  scale  may  be  varied. 
Any  style  of  architecture  for  the  elevation 
may  also  be  chosen  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
builder. 
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Northeastern  Iowa  as  an  Apple  Country. 

BY  SAM'l  MUHDOCK,  CLAYTON  CO. 

Wlioii  I  first  came  to  this  portion  of  the 
Statu  I  brcame  impressed  with  the  opinion 
tliat  the  soil,  climate,  and  topography  ol'  tlial 
portion  of  the  county  lyiug  along  the 
Mississippi  and  its  triinitaries  would  in  a 
few  years  produce  the  finest  apple  orchards 
in  the  great  West. 

Iq  view  of  this  opinion  I  commenced  the 
experiment  in  my  co\inty  among  the  first  of 
her  settlers,  and  I  believe  I  raised  the  first 
apples  that  was  ever  grown   on  what  was 
called  the  High  Prairie  of  Clayton  county. 
I  was  not,  however,  tlie  first  one  who  pro- 
duced   an  apple    in    tlie    county.     Henry 
Redman,  au  old  pioneer,  a  Keutuckian  by 
birth,  and  a  noble,  generous-Iiearted  speci- 
men of  frontier  life,  in  one  of  his  migrations, 
brought  with  him  from  his  native  State  a 
few  apple  seeds.     These  he  planted  with 
great  care  in  his  garden,  on  Turkey  river, 
and  airefully  watched   their    growth  until 
they  l)ore  liim  fruit.     Some  of  them  are  still 
standing,  and  have  been  bearing  for  more 
tlian  a  quarter  of  a  century.    Near  the  root  of 
one  of  them  the  oldest  pioneer  in  fruit-grow, 
ing  in  Northern  Iowa  sleeps  his  last  sleep. 
In  tlie  spring  of  1843,  an  iuterprising  man 
liy  the  name  of  Owen  came  to  Prairie-La- 
P<;irte,  now  Guttenburg,  with  a  small  stock 
of  trees,  and  established  a  small  nursery,  but 
unfortunately  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever  the 
first  season,  and  left  his  trees  to  the  care  of 
au  executor.    He  was  a  scientific  man,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  branch  of 
horticulture,  and  his  loss  at  that  time  was  a 
severe    blow   to    the    interests    of  Clayton 
county.     From  this  executor  I  purchased, 
with  some  of  my  neighbors,  a  small  lot  of 
trees,  and  from  these  trees  I  raised  my  first 
apples.    JN  early  half  my  trees  from  this  pur- 
chase are  still  standing  good  and  sound  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  have  produced 
abundance  of  fine  fruit,   while   among  my 
neiglibors  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  left. 
Since  that  time  I  have  from  time  to  time  in- 
creased my  stock  of  trees,  and  still  patronize 
tlie  generous  nurseryman  as  he  semi-annually 
visits  my  humble  abode,  until  at  last  I  have  a 
good  stock  of  trees  that  bid  defiance  to  heat 
or  cold.     True,  since  the  winters  of  '57  and 
■^8, 1  have  sutl'ercd  with  the  rest  in  the  loss 
of  trees,  but  while  I  have  lost  comparatively 
few,  many  have  lost  them  all.    More  thau 
once  within  the  last  two  years  has  the  cry 
been  raised  that   apples  cannot  be  success- 
fnlly  grown   in   Northern   Iowa,   and    this 
results  from  the  fact  that  within  the  period 
I  have  mentioned,  there  have  been  winters 
of  unusual  severity  among  fruit  trees.    But 
those  who  raise  this  cry  are  not  aware  that 
beyond   the  limits  of  Iowa,  from  the  best 
fruit-growing  districts  of    America,  comes 
the    bewailing    moan,    "  Our   orcliards    are 
dying  out,  and  we  cannot  replace  them  with 
new  ones."   Four  years  ago  I  passed  through 


several  of  the  best  fruit-growing  States  in 
the  Union,  to  the  Atlantic,  a  during  a  trip  of 
several  thousand  miles  I  did  not  see  as  good 
an  orchard  as  your  own,  nor  do  I  believe  its 
equal  can  be  found  in  America,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration.  At  least  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  compare  with  it,  eitlier  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  or  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  I  will  here  state  that  I  have 
seen  better,  and  more  sound  apple  trees 
north  of  a  line  running  through  (east  or 
west,)  on  the  south  line  of  Jackson  county 
and  east  of  the  Wapsapiidcon  river,  to  the 
Minnesota  line,  than  I  have  seen  in  tlie 
States  I  have  mentioned.  Now  when  we 
take  all  these  things  into  consideration,  are 
we  not  extemcly  blessed  over  many  of  our 
sister  States,  who  could  once  grow  tlie  apple 
ill  perfection,  but  who  are  to-da}',  almost  in 
despair  over  repeated  failures?  Again,  I 
believe  I  can  say  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  perhaps  Missouri, 
Iowa  has  lost  fewer  trees  in  proportion,  than 
any  of  tlie  fruit-growing  States  east  of  lier 
And,  moreover,  young  orchards  can  be  reared 
hc're,  and  brought  into  bearing,  while  in 
many  of  the  older  fruit-growing  States  they 
cannot  be  raised  at  all.  Let  us,  therefore 
take  courage  from  these  facts  and  observa- 
tions, and  continue  our  elibrts  to  adorn  and 
embellish  our  farms  with  good  orchards. 

In  North-western  Iowa  the  country  is 
rolling,  lies  high,  and  in  many  places  is 
tumbled  up  into  thousands  of  fantastic  hills, 
down  whose  sides  dash  as  many  streams  of 
the  purest  water.  The  soil,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  here  and  there  a  span  of  the  great  prai- 
rie beyond,  being  a  rich  clay.  Over  this  belt 
of  country  exists,  from  one  years'  end  to  the 
other,  the  clearest,  purest,  and  brightest 
atmosphere  in  America,  where  universal 
health  abounds  among  men,  and  where  a 
grape  never  mildews,  and  an  apple- bloom 
scracely  knows  a  frost.  True,  there  are  locali- 
ties where  trees  cannot  flourish,  for  the  apple 
wilt  never  prosper  ou  a  rich  mucky  soil  in 
any  country,  nor  will  it  grow  and  bear  on 
our  rich  river  valleys,  or  on  low,  flat  prairies. 
But  on  our  hill  sides,  on  our  high,  dry 
ridges,  on  our  timber  soil,  on  our  stony 
points,  and  along  the  slopes  of  our  river 
blulVs,  it  will  flourish  and  bloom  in  all  its 
beauty. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  I  have  seen 
growing  up  over  the  prairies  of  Clayton 
county , many  young  and  flourishing  orchards, 
but  to-day  many  of  them  are  gone ;  and  I 
noticed  that  those  who  cultivated  the  most 
have  met  witli  the  greatest  loss,  while  those 
that  have  been  planted  on  timber  soil,  and 
have  received  less  cultivation,  have  passed 
through  our  hardest  winters  untouched,  and 
are  paying  their  owners  every  year  an 
ample  reward.  I  have  also  noticed  that 
those  who  have  manured  their  trees  have 
lost  them  all,  in  almost  every  instance,  while 


those  who  cultivited  slightly,  and  used  no 
manure,  liave  still  fine  young  orchards.    I 
have  cultivated  the  ground  around  certain 
varieties  in  my  garden,  and  have  lost  the 
trees,  while  the  same  variety  standing  in  the 
sod,  not  twenty  feet  away,  were  still  sound 
and    good.      Certainly    these    observations 
ought  to  teach  us  a  leeson  in  the  care  and 
management  of  our  fruit  trees.    Now,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  young  trees  must  be 
cultivated  for  four  or  five  years  after  setting. 
We   must   take  the    risk  but  whenever   a 
person  is  apprehensive  that  he  has  cultivated 
too  higlily,  and  a  hard  winter  is  approaching, 
let  him  wind  his  trees  with  straw,  or  rags 
or  anything  that  will  give  them  a  covering. 
I  have  never  seen  a  tree  winter-killed  that 
was  wrapped  with  a  covering  during  winter. 
All  are  aware  that  there  are  some  varieties 
of  apples  that  are  more  hardy  than  others, 
but  it  is  also  true,  that  a  variety  may  prove 
hardy  with  one  man,  and  tender  with  his 
next  door  neighbor,  and  this  results  from 
the  fact  that  one  may  have  the  tree  on  dry, 
thin  soil,  while  the  other  is  set  in  mud ;  one 
may  have  used  no  manure,  while  the  other 
may  have  sickened  his  with  its  application  ; 
one  may  have  kept  his  cattle  out  of  orchard, 
while  the  other  has  turned  his  in;  and  when 
these  two  men  meet  at  the  Farmer's  Club 
they  are  sure  to  get  up  a  quarrel  over  the 
hardiness    of  diflereut  kinds    of    fruit.      I 
believe,  with  care  and  observation,  the  most 
tender  varieties  of  apples  can  be  grown  in 
our  country,  I  have  proved  it;    you  have 
proved  it;  and  Mr.  Griunell,  of  my  county, 
has  proved  it,  and  a  hundred  others  whom 
I  could  name,   have  proved  it.    With  all 
these  facts  and  observations  before  us,  let  us 
go  on  and  leave  the  croakers  to  be  our  cus- 
tomers, and  perhaps  they  will  learn  wisdom 
when  too  late.     I  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  pros- 
perity  of  your  Society,  and  extend  to  you 
and  others' my  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for 
the  uoble  stand  you  have  taken  in  the  cause 
of    horticulture   in   our    young  and   noble 
State.— Transaciioiis  I.  S.  H.  Society. 


ITransplanting  Pie-Plant. 

Friend  Miller  :— Will  it  do  to  take  up 
and  divide  the  stools  of  Rhubarb  and  plant 
out  in  the  fall  ?  My  plants  have  stood  so 
long  that  they  are  very  large  and  I  think 
need  division  and  re-setting  to  produce  the 
best  results.  I  wish  to  know  the  most  favor- 
able season  to  do  the  work,  and  whether  fall 
w'ill  do.  John  H.  Stier. 

Clyde,  Jasper  Co.,  Iowa. 

Remarks. — Rhubarb,  more  commonly 
called  pie-plant,  may  be  taken  up,  the  eyes 
separated  with  a  sharp  knife  and  re-set  at 
almost  any  time  in  the  season  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall,  though  we  would  advise 
either  spring  or  fall  for  the  work.  If  spring, 
do  the  work  just  as  soon  as  the  stools  can  be 
dug,  or  if  fall,  let  it  be  after  the  plant  is 
pretty  well  through  with  tlie  season's  growth. 
The  plant  should  not  stand  more  thau  three 
or  four  years  without  division  and  replaut- 
iug. 
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For  the  Westeru  Pomologist. 
The  Russian  Hagloe  and  Dutchess  Old- 
enburg. 

Over  nearly  all  portions  of  the  West  the 
Hagloe  apple  has  been  disseminated  under 
the  name  of  Dutchess  of  Oldenburg.  At 
county  and  state  fiiirs  for  several  years  the 
Hagloe  has  been  exhibited  as  the  true 
Dutchess,  and  until  recently  its  identity  has 
not  been  questioned.  By  looking  at  Warder's 
or  Downiug's  description  of  the  two  apples, 
it  will  be  seen  they  are  astonishingly  alike.  In 
nursery  the  leaf  and  habits  of  growth  of 
the  two  are  also  much  alike.  la  orchard, 
however,  the  trees  in  growth  are  very 
milike  ;  the  true  Dutchess  being  a  somewhat 
upright  aud  round  headed  tree,  and  the 
Hagloe  having  a  peculiar  stragling,  twisting 
habit  of  growth.  The  Hagloe  bears  the 
largest  and  best  apple.  Though  not  as  highly 
colored  as  the  Dutchess,  it  lias  the  off-setting 
advantage  of  not  rotting  so  soon  after  ripe. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Hagloe  is  as  hardy  as 
the  Dutchess,  aud  if  it  proves  upon  all  soils 
as  good  a  bearer  it  will  be  even  more  valua- 
ble for  general  cultivation.  The  writer  was 
misled  by  some  of  the  early  introducers  of 
the  Dutchess  at  the  West,  and  must  confess 
to  having  had  a  part  in  disseminating  the 
Hagloe  as  the  Dutchess.  I  originally  received 
the  Dutchess  under  the  name  of  Borovitsky, 
which  is  perhaps  its  original  Russian  name. 
It  is  now  fully  time  that  the  Hagloe  aud 
Dutchess,  or  Borovitsky,  should  be  dissem- 
inated and  exhibited  under  their  true  names. 
At  the  proper  time  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
furnish  specimens  of  the  apples  and  leaves 
of  the  two  sorts  for  illustration  in  the 
Pomologist.  Joseph  L.  Budd. 

SMlaburg,  Iowa. 

Remarks  :  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  pre- 
sent   to    the    readers    of   the    Pcmologist 

illustrations  of  the  apples  named. 
*-•-*■ 

Fruit  in  Western  MissourL 

Mark   Miller,  Bear    Sir  .-—Strawberies 
injured  by  early  drouth.     Late  varieties  have 
improved  some  since  the  late  rains,  crop  light. 
Raspberries— Miamii;s,  just  ripening-large 
and   fine— bearing  heavily.     Blackberries — 
Kittatiny— setting  full,  promise  a  good  crop. 
Gooseberries  aud  Currants  but  few — Cher- 
ries, English   Marello  and  common   Marello 
a  few— generally  a  failure.     Peaches— about 
one-fourth   crop  of   seedlings;  none  on   the 
budded  varieties.     Quinces,  none.     Pears — 
a  few  scattering  ones  on  many  of  the  trees, 
just  enough  to  cultivate  the  taste.    Plums, 
none  to  speak  of    Apples— about  one-fourth 
the  usual  crop.     Late  bloomers  aud  those  on 
northern,  cool    exposures,  have  the    most 
fruit.      Grapes— promise    a  most   bountiful 
crop,  clusters  full  and  fine  as  could  be  desired. 
The  injury  was  done  by  the  April   freeze 
We  had  south  winds   and  warm  weather  up 
to  the  15th,  of  April— bloomed   fuller   than 
for  many  years,  but  on  the  morning   of  the 
16th,  our  fondest  hopes  were  blasted.     Yet, 
strange  to  .sav,  we  have  a  sprinkling  even  of 
Bartiett  Pears.  Geo.  L.  Park, 

ParkviUe  Mo. 


Fruit  on  the  Missouri  Slope. 

Mark  Miller  :  Our  fruit  prospects  in  Pot- 
tawattamie county  are  not  very  flattering. 
Apple  trees  bloomed  quite  full,  but  fruit 
light.  We  had  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  at 
the  time  of  bloom,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
a  prolific  cause  of  foilure.  That,  with  the 
hard  freeze  of  April  15,  just  before  the  buds 
opened,  which  must  have  reached  their  vi- 
tality, did  the  work.  Still  we  shall  have 
some  apples,  and  I  hope  to  send  you  some 
fine  specimens  from  the  slope  next  fall. 

Cherries  almost  a  total  failure  and  trees 
badly  injured,  but  luckily,  they  are  mostly 
of  the  common  Moreilo,  bought  of  rascally 
tree-peddlers  for  the  Early  Richmoud,  and 
at  big  prices.  With  these  drawliacks,  how- 
ever, I  see  nothing  that  should  discourage 
fruit-tree  planting.  At  present  (June  23rd,) 
some  of  the  cherry  trees  badly  damaged, 
are  in  bloom.  Whether  they  will  recover, 
or  whether  it  is  the  last  struggle  for  life, 
time  only  can  determine. 


serves  our  attention,  aud  first  we  will  men- 
tion  the  fir.st  five  varieties  recommended  for 
the  N.  W.  for  general  cultivation : 

Red  Astrachan,  not  bearing  ;  bore  full  last 
year. 

Dutchess  of  Oldenburg,  full,  also  full  last 
year ;  have  trees  6  feet  high,  loaded. 

Fameuse,  about  half  a  crop  ;  bore  full  last 
year. 

Talman  Sweet,  bearing  nobly;    no  fruit 
last  year,  but  doing  well  this. 

Golden  Russet,  henTlngfuU;  bore  Iteavy 
last  year. 

We  miglit  go  on  and  name  other  varieties, 

but  we  will  leave  that  aud  other  varieties  of 

fruit  till  some  other  rainy  day.     Hoping  that 

will  come  soon, 

Geo.  J.  Kellogg. 

JaneivUle,  Wis.,Ju7ie25. 


D.  B.  Clark. 


Council  Bluffs. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Fruit  in  Southern  'WisoorxSin. 


The  prospects  for  fruit  is  uot  flatteriug  in 
this  region.  Strawberries  winter  killed 
badly,  and  not  having  over  three  inches  of 
rain  since  March  all  told,  we  have  had 
very  few  strawberries,  about  one-flfteeuth  of 
our  usual  crop.  The  excessive  heat  of  May 
and  unusual  drought  has  been  detrimental  to 
all  branches  of  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
For  34  days  of  May  the  thermometer  noted 
75  to  90  deg. 

A  light  frost  May  38th,  the  only  one  dur- 
ing the  month.  The  first  ripe  strawberries 
May  27th,  while  last  year  they  were  picked 
June  11th. 

Prospect  of  raspberries  is  not  flattering, 
though  while  writing  tliis  we  are  having  a 
fine  shower,  sufficient  to  wet  the  ground 
three  inches ;  at  the  same  time,  one  mile 
from  us,  not  rain  enough  to  lay  the  dust. 
Should  the  showers  be  continued  we  may 
have  half  a  crop  of  raspberries.  The  most 
promising  on  the  list  I  would  put  in  this 
order:  Of  red,  Philadelphia  aud  Purple 
Cane ;  of  black,  Doolittle,  Miami,  and  Davi- 
son's Thornless.  The  last  does  not  prove  as 
prolific  as  I  expected  owing,  probably,  to  its 
vitality  being  injured  last  Oct.  34th  to  27tli,' 
when  for  four  mornings  the  thermometer 
averaged  12  deg.  Farenheit,  killing  mouutain 
ash  trees,  three  feet  high,  to  the  ground. 

Grapes,  thus  far  are  the  most  promising  of 
anything  in  the  fruit  list.  Almost  every- 
thing large  enough  is  full,  yet  the  heat  and 
drought  are  dropping  many  berries  from  the 
bunch,  in  consequence  the  bunches  will  be 
loose. 

First  on  all  lists  come  Concord  and  Dela- 
ware, or  as  some  of  our  amateurs  would  like 
to  have  it  read  Delaware  and  Concord. 
The  apple,  the  fruit  of  all  fruits,  now  de- 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Managing  Hedges. 

Mark  Miller — Bear  Sir  :  I  want  a  little 
information  on  the  subject  of  hedging. 

I  have  a  few  rods  that  were  set  out  from 
five  to  six  inches  apart.  It  is  now  three 
years  since  it  was  set  out.  I  have  cut  it 
back  twice,  to  within,  say  teu  inches  of  the 
ground.  lu  a  few  places  where  plants  were 
missing,  I  laid  down  some  across  the  open 
spaces,  aftef  the  style  of  what  is  called 
"  plashing." 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  inches  high,  and 
nery  thick,  with  a  very  luxurious  growth, 
but  somewhat  uneven  at  the  top,  some  of 
the  shoots  being  much  higher  than  the 
others.  Such  being  the  case,  will  you,  or 
some  of  your  numerous  correspondents, 
please  let  Bie  kuow  through  the  Pomolo- 
gist, at  what  time  to  prune,  or  cut  back, 
during  the  summer  ?  Ought  it  to  be  evt 
back  now  ?    If  cut  back  this  summer,  how 

often,  and  at  v.'hat  time  ? 

R.  B.  AuNOLli. 

Urbana  City,  lomi. 

Remarks.— About  the  30th  of  this  month 
we  should  cut  it  back  to  within  20  inches  of 
the  ground.  Should  trim  no  more  till  next 
spring  ;  then  trim  to  2>^  feet,  and  the  fol- 
lowing July  not  lower  than  4  feet.  II  there 
is  a  good  stand,  you  will  then  have  a  hedge 
that  nothing  made  of  flesh  and  blood  wiU 
like  to  go  through— not  even  the  smallest 
bird. 


Fruit  in  Centred  Missouri. 

Friend  Miller;— The  apple  crop  in 
these  parts  is  a  very  slim  one,  owing  to  the 
late  frost. 

Pears  but  a  small  show.  Peaches  not  a 
tenth  of  a  crop. 

Of  small  fruits,  the  strawberry  crop  was  a 
good  one.  Raspberries  a  most  tremendous 
crop,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  before. — 
Grapes,  all  right  aud  full  crop.  Gooseberries 
nearly  a  ftiilure.  Blackberries,  overwhelm- 
ing; hundreds  of  bushels  of  wild  ones  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood. 

I  have  a  new  one  that  has  now  fruit  nearly 
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ripe,  and  in  blossome  yet ;  a  very  large  and 
elegant  blackberry,  but  it  cannot  get  before 
the  public  in  trade  until  we  have  tlioroughly 
tested  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  wortliy. 

In  some  future  letter  I  will  give  you  my 
notes  on  the  varieties  of  small  fruits  if 
desirable. 

The  PoMOLOGisT  pleases  me  greatly ;  may 
it  have  a  large  circulation  (for  I  kuow  it 
will  do  much  good)  is  the  wish  of  your 
subscriber. 

Saluei,  Mflleb,  Bhiffton,  Mo. 


Constitution  of  Iowa  Horticultural  Society. 

Mark  Miller,  Dear  Sir. — I  hope  you 
may  find  it  convenient  to  publish  the  Con- 
stitution, by-laws,  rules,  and  regulation.s  of 
the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society— or 
may  be  you  could  send  me  a  copy.  If  so, 
you  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  me  a 
copy.  I  am  engaged  in  fruit  growing  and 
nursery  business  ar.d  hope  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  meeting  with  the  fruit  growers  and 
nurserymen  of  the  t^tate  more  frequently  in 
the  future  tlian  in  the  past. 

R.  M.  MOYER. 

Baker,  Jeffirson  Co.,  Iowa. 

Remarks.  —  We  copy  the  Constitution 
from  our  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the 
society  for  June,  —  the  only  one  we  have 
at  hand.  We  think  a  code  of  by-laws  has 
been  adopted,  but  think  it  has  not  appeared 
in  print.  It  may  come  in  the  transactions 
for  1869.  If  so,  will  give  it  a  place  in  our 
columns. 

CONSTITDTION. 

Article  1. — This  Society  shall  be  called 
the  Iowa  Slate  Horticultural  Society,  and 
shall  have  perpetual  succession. 

Article  3.  —  The  object  of  this  society 
shall  be  the  promotion  and  encouragement 
of  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  by  the  col- 
lection and  dissemiiiatiou  of  correct  informa- 
tion concerning  the  cultivation  of  such  fruits, 
flowers  and  trees,  both  deciduous  and  ever- 
green, as  are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Iowa. 

Article  3. — The  officers  of  this  society 
shall  consist  of  a  president,  one  vice  presi- 
dent, a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  ten  directors, 
who  together  shall  form  a  IjDard  for  the  gen- 
eral supi-'rvision  of  the  all'airs  of  the  society. 
The  olHeers  shall  be  elected  annually,  at  .such 
time  a..d  place,  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
society  may  determine  at  the  time  and  place 
of  holdii  g  its  aniiual  exhibition  in  January. 
Said  board  may  adopt  .siicli  by-laws  as  shall 
be  deemed  neci/ssary  for  the  benelit  of  the 
society,  and  not  inconsistent  with  this  con 
stitution  ai.d  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  change  the  same  from  time  to  time. 

Article  4. — Tlie  secretary  shall  keep  an 
accurate  and  full  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  si'Cietj'.  He  shall  also  open  and  carry 
onacorrespondCi.ce  with  such  fruit-growers, 
florists  and  horticulturists  in  general  through- 
out the  stale  as  manifest  a:i  interest  in  the 
purposes  of  the  .society.  He  shall  anuuallj- 
make  up  a  ri  purl  lor  publication,  en  bracing 
such  ii.f.irmalion  upon  fruit-growing  as  may 
wtne  within  his  reach,  with  a  full  report  of 
the  bu^iuets  afl'airs  of  the  soeiet}',  a.id  shall 
be  allowed  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
Ms  services. 

Article    5.      The  treasurer    shall    have 
charge   of    the'fuiids  and  other    projierty 


of  the  society,  and  dispose  of  them  as 
decided  by  the  board  of  officers.  He  shall 
pay  out  no  mimey  except  on  the  order  of  the 
president,  and  countersigned  by  the  secreta- 
ry. He  shall  make  up  a  full  and  true  report 
of  all  money  and  other  property  put  into  his 
hands  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  with  dis- 
bursements and  vouchers  annual!}',  and 
present  the  .same  to  the  secretary  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary, and  shall  be  required  to  give  bond  in 
such  sum,  and  with  such  securities  as  the 
board  shall  direct,  which  bond  shall  be  ap- 
proved bj'  the  president  and  filed  with  the 
secretary. 

Article  6.— All  accounts  brought  against 
the  society  shall  be  audited  by  the  board. 

Article  7. — The  members  ])resent,  of  the 
board,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transiiction  of  business  at  any  regularly 
called  or  adjourned  meeting. 

Article  8. — Any  person  may  become  a 
member  of  this  society  by  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar. 

Article  9. — The  fiscal  year  shall  com- 
mence and  end  at  the  January  meeting  of 
each  year,  and  the  retiring  board  shall  settle 
the  business  of  the  previous  year. 

Article  10. —This  constitution  may  be 
amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  present. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Connecticut. — Our 
esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  Veitch,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  writes  us  June.  16. 
"  Thus  far  the  prospects  of  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  of  the  leading  kinds  is  very  good  in 
this  neighborhood.  Up  to  March  the  winter 
was  unusually  mild,  which  gave  rise  in  some 
minds  to  the  apprehension  that  the  trees 
might  be  injured,  but  time  has  shown  the 
temperature  had  not  been  maintained  at 
sufficient  pitch  for  them  to  feel '  the  blind 
motions  of  spring,'  and  awake  thera  from 
needful  rejose.  At  flowering  time  the  apple 
and  pear  trees  were  perfectly  beautiful,  the 
fresh,  green  foliage  contrasting  and  setting 
off  so  finely  a  wreath  of  flowers  seldom 
equalled — never  excelled.  It  is  true,  at  this 
stage  of  growth,  large  numbers  of  the  fruit 
are  falling,  but  seemingly  not  more  than  what 
will  be  for  the  good  of  those  which  remain 
to  be  harvested. 


Raspberry  Rust. 


Wm.  Parry  in  an  essay  read  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  says: 

A  fungus  or  rust  that  has  f  >r  yearsbcen 
preying  upon  the  wild  blackberries  and 
dewberries  and  recently  l]as  attacked  the 
Dorchester  Blackbirry,  devastating  in  its 
march  as  certainly  as  the  fire  blight  on  the 
pears,  or  the  yellows  on  peach  trees,  has 
also  eommenc 'd  its  ravages  on  the  Black 
Cap  Raspberry.  Three  years  since  we  first 
discoveri  d  it  on  a  small  patch  of  about  five 
acres  of  Doolittles,  and  were  surijrised  to 
find  that  every  plant  alhcted  lost  much  of 
its  vitality  producing  no  blossonies  and  of 
course  no  fruit.  It  first  appears  on  the 
under  side  of  tlie  leaves,  <  f  a  reddish  yellow 
incrustation;  as  it  approaches  maturity  a 
fine  dust  of  a  yellowish  cast  is  formed, 
which  by  a  little  disturbance  is  wafted  by 
the  wind  to  other  bushi'S  near  liy.  The 
second  year  there  are  numbers  of  small 
spindling  shoots  sent  up  lu'odueing  no  fruit, 
but  having  a  weak  sickly  appearance.  It 
has  spri  ad  so  rapidlj'  as  to  destroy  nc  arly 
the  whole  of  that  patch  of  black  raspberries, 
which  we  intend  to  l)urn  and  plow  the 
ground  for  a  fall  crop  of  vegetables. 


Increasing  the  Flavor  of  Fruit. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  there  has  been 
a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  fruit 
growers,  and  more  especially  those  who  cul- 
tivate for  market,  to  grow  only  large  fruit, 
or  rather  varieties  of  small  fruits  of  a  large 
size.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this,  from  the 
fact,  that  however  ii:sipid  and  flavorless  a 
strawberry  may  be,  it  will  always  command 
the  highest  price  in  the  market,  if  it  is  only 
large  and  fine  looking.  Hence,  with  the 
cultivator,  it  becomes  a  matter  ot  dollars 
and  cents.  Fruit  growing  for  profit  is  his 
business,  and  it  is  to  such  generally,  a  matter 
of  iudift'erence  whether  the  fruit  is  of  fine 
flavor,  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  finds  ready 
purchasers  at  good  figures.  It  would  be 
simply  folly  to  argue  against  such  a  spirit, 
and  as  long  as  people  are  content  to  sacrifice 
the  sense  of  taste  for  that  of  sight,  we  have 
no  right  to  object. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  necessarily,  that 
large  fruit  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  its 
flavor.  Every  horticulturist  knows  that  a 
wet,  cloudy  season  invariably  produces 
greatly  increased  acidity  in  the  small  fruits, 
and  this  is  especially  noticable  in  the  peach 
and  strawberry.  This  result  is,  of  course, 
beyond  human  control.  But  not  so  in  some 
other  cases.  We  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  cultivator  who  lias  not  too  keen 
an  eye  to  profit,  to  command  a  flavor.  "  The 
method,"  says  a  first-class  authority  on  the 
subject,  "  is  to  thin  out  severely." 

This  same  writer  assumes  that  if  a  peach 
or  plum  tree  is  allowed  to  mature  five  or  six 
dozens  of  fruit,  where  only  half  that  quantity 
should  have  been  permitted,  the  result  will 
be  a  flavor  of  decidedly  inferior  quality.  A 
case  in  point  is  cited  :  A  favorite  plum  tree 
in  1861  bore  but  a  light  crop  of  fruit,  all  of 
which  was  carefully  preserved.  The  aroma 
of  the  fruit,  when  made  into  puddings  or 
tarts,  was  delicious.  In  1863  the  crop  of 
plums  on  the  same  tree  was  so  abundant  as 
to  hide  the  leaves.  The  usual  cpjantity  was 
preserved,  but  the  fine  aroma  of  those  of  the 
previous  year  was  wanting.  From  all  of 
which  he  in.sists  on  the  following:  '■'By 
thinnint)  you  make  indifferent  fruit  good.  By 
croirding  you  make  good  fruit  bad." 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  asking  a  great  deal 
of  an  amateur  to  thin  out  fruit,  but  it  will 
pay  in  the  end,  when  quality  and  not  quan- 
tity is  desired. — Journal  of  the  Farm. 


Peach  Tree  Borers. — A  peach-grower 
says  that  he  had  some  peach  trees  that  were 
infested  with  borers,  bearing  no  fruit.  He 
removed  the  worms,  replaced  the  earth,  and 
took  hen  manure,  over  which  he  poured  hot 
water,  stirred  it,  and  ajiplied  some  of  it  to 
each  tree,  pouring  the  hot  liquid  around 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  where  the  borers 
enter.  The  next  season  the  trees  bore  a  good 
many  peaches  that  withered  ;  but  the  second 
year,  and  after  that,  they  bore  large,  de- 
licious fruit.  It  may  be  that  hen  manure 
■\vill  keep  oft'  the  borers  from  peach  trees; 
and  if  so,  it  will  be  well  to  try  it. 

•*-*-*■ 

The  Mor.se  Apple.— A  correspondent  of 
the  Farmer'fi  {Mhi.)  Union  planted  six  trees 
of  this  variety  four  years  ago,  from  which  he 
claims  to  have  gathered  three  pecks  of  apples 
last  season.  The  apph^  Is  of  large  size,  a 
good  keeper  and  of  good  quality.  'The  tree 
is  perfectly  hardy — not  so  much  as  the  tip 
of  a  twig  winter  killed. 

♦-•-* — 

Fruit,  vs  Medicine.— An  eminent  New 
Englaid  physician  has  n  marked,  after  near 
ly  forty  years'  experience,  that  when  the 
fruit  has  been  cut  oft"  in  the  towns  to  which 
his  practice  was  mainly  limited,  there  was 
always  an  increase  of  bilious  troubles,  and 
usually  a  larger  than  average  amount  of  gen 
cral  sickness. — Ex. 
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The  Geranium. 

This  old  and  well-known  flcwcr,  which 
has  graced  the  gardens  and  windows  of  the 
people  as  far  back  as  memory  reaches,  is 
now  being  brouglit  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
perfection  In' the  introduction  of  some  very 
fine  new  double  varieties,  mnslly  originated 
in  Prance  by  tliatcliief  of  geranium  growers, 
Lcmouis.  They  are  of  all  tlie  shades  of 
scarlet ;  and  one  of  the  last  new  cues  is  a 
bright  pink,  very  close  and  compact,  extra 
strong,  of  dwarf  growth,  tlie  truss  well  up 
from  the  foliage,  and  some  fine  heads  of 
bloom,  having  as  many  as  eighty  perfectlj' 
formed  flowerets  fully  expanded  at  once. 
They  are  being  offered  by  our  florists  here 
for  sale  this  season. 

Most  of  the  new  varieties  have  the  desira- 
ble dwarf  growth  that  shows  so  well  in  small 
clumps,  or  for  the  outside  line  in  a  large  bed 
of  this  splendid  flower,  which  is  the  best 
way  to  grow  them.  If  room  can  be  spared 
in  the  flower  garden,  nothing  can  surpass  a 
fine  bed  of  them  of  all  the  shades  from  bright 
scarlet  to  white.  The  double  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  are  putting  in  their  claims 
this  season ;  some  of  the  new  Zouale  varie- 
ties are  grand  in  color  and  strength  of 
growth,  and  will  delight  all  lovers  of  a  fine 
show  of  bloom,  witli  their  fine  trusses  of 
flowers,  some  of  wliich  are  over  five  inches 
in  _diameter,  and  every  single  flower  fully 
expanded.  Any  one  can  grow  geran- 
iums. All  they  want  is  plenty  of  sunlight, 
a  good  strong  soil,  and  a  little  water,  if  the 
season  is  very  dry.  If  you  have  a  small  bed 
try  a  few  of  them,  and  you  will  always 
grow  thern  afterwards.  Everj^  season 
brings  us  new  varieties,  and  before  long  we 
will  have  the  double  white,  which  is  wliat 
all  geranium  growers  are  now  trying  after. 

— Ruralut. 

♦-♦-♦ 

Monthly  Roses.— No  plant  requires  clo- 
ser pruniiig  tlian  the  rose;  the  best  blossoms 
are  always  found  upon  the  stalks  wliich  shoot 
fresh  from  the  roots,  11"  tlie  brandies  are 
cut  oft' one-half,  the  buds  will  he  much  more 
numerous.  By  all  means  plant  them  in  the 
open  ground,  and  manure  them  thickly. 
All  window  plants  should  be  ehang^'d  in  po- 
sition at  least  once,  and  often^times  twice  a 
week.  Give  all  the  sunlight  tlie  windows 
aftbi'd — the  mnre  tlie  plants  receive,  the 
mori:  rapid  their  growth,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous the  flower. —  Qanlner's  Monildy. 


The  Cai.hodn  Rose. — When  John  C. 
Calhinin's  body  lay  in  slate  at  Chnrleston, 
Col.  John  T.  Sloan  of  Columbia  took  up  a 
white  rose  from  aincmg  the  profusion  of  tlow 
ers  that  lay  (ui  the  bier,  ciirrird  it  home  and 
planted  a  slip.  It  throve,  and  after  four 
transplaiitings  is  a  fine  large  tree,  in  Col. 
Sloan's  garden  and  is  culled  the  "  Calhoun 
rose." 


Golden  Veined-Leayed  Geranium,  or  Geranium  Reticulatum. 


Among  the  novelties  (says  the  Sural  New 
coming  season,  and  is  said  to  be  of  superior 
well  as  its  foliage  of 
golden  veins  or  ribs,  as 
shown  in  our  drawing 
of  a  leaf  we  took  from 
a  plant  in  the  green- 
house of  John  Saul, 
AVashington,  D,  C. — 
We  have  never  seen  its 
bloom,  but  the  golden 
netting  or  marbling 
of  its  leaves  was  new 
to  us,  as  well  as  beau- 
tifully distinct.  As  a 
house  or  pot  plant,  it 
is  an  acquisition,  being, 
beside  its  distinctness 
compact  dwarf,  or  rath- 
er bushy  in  in  habit. — 
For  out-door  bedding 
it  is  a  question  yet  of 
trial  as  to  how  it  will 
retain  its  character  un- 
der the  blaze  of  sun  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  that  belong  to  our  country. 


Yorker)  from  which  to  be  introduced  the 
beauty  in  its  compact  trusses  of  bloom  as 


\ 


ifk^^ 


The  Rose  of  Sharon. 

The  rose  of  Sharon  is  one  of  most  exquis- 
ite flowers  in  shape  and  hue.  Its  blossoms 
are  bell-shaped,  of  many  mingled  hues  and 
dyes,  and  its  history  of  legendary  are  roman 
tic  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  East, 
througliout  Syria,  Judea  and  Arabia,  it  is 
regarded  with  the  profoundest  reverence. 
The  leaves  that  encircle  the  round  blossom 
dry  and  close  tight  tog^her  when  the  season 
of  blossimi  is  over,  and  the  stock  withering 
completely  away  from  the  stem,  the  flower  is 
blown  away  at  last  from  the  bush  on  which 
it  grew,  haVing  dried  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
ball,  which  Is  carried  by  the  sport  of  the 
breeze  to  great  distances.  In  this  way  it  is 
borne  over  the  .sandy  wastes  and  deserts,  until 
at  last,  touching  some  moist  place,  it  clings 
to  the  soil,  where  it  immediately  takes  fresh 
root  and  springs  to  life  and  beauty  again 
For  this  very  reason,  the  Orientals  have 
adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of  the  resurrection 
The  dried  flower  is  placed  by  the  Judeaus  in 
a  vase  of  water  beside  the  beds  of  the  sick, 
and,  if  it  expands  by  moisture,  the  omen  is 
con.sidercd  favorable.  If  it  does  not,  the 
worst  at  all  times  is  feared.— Sc 


Palms  fok  the  South. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Scientific  American  proposes  the 
introduction  to  the  Southern  States  of  the 
dat''  palm,  the  sugar  palm  and  the  cocoanut 
palm — those  palms  furnishing  fruit,  sugar, 
oil,  litier,  etc.  He  argues  in  favor  at  hast  the 
experiment  of  introducing  these  Indian 
palms;  and  he  holds  that,  if  proi-erly  plant- 
ed and  cared  for,  they  will  flourish  and  be- 
come prtsfitable  to  the  South. 


Suckers  op  Ropes. — Those  who  liave 
roses  budded  or  grafted  on  the  m.innetti,  or 
some  other  wild  stock,  should  wiitch  careful 
ly  at  this  season  of  the  j-ear  and  cut  awaj' 
the  sucker  sprouts  from  the  wild  root,  or 
they  will  soon  be  .scolding  the  nurseryman 
for  an  error,  which  is  only  the  result  of  their 
own  neglect. 


"Where  Flo-wers  Came  From. 

Some  of  our  flowers  came  from  lands  of 
perpetual  summer,  some  from  countries  all 
ice  and  snow,  some  fromislands  in  the  ocean. 
Three  of  our  sweetest  exotics  came  originally 
from  Peru ;  the  Camellia  was  carried  to  En- 
gland in  1739;  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  heliotrope  and  mignionette.  Several 
others  came  from  the  C\ipe  of  Good  Hope ;  a 
very  large  calla  was  found  in  ditches  there, 
and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  geraniums,  or 
pelargoniums,  which  are  a  spurious  gerani- 
um. The  verbena  grows  wild  in  Brazil ;  the 
marigold  is  an  African  flower,  and  a  great 
number  from  China  and  Japan.  The  little 
Daphne  was  ciirried  to  England  by  Captain 
Ross,  frimi  almost  the  farthest  land  he  visit- 
ed toward  the  Nortli  Pole.  Some  of  these 
are  quite  changed  in  form  by  cultivation ; 
others  have  become  larger  and  brighter; 
while  others  despite  of  al)  tlie  care  of  the 
florists  and  the  shelter  of  hot  houses,  fall  far 
short  of  the  beautj'  and  fragrance  of  the 
tropics. 

Among  improved  ones  is  the  dahlia.  When 
brought  to  Europe  it  was  a  very  simple  bios 
som,  a  single  circle  of  dark  peaths  surround- 
ing a  mass  of  yellow  ones.  Others  with 
.scarlet  and  orange  peatles  were  soon  after 
transplanted  from  Mexico,  but  still  remained 
simple  flowers.  Long  years  of  cultivation 
in  rich  soil,  with  other  arts  of  the  skillful 
florist,  have  chai.g.  d  it  to  what  it  now  i.s — a 
round  ball  of  beauty. — Riverside  Maqazine. 


Orange  Blossoms.-  In  this  country  or- 
ange flowers  are  worn  by  a  Ijride  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  wedding,  simply  as  a  fragrant 
ornament  to  lend  still  further  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  fair  being,  who  isabout  to  give 
herself  away  for  life.  In  the  interior  of 
France,  how"ever,  these  orange  flowers  are 
worn  as  a  testimonial  of  purity,  not  only  of 
the  bride  herself,  but  of  integrity,  and  mor- 
ality in  the  character  of  her  relatives.  In 
certain  provinces  its  adornment  is  considered 
as  a  sacred  right,  obtained  by  undoubted 
character,  and  as  such  proundly  maintained. 
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For  the  Western  Poraolopiet. 

Swarming  of  Bees  in  Jxdy. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  swarming 
must  be  postponefl  until  July,  on  account  of 
a  delicieiicy  in  forage  during  that  month, 
many  readers  may  think  this  stiitemcnt 
rather  absurd,  because  during  that  month 
white  clover  is  in  bloom,  aud  an  abundance 
of  honey;  but  not  so— Tvhite  clover  is  not 
found  everywhere  yet,  and  wliere  white 
clover  or  cultivated  bee  forage  is  not  found, 
natural  swarming  will  not  take  place  uutil 
the  Linden  (Basswood)  or  some  other  honey 
crop  comes  in  bloom,  and  natural  swarms 
should  not  be  made  until  such  a  time. 

Further,  success  depeud.s  upon  certain 
conditions,  which  must  be  strictly  observed, 
or  the  attempt  of  making  an  artificial  swarm 
may  result  in  failure : — 

1st.  A  stock  should  never  be  divided 
until  it  has  become  strong  in  population.  If 
the  strength  of  a  colony  is  crippled  by  a 
division,  before  the  colony  could  spare  a 
sufficient  number  of  bees  to  make  a  proper 
swarm,  neither  portion  would  be  able  to 
generate  sufficient  heat  for  breeding  and 
comb-buildiug  during  a  cool  night,  nor 
would  the  amount  of  bees  be  sufficient  to 
attend  to  both  of  these  duties ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  left  uutil  it  can  spare  a 
swarm,  both  divisions  would  readily  fill 
their  hives,  lay  up  a  sufficient  amount  for 
their  winter  food,  and  give  a  good  profit  in 
surplus  honey  to  their  owner.  Should  the 
season  {)rove  to  be  a  poor  one  after  swarm- 
ing, weak  swarms  will  usually  be  deficient 
in  population  aud  winter  stores,  and  the  loss 
of  both  colonies  might  be  the  result.  Should 
any  stock  be  too  weak  to  be  divided  early,  it 
should  ouly  be  divided  in  the  manner  here 
described,  or  not  divided  that  season.  From 
such  non-swarming  stocks— if  they  become 
strong— a  large  amount  of  surplus  honey  is 
usually  obtained.  To  be  sure  that  your  bees 
may  prosper,  even  iu  the  poorest  season, 
keep  strong  stocks,  aud  strong  stocks  ouly. 

2d.  The  method  employed  in  artificial 
swarming  is  of  no  little  consequence, 
whether  in  harmony  with  or  in  violation  of 
the  nature  of  the  bees.  Various  methods  are 
known,  applicable  under  various  circum- 
stances of  time,  conditions  of  hive  aud 
colony. 

Bi  fore  making  artificial  swarms,  a  number 
of  queen-cells  should  be  started,  by  dividing 
a  strong  stock  about  ten  days  ^-eviously,  so 
as  to  furnish  each  artificial  swarm  with  a 
capped  queen-cell. 

METHOD  OF  MAKING   ARTIFICIAL   SWARMS  IN 
JTILT. 

In  forming  swarms  upon  this  method  at 


least  five  moderately  strong  swarms  are 
required,  four  of  which  must  be  in  movable 
comb  hives,  and  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed when  most  of  the  bees  are  abroad. 

Select  your  stocks,  take  two  combs  from 
each,  brushing  all  the  bees  back  into  their 
hive,  or  else  the  queeu  might  bo  removed ; 
insert  two  empty  I'rames  in  each  hive  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  placing  them  near  the  center, 
with  a  full  frame  between.  Insert  the  eight 
removed  frames  or  combs  in  a  new  hive ; 
remove  a  fifth  stroi:g  stock  to  a  new  stand, 
and  set  the  hive  containing  the  comb  in  its 
place;  the  bees  returning  to  their  old  stand 
furnish  sufficient  population  to  protect  the 
brood.  About  six  hours  after  insert  a  capped 
queen-cell  into  the  new  hive. 

By  this  method,  no  stock  loses  more  than 
two  combs  at  one  time,  and,  if  the  weather 
is  favorable  aud  forage  abundant,  the  loss  is 
soon  regained,  so  that  a  new  swarm  can  be 
made  from  the  same  five  stocks  as  soou  as 
the  empty  frames  are  filled  ;  even  during  the 
mouth  of  August,  should  early  frost  cut 
short  all  pasturage,  the  new  swarm  is  never 
too  small,  or  the  oKi  stock  too  much  reduced, 
to  be  in  good  condition  for  wintering. 

The  comb  inserted  in  the  new  hive,  when 
making  the  swarm,  should  be  placed  togeth- 
er, the  brood  comb  in  the  middle,  and  the 
combs  containing  the  least,  or  no  brood, 
nearest  the  outside,  and  next  to  them  the 
empty  frames,  if  any  ;  (most  of  the  movable 
comb  hives  now  have  but  eight  frames).  In 
artificial,  as  well  as  in  natural  swarming, 
there  are  liabilities  of  losing  the  youug 
queen  whilst  out  to  meet  the  di-ones,  there- 
fore examinations  must  be  made  from  time 
to  time.  Examine  the  queeu-ceU  in  the  new 
swarm  in  about  five  days,  to  ascertain  that 
it  is  not  destroyed ;  in  such  a  case,  another 
must  be  inserted  immediately ;  if  the  queen- 
cell  is  all  right,  examine  again  in  about  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  whether  or  not  each  swarm 
has  secured  a  fertile  queen. 

Look  carelull}'  for  eggs  iu  the  cells,  and  if 
no  eggs  can  be  seen  in  twenty  days  after  the 
queen  hatches,  it  is  generally  certain  that 
the  colony  is  queenless.  All  this  examina- 
tion aud  delay  would  be  avoided  if  we  have 
a  fertile  queen  to  be  introduced  into  the  new 
swarm  at  the  time  of  makiug  the  swarm ; 
but  when  we  introduce  a  queeu-cell,  and  the 
swarm  does  not  secure  a  fertile  queen  in  the 
time  named  above,  we  must  now  furnish 
them  with  a  fertile  queen  to  furnish  them 
with  another  queen-cell,  and  repeat  the 
operation,  would  rrtiuire  too  much  time,  and 
reduce  the  colony  to  be  of  almost  no  value 
against  the  time  this  second  queen  would 
become  fertile.  It  is  an  excellent  opportu 
nity  to  insert  an  Italian  queen,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  new  swarm,  the  operation  of 
introducing  her  is  perfectly  s;ife.  F.iigs 
would  be  laid  without  interruption,  and  a 
new  stock  of  bees  would  be  raised  during 
the  time  it  would  recjuire  to  raise  a  queen 
aiid  the  time  required  before  she  becomes 
fertile.  E.  Krbtchmer. 

Ikd  Oak  Junction,  Iowa. 


Do  Bees  make  or  simply  gather  Honey. 

Whether  bees  inalx  or  simply  gatJier 
honey,  .seems  yet  to  be  a  disputed  point. 
There  are  writers  who  assert  that  the  nectar 
of  the  flowers  gathered  by  the  bee  is  simply 
a  portion  of  its  food  aud  drink,  and  that  the 
honey  deposited  in  the  cells  comes  from  the 
lioney-secreting  glands,  which  are  aualagous 
to  the  milk-secreting  glands  of  other  ani- 
mals ;  that  the  honey  bag  of  the  bee  per- 
forms the  same  office  as  does  the  udder  of 
the  cow.  In  other  words,  that  bees  make 
their  honey.  Such  writers  argue  that  if  it 
were  not  so,  when  a  bee  gathers  molasses  it 
would  deposit  molasse.s,  etc.,  while  the  fact 
is,  that  the  various  kinds  of  materials  upon 
wliich  the  bee  works  simply  modify  the 
character  of  the  honey, 

There  are  others  who  reason  quite  differ- 
ently—who assert  that  the  bee  simply 
gathers  honey  formed  by  Nature  in  the 
fiowers.  Such  persons  attribute  the  differ- 
ence which  is  observed  in  honey  that  every 
kind  of  flower  secretes  a  melliiie  substance 
peculiar  to  itself,  partaking,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  of  the  properties  of  the  plant 
upon  which  it  is  found.  Hence,  some  kinds 
of  honey  are  very  obnoxious — others  even 
poisonous.  In  some  localities,  people  think 
it  is  not  safe  to  eat  honey  at  all  until  after 
it  has  been  boiled— a  process  which  is 
thought  to  evaporate  the  poisonous  qualities. 
When  "doctors"  so  disagree,  it  might  be 
considered  presumptuous  for  even  the  Sci- 
entific Press  to  decide.  So  we  leave  this 
matter  still  an  open  question. 

We  believe,  however,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  bees  never  mix  the  different  kinds  of 

honey  when  depositing  them  in  the  hive 

If  they  commence  to  work  on  white  clover 
(which  makes  the  best  honey),  so  long  as 
that  kind  of  "(feed "  can  be  obtained,  they 
will  work  on  nothing  else ;  aud  all  the  white 
clover  is  deposited  iu  cells  by  itself.  When 
they  leave  that  for  buckwheat  or  any  other 
food,  they  commence  depositing  in  adjoining 
cells,  or  on  a  separate  piece  of  comb. 

Experienced  bee-keepers,  who  are  aware 
of  this  instinct,  often  remove  the  combs 
which  are  filled  during  the  continuance  of 
the  clover;  because  after  the  cells  are  all 
filled  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  from 
any  other.  ExhiljTtors  of  honey  at  fairs  not 
tinfrequently  take  advantage  of  this  to 
secure  a  choice  white  article,  with  which  to 
secure  the  highest  prize,  wheu  the  balance 
or  average  of  the  stock  would  be  quite  in- 
ferior.— Scientific  Press. 

«-»-• 

Bees  are  always  more  irascible  when  their 
hives  are  disturbed  after  it  is  dark  ;  and  as 
they  cannot  see  where  to  fly,  they  will  alight 
on  the  person  of  the  bee-keeper,  who  will 
be  almost  sure  to  be  stung. — Langstroth. 
♦-♦-* 

Bee  Sting. — An  exchange  says  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid^one  part  of  acid  to  sixty  of 
water — is  an  almost  instant  remedy  for  the 
sting  of  a  bee. 

♦-*-• 

Bee-keepers  to  Westward  — Bees  and  bee- 
keepcis  are  wanted  in  the  mining  regions  of  the 
Rooky  Mounr.aina  and  the  great  plains  beyond. 
There  the  honey-bee  in  its  wild  state  is  unknown 
and  sugar  is  not  produced.  A  country  of  suf- 
ficient extent  to  form  ten  great  States,  invites  the 
intelligent  apiarian  with  his  stocks,  whilst  the 
Pacific  Railway  offers  the  means  of  speedy  trans- 
portation. 

*—» 

Bees  in  April  —The  month  of  April  is  fre- 
quently the  mQst  critical  time  for  bees  during  the 
whole  year.  Colonies  of  bees  that  had  baiely 
enough  honey  to  last  them  till  now  are  in  danger 
of  starving  if  not  fed  some.  Even  after  fruit 
trees  blofim  a  cold  snnp  may  stop  the  honey  sup- 
ply and  prove  fatal.  All  stocks  out  of  honey 
should  be  fed.  In  fact,  if  you  want  early  swarms, 
populous  stocks  and  a  good  yield  of  honey,  all 
of  your  colonies  should  be  fed  some  to  induce 
early  breeding,  whether  they  have  much  or  little 
honey. — Weslern  Ruralist. 
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—Ten  tons  of  Rhubard  are  sold  daily  In  the 
Boston  markets,  which  makes  the  sugar  trade 
lively. 

Borers— Jlr.  J.  C.  Dagget  writes  to  the 
Maine  Farmer  that  he  keeps  the  borers  out  of 
his  apple  trees  by  throwing  lime,  or  ashes,  or 
both  around  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Gen.  HirAm  Barney.— Where  is  he  ?  Sev 
er.al  of  our  exchanges  tells  us  that  Gen.  Hiram 
Barney  has  the  largest  vineyard  in  Iowa.  We'd 
like  to  know  Its  whereabouts. 

Pomology  in  Michigan.— The  State  Pomo- 
logical  Society  of  Michigan  will  have  an  exhi- 
bition of  fruits  next  fall,  in  which  the  pomolo- 
gists  of  other  States  are  invited  to  participate. 

Great  Yield.— Mr.  A.  Hopkins  of  Mexico, 
Mo.,  writes  Caiman's  Rural  World  that  he  has 
picked  this  season  303  quarts  of  strawberries 
from  600  square  feet  of  ground.  This  is  more 
than  a  pint  to  square  foot. 

Fruit  in  New  Hampshire.— The  3Iirror  and 
Farmer  says,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
causes  that  are  likely  to  affect  the  fruit,  we 
conclude,  with  fruit-growers  generally,  that 
there  will  be  a  great  abundance  this  season. 

Fruit  Exhibition  Postponed.— The  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society 
has  been  indeflnitely  postponed,  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  the  fruit  crop,  caused  by  the 
drought. 

SuNDRiES.-The  fruit  crop  in  south-east  Mis- 
souri is  reported  nearly  destroyed  by  the  cater- 
pillers.  In  western  Michigan,  especially  in  the 
region  of  St.  Joe,  the  crop  is  represented  to  be 
as  large  as  the  trees  ought  to  bear. 

The  Monthlies.— Peterson,  Riverside,  and 
Arthur's  monthly  magazines  for  July  are  re. 
ceived,  all  in  good  time  and  (>verflowing  with 
good  things  intellectually,  in  which  they  do 
always  abound. 

Large  Willow  Tree.— ^  willow  tree  in  front 
of  the  house  ot  A.  P.  Ladd,  on  the  road  between 
Laconia  and  Meredith  Village,  N.  H..  is  h%  feet 
in  diameter,  anii  its  limbs  have  a  spread  of  95 
feet.  44  years  ago  this  tree  was  merely  a  stick 
which  Mr.  Ladd  stuck  in  the  ground. 

Chicago  Fruit  Item.— In  the  fifteen  days 
following  the  2.M  of  May,  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  took  into  Chicago  480,106  pounds  of 
strawberries,  amounting  to  30,63:!  bushels.  This 
immense  amount  of  fruit  was  llie  pr(jduct  of 
Southern  Illiuois. 

Our  Schoolday  Visitor— An  illustrated 
Journal  for  boys  and  girls.  The  teachiugs  of 
this  work  for  the  juveniles  are  of  a  lilgh, 
mornl  tone.  Than  this,  no  more  u.seful  and 
interesting  paper  can  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  children.  Dniirihaday  it  Becker,  Philadel- 
phia; SI. 25a  year.    To  cluljs  at  reduced  rates. 

The  Apiculturist — is  the  n.ame  of  a  new 
monthly  journal  on  the  Bee,  in  quarto  form, 
eightpages;  W.  G.  Church,  editor,  Mexico,  Mo. 
$1.00  per  year.  The  Apiculturist,  like  the  PoM- 
Ologist,  covers  a  field  heretofore  unoccupied, 
and  supplies  a  want  felt  by  bee-keepers  in  the 
West— for  bee-keeping  in  the  West  has  its 
peculiarities,  as  well  as  fruit-growing.  Judging 
from  the  four  numbers  before  ns,  the  Apieultur- 
ist  will  be  a  valuable  assistant  to  tlie  bee-keeper, 
and  it  is  "  dog  cheap  "  at  the  subscription  price. 


State  Fair  Premium  List.— We  have  re- 
ceived from  secretary  Shaffer  for  distribution- 
a  package  of  premium  lists  for  the  seventeenth 
annual  Fair  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Fair  at  Keokuk,  Sept,  12  to  16,  inclusive, 
Pesrons  at  a  distance,  who  may  wish  a  copy 
should  address  Dr.  J.  M.  Shaffer,  Sec'ry,  Fair, 
field,  Iowa, 

June  Meetings,— In  pamphlet  form  we  have 
the  proceedings  of  the  Montgomery  (Ohio) 
County  Horticultural  Society  for  June.  Also,  of 
the  Alton,  111.,  Horticultural  Society.  These 
societies  hold  regular  monthly  meeting.  They 
are  live  institutions,  and  we  always  find  some- 
thing new  and  fresh  in  their  monthly  transac- 
tions 

New  Floral  Hall.— The  Winnebago  (111.) 
County  Agricultural  Society,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Rockford,  are  building  a  commodi- 
ous Floral  Hall,  and  will  have  it  completed 
and  in  readiness  for  tile  fall  exhibition  of  the 
.Society.  It  will  be  128  feet  in  length  by  60  in 
width,  with  no  columns  to  obstruct  the  view 
— the  roof  to  be  self-supporting. 

Small  Fruits —Owing  to  the  drouth  which 
appears  to  have  been  felt  pretty  generally  all 
over  the  West,  the  strawberry  season  was  pre- 
mature and  very  brief.  The  crop  wae  light, 
fruit  imperfect  and  prices  low.  The  raspberry 
is  also  a  short  crop,  while  currants,  so  far  as  wc 
can  learn,  are  a  dead  failure,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  cherry.  Grapes  promise  a  full 
crop. 

The  People's  Hand  Book— is  a  pamphlet  of 
some  fifty  pages  descriptive  of  the  towns  and 
country  along  the  line  of  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Rail- 
road between  Des  Moines  and  Council  Bluffs- 
interspersed  with  advertisements  and  names  of 
the  leading  business  men,  with  table  ot  stations 
and  intermediate  distances  along  the  whole 
line  from  Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs.  W.  R. 
Vaughn,  publisher.  Council  Bluffs. 

The  Lady's  Friend.— For  the  first  we  find 
upon  our  table  the  July  number  of  this  month- 
ly. Its  contents  are  varied  and  made  up  of 
well  written  editorials,  and  choice  contribu- 
tions. Its  illustrations  are  first  class,  both  in 
design  and  workmanship;  Deacon  <t  Peterson, 
Philadelphia.  $2..50  a  year,  with  a  large  steel 
plate  engraving  thrown  in.  Reduction  to 
clubs.    Specimen  copies  10  cents. 

The  STItAWBERRY   AND  ITS    CULTURE,— SUCh 

is  ttie  title  of  a  neat  little  volume  before  us  on 
tlie  management  of  the  strawberry.  Among 
the  small  fruits  the  strawberry  stands  pre-emi- 
nent in  character,  while  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view  its  culture  is  a  matter  of  no  sniall  Im- 
portance to  the  fruit-grower.  Hence,  whatever 
may  add  to  a  better  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  propagation  is  gladly  received.  From  wha' 
we  know  of  strawberry  culture  the  author  of 
this  work,  J.  M.  Merrick,  understands  Ills 
subject,  for  we  find  it  full  of  gool,  praotica 
matter— written  out  plain  and  clear.  J.  E. 
Tiltou  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston.    Sl.OO  by  mail. 

Deferred  Matter.— We  have  on  file  reports 
of  the  summer  meetings  of  the  East  Iowa  Cen- 
tral, the  Nebraska,  and  the  Wisconsin  State 
Horticultural  .Societies,  and  of  the  Iowa  Central 
(Horticulturallyj  District  .Agricultural  Society. 
Some  of  tlie  reports  from  abroad  came  in  a 
little  too  late  for  this  number  of  the  paper. 
With  a  crowd  of  matter  already  in  type  for  the 
July  number,  we  leel  constrained  to  hold  all 
over  for  August.  We  also  havealready  in  liand 
for  August,  very  interesting  and  able  commu- 
nications upon  the  following  and  other  sub- 
jects; *'  Funijous  i-'oc.s,"  "  Horticultural  Art,'' 
"  The  Cominy  and  Going  of  Jnsects."  The  writ- 
ers are  men  of  intelligence  and  close  observa- 
tion. 


Sunday   School   Publications We   have 

received  from  the  publisher,  W.  W.  Dowling, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  several  Sunday  School  pub- 
lications in  pamphlet  form,  among  which  are 
Little  Watchman,  The  Morning  Watch,  and  the 
Little  Sower.  They  are  gotten  up  in  a  style  at 
once  attractive  and  instructive  to  children,  and 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Sunday  school 
officers  and  teachers. 

Georgia  State  Fair.— We  have  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Georgia  .State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  premium  list  of  the 
Society  for  the  next  annual  fair,  to  be  held  at 
Atlanta,  Oct.  19th  to  26th.  The  premiums  are 
very  liberal,  throughout,  especially  on  field 
crops.  Best  ten  acres  of  clover  hay,  $2.50.  Same 
for  best  ten  acres  of  cotton.  Best  bbl.  sugar, 
$100.  Best  five  acres  of  cotton,  J200;  same  for 
grass.  N.  S.  Kimball,  Esq.,  offers  a  premium 
of  S500  for  the  best  and  largest  yield  of  cotton 
on  five  acres,  quantity  and  quality  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  award. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Flowers.- 
We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  J.  E. 
Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  a  new  volume— "  6'etien(2/- 
five  Popular  Flowers  and  Hoiv  to  Cultivate  them," 
by  Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  author  of  "  Flou'ers  for 
the  Parlor,"  and  other  works  on  floriculture. 
The  work  contains  about  200'psges,  is  embelish- 
ed  with  many  truthful  illustrations,  and  is 
gotten  up  in  excellent  style,  as  every  thing  is 
that  comes  from  this  popular  publishing  house. 
The  work  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  text- 
book for  the  novice  in  floriculture,  while  the 
more  experienced  may  find  instruction  in  the 
perusal  of  its  pages.  The  author.  In  his  preface 
truthfully  remarks:  "To  grow  plants  well 
should  be  the  first  aim  in  the  garden— if  the 
plant  is  worth  growing  at  all,  it  is  worthy  to 
receive  every  aid  to  develop  in  perfection ;  and 
one  well-grown  plant  will  give  more  bloom 
than  a  mass  crowded  together."  $1.50  will  fetch 
a  copy  by  mail. 

PoTTiNQ  Plants. — In   taking  up  things  from 

the  ground  for    potting,  care   should  be  taken  to 

have  the  pots  well  drained,  with  pieces  of  potsherd 
over  the  hole  The  more  rapidly  water  passes 
through  the  soil  the  better  plants  will  grow. 


Apples  in  Minnesota. — "Wc  learn  from 
the  Farmers'  Union,  Minneapolis,  that  the 
apple  tree  bucl.s  in  tliat  region  liave  come 
through  the  winter  unusually  souud. 
Dutchess  of  OUlenburg,  Tetofdky,  lied 
Astrachau,  Fameu.se,  Beilflower,  aud  Wag- 
oner are   reported   to   have  stood   the  past 

winter  quite  as  well  iu  Iowa  or  Illinois. 


Double  Peaches. — Throe  Maryland  pa- 
pers assert  that  there  i.-f,  this  seasou,  a  strange 
teudcney  in  the  peach  trees  to  produce  two 
and  even  more,  peaches  from  a  single  blos- 
.som.  The  editor  of  the  Trite  Marylamler 
says  lie  has  about  half  a  dozen  trees  in  one 
clump  which  are  full,  and  yet  no  one  lilossom 
in  ten  produces  a  single  peach,  and  that  all 
over  the  orchard  the  same  teiidency  "  to 
twin  '  manifests  itself. 
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Central  Iowa  District  Agricultural  Fair. 

All  things  considered,  we  are  led  to  regard 
the  summer  exhibition  of  this  society  a  suc- 
cess, though  the  display  in  some  departments 
was  quite  meagre.  The  time  for  holding  the 
fair  was  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
run  of  the  seasons  for  small  fruits,  such  as 
the  strawberry,  etc.  It  is  well  understood, 
however,  that  the  season  for  this  class  of 
fruits  was  some  days  in  advance  of  the  usual' 
time  of  ripening.  Heuce  it  was,  coupled 
with  a  short  and  defective  crop,  that  the 
display  of  summer  fruits  was  comparatively 
light.  Grown  in  large  variety,  the  straw- 
berry is  the  fruit  in  making  up  a  summer 
exhibition  of  fruits. 

In  the  strawberrjT  line,  Mrs.  F.  R.  West 
presented  two  baskets  of  very  fine  fruit,  one 
of  which  represented  a  seedling  of  her  own 
originating,  and  the  Wilson.  Mrs.  West's 
seedling  is  a  large  berry,  lighter  color,  and 
of  milder  acid  than  the  Wilson.  Season  about 
the  same.  Mrs.  W  had  also  Lum's  Autumn 
and  Doolittle's  Black  Cap  raspberries  in  good 
condition — fine,  large,  and  perfect. 

Rev.  S.  Haines  made  a  very  good  show  of 
small  fruits.  We  observed  in  his  collection 
the  strawberry,  currant,  and  raspberry.  Mr. 
H.  had  taken  time,  or  rather  the  season,  by 
the  forelock.  Seeing  that  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  varieties  of  his  strawberries  were 
ripening  up  too  early  for  the  Fair,  he  picked 


and  bottled  specimens,  and  thus  had  them  in 
a  good  state  of  preservatiou.  With  an  ordi- 
nary season,  Mr.  H.  would  have  made  a 
capital  display  of  the  strawberry  fresh  from 
the  vines.  Mr.  H.  also  showed  raspberries  and 
apples — the  Willow  Twig,  large,  sound,  and 
fair. 

John  C.  Smith  made  a  good  show  of  ap- 
ples, considering  the  season — Willow  Twig, 
Domine,  and  Jonathan — all  plump  and  sound 
and  apparently  good  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time.  We  were  surprised  to  find  the  Jon- 
athan so  sound  and  perfect  on  the  23d  of 
June.  Mr.  Smith's  modus  operandi  for  keep- 
ing his  apples  in  so  fine  a  condition,  is  sim- 
ply tight  boxing  and  storing  in  a  cool,  dry 
cellar,  with  the  temperature  a  little  below 
the  freezing  point.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  apple  may  be  frosted  without  at  all 
injuring  it,  if  boxed  or  barrelled.  In  fact, 
for  long  keeping  it  must  be  kept  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  almost  any  other  fruit. 

The  floral  department  was  very  fine — by 
far  the  best  show  of  plants  and  flowers  that 
has  ever  been  brought  together  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  For  this  veiy  attractive  fea- 
ture of  the  Fair  the  public  arc  mainly  indebt- 
ed to  the  Messrs.  Westphall,  of  Davenport. 
Their  collection  was  quite  complete,  and  af- 
forded those  present  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  purchasing  rare  plants  and  flowers  for  the 
conservatory  and  garden.  And,  we  were 
pleased  to  ob.serve  that  the  opportunity 
seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated,  judging 
from  the  purchases  made  by  many  of  our 
citizens. 

The   display   of  pantry  stores  was  very 

creditable,  though  here,  as  in  the  fruit  de- 
partment, a  very  full  exhibition  was  not  to 
to  be  expected,  for  the  reason  that  many 
fruits  indispensable  to  a  good  show  in  this 
department  were  not  in  season  for  prepara- 
tion. Mrs.  F.R.  West  made  24  entries ;  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Otis  20,  and  Mrs.  8.  S.  Hoopes,  6— ma- 
king altogether  a  very  good  display  of  pre- 
serves, cakes,  biscuit,  hams,  butter,  etc. 

The  show  of  stock  was  confined  to  horses, 
alone,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  was  good, 
as  the  knowing  ones  said  it  could'nt  be  beat. 

A  Geological  collection  from  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  was  a  point  of  much  ^interest 
in  the  exhibition.  It  included  many  speci- 
mens of  rare  interest  to  the  lovers  of  this 
science.    The  collection  was  in  charge  of 


Mr  E  M.  Hungcrford,  a  college  student,  an 
enthusiastic  j'oung  gentleman,  who  will  make 
his  mark  some  day. 

The  arrangements  for  the  fair  could  not 
have  been  more  complete.  Floral  Hall  was 
very  tastefully  festooned  and  otherwise  oraa 
mented,  as  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  supervision  of  Or.  Shaw,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

The  Early  Pennock. 

Friend  Miller. — As  the  Homestead  has 
made  the  statement  that  the  Pennock  apple 
is  the  most  successful  bearer  of  any  other 
variety  in  this  county,  (Van  Buren),  I  would 
state  that  I  do  not  wish  the  public  to  be  mis- 
led by  it.  In  emigrating  to  this  State  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  my  father  bought  50  apple 
trees  at  Cincinnati,  and  brouglit  them  here, 
among  which  were  a  number  of  trees  of  the 
Winter  Pennock,  or  Big  Romauitc,  and  as 
they  proved  to  be  rapid  growers  and  prom 
ised  to  make  nice  trees,  we  budded  quite  ex- 
tensively from  them ;  and  as  the  trees  sold 
quite  readily,  a  good  many  were  distributed 
through  the  county,  and  we  set  quite  a 
number  ourselves.  In  from  six  to  eight 
years  they  commenced  bearing,  and  have 
generally  borne  pretty  fair  crops  of  fruit  ever 
since,  with  an  occasional  season  of  abundant 
fruitage — as  last  season — and  then  followed 
bp  a  season  of  total  failure,  as  the  present 
one. 

The  Pennock  has  probably  borne  more  a|i- 
ples  here  than  any  other  variety,  because  the 
trees  are  old  and  ham  been  a  good  white  in  bear- 
ing, but  there  are  many  others  of  the  newer 
varieties  that  will  "  beat  it  to  death  "  at  the 
same  age. 

1  he  Pennock,  too,  has  been  a  profitable 
market  apple  here,  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  buy  fruit,  look  al- 
most exclu.sively  to  the  size  and  color — re- 
garding the  flavor  as  of  secondary  considera- 
tion. Une  dealer  from  this  vicinity  shipi)ed 
over  two  hundred  barrels  of  fruit  to  Des 
Moines  two  years  ago,  about  ninety  of  whieh 
were  the  Pennock,  and  he  actnally  used  the 
Pennock  to  sell  the  balance  of  his  stock  with 
■ — requirii  g  so  ma.ij'  of  other  varieties  to  be 
taken  with  every  barrel  of  Peni,ook. 

During  a  resideLce  of  15  years  on  a  farm 
of  my  own,  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  planting  a  Pennock  tree,  and  I  never 
recommend  it  to  others,  and  consequently 
keep  but  few  in  my  nursery. 

The  real  quality  of  the  fruit  is  third  rate, 
and  its  tendency  to  "  speck  "  and  consequent- 
ly to  early  decay,  render  it  a  very  undesira- 
ble fruit  to  plant,  when  so  many  better  va- 
rieties can  be  obtained  at  the  same  price. 

KeosauquM,  Iowa.  Ira  Phillips. 
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For  tbe  'Western  Pomologist. 

Horticultural  Art. 

Horticulture  is  the  first  employment  of 
man  we  have  any  record  of.  "  And  the  Lord 
God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden  ;  and 
there  He  put  the  man  whom  He  liad 
formed,"  so  that  if  age  gives  prtstige  or 
honor  to  any  occupation,  horticulture  should 
have  its  due  proportion.  The  first  practice 
of  the  art  was  very  simple,  for  the  earth  was 
directed  to  "  bring  forth  abundantly  "  of  its 
varied  products;  and  with  a  favored  climate 
and  soil,  luscious  fruits,  and  rich  and  varied 
products  was  the  result,  and  the  most  man 
had  to  do  was  to  pick  and  eat.  As  we  pass 
down  the  stream  of  time,  population  in- 
creased and  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  carrying  with  it  some  of  the  difterent 
varieties  of  fruit,  practices,  etc.;  but  as  the 
higher  and  colder  regions  came  to  be  inhab- 
ted,  fruits  of  a  difierent  class,  less  ricli  and 
tempting,  were  found  native ;  a  taste  for 
tropical  and  higher  flavored  products  in- 
duced to  the  attempting  the  introduction 
and  acclimatizing  difterent  varieties;  and 
fruits  of  many  species,  classes  and  varieties 
came  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  cultivated ; 
these  were  further  varied  by  production  from 
seed,  etc.,  etc.  Modes  of  culture,  propaga- 
tion, etc.,  were  wrought  out  by  experiment, 
after  much  study  and  experience,  so  that 
great  improvements  and  premising  results 
were  attained.  Who  is  there  that  will  say 
that  the  experience  and  detailed  practices  of 
these  pioneers  in  horticulture  are  of  no 
import  to  his  or  her  individual  success,  let 
them  be  located  in  whatever  section  or  cli- 
mate they  may  be  ? 

Although  the  details  may  not  be  applicable 
in  each  individual  case,  under  difl'ereut  cir- 
cumstances of  climate,  soil,  etc.,  yet  there 
are  certain  underlying  principles  from  which 
we  may  draw  much  that  will  be  useful  in  our 
practice.  If  the  same  varieties  are  not  suit- 
ed to  our  locality,  we  have  the  experience 
of  pioneers  in  the  .sections  where  they  are 
acclimated,  how  they  proceeded  to  obtain 
their  present  success ;  having  this,  added  to 
good  judgment  and  better  management,  we 
may  work  out  a  better  and  mure  perfect 
system  adapted  to  our  own  climate,  soil,  etc., 
choosing  varieties,  or  originating  new  ones, 
that  will  adapt  themselves  to  our  climate, 
soil,  etc.  All  this  is  not  accomplished  in  a 
day,  but  time  and  observation,  added  to 
patient,  thorough  culture,  will  work  out 
wonders.  In  starting  anew,  in  untried 
localities,  it  is  needful  that  we  observe  nature 
closely,  see  what  are  the  natural  productions 
of  the  section,  and  study  out  from  them, 
varieties,  improved,  tliat  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  climate,  soil,  etc.  All  plants 
under  culture  are  placed  in  unnatural  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  higher  the  culture  the 
greater  the  liability  to  deterioration  i 
health,  unless  we  observe  to  follow  nature 
closely,  gradually  blending  her  with  art  and 


culture ;  in  this  way  we  develope  theory  and 
advance  science. 

Science  of  any  kind  is  of  little  avail  to  us 
till  we  gain  sufficient  knowledge  to  apjily  its 
principles  in  our  practice  of  the  art.  Some 
general  principles  are  applicable  under  most 
circumstances,  in  every  section  and  climate, 
but  the  details  of  their  application  may  vary 
as  greatly  as  the  climate,  soil,  etc. ;  therefore 
for  an  individual  educated  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  climate,  soil,  etc.,  to  claim  that 
his  details  are  right,  and  only  right,  is  per. 
fectly  absurd,  and  exposes  his  weakness, 
althougli  they  may  be  the  very  best  under 
bis  circumstances.  How  then,  you  ask,  are 
we  to  develope  our  art  in  untried  localities? 
We  answer,  as  intimated  above,  we  must 
look  about  us,  see  what  nature  accomplishes, 
or  allows,  under  natural  circumstances,  and  iu 
the  application  of  our  science  to  art,  we 
must  study,  not  to  do  violence  to  nature's 
laws,  but  blend  nature  with  art.  Plant  a 
seed,  a  tree,  or  vine  ;  cultivate  it  and  study 
it;  follow  the  workings  of  the  hand  by  the 
reflections  of  the  mind,  and  nature  will  teach 
you  wonderful  lessons  ;  without  the  growing 
plant,  how  useless  the  teachings  of  the 
scientist !  Science,  wrapt  in  its  somewhat 
mystical  laws,  may  forget  the  mere  worker, 
but  oftentimes  the  worker  reaps  rewards 
unknown  to  the  most  renowned  sage.  Pro- 
gress is  the  great  idea  of  the  era ;  and  are 
we  not  making  rapid  strides  in  the  beautiful 
art  of  Horticulture  ?  Compare  the  post  with 
the  present,  and  tell  us,  oh  ye  doubters  and 
complainers  of  the  day.  W.  H.  W. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


Pasturing  Sheep  in  Orchards. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Ruralist  re- 
lates the  results  of  his  experience  in  pasturing 
his  orchard  with  sheep  and  pigs.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  so  long  as  he  coutiiiucs  the 
practice  he  will  not  be  bothered  in  fighting 
worms,  bugs,  and  lice.  We  know  nothing 
about  sheep  iu  the  orchard,  but  we  do  know 
that  hogs  and  fowls  are  tlie-very  best  guar- 
dians of  the  orchard  against  insect  life 
known.  We  have  seen  enough  of  orchard 
management  to  convince  us,  that  to  have  a 
long  lived  orchard,  and  fruitful,  it  should 
be  kept  in  cultivation  until  the  trees  are 
fairly  in  bearing,  and  then  laid  down  in  grass 
and  pastured: 

"The  effect  of  pasturing  sheep  in  orchards 
both  on  the  trees  and  the  animals,  is  of  some 
interest  to  those  who  keep  sheep  and  have 
orchards  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in 
grass  rather  than  in  other  crops.  A  good 
turf  is  so  much  nicer  to  pick  and  sort  apples 
upon,  to  ^.peak  of  no  other  adva.itagej  that 
we  would  like  to  keep  orchards  always  iu 
grass,  could  we  do  so  profitablj'.  IT.dess  the 
trees  are  altogether  too  high,  one  cannot  well 
pasture  horses  or  cows  in  an  orchard  ;  and  if 
we  could,  these  animals  do  not  secure  that 
close,  clean  sward,  desired,  sheep,  too,  are 
said  to  enrich  the  soil  upon  which  they  feed, 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  land  by  the  des 
truction  of  coarse  and  noxious  vegetation. 

But  we  will  mention  some  of  the  results 


of  the  practice.  Home  years  ago,  in  answer 
to  our  inquiry  through  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal, one  farmer  stated  that  he  had  pastured  an 
orchard  with  sheep  for  several  3'ears.  When 
he  first  turned  them  in  there  was  so  little 
growth  that  he  could  not  cut  a  graft  from 
the  orchard,  there  being  no  recent  growth  of 
sufiicieut  length  and  thrift  to  furnLsh  scions. 
In  three  year's  time  the  trees  improved  ma- 
terially, making  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
Indus  of  new  wood  every  year.  Another 
reported  that  sheep  pastured  iu  an  orchard 
for  two  or  three  years,  made  great  improve- 
ment in  the  fruit.  Neither  spoke  of  any 
injurious  effect  on  the  flock. 

We  have  pastured  sheep  in  an  old  orchard 
more  or  less,  for  two  years  past,  and  to  its 
manifest  improvement.  The  grass  is  better 
than  before,  and  the  trees  have  a  more  thrif- 
ty look.  As  to  the  flock,  they  have  done 
better  than  usual.  This  we  attribute  in  part 
to  changing  them  from  pasture  to  pasture, 
frequently,  and  to  the  liking  tlicy  have  for 
their  orchard  pasture,  especially  in  the  hot 
season. 

Orchards  often  suffer  from  the  want  of 
grazing.  They  get  overrun  with  weeds  and 
briars,  as  they  will  not  when  sheep  are  kept 
in  them  a  pcirlicn  of  the  time. 

When  the  fruit  b(  gins  to  fall  in  any  amount, 
we  turn  ofl'  the  sheep  and  put  on  the  pigs 
and  calves.  These  remain  until  the  apples 
are  about  ripe  ;  then  the  orchard  is  cleared 
entirely  until  the  fruit  is  cared  for.  The 
sheep  are  afterwards  allowed  to  return,  but 
not  to  remain  to  eat  the  grass  down  too 
closely.  We  rather  save  a  good  bite  over  for 
spring,  or  rather  save  it  that  the  grass  may 
be  earlier  and  better  in  the  spring." 


Three  Kinds  of  Black  Knots. — The 
editor  of  the  Bntomdoyist  thinks  there  are 
three  kinds  of  Black  Knots,  and  goes  on  to 
define  them,  as  follows : 

"  It  was  long  ago  shown  in  the  Practical 
Entomologist,  by  Mr.  Walsh,  that  the  Fungoid 
disease  ki^own  u.ider  the  name  of  "Black 
Knot,"  to  infest  the  cultivated  cherry,  was 
quite  distinct  from  the  disease  of  the  same 
name  which  attacks  the  cultivated  plum; 
and  that  the  former  most  probably  took  its 
origin  from  the  wild  Choke  Cherry  (  Cerasus 
mi-giniaTia),  and  the  latter  from  the  common 
wild  plum  tprtums  americana).  Hence  there 
followed  the  important  practiatl  consequence, 
that  Black  Knot  could  not  spread  from 
cherry  on  to  plum,  or  from  plum  on  to 
cherry;  each  parasitic  fungus  confining  itself 
to  its  appropriate  tree. 

In  July,  1869,  we  were  favored  by  Mr.  B- 
N.  McKi.istry,  nurs.  ryman,  of  East  Sumner, 
Kankakee  county,  Illinois,  with  specimens 
of  Black  Knot  growing  quite  abundantly 
with  him,  as  he  says,  upon  the  Miner  Plum, 
but  not  on  any  other  cultivated  plum.  A 
single  glance  suffices  to  show  that  this  dis- 
easi  d  growth  is  essentially  distinct  from  the 
common  Black  Knot  of  the  plum,  although 
like  this  last  it  is  evidently  of  fungoid  ori- 
gin. In  fact,  both  in  color,  in  external 
texture,  and  in  internal  organization,  the 
two  differ  so  widely,  that  "Brown  Knot" 
would  be  a  far  more  appropriate  name  than 
"  Black  Knot  "  lor  the  attection  of  the  Miner 
Plum. 

As  the  Miner  Plum  is  a  cultivated  variety 
of  the  Chickasaw  Plum  (Prunus  chicasa),  it 
would  sec  m  to  follow  that  there  are  three 
distinct  Black  K..ots,  originating  respectively 
from  Choke  Cherry,  from  the  conmion  Wild 
Plum,  and  from  the  Chickasaw  Plum ;  and 
fur  her,  that  the  first  is  confined  among  our 
cultivated  fruits  to  cherry,  the  second  to  our 
common  tame  plnms,  and  the  third  to  the 
Miner  Plum.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in 
Europe  they  have  no  Black  Knot  at  all, 
whether  upon  cherry  or  plum." 
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Fruit  large;  weight  from  10  to  14  ounce: 
sliin  yellow,  striped  aud  splashed  with  light 
giving  the  ap- 
pearance of 
bloom;  dots 
small,  scattered; 
stem  medium, 
slender;  cavity 
regular,  wide, 
and  deep, green- 
ish russet ;  eye 
small,  closed; 
basin  narrow 
shallow,  fur- 
ro we  d  and 
crimped ;  core 
wide,  large, 
open,  carpels 
very  large,  loag 
and  open  :  seeds 
large,  long,  not 
plump,  nearly  black,  distinct ;  ftcsli  yellow- 
ish white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid;  quality 
only  good ;  use  market ;  season,  February  to 
May;  tree  erect,  vigorous,  strong  grower, 
late  bearer,  from  12  to  14  years;  adapted 
only  to  special  locations;  on  rich  or  low 
ground  it  blights  very  badly  and  is  worthless ; 
on  thin  soil  it  may  do  better. 

As  there  has  been  and  still  is  much  inqui- 
ry about  this  apple,  respecting  its  correct 
name,  we  think  a  few  remarks  will  be  of 
public  interest.  We  have  before  us  a  letter 
from  Mr.  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
calling  our  attention  to  it  in  the  following 
words :  "  I  notice  one  item  and  one  which  I 
hope  you  will  have  corrected ;  it  is  the  giving 
a  fruit  its  name,  and  in  the  same  paper 
calling  it  by  one  of  its  synonyms,  viz :  Striped 
Pea/rmain; — syn.,  McA.ffee's  Nonsuch." 

We  have  also  a  letter  before  us  from  Mr. 
Charles  Downing,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y  ,  who 
says-'  _"I  was  not  aware  that  ftfcAtfee's  Non- 
such and  L.  S.  Pearmain  were  identical 
until  my  attention  was  called  to  it  by  Mr. 
Tanner,  since  which  time  I  have  examined 
many  specimens  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  find  all  alike ;  also  have  ex- 
amined the  trees  here  of  both  kinds  and 
find  the  growth  and  young  wood  the  same 
m  each.  As  McAfiiee's  is  the  oldest  name  it 
should  have  the  prefereuce,  yet  oftentimes 
the  name  most  commonly  used  is  often 
taken,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  so. 

You  say  Wm.  Park  has  got  the  L.  S. 
Pearmain  under  difl'ercnt  names.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  they  are?" 

At  our  State  meeting  we  had  this  apple 
presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Park  under  its 
different  names ;  also,  specimens  by  Mr. 
Gray  and  Dr.  Howsley.  We  were  on  that 
committee  with  Dr.  Warder  and  Mr.  Kelsey, 
and  we  found  all  the  specimens  the  same. 
So  well  were  we  satisfied  of  this  fact  that 
we  reported  accordingly.  This  only  con- 
firmed our  previous  opinion,  for  11  year  ago 


MoAFFEE'S  NONSUCH. 

;  form  round,  slightly  flattened  and  conic; 
and  darlcer  red  mixed  with  purple  and  graj-, 


we  procured  the  McAffee  from  Ohio,  and  10 
years  ago  the  Winter  Pearinain  from  Dr. 
Howsley  direct  from  Ky.  We  grafted 
and  grew  them  side  by  side  ever  since. 
Eight  years  ago  we  called  Dr.  Howsley's 
attention  to  their  identity.  We  also  pro- 
cured the  Missouri  Superi^jr  and  Zeek  from 
Mr.  Park  and 
have  grown 
them  likewise^ 
and  find  them 
the  same  in 
every  respect. 
The  identity  of 
these  we  have 
for  years  endeav- 
ored to  prove  by 
the  characteris- 
tics of  t r e e, — 
growth,  w  o  o  d^ 
color,  etc.  In 
1866  I  called  Mr. 
Downing's  at- 
tention to  the 
fact  that  Missou- 
ri  Superior 
had  numerous 
names. 
Having  fulfilled 
our  object,  viz  :  farmei 

proving  their  identity.  Dr.  Howsley  volun- 
teered to  trace  out  their  history  to  show  which 
name  has  priority.  We  find  it  here  under 
the  following  names 


apple  grown  by  Edwin  Farmer,  three  miles 
cast  of  Platte  City,  Mo.,  so  nearly  identical 
with  the  above  that  no  person  could  tell 
them  apart  at  first  glance,  unless  examining 
the  seed;  in  that  alone  tiny  appear  to  be 
distinct.  We  have  seen  the  same  apple  from 
Wyandotte  county,  Kansas.  Dr.  Warder, 
when  here  saw  the  apple,  supposed  it  to  be 
the  L.  S.  Pearmain,  as  well  as  Mr.  Tanner  and 
myself,  when  first  examined.  It  may  be 
possible  that  this  apple  has  been  mixed  with 
the  above  or  may  bo  the  origii.al  McAti'ee 
apple  as  it  more  nearly  agrees  with  Elliott's 
description  of  MiAftee  thiui  the  L.  S.  Pear 
main,  for  he  describes  the  .seed  exactly,  and 
if  he  procured  his  specimens  from  Kentucky, 
it  will  go  far  to  show  that  the  Farmer  apple 
is  an  old  variety  from  Kentucky,  and  may  be 
the  original  McAffee  or  L.  S.  Pearmain,  and 
consequently  two  original  kinds. 

We  present  the  following  cut  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  apple  to  show  its  similarity  : 

Fruit  large  ;  weight  10  to  14  ounces;  form 
round,  slightly  flattened  and  sometimes 
oblique  and  conic;  skin  light  yellow, stripid 
and  splashed  with  two  shades  of  redish  pur- 
ple with  numerous  small,  gray  dots,  appa- 
rently raised  on  the  surface  ;  stem  medium, 
slender ;  cavily  regular,  wide  and  deep 
green ;   eye  small,  nearly  closed ;    segments 


MeAfiec, 

McAflee's  Nou.such, 

Nonsuch, 

Zeek, 

Winter  Pearmain, 

Grey  Apple, 

Wine  Apple, 

Indian  Apple, 


Valaningham, 
Missouri    Superior, 
Park, 

Park's  Keeper, 
L.  S.  Pearmain, 
Striped  Pearmain, 
Wyandotte, 
New  Missouri. 


We  have  also  before  us  specimens  of  an 


APPLE. 

short,  erect  and  stiff;  basi  i  narrow,  abru|  t, 
shallow,  furrowed;  core  medium,  open,  in 
some  specimens  compact ;  carpels  wide,  hol- 
low ;  seeds  numerous,  short,  small,  p  uuip, 
pointed,  light  brown,  perfect ;  fl  sh  yellow" 
ish  white,  tender,  juicy,  pKasant,  sub-acid; 
quality  only  good;  use  market;  s -aso  , 
February  to  May;  attractive  i..  nppearanci . 
We  have  not  seen  the  tree  growing. 

We  have  before  us  a  oth>  r  :ipple  cnllit: 
Pearmain  from  Missouri,  which  we  havefn- 
quently  seen  in  this  market,  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  either  of  the  above,  but  migh' 
very  readily  be  confounded  witli  them,  but  of 
better  quality,  which  we  will  illustrate  and 
describe  in  the  September  number. 

J.  S.,  A^s't  Ed. 
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Horticultural  Notes  from  Florida. 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  ) 
Juiie  24,  1870.      ) 

Mark  Miller— Dra?'  Sir :  Yours  of  the 
14tli  lust,  has  just  reached  me,  and  in  reply 
to  your  query,  "  Did  the  apples  I  see  ack- 
nowledged in  the  Jacksonville  Union  of  a 
late  date  from  your  grounds  grow  upon  the 
same  tree  you  called  my  attention  to  wheu 
at  your  place  last  September  ? "  I  answer 
that  they  did.  Last  June  (1869)  as  I  told 
you  when  you  were  here,  I  picked  from  that 
tree  ninety  seven  large  ral  Astrachai  s,  the 
tree  fifteen  months  old  from  the  graft  on  the 
natire  Haw.  Ou  the  37th  day  of  March, 
1868, 1  cut  the  Haw  off,  (about  four  inches  in 
diameter)  about  two  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  inserted  a  Red  Astrachan  graft  on  oppo- 
site sides.  The  tree  is  now  well  on  to  12 
feet  in  height,  aud  full  of  apples  Mr.  C.  L. 
Robinson  has  just  measured  a  medium  sized 
specimen,  aud  makes  it  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

I  can  raise  apples  in  Florida  as  easily  as 
th-y  raise  persimmons  in  North  Caroliua. 
We  have  two  varieties  of  the  Haw  in  Flor- 
ida—the Black  and  the  white,  eitlier  of 
which  will  auswer  for  working  the  apple  on. 

I  have  brought  to  market  this  day,  aiid 
have  been  doing  it  for  ten  days  back,  peach- 
es, apples,  grapes,  figs  and  strawberries.  If 
you  wish  to  know  more  of  what  I  am  doing 
in  Florida,  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  the 
Florida  Land  Register,  a  copy  of  which  I 
send  you,  and  in  which  you  will  find  meu- 
tioa  made  of  my  fruit  farm.  My  friends  say 
it  does  not  do  my  place  justice. 

Yours,  etc.,  L.  A.  Habdee. 

[From  the  Florida  Land  Register,  of  May  15.] 
A  FKDIT   KURSERT   IN  FLORIDA. 

The  attention  of  fruit  growers  at  the  North, 
has  within  the  past  two  years  been  turned 
so  much  toward  Florida,  and  so  little  relia- 
ble a..d  definite  i.^formatiun  has  as  yet  been 
elicited  in  regard  to  its  horticultural  capaci- 
ties, that  we  can  best  answer  some  of  the 
many  inquiries  made  of  us,  bj'  gving  the 
results  of  a  brief  visit  to  the  largest  uursery 
in  the  State. 

I  he  element  of  time  enters  so  largel}^  into 
fruit  culture,  that  it  must  not  be  expected 
we  are  able  to  give  results  of  long  continued 
experiuii.nt,  either  ia  regard  to  the  most 
profitable  varietic  s,  or  most  successful  metli- 
methodsot  cultivation.  Kapidity  of  growth 
productiveness,  and  immunity  from  disease 
and  enemies  are  the  main  results  of  obser- 
vations yet  made. 

The  Honeymoon  Nurseries,  the  property 
of  Col.  Lucius  Hardee,  are  situatid  about  a 
mile  ai,d  a  half  west  from  the  city  of  Jack- 
sonville. The  soil  is  of  the  kind  know.i  as 
hammock,  a  greyish  sandy  loam,  with  a 
surface  broken  into  ge:.tle  elevations  and 
depressions.  tifFmling  prrfect  drainage. 

Our  attention  was  first  called  to  the 

APPLE    TREES. 

Of  the«o  the  Colonel  has  l.'JO  on  quince 
stocks,  500  grafted  on  tlie  Haw,  and  300  on 
Appli'  stocks,  two  years  old,  all  of  the  Ri  d 
Astrachan  variety.  *  *  « 

Several  had  made  remarkable  growths.  We 
were  shown  one  of  three  years  old,  on 
Quince,   three  feet    high,  having  fifty -one 


apples ;  two  grafts  on  the  Haw,  only  nine- 
teen days  old,  avcragi  d  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  with  twelve  lateral  shoots  four 
inches  long  each  ;  another  apple,  grafted  ou 
the  Haw,  two  yiarsold,  was  nine  feet  high 
and  four  inches  in  diameter  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground  ;  another,  one  year  old,  on 
the  Haw,  was  seven  feet  high. 

***** 

THE   PEACH. 

The  Peach  is  at  home  in  Florida,  though 
an  opinion  has  prevailed  at  the  North  that 
they  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Orange.  *  *  *  sfff. 

were  shown  a  bed  containing  13,000,  and 
now  average  eighteen  i.chis  in  height; 
another  of  1,000,  one  year  old,  and  a  fii  Id 
adjoining  contained  700  seedlings,  two  years 
old.  On  one  of  these  trees  we  counted  52 
peaches.  But  four  Japan  seedlings  had 
made  a  surprisiig  growth.  These  were 
two  years  old.  quite  alike  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance, and  one  of  them  measured  nine 
feet  in  height  and  nine  feet  through  the 
top  ;  they  were  loaded  with  their  pecu  iar 
sbaped  fruit 

THE   ORANGE. 

50,000  baby  -Orange  trees,  born  of  the  last 
shower,  the  ir  small  bright  leaves  glistening 
in  the  sunlight,  nest  claimed  our  attention. 
These  are  all  sweet  seedlings  and  give 
jiromise  of  golden  harvests  to  somebody 
before  many  years. 

THE   LEMON. 

Not  far  from  th(;  Oranges,  is  a  settlement 
of  their  cousins,  the  Lemons;  9,000  of  them 
one  year  old.  *  *  »  yf^, 

nu  asured  one  two^ears,  and  found  it  seven 
feit  high  and  three  inches  in  diameter;  this 
tree  was  growing  a  few  feet  from  a  large 
oak  which  completely  shaded  it. 

THE   GRAPE. 

Wherever  the  Colonel  plants  a  tree,  there 
he  puts  a  Grapt,  upon  the  principle,  proba- 
bly, that  "  in  union  there  is  strength,"  and 
the  appearance  of  his  vines  confirms  the 
rule.  Two  vines,  one  an  Isiibella  and  the 
the  other  Scupperooiig,  growing  over  a 
trellis  at  the  nar  of  the  house,  are  marvels 
of  vegetable  growth.  They  are  each  two 
years  oid,  and  the  onl_v  extra  care  they  have 
received  is  their  having  been  abundantl}' 
supplied  with  water.  The  Isabella  is  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground.  It  is  literally  loaded  with 
fruit,  several  of  the  more  mature  bur.ches 
measuring  nearly  eight  i.ches  in  leng  h, 
the  fruit  being  the  size  of  large  buckshot 
A  singularity  of  this  vine  is,  that  it  is  still 
blossoming  and  putting  out  new  fruit  spurs. 
***** 

The  Scuppernong  had  thrown  up  three 
stalks,  aa  inch  or  more  in  diameter  each,  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  trained  over  a 
trellis  51  feet  tong  and  13  or  15  feet  high, 
and  nearly  covei>  it.  It,  like  its  rival,  the 
Isabella,  is  filled  with  clusteriug  buches  of 
fruit.  A  few  feet  from  this  vine,  is  a  Scup- 
pernong, one  year  old;  it  has  two  stalks,  20 
feet  long  each.  A  black  Hamburg,  two 
years  old,  trained  upon  a  peach  tree,  would, 
if  spread  out,  cover  a  space  of  ten  feet 
square.  It  had  been  severely  pruned  for 
cutti,  gs,  but  was  well  filled  with  fine 
bunches  of  fruit.  A  Hartford  Prolific, 
sta..di,  g  near  the  well,  was  very  thrifty  and 
loaded  with  fruit.  There  arc  48  varieties  in 
beiiring,  and  with  the  exceptioji  of  the  Con- 
ci'i-d,  were  all  looking  finely,  and  gave  pro- 
mise of  abundant  liarvest. 

Wethi.k  that  the  sight  of  this  oineyard 
will  satisfy  any  Nortlirru  man  that"  the 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  vine  in  latitudes 
locked  up  in  frost  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  is  a  waste  of  labor  and  a  vexation  of 
spirit.    The  Grape  is  the  child  of  the  sun, 


and  here,  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  is 
a  climate  in  which  the  pets  of  the  conserva- 
tory flourish  in  the  open  air  without  the 
slightest  protection,  and  reward  the  most 
ordinary  care  with  abundant  yield.  The 
fact  is  full  of  hope  for  the  State,  and  of 
promise  to  the  future  cultivator. 

Situated  on  a  side  hill,  sloping  gently  to 
the  south,  with  nothing  to  sustain  life  but 
"  Florida  sand,"  we  found  a  colony  of 

STRAWBERRIES 

Wilson's  Albany  largely  in  the  majority,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  "Bride  of  Honey- 
moon," a  variety  originated  by  the  Colonel, 
by  far  the  best,  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
We  examined  particularly  a  large  bed  of 
the  Wilson's.  They  were  planted  late  in 
the  winter  and  have  had  a  growing  season 
of  only  nine  weeks.  The  size  and  vigor  of 
the  plants  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  upon 
them  will  hardly  be  believed. 

***** 

QUINCE   TREES. 

1,000  golden  Quince,  stai;dard  trees.    We 
notice   one  from  a  graft  of  this  Spring,  14 
inches  long,  and  several  hundreds,  two  years 
old,  averaging  three  to  four  feet  in  height. 
*  »  »  *  » 

But  here  is  the  prophet's  prradise,  1,000 
celestial 


Only  three  months  old.  We  measured  one 
Fig  tree,  two  years  old,  that  had  four 
branches,  six  feet  long  each. 

Aud  if  the    Grapes  promise  wine,  this 
plantation  of  1,000  soft  shelled 

ALMONDS 

Promise  nuts,  and  one  tree,  two  years  old, 
is  near  the  fulfilment  of  its  promise.  It  is 
nine  feet  high  and  eight  feet  through  the 
top,  a  graceful  tree,  with  pale  green,  narrow 
leaves,  as  or.amental  as  it  promises  to  be 
useful.  A  wild  plum  stands  not  fur  from 
here,  two  years  old,  twelve  feet  high.  It 
bears  a  fine  red  plum  ai  d  is  now  lull  of 
fruit.  Its  prodigious  growth  may  partly  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  it  stands 
near  the  compost  heap. 

*•**»» 
It  is  not  yet  three  years  since  the  first 
day's  labor  was  expended  on  this  ground, 
which  was  theu  a  forest.  With  the  few 
exceptions  we  have  meutioLed,  there  is  not 
a  cultivated  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  eiver  two 
years  old  on  the  premises,  aud  the  surprising 
results  attained  in  this  nursery  have  been 
brought  about  through  the  agency  of  a 
genial  climate,  proeluctive  soil,  aud  the  skill 
and  energy  of  its  courteous  proprietor. 


Gr.vpes  in  New  Hampshire. — L.  G. 
Brown,  of  Lindboro,  writes  to  the  Mirror, 
that  he  has  twenty-five  kinds  of  Grapes 
under  cultivation,  aud  one  hundred  and 
forty  vines.  Of  these,  eighty  are  the  Con- 
cord, twenty  the  Cliuton,  and  from  one  to 
three  of  other  kinds.  He  considers  the 
Concord  the  best  grape  of  the  whole.  The 
Isabella  is  not  worth  setting  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  Diana  will  do  in  favored 
localities.  The  Delaware  is  a  good  grape. 
The  Hartford  Prolific  is  an  early  grape,  but 
for  profit  or  abundant  crops  is  not  equal  to 
the  Concord.  Recommends  for  cultivation 
the  (Joucord,  Hartford,  Prolific,  Delaware 
and  Clinton.  Considers  side  hill  with 
sunthern  exposure  the  best  site.  Top 
dresses  with  a  compost  of  barn  yard  manure 
and  muck,  aad  gets  bounteous  crops. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Pear  Blight  -Cause  and  Remedy. 

Ed.  Pomologist  : — I  have  read  much  up- 
on the  subject  of  Pear  Blight  iu  the  past 
few  years,  and  c aavassed  the  various  theories 
evolved  by  writers,  but  accordiagtomy  view 
of  the  nature  of  this  tree  malady,  what  I 
have  read  or  heard  has  mainly  been  the  pro- 
duct of  speculation.  For  years  I  have  beeu 
a  careful  observer  of  its  appearance  and  the 
time  of  its  presence,  and  from  close  thought 
upon  the  matter  do  now  determine  it  to  be 
the  result  of  the  following  causes  :— First,  it 
makes  its  visits  to  trees  in  good  soils  and 
generally  to  those  of  vigor,  and  is  rarely 
found  in  full  grown  bearers,  the  growth  of  a 
former  generation.  Secondly,  its  appearance 
and  the  cause,  and  then  I  will  dictate  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  spiicific  preventive,  if  pru- 
dently practiced. 

Its  appearance  is  plainly  that  of  vegeta- 
tion perishing  instantly,  as  if  by  electricity ; 
sometimes  it  will  be  in  the  middle  part  of 
a  limb,  leaving  life  in  either  e.Ktremity ,  only 
however,  with  posibility  of  living  long  in 
the  root  end.  The  time  of  its  presence  is 
almost  always  immediately  after  a  season  of 
much  rain,  succeeded  by  intense  sun  heat. 
My  opinion,  therefore,  of  this  disease  is,  tl  at 
it  is  the  result  of  an  extra  or  superabundant 
flow  of  sap  caused  by  very  propitious  grow- 
ing weather,  which,  when  blight  happens, 
has  beeu  heated  to  an  unhealthy  tempera- 
ture by  the  sun.  It  therefore,  resembles  the 
effects  of  a  scald,  and  is  like  a  tree  dead  from 
the  too  near  application  of  fire,  excepting 
the  presence  of  wilt,  iu  the  latter. 

It  can  not  occur  frequently,  iu  my  opinion 
in  a  tree  meagerly  supplied  with  sap.  Its 
presence  is  generally  manifesljed,  in  this 
State,  in  the  month  of  June,  before  the  peri- 
od of  much  ripening  of  wood,  or  always  suc- 
ceeding a  generous  season  of  rain  and  during 
sultry  hot  sun-weather. 

All  nurserymen  know  the  effects  of  prun- 
ing upon  a  tree  of  any  description.  If 
branches  of  small  dimensions  be  taken  from 
a  tree,  the  day  after  by  examining  the  bark 
of  the  tree  from  whence  the  branches  were 
taken,  it  will  be  fouud|to  adhere  to  the  wood, 
or  to  employ  the  operators  phrase,  it  would 
be  termed,  "  the  bark  has  set."  Pinch  out 
the  bud  at  the  end  of  a  switch  and  its  imme- 
diate effect  is  to  check  the  flow  of  sap  in 
that  part  of  the  tree.  A  day  or  two  thtreaf 
ter,  the  buds  thereon  will  be  found  to  have 
undergone  merely  the  process  of  extraordi- 
nary maturing.  After  a  period  of  about  ten 
days  vegetation  proceeds  as  usual.  Such  I 
apprehend  is  the  the  experience  of  all  tree 
men.  If,  men  therefore,  interested  in  pear 
culture  would  be  advised  against  the  effects 
of  this  disheartening  enemy,  let  them  reservei 
by  all  means,  the  pruning  of  their  trees  un- 
til the  mouth  of  June,  and  then,  not  until 
immediately  after   or    during  the    dashing 


rains  incident  thereto,  and  before  the  sun 
pours  fourth  his  death  deali.ig  heat  thereon. 
S)rae  writers  have,  on  this  subject,  recom- 
mended pruning  when  the  blight  has  occured 
as  a  remedy  -this  may  do  good —but  it  may 
result  in  the  death  of  the  tree  u.dess  care  be 
taken,  for  a  year  or  so  thereafter.  The  pru- 
ning may  be  considerable  from  necessity, 
which  will  shortly,  if  seasonable,  bring  on 
an  extra  growth  and  flow  of  sap  in  the  re- 
maining limbs  and  incur  a  second  attack, 
worse  than  the  first,  at  times  proving  fatal ; 
much  les:5  meilicine  may  be  used  theref  ireas 
a  preventive,  than  may  become  necessary 
for  a  cure.  Such  as  practice  this  sugge.sti(ju 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  find  any  blight  arao.ig 
their  trees,  and  comparatively  realize  a  rem- 
edy therefor  in  thus  preparing  them  for  the 
sun.  Elias  S.  Reed, 

Dover,  Delaware. 


For  tlie  Wentern  Pomologist. 
A  Few  Wjrds  About    the   Nursery 
Business. 

The  nursery  business  is  not  a  profession 
in  every  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  deserves 
that  name. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  takes  a  longtime  to 
learn  to  be  a  good  nurseryman.  It  takes 
considerable  skill  to  pursue  the  avocation 
successfully,  and  it  requires  much  patience, 
judgment,  and  common  sense,  to  enable  a 
man  following  this  business  to  detect  the 
many  worthless  impositions  and  failures  that 
constantly  beset  him;  to. separate  the  truly 
useful  from  the  merely  ornamental ;  and  to 
judiciously  proportion  his  stock,  so  as  to 
furnish  every  purchaser  relying  upon  him  a 
good  selection  of  valuable  fruits,  aiul  that 
only. 

There  are  quack  nurserymen  as  well  as 
quack  doctors,  and  it  well  behooves  the 
planter  to  select  his  nurserymm  as  well  as 
his  trees,  for  it  is  not  every  one  that  assumes 
to  know  who  really  does  know  the  varieties 
of  fruit  adapted  to  his  soil  and  climate,  and 
still  a  less  number  who  know  anything 
about  proportio?iing  numbers  and  varieties,  in 
order  to  best  serve  the  Interests  of  his 
patrons. 

It  is  especially  annoying  to  one  who  has 
spent  years  in  carefully  testing  the  fruits  of 
his  country,  to  find  an  "empirical,  oily 
tougued  bigot,"  who  knows  nothing  about  his 
business,  "palavering"  among  the  people 
and  wholesaling  worthless  stocks  amongst 
them. 

A  man  who  has  labored  long  and  well  in 
any  laudable  vocation,  knows  that  reputation 
is  a  thing  that  can  never  be  sustained  but  by 
constant  and  well  directed  effort,  and  some- 
times not  even  then.  And  any  man  who 
has  faithfully  devoted  himself  to  this  busi- 
ness, richly  deserves  the  patronage  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  their  patronage  they 
owe  to  him  as  a  duty  ;  and  they  should  cease 
to  neglect  the  true  friends  of  this  important 


branch  of  husbandry,  for  the  "  mushroom  " 
dealer  who  is  "  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow." 

And  this  is  not  all.  When  it  is  a  well 
knovv.i  fact  that  a  nurseryman  has  had  years 
of  experience  in  his  busi.icss  and  has  de- 
voted himself  assiduously  to  that  business, 
making  it  his  special  study  and  undertaki.ig, 
it  is  but  fair  to  give  him  credit  for  the  com- 
monest kind  of  sense  and  to  consider  his 
advice  concerning  his  particular  calling,  as 
worth  hearing  and  following. 

How  common  is  it  for  orders  to  come  from 
men  who  have  no  experience,  to  old  a.-d 
practical  horticulturists,  already  made  out 
in  lists  twithout  regard  to  quality)  of  many 
varieties  of  fruit,  iu  the  cultivation  and 
fruiting  of  which  there  wiU  be  found  neither 
profit  nor  pleasure. 

It  is  time  that  those  who  desire  to  plant, 
should  either  inform  themselves  or  confide 
iu  honest  and  reliable  men  who  are  in- 
formed, and  the  consequences  would  be  that 
a  better  class  of  fruits  would  be  disseminated 
throughout  the  country,  and  thus  a  greater 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  an  increase  of 
planting  would  result 

We  would  say  here  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned,  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
no  nursery  and  is  but  a  "  lover  of  horticul- 
ture "  and  a  friend  to  the  true  votary  of  a 
pleasing  science  and  a  useful  and  honorable 
occupation,  the  growing  and  disseminating 
of  nature's  very  choicest  productions. 

I.  T.  W, 

Hart  County,  Ky.,  July  16, 1870. 


Phosphorus  fob  Curoulios.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Welch  stated  that  he  placed  a 
small  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  the  crotch 
of  a  plum  tree.  That  season  the  tree  was 
loaded  with  plums,  while  other  trees  had 
none.  Whether  it  was  the  unpleasant  odor 
which  drove  the  curculios  away  or  not,  he 
did  not  pretend  to  say.  Mr.  Price  said  that 
the  way  Mr.  Keller  kept  the  curculio  away 
from  his  trees  was  to  place  damp  oat  straw 
under  the  trees  once  a  week,  and  burn  the 
same.  The  curculios  did  not  seem  to  like 
the  smoke.  Mrs.  Bickham  said  that  the  plum 
trees  near  her  house,  ground  which  the  dish 
water  and  kitchen  slops  were  thrown,  were 
exempt  from  the  curculio,  while  others,  not 
so  treated,  bore  no  fruit. 


The  Scuppernong  Grape. — A  North 
Carolina  correspondent  says  through  the 
American  Agriculturist,  of  the  Scuppernong: 
"  Indeed,  I  think  with  you  that  the  Potomac 
river  is  the  northern  boundary  of  its  success- 
ful, certainly  its  profitable  culture.  But 
here,  in  Eastern  Carolina,  the  must  of  ripe 
grapes  needs  no  sugar,  to  make  a  fine  table 
or  medicinal  wine. 

"  I  have  had  the  fresh  must  of  the  Scup- 
pernong, .strained  through  linen,  to  register 
96  degrees  on  Oechsle's  scale,  at  60  degrees 
(Fahr.)  temperature. 
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The  Currant-'Worm. 

We  hear  of  the  sudden  appearance  and 
deprodations  of  this  iiispct  from  various 
parts  of  the  W' St.  Unlike  tlie  <  :olorado 
potatoe  bug,  wliicli  moves  iu  regular  wave- 
like  order  East- 
ward, the  cur- 
ra.it-worm  pops 
up,  here  and 
there,  just  as  it 
liappeus.  Its  ap- 
pearance in  the  ■W<st,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
of  recent  date — two  or  tliree  years.  Tlie 
Farmers'  Union,  Mi..neapolis,  Mianesota,  fir 
July,  ill  alluding  to  its  iir.st  appearance  in 


that  region  says :  "  They  are  as  numerous  as 
the  leaves  upon  the  bushes,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  bushes  are  stripped  as  clean  of 
their  foliage  as  a  well  picked  bone."  We 
have  similar  reports  from  Michigan,  Illinois, 
a  id  from  some  parts  of  euro  Wi.  State — Iowa. 
Its  first  appearance  in  such  numbers  and 
simultaneously,  and  at  points  so  remote 
from  each  other,  is  not  easily  accounted  for. 
Our  only  solution  of  the  question  is  that 
the  insect  has  been  brought  here  iu  eastern 
nursery  stock  from  infected  districts,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  imported  into  New 
England  from  Europe  many  years  since  in 
that  way.  But  how  it  got  here  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance  now.  It  is  sufficient  to 
kjow  that  it  is  here,  and,  to  understand  that 
we  must  "get  shut  of  it,"  or  else  forego  the 
enjoj'ment  of  one  of  our  most  desirable 
fruits;  and  to  combat  it  with  success  we 
should  know  soraetliing  of  its  habits. 

■The  perfect  insect  of  the  currant  worm  is 
a  moth,  or  miller,  from  which  two  or  three 
broods  of  worms  are  propagated  in  a  single 
season.  It  undergoes  tra:isforniutii)n  from 
the  grub  to  the  moth  state  in  the  ground. 
Instinctively,  the  first  moths  of  the  season 
emerge  from  the  ground  when  the  leaves 
of  the  bush  are  properly  developed  for  their 
opperations— usually  about  the  middle  of 
May.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves;  in  a  few  days 
they  hatch  and  the  larvjE  commences  feeding. 
Wheu    about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 


length,  the  worm  descends  and  burrows  in 
the  ground,  where,  after  having  undergone 
its  transformation,  which  takes  about  three 
weeks,  the  perfect  insect  wings  its  way 
upward  and  deposits  her  eggs  for  a  second 
brood  of  worms.  Thus  it  is,  that  two  or 
three  successive  colonies  often  appear  the 
same  season.  The  last  brood  of  worms 
winter  in  the  ground.  The  miller  is  of  a 
pale  ochre  color,  and  the  wings  when  fully 
expanded,  about  an  inch  from  tip  to  tip. 
Vhe  full  grown  worm  is  of  a  yellowish  green 
with  rows  of  black  spots  along  the  back  and 
sides. 

Various  rem.  dies  are  in  use  for  d  stroyi..g 
this  insect,  among  which  White  Hellebore 
seems  to  have  proven  the  most  elficacions. 
It  is  dusted  on  through  a  fine  dri;dgiug  box 
or  cloth.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  as  efFi.ctual,  if 
diluted  with  air-slacked  lime.  It  may  also 
be  applied  with  a  syringe  in  solution— a  half 
pound  of  Helebore  to  twelve  quarts  of  water. 
No  doubt  Paris  green  would  do  the  work, 
used  in  the  same  way  as  recommended  in 
the  July  JNo.  for  the  potatoe  bug.  Air- 
slacked  quick  lime,  finely  powdered,  has 
been  used  with  perfect  success,  and  in  some 
cases  wood  ashes  have  answered  the  purpose. 
We  should  liy  all  means  recommend  a  trial 
of  lime  or  ashes  first,  in  preferejice  to  cither 
Helebore  or  Paris  green .  Kither  should  be 
dusted  on  all  parts  of  the  bushes  and  foliage 
early  in  the  morning  when  wet  with  dew, 
and  the  application  repeated  alternately  for 
six  or  eight  days,  should  not  a  less  number 
of  dressings  clean  the  worms  out.  Helebore 
and  Paris  green  are  rank  poisons,  and  might 
poison  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  worms.  Tor 
this  reason,  we  would  recommend  their  use 
only  as  a  last  resort.  We  should  not  like  to 
use  the  fruit  from  bushes  in  bearing  to  which 
either  had  been  applied. 


The  Leaf  Roller. 


Several  correspondents  have  mentioned 
the  appearance  of  the  Leaf-roller  iu  such 
numbers  as  to  excite  apprehension  concern- 
ing its  future.  We  hear  of  its  appearance 
in  many  localities  where  hitherto  unknown. 
Three  years  ago  it  was  first  observed  in  our 
orchard.  Our  attention  was  first  attracted 
to  it  early  in  the  spring  when  looking  after 
the  egg  clusters  of  the  common  Tent  t'atcr- 
pillar.  Discovering  an  unusual  number  of 
wisps  of  dried  leaves  upon  the  small  limbs 
and  twigs,  curiosity  prompted  us  to  pull  off 
and  dissect  some  of  them.  The  result  was 
the  development  of  a  small,  brown  worm 
about  a  half  inch  in  length,  snugly  domi- 
ciled in  a  little  sack,  where-in  the  egg  from 
which  it  grew  had  evidently  been  deposited 
the  previous  season. 

Supposing  this  little  fellow  would  naturally 
want  something  to  eat  by  and  by,  after  a 
long  winter's  nap,  and  to  be  in  waiting  for  the 
green  leaves  to  put  out  before  emerging  from 
his  winter  quarters,  we  at  once  concluded  to 


head  him  off.  This  we  did  most  effectually, 
by  clearing  the  trees  of  every  nest  and  burn- 
ing them.  Comparatively,  that  was  the  end 
of  the  leaf-roller  upon  our  premises  from 
that  time  up,  for  since,  we  have  seen  nothing 
of  it  of  any  account.  But  upon  neighboring 
orchards,  where  it  has  been  permitted  to 
multiply  unchecked,  it  has  become  a  serious 
nuisance.  An  insect  that  may  be  nearly  anni- 
hilated with  so  little  trouble,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  infest  fruit  trees  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  appears  to  prefer  young  orchards 
for  its  field  of  operation,  for  we  find  it 
mo^tly  co.ifined  to  j'oung  trees,  though 
standing  contiguous  to  larger  and  older  ones. 
Concerniiig  the  habits  of  the  Leaf-roller> 
the  Joiinial  of  Agriculture  says  : — "  This  little 
worm,'as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  appear, 
commences  feeding.  In  about  six  weeks  it 
attains  its  full  size,  nearly  an  inch  long,  and 
changes  to  the  pupa  stale.  In  about  ten 
days  more  it  comes  out  a  little  moth.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs,  which  hatch  in  about 
two  weeks  more,  and  the  worm  attains  about 
one-  third  its  growth,  and  winters  in  the  case 

where  we  find  them." 

*-•-* 

Eor  the  Western  Pomologist. 

For  what  -were  Insects  Made. 

Insects  were  made  for  wise  purposes,  no 
doubt  but  these  purposes— at  least  iu  many 
cases — seem  "  past  finding  out."  Of  what 
possible  u.se  is  the  musquito  ?  says  the  sufferer 
from  his  tiny  bite.  No  one  can  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  question,  and  yet  we 
have  faith  to  believe  that,  as  they  were 
created  by  an  All-wise  being,  they  must 
answer  some  important  ends  in  his  great 
plans.  At  some  future  day  som.  Franklin, 
Cuvier,  or  Liui  sens  will  discover  the  import- 
ance of  the  musciuito  ;  and  then  the  wonder 
will  be  that  the  people  had  not  seeu  it  before. 
A  little  weevil  can  do  more  harm  to  the 
farmer  than  the  most  unruly  beast ;  the  cut- 
worm can  destroy  more  corn  in  one  season, 
than  vnll  be  pulled  up  by  black  birds  iu  a 
number  of  j'ears ;  and  insects  of  various 
species  do  more  in.jury  in  our  gardens  and 
orchards,  than  all  the  other  animal  creation 
not  excepting  thcivish  boys!  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  their  study  becomes  one  of  im- 
portance, and  should  tlierefbre  be  encour- 
ageii  by  eveiy  agriculturist,  gardener,  Agri- 
cultural society,  and  even  by  the  State. 

1.  A.  L. 

*-—•■ 

Transformation  op  Insects. — It  is  com- 
monly and  correctly  stated  that  there  are 
four  stages  in  the  life  of  every  insect:  1st, 
the  egg;  3nd,  the  larva;  3d,  the  pupa,  and 
4th,  the  perfect  or  imago  state.  In  most 
insects  the  dividing  line  between  these 
stages  is  well  marketl,  the  larva  and  imago 
bei..g  active  locomotive  creaturi  s,  capable 
both  of  eating  and  discharging  fiBces ;  and 
the  pupa  Ij'ing  still  all  the  time,  and  neither 
eating  nor  discharging  ffeces.  But  in  certain 
great  groups,  for  instance,  the  true  bugs  and 
the  grasshoppers,  the  pupa  is  as  active  and 
locomotive  and  ravenous  as  either  the  larva 
or  th(^  imago,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  read- 
ily distinguished  by  the  inexperienced 
either  from   the  former  or  the  latter. 

Am.  Entomologist. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Fungi  and  Fungus  Foes. 

Having  paid  some  attention  to  the  formid- 
able host  of  fungus  foes,  known  under  the 
general  nami'S  of  smut,  blast,  mildew,  rust, 
etc.,  of  which  Fires  has  found  two  thousand 
species,  my  attention  was  arrested  in  the 
remark  made  by  W.  H.  White  on  the 
"  Bhiddcr  Plum,"  on  page  76  of  the  June 
number  of  the  Pomologist,  stating,  among 
other  interesting  facts,  that  "  some  of  the 
plums  would  hang  till  the  next  spring  before 
falling — beitig  drkd  to  a  black  Jcrwt  like."  The 
black  knot  has  long  been  known  to  be  a 
fungoid  disease.  In  order  to  illustrate  what 
I  design  to  explain,  allow  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  yellow  jelly-like  excrecence 
found  on  our  common  savin,  especially  after 
rains,  whicli  subsequently  form  into  a  hard 
knot,  called  cedar  apples.  A  peculiar  jelly- 
like substance,  of  a  yellow  color,  on  young 
pear  trees,  came  under  my  notice,  which 
subsequently  hardened.  In  Science  Gossip  it 
is  stated  that  M.  Decaisne  placed  two  plants 
of  Savin  affected  with  Toidesoma  Sabince, 
(TremeUa  Sabirue  of  some  authors),  one  in  the 
ground  in  the  midst  of  four  perfectly  healthy 
young  pear  trees,  and  the  other  about  six  or 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  among  the  branch- 
es of  a  large,  healthy  "Bon  Cure"  pear  tree. 
After  a  few  days  he  found  nearly  all  the  leaves 
of  the  five  trees  affected  with  what  is  called  the 
"  RceMdia  CanceUata."  What  can  we  infer 
from  such  a  fact,  as  it  no  doubt  is  ?  Whence 
the  change  of  character?  Every  tribe -of 
plants  possess  peculiar  and  characteristic 
species  on  stem,  leaf,  or  fruit.  May  we  not 
infer  that  modifications  take  place  by  coming 
in  contact  with  certain  component  parts  of 
the  plant.  Mr.  Berkeley,  Dr.  Hassall,  and 
others,  have  written  on  this  subject,  in 
respect  to  the  yeast  plant,  that  a  particular 
mould  grew  pretty  uniformly  on  a  solution 
of  malt.  A  single  yeast  globule  in  a  drop  of 
water,  surrounded  by  air  enclosed  in  a  glass 
cell,  gave  birth  to  a  PeniciUium  and  a  mucor. 
They  were  also  convinced  that  these  were 
not  the  only  moulds  to  which  the  yeast- 
globules  'gave  rise.  It  is  proved  then,  that 
yeast  consists  of  a  mixture  of  different 
moulds,  in  a  peculiar  condition,  due  to  their 
development  in  a  fluid,  and  that  when  a  fit 
opportunity  offers,  these  globules  are  capable 
of  being  developed  into  their  ordinary  form. 
But  I  will  not  follow  up  the  yeast  question. 
The  rotting  of  fruits  is  ordinarily  found  due 
to  the  development  of  the  microscopic 
fungi,  Mucor  mucedo  and  PeniciUum  glaucwn, 
which  latter  is  one  of  the  commonest  moulds, 
assuming  a  variety  of  forms,  froms  its  grow- 
ing on  all  kinds  of  substauces.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  both  of  yeast  and  of  the 
vinegar  plant.  I  am  encroaching  upon  a 
boundless  field — one  writer  says,  "  As  a  par- 
ticular vegetation  is  present  in  every  form  of 
fermentation,  its  germs,  according  to  those 
who  know  everything,  (he  uses  the  word 


paiispermists),  must  have  floated  loose  in  the 
atmosphere  from  creation  up  to  the  time 
when  any  new  fermented  liquor  was  discov- 
ered. Did  they  rest  so  many  ages  unoccu- 
pied, awaiting  the  moment  when  Osiris 
invented  oeer?  And  even  now  does  the 
atmosphere,  loaded  with  these  little  seeds, 
drift  them  from  pole  to  pole,  till  the  Green- 
lander  or  Patagonian  sets  to  work  to  brew 
a  few  quarts  of  this  drink,  or  till  it  can 
fecundate  the  new  ferments  which  each 
chemist  may  invent  in  the  silence  of  his 
laboratory  ?  If  it  really  were  so,  we  might 
groan  over  the  fate  of  the  atmospliere ! 
Again,  botanists  are  acquainted  with  a  pe- 
culiar plant,  the  Racodium  cdlare,  which  has 
never  been  found  except  on  the  casks  in  our 
cellars.  Where  did  the  germs  dwell  before 
these  were  invented,  duriug  the  long  ages 
when  our  forefathers  only  employed  am- 
phoric? (a  Greek  and  Roman  vessel  for 
liquids,  having  two  handles.)" 

Berard,  a  physiologist  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  even  speaks  of  a  plant  which  only 
lives  on  the  drops  of  tallow  which  the 
miners  in  working  let  fall  upon  the  soil. 

Now,  strange  as  these  things  may  seem, 
they  present  a  highly  interesting  field  of 
inquiry.  It  is  generally  accorded  that  every 
sick  or  djdng  plant  is  certain  to  be  attacked 
by  its  special  parasite !  There  is  no  explain- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  seedlets  of  this 
fatal  guest,  and  we  may  say  there  are  as 
many  varieties  as  there  are  plants. 

Hence,  the  "  Bladder  Plum  "is  one  form  of 
a  fungus  and  mode  of  development.  But 
whence  or  how  it  originated,  involves 
another  question,  which  I  shall  not,  with  the 
rush-light  of  my  limited  knowledge,  attempt 
to  illuminate.  J.  Staupfeb. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 
Is    it    the   Canker-"Work  ? 
Apple  Crop. 


Short 


A  small,  slender  worm  about  an  inch  in 
length  is  troubling  the  apple  orchards  around 
here.  Its  locomotion  differs  from  that  of  any 
other  creeping  thing.  Its  steps  are  measured 
by  the  length  of  its  body. 

About  the  10th  of  May,  the  trees  were 
swarming  with  a  light  colored  moth  or 
miller,  and  early  in  June  the  worms  I  speak 
of  appeared  in  countless  numbers.  Give 
the  tree  a  jar,  the  worms  drop  down  free 
from  the  limbs  and  then  hang  suspended 
for  a  time  by  their  silken  thread.  They  took 
the  leaves  off"  clean,  giving  them  the  appear- 
ance of  jbeing  dead  or  singed.  What  are 
they?  Are  they  the  Canker-worm  so 
destructive  in  some  parts  of  the  county? 
Are  they  likely  to  appear  again  next  season, 
and  how  can  we  protect  our  trees  against 

them  ? 
The  apple  crop  is  very  light  in  this  part 

of  Wisconsin.     Many  ascribe  it  to  the  "  cold 

snap  "  in  April.    I  think  we  may  go  farther 

back  for  the  true  cause.    We  hear  of  great 


loss  of  young  trees,  which  is  ascribed  more  to 
ihe  freeze  of  October  last  than  to  the  winter. 
The  summer  previous,  cold  and  wet,  was 
unfavorable  to  a  healthy  growth  of  wood. 
Under  such  conditions  of  wood  growth, 
could  we  reasonably  expect  the  producti(jn 
of  well  matured  fruit  buds  ?  Fthink  not. 
Charles  Waters. 
SpringvUk,  Wis. 

Remakks.— Yes,  you  have  the  Canker^ 
worm  sure,  and  you  may  look  with  certainty 
for  its  re- appearance  next  season  unless  you 
adopt  some  method  to  head  it  off.  That  may 
be  done  very  successfully  if  taken  in  time. 
In  due  time  for  action  next  spring,  we  will 
give  a  chapter  on  the  subject.  We  do  not 
dread  the  Canker-worm  so  much  as  the 
Core-worm.  The  habits  of  the  former  are 
so  well  understood  now  [that  no  orchardist 
need  suffer  from  its  depredations.  But  how 
to  save  our  fruit  from  the  Core-worm  is  not  so 
clear.     More  light  is  wanted. 


Pruning  the  Currant— The  Borer. 

There  is  no  shrub,  bush,  plant  or  tree  that 
pays  more  generously  for  pruning  than  does 
the  currant.  Yet  few  ever  touch  it  with 
the  pruning  knife,  while  they  use  it  to 
excess  on  the  grape,  apple  and  pear.  To 
have  large,  well  developed  fruit  and  paying 
crops,  a  rich,  moist,  cool,  friable  soil,  made 
so  by  feeding  and  mulching,  and  a  judicious 
system  of  pruning  is  all  important.  For 
mulch  there  is  no  substance  so  valuable  as 
chip  manure,  or  leaf  loam,  etc.,  from  the 
forest.  The  borer  is  becoming  a  serious 
draw-back  upon  the  growing  of  the  currant. 
As  a  remedy  we  know  of  nothing  so  effec- 
tual as  close  ])runing  and  burning  the 
trimmings.  Gardeuers  are  often  perplexed 
at  the  sickly  appearance  and  decay  of  the 
two  and  three  year  old  growths  of  their 
bu.she.?.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  trace 
out  the  cause.  Examine  the  pith  of  the  old 
wood  and  you  will  find  a  little  white  bodied 
and  copper  headed  worm  making  his  way 
up  towards  the;  top.  We  apprehend  more 
trouble  from  this  enemy  of  the  currant  than 
from  the  worm  that  infests  its  foliage. 
♦»-• 

Transplanting  Pie  Plant. 

We  would  add  a  few  remarks  to  what  was 
said  in  a  previous  number  in  answer  to  Mr- 
John  Stier.  We  have  cultivated  pie  plant 
extensively  for  market,  and  find  the  best 
time  to  transplant  is  in  the  full  after  the 
first  fro.st.  If  the  stools  are  large  and  require 
a  division  do  not  dig  them  wjjbut  divide  them 
as  tliey  stand  with  a  spade  by  cutting  off  or 
dividing  through  the  center  of  the  plant, 
leaving  the  part  in  the  ground  undisturbed. 
By  this  method  you  will  have  a  good  crop 
the  next  spring  on  those  left  in  the  grouncl, 
and  the  balance  you  can  divide  up  and  re- 
set and  they  will  bear  a  good  crop  the 
second  year  but  not  the  first.  We  have 
plants  now  standing  ten  years  divided  in 
the  .above  manner  (when  they  get  too  large) 
and  each  year  produce  a  good  crop.  The 
ground  cannot  be  too  rich,  but  must  not  be 
wet  or  the  plants  die  out.  The  Myatt's 
Linnffius  and  Grey  Fagle  are  the  best  for 
market  and  the  stems  need  no  peeling.  The 
Victoria  is  too  late,  coarse  and  acid. 

J.  8.,  AssT.  Ed. 
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The  Tetofsky. — We  are  pleased  to  acknowl- 
edge specimens  of  this  apple  from  Mr.  J. 
Gould,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  received  J  uly  19tb, 
In  maturity  not  quite  ready  for  eating  from 
the  hand,  but  in  excellent  condition  for  cook- 
ing. Mr.  G.  aays  they  are  ratlier  small  ou 
account  of  drouth. 

CoERESPOSDENTS.— We  luost  heartily  appre. 
elate  the  assistance  of  our  able  corps  of 
correspondents  in  the  management  of  the 
Pomologist.  We  cordiall.v  invite  new  recruits 
to  the  ranks.  Give  us  plain,  practical  articles, 
however  homely  they  may  be  in  composition. 
Nor  would  we  forget  to  thank  our  brethren  of 
the  Press,  for  their  flattering  reception  of  the 
Pomologist,  and  valuable  aid  rendered  by  way 
of  Introducing  It  to  the  public. 

Advertisements,—  Several  favors  in  this 
line  came  to  hand  after  the  first  side  of  our 
paper  went  to  press,  and  as  the  cover  had  been 
previously  worked  ofl',  they  .are  reluctantly  laid 
over  till  September.  Our  purpose  is  to  have 
the  paper  in  the  hands  of  its  readers  in  good 
time— by  the  first  day  of  the  month;  and  to 
enable  us  to  do  so  it  must  be  ready  for  the 
mail  four  or  five  days  previous.  Let  us  have 
the  advertisements  by  the  15th  or  16th  of  the 
month  preceding  publication.  To  nurserymen, 
seedsmen  and  dealers  in  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural implements,  the  Pomologist  presents 
special  inducements.  Its  readers  are  of  the 
progressive  sort,  the  very  ones  who  patronize 
the  seedsman,  the  mechanic  and  tlie  nursery- 
man. 

Bee  Department.— We  have  concluded  to 
discontinue  the  Bee  Department  of  the  Pom- 
ologist confining  the  paper  henceforth  strict- 
ly to  poraological  matter.  Tlicre  are  several 
Journals  in  the  country  especially  devoted  to 
that  branch  of  industry.  Should  any  of  our 
readers  wish  to  takes  strictly  bee  journal,  we 
commend  to  them  the  ApicuUurist,  W.  G. 
(Jhurch,  editor,  Mexico,  Mo.;  monthly ;  $1  per 
year. 

Pleasing  Reception.— The  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  of  June  21st,  thus  announces  the  arriv- 
al of  the  company  of  Eastern  pnmologists  who 
passed  west  in  June:  "President  Wilder,  a  dis- 
tinguished horticulturist  of  Massachusetts, 
arrived  in  this  city  last  evening  with  his 
friends  and  co-laborers  in  horticulture  and 
agriculture,  Messrs.  Downing,  Barry,  Ellwan- 
ger,  and  Clark,  with  their  wives.  They  were 
met  on  the  Summit  by  a  delegation  from  this 
city  and  vicinity- Prof.  Carr  of  the  University, 
and  wife;  A.  S.  Hallidie,  President  Mechanics 
Institute ;  S.  W.  Shaw,  the  editor  of  the  Farmer, 
and  others.  They  met  their  eastern  friends 
yesterday  morning  at  sun-rise,  and  extended 
to  thero  a  hearty  welcome  up  there  among  the 
snow-clad  mountains.  The  parlies  then  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  to  the  valleys  of  Califor- 
nia and  this  city." 

Fbdit  in  Gejjebal.— The  Report  for  July, 
from  the  Departmeut  of  Agriculture,  repre- 
sents the  prospects  of  the  apple  crop  unusually 
good.  Peaches  ditto,  except  In  Illinois  and 
Micliigan,  where  the  prospect  is  Ave  to  ten  per 
cent  below  the  average.  Grapes  promise  an 
abundant  yield  throughout  the  country. 

E^  Peaches  promise  an  aver.ige  yield  Jn 
Pelaware.  The  wet  weather  has  injured  the 
smail  fralts,  but  crops  ge^ieraily  look  fine. 


*S-  The  Colorado  potatoe  bug  is  worse  than 
ever  in  Minnesota. 

'Ka»The  cherry  crop  is  said  to  have  been  a 
failure  in  the  Middle  States. 

4®- The  Chintz  bugs  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Adam's  county.  Wis.  Woe  to  the 
wheat  in  "  them  diggins." 

*S»  The  fruit  crop  all  over  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire  are  reported  as 
never  more  promising. 

«SP  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  including 
the  new  district,  has  2,706  acres,  and  is  the 
largest  public  park  in  America. 

t>S-  Upwards  of  1,200  pounds  of  Paris  green 
have  been  sold  at  La  Crosse  this  season  for  the 
destruction  of  potato  bugs. 

ft^g^The  Boston  Cultivator  of  July  9th,  says 
lemons  and  oranges  are  now  at  about  three 
times  the  prices,  that  ruled  during  the  past 
three  months. 

<®-We  are  told  that  California  beets  are  so 
large  that  pigs  eat  tunnels  through  them 
without  disturbing  the  outside.  That's  nothing 
for  California  to  do. 

Liberal  Premiums.  -The  Indianapolis  Hor- 
ticultural Association  offer  the  following  very 
liberal  premiums,  to  be  awarded  at  the  next 
fair  of  the  Association,  Sept.  3d  : 

*®-  Hussman  says  "  the  grape  is  the  most  re- 
liable of  all  fruits,  for  the  reason  that  the 
secondary  buds  will  produce  half  a  crop,  if  the 
primary  oues  have  been  killed  by  frost. 

Trees  Dting.— A  Beloit  corre.=pondent  of  the 
Western  Farmer  writes  (June  27,)  that  fruit  trees 
set  for  two  or  three  year  and  not  mulched,  are 
dying  from  the  effects  of  the  drouth. 

iS®-  The  Elyria  (Ohio)  Democrat  says :  "Heman 
Moon,  of  Avon,  Lorain  county,  picked  one  of 
Wilson's  Albany  strawberries,  which  measured 
just  six  inches  in  circumference." 

J^S^  Fruit  growers  in  Michigan  are  rejoicing 
in  a  new  style  ot  fruit  cars  for  taking  their 
fruit  to  Chicago.  They  are  provided  with 
shelves  and  a  very  thorough  system  ol  ventil- 
ation. 

The  Tarantula.— The  Cinciiinali  Times  says 
a  veritable  Texas  Tarantula  was  recently  cap- 
tured near  a  fruit  stand  in  that  city.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  found  ite  way  there  concealed  in 
some  kind  of  tropical  fruit. 

4£^  There  is  a  carious  Chinese  proverb  which 
says:  "In  a  cucumber  field  do  not  stop  to  tie 
your  shoe  ;  and  under  a  plum  tree  do  not  wait 
to  settle  your  cap  on  your  head  ;"  which  means, 
if  you  do,  some  one  may  think  you  are  stealing 
the  cucumbers  or  plums. 

*S"A  farmer  in  Wisconsin  fed  pie-plant 
leaves  to  eight  two-months-old  pigs,  one  eve- 
ning, and  found  six  of  them  dead  the  next 
morning,  the  other  two  being  nearly  dead. 

*5r  Selling  pollen  for  fertilizing  purposes,  at 
so  mucli  per  packet  by  mail,  is  the  latest  horti- 
cultural idea  in  England. 

Best  collection  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  silver 
medal  and  S75.  Best  collection  of  apples,  $.50_ 
Best  collection  pears,  diploma  and  ?30.  Best 
collection  of  conservatory  or  green  house 
plants,  amateurs'  list,  $2.3,  followed  by  premi- 
ums of  $10  each  on  boquets  and  baskets  of  flow- 
ers. 

Fall  op  Apples.— The  Maine  Farmer  of  July 
9th,  says,  from  several  portions  of  the  Stale  we 
learn  that  fruit,  especially  apples,  Is  falling  from 
the  trees  in  large  numbers  This  is,  without 
doubt,  caused  by  the  hot,  dry  weather,  which 
has  continued  for  some  time  with  much  sever- 
ity. 


Strawberries  in  Kentucky.- Mr.  A.  D. 
Webb,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  says  in  the  West- 
ern Huralisl,  the  varietiesmost  popular  with  us 
this  season  were  Chas.  Downing,  Kentucky, 
Green  Prolific,  French's  Seedling,  Filmore  and 
Russell,  in  the, order  named,  all  very  large  and 
fine.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  three  firsj, 
named  varieties,  the  old  and  much  esteemed 
Wilson  has  been  consigned  to  aback  seat  by 
some  of  our  cultivators,  yet  it  is  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter shipping  quality  than  either  of  the  others, 
but  cannot  compete  with  them  in  uniform  size 
and  appearance. 
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district  and  other  fairs. 

Central  Michigan,      La'nsing,  Sept.  14-16 

Northern  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Oct.  4-7 

Am.  Institute,  N.  Y.  City,  .Sept.  7  to  Oct.  6 

New  England,  Machester,N.  H.,  Sept  6-10 

Agr.Mec.  and  Hort.  Indianapolis,         Sept.  5-9 
Nor.  Wisconsin,         Oshkosh,  Oct,     3-7 

IOWA  agricultural  pairs. 
Clinton,  Clinton,  Aug.  30,  31,  Sept.  1, 2. 

Henry,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Sept    T,   8,   9. 

Benton,  Vinton,  Sept.  13, 14, 15, 1«. 

Mills,  Glenwood,  Sept.  15,  16,  IT. 

Allamakee,    Waukon,  Sept,  20,  21,  22. 

Bremer,  Waverly,  Sept.  20, 21, 22. 

Mahaska.       Oskaloosa,  Sept.  20, 21,  22,  23- 

Wapello,         Ottumwa,  Sept.  20, 21, 22. 

Floyd,  Charles  City,  Sept.  20, 21, 22. 

Van  Buren,  Keosauqua,  Sept.  21,  22,  23. 

Decatur,  Leon,  Sept.  21, 22, 23. 

Louisa,  Wapello,  Sept.  27. 28, 29. 

Davis,  Bloomfleld,  Sept.  28, 29, 30. 

Delaware,       Manchester,  Sept.  28,  29, 80. 

Des  Moines,    Burlington,  Sept,   6.   7,   8,   9. 

Scott,  Davenport,  S'  pt.    6,    7,    8,   9. 

Clayton,         Farmersburg,  Sept.  27,  ?8, 29. 

Chickasaw,    New  Hampton,  Time  not  stated. 

Blackhaw_k,  Waterloo,  Sept.  21,  22,  23,  24. 

Crawford,       Dennison,  Oct.     7,   S. 

Cedar,  Tipton,  Oct.  26,  'T,  '8,  '9, 30. 

Benton,  Belle  Plaine,  Sept.   6,    7,   8,   9. 

Appanoose,    Centerville,  Sept.  27,  28,  29. 

Lee,  Fort  Madison,  Oct.     4.    6,   6. 

Stor.v,  Nevada,  Sept.  13, 14,  15. 

Washingl'n,  Washington,  Oct.      4,   5,    6. 

Jasper,  Newton,  Sept.  21, 22, 23. 

Warren,  Indlanola,  Sept.  21, 22, 28. 

Cass,  Atlantic,  Sept.  28, 29. 

JelTerson,       Fairfield,  Oct.     4,    5,    6. 

Fremont,       Sidney,  Time  not  fixed. 

Guthrie,  Guthrie  Center,  Time  not  fixed, 

Humboldt.     Dakota,  Oct.     5,   6. 

District  Fairs  appointed  are  :— 

Central  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Sept.  28,  29,  30. 

Union,  Ackley,  Hardin  Co.,  Sept  20,  21,  22,  23. 

Cedar  Valley,  Cedar  Falls,  Sept.  27,  28,  29. 
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The   Tetofsky,  from  J.  Gould,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

The  Totofsky,  as  the  Dutchess  of  Oldeuburg,  is  of  Russian  origin,  and  is  claimed  to  be  a 
still  hardier  tree  and  earlier  bearer.  In  fact,  it  is  said  to  be  no  less  hardy  than  most  of  the 
crab  ap|ile  family,  while  in  size,  it  is 
much  larger,  ar.d  for  most  culliuary 
purposes  and  the  desert  much  supe- 
rior. It  is  a  very  early  apple — ripen- 
ing some  days  earlier  than  the  Ked 
Atsrachan. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  ac- 
companying illustration  is  copied, 
was  recieved  from  Mr.  J.  Gould,  of 
Beaver  Dam,  July  19th,  with  the  re- 
marlc  that  it  was  picked  before  ripe 
and  not  so  large  as  usual  on  account 
of  the  droutli.  Of  the  specimens  re. 
ceived  one  was  quite  conical — very 
unlike  in  form  to  the  one  illustrated. 

Tree  stout,  hardy  and  productive 
and  comes  into  bearing  very  young.  Fruit 
variable  in  form — roundish  flattened,  angu- 
lar and  conical  as  shown  in  the  speci- 
mens from  Mr.  G.  Color  light,  slightly  splash- 
ed with  red  and  tinged  with  a  white  bloom; 
stem  short,  stout ;  basin  shallow,  in  some 
specimens  irregular,  ribbed,  in  others  slight- 
ly so  ;  core,  medium ;  seeds  medium,  plump  ; 
flesh,  yeilowish-white,  tender,  slightly  acid  ; 
season,  July.  Elliott  says  "  the  tree  is  a 
gross  feeder,  requiring  good  soil,  and  needs 
but  little  pruning."  Our  illustration  is 
copied  from  one  of  two  specimens  by 
Mr.  G. 


ENGRAVIKG  FROM  MK.  MANNING. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  Tetofsky  seem  to 
differ  very  much  if  we  are  to  take  the  differ- 
ent illustrations  as  true  types  of  the 
fruit.  "In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  1866,  an  illustration  appears 
that  bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
specimens  of  fruit  from  Mr.  G.  Basin  very 
deep  and  irregular.  We  also  in  this  connec- 
tion present  a  cut  sent  u.s  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Man 
ning,  nurseryman,  Reading  Mass.,  who  has 
been  propagating  the  apple  'for  some  years 
past,  still  different  in  both  size  and  form. 


Asparagus  in  July. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  says  asparagus  may 
be  transplanted  in  July  no  less  successfully 
than  in  the  spring,  by  cutting  off  the  top 
and  shortening  in  the  roots  to  four  inches. 


For  the  Western  Pomologlet. 

The  Mala  Aphis— Hens  and  Insects. 

Friend  Millek:— The  past  month  has 
been  dry  and  hot — not  rain  sufBcient  to 
settle  the  dust  that  had  accumulated  in  the 
roads. 

Tliis  so  immediately  fallowing  the  .heavy 
and  almost  incessant  Spring  rain.s,  made  the 
drought  more  disastrous.  The  ground  in 
the  Spring  was  broken  up  when  very  wet, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  as  compact  as  if  it 
had  not  been  ploughed.  All  vegetable 
growth  that  requires  loose,  moist  soil  has 
suffered  severely.  The  garden  has  been 
neglected — the  fields  demanding  more  than 
usual  attention.  Strawberries  were  sairce 
and  of  inferior  quality — about  ten  days  in 
advance  of  the  usual  season.  Blackberries 
and  Raspberries  gave,  in  May,  signs  of  a 
bounteous  crop.  Raspberry  season  is  past 
and  no  berries  canned  for  future  use. 
Blackberries  are  now  dry  on  the  canes ; 
recent  rains  may  partially  revive  them, 
though  their  juicy  sprightliness  can  never 
return.  Hence  our  farmers  will  have  to 
pass  over  the  winter  and  .spring  without 
these  luxuries.  I  penned  the  word  "  luxury  " 
carefully — to  the  prudent  farmer  fruits  have 
almost  become  things  of  Hecessity — the 
healthy  substitute  for  beef  and  pork. 

Trees  transplanted  this  spring  have 
struggled  against  the  combined  attacks  of 
drouth,  insects  and  carelessness,  the  last 
being  the  most  noxious  foe  of  man  and 
vegetables. 

A  few  moments  spent  at  the  proper  time, 
in  mulching,  many  trees  and  many  dollars 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  owner.  The 
"  leaf  roller  "  was  very  troublesome  in  many 
orchards  in  this  vicinity.  Also  the  Mala 
Aphis  troubled  the'young'shoots  of  the  apple 
trees,  whilst  another  variety  of  aphides 
infest  and  are  doing  serious  work  for  cherry 
trees  and  weeds. 

It  is  held  by  entomologists  that  insects  of 
the  8;xme  species  will  not  work. on  vegetable 
growth  of  different  genera.    But  here  I  find 


a  species  of  aphides  at  work  on  the  tender 
cherry  shoots,  and  voraciously  feeding  on 
the  great  (Ambrosia  trifida)  and  small  {A. 
Artimisnia  folia)  rag  weeds.  Unquestionably 
these  are  not  of  the  same  genus  of  plants. 

The  Doryphora  decern  lineata  has  visited 
us  to  a  limited  extent.  About  the  first  of 
May  I  found  them  on  \ay  Mercer  potatoes. 
Not  having  the  time  to  destroy  the  eggs  and 
larvae  as  fast  as  they  would  appear,  I  resorted 
to  an  experiment  with  good  results,  at  least 
I  found  it  a  labor-saving  expedient  in  a  dis- 
tasteful line  of  business. 

Temporary  coops  were  arranged  at  suita- 
ble distances  over  the  potato  plat  and  hens 
with  their  broods  were  domiciled.  The 
brood  had  free  range — the  hens  confined 
until  they  were  weaned  from  their  former 
roosts.  It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  scrutiny 
izing  maneuvers  of  the  bugologists.  Young, 
but  adepts  instinctively  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness. At  the  present  time  I  can  not  find  an 
egg  of  the  insect.  The  nauseating  larvse  to 
human  eyes,  was  appetizing  to  a  hen  that 
had  fasted  over  the  period  of  incubation. 
I  do  not  recommend  this  as  a  sovereign  rem- 
edy for  all  the  ills  that  bugs  may  inflict— but 
am  satisfied  to  know  that  it  saved  the  plants 
and  concealed  from  view  several  sickening 
"^smashes."  Observer. 

Urbana  City,  Appanoose  Co..  Iowa. 

P.  S.  Corn  looks  fine — oats  and  wheat 
good— straw  short.  With  the  exception  of 
fruit,  we  have  the  most  favorable  prospect 
we  have  had  for  several  years. 


Fruit  in  Tama  County. — Mr.  D.  F.  Bru- 
ner  of  Toledo,  writes  July  11th. — "  Fruit 
prospects  in  Tama  county  poor  indeed.  Ap- 
ples and  pears  very  few — cherries  scarcely 
none — strawberries  medium  crop — plums  tol- 
erably plenty.  Blackberries  and  raspberries 
are  cut  short  by  the  drouth.  Though  no  rain 
of  any  account  since  April,  my  nursery  trees 
are  making  a  good  healthy  growth.  Cut- 
tings and  tree  seeds  have  failed  to  come  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  account  of  the 
di (Uith. 

Standard  pears,  especially  the  Flemish 
Beauty,  are  doing  well  with  me.  Dwarfs 
worthless  here  unless  the  quince  root  is  welj 
piotected  by  a  mound  of  earth  to  protect 
them  in  winter. 


Marshall  Niel  Rose. — The  Canada^ 
Farmer  declares  this  beautiful  rose  one  of 
the  hardiest  in  cultivation.  It  has  been 
exposod  to  a  temperature  of  [18  degrees 
belew  zero,  without  injury.  In  New  Jersey 
it  has  passed  safely  through  winter  unpro- 
tected.   We  should  not  like  to  risk  it  here. 

The  Gum-Berry  Stock. — Mr.  Huide- 
koper  says,  in  the  Horticulturist,  that  pears 
grafted  on  this  stock  (the  Amela?ichier 
Botryapiam,  also  called  in  markets  the  Indian 
cherry)  are  free  from  the  "  blight." 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 
The  Coming   and  Going  of  Insects—The 
"  Germ  Theory." 

Several  years  ago  tlie  3Ieasure-worm  was 
the  greatest  enem}'  to  fruit  and  other  trees 
in  this  uoighborhood,  and  so  destructive  were 
they  as  to  divest  many  of  their  entire  foliage. 
Kow,  however,  aud  for  some  years  past,  they 
have  been  comparatively  scarce,  aud  many 
trees,  which  for  years  maiutaiued  a  doubtful 
conflict  with  the  depredators,  exhibit  signs 
of  restored  health  aud  fruitfuliiess. 

It  seems  to  me  an  iuterestiug  question  for 
fruit-growers  and  others  of  an  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind,  to  investigate  what  we  will 
here  call  the  laws  of  the  coming  aud  going 
of  such  visitants.  How  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance, increase  aud  multiply  for  a  series 
of  years,  aud  then  so  suddenly  disappear, 
seems  to  be  involved  in  much  mystery.  But 
those  who,  like  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Commercial  the  other  day.credit  the  riddance 
of  the  worms  to  the  birds,  labor  under  a 
great  mistake.  It  is  true  the  sparrow  is  a 
pugnacious  little  fellow,  and  can  destroy  as 
many  insects  per  day  as  any  feathered  com- 
panion of  his  weight,  but  he  destroys  no 
more  than  what  satisfies  the  calls  of  hunger, 
which  can  only  bean  unapprcciable  number, 
reckoning  the  aggregate  of  geometers  which 
were  wont  to  infest  the  trees  in  Brooklyn 
and  New  York.  During  the  years  1864,  '65 
aud  '66,  no  where  did  those  insects  prevail 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  New  Haven;  but 
since  then  they  have  so  far  decreased  as  to 
do  little  harm.  This  reduction  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  birds  however,  much  less 
to  the  European  sparrow,  for  there  are  not 
a  hundred  of  them  to-day  within  the  limits 
of  the  city.  And  to  regard  these  as  capable 
of  keeping  such  a  formidable  enemy  in 
check,  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  as  to 
suppose  a  dozen  policemen  could  surround 
and  capture  all  the  rogues  in  the  United 
States. 

Such  facts  are  suggestive  and  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  many  of  the  diseases  to  which 
plants  as  well  as  animals  are  subject, — such 
as  blights  and  murrain,  are  brought  about  in 
a  similar  way  though  the  agents  employed 
are  not  recognizable  by  the  senses.  Of 
course,  this  brings  us  to  a  point  from  whence 
the  "Germ  Theory"  can  very  visibly  be 
seen — a  theory  I  have  held  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  though  iu  the  crudest  possible 
form.  But  perhaps  the  time  is  not  remote 
when  the  isolated  facts  which  have  a  bear 
ing  upon  the  subject,  coupled  with  others 
now  "floating  about  the  threshold  of  au 
age"  of  greater  enlightment  will  be  gath- 
ered up  and  formulated,  so  that  ordinary 
men  may  understand  with  greater  clearness 
some  phenomena  which  hitherto  have  been 
shrouded  iu  mystery. 

I  am  the  more  encourged  so  to  hope  since 
the  publication  of  Prof  Tyndall's  lecture  on 
"Dust  aud  Disease,"  as  facts  are  therein 
stated  which  were  only  conjectures  a  short 


time  ago.  Then  too,  men  of  culture— brave 
men — are  laboring  hard  to  reach  solid 
grounds  of  belief,  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
diseases  as  cholera,  small  pox,  rinderpest. 
And  this  field  of  inquiry  has  not  been  barren 
of  results  since  "  Haller  has  succeeded  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  propagating  apparatus 
iu  developing  from  the  Micrococcus  found  iu 
choleraic  evacuations  the  higher  fungus 
forms  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  par 
cut  stock  of  the  Choleraic  Micrococcus  is  the 
rice  blight  fungus,  Urocystis  oryzae  which 
is  totally  unknown  in  Europe,  and  is  pecu~ 
liar  to  the  rice  fields  of  India,  whence  the 
Micrococcus  has  spread  itself  all  over  the 
globe.  It  reaches  the  ground  by  means  of 
choleraic  evacuations  aud  there,cspecially  in 
dung-heaps  it  continues  to  increase."  It  is 
now  generally  conceded  the  potatoe  disease 
originated  somewhat  in  the  same  way — iu 
short,  was  the  work  of  a  fungus  in  the 
micrococcus  state,  the  first  iu  development, 
in  which  and  the  next  higher,  Cryptococcus, 
the  yeast  fungus  does  its  work  for  the  baker 
and  the  good  housewife — "A  little  leaven 
leaveueth  the  whole  lump." 

I  was  going  on  to  say,  or  rather  ask,  might 
it  not  be  that  the  "  unknown  cause  "  which 
has  proved  so  destructive  to  evergreens  in 
the  west  is  referable  to  the  same  class  of 
agents?  It  may  be  worth  while  for  scientists 
to  look  at  the  question  iu  this  aspect,  and 
should  they  get  their  labor  for  their  pains, 
they  will  fare  no  worse  than  the  writer  has 
often  done  when  bewildered  and  perplexed 
with  the  mysteries  of  nature.  In  such 
moments  there  is  a  strange  fascination  aud 
pleasure  in  conning  over  Carlyle's  sobering 
sentence :  "  Tlie  course  of  nature's  phases, 
on  this  our  little  fraction  of  a  planet,  is  par- 
tially known  to  us;  but  who  knows  what 
deeper  courses  these  depend  on  ;  what  infin- 
itely larger  cycle  (of  causes)  our  little 
Epicycle  revolves  on?  To  the  minnow 
every  cranny  and  pebble,  and  quality  and 
accident,  of  its  little  native  creek  may  have 
become  familiar ;  but  does  the  minnow  un- 
derstand the  ocean  tides  and  periodic  cur- 
rents; by  all  which  the  condition  of  its  little 
creek  is  regulated,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  (unmiraculously  enough),  be  quite 
overset  and  reversed?  Such  a  minnow  is 
man ;  his  creek,  this  Planet  Earth ;  his 
ocean  the  immeasurable  All ;  his  moonsoons 
and  periodic  currents  the  mysterious  course 
of  Providenc,  the  .^ous  of  ^ons." 

A.  Veitch. 
New  Hnven,  Conn. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist, 

Profitable  Fruit  Culture. 

The  subject  of  profitable  fruit  culture  is 
one  of  peculiar  interest  now  to  people  of  all 
sections.  To  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  more  especially,  since  grain  raising 
has  become  very  unprofitable  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  so  enormous ;  to  the  denizens 
of  large  cities  and  districts  of  country  una- 


dapted  to  fruit-growing,  important  in  an 
economical  sense,  as  fruit  has  and  is  becom- 
ing an  excellent  aud  indispensable  substit\ite 
for  meat,  latterly  grown  to  be  too  expe.-sive 
iu  all  markets.  This  is  felt  to  be  a  great  fact 
realized  by  the  journalists  of  America,  and 
daily  is  it  heralded  to  men,  who  may  im- 
prove the  suggestion,  if  timely  heeded.  It 
is  now  believed  that  in  cities  where  ripe 
fruit  can  be  purchased  at  fair  prices  in  neces- 
sary quantities,  the  general  health  of  the 
people  is  improved,  aud  those  terribly  afflict- 
ing epidemics  scattered  and  overcome. 

To  avail  one's  self  of  facilities  desirable  in 
the  successftfl  culture  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles for  the  best  markets,  it  is  essential  to 
locate  on  railroad  lines  penetrating  such, 
and  on  lands  adaptable  thereto  as  to  soil  and 
climate.  There  is  also,  of  course,  another 
consideration  involved  in  reference  to  the 
profit,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  sure  and  expe- 
ditious transportation  for  such  perishable 
but  valuable  products. 

All  must  readily  admit  that  iu  the  far 
south  under  the  burning  suns  of  early  sum- 
mer, the  more  juicy  and  teuder  small  fruits 
can  never  be  advantageously  cultivated,  as 
the  yield  must  therebj'  be  abbreviated  as 
well  as  the  chances  of  reaching  the  more 
northern  markets  iu  good  condition,  reduced  ; 
and  as  good  condition  alone  ensures  a  paying 
sale,  it  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  first 
items  to  be  considered  and  satisfactorily  set- 
tled by  one  choosing  the  occupation  over 
that  of  grain  or  stock  raising. 

I  propose  in  some  future  number  of  your 
Pomologist  to  give  your  readers  some  re- 
sults of  experiments  aud  facts  made  and 
gathered  from  a  period  of  life  embracing 
thinv  years  in  active  contact  with  the  cul- 
ture and  handling  of  fruit,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dover,  Del.  Twelve  years  of  this  experience 
ante  dates  the  completion  of  railroads  now  par- 
celing out  the  entire  region  of  our  peninsula, 
and  of  course  stretches  over  a  period  when  the 
introduction  of  fruits  of  indigenous  growth 
was  discouraged  by  the  impoverishinglj'  low 
rates  meted  out  to  the  growers.  A  taste  and 
demand  have  at  length  been  created  for  per- 
ishable fruits  in  our  larger,  northern  cities, 
and  facilities  for  transportation  commensur- 
ate with  the  trade  afibrded  until  now,  Del- 
aware for  profits  challenges  the  sterile  min- 
eral regions  of  any  SUite,  and  is  fast  assum- 
ing au  agricultural  imjiortanee  and  beauty 
surpassed  by  none.  Men  who  have  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  over  American  forests, 
fields  and  prairies  admit,  that  nowhere  have 
their  eyes  been  greeted  by  more  inviting 
rural  scenery  or  compensating  soils.  And 
those  seeking  a  change  of  home  for  health, 
or  advantageous  circumstances  iu  the  line 
indicated,  if  neglecting  to  visit  the  three 
counties  on  the  Delaware,  may  never  know 
the  loss  they  have  sustained  until  it  be  too 
late  to  be  remedied. 

Elias  S.  Reed. 

Dover,  Delaware. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Seedling  Apples. 

Friend  Miller: — I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  fiud  in  the  July  No.  of  the  Pomologist 
so  severe  a  rebuke  for  my  eautiomug  people 
against  depending  ou  seedlings  for  valuable 
varieties  of  apples. 

I  tiud  Dr.  Stayman  charges  me  with  quot- 
ing falsely  from  the  February  number  of  the 
Pomologist  in  these  words : 

"  For  Dr.  Stayman  said :  '  It  being  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Ben  Davis  is  sufficient  gnarant\%' 
ete.  .And  tlien  lie  says,  "the  above  we  have 
never  said,  nor  even  so  intimated.' " 

Now  let  me  quote  again  from  the  February 
number:  "The  tree  is  so  identical  in  all  its 
habits  with  the  Beu  Davis,  which  is  a  .suffi- 
cient guaranty  of  being  hardy,  productive, 
and  profitable,  without  further  comment 
from  me." 

I  can  fi.id  no  name  to  father  this  sentence, 
in  the  February  number,  but  as  Dr.  Stay- 
man  anuou-.ces  liiniself  as  Assistant  Editori 
and  he  living  in  Ka  .sas,  is  it  uot  reasonable 
for  me  to  suppose  that  he  was  author  of  the 
article  ou  the  Kansas  Queen  ? 

Will  Dr.  Stayman,  now  since  he  has  made 
so  much  fuss  about  it,  please  tell  us  who  the 
author  was? 

But  what  difference  does  it  make  who  the 
author  was;  it  loas  tlie  subject,  and  not  the 
author,  that  I  was  upon.  The  question  for 
Dr.  Stayman  to  discuss  would  more  properly 
have  been,  ^'Seedling  Apples,"  not  Stayman 
vs.  Foster. 

Now  let  me  stir  up  Dr.  Stayman  ag.iin  for 
what  he  says  in  the  July  number  about 
Seedlings.     He  says :  - 

"III  connection  with  this  subject  we  would 
say  that  health}'  a..d  hard}'  oti'spring  must 
have  healtliy  aiid  hardy  parentiige ;  but  it 
dors  not  necessiarily  follow  that  tliey  are  all 
liedUhy  and  hardy,  but  it  follows  as  a  law 
of  nature  that  no  oti'spring  can  be  more 
hardy  and  healthy  than  the  paients." 

I  wish  to  take  the  liberty  to  .say  that  I  very 
much  doubt  this  principle.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Creator  has  fixed  bounds  and  limits 
to  the  advance  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
but  to  say  that  we  have  now  attained  to  the 
heiglit  and  limit  of  these  improvements  is 
not  correct ;  for  it  must  follow  that  if  "  no 
offspring  can  be  more  hardy  and  healthy 
than  its  parents,"  then  that  limit  is  already 
reached  in  the  parents.  And  while  I  would 
discourage  the  idea  and  general  practice  of 
depending  on  seedlings  to  produce  the  like 
of  the  parent  tree,  yet  I  would  like  to  have 
our  expi  riraental  farm,  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  try,  intelligently  and  scientifically, 
to  improve  on  our  varieties  of  apples.  While 
th(^  pear  and  the  grape,  and  many  other 
fruits  and  flowers  have  beeu  imin-oved  by 
hybridizing,  with  a  design  of  improving,  I 
know  of  no  such  effort  ever  having  beeu 
made  with  the  apple,  the  best  and  most  val- 
uable of  all  our  fruits.  We  very  much  want 
a  first  quality  apple  that  will  keep  until  early 
apples  come  again. 

SuEL  Foster. 


The    Howell  Pear. 

This  pear  was  originated  by  Thomas 
Howell,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1829- 
The  tree  is  an  upright  and  free  grower,  an 
early  and  profuse  bearer  ou  the  pear  stock, 
and  among  the  best  worked  on  the  quince. 
Skin,  light  waxen  yellow,  often  with  a  finely 
shaded  cheek,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute 
russet  dots  and  some  russet  patches.  Flesh, 
white,  floe  grained,  juicy,  melting,  sweet 
and  pleasantly  jjerfumed.  Season  September. 

No  pear  orchard  is  complete  without  the 
Howell.  J.  J.  Thomas,  one  of  the  solid 
poinoliigical  men  of  the  day,  classes  the 
Howell  among  the  most  desirable,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  remarks  by  him  on 
early  bearing  pear  trees.  We  copy  from 
the  Country  Gentleman,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas 
is  the  Horticultural  Editor  : 

"A  young  cultivator,  who  has  been 
un.successful  with  dwarfs,  wishes  to  know  if 
he  cannot  make  a  selection  of  early  bearing 
standards,  so  as  to  secure  nearly' as  quick 
returns  a.s  from  dwarfs.  We  answer,  much 
may  be  done  in  this  way  to  secure  the 
desired  result,  by  planting   those   varieties 


which  have  uniformly  proved  early  bearers. 
In  the  order  of  ripening,  the  Summer 
Doyenne  must  undoubtedly  be  placed  first. 
Unless  the  tree  is  in  a  very  rapidly  growing 
condition,  it  begins  to  bear  when  quite 
young,  and  gives  profuse  crops  afterwards. 
The  Birtlett  is  of  course  the  heaviest  bearer 
of  all  .'-■orts,  both  when  quite  young  and  after 
the  tree  attains  full  size.  After  the  Bartlett 
add  the  Washington,  Seckel,  Howell,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Onondaga,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Pas<e  Colmar.  The  Giftiird  may  be  added — 
and  if  gr.-ifted  standard  height  (m  some 
straight  and  vigorous  grower,  its  feeble  and 
crooked  growth  may  he  obviated,  and 
Landsiime  and  symmetrical  trees  produced. 
There  are  several  other  sorts,  which, 
although  often  giving  good  crops  from 
young  trees,  are  not  so  uniformly  productive 
at  an  early  age,  such  as  Bloodgood,  Dear- 
born's Seedling,  Rostiezer,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Lawrence,  Aleiicon,  Columbia,  etc.  On  the 
other  ha  d,  by  planting  such  excellent 
sorts  exclusively  as  the  Tyson,  Dix,  Sheldon, 
etc.,  famous  as  tardy  bearers,  the  young 
owner  may  become  di.scnuraged  before  he 
enjoys  the  result  of  his  labors. 


Alpike  Strawberry.  —  Fuller  says  it 
appears  to  be  a  well  established  fact  that  all 
the  natural  varieties  of  the  Alpine  strawber- 
ries reproduce  themselves  from  seed,  without 
variation. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Fruit  in  Minnesota. 

Ed.  Pomologist  : — Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  like  to  learn  what  varieties  of 
tlie  apple  promise  best  iu  Minnesota.  I  will 
give  you  an  accouut  of  last  winter's  experi- 
ence with  me  ~  a  winter  the  most  trying  on 
fruit  frees  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  State, 
though  the  average  of  the  weather  was  mild. 
The  October  freeze  did  the  damage  while 
the  sap  was  in  full  flow — tops  killing  some, 
and  bursting  others  at  the  collar.  The  more 
thrifty  the  tree,  the  greater  the  damage. 
That  some  trees  should  pass  through  the 
frosty  ordeal  unscathed,  while  others  staud- 
i  ng  right  along  side  were  entirely  destroyed 
was  singular.  With  me  the  damage  was  con- 
fined to  young  trees — one,  two  aud  three  year 
olds. 

Those  least  affected  were  Dutchess  of  Ol- 
denburg, Fameuse,  Tetofsky,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  These  were  less  injured  than  the 
Transcendent  and  Hyslop  crabs.  The  Haas, 
Ben  Davis  and  Plum's  Cider  suflered  more 
than  the  Transcendent.  Still,  some  trees  of 
each  came  out  as  well  as  the  best — those 
trees  standing  on  the  most  bleak  exposure 
being  injured  the  least  of  all.  I  have  never 
had  the  Sops  of  Wine  on  my  own  grounds 
until  last  spiing.  But  in  my  neighbor's  or- 
chards it  stood  so  well  that  I  deem  it  one  of 
the  very  best  both  in  point  of  hardiness  and 
fruit.  To  say  what  has  failed  with  me  would 
fill  a  column,  and  perhaps  not  one  in  ten 
true  to  name.  Such  a  list  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  as  no  doubt  some  of  them 
will  i^ucceed  with  others  on  different  soil,  aud 
even  with  me  under  a  different  mode  of 
treatment.  So  I  will  not  condemn  those 
S)rts  I  cannot  at  present  consistently  recom- 
mend. 

Of  apples  aud  cherries  we  have  good  crops 
this  season,  taking  into  account  age  of  trees. 
The  cherries  come  through  the  fall  aud  win- 
ter apparently  unharmed,  but  a  late  spring 
frost  thiuued  out  the  fruit.  No  pears  in 
fruit  yet,  but  the  prospects  are  good  for  fruit 
sometime.  1  he  early  freeze  last  fall  found 
the  grapa  vines  unprepared  for  it.  The  eon- 
sequence  is  a  short  crop  this  fall. 

Peter  M.  Gideon. 

ExeeUaior,  Minn. 

For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Hardy  Offspring— Fruit  In  Iowa  County. 

Friend  Miller  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  the 
July  number  of  the  Pomologist,  and  beg 
leave  to  say  a  word  on  the  Assistant  Editor's 
remarks  on  seedling  apples;  he  says:  "It  is 
a  law  of  nature  that  no  offspring  can  be  more 
hardy  aud  healthy  than  the  parents."  It  may 
be  that  seed  from  tender  varieties  of  the 
apple  will  produce  a  proportionally  greater 
number  of  tender  trees  than  seed  from  more 
hardy  trees.  But  I  believe  the  former  will 
produce  ofl'spring  to  some  exteut,  more  hardy 
than  the  parent,  aud  I  will  give  a  bit  of  my 


own  experience  in  support  of  my  position.  I 
have  of  my  own  raising  some  seedling  grapes 
grown  from  seed  of  the  Delaware,  that  are 
no  less  hardy  than  the  wild  grape  indigenous 
to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  yet  the  Dela 
ware  is  not  ijerfectly  hardy. 

Our  fruit  prospects  are  not  very  flattering 
this  season.  I  think  the  October  freeze  did 
the  injury.  But  very  few  apples,  pears  or 
cherries.  The  N.  Y.  Pippin,  (Ben  Davis) 
was  the  least  affected  for  it  is  bearing  more 
fruit  than  any  other  tree.  In  the  line  of 
plums  the  Lombard  is  heavily  ladeu  with  fruit. 
Strawberries  badly  winter  killed.  The  cur- 
rant borer  seems  bent  on  takiug  all  our  cur- 
rant bushes.  Riispberries,  a  good  crop,  and 
I  place  the  Philadelphia  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  ripening  as  it  does  after  other  sorts  are 
mostly  gone,  giving  immense  crops  of  large, 
berries  and  being  more  hardy  than  any  oth- 
er sort.  The  oulj'  objections  I  have  to  the 
Philadelphia  is,  that  it  sprouts  up  from  the 
roots.  But  even  with  that  objection  I  con- 
sider it  iiidtspeusable.  It  is  among  raspber- 
ries what  the  Concord  is  among  grapes— (/(« 
berry  for  the  miliion.  I  am  growing  it  in 
hedge  fashion — keeping  the  plants  in  rows. 

But  we  can  raise  grapes  if  it  does  get  al- 
most dry  enough  to  call  it  drouth.  My  vines 
are  full  of  large  clusters.  The  October  freeze 
did  much  damage  in  the  nursery,  and  what 
is  very  strange,  the  most  hardy  sorts  of  trees 
were  damaged  the  most. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  was  not  appar- 
ent until  the  trees  began  to  leave  out. 
Many  kinds  do  not  make  the  growth  that 
they  should  this  summer. 

F.  O.  Harrington. 

Iowa  County,  Iowa. 


The  Miner  Plum— Its  History. 

Ed.  Western  Pomologist. — ■<ome  few 
months  ago  I  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Cover,  Lancaster,  Wiscoxisiu, 
concerning  what  he  knew  about  the  history 
aud  merits  of  the  Miner  plum.  As  this  plum 
is  exciting  more  attention  at  present  than 
almost  any  other  variety,  what  is  said  of  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Pomologist,  and  of  no  little  importance  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  purchase  trees.  Mr. 
C.  says : 

"In  the  year  1847,  one  J,  P.  Miner  moved 
to  this  vicinity  from  the  Apple  River  coun- 
try iu  Illinois,  and  brought  with  him  about 
twenty  small  shoots  from  the  parent  tree, 
which  he  said  would  soon  bear  the  fi  lest  and 
best  plums  ever  seen.  These  he  distributed 
among  his  newly  formed  frieuds ;  myself 
being  favored  with  two  of  them.  He  had 
no  name  for  them  ;  and  this  is  all  we  know 
of  their  origin.  In  a  few  years  the  fruit  of 
these  trees  became  noted  in  town  for  their 
excellency  of  flavor,  and  especially  for  their 
usafuluess  for  canning  aud  winter  use, 
esteemed  as  the  equal  of  peaches.  Since 
then,al'.hongh  the  trees  are  abundant  on  the 
farms  and  most  every  village  lot,  the  supply 
of  truit  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand 
for  family  use ;  the  price  usually  |2.00  per 
bushel. 


As  to  the  question,  is  this  plum  of  native, 
wild,  or  cultivated  origin,  I  am  unable  to 
decide,  and  do  not  know  that  it  makes  any 
difference  as  Jto  its  value.  Mr.  Miner  had 
no  name  for  it,  and  so  il  came  to  bj  known 
as  the  "  Miner,"  from  the  name  of  him  who 
first  introduced  it  hereabouts.  Am  told  that 
about  Apple  Kiver  it  bjars  various  namL-s, 
aud  some  persist  in  classing  it  with  the 
Chickasaw  Kind,  and  at  Galena  it  has  lately 
been  christened  "Towusend."  It  is  unlike 
any  Chickasaw  I  have  ever  met  with. 

The  tree  is  a  remarkable  grower,  aud  the 
age  aud  size  to  which  it  may  arrive  are 
unknown.  In  this  county  the  oldest  trees 
are  above  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  tops 
spraeding  thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  trees, 
therefore,  require  much  room,  aud  should 
be  set  at  least  tifty  fei-t  apart  to  do  well. 
Mine  were  uulbrlunalely  set  some  twelve, 
some  twenty  feet  apart,  aud  I  have  had 
to  cut  away  alternates  to  cause  them  to 
fruit  well. 

As  to  the  propagating,  grafting  upon  wild 
or  other  plum  stalks  of  course  must  prove  a 
failure,  as  the  "Miner"  makes  at  least 
three  times  the  wood  of  any  known  tree  of 
the  plnm  kind.  Iu  these  parts  all  methods 
of  artificial  propagation  have  been  tried  and 
failed.  The  large  trees,  ten  years  old  aud 
upwards,  however,  furnish  aljuudaut  shoots 
which  may  supply  the  demaud,  aud  in  this 
viciuity  all  the  trees  sent  abroad  are  such 
shoots. 

some  'years  ago  the  seed  were  planted  in 
view  of  supplying  the  demand,  but  these 
were  soon  found  to  produce  an  inferior  fruit 
— though  uot  till  alter  thousands  such  were 
set  out,  and  from  these  sprang  tens  of  thou- 
sands hawked  through  the  country  by  dis- 
tant tree  peddlers.  The  agents  of  nurseries 
often  go  about  hunting  up  stock  and  are 
usually  supplied  with  these  seedlings,  which 
I  presume  are  beiug  sold  for  true  "  Miners." 

If  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  C.  says,  that  spu- 
rious trees  have  been  sent  out  to  people,  it  is 
high  time  the  imposition  be  ventilated.  I 
should  like  to  hear  through  the  Pomologist 
from  some  of  those  who  are  propagating  the 
Miner,  how  they  propagate  it,  the  kii:d  of 
slocks  used,  etc.  C.  W. 

SpHiU/ViUe,  Wis. 


Gkape  Rot— The  Alton,  Illinois,  Horti. 
cultural  Society  have  been  discussing  this 
subject.  Chas.  V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist 
of  Missouri,  thinks  the  rot  iu  the  berry  may 
be  attributed  to  some  constitutional  defect  in 
the  vine.  Mr.  btarr,  of  Alton,  does  not 
believe  it  due  to  any  co:;stitutional  defect  iu 
the  vine,  nor  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
soil,  as  some  believe.  J.  M.  Jordan,  of  St. 
Louis,  a  successful  cultivator  said : — "  I  have 
lost  all  confidence  iu  the  statements  of  our 
scientific  men.  I  have  seen  grapes  grow 
where  our  scientific  men  say  tliey  cau  t  be 
grown.  I  do  not  disapprove  of  scientific 
investigation,  but  I  do  disapprove  of  stating 
as  facts  what  are  merely  suppositions.  I 
have  grapes  growing  this  year  where  you 
could  not  pick  a  handful  of  rotten  grapes.  I 
believe  1  can  take  any  vine  and  make  it  pro- 
duce souud  fruit,  free  from  rot.  Close  pinch- 
ing is  the  main  thing.  Keep  the  foliage  in 
check.  The  soil  should  be  well  uuderdraiued 
as  I  don't  think  one  can  grow  fruit  or  veget- 
ables with  the  feet  of  the  plants  iu  water. 
The  rot  last  year  was  extensive,  but  on  uu- 
derdraiued siiil,  where  a  careful  system  of 
close  pinching  has  been  followed,  we  find  the 
srrape  nearly  exempt,  ascompared  with  "those 
vineyards  where  a  different  system  has  been 
followed.' 
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For  the  Western  Pomoloeist. 
Apple  and  Pear  Prospects  on  the  Illinois 
Blufls-The  Aphis  Male. 

Our  prospect  for  a  good  cVop  of  pears  in 
oarly  spring  was  vtTy  flattering,  but  now  it 
is  poor  indeed.  The  trees  blossomed  full,  old 
and  young.  The  little  lined  plant^bug  (P%- 
tocoris  lineolaris)  of  Harris,  puctured  with  its 
poisonous  beak  nearly  every  blossom,  every 
one  with  me  except  in  the  top  of  the  trees 
six  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  It  also 
seriously  injured  the  apple,  Missouri  Ash, 
and  strawberry.  Every  shoot  or  blossom 
pierced  by  the  beak  of  this  insect  dies,  and 
growth  has  to  push  anew.  Toung  pear  and 
Missouri  ash  trees  in  the  nursery  rows, 
looked  like  they  had  been  singed  with  fire. 
It  belongs  to  the  Chiuch  bug  family  and  has 
been  increasing  here  at  a  fearful  rate  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  We  are  not  frightened. 
Such  things  come  and  go  in  nature's  own 
good  way  and  time.  So  we  will  have  but 
few  pears  here,  for  all  our  glorious  prospect, 
blossoms  plenty  and  trees  in  splendid  coudi- 
tiou. 

Apples  blossomed  as  full  as  I  ever  saw 
them,  and  there  was  no  frosts  to  injure  the 
bloom,  and  all  trees  that  were  not  greatly 
weakened  by  the  much  too  liberal  supply  of 
water  last  year,  set  a  full  crop  of  fruit 
that  up  to  this  date  is  almost  perfectly  free 
from  scab,  even  those  inveterate  scabbers, 
the  White  Doyenne  pear  and  Red  June 
apple  will  give  perfect  fruit  this  seasou,  not- 
withstanding the  Aphis  Mali  or  apple  leaf 
louse,  that  t'r.  Hull  insists  is  the  parent  of 
the  sciib,  is  greatly  more  plenty  than  last 
year.  We  can  count  with  certainty  of 
having  a  great  crop  of  apples  in  this 
neighborhood.  They  are  preyed  upon  as 
usual  by  the  codlin  moth,  but  like  the 
measles  in  ^3.  Young's  family  there  are  not 
moths  enough  to  go  around.  We  have  at 
least  three  curculios  here  that  prey  upon 
the  apple  and  apple  tree ;  I  think  four  that 
are  increasing  and  are  very  destructive.  I 
keep  my  eye  on  them,  and  shall  write  them 
up  some  day,  that  will  tix  them.  In  my  next 
I  will  give  thirty  years  experience  on  the 
value  of  varieties  of  apples  in  the  west. 

D.  B.  WiER,  Laeona,  III. 


Pear  Trees  in  Grass. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Oardemr's  Monthly,  at  Warreutown, 
Pa.,  says  that  "the  war  gave  me  a  wrinkle  I 
didn't  kuow  before.  No  fences;  no  cultiva- 
tiou;  and  in  the  country  grass  will  grow. 
So  my  trees  were  in  grass  'md  are  still  in 
grass,  and  I  intend  to  leave  them  in  grass  as 
long  as  I  get  the  pears  I  do. 


Oregon  Pears. — Some  unknown  friend, 
says  the  Christian  (Oregon)  Advocate,  left  en 
our  table  a  fine  lot  of  pears ;  four  of  them 
weigh  tog,  ther  eight  pounds  and  one  ounce, 
the  largest  one  weighing  two  pounds  and 
three  ounces,  the  smallest  one  twenty -nine 
ounces. 


Insects  in  New  Hampshire.—  We  learn 
from  the  Mirror  that  noxious  insects  have 
seldom  if  ever  done  so  much  damage  to 
crops,  trees,  fruits,  -and  vegetables,  as  the 
present  season.  The  ctit  worm,  currant 
worm,  and  borer,  vine  bugs,  froth  insects, 
and  their  congeners  are  on  the  rampage.  On 
the  grass  the  "  froth  insect,"  says  the  Mirror, 
"  of  which  we  have  several  times  spoken  in 
former  years,  has  waxed  powerful  for  evil, 
and  many  a  field  of  grt;ss  has  been  marked 
for  destruction  b}'  the  insect  enshrouded  in 
a  white  foam."  Will  the  Mirror  tell  us 
something  more  about  the  "  white  foam " 
insect — a  more  definite  description,  and  in 
what  way  it  affects  the  grass  ?  Of  course, 
like  every  other  plague  of  the  Eastern 
States,  it  will  come  to  Prairiedom  eventually. 
We  should  like  an  introductory  letter  to  the 
varmint  before  it  gets  here. 


From  the  Grape  Cnlturiet. 

Thinning  out  Grapes. 

Ed.  Grape  Culturist  : — Is  the  import- 
ance of  thinning  out  the  fruit  of  the  vine, 
duly  considered  by  the  majority  of  cultiva- 
tors? I  think  not.  From  close  observation 
and  even  sad  experience,  the  subject,  in  my 
opinion,  calls  for  much  more  attention  than 
is  usually  given.  In  young  vines  this  is 
particularly  the  case.  Such  vigorous  and 
hardy  constituted  varieties  as  the  Concord, 
may  stand  it  to  a  con.siderable  extent;  but 
even  they  will  eventually  suffer.  1  his  fault 
is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  vineyards  of 
the  novice,  but  can  be  seen  almost  every 
where  in  charge  of  those  who  kuowu  better. 

I  his  then  being  admitted,  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  how  shall  it  best  be  remedied?  — 
Shall  we  prune  so  much  shorter,  so  as  not  to 
have  more  wood  than  the  vine  can  carry 
safely  through,  or  leave  more  wood,  and 
then  thin  out  the  bunches?  The  latter,  in 
my  opiuion,  will  be  the  best ;  for  by  the  first 
plau,  we  get  our  fruit  too  much  crowded, 
and  throw  too  much  force  into  the  young 
canes  for  the  following  year's  bearing.  My 
impression  is,  that  when  a  vine  is  pruned  to 
what  would  seem  about  right,  the  pinching 
out  of  every  tliird  bunch,  at  the  first  opera- 
tion of  pinching  back,  would  be  the  best 
method.  I  would  leave  but  two  bunches  on 
each  bearing  shoot ;  and  in  some  instances 
but  one. 

We  all  knowjthat  the  forming  of  the  seed 
of  any  fruit  is  the  heaviest  tax  on  the  plant. 
This  being  the  case,  do  we  not  give  consid- 
erable relief  when  we  diminish  this  tax  one- 
third?  I  think  we  would  be  safe  in  counting 
on  having  the  same  weight  of  fruit  in  the 
two  bunches,  as  if  three  are  left.  Some  years 
ago  we  grew  Concord  bunches  in  this  way, 
which  tlu^  committee  who  were  to  test  them 
would  not  admit  to  be  that  variety  until  they 
tasted  them.  For  marketing  table  grapes, 
this  is  piirtieul:irly  practiciible.  For  in- 
stance—let one  man  take  Concords  that  will 
average  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  the 
bunch,  and  another  have  them  as  usually 
grown,  my  word  tor  it,  the  large  bunches 
will  command  nearly  double  price,  not  only 
among  the  wealthy,  but  the  masses. 

What  is  your  idea  about  this?     My  object 
in  writing  this  is  to  elicit  experience  from 
others,  and  your  own  opinion  in  particular. 
S.  Miller,  Bluffton,  Mo. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. — Onr  friend  is 
right  in  attaching  a  great  deal  of  importance 
to  the  thinning  out  of  the  fruit.  The  over- 
loading of   the   vines  has  ruined  many  a 


promising  vineyard  already.  The  best 
course,  in  our  opinion,  is,  not  too  prune  too 
short,  as  many  buds  w-ll  not  even  start ;  but 
do  the  first  pinching  early  ;  just  as  soon  as 
the  yimng  shoots  are  long  enough  to  discern 
where  the  embryo  fruit  bunches  will  be,  then 
rub  off  all  weak  shoots,  and  reduce  the 
number  of  bunches  as  he  suggests.  In  a 
future  number  we  will  describe  it  fully,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  convince  our  readers  that 
this  is  the  proper  course  to  grow  the  best  of 
grapes. 


Curculio,  Pigs,  and  Hens. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Babcock,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
and  some  of  his  neighbors,  have  a  common 
sense  way  of  keeping  the  curculio  in  sub- 
jection, and  thereby  raising  good  crops  of 
plums,  as  in  times  of  old.  He  writes  to  the 
N.  Y.  Farmer's  Club : 

"My  remedy  for  the  destroyers  of  this 
fruit  is  not  one  of  my  own  discovery,  but 
one  practiced  by  several  of  my  neighbors. — 
Just  across  the  street  lives  a  man  by  the 
name  of  John  P.  Glover,  who,  this  year  and 
a  number  of  years  past,  has  succeeded  in 
raiseng  several  bushels  of  nice  blue  Damson 
plums,  and  he  is  not  alone  in  this.  Mr. 
Glover  told  me  that  he  selected  his  grounds 
for  his  plum  trees  near  his  baru,  planted 
them  altogethrs,  surrounded  them  with  a 
tall  picket  fence,  and  made  his  hen-house  in 
the  enclosure.  He  keeps  from  30  to  50  hens. 
He  also  puts  into  this  same  enclosure  two 
pigs ;  the  hens  are  fond  of  insects ;  there 
being  only  a  few  of  other  kinds,  they  gather 
and  swallow  eagerly  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
curculio ;  should  any  escape  the  hens  and 
sting  the  fruit,  the  fruit  falls,  and  the  pigs 
being  fond  of  plums,  eat  them  at  once.  The 
plums  I  have  seen  of  his  raising  were  free 
from  stings,  large,  smooth,  and  delicious  as 
they  used  to  be  thirty  years  ago,  before  the 
curculio  was  so  destructive.  The  whole 
thing,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  most  profit- 
able. A  plum-orchard,  a  pig-pen,  and  hen- 
park,  all  on  a  small  piece  of  ground.  The 
eggs,  pork,  and  plums  produced  more  money 
than  could  have  been  obtained  had  the 
ground  and  expense  been  applied  to  any 
other  purpose." 


New  Method  of  Grafting.— The  editor 
of  the  Western  Uuralist,  published  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  speaks  of  a  visit  to  the  orchards 
and  nurseries  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Gaar.  In  his 
"  Horticultural  Notes  "  we  find  the  following 
descriptive  method  of  grafting  practiced  by 
Mr.  G.: 

"  In  May  last  he  received  by  express  some 
cuttings  of  a  new  pear,  which  were  inserted 
in  this  way :  The  top  of  a  thrifty  young 
tree,  just  above  the  first  three  or  four  lateral 
branches,  was  sawed  off,  the  stump  left  after 
removing  the  top,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter;  dividing  the  cylinder  of  bark  into 
four  equal  parts,  four  grafts  were  inserted 
between  the  bark  and  albumen  in  a  particu- 
lar wa}' — at  each  of  the  four  points  of  equal 
division  in  the  bark  two  vertical  incisions 
were  made  through  the  bark  and  downward 
an  inch  or  so — the  two  incisions  about  as 
distant  from  each  other  as  would  barely 
admit  tlie  graft  when  beveled  on  one  side 
ready  fir  insertion.  This  narrow  strip  of 
b.irk  is  then  separated  easily  from  the  albu- 
men, the  graft  inserted,  the  back  afterwards 
pressed  against  the  inserted  graft,  and  the 
whole  made  fast  by  ligature  in  some  form,  as 
best  suits  the  operator." 
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A  Select  List  of  Hardy   Perpetual  Roses 
for  the  'West- 
Baron  Prevost,  very  large,  rosy  blush,  free, 
robust. 

Charles  Lefevre,  large,  dazzling  crimson 
scarlet. 

Dr.  Arual,  superb  crimson,  vigorous,  fra- 
grant. 

Duchess  Cambaceres,  bright  rose,  large, 
fine,  strong. 

Eugene  Appert,,  dark  velvety  crimson, 
extra. 

Francis  1st,  full  double,  deep  cherry  red. 

Gen.  Jacqueminot,  brilliant  velvety  crim- 
son, very  free  bloomer. 

Q-en.  Simpson,  fiue  form,  bright  clear  pink. 

Gen.  Washington,  brilliant  rosy  crimson, 
large  and  flue. 

Giant  of  Battles,  very  full  crimson.  Chang- 
ing to  purple. 

La  Brilliant,  medium  clear,  brilliant,  light 
carmine  red. 

La  Rhone,  very  large,  full,  brilliant  ver- 
million. 

Madam  LtiflFay,  rosy  crimson,  large  and 
full. 

Madame  Bonnaire,  large,  full,  pure  white. 

Maurice  Bernadin,  brilliaut  vermilliou, 
large. 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  lull,  crimson 
maroon,  extra. 

Prince  Albert,  full  double,  deep  red,  very 
fragrant. 

Souvenir  de  L.  R.  de  Beige,  very  deep, 
crimson  red,  very  fragrant. 

Triumph  de  L'Exposition,  very  large,  full, 
magnificent,  but  blooms  once. 

Victor  Verdier,  very  large  and  full,  clear 
carmine. 

The  above  list  of  hardy  perpetual  roses 
embraces  all  the  difl'ereut  shades  of  color,  and 
form  and  as  far  as  the  list  goes  is  among  the 
very  best  cultivated,  and  will  give  full  satis- 
faction in  the  west. 

J.  S.,  AssT.  Ed. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Drying  and.  Preserving  Flowers  and 
Plants. 

It  has  been  trul)'  said,  "  there  is  no  lu.xury 
so  cheap  as  green  leaves  and  sparkling  and 
deliciously  scented  flowers." 

The  season  of  flowers  in  this  northern  lat- 
itude is  so  limited  that  very  many  of  our 
most  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  have  but  a 
very  brief  existence.  But  the  seiisou  of  their 
enjoyment  may  be  perpetuated  in  the  Her- 
barium, and  to  this  end  I  will  give  my  meth- 
od, a  very  simple  one,  (and  by  the  way,  that 
I  learned  from  the  columns  of  the  old  North- 
western Famier,  pubsished  in  this  city  some 
yearsago  by  the  now  Ed.  of  the  Pomologist.) 

Take  printing  paper— old  newspapers  will 
do — fold  and  cut,  make  sheets  of  any  desira- 
ble size.  Lay  three  or  four  of  these  sheets 
on  a  level,  smooth  board.  On  this  spread 
out  the  specimen,  its  leaves  in  as  perfect  and 


natural  position  as  possible.  Let  the  .speci- 
men be  of  good  size,  giving  a  correct  idea  of 
the  ]jlant — if  small,  the  whole  plant  should 
be  taken.  At  any  rate,  be  sure  and  get  the 
leaves  which  spring  from  the  root,  ifther^ 
are  such.  If  the  plants  or  flowers  be  small^ 
two  or  three  may  be  laid  side  by  side,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  your  sheets.  Over 
these,  lay  several  more  sheets  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  displace  the  petals  or  leaves,  and  then 
more  plants  and  papers,  and  so  on.  On  top 
of  all  lay  another  board,  with  some  kind  of 
weight  of  40  or  50  pounds.  For  the  first  few 
days  cliauge  the  papers,  and  dry  them  twice 
a  day  ;  after  that,  once,  till  the  plant  is  pretty 
dry.  If  fine  leaves  or  flowers  become  crum- 
pled, in  first  putting  them  in  press,  the  next 
time  you  change  the  papers,  take  a  knitting 
needle  and  straigthen  them. 

When  dry,  lay  them  aside  between  .sheets 
of  newspaper  till  you  haveag<iod  collection) 
when  you  may  arrange  them  in  an  Herba- 
rium, which  should  be  made  of  stiff  paper. 
Have  some  fine  glue  (dissolved)  in  a  cup 
standing  in  a^  sauce  pan  of  hot  water  on  the 
table  beside  you.  Take  a  specimen,  lay  it  on 
its  face  on  a  newspaper.  With  a  painter's 
brush,  about  the  size  of  your  little  finger, 
apply  the  glue  light!)-  to  every  part  of  the 
back  of  the  plant ;  then  qviickly  lay  it  upon 
the  page  as  you  wish  it  to  remain.  Lay  a 
piece  of  newspaper  on  it,  and  with  a  cloth 
press  it  down  firmly — examining  to  see  if 
every  part  adheres  to  the  page.  Before  the 
march  of  improvement  many  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  the  prairies  are  fost  disappearing, 
and  a  collection  made  in  a  newly  settled 
country  will  ere  long  be  of  rare  interest  and 
value.  S.  T  A. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Care  of  Rose  Bushes. 

The  practice  of  budding  and  grafting  roses 
on  the  roots  of  some  strong,  growing,  wild 
variety  is  a  common  one,  and  is  done  because 
the  choice  blooming  variety  is  thereby  made 
to  grow  more  strongly  and  give  larger  and 
more  beautiful  flowers.  The  results  are 
always  good,  if  the  owner  will  but  remem- 
ber to  watch  and  carefully  cut  away  every 
sucker  shoot  that  may  spring  from  the  wild 
roots,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  more 
especially  a  care  and  observance  that  be- 
I'lngs  to  every  owner  of  a  budded  rose  bush. 
Neglect  of  this  item  at  this  time  is  very 
liable  to  Ciiuse  many  rose  owners  to  impugn 
the  honesty  and  truth  of  nurserj'men  and 
commercial"  fiorisls,  when  their  own  inatten- 
tion and  practical  labor  was  the  Ciiuse  of 
their  rose  beds  being  filled  with  briers  in- 
stead of  hard}'  monthly  roses. 

The  little  .slug  or  worm  that  appears  on 
the  li-avesof  rose  bushes,  should  be  watched, 
the  leaf  at  once  picked  ofl'  and  destroyed. 
A  little  daily  attention  will  keep  the  bushes 
clean  all  .summer,  but  if  the  work  is  neglect- 
ed until!  the  worm  gets  abundant,  syringe 
with  a  solution  of  strong  tobacco  water,  let 
it  dry,  then  syringe  with  clear  water,  and  at 
once  dust  witli  fresli  quick  lime  or  flour  of 
sulphur. — Addi,  in  Cleveland  Herald. 


A  new  class  of  Petunias  has  made  its  ap 
pearance  in  Europe,  called  the  Anemone 
flowered. 


Climbing  Annuals. 

Climliing  Cobfea  (C'otea  scanaens.) — A  rap- 
id growing  vine  of  great  value  where  im- 
mediate shade  is  desired. 

Cypress  Vine  (QuamoctU  Vulgaris.)  —  A 
plant  with  elegant  eypres.s-!ike  foliage ;  re- 
quires warm  soil  and  exposure  to  succeed 
well;  flowers  of  various  colors,  as  scarlet, 
white,  and  rose. 

Morning  Glory  (Ipomcen  purpurea.) — A 
well-known  plant  of  much  beaut}'  and  vari- 
etj- ;  flowers  variously  covered,  but  blue  pre- 
vailing, more  or  less  striped  or  margined 
witli  white. 

Balloon  Y'ine(Cardin.spermum  Jialicacabum.) 
— A  fine  growing  plant,  climbii.g  by  tendrils, 
chiefly  ornamental  on  account  of  its  inflated 
pods,  which  give  tcj  it  its  common  name. 

Calamples  Scnher. — A  plant  of  rapid  ex- 
tension ;  foliage  thin  and  scattered;  valuable 
for  partial  shading,  flowers  tubular,  orange- 
colored 

Lopliosperinum  Scandens. — Equal  to  the 
Cobsea  in  rapidity  of  growth,  and  valuable 
where  a  large  surface  is  to  be  covered  iu  a 
short  time. 

Maurandea  Burdayana. — A  small  foliaged 
graceful-growing  plant,  with  trumpet  flow- 
ers of  various  colors;  the  white  variety  very 
delicately  beautiful. 

Thunbergea  Alata. — In  rich  soils  this  will 
make  a  good  display ;  on  dry,  light  soils,  it 
burns  out  in  dry  weather;  flowers — orange, 
white  and  yellow  with  dark  edge. 


Plants  in  Rooms.  —  The  Sural  Sew 
Yorker  says  not  far  from  New  York  City  is 
a  house  with  one  charming  room  iu  it.  One 
of  the  charms  is  the  border  created  by  two 
pots  of  ivey.  It  has  been  growing  three  or 
four  years,  and  now  runs  entirely  around 
the  room,  over  the  tops  of  the  windows,  and 
is  beautiful  beyond  description.  Plants  and 
flowers  may  be  made  to  furnish  a  room  be- 
yond the  reachjof  satin  and  rosewood  and  at 
small  cost. 


Ne'ver  train  or  support  a  plant  unnat- 
urally. Climbers  will  do  hanging  about. — 
Trailers  will  not  do  climbing. 


Embargo  on  California  Fruit- 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
speaks  disc<mragingly  of  the  shipment  of 
fruit  from  California.     He  says : 

";I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  tell  the  readers  of 
the  Tribune  that  they  will  have  their  palates 
tickled  with  the  delicious  fruits  of  California 
tliis  season  ;  but  such  things  cannot  be.  The 
experience  of  last  year  demonstrated  that  to 
ensure  a  decent  profit  on  fruit  shipments  to 
the  east,  the  freight  to  Chicago  should  not 
exceed  5;600  per  car  load.  A  convention  of 
fruit-growers  met  here  and  held  a  consulta- 
tion, through  a  committee,  witli  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Uompanies,  but  could  not  get  the 
tiiriff  reduced  to  the  figures  which  would 
warrant  the  venture  being  made,  and,  con- 
sequently,no  large  shipments  will  go  forward. 
The  tariff  adopted  by  the  two  Pacific  Rail- 
roads for  this  year  is:  From  Stockton  to 
Omaha  by  freight  train,  f600  per  CAV ;  by 
passenger  train,  $850;  to  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis  $650  by  freight,  and  $950  by  passenger 
trains. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  crushing  out  of 
an  important  interest  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
Central  Pacific  C;ompany  declare  that  they 
are  readj'  and  willing  to  do  the  fair  thing  if 
the  other  company  would  do  the  same.  As 
it  is,  the  tariff  is  practically  an  embargo  on 
shipments,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  such 
fruit  as  you  never  raisetl,  and  never  could 
raise  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  must 
be  fed  to  the  hogs  or  rot  on  the  ground  in 
California  again  this  year." 
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For  I  he  Western  Pomologiet. 

lo-wa  Eastern  Horticultural  Society. 

MEETING   AT   IOWA   CITY. 

Friend  Miller  : — It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  our  Society  and  your  District  Society 
met  the  same  wceli  in  June.  Our  appoint 
ment  was  made  in  February  and  published 
in  the  Homestead,  and  I  believe  in  the  Po- 
UOLOGIST  also. 

Now  take  notice:  Our  Constitution  fixes 
our  annual  meeting  the  third  Wednesday  in 
December.  If  any  other  Society  in  this  or 
any  adjoining  States,  meet  in  that  week,  we 
do  not  know  it. 

But  as  it  was,  we  had  a  good  meeting — so 
all  said  and  acted.  There  were  about  one 
hundred  present.  Our  Iowa  City  friends 
done  the  gen'Tousand  good  part  by  us  ;  and 
we  decided  to  hold  our  ue.xt  annual  meeting 
there  in  December.  Our  Illinois  friends,  six 
of  their  best  men,  came  over  to  help  ub.  I 
am  aware  that  they  have  plenty  more  at 
home  equal  to  tlie  best.  But  we  had  Arthur 
Bryant,  Sr.,  Robert  Douglas,  Samuel  Ed- 
wards, M.  L.  Dunlap,  Wm.  Nourse,  and  Mr. 
Richmond;  and  although  Mr.  McAfee  of 
Free  lort  was  not  there  in  person,  he  sent  us 
a  most  valuable  essay  on  timber  culture,  in 
which  he  suggested  that  its  importauce  re- 
quired a  special  organization  for  its  encour- 
agement and  promotion. 

Mr.  Edwards  also  gave  us  some  good  talk 
and  an  essay  on  the  influence  of  trees  on  the 
climate ;  their  usefulness  as  wind-breaks, 
shade  and  ornament;  the  great  value  of 
timber  for  our  every  day  uses.  Our  sup- 
plies are  fast  disappearing,  and  from  this 
time  on,  the  lumber  markets  of  the  West  are 
bound  to  advance. 

Mr.  Douglas,  the  king  of  tree  propagation, 
gave  us  valuable  instruction  in  that  partic- 
ular trade.  When  he  was  pressed  to  give  us 
an  estimate  of  how  many  trees  ho  had  in 
the  ditlerent  stages  of  propagation,  he  re- 
luctantly told  us  that  he  had  of  the  different 
varieties  of  the  Evergreens  and  European 
Larch,  about  one  million  transplanted,  two 
and  three  years  old.  In  the  seed  beds,  not 
transplanted,  one  and  two  years  old,  at  least 
twenty  millions!!  Those  Illinois  gentlemen 
present,  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  with  his  nurseries,  said  no  doubt  his 
estimates  were  under,  rather  than  over  the 
actual  quantity. 

The  statement  was  drawn  from  him  that 
we  might  realize  to  some  degree  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  before  us,  and  the  amount 
of  this  work  already  begun,  of  planting  trues 
i.i  this  c<>untry — a  work  entrusted  to  us  and 
to  our  cliildren,  of  "subduing  the  earth," 
planti  g  it  and  finishing  it  up  for  the  beauty 
and  comfort  of  the  home  of  both  man  and 
beast — the  paradise  of  the  world. 

The  subject  of  the  apple  was  fully  dis- 
cussed.   Arthur  Bryant,   Sr.,  occupied  th 
floor  more  than  half  an  hour.     He  has  had 
more  than  thirty  years'  experience  at  Prince- 


ton, III.  He  says  we  now  have  great  advan- 
tage of  what  he  had  when  he  began  in  1836. 
The  greater  part  of  the  varieties  that  he 
planted  for  several  years  were  not  adapted 
to  our  climate  and  soil.  And  now,  for  the 
want  of  care  and  information  as  to  what  we 
plant,  about  one-half  are  failures.  These 
Horticultural  Societies  are  doing  great  good 
in  giving  information  as  to  what  varieties 
prove  profitable. 

We  recommended  a  list  for  general  planting 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  which  list  I  have 
not  got,  but  will  try  and  furnish  it  for  your 
August  number  of  the  Pomoloqist.  One 
must  plant  .such  as  have  succeeded  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  cannot  be  confined  to  any 
other  list,  and  the  number  of  varieties  in  the 
orchard  should  be  very  few. 

Mr.  Dunlap  of  Champaign,  HI.,  gave  us 
some  very  good  remarks  on  small  fruits  and 
gardening.  Every  family  should  have  plenty 
of  strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, and  grapes,  for  pleasure,  luxury, 
health,  and  profit.  We  are  not  favored  with 
many  other  products  of  the  soil  that  wo  can 
put  to  all  these  good  uses  at  the  same  time. 
What  we  want  is  a  little  more  knowledge  of 
how  to  cultivate  the  small  fruits,  and  to  bring 
the  girls  out  into  the  garden  to  help  raise 
them.  If  girls  would  spend  a  portion  of  each 
pleasant  morning  and  evening  in  the  garden 
cultivating  the  soil,  it  would  be  health, 
profit,  and  pleasure. 

The  grape  came  in  for  a  share  of  our  dis- 
cussion. We  recommended  a  list— Concord 
— and  we  -stojiped  there,  until  some  other 
variety  can  be  produced  that  is  equal  to  it 
No  doubt  we  shall  soon  have  other  reliable 
and  higher  flavored  varieties  to  make  up  a 
variety  of  grapes. 

Ofiicers  elected  to  servo  until  the  annual 
meeting  in  December  next:— Su el  Foster, 
President;  L.  KauflTman,  Vice-President; 
J.  L.  Budil,  Secretary  ;  H.  cjtrohm.  Treasurer. 
Also,  five  Directors,  whose  names  I  have  not 
at  hand.  Our  District  embraces  fifteen 
counties,  namely:  Jackson,  Clinton,  Scott, 
Louisa,  Muscatine,  Cedar,  Jones,  Linn, 
Johnson,  Washington,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Ben- 
ton, Tama,  Poweshiek. 

The  south-east  and  north-east  parts  of  our 
State  should  form  a  similar  Society  this  Fall, 
and  advance  the  good  work  in  their  parts  of 
the  State.  Other  districts  will  soon  follow, 
and  all  will  help  to  build  up  and  support  the 
State  Society,  rather  than  detract  from  it. 
SuEL  Foster. 


For  the  Westell)  Pomolofi-t. 
Meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Having  been  at  the  meeting  of  the  Neb. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Omaha> 
June  15th  and  16th,  I  made  a  few  notes 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  Piimdlogist. 

The  display  of  green  house  plants  in  pots 
was  very  fine.    Messrs.  Ryan  &  Co.,  and 


Mr.  Aumuck,  of  Omaha,  and  Mr.  P.  J. 
Hesser,  of  Plattsmouth,  all  exerted  them- 
selves to  make  the  Fair  a  success.  The 
show  of  cut  flowers  and  boquets  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been.  The  amateur 
florists  of  Omaha,  must  have  been  asleep  to 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  Mr.  T.  J.  Allen 
contributed  a  large  assortment  of  Rocky 
mountain  flowers,  plants  and  evergreens. 
Although  the  evergreens  were  dug  on  the 
11th  inst.,  they  were  but  just  commencing 
to  grow. 

'1  he  collection  of  vegetables  was  credita. 
ble. 

The  amount  of  small  fruit  presented  was 
very  meagre,  for  the  reason  that  the  crop  is 
almost  a  total  failure  in  these  parts. 

Three  varieties  of  api)les  were  upon 
exhibition,  Rhenish  May,  Winesap  and  Mis- 
souri Keeper;  all  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  The  first  two  were  grown  by 
the  president  of  the  Kociety,  Mr.  Masters,  of 
Nebraska  City. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
attendance  at  our  meeting  of  our  fathers  in 
Pomology,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Mr- 
Charles  Downing,  Messrs.  Ellwauger  and 
Barry,  and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Framingham, 
Mass.  These  gentlemen,  with  their  families, 
are  on  an  excursion  to  the  land  of  big  pears 
and  cheap  grapes. 

One  anecdote  related  at  the  meeting  must 
be  preserved  in  print. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Northwestern 
Fruit  Growers' Association,  held  at  Burling- 
ton several  years  ago,  Mr.  Barry  presented 
samples  of  New  York  apples,  which  were 
but  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  Iowa 
apples  beside  them,  of  the  same  varieties. 
Upon  his  attention  being  called  to  the  fact, 
he  stated  that  his  apples  were  of  only  one 
season's  growth,  and  did  not  propose  to 
bring  them  in  competition  with  two  or  three 
year  olds. 

Judge  Mason  gave  the  history  of  Mason's 
Mountain  Blackberry.  He  said  that  one 
Thompson  of  blackberry  fame,  dug  up  a 
seedling  that  had  grown  from  a  pile  of  saw- 
dust that  he  had  thrown  from  his  ice  house  . 
and  disseminated  it  as  valuable.  The  judge 
says  it  is  utterly  worthless. 

H.  C.  R.,  Council  Bluffs. 


Utility  of  Fruit. — Good  fruit  is  a  great 
luxury  in  which  all  may  freely  indulge,  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  as  to  health  as 
well  as  pleasure.  It  aflbrds  wholesome  sus- 
tenance and  lessens  the  excessive  use  of 
various  articles  of  diet,  the  too  frequent  use 
of  which  tends  to  dyspepsia  and  other  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  to.  In  many  instances 
complaints  of  long  standing  have  yielded  to 
a  judicious  use  of  fruits.  It  has  been  de- 
clared by  medical  men  that  "apples,  eaten 
at  breakfast  with  coarse  bread  and  butter' 
without  meat,  remove  constipation,  correct 
acidities,  and  cool  off  febrile  couditions  more 
effectually  than  the  most  approved  medi- 
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Apple  Seedlings. — We  have  letters  of 
inquiry  where  seedlings  for  root-grafting 
may  be  obtained  the  coming  fall. 

Fruit  in  Eastern  Iowa  —Dr.  James  Weed 
of  Muscatine,  writes  us  July  5th  :  "  Very  dry, 
light  crop ;  codling  worm  destroying  nearly  all 
the  small  crop  of  apples.  Cherries  were  very 
few  and  nearly  every  one  contained  a  lavee  of 
acurcullo.  We  have  never  been  thus  troubled 
before.  Small  fruit  nearly  a  failure.  Grapes 
are,  up  to  this  time,  very  promising.  Peaches 
came  through  the  winter  for  the  first  time  in 
15  years,  but  I  don't  think  the  curculio  will 
spare  a  single  peach  to  ripen." 


J.  N.  WHITNER. 


K      H.   MARKS. 


WHITNER  &  MARKS, 

Civil     Engineers 


-AND- 


BEAL    ESTATE    AGENTS, 


MELLONVILLE, 


FLORIDA. 


WILL  SELL  20,0011  acres  of  choice  private  lands- 
some  improved— all  very  valuable,  and  con- 
venient to  navigation.  They  will  also  plant  out 
Orange  Grovee,  enter  State  lands,  locate  homeste  'ds, 
eelect  eligible  sites  for  residences,  execute  deeds  of 
conveyance,  mortgages,  &c.;  eupply  approved  fertili- 
zers for  tropica  fruit  irees  at  manufacturers'"  prices, 
expeuFes  added  ;  and  perfi^rm  all  work  pertaining  to 
their  line  of  business  promptly,  and  on  reasonable 
terms. 

!k 

J.  S.  DOWNER  &  SONS,  Forest  Nursery,  Fairview, 
Todd  County,  Ky. 

T"WO    HtJITDIlED 

BUSHELS  OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED,  planted  on 
deeply  trciched  gruuDd,    and   kept   free  from 
weeds  by  failhfal 

■woukimeit. 

Will  raise  No.  1  plants  enough  to  set  two  thousand 
miles  of  fence  not  to  be 

•whecked 

By  high  winds  or  breachy  stock:  all  of  which  we 
offer 


OU 


Favorable  terms  by  the  thousand  or  milliou,  at 
wholesale  or  retail.  Our  facilities  for  shipping  to 
any  point  on 

THE  HAZZiROiiD 

Are  unsurpassed.  To  those  desiring  to  purchaee  by 
the  car  load,  we  can  offer  t-pecial  inducements.  Also 
a  flue  lot  of  two-year  old  Apple  Tr^es,  Deciduous 
and  Evergreen  Tree  Seedlings  at  lowet^t  rates. 

Get  our  terms  before  purchasing.    Price  list  fur- 
nished on  appiJCution.     Addruss 

BARNES  BROS.  &  CO.. 

4m  Young  America,  Warren  Co.,  111. 

BEE  ]sie:is^ 

Should  all  take  the 

APICTJIiT-CmiST, 

THE  only  Bee  Journal  in  the  West,  and  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States  that  h^s  no  patent  hiv,; 
to  pulT.     Liberal   live,  and  indepoi-.dent. 

Monthly,  at  fl.OIJ  a  jear.    Volume  second  com- 
mences with  July. 
Circulation  large— advertising  rates  low. 

Address  W.  Q.  CHURCH, 

July  2m  Mexico,  Mo. 

WHITNEY  &   RICHARDS,    Ilardv    Grape   Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  &c.,  Kausas  City,  Mo. 
DEAN,  J.  A.,  General  Nursery,  Blue  Earth,  Minn. 


NURSERYMEN  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS,  ATTENTION! 

o 

Concord,  Ives'  Seedling,    Hartford  Prolific,  Perkins, 
Delaware,  llo2;ers'  Hybrids, 

And  other  popular  Tarieties  of  GRAPE  VIX£S,  I5  2  and  3  Tears  Old, 
for  sale  singly  or  by  the  thousand. 


30  000   C  VlZ'X'SLXlt  SMSIISS     Mo^'^y.^f  ^^S.  foUowmg  kinaa_^  White  Grape 


Versailles.  Cherry,  Imperial  White,  Victoria, 
Prince  Albert,  and  White  Provence. 


RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  STRAWBERRIES, 

The  most  iieliable  and   Popu  ar  Varieties.    THOUSANDS  1 


Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Flowering  Shruhs 


A    LARGE    STOCK, 
-o- 


Roses,   Dalilias,  Peonies,  &,c..   Bulbs  in  Variety. 

o 


Grape  Cuttings  Ij  the  100  or  100,000  at  Lowest  Rates! 

o 

Currant  Cnttings  per  1000  or  100,000  at  mncb  less  than  nsnal  rates. 


Mountain,  Towning,  Smiths,  American  and  Houghton  Seedling  Gooseberry 
Cuttings  by  the  100  or  10,oOO. 

REA'S  MAMHOTH  QUIXCE  CI  TTINCfS,  PER  100  OR  1000. 
Cuttings  of  the  nen'vr  varieties  of  'Welg'^lia,  I>eutzla,  Japan  Quince,  and  Syrlnga. 

o 

Also,  Abele,  Lombard}'  Poplar,  ^Vecptiie  Willonr,  and  other  varieties  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  uf^ually  grown  Irom  t'uttiugs  by 

tlie  100  or  1006,  at  one  half  ihe  usual  ratea. 

75,000  Pear  Ciong  from  Young  Bearing  Trees. 

^-SEND  FOB   WBOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  TO 

ROBERT   SCOTT, 

8-3m.  L.A  PORTE,  INDIANA. 

Tie  Tetofsty,  or  Rnssiaii  Crali  of  tie  f  est 


THE  EARLIEST  APPLE  KNOWN  ;  admired  by  all  for  its  beauty  and  excellence.  It  stands  unrivaled 
for  an  early  market  apple.  For  eating  fiom  the  hand  it  caiinnt  be  e\celled  by  any  other  early  summer 
apple.  It  being  a  slightly  sub  acid  and  arromatic  flavur,  it  may  truly  be  called  tlje  poor  man's  »nple,  as  it 
requires  but  litile  sugar  to  make  it  palatable  lor  pies  and  sause.  A  constant  and  proline  bearer,  and  its 
hardiuBss  lor  the  Nortu  is  unquestioned.  It  will  stand  the  climate  of  the  Red  Kivur  of  the  North,  where 
the  mercury  congeals.  No  man  rich  or  poor,  can  aflord  to  do  without  it.  I  will  deliver  ihese  trees  at  auy 
post-office  in  tho  United  States,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  price,  in  October  or  November,  and  guarantee 
a  safe  Iransit : 

One  year  old,  irom  8  to  10  inches,  per  dozen ?  6-00 

One  year  old,  from  8  to  1(1  inches,  per  two  dozen 10.00 

Two  years  old,  2  feet  high,  each — '-"O 

Three  years  old,  3  to  4  feet  high,  each ^  50 

TJiscoimt   yy-y    the    Qtiantity. 

NURSERYMAN, 
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10  lines,  first  insertion,  $2.50.  Each  subse- 
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One-fourth  coiumn,  first  insertion,  $5.00 
Eacli  subsequent  insertion  $3.00. 

One-half  column,  first  insertion,  87.00.  Each 
subsequent  insertion  $5.00. 

One  column,  first  insertion,  $10.00.  Each 
subsequent  insertion  $5  00 
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above  rales. 
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For  the  Weetern  Pomolcgiet. 

A  New  Cherry-"  Dyehouse." 

BY  n.  T.  HARRIS,  STANFORD,  KT. 

Ed.  Pomologist  :— Last  March  I  wrote  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Horticvl- 
titrmt  for  that  mouth,  describing  what  I 
considered  a  new  seedling  Morello  cherry. — 
The  article  brought  me  an  extended  corres- 
pondence from  all  parts  of  our  country — 
even  from  California  and  Utah.  Until  then, 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  demand,  in  rigid 
climates,  for  an  early  and  hardy  cherry. — 
Such  was  the  interest  manifested  in  it  that. I 
wrote  a  second  and  more  extended  descrip- 
tion of  the  fruit,  which  was  published  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  in  June  sometime.  This 
brought  me  more  letters,  asliing  many  ques- 
tions and  seeking  to  obtain  trees.  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  this  was  really  a  new 
fruit,  or  some  old  kind  unknown  in  this 
region,  I  sent  some  of  the  earliest  to  ripen 
to  F.  R.  Elliott,  au  eminent  horticulturist  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  his  opinion.  The 
specimens  sent  were  not  kept  perfect  during 
transportation,  and  Mr.  E.  pronounced  them 
the  "  Belle  de  Sceaux,  or  "  perhaps  some 
new  seedling."  I  subsequently  sent  him 
more  of  the  fruit,  which  he  got  in  good 
order,  and  he  pronounced  it  the  "Early 
Richmond.'  In  this,  however,  I  doubt  not 
that  he  is  mistaken,  as  a  comparison  of  that 
kind  with  mine  exliibited  a  marked  distinc- 
tion, and  tlie  cherry  I  claim  to  be  new  is 
better,  earlier,  hardier,  and  far  more  desira- 
ble everyway.  Nowhere  in  Kentucky  can 
-  


I  hear  of  such  a  cherry  as  mine,  and  only  in 
a  single  county  can  it  be  found.  The 
history  of  this  fruit  is  briefly  this  : 

Thirty  or  more  years  ago  the  tree  was 
discovered  In  a  remote  part  of  our  county 
(Lincoln)  on  the  farm  of  a  poor  and  illiter- 
ate man  by  the  name  of  Dyehouse.  It  was 
found  growing  in  a  Morello  orchard  where 
no  Earl}'  Richmond  had  ever  been  planted, 
and  it  has  been  bearing  regular  crops  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  never  having 
failed  to  bear  but  one.  Numerous  suckers 
have  sprung  up  from  it,  and  they  have  been 
di.sseminated  over  this  county  in  various 
places  and  bear  the  same  fruit.  It  is  the 
surest  bearer  I  know  of — ripens  the  last 
days  of  May  in  our  latitude ;  color  a  clear, 
bright  pink ;  nearly  opaque ;  skin  thin,  and 
the  fruit  rich  with  a  singularly  spicy  acid; 
not  half  so  sour  as  the  old  Morello  or  Early 
Richmond  either,  to  my  taste.  The  tree  is 
nearly  a  semi-dwarf,  the  branches  not  so 
willowy  or  pendant  as  the  Morello.  It  is  of 
a  very  decided  Morello  type,  but  partakes 
in  wood,  growth,  fruit,  etc.,  of  both  the 
Morrello  and  Duke  families. 

Those  who  can  procure  the  fruit  in  its  sea- 
son prefer  to  buy  it  at  almost  any  price  to 
make  preserves  or  tarts,  rather  than  use  any 
other  kind,  although  it  may  be  had  for  the 
gathering  from  their  own  or  the  trees  of 
their  neighbors.  Until  within  the  last  eight 
j'cars,  this  fruit  could  only  be  had  on  the 
farm  where  it  originated.  Eight  years  ago 
I  purchased  about  fifty  of  the  two  year  old 
"  sprouts,"  and  three  years  from  that  time  I 
had  all  the  cherries  I  wanted,  and  a  few  to 
spare;  such  is  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and 
the  early  bearing  of  the  tree.  For  the  past 
two  or  three  years  I  have  had  bushels  of 
them  on  my  trees  and  have  never  been  able 
to  supply  half  the  local  village  demand  for 
the  fruit.  They  come  in  with  the  srtawberry 
crop,  and  sell  more  readily  than  that  charm- 
ing fruit. 

I  have  gratuitously  disseminated  over 
fifty  of  these  tree  in  many  parts  of  our  di- 
versified climate,  with  a  view  solely  to  do 
some  good  deed  in  horticulture.  Last  spring 
I  sent  out  about  two  hundred  (a  part  of 
which  I  purchased)  in  exchange  for  other 
stock,  and  for  cash  at  about  cost.  I  have 
many  orders  for  these  trees  for  fall  delivery, 
and  should  I  send  out  any  it  will  not  be  as  a 


spectdation,  for  I  should  only  charge  enough 
to  pay  for  the  trees  and  the  trouble  of  dig- 
ging, packing,  and  shipping.  I  have  a  small 
nursery,  which  I  keep  as  an  amateur  cultiva- 
tor, to  gratify  an  inherent  fondness  for  hor- 
ticulture, and  to  aid,  as  far  as  my  time  and 
means  will  allow,  in  advancing  this  beauti- 
ful and  humanizing  science,  to  the  end  that 
our  whole  noble  country  shall  teem  with  our 
native  and  best  fruits. 

The  supply  of  these  trees  will  not  exceed 
two  hundred  the  present  season,  and  of 
course  but  few  could  be  sent  to  any  one  lo  - 
cality.  I  desire  to  see  it  tried  in  the  most 
rigid  and  bleakest  portions  of  our  country, 
and  we  have  sent  trees  to  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Maine,  &c.,  &c.  I  shall,  in  Octo- 
ber next,  send  you  a  few  choice  specimens 
gratuitously,  for  trial  in  your  grounds.  If 
I  know  my  own  heart,  1  would  not  know- 
ingly disseminate  an  old  fruit  under  a  new 
name ;  in  any  manner  lend  my  pen  or  purse 
in  the  interest  of  a  "humbug."  This  maj/ 
be  a  "  sprout ' '  or  seedling  of  some  old  kind 
—it  may  be  what  Mr.  Elliott  designates  it — 
the  'Early  Richmond' — but  if  it  is,  we  cannot 
have  discover  its  indentity ;  nor  can  we  ac- 
count for  how  it  got  into  an  old  Morello 
thicket,  on  the  secluded  grounds  of  an  old 
man  who  scarce  knows  a  cherry  from  a 
grape  ;  and  who  lives  away  from  civilization, 
almost,  (so  to  speak,)  in  the  eastern  hills  of 
our  county.  Besides,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
many  of  our  choicest  fruits  are  brought  out 
in  this  strange  and  unexpected  manner ;  and 
is  it  not  highly  probable  this  is  a  seedling 
and  new?  Such,  at  any  rate  I  deem  it,  and 
shall  continue  so  to  unless  further  light  is 
given  which  will  establish  its  identity  with 

some  old  sort. 

«.«-» 

Wagner  Apple. — Mr.  C.  A.  KnifHn, 
Mich.,  writes  to  the  Rural  New  Torker  ■■ — "  I 
find  the  Waguer  exceeds  my  expectatioi.s  as 
a  long  keeper.  June  10th  I  compared  it  with 
the  Golden  Russet,  and  find  that  it  excels  my 
old  favorite  as  a  laster,  being  sound  to  the 
core,  fresh  and  delicious,  and  not  surpassed 
in  delicacy  and  aroma  by  any  apple  that  I 
ever  tasted.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  a  substitute 
for  a  Bartlett  pear  in  June." 


The  Currant  Worm.— A  correspondent 
of  the  Horticulturist  has  found  his  red  cur- 
rants untouched  by  the  worm,  where  stand- 
ing alongside  the  black  currants,  while  in 
other  parts  of  his  grounds  the  foliags  was 
utterly  destroyed. 
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The  La-w-yer  Apple. 

Fruit  average  to  large ;  weight  from  eight  to  twelve  oucces ;  form  globular,  regular, 
sometimes  slightly  coue,  some  specimens  oblate ;  skin  aeep  crimson,  with  purple  tinge  mix- 
ed with  grey  towards 
the  stem,  giving  the 
appearance  of  bloom,  to- 
wards the  eye,  shining 
crimson ;  dots,  small,  nu^ 
merous,  indented,  grey ; 
stem  rather  long,  slender; 
cavity  -wide, 'deep,  and 
regtilar  slightly'russeted ; 
eye  small,  closed ;  basin 
rather  narrow,  abrupt, 
shallow,' regular  and  fur- 
rowed ;  core  large,  open ; 
carpels  large,  hollow  •, 
seeds  large,  broad,  not 
plump,  nearly  black 
flesh  yellow,  juicy,  ten- 
der, fine  grained,  mild 
acid  ;  quality  only  good . 
use,  market ;  season  Jan- 
uary to  July. 

This  apple  is  very  handsome  and  keeps 
late  and  if  the  tree  is  healthy,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive, will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
jate  keepers. 

The  history  of  this  apple  is  not  very  clear 
at  present.  Mr.  George  S.  Park,  of  Park- 
ville,  Missouri,  first  introduced  it  and  says  in 
Mo.,  Agricultural  report  of  1868.  "  We  got 
a  large  apple  I  think  called  Missouri  Supe- 
rior in  the  spring,  some  fifteen  years  ago ; 
my  wife  suggested  that  we  plant  the  seed 
which  was  accordingly  done  beside  a  stump 
near  the  house.  One  of  these  seedlings— the 
one  under  consideration — bore,  I  think,  in 
five  years  from  the  seed.  For  the  last  four 
or  five  years  it  has  done  well  every  year, 
every  otlier  year  a  little  fuller.  The  fruit 
hangs  on  wejl,  does  not  rot,  speck  or  scab ;  it  is 
smooth  and  picks  well.  Tree  a  thrifty  grow- 
er smooth  and  healthy ;  bark  greenish  brown. 

It  has  a  spreading  habit,  makes  a  fine  head, 

altogether  a  fine  type  of  an  apple  tree.    The 

apples  keep    well  until  June    and  July." 

"  The  leaf  is  a  rich  green,  finely  serrated ; 

shoots  dark,  bright  red  color." 
Mr.  Gcorsre  S.  Park  says  in  his  Fruits  of 

Western  jlfisso-wn  1809,  "Law ver   originated 

here,  just  come  into  notice,  and  named  after 

A.  M.  Lawver,  Esq.,  of  Southern  Illinois> 

etc.,    tree  discovered  last  year." 
In  1870,  he  gives  a  different  account  of  its 

origin — all  three  reports  under  his  oicn  name. 

"We  do  hope  Mr.  Park  will  reconcile  these 

conflicting  rei^orts.    We  hear  from  Dr.  W. 

M.  Howsley  a  report  that  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 

Park's  procured  an  apple,  the  Ben  Davit  at 

Kansas  City,  and  planted  the  seed  and  raised 

the  above  apple  which  he  is  inclined  to  think 

correct,  because  tlxe  growth  corresponds  to 

the  Kansas  Queen,  which  is  of  the  Ben  Da- 
vis seed. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  sayg  in  American  Horti- 


cultural Annual  \%10,  "  A  further  acquaint- 
ance with  this  beautiful  and  promising  west- 
ern apple  entitles  it  to  a  repeated  mention, 
especially  because  a  correspondent  desires  a 
correction  to  be  made  in  the  history  of  the 
fruit  not  only  to  give  Mr.  Park  credit  for  its 
introduction  to  the  public  but  also  to  render 
due  justice  to  the  owner  of  the  original  tree. 
Mr.  Chr.  Steinwedcn,  of  Doniphan,  Kansas, 
writes  us  that  this  apple  originated  on  the 
farm  of  Henry  Burichter  two  miles  cast  of 
Parkville,  Mo." 

How  to  reconcile  these  three  reports  of 
Mr.  Park's  is  a  mystery  ;  he  says  in  1868  some 
fifteen  years  ago  he  got  an  apple  and  planted 
the  seed,  and  bore  I  think  in  five  years  from 
the  seed,  and  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  it 
has  (lane  loeli.  In  18G9  he  says  in  his  annual 
letter  of  Fruits  of  Western  Missouri,  pub- 
lished at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  "  just  co7ne  into 
notice,  discovered  last  year.'' — [J.  S.  Ass't.  Ed. 


'  Errors  Corrected." 


Under  the  above  caption  we  find  in  the 
Kansas  Farmer  o{  July,  criticisms  made  upon 
the  report  of  apples  adopted  by  the  Leaven- 
worth County  Horticultural  Society  asgiven 
in  the  PoMOLOGisT  of  July.  This  critic 
claims  to  be  a  member  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Perhaps  he  is  such,  but  if  so,  we 
pity  his  memory. 

He  says :  "  Editors  Farmer :  I  cut  the 
following  from  the  July  numberof  the  West- 
ern Pomoloffist,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
its  mis-statements  and  inconsistencies." 

But  before  he  gets  through  with  his  arti- 
cle his  memory  fails,  and  he  says  that :  "The 
statement,  as  it  is  sent  out  in  the  Pomdogist, 
makes  the  society  appear  rediculous  before 
the  public,  and  altogetler  unworthy  of  res- 
pect, to  s;iy  nothing  of  confidence.  For  this 
reason  I  ask  room  for  this." 


It  then  appears  from  the  above  quotations 
that  this  consistent  critic  ra<»the  article  from 
the  Pomologist  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  mis-statements  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
Editor,  but  asks  room  to  publish  it  in  the 
Parmer  for  the  "  reason  "  that  it  makes  the 
Horticultural  Society  "  appear  rediculoua  be- 
fore the  public"  consequently  he  cuts  the  ar- 
ticle for  a  difi'erent  purpose  than  publishing 
it.  Having  shown  the  purpose  and  reason  of 
this  critic,  we  shall  now  see  his  ability  to 
sustain  his  statements. 

He  says  :  "  It  is  not  true  that  the  Leaven- 
worth County  Horticultural  Society  adopted 
this,  or  any  other  list  of  apples  for  an  or- 
chard of  one  hundred  trees  as  above  stated. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  determined  that 
no  list  for  an  orchard  of  any  size  should  be 
recommended." — "It  was  decided  to  recom- 
mend a  list  of  varieties  for  the  seasons,  with 
the  proportion  of  each  variety  " — "  the  whole 
number  oi  each  list  being  one  hundred."  "If 
these  lists  embrace  a  recommendation  fr:r 
any  orchard  it  is  one  of  three  hundred  trees, 
and  not  of  one  hundred  as  stated."  Now  we 
defy  any  person  not  present  at  their  meet- 
ing to  tell  from  the  quotations  made  what 
the  society  did,   or  did  not  recommend  or 

adopt. 
What  "is  not  true."    The  adoption  oialist 

of  apples.  The  adoption  of  a  list  for  an  or- 
chard, or  the  adoption  of  a  list  of  one  hun- 
dred trees  ?    What  are  the  "  mis-statements  t " 

The  varieties  we  gave — the  number  of 
each,  or  the  order  in  which  they  are  given. 
What  are  the  "  inconsistencies  f "  Placing 
the  dift'erent  varieties  under  the  wrong  sea- 
son, or  stating  they  were  for  an  orchard  in- 
stead of  a  nursery  ? 

What  is  "  r«fMcMioa« .?  "  Giving  one  hun- 
dred trees  instead  of  three  hundred  ?  Did 
we  not  give  one  hundred  Summer,  one  hun- 
dred Fall,  and  one  hundred  Winter  apples, 
also  the  names  and  proportion  of  each  varie- 
ty? The  only  omission  was  in  the  word 
eacA  after  trees.  Thus:  "The  following  list 
of  Summer,  Fall,  and  Winter  apples  for  an 
hrchard    of   one    hundred    trees    each,  was 

adopted,"  etc. 

The  omission  of  this  word  could  not  ma- 
terially eSect  the  subject,  betause  the  list, 
with  the  name  and  number  of  each  variety, 
was  distinctly  and  exactly  given  as  adopted 
by  the  society.  That  the  omission  did  not 
aflcct  the  proportion  or  per  cent  of  each  va- 
riety is  evident  from  our  critic  endeavoring 
to  show  the  "  novel  result  that  would  puzzle 
!■  nurseryman  to  fill  an  order," — namely,  the 
fractional  part  of  some  varieties. 

Would  not  the  same  result  fol- 
low if  any  other  number  less  than  three 
hundred  trees  were  planted  ?  Then  for  that 
reason  is  no  person  to  plant  a  less  number? 
If  so,  what  does  our  proportion  of  trees 
amount  to,  to  the  public? 

He  says  above :  "  After  much  discussion, 
it  was  determined  that  no  list  for  an  orchard 
of  any  size  should  be  recommended." 
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We  were  present  at  these  meetings  and 
reported  for  the  Leavemo&rth  Bulletin,  and  did 
not  hear  a  word  said  about  the  "  muchdiscus- 
sion  "  spoken  of,  and  neither  did  the  record- 
ing Secretary  r'jport  it  in  tlic  Fanner.  Per- 
haps  he  can  tell  when  and  where  it  took 

place. 

We  find  the  following  remarkable  state- 
ment in  the  report  by  the  Secretary,  which 
sounds  strangely  in  this  connection:  "It 
will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  Sum- 
mer, jj'all  and  Winter  apples  recommended 
to  be  planted,  was  not  under  discussion." 
Again  he  says:  "If  these  lists  embrace  a 
recommendation  for  any  orchard  it  is  one  of 
thi'ee  hundred  trees  and  not  for  one  hundred 
as  stated."  If  there  was  "  no  list  for  an  or- 
chard of  any  size  recommended"  as  above 
stated,  pray  how  could  these  lists  embrace  a 
recommendation  for  an  orchard  of  three  hun- 
dred trees ? 

If  an  old  reporter  for  an  Agricultural  and 

Horticultural  paper  could  not  find  more  in- 
teligible  inconsistencies  than  he  has  shown 
in  reading  the  Pomologist  six  months  it  is 
a  high  compliment  to  us. 

If  we  iiiive  pul-.Iishedsuch  a  redicxdous  re- 
port with  mis-statements  a.nd  inconsi-iteneief,'we 
find  ourselves  in  company  with  an  Editor 
whose  ability  he  cannot  question. 

In  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorlcer,  Feb.  26,  he 
will  find  tne  following  report: 

"For  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  trees  in 
Kansaif,  for  commercial  purposes,  the  Leav- 
enworth Horticultural  Society  recommended 
by  vote  the  following  varieties."  The  vari- 
eties given  are  precisely  the  same  and  num 
ber  each  that  we  have  given  in  the  Pomolo- 
gist. Now,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  acknowledged  ability  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  its  extensive  circulation,  the 
fire-side  companion  of  nearly  every  intelli- 
gent^Kansas  farmer,  read  by  almost  every  hor- 
ticulturist, taken  by  many  members  of  our 
own  society,  and  neither  of  its  editors  nor 
auy  of  its  readers  make  the  discovery  that 
the  report  as  "  sent  out  makes  the  society  ap 
pear  rediculous  before  the  public  and  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  respect,  to  say  nothing 
of  confidence,"  we  must  conclude  the  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  imagination  of  this  critic, 
which  his  concluding  remarks  fully  prove. 
He  says :  "  I  beg  you  ( Ed.  of  Farmer)  to  in- 
form me  how  Kansas  is  to  be  benefitted  by 
an  Editor  of  the  Pomolugist  who  can  pass 
without  rebuke  such  slanders  as  those  of 
Mr.  Park,  to  which  you  called  attention." 
This  contains  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter, 
and  in  plain  language  signifies  that  he  wants 
us  to  rebuke  Air.  Park  for  slandering  Kansas 
as  the  Farmer  has  done,  or  else  the  Pomologist 
is  no  benefit  to  Kansas.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  discuss  this  matter  now,  suffice  for 
the  present. 

We  deny  that  Mr.  Park  has  slandered 
Kansas  in  his  article  published  in  the  Po- 
mologist,haA  no  correct  interpretation  by  an 
uujealous  person  will  warrant  such  an  idea 


We  presented  the  paper  to  four  Editors 
of  the  dift'erent  daily  papers  of  Leavenworth, 
who  are  at  least  as  deeply' interested  in  Kan- 
sas as  the  Farmer,  and  not  one  expressed  or 
published  such  an  opinion.  Now  kind  friend 
if  this  is  the  best  scare-crow  you  can  get  up 
we  pity  your  inventive  genius.  We  should 
not  have  replied  to  this  anonymous  writer 
if  we  did  not  think  we  knew  him  and  the 
position  he  occupies. — [J.  S.,  Ass.  Ed. 


Hardy  Offspring. 

We  said  in  the  July  number  of  the  Pomo- 
logist, "that  healthy  and  hardy  offspring 
must  have  healthy  and  hardy  parentag  ■ ; 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they 
are  aU  henlthy  and  Imrdy  but  it  follows  as  a  law 
of  nature  tliat  nooflspri_  g  can  be  more  har- 
dy and  healthy  than  their  parents. 

To  these  sentiments  Mr.  F.  O.  Harriugt(m 
and  Mr.  Suel  Foster  cannot  agree,  but  call 
into  question. 

As  the  truth  of  these  principles  is  of 
great  importance  we  will  answer  their  objec- 
tions as  given  separately.  Mr.  Harrington 
says : — "  I  have  of  xaj  own  raising  some  seed- 
ling grapes  grown  from  the  seed  of  the 
Delaware,  that  are  no  less  hardy  than  the 
wild  grape  indigenous  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  yet  the  Deleware  is  not  perfect 
(as)  hardy." 

It  appears  somewhat  strange  that  Mr. 
Harrington  should  have  succeeded  so  well 
with  his  seedlings,  when  the  Deleware  has 
been  before  the  public  more  than  twenty 
years  and  its  seedlings  are  almost  universal- 
ly admitted  to  be  defective  in  health,  hardi- 
ness, vigor  and  constitution. 

Who  has  ever  disseminated  a  pure  seedling 
from  it  that  surpassed  the  parent  in  health 
and  hardiness  ?  But  suppose  Mr.  Harrington 
has  produced  one,  unless  he  can  show  that 
the  Delaware  is  not  a  cross  or  hybrid  he  fails 
in  sustaining  his  position,  because  if  a  varie- 
ty from  different  species  it  may  have  hardy 
blood  in  its  parentage,  which  may  show  in 
some  of  its  seedlings. 

The  fact  that  its  seedlings  have  many 
peculiar  characteristics  show  that  it  has  not 
the  habit  of  a  species  and  must  be  a  variety, 
and  its  quality  shows  it  has  far  advanced 
from  any  of  our  species. 

Once  and  a-while  a  seedling  may  fall  back 
as  it  were  towards  the  original  and  partake 
of  its  more  hardy  parent  or  ancestor,  but 
this  is  not  the  general  rule  even  admitted  by 
Mr.  Harrington,  who  says: — "Seed  from 
tender  varieties  of  the  apple  will  produce  a 
proportionally  greater  number  of  tender 
trees  than  seed  from  more  hardy  trees." 

Exceptions  cannot  be  taken  to  establish  a 
general  rule.  But  suppose  our  reasoning  in- 
correct, is  there  still  no  difficulty  in  the 
way?  Has  Mr.  Harrington  put  it  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  no  seeds  of 
his  indigenous  grape  was  in  the  ground  or 
hadibcKMi  dropped  or  deposited  thrre  ?  Were 
all  pri.'cautions  used  to  guard  the  purity  of 


seed,  etc?  Finally,  in  what  manner  has  he 
tested  the  health  and  hardiness  of  his  seed- 
lings to  be  certain  that  they  surpass  the 
Deleware  ?  What  species  of  the  grape  is  in- 
digenous there  that  his  seedlings  equal  in 
health  and  hardiness  ? 

Having  replied  to  Mr.  Harrington,  we 
now  shall  attend  to  Mr.  Foster,  he  says : — 
"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Creator  has  fixed 
bounds  and  limits  to  the  advance  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life,  but  to  say  that  we  have 
attained  to  the  heightand  limit  of  these  im- 
provements is  not  correct ;  for  it  must  follow 
that  if  no  offspring  can  be  more  hardy  and 
healthy  than  its  parents,  then  that  limit  is 
already  reached  in  the  parents." 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  strange  method 
of  reasoning  substituting  one  thing  to  prove 
another.  He  has  substituted  vegetable 
and  animal  life  and  improvement  for 
health  and  hardiness,  which  will  read  as  fol- 
lows when  they  are  employed^  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Creator  has  fixed  bounds 
and  limits  to  the  advance  of  health  and  har- 
diness, but  to  say  that  we  have  now  attained 
to  the  height  and  limit  of  health  and  hardi- 
ness is  not  correct ;  for  it  must  follow  that 
if  no  offspring  can  be  more  healthy  and  har- 
dy than  its  parents,  then  the  limit  of  health 
and  hardiness  is  already  reached  in  the  pa- 
rents. Now  this  is  the  correct  logical  deduc- 
tion from  his  premises.  That  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  that  if  we  do  not  find  health  and  hardi- 
ness in  the  productions  of  nature  we  can 
produce,  impart  or  improve  them. 

_  This  is  a  great  mistake  for  health  and  har- 
diness are  positive  states  while  desease  and 
debility  are  negative  cojiditions.  Remove 
the  cause  or  conditions  of  disease  and  health 
and  hardiness  is  the  necessary  result. 
Health  and  hardiness  being  primary  states 
and  not  after  conditions  they  existed  co-equal 
with  the  organization  of  matter,  but  with 
increased  vegetable  and  animal  products 
disease  and  debility  come  as  destructive  in- 
sects f  >llow  the  increased  production  of 
fruit.  For  as  we  improve  the  quality  of 
fruit  we  weaken  and  debilitate  the  constitu- 
tion, as  strong,  continued  mental  eftort  weak- 
ens and  debilitates  the  body.  All  nature  is 
placed  in  equihbrium— an  eflbrt  of  one  part 
is  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  when  not 
kept  in  balance  it  becomes  enfeebled  and 
and  diseased  and  if  not  counteracted  will 
ultimatels'  end  in  its  own  destruction. 

We  can  hardly  thiiik  Mr.  Foster  fully  be- 
lieves that  health  and  hardiness  are  on  the 
increase  and  that  debility  and  disease  on  the 
decrease. 

Every  fact  we  know  goes  to  prove  the 
opposite.  Why  have  the  many  extinct 
species  which  Geology  proves  ceased  to  exist  ? 
Gradually  but  certainly  all  organizations  are 
tending  towards  the  same  end.  Why  has  the 
cultivation  of  improved  varieties  of  fruit 
become  more  difficult  latterly. 

Do  we  not  find  more  difficulty  now  in 
cultivating  the  famous  Newtown  Pippin  and 
C:itawba?  Has  not  the  blight  and  numerous 
other  diseases  been  on  the  increase  ?  All  our 
cultivated  varieties  must  sooner  or  later  give 
place  to  a  new  race?  If  the  races  have 
almost  ceased  to  exist  what  must  we  say  of 
their  progeny  ? 

If  we  cannot  improve  or  impart  health 
and  hardiness,  and  if  nature  fails  to  do  it, 
then  the  offspring  is  not  even  equal  to  their 
parents  or  ancestors,  and  in  each  succeedi.g 
generation  they  must  become  less  .so. 

J.  S.  As't.  Ed. 
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Architectural  Designs. 
The  accompanying  plan  was  dosigued  by  Sloan,  of  Philadelphia,  who  truthfully  rcinaiiss 
of  it  that  —  "  There  is  much  to  adiflire  in  it,  though  very  modest  in  pretension.    Its  general 


A    SUBDIJBAN    RESIDENCE. 


LOWER  FLOOR. 

appearance  is  inviting ;  an  air  of  comfort  and 
elegance  being  thrown  into  it  by  the  broad 
projecting  roof,  wide  verandas  and  truncated 
gables.  A  quiet  retreat,  with  appropriate 
surroundings,  would  .show  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  is  neither  large  nor  expensive, 
and  should  be  constructed  of  stone,  though 
brick  or  wood  will  answer  very  well,  where 
it  is  desirable  or  cvpudient.  Tlie  arrange- 
ment of  rooms,  &c.,  is  very  convenient.  The 
first  story  contains  4  rooms,  as  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  plan.  A,  front  porch ;  B,  parlor ; 
14  by  16  feet ;  C,  library,  9  by  14  feet ;  D, 
dinning  room,  14  by  18  feet ;  E,  kitchen,  10 
by  10  feet ;  with  private  stairs,  and  steps 
to  cellar  beneath ;  F,  wash-house,  8  by  12 
feet ;  G,  hall  with  main  stairs ;  H,  pantry. 
The  2d  story  contains  a  large  number  of 
rooms ;  I,  chamber,  14  by  16  feet ;  K,  bed- 
room, 8  by  9  feet ;  L,  chamber,  10  by  12  feet ; 
M,  hall ;  N,  balcony ;  O,  chamber  9  by  14 
feet ;  P,  chamber,  9  by  14  feet ;  Q,  chamber, 
10  by  10  feet.     The  attic  will  contain  3  rooms. 


UPPER  FLOOR. 

lighted  through  the  large  dormer  and  gable 
windows.  We  would  direct  special  atten- 
tion to  this  design,  for  we  think  there  are 
many  places  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed, combining,  a»it  does,  pleasing  style  and 
a  large  amount  of  room  with  a  moderate 
expenditure. 


For  tlie  Western  Pomologist: 
Pruning— Fruit  in  Floyd  County,  &c. 

All  old  apple  trees  of  hardy  western  va- 
rieties, and  such  fruitful  sorts  as  Sweet  Juue, 
Early  Peuuock,  Lowell,and  Wagcner,  though 
not  quite  hardy  here,  came  through  last 
winter  very  well.  But  the  winter  with  my 
assistance  killed  some  young  trees  of  every 
variety  that  I  cultivate,  while  others  of  each 
variety  wintered  well. 

Last  summer  was  very  wet  and  trees  made 
too  much  growth,  and  the  way  I  aided  the 
winter  was  by  cultivating  too  much.  You 
may  think  strange  that  I  didn't  know  any 


lK;tter.  Well,  I  did,  but  I  had  not  lost  any 
trees  in  that  way  for  three  or  four  years. 
So  I  did  not  tJdnk,  and  while  we  fail  to  use 
our  thoughts,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  les- 
sons that  other  severe  winters  should  have 
taught  us,  we  are  as  liable  to  work  to  the 
injury  of  our  trees  as  to  benefit  them.  Then 
there  is  something  wrong  about  my  fore- 
knowledge. I  only  have  it  after  things 
happen.  The  evidence  I  have  that  I  helped 
to  kill  these  trees  is,  that  other  trees  of  the 
same  varieties  that  were  cultivated  less, 
wintered  much  better.  I  intend  fllliug  their 
places  in  the  spring  with  the  same  varieties, 
as  the  older  trees  wintered  well,  and  they 
have  done  better  for  a  term  of  years  than 
any  others.  Taking  into  account  the  value 
of  varieties  for  a  number  of  years,  is  our 
only  true  guide.  The  experience  with  a 
few  trees  for  a  short  time  often  leads  us 
astray. 

The  apples  that  are  bearing  best  this  year 
are  Talman  Sweet,  Sweet  Pear,  Sweet  June, 
Early  Pennock,  Lowell.  Next  best,  Aut, 
Strawberry  Haas,  Dyer,  Red  June,  Astra- 
chan,  OMenburg,  Jannett,  Willow,  Ben 
Davis.  The  Flemish  Beauty  Pear  is  the 
only  one  that  has  succeeded  here,  bearing  a 
light  crop. 

Neither  the  canker  worm  or  core  worm 
has  troubled  us  much.  I  know  of  no  remedy 
that  would  be  new  to  yon. 

Although  we  had  a  severe  drouth  here, 
the  Wilson  strawberry  bore  a  middling  crop, 
and  did  not  fall  so  fiir  behind  other  varieties 
as  some  claim  they  did  in  other  sections. 

I  often  see  great  damage  done  to  orchards 
by  over  pruning  and  manuring,  and  this 
comes  generally  from  the  recommendation  of 
inexperienced  persons  whose  ideas  are 
mere  traditions'  they  received  from  the 
eastern  states,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
prune  more  than  it  is  here.  The  eastern 
people  largely  received  it  from  cold,  cloudy 
England,  where  it  was  necessary  to  prune 
severely  in  order  to  let  the  sun  and  air  into 
their  fruit  trees.  In  that  country  there  is 
no  danger  of  winter  killing  trees  that 
had  been  retarded  in  ripening  up  their  wood 
by  severe  pruning.  There  a  heavy 
pruning  is  followed  by  a  check  in  growth 
which  is  afterwards  followed  by  a  vigorous 
and  late  growth.  The  heads  of  our  young 
trees  get  a  plenty  of  sun  and  a  great  plenty 
of  air.  Prune  only  to  keep  the  limbs  from 
rubbing  and  crossing  each  other,  and  to 
maintain  a  well  balanced  head.  The  best 
fruit  growers  of  the  east  are  ignoring  the 
heavy  pruning  practiced  there  a  few  years 
ago.  Before  manuring  your  young  trees 
consider  whether  the  soil  is  not  already  too 
rich,  as  J^  of  the  soil  is  in  the  west.  The 
other  1^  may  be  benefited  by  manure.  When 
your  trees  show  signs  of  exhaustion  from 
bearing,  then  apply  your  manurE  in  moder- 
ate quantities,  late  each  fall. 

Eoek  Grow,  Iowa.  E.  R.  Heis?,. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Germ  Theory. 

On  reading  the  article  of  Prof.  A.  Vcitch, 
in  the  Pomoloyiet  of  August,  (inst.,)  on 
page  106,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
expression  of  his  views,  which  agree  sub- 
stantially with  my  own.  I  have  taken  the 
same  test,  but  may  assume  a  dittcrcnt  stand, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  say,  is  only  suggestive 
to  a  better  ellucidation  upon  the  question  not 
yet  decided. 

Prof.  Owen  sides  with  Pouchet  and  Child 
against  Pasteur,  Cuvier  and  Haller,  and  like 
Lamarck  and  Darvin,  rejects  the  principle  of 
direct  or  miraculous  creation,  and  recognizes 
a  "  natural  law,  or  secondary  cause,"  as  op- 
erative in  the  production  of  species,  in 
orderly  succession  and  progression. 

He  does  not  believe  the  doctrine  that  all 
the  forms  of  life  produced  in  decaying  or- 
ganic matter  come  from  the  germs  dispersed 
tho«gl)  the  air.  He  prefers  believing  that, 
when  the  requisite  materials  and  conditions 
are  present,  other  forces  are  resolved  into 
vital  force ;  and  sees  the  "  grandeur  of  crea- 
tive power,"  not  in  the  exceptional  miracle 
of  one  or  few  original  forms  of  life,  but  in 
the  "dally  and  hourly  calliug into  life  many 
forms  by  conversion  of  chemical  and  physi- 
cal into  vital  modes  of  force." 

He  draws  a  comparison  between  life  and 
magnetism,  and  between  all  the  actions  of 
living  beings,  from  the  attraction  of  the 
amoeba  by  a  bit  of  meat,  to  the  highest  phe- 
nomenon of  consciousness  in  man  ;  and  con- 
cludes that  from  the  magnet  which  chooses 
between  steel  aud  zinc,  to  the  philosopher 
who  chooses  between  good  aud  evil,  the  dif- 
ference is  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  to  assume  a  special  miracle 
to  account  for  mental  phenomena. 

I  consider  it  but  fair  to  state  the  views  of 
Prof  Owen,  as  presented  ;  uor  is  he  singu- 
lar, other  savants  have  advocated  similar 
doctrines  ;  which  as  a  believer  in  Revelation 
and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  requires  re- 
strictions. For  the  physical  life  of  man  is 
only  the  "  caterpillar"  state  of  the  "  ultimate 
man,"  and  a  far  higher  element  than  that  of 
"  magaetism  "  comes  in  play  to  account  for 
the  "  mental  phenomiua  "  in  a  divine  life  or 
principle  that  "chooses  between  good  aud 
evil."  lu  him  who  is  governed  and  controlled 
by  a  higher  law  and  motive  than  simply  the 
phiosophic  idea  or  self  preservation  from  the 
eflects  of  evil  in  this  present  life,  without 
reference  to  a  future  state,  which  to  me,  is 
as  clearly  demonstrated  as  a  veritable  fact, 
as  is  my  consciousness  that  I  exist. 

But  my  object  is  not  to  moralize  nor  to 
criticize.  What  is  stated  above  is  only  pre- 
paratory to  my  subject,  "  Germ  Theory,"  or 
spontaneous  generation.  Having  a  superior 
microscope,  and  works  ou  those  minute 
creations,  I  have  read  and  examined,  aud 
found  enough  to  stager  the  honest  enquirer 
into  the  mysteries  of  animalsculajand  fungi. 


as  to  the  source  of  their  production,  aud  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  amid  the  couflecting  facts  of  re- 
search and  reading,  have  come  to  certain 
conclusions  which  may  be  new  and  seem  to 
others,  y  et,also  highly  objectionable ;  because, 
I  like  Lamarch  and  Darwin  cannot  avoid 
laying  much  stress  upon  the  influence  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances  in  modifying  tJie  habits 
and  structure  of  animal  and  vegetable  beings. 
"Whether  we  adopt  the  idea  of  "evolution"  or 
pre-existeuce  of  germs  they  are  logically  in- 
seperable  from  the  idea  of  the  origin  of  species 
by  primary  miraculously  created  individals- 
In  my  article  in  same  No.,  on  page  103, 
eases  are  cited  so  analogous  to  some  that 
came  under  my  own  observation,  that  I  pre- 
ferred giving  those  from  a  higher  source  of 
authority  than  what  I  can  lay  claim  to.  In 
accounting  for  these  diversified  facts,  or 
rather  in  the  attempt  to  account  for  them, 
we  are  forced  to  make  certain  concessions, 
and  deviate  from  the  "  straight "  jacket,  sys- 
tem of  confining  the  feet  in  wooden  shoes 
like  the  Chinese  "  fashionables,"  and  devel- 
ope  "  nuliius  "  instead  of  full  sized  God  cre- 
ated feet,  to  improve  our  "understanding." 
I  object  to  the  doctrine  of  "  infalibility. " 
If  the  church  declares  that  the  belief  that 
the  "  world  moves  "  is  heresy,  and  imprisons 
Galileo,  I  will  first  learn  if  possible  what  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is — and  go  where  truth 
leads,  always,  however,  with  an  humble  de- 
deference  to  that  source  from  whence  mind 
and  truth  emenates,  not  presumptiously,  but 
cautiously  and  devoutly. 

I  hold  to  the  "  Germ  Theory "  so  far  as 
generic  character  is  concerned,  but  when  we 
come  down  to  species  and  varieties,  then  I 
am  forced  to  attribute  the  diversity  to  other 
causes.  Organic  life  in  animals  or  vegeta- 
bles is  manifested  and  sustained  by  the  prop- 
erties of  the  elements  of  matter  and  their 
mutual  actionsand  combinations ;  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  the 
proximate  organic  products  absorbed  or 
given  out  modify  the  cell  action  and  final 
form  or  character  of  the  substance. 

In  a  subject,  then,  so  cxten.sive  and  com- 
plicated, no  special  action  can  safelj-  be 
predicated.  I  shall  therefore  simply  state  the 
broad  or  general  idea,  in  reference  more 
particular  to  parasitic  plants  and  animals  of 
the  lower  forms  that  are  known  by  various 
names,  according  as  the  nidus  or  foster  plant 
or  creature  to  which  it  is  specifically  con- 
fined, giving  them  character  diflering  from 
those  found  elsewhere. 

We  will  suppose  a  minute  germ  or  sporule 
of  a  fungus,  which  difi'er  from  seeds  proper 
in  not  being  generated  by  impregnation, 
and  having  no  definite  and  predetermined 
points  of  growth,  but  springing  forth  into 
young  plants  from  any  part  of  their  surface. 
These  are  known  to  float  in  the  air.  If  the 
residue  of  rain  or  snow-flakes,  or  the  dust  of 
the  trade    winds,  as    well  as  from  various 


other  sources,  be  examined  microscopictilly, 
numerous  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
may  always  be  detected;  and  the  lower 
forms  of  either  kingdom  arc  propogatcd  with 
such  extreme  rapidity  that  the  swarming  of 
animals  or  vegetables  in  infusions  seems 
almost  magical. 

Wo  will  suppose  two  or  more  trees  differ- 
ing generically — which  inipUes  that  some 
element,  or  combination  of  elements,  difl'ers 
in  their  character  in  the  one  from  that  of  the 
other,  to  produce  this  generic  diil'erence, 
otherwise  they  would  be  individuallv  alike 
and  consequently  no  generic  diflereuce 
could  exist.  Then  suppose  again  that  the 
same  sporules,  perhaps  originating  from  a 
diflferent  foster-plant  than  either  of  the  three 
we  have  supposed  lodgers  on  the  three 
several  trees  which  we  will  consider  sickly 
or  luxurious,  in  short,  in  a  condition  to 
vivify  or  nourish  the  germ  or  sporule. 

Now  when  we  consider  the  elemental  dif- 
ferences in  the  several  trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs,  and  the  pabulum  or  stimulous  it 
imparts  to  the  growing  plautlets,  is  it  strange 
that  this  difl'erence  in  its  composition  should 
produce  a  specific  ditterenee  in  its  develop- 
ment. We  know  this  to  be  so  in  the  forma- 
tion of  minerals  and  chemicals ;  we  know 
that  the  change  of  food  produces  changes 
in  the  higher  organized  insects  and  animals. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case  the  fungus 
on  the  casks  in  the  cellar,  and  those  on  the 
drops  of  tallow  dropped  by  miners,  and 
found  no  where  else,  need  not  to  have  been 
floating  about  loose  since  the  creation,  until 
tallow  candles  were  invented,  &c.  We  must, 
however,  admit  that  an  internal  impulse  is 
associated  with  external  circumstances  in  the 
development  of  the  sporule,  without  neces- 
sarily advocating  spontaneous  generation 
without  a  germ.  I  find  since  penning  the  fore- 
going that  my  idea  is  not  original.  I  just 
read  that  Buflibn  supposed  that  certain  type 
forms  were  at  first  miraculously  created,  and 
that  most  of  the  so-called  species  exemplified 
degenerations  from  such  originally  perfect 
types ;  applying  this  view  to  the  two  hundred 
Mammalian  species,  so  well  and  eloquently 
described  in  in  his  work,  he  reduced  them 
to  about  fifteen  primitive  stocks ;  but  admit- 
ted also  certain  isolated  created  forms,  which 
represented  both  species  and  germs. 

Having  already  exceeded  my  limits  I  must 
stop  abruptly  as  it  may  seem  with  the  old 
theory  of  heterogenlsis  after  all,  unimproved. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  T.  St.\upfer. 


Insect  Power.— The  ravages  of  the  min- 
iature insects  upon  plants  aud  fruits  clearly 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  kind  of  creatures 
in  creation  so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  able, 
when  sufficiently  numerous,  to  become  the 
most  formidable  scourge  of  mankind. 


Concords  per  Acre. — B.  L.  Kinsbury 
stated  lately  at  the  Alton  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, tliat  his  vine3'ards  of  the  Concord 
yielded  two  tons  per  acre,  and  after  deduct- 
ing expenses  the  profits  were  four  cents  per 
ponnd,  or  $160  p;r  acre. 
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The  Apple  Tree  Borer— (Saperda  Bivitata) 

The  most  insidious  enemy  the  orclmrdist 
has  to  encounter,  is  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle. Warmed  into  life,  the  larvse  at  once 
seeks  concealment  heneath  the  hark  of  the 
tree.  This  pest  of  the  orchard  attacks  the 
apple,  quince, 
thorn  and  some 
other  trees,  hut 
the    apple  tree  1 

appears  to  he  its  fevorite.  The  larvae  enters 
the  tree  in"  July,  or  thereabouts,  and  buries 
itself  under  the  bark  for  the  first  season- 
that  is,  remains  there  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  If  not  dislodged,  the  next 
season  we  find  him  boring  into  the  wood 
of  the  tree,  and  with 
strong  jaws  cutting  a 
sylindrioal  passage  up- 
ward, six  to  twelve 
inches,  and  terminating 
his  burrow  at  some 
point  in  the  bark.  Here 
the  worm  undergoes  transformation,  and 
rests  till  its  wings  are  completed,  when  it 
comes  forth  from  the  tree  a  winged  beetle. 
How  long  the  worm  remains  in  the  tree  is 
not  definitely  known.  Harris  and  other 
learned  entomologists  think  nearly' three 
years— not  less  than  two.  The  perfect  insect 
comes  out  of  the  tree  pretty  uniformly  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  in  a  few  days  theie- 
after  the  female  de- 
posits her  eggf 
upon  the  trui.k  of 
t  h  e  tree  at,  or  a 
little  below  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  ground, 
and  from  which  her 
progeny  soon 
hatches.  The 
beetle  does  not  stir 
about  much  by  day- 
liglit,  but  like  the 
moth  of  the  canker 
worm,  is  active  at 
night.  She  flies 
about  among  the 
trees,  seeking  food 
and  laying  her  eggs. 
B  y  September, 
the  grub  or  larva^ 
will    have    cut    its 

way     thr,>ugh    Ihe    i^i^  Ji.iMA^UilX 
b:irk,  and   may   h.'  3 

fiiiiul  belvvecn  the  bark  and  the  sap  wood 
::.s  j.r  viiii.l,-  t-ijitcd.  iU  Ihis  stage  of  its 
pi.-fgr'S',  the  grub  may  be  easily  ferreted 


out  and  destroyed,  and  with  little  or  no 
damage  to  the  tree.  But  if  allowed  to  push 
on  for  another  season,  the  tree  is  vitally 
weakened,  if  not  killed  outright.  A  little 
practice  will  enable  any  person  to  find  out 
his  whereabouts.  A  little  hole,  or  a  speck 
upon  the  bark  resembling  very  fine  saw-dust 
will,  on  removal,  reveal  the  burrow  of  the 
enemy.  With  a  sharp  pointed  knife  cut 
through  the  bark  and  take  him  out,  but  if 
burrowed  into  the  wood,  follow  him  up  with 
a  flexible  wire.  In  looking  after  this  borer' 
first,  carefully  remove  the  earth  from  around 
the  tree  down  three  or  four  inches.  We 
have  never  found  the  entrance  of  the  grub 
above  ground,  but  almost  invariably  about 
one  inch  below.  In  some  cases  we  have 
taken  no  less  than  fourteen  grubs  from  a 
single  tree  at  one  hunt. 

Various  remedies  are  prescribed  against 
the  attacks  of  this  insect,  such  as  a  coating 
of  whitewash  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in 
May.  The  application  of  a  wash  made  of 
soft  soap,  tobacco  water  and  sulphur  is  also 
recommended.  If  such  appliances  are  made 
use  of,  the  wash  should  extend  below  the 
surfiice,  for  we  are  convinced  that  the  grnb, 
if  hatched  above  ground,  descends  below 
before  entering  the  bark.  But  with  all  the 
watchfulness  and  preventives  recommended, 
our  chii.  f  reliance  is  a  careful  examination 
of  the  trees  annually,  sometime  in  the  month 
of  September  or  October.  To  make 
thorough  work,  leave  the  earth  away  from 
the  trees,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two  repeat  the  hunt.  Trees  may  be  infested 
by  this  borer  for  a  year  or  two  before  show- 
ing much  evidence  of  its  presence.  The  first 
indications  of  injury  are  manifest  in  a  feeble 
giowth  and  yellowish  cast  of  the  leaves- 
Now,  and  for  a  month  or  two  to  come,  is  the 
time  to  hunt  out  and  des'roy  this  jiesi,  and 
no  one  having  an  apple  tree  should  fail  to  do 
it. 

Explanation  op  Cuts.— Fig.  1.  The  larvce 
or  grub.  Fig.  2.  Ttie  beetle  or  perfect  insect, 
Fig.  3.  Section  of  a  tree  sliowing  tlie  grub,  or 
worm  working  its  way  up  into  tlie  interiorof  the 
tree.  A,  surface  of  the  ground.  The  blacls  spots 
below  the  surface  line,  entry  places  of  the  grubs. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Fruits  and  Insects. 

Friend  Miller:— Our  fruit  crop  this 
year  is  extremely  light,  and  most  of  the  va- 
rieties that  this  would  be  the  bearing  season 
for  have  some  fruit  upon  them.  Tiie  Wine 
Sai)  for  the  fir.st  time  is  a  total  fiiihire.  Last 
season  they  promised  flue,  but  the  scab 
ruined  them,  and  in  this  variety  1  am  dis- 
appointed. I  looked  for  the  Wine  Sap 
never  to  fail,  and  now  for  its  future.  I  have 
set  largely  of  this  kind.  This  tree  has  been 
hurt  either  by  the  wet  last  season,  or  the 
freeze,  or  both ;  and  to  these  I  ascribe  its 
failure,  and  I  now  think  it  will  recover  its 
liealth  again,  and  give  us  good  crops.    I  do 


not  dispair  of  it,  and  think  it  will  come  out 
as  good  as  ever.  My  younger  trees  do  not 
show  these  sad  results.  My  White  W.  Pear- 
mains  are  doing  better  this  season  than 
common,  save  the  apple  moth.  All  of  our 
standard  varieties  are  doing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances  There 
are  many  of  the  tender  kinds  that  should  be 
touched  tenderly,  the  Rambo,  for  instance 
As  for  Jinsccts,  the  Canker  worm,  I  have 
given  my  treatment  of  them  in  former  times, 
which  has  proved  eminently  successful  with 
me  ;  and  also  borers,  they  do  me  no  damage. 
I  have  a  large  number  of  trees  set,  and 
manage  these  fellows  successfully.  The 
apple  leaf  louse,  {Aphis  mali,)  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  young  trees,  killing 
many.  I  know  of  no  remedy,  unless  it 
should  be  a  dip  in  hot  water.  I  fondly  hope 
some  parasite  may  yet  appear  to  feast  upon 
them. 

The  foil  Web  worm  {Eyplian  tria  texior,) 
has  been  very  prevalent  this  season,  both 
upon  young  and  old  trees  in  the  orchard, 
and  are  equally  numerous  outside  on  the 
oaks,  hazles,  etc.  These  will  make  nude 
our  trees  in  a  few  days,  and  then  starved 
out,  they  have  to  evacuate. 

The  Core  worm,  spoken  of  by  you,  I 
apprehend  to  be  the  Codling  moth,  ( Coi'po- 
eapsa  pomondla).  I  hardiy  know  m3'self  how 
to  combat  these';  they  will  probably  destroy 
one  half  the  fruit  grown  this  season.  Their 
presence  is  so  recent,  and  their  work  so 
insidious,  that  we  have  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  with  them.  I  recom- 
mend that  old  rags  be  placed  in  the  forks  of 
trees,  and  examined  from  time  to  time,  and 
doubtless  during  the  season  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  destroy  many  insects  that  come  to 
prey  upon  our  trees,  being  careful  not  to 
hurt  those  that  come  to  lend  us  a  helping 
hand  in  the  good  work  ;  and  right  here  the 
orehardist  needs  light  to  know  when  he  is 
right  and  when  wrong.  No  doubt  fires 
kindled  in  the  spring  and  summer  would  do 
mucli  to  help  us  kill  our  enemies. 

Our  trees  in  this  region  have  had  a  hard 
time  for  two  years  past — the  floods  and  the 
early  fall  freeze.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
winter,  yet  during  the  winter  the  ground 
became  very  dry,  and  froze  deep,  which  is 
injurious  to  young  trees  whose  roots  are 
shallow ;  yet  I  do  not  despair  for  fruit,  as 
many  do.  We  have  mauj'  varieties  that  do 
well,  and  time  will  develop  many  more.  So 
I  say  let  us  persevere,  and  Iwe  will  have 
plenty  of  fruit  for  ourselves  and  little  ones, 
and  to  treat  our  friends  who  come  to  see  us, 
and  a  man  who  devotes  a  reasonable  share 
of  his  time  to  fruit  will  get  as  well  rewarded 
as  at  any  thing  else,  and  of  Ihis  he  ought  not 
to  complam.  Simply  planting  out  a  fruit 
tree,  and  then  let  it  take  its  own  chance  for 
the  l)alance  of  its  life-time  won't  do.  That 
kind  of  fruit  raising  won't  pay.  He  must 
attend  to  it,  and  so  of  any  thing  else.  He 
must  dress  his  orchard  as  well  as  liis  garden, 
or  he  will  have  nothing  in  either  case. 

Alhia,  Iowa.  W.  G.  Clahk. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Stop  and  Think ! 

History  reaches  not  beyond  the  time  wiien 
man  was  engaged  la  Hortieulture.  Ever 
since  the  first  garden  was  planted,  the  skill 
of  the  practical  Horticulturist  and  the  study 
of  the  scientist  have  been  freely  used  to  dis- 
cover new  fruits  and  to  improve  old  ones, 
and  bring  iuto  practice  better  modes  of  cul- 
tivation. Century  after  century  has  passed 
away,  and  now,  after  all  this  expenditure  of 
time,  skill,  and  thought,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess,  that  never  were  our  trees  and  vines 
so  scourged  with  disease,  or  tormented  with 
devouring  insects  as  at  the  present  day. 
Blight,  scab,  rotten  root,  mildew,  gum,  bark 
killing,  yellows,  grape  rot,  black  knot,  win- 
ter killing,  premature  decay,  unproductive- 
ness, defoliating,  cureulio,  borer,  codling 
moth,  canker  worm,  currant  worm,  &c.,  &c., 
ifcc,  make  a  combination  of  troubles  that 
may  well  appall  the  stoutest  heart.  What  is 
the  cause  ?    What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Stop  and  think !  Is  it  not  possible  that 
there  has  been  something  radically  wrong  in 
our  practice  that  has  gradually  led  us  iuto 
this  condition  ?  Some  of  our  wise  ones  tell 
us  that  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the 
impoverishment  of  the  soil  will  account  for 
all  OTir  woes.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pine,  unaided  by  the  skill  of  man,  raises  its 
evergreen  top  an  hundred  feet  or  more,  and 
generation  after  generation  of  men  listen  to 
the  soughing  of  the  wind  among  its  million 
leaves. 

The  Black  Walnut,  planted  by  the  i^rovi- 
dent  squirrel,  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
till  only  by  an  annual  mulch  of  its  own 
leaves,  in  perfect  health  still  drops  its  annual 
crop  of  perfect  nuts  to  feed  its  planter's  des- 
cendants. The  beech,  the  birch,  the  oak,  the 
spruce,  planted  and  tilled  by  the  Great  Gar- 
dener himself,  in  accordance  with  His  own 
laws,  still  grow  in  pristine  vigor  unharmed 
by  disease  and  bear  their  regular  crojis  of 
fruit  perfect  in  its  kind. 

Originally — we  have  a  riglit  to  suppose — 
apple  and  pear  trees  were  healthy  as  the 
pine  and  birch ;  but  while  the  one,  under 
the  skilful  manipulations  of  man  has  become 
fearfully  diseased,  the  other,  subject  only  to 
the  irrepealable  laws  of  nature,  thrives  in 
perfect  health.     Stop  and  think  ! 

What  have  we  done  to  these  plants  that 
we  have  taken  under  our  special  guardian- 
ship and  so  carefully  fostered,  that  has 
proved  so  disastrous  ?  Is  it  possible  that  in 
our  anxiety  to  grow  fine  fruits  and  flowers 
and  thrifty  trees,  we  have  all  along  been 
thwarting  nature,  and  breaking  nature's 
laws,  and  that  we  are  now  paying  the  pen- 
alty? 

Is  it  not  possible  that,  by  our  constant  dig- 
ging of  the  soil,  our  constant  f  irciiig  to  un- 
natural growth,  by  stimulating  manures, 
our  constant  cutting  with  knives  and  saws, 
our  constant   efforts  to   secure   a  plethoric 


growth  in  season  and  out  of  .season,  we  have 
in  the  course  of  successive  generations,  pro- 
duced a  condition  so  monstrous  that  nature 
takes  these  methods  to  remove  the  mons- 
trocity  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Are  we 
sure  that  because  a  tree  grows  vigorou.sly 
under  the  influence  of  high  stimulants  that 
it  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  ensure 
permanent  health  or  produce  healthy  des- 
cendants? Does  not  the  contrary  rule  hold 
good  in  the  animal  kingdom?  may  it  not 
in  the  vegetable  ? 

Take  a  goose,  place  it  in  a  dark  box,  nail 
its  feet  to  the  floor,  and  force  rich  food  down 
its  neck  with  a  stick  and  the  bird  will  fatten 
with  wonderful  rapidity ;  yet  who  would 
advocate  such  conditions  as  calculated  to 
maintain  the  stock  in  health  for  successive 
generations  ? 

So  with  trees.  An  apple  tree  or  grape 
vine  forced  by  a  liberal  application  of  man- 
ure and  by  thorough  culture  of  the  soil 
through  summer  and  fall  will  usually  make 
a  magnificent  (?)  growth,  and  its  dark  green 
foliage  and  smooth  bark  ma^  be  taken  as 
positive  proof  that  it  has  had  treatment 
exactly  adapted  to  its  wants.  It  is  fat  as  a 
goose. 

Yet  who  shall  dare  say  that  such  a  condi- 
tion is  certainly  best  for  the  permanent 
health  of  the  individual  specimen,  or  for  tlie 
future  generations  of  trees  and  vines  it  may 
produce  ? 

It  is  becoming  fashionable  to  say  that  na- 
ture is  no  guide,  for  we  can  beat  her  all  out 
in  growing  fine  fruit.  Yet  when  we  com- 
pare the  trees  in  our  orchard  with  the  trees 
in  the  forest,  and  the  plants  in  our  gardens 
with  the  plants  in  the  fields  and  marshes,  we 
are  saddened  to  notice  how  deficient  in 
health  are  our  pets,  and  too  fully  realize  if 
left  to  themselves,  how  soon  they  would  be 
overrun  by  the  sturdy  vegetable  savages 
around  them.    Stop  and  think ! 

In  this  age  we  claim  great  knowledge  and 
improved  means  of  observation.  Can  we 
not  then  discover  some  plan  by  which  we 
can  grow  fine  fruit  without,  at  the  same 
time  breeding  disease  in  both  tree  and  fruit? 
Is  there  no  way  by  which  we  can  protect 
our  favorites  from  encroaching  vegetation 
without,  at  the  same  time,  endangering  their 
own  health  ?  Is  there  no  plan  by  which  a 
fruit  tree  can  be  made  to  grow  symetrical 
and  beautiful  and  healthful  and  productive 
as  a  walnut,witliout  the  murderous  knife  and 
saw  and  plough  and  spade  ? 

Is  there  no  way  by  which  we  can  come  to 
an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  nature  and  cease  breaking  them,  and  thus 
cease  suff'ering  the  penalties? 

That  we  may  know  these  laws  and  assist  in 
their  execution.  That  we  may  assist  nature 
instead  of  superseding  her,  let  us  stop  and 
think ! 

D.  W.  ADAilS. 

Wawken,  Iowa. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Poultry  in  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

We  are  having  a  very,  dry,  hot  time  up 
here  in  Minnesota,  though  in  some  parts  of 
the  State  it  is  quite  seasonable.  Early 
sowed  wheat  and  oats,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
are  about  as  usual,  but  other  crops  are  rather 
light.  Newly  planted  trees  and  root  grafts 
make  but  little  growth  as  yet.  The  drouth 
was  hard  on  strawberries — a  short  season 
and  light  crop,  and  equally  so  on  the  rasp- 
berry ;  some  varieties  dried  up  before  ripen- 
ing. Of  those  that  done  best  were  Doolittle, 
Miami,  and  the  Mammoth  Cluster.  The 
Green  Prolific  stands  drouth  the  best  of 
any  strawberry  I  ever  grew,  and  should  be 
in  all  gardens.  Our  plum  crop  is  moderate- 
ly fair,  as  a  whole,  but  badly  thinned  on 
some  trees  by  the  cureulio,  but  least  harm 
done  where  the  poultry  range  most.  We 
once  had  our  currant  patch  enclosed  from 
the  poultry,  but  soon  threw  it  open  to  get 
rid  of  a  green  worm  that  ate  into  the  berry 
and  webbed  whole  clusters  together,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  pest  disappeared. — 
And  so  with  the  worm  that  cats  the  leaves ; 
they  quickly  disappear  when  you  make  the 
patch  the  feeding  place  and  consequently 
the  resort  of  the  poultry — the  turkey  doing 
the  best  service.  Indeed,  at  this  era  of 
insect  progress  I  would  give  up  farming 
and  fruit  growing,  were  it  not  for  the  aid  of 
my  poultry.  Though  the  currant  and  goose- 
berry patch  was  the  chief  range  of  the 
poultry,  of  which  there  were  over  200  fowls, 
and  scarce  that  many  bushes,  yet  could 
scarce  miss  the  fruit  on  the  lowest  limbs. — 
We  had  troughs  of  mixed  feed — corn  meal, 
shorts,  and  wheat  bran  for  them  to  go  to 
as  soon  as  they  left  the  roost  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  later  in  the  day,  dry  corn  and 
mill-screanings.  Fill  up  with  such  feed,  and 
all  kinds  of  fruit  is  safe  from  poultry  depre- 
dations ;  but  be  sure  they  have  plenty  as 
soon  as  they  leave  the  roost.  High  feed 
don't  prevent  their  devouring  insects.  The 
greater  the  incentive  to  range  and  scratch 
the  better,  and  he  who  keeps  the  large 
Shanghai  or  Brama  don't  know  his  needs. — 
I  have  done  by  poultry  as  I  have  by  fruit ; 
have  tried  nearly  all  varieties  of  note,  and 
find,  all  things  considered,  the  Dominique 
the  best.  They  are  good  layers,  good  set- 
ters, unsurpassed  for  the  table,  and  will 
scratch  and  range  over  more  space  than  any 

others  that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Peter  M.  Gideon. 

Excdiior,  Minn. 

The  Bigabo  CnERRV. — The  Noi'thwestem 
Farmer,  (Indianapolis,  Ind.,)  says  Mr.  John- 
son, of  the  Citizens  National  Bank,  of  that 
city,  has  a  tree  of  this  variety  of  cherries, 
which  is  the  fullest  tree  of  cherries  we  ever 
saw,  and  where  not  too  much  crowded,  the 
fruit  is  enormous  in  size.  It  is  a  rare  fruit  in 
this  State,  but  a  most  excellent  one.  The 
seeds  are  very  small,  flesh  solid,  and  flavor 
excellent. 
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New  Advertisements. 

Lewis  Ellswortli Nursery  Stock. 

D.  B.  Weir Four  Year's  .Experience. 

EUwaiiger  &  Barry Fruit   and  Orn'tl  Trees. 

Starlt  &  Barnett, Fruit  Trees. 

C.  Andrews, Siberian  Nursery. 

Stoors,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville  Nurseries. 

Lewis  Ellsworth, A  Mare  Opportunity. 

S.  L  Keitb American  Larch,. 

Cliarles  "Waters For  Sale— Miner  Plum. 

Geo.  Campbell Allthe  Neiv  Grapes. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam, Get  the  Best. 

H.  Strohra Jawa  City  Nurseries. 

8.  M.  Pettlngill  &  Co,,.  Fioe  Cents     Additional. 
Samuel  Edwards, jr.,..  Native  Evergreens. 

George  Sprague Farm  Stock, 

Hargis  &  .Sommers Nursery  Stock. 

ParliS  &  Goodyear, New  Apples, 

Ira  Philips, Nursery  Stock. 

R.C.  Browing, Doty's  Wash'g  Machine. 

Heinl  Bros., Plant  &  Rose  Catalogue. 


Among  the  Orchards  and  Vineyards. 
Since  the  first  of  August  we  have  occasionally 
broken  away  from  the  usual  routine  of  business 
and  made  our  way  out  among  the  neighboring 
orchards  and  vineyards.  One  of  these  tours  of 
observation  was  made  to  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
James  Smith— the  mention  of  whose  name 
alone  is  suggestive  of  that  fruit  of  all  fruits— 
the  Apple,  and  that  grape  for  the  "million"- 
the  Concord.  The  site  of  these  grounds  is  beau- 
tiful—being upon  the  high  ridge  of  land  about 
two  miles  south,  and  overlooking  every  part  of 
the  city.  The  apple  orchard  is  a  large  one,  '..um- 
bering about  -1,000  trees,  many  of  thera  trans- 
planted from  the  nursery  eighteen  years  ago. 
They  stand  in  straight  rows  20  to  24  feet  apart 
each  way.  On  ten  acres  of  the  orchard  the 
rows  of  trees  are  alternated  with  rows  ot  Con- 
cord vines  extending  north  and  south.  We 
found  all  these  vines  well  laden  with  fruit,  as 
they  are  annually.  They  have  never  received 
any  winter  protection,  and  little  or  no  attention 
of  any  kind— except  to  run  a  plow  or  cultivator 
between  the  rows  once  or  twice  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  an  annual  pruning.  Ad- 
joining the  orchard  is  a  three  acre  vineyard  of 
Concords.  Each  vine  is  supported  by  one  or 
more  stakes  about  four  feet  in  height— are  light- 
ly pruned  in  the  fall  or  the  spring,  as  most  con- 
venient—have no  winter  protection, and  giving 
a  bountiful  crop  of  fruit  annually.  As  to  soil 
and  aspect  for  the  grape,  Mr.  Smith's  experience 
is,  that  the  largest  and  most  highly  flavored 
fruit  is  produced  on  a  soil  comparatively  poor 
with  a  northern  exposure. 

in  ihe  orchard,  nursery,  and  the  vineyard, 
Mr.  Smith  has  ever  made  the  apple  and  the 
grape  specialties.  His  first  investment  in  the 
grape  was  S.5.  a  vine  for  three  Concords,  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  from  which  millions  of  vines 
now  growing  all  over  the  We.st  originated.  It 
is  believed  that  these  three  vines  were  about,  if 
not  the  first  Concords  brought  into  Iowa.  If  any 
one  anticipated  Mr.  .Smith  in  this  enterprise  let 
him  speak.  Time  proved  the  investment  a 
good  one,  for  Mr.  Smith  has  realized  large  pro- 
fits from  the  sale  of  both  vines  and  fruit— and 
the  end  is  not  yet,  for  his  vineyards  are  among 
the  most  healthy  and  fruitful  in  the  West.  Mr. 
.Smith  thinks  cultivation  of  the  orchard  a  fruit- 
ful .source  of  blight— that,  after  j'ears  of  experi- 


ence, apple  trees  should  be  set  in  the  orchard  26 
to  30  feet  apart  each  way — is  convinced  from 
observation,  that  trees  with  ample  space  to 
admit  sunlight  and  air,  producemore  fruit,  and 
in  greater  perfection  than  if  crowded.  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  believe  tlie  proximity  of  tim- 
ber any  benefit  to  an  orchard  by  way  of  protec- 
tion. Trees  upon  the  outskirts  of  his  orcliard, 
and  openly  exposed  to  the  northwest,  have  done 
the  best — a  fact  apparently  verified  this  season 
by  a  very  fine  crop  of  the  Red  June  and  Early 
Joe  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  orchard. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  canker  worn^  appeared 
on  the  east  side  of  Mr.  Smith's  orchard.  But 
not  till  1865  in  force  to  do  any  material  damage, 
or  to  excite  any  apprehension  of  injury.  But 
for  three  years  following,  its  ravages  were  fear- 
ful-destroying the  fruit  and  many  of  the 
trees.  In  the  spring  of  1S69  Mr.  Smith  com- 
menced a  war  of  extermination  against  file 
female  enemy,  and  so  effectually  was  the  cam- 
paign prosecuted,  that  this  scourge  of  the  apple 
tree  was  well  nigh  annihilated  on  his  prem- 
ises— no  worms  of  any  account  have  made  their 
appearance  since.  There  are  some  singular 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  this  canker 
worm  raid  upon  this  orchard,  and  which  we 
shall  allude  to  at  another  time  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Smith's  modus  operandi,  in  cleaning  it 
outsospeedlly  and  effectually.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  this  orchard 
has  passed,  it  now  presents  to  its  owner  the 
most  gratifying  evidence  of  speedy  resuscita- 
tion. For  some  years  past  the  Red  June 
throughout  the  country  has  been  very  much 
injured  by  what  is  usually  denominated  scab, 
caused,  Mr.  Smith  thinks,  by  an  insect.  This 
season  Mr.  Smith's  crop  of  Red  Junes  has  been 
large,  and  the  fruit  perfect — realizing  from  this 
portion  of  his  apple  crop  alone  over  $500.  The 
Red  Astrachan,  hitherto  a  very  shy  bearer  in 
his  orchard,  has  this  season  been  one  of  the 
most  productive.    Early  Joe,  a  great  favorite 

with  Mr.  Smith, (and  everybody  else  who  knows 
it,)  also  a  full  crop.  Many  other  varieties  are 
doing  very  well  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Smith  was  among  the  early  settlers  of 
this  part  of  Iowa.  It  was  in  ISiS  that  he  first 
set  foot  in  Ft.  Des  Moines — then  a  frontier  mil- 
itary post.  In  1S52  he  completed  liis  purchase 
of  the  land  at  government  price  upon  which  to 
make  his  future  home.  At  that  time  the  in- 
vestment was  not  considered  desirable  by  other 
new  settlers,  but  time  has  .shown  it  one  of  the 
very  best.  By  patience,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance, Mr.  Smith  has  made  very  valuable 
improvements,  and  of  a  most  permanent  char- 
acter. His  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards 
j'ield  a  handsome  revenue,  while  his  buildings 
are  spacious,  and  provided  with  every  conceiva- 
ble modern  improvement  that  may  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  himself  or  his  family.  Tree 
and  fruit  growing  was  Mr.  Smith's  object  from 
the  start,  and  commencing  at  a  time  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country  when  little  or  nothing 
was  known  about  either,  he  was  forced  to  learn 
a  great  deal  in  that  dearest  of  schools,  experi- 
ence. And  now,  his  pomologieal  friends  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  that  portion,  (about  10 
acres,)  of  his  old  orchard — so  scourged  for  three 
years— is  fast  regaining  its  former  glory  and 
fruitfulness, 


Qegroia  State  Fair —Of  the  multitude  of 
fairs  to  take  place  this  fall,  special  attention 
will  be  claimed  for  the  exhibition  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  of  the  "  Cotton  States  Mechanic's  and 
Agricultural  Fair  Association."  This  is  to  oc- 
cupy nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  week  in  Oc- 
tober, and  will  be  one  of  the  most  extensive 
festivals  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  .South. 


Iowa  State  Horticttlturai,  Society.— The 
Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
4th  annual  fair  at  Keokuk,  in  connection  with 
State  Agricultural  Society,  .September  12,  to  16, 
A  very  fine  show  of  fruits  is  anticipated  and  all 
fruit  growers  are  invited  to  send  their  products 
to  the  exhibition.  The  most  intelligent  Hor- 
ticulturists of  onr  own  and  adjoining  States 
will  be  in  attendance,  and  evening  meetings 
will  be  held  for  the  double  purpose  of  exchang. 
ing  Horticultural  knowledge  and  cementing 
private  friendship. 

No  Iowa  fruit  grower  can  afTord  to  let  such 
an  opportunity  pass  unimproved. 

D.  W.  Adams,  Secretary 


CoMPLiMENTARiES.— We  are  most  emphati- 
cally reminded  of  the  season  of  agricultural 
fairs,  by  the  accumulation  of  a  pile  of  compli- 
mentary tickets  from  Secretaries  of  State,  Dis- 
trict, and  County  Agricultural  Societies.  Geo. 
T.  Anthony,  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Association  (Fair  at  Lea- 
venworth September  13  to  16),  R.  W.  Furnass, 
Nebraska,  Dr.  J.  M.  Shaffer,  Iowa,  with  .Secre- 
tary Reynolds,  Illinois,  and  Hoyt  of  Wiscon- 
sin-one and  all  have  our  thanks  for  compli- 
mentary inv  tations  to  their  several  fairs.  We 
are  also  indebted  for  a  score  or  more  of  like 
favors  from  our  Iowa  county  Societies — rang- 
ing all  around  from  Blackhawk,  Montgomery, 
to  Wappello.  Wish  we  could  respond  in  per- 
son to  all  these  friendly  tokens  of  respect,  but 
we  can't  quite  come  it  in  the  time  allotted. 
Will  our  friends  just  take  the  will  for  the  deed 

this  time? 

« 

AN  ANCIENT  Apple  Tree.— According  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Oliio  Farmer,  Defiance, 
Ohio,  can  claim  the  largest  and  oldest  apple 
tree  known  in  this  country  Its  dimensions 
are  thus  given  :  "  One  foot  from  the  ground,  the 
trunk  is  fifteen  feet  in  circumference;  four  feet 
from  the  ground  it  forms  three  branches,  of 
nearly  equal  size,  one  of  which  was  blown  down 
some  years  since,  the  second  blew  down  last 
spring  and  still  hangs  to  the  trunk,  and  Is  now 
in  full  leaf;  the  third  branch  stands  erect,  is 
very  thrifty  and  now  full  of  apples  of  good  size  " 
At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  Ohio,  Fort 
Miami  was  a  military  post  in  possession  of  the 
French,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  thing  au- 
thentic, concerning  the  history  of  this  old  tree 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
French  when  in  possession.  The  editor  of  the 
Farmer  says :  "  This  must  be  the  apple  tree 
known  as  Fort  Miami,  of  which  we  saw  speci- 
mens at  the  pomological  shows,  years  ago. 
is  described  in  Elliott's  Fruit  Book,  page  791,  and 
in  Warder's  Pomology,  page  .547.  A  medium 
size,  late  winter  or  spring  apple,  something  like 
the  Winter  Pearmain." 


LAID  Over. — Two  or  three  communications 
especially  desingned  for  the  inside  form  of 
this  number,  and  our  notes  pomologicalty  and 
otherwise  on  the  Iowa  Press  Excursion  are 
laid  over.  In  dealing  out  copy  to  the  compos- 
itors our  calculations  were  at  fault — matter 
enough  was  in  type  before  we  were  aware  of  it, 

and  no  surplus  type  for  more. 

*-•-» 

MibsissiPFi  Valley  Grape  Grower's  As- 
sociation,—This  association  will  hold  its 
fall  meeting  in  St.  Louis  on  the  14th  Inst.,  for 
an  exhibition  of  both  fruits  and  wine.  Mr. 
Muir  of  St.  Louis  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ci.ation,  and  will  reply  to  any  iuqurles  that  may 
be  made. 


Plenty  of  Apples.— .-Vpples  are  represented 
in  great  abundance  In  Onondaga,  Cayuga, 
Seneca;  and  other  central  counties  in  York 
State,  so  plenty  that  the  poorer  ones  are 
considered  of  no  account. 
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The  Apple  Crop. 

Within  the  past  three  or  four  weelss  we  have 
visited  many  of  tlie  orcliards  and  vineyards 
about  us,  and  from  wliat  we  have  seen  and 
gathered  from  others,  tlie  apple  crop  is  every 
where  about  here  exceedingly  light.  Orchards 
that  gave  three  to  six  hundred  bushels  of  ap- 
ples last  year,  and  which  for  years  failed  not  to 
give  some  fruit,  are  this  season  litex-ally  barren. 
The  bloom  was  abundant,  but  disappeared  like 
mist — the  blossoms  dropping  from  the  trees  as 
they  opened ;  and  to  make  a  bad  matter  worse, 
the  core  worm  monopolises  what  little  fruit 
there  is.  To  find  an  apple  free  from  it  is  a  rari- 
ty. No  blight  worthy  of  note  anywhere.  Some 
orchards  that  presented  a  sorry  aspect  at  this 
time  last  season  show  no  signs  of  blight  now. 
We  have  faith  to  believe  that  this  malady  has 
spent  its  fury  hereabouts  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  Grape  Crop.— Grapes  may  be  set  down 
a  fair  crop  all  over  the  State,  but  nowliere.  by 
any  means,  a  full  one — clusters  and  fruit  small. 
Concord  will  rank  in  size  witli  Clinton,  and 
Delaware  with  good  sized  peas.  Botli  are 
ripening  up  earlier  than  usual  by  ten  days. 
We  now  (Aug,  22,)  have  Concords  near  perfec- 
tion. No  mildew,b!ight  or  insects  liave  molested 
either  vine  or  fruit.  The  market  is  well  sup. 
plied  with  Concord  at  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Cherry,  Strawberry,  and  the  Raspberry 
gave  liglit  crops  and  of  inferior  fruit.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  raspberry  and  strawberry  was  owing 
entirely  to  the  drouth.  But  the  failure  of  the 
cherry  is  no  less  a  mystery  than  the  failure  of 
the  apple. 


The  "  Truck  "  Business. 

Few  have  any  just  conception  of  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  'trucking'  business  to  some 
sections  of  the  country,  or  of  its  importance  to 
both  producers  and  consumers.  Previous  to  tlie 
late  war,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  were  the 
great  garden  grounds  from  whence  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  New  York  drew  most  of 
their  supplies  of  early  vegetables  and  small 
fruits.  Within  the  past  five  years,  however, 
'trucking'  has  grown  to  an  im;iiense  business 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  The  amount 
of  g.arden  products  raised  and  shipped  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  appears 
Incredible. 

From  the  Norfolk  Journal  it  appears  that 
something  like  10,000,000  quarts  of  strawberries 
were  taken  into  that  market  the  past  season, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  were  shipped  to 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  northern 
cities.  In  the  meantime  about  200,000  barrels  of 
peas  were  produced  and  disposed  of  in  the 
same  direction.  The  pear,  peach,  and  grape 
are  also  grown  with  great  success  there.  The 
business  has  been  so  remunerative,  and  the 
facilities  for  reaching  distant  markets  so  well 
systematized  and  perfect,  that  a  great  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  an- 
ticipated next  season.  Probably  no  section  of 
the  country  is  better  adapted  in  climate  and 
soil  to  the  trucking  business  tlian  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  region  of  Norfolk.  But  whether 
the  business  Is  not  in  danger  of  being  overdone 
— whether  the  demand  will  keep  pace  with  the 
supply— are  questions  for  the  consideration  of 
new  beginners.  Unlike  stock  and  grain  grow- 
ing, the  products  of  which  find  their  way  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  garden  and  orchard  are  compara 
jjVely  restricted. 

The  Western  Gardener.— We  have  In 
hand  the  prospectus  for  a  new  monthly  Jour- 
nal under  the  above  title,  to  be  published  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  by  Dr. Win.  M.  Hawsley 
and  J.  T.  Lockwood. 


Summer  King. 

Fruit  medium  to  average  ;  weight  six  to  ten  ounces;  form  round,  slightly  oblate;  skin 
gi-cenish  yellow,  covered  and  striped  with  dark  red  dots ;  grey,  numerous ;  stem  short,  thick ; 
cavity  wide,  rather 
deep,  regular,  russet- 
ed ;  eye  small  to  me- 
dium, closed;  basin 
medium,  regular; 
core  small,  closed 
seeds  short,  wide, 
dark  brown ;  cnrpels 
medium;  flesh  yel- 
lowish whi  te,  juicy ; 
mild,  pleasant,  sub- 
acid, quality  good ; 
use  market  aud  ta- 
ble ;  season  July  to 
September.  Tree 
very  erect,  stiff,  mod- 
erate, or  rather  slow 
grower,  productive. 
The    tree    blig  htcd 

some  little  this  season.    The    fruit  is  very  I  North  Carolina.     Introduced  h-ive  by  Dr 
handsome    and    attractive    and     will    sell    Howsley,  in   1860,  from  Kentucky  where  it 
well  in  market.       It  continues  in  season     has  been  in  cultivation  about  sixty  years, 
about  two  months.     Origin  supposed  to  be  J.  T.  Assx.  Ed. 


For  the  Pomologist. 
Raspberries. 

Raspberries  have  - 
iug  finished  their  bar 
vest,  allow  me  a 
word  of  commeuda- 
tion  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Red  which  has 
been  the  most  profit- 
able with  me  of  any 
varieties  for  field 
culture  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  It  is 
of  very  fine  quality, 
fine  color,  good  size 
and  prolific  of  fruit 
aud  suckers  which 
is  its  great  objection 
for  garden  grounds. 


OUTLIKE   OP   SUMMER   KIKG. 


It  will  bear  carriage  to 
market  tolerably  well,  is  in  bearing  about 
four  weeks  aud  escapes  the  drouth  belter 
than  Philadelphia,  or  Purple  Cane  and  sufli- 
ciently  hardy  for  southern  Wiscousiu.  If 
the  Davison's  Thornless  proves  prolific,  it 
will  be  a  great  accession  to  the  Black  Cap 
family.  It  is  ten  days  earlier  than  Doolittle, 
and  two  weeks  earlier  than  Miami,  both 
of  which  bore  the  fir.'^l  this  year  with  me. 
The  Miami  has  done  splendid. 

Why  farmers  do  not  raise  enough  of  rasp- 
berries for  the  supply  of  their  own  tabic  the 
year  round  I  cannot  see.  If  they  would  give 
one  fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground  set  to  rasp- 
berries the  same  culture  they  would  if  plant 
ed  to  corn,  it  would  pay  them  in  health  and 
enjoyment,  in  dollars  and  cents,  more  than 
any  other  OTie-fourth  acre  on  their  farm. 


and  I  think  four  to  one  the  year  after  planting 
"  Can't  get  the  plants  ?"  do  you  say  ?  The 
plants  can  be  sent  anywhere  by  mail  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  postage  will  not  be 
one-half  cent  each. 

With  the  same  care  and  expense  for  the 
first  fifteen  years,  more  bushels  of  raspber- 
ries can  be  raised  from  the  same  amount  of 
ground  than  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  and 
never  an  entire  failure  of  a  crop.  "Who  does 
not  like  Rasp  Jam,  Rasp  Pie,  Ra^pberrie, 
canned.  Raspberries  the  year  round  ? 

Geo.  J.  Keli,ogg, 
BeUe  Cottage  I^urseries,  JaneivUU,  Wis. 


The  leaves  of  the  geranium  are  an  excel- 
lent application  for  cuts,  wliere  the  skin  is 
rubbed  off,  and  other  wounds  of  that  kind. 
One  or  two  leaves  must  be  bruised  ami  ap- 
plied to  the  part,  and  the  cut  will  be  cica- 
trized in  a  very  short  time. 
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For  tbe  Western  Pomolngist. 

"  Crab  Apples  for  the  North." 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  the 
question  of  hardy  varieties  of  the  apple  has 
been  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  dwellers 
in  that  region.  One  of  your  contemporary 
horticultural  editors  has  lately  uttered  liia 
ipse  dixit  on  that  question.  According  to 
this  savan  all  trees  that  "  annually  mature 
their  wood  growth  "  either  naturally  or  by 
artificial  means  will  be  found  able  to  "  resist 
the  most  trying  northern  winter."  His 
words  are : 

"  What  you  need  at  the  North  is  not  crabs, 
but  such  varieties  of  the  best  apples  as 
would  mature  their  wood-growth  early.  If 
we  were  a  resident  of  3'our^State,  (Minneso- 
ta) we  should  make  the  best  selection  we 
could,  cultivate  the  trees  highly,  and  at  the 
same  time  force  them  to  develop  their  ter- 
mial  buds  at  least  six  weeks  before  frost. 
In  this  way  we  should  feel  sure  of  rendering 
trees  quite  as  hardy  and  fruitful  as  could  be 
desired  " 

So  important  a  discovery  as  this,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  make  quite  a  sensation  in  the 
horticultural  circles  of  the  Northwest,  were 
it  based  upon  sufficient  facts  to  warrant  gen 
eral  confidence  in  a  consummation  so  devout 
ly  to  be  wished.  But  no  facts  are  adduced. 
Theories  are  cheap,  but  experience  is  costl}^ 
assertions  are  easily  made  but  without  facts 
to  back  them  are  worthless. 

Any  variety  that  ripens  its  wood  early  is 
undoubtedly  prepared  to  withstand  as  great 
a  degree  of  cold  as  the  natural  hardiness  of 
that  species  will  allow  it  to  do.  But  not  all 
those  kinds  which  ripeu  their  wood  earliest 
are  found  to  be  the  hardiest. 

The  Early  Harvest  ripens  its  wood  much 
earlier  than  the  Ben  Davis,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  as  hardy  a  tree.  The  Transcendent 
crab  does  not  go  to  rest  earlier  than  the 
Domine,  yet  they  liear  no  comparison^  as  to 
hardiness.  These  facts  show  that  there  is 
an  inherent  constitutional  difference  in  the 
hardiness  of  varieties  and  of  species,  that 
does  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  period 
of  ripening  their  growth.  The  fact  that 
young  nursery  trees  at  the  South  are  often 
destroyed  when  caught  in  an  active  state  of 
growth  by  early  frosts,  has  doubtless  led  to 
erroneous  opinion  among  persons  who  have 
never  visited  the  extreme  North,  that  late 
growth  was  the  sole  cause  of  trees  perishing 
in  winter  at  the  North.  But  such  is  not  the 
sole  cause.  A  climate  where  the  mercury 
sometimes  actually  freezes  is  too  severe  for  the 
endurance  of  any  but  the  hardiest  species  of 
fruits.  If  it  were  true  that  artificial  limita- 
tion of  growth  by  root-pruning  or  otherwise, 
could  render  our  tender  apples  hard}%  then 
we  might  hope  to  grow  the  peach,  the 
qmnce,  and  the  heart  cherries  at  the  north 
by  the  same  means,  and  -probably  it  can 
be  done  with  about  the  same  degree  of  suc- 
cess. All  such  mutilation  is  but  a  tempo- 
rary check  to  growth  at  the  best,  an  increased 
stimulation  is  apt  to  ensue  after  the  tree 
has  recovered  from  the  first  effects.     It  can 


only  be  practiced  and  kept  up  at  an  immense 
cost,  and  am  never  be  adopted  by  the  mas- 
ses. What  the  North  needs  is,  not  a  system 
of  doctoring  for  diseased  and  tender  trees, 
which,  if  available,  could  only  be  applied  by 
the  favored  few,  but  varieties  of  the  apple 
that  are  specifically  hardy  enough  to  main- 
tain health,  vigor,  and  productiveness  for 
the  million.  This  the  Siberian  apples  will 
do  as  far  north  as  lake  Superior,  while  but 
few  varieties  of  the  common  apple  will  do 
so  any  where  north  of  Chicago ;  ani  none 
of  them  north  of  the  latitude  of  St.  Paul. 

To  allege  that  any  system  of  artificial 
surgery,  whether  it  be  root-pruning,  patent 
'Rejuvenator,'  or  other  panacea,can  so.change 
the  constitutional  habit  of  a  variety  as  to 
render  it  hardy  beyond  the  natural  limit  of 
its  species,  is  quixotic  in  the  extreme,  not 
to  say  downright  humbuggerry.  And  yet 
such  is  precisely  the  position  of  the  author 
of  the  article  under  view.  A  horticultural 
hobby  that  one  may  ride  at  all  seasons  in 
Egypt  will  never  do  to  mount  in  Minnesota- 
It  will  need  "  iron  clad  "  shoes  in  that  sec- 
lion. 

A  feeble  attempt  is  made  to  deny  the  su- 
perior hardiness  of  the  improved  Siberians, 
affording  a  fine  chance  for  a  display  of  those 
peculiar  scientific  allusions  so  characteristic 
of  schollars  who  ignore  every  authority 
outside  of  themselves.  A  "  shght  change 
wrought  "  in  the  amelioration  of  a  hardy 
species  of  fruit  had  "  so  enlarged  the  fruit 
germs  "  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  ten- 
der !  "  _0  this  learning !    what  a  thing  It  is.' 

This  attempt  to  decry  the  improved 
"  crap  apple  for  the  North,"  is  unique,  being 
the  first  published  opinion  from  any  source 
of  pretended  authority,  in  opposition  to 
them.  In  the  Northwest  the  Siberian  crabs 
have  become  a  recognized  necessity.  In 
northern  New  England  they  are  equally 
popular.  Nearly  every  prominent  horti- 
culturist in  the  country,  including  Wilder, 
Manning,  Thomas,  Downing,  Elliott,  War- 
der, Sanders,  and  Fuller,  have  given  them 
their  unqualified  recommendation,  not  only 
for  the  North,  where  they  recognize  their 
superior  adaption,  but  also  as  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  list  of  culinary,  desert,  and  fancy 
fruits  for  all  sections.  No  voice  has  been 
raised  against  this  unanimous  decision  ex- 
cept from  one  locality.  This  locality  has 
been,  singularly  enough,  surnamed  after 
another  region  which  once  before  attempted 
to  monopolize  the  fruits  of  the  country  in 
order  to  supply  their  northern  neighbors 
with  corn  at  their  own  price.  We  have  a 
class  of  orchardists  located  around  the  "  corn 
cribs  "  of  our  modern  Egypt  who  appear  to, 
to  be  cursed  with  the  same  contemptible  and 
narrow  spirit.  It  crops  out  occasionly  in 
efforts  to  ignore  or  abortive  attempts  at  ridi- 
cule, or  with  grave  scientific  advice  to  check 
the  rising  popularity  of  the  only  class  of 

fruits  that  can  be  grown  in  the  extreme 
North. 


We  need  be  at  no  loss  to  divine  the  secret 
of  this  opposition  from  that  quarter.  The 
rapid  multiplication  of  improved  varieties 
of  the  Siberian  crab,  the  growing  supply  of 
fruit  and  trees,  and  their  evident  value  as 
evinced  by  the  increasing  demand  and  the 
prices  paid  for  both,  has  alarmed  a  somewhat 
numerous  class  of  fruit  growers  who  have 
established  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
amassing  fortunes  by  the  sale  of  fruit  to  the 
Northwest,  a  region  where  they  had  pre- 
dicted a  perpetual  famine  of  fruit.  Not 
Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors  caused  such 
disquiet  to  his  brethren  as  the  hardy  Sibe- 
rian crabs  have  caused  to  these  jealous 
Egyptian  fruit  growers,  who  have  looked 
upon  this  great  region  as  "  the  natural 
market  for  the  finer  fruits  grown  further 
south."  The  innocent  younger  brother  who 
dared  to  dream  that  the  stars  of  plenty 
bowed  to  him  in  the  shape  of  tiny  golden 
apples,  till  the  whole  North  was  furnished 
T.ith  bending  boughs,  even  as  her  heavens 
are  ablaze  'with  the  glowing  Borealis,  may 
be  cast  into  the  pit  by  the  strong  men  of  his 
tribe;  yet  the  daj'  may  come  when  they  in 
turn  will  make  a  pilgrimage  for  fruit  to  the 
district  they  now  atiect  to  despise. 

Let  us  search  a  little  further  for  the  ani- 
mus which  prompts  this  persecution,  which 
includes  not  alone  the  Siberian  crabs,  but 
aU  that  class  of  fruits  commonly  called  the 
"  iron-clads,"  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
hardiness  for  the  North  and  West.  Ad  interim 
committees  have  taken  it  upon  them  to  pri- 
vately persuade  fruit  culturists  in  northern 
Illinois  and  Iowa  that  it  was  for  the  their 
interest  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  all 
such  fruits  as  the  Morello  cherries,  the 
native  plums,  the  Ben  Davis,  and  Dutchess 
apples,  and  the  Wilson  strawberry.  These 
fruits  they  stigmatize  "  coarse,  uuworty  of 
cultivation,"  and  deride  as  the  "  lazy  man's 
fruits."  Perhaps  the  pioneers  of  the 
Northwest  are  lazier  than  our  southern 
neighbors,  but  it  is  certain  that  without  these 
fruits  their  pomology  would  be  meager  in- 
deed. The  motives  of  such  advice  can 
hardly  be  mistaken,  comingfrom  the  mouth- 
pieces of  this  would-be  monopoly.  Se  1 
fishuess  so  gross  and  gigantic,  is  almost  too 
serious  to  charge  upon  any  class  of  men- 
We  charitaljly  admit  the  larger  share  to  be 
unconscious,  but  on  no  other  hypothesis 
than  self-interest  can  we  account  for  the  facts 
above  stated,  which  will  be  recognized  as 
true  by  hundreds  who  have  heard  the  state- 
ments quoted. 

The  varieties  of  improved  Siberian  apples 
are  now  so  numerous  that  they  are  as  wholly 
moved  from  the  charge  of  being  puffed  for 
profit  as  any  other  class  of  fruits.  They  now 
enter  into  the  staple  trade  of  all  our  first 
class  wholesale  nurseries,  east  and  west. 
The  history  of  the  'trasceudent  crab,  alone, 
in  the  past  fifteen  years  assures  to  the  newer 
varieties  which  present  better  qualities  and 
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extend  the  season  during  tlie  winter  and 
spring,  a  popularity  which  is  not  to  be  blas- 
ted by  a  brealh,  though  blown  by  a  public 
fnnctionarj,  or  wafted  by  a  powerful  print 
that  will  permit  no  reply.  Such  questions 
are  settled  by  the  masses,  who,  in  pomology 
as  in  politics,  acknowledge  no  masters.  The 
recommendation  'to  plant  the  best  common 
apples  at  the  North  has  been  found  too  ex- 
pensive a  failure  to  gain  favor  with  the  old 
settlers.  Tree  peddlers  will  reap  the  princi- 
pal advantage  from  such  advice  by  swindling 
the  recent  immigrant  with'tender  fruit  trees. 

The  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the 
Siberian  apples  are  facts  too  well  established 
to  require  vindication  from  the  puerile 
attacks  of  sectional  pseudo  pomologists  whose 
interests  are  bounded  by  those  of  their  own 
section,  and  whose  advice  would  rob  millions 
of  American  citizens  of  the  benefits  of  grow- 
ing for  themselves  a  class  of  fruit  adapted 
to  their  region,  and  without  which  they 
must  remain  dependent  upon  their  neighbors 
for  a  scanty  supply. 

The  value  of  the  Siberian  apples,  their 
quality  and  variety  of  uses,  are  as  yet  but 
slightly  known.  Those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  them  believe  them  to  possess 
qualities  superior  to  any  other  fruits.  1st. 
Though  small,  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
richest  class  of  culinary  fruits  in  existence. 
2d  They  are  the  most  cheaply  grown.  3d. 
They  are  adapted  to  a  wider  range  of  terri- 
tory than  any  known  fruits. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  true  horticulturist, 
instead  of  disparaging  their  trial,  to  redeem 
from  obscurity,  ridicule  and  misrepreseta- 
tiou  a  species  of  fruit  which  promise  to 
prove  so  essential  an  element  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  materialwealth  and  civilization 
in  all  that  vast  belt  of  our  continent  which 
stretches  from  Maine  to  Alaska. 

Cosmo. 
♦*-* 

For  the  Western  Pomologiet. 

Grapes  at  Blufton,  Mo. 

FrienIi  M.  M. — No  donbt  yourself  and 
your  readers  like  to  know  the  varying  of 
grapes  as  to  their  ripening  in  ditierent  lati- 
tudes. Here,  Mary  Ann,  Hartford,  Miles, 
Telegraph,  Rogers  Hybrid  No.  3,  and  Brant 
are  ripe.  Rogers  No.  4,  Concord,  Lindley, 
Rogers  No.  36,  Marion,  Crevelliug,  Max- 
atawny  nearly  ripe.  Brant  seems  to  be 
about  the   earliest,  and   certainly  promises 

well.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  scratch, 
(until  quite  ripe,)  which  it  retains  trom  one 
of  its  parents,  it  is  about  perfection  in  qual- 
ity. Of  course  a  larger  bunch  and  berry 
would  be  desirable,  but  then  we  must  take 
tilings  as  they  are. 

Massasoit  Rogers  No.  3  is  in  my  opinion 
one  of  the  best  of  all  his  hybrids,  and  is  a 
most  beautiful  grape,  a  rose  color.  Wilder 
fio.  4,  is  the  best  of  the  black  ones.  Rogers 
hybrid  No.  36  has  large  bunches,  very  large 
btrries,  and  nearly  white. 

Cornueopea  is  nearly  ripe,  and  promises 
to  exceed  Brant  in  quabty. 

Antuehen  is  beautiful  and  promises  to  be 
of  fxecllent  quality.  S.  M. 

Shifft,m,Mo.,  Aucust  13,  1870. 


Summer  Beurre  D'Aremberg. 

This  is  a  new  pear,  raised  by  TJiomas  Riv- 
ers, a  well  known  fruit  grower  of  Englaud. 
It  was  described  last  year  in  the  London 
Oardeuer's  C7ironic?e  as  a  great  acquisition.  It 
has  been  this  year  fruited  for  the  lirst  time 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  James  II.  Ricketts  oi* 


SUMMER  BEURRE   D'AhEMBERG   PEAR. 

Newberg,  N.  Y.  a  practical  amateur  fruit 
grower,  from  whose  enthusiasm  and  indus- 
try we  may  look  forward  for  records  of 
many  new  and  rare  novelties.  It  is  to  him, 
through  the  courtesy  and  good  fellowship  of 
our  friend  Charles  Downing,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  specimen  illustrated  in  out 
engraving  and  the  description  herewith. 

The  tree  is  of  course  yet  young,  but  it 
shows  vigor,  an  upright  growth,  and  has 
produced  several  specimens  of  fruit  on  a 
tree  two  years  planted,  giving  promise  to 
sustain  its  originator's  faying  that  it  is  pro- 
ductive. 


SUMMER       BEURRE      d'AREMBERO       PEAR — 

OUTLINE. 

The  fruit   is   rather  below   medium  size, 


is  broad  pyriform  with  an  even  surface. 
The  color  is  a  dull  greenish  yellow,  much 
overspread  and  netted  and  traced  with  russet- 
The  stalk  is  about  three-fourth  inches  long, 
rather  stout  and  curved,  set  in  a  shallow 
cavity,  with  a  small  raised  side  or  tip.  The 
calyx  is  nearly  closed  ;  basin  acute,  deep 
and  strongly  marked  with  furrows ;  flesh 
white,  melting,  slightly  granulous,  and 
slightly  vinous,  but  with  a  rich,  sweet  aro- 
matic juice  that  will  class  it  as  pomologically 
"very  good  to  best."  The  core  is  medium ; 
seed  large,  obovate  oblong,  light  brown, 
with  a  dark  line  on  edge.  Season,  Septem- 
ber.— Rural  New.  Yorker. 

^-  «    ^ 

A  Curcuho  Trap. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cuunty  Oenlleman 
in  his  peregrinations  among  the  orchards 
around  Geneva,  among  other  objects  of  in- 
terest, found  a  trap  with  which  the  curculio 
is  easily  kept  in  subjection.  It  is  a  very 
simple  contrivance  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  illustration.  From  the  descrip- 
tion, and  the  method  of  using  it,  we  should 
suppose  it  to  be  the  safest  and  most  effectual 
way  of  trapping  this  enemy  of  the  plum 
yet  devised.  The  following  description, 
with  the  illustration,  will  enable  the  reader 
to  perfectly  uuderstaud  its  construction  and 
management : 


"A  large  hoop  some  eight  feet,  or  more 
less,  in  diameter,  is  made  of  round  iron  rod> 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  size,  with  an 
opening  on  one  side  to  receive  the  tree.  It 
is  closed,  as  soon  as  placed  in  position,  by 
overlapping  the  two  ends.  A  round  hopper- 
shaped  cloth  is  attached  to  the  hoop,  so  that 
the  lower  part  may  be  three  feet  down,  or 
near  the  ground.  At  the  bottom  is  secured 
a  tin  cup,  and  the  insects,  when  jarred  into 
hopper,  roll  down  into  the  cup.  If,  in  very 
warm  weather  any  adhere  to  the  cloth,  a 
slight  jar  or  blow  loosens  them.  The  cup 
should  hold  several  quarts,  so  as  to  secure  all 
that  fall  into  it,  including  the  dead  blossoms, 
&c.,  which  would  soon  fill  it  if  too  small. 
The  insec's  will  remain  without  attempting 
to  escape,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  i.i  motion  by 
passing  from  tree  to  tree.  The  four  iron 
legs  hang  on  the  hoop,  by  bi  ing  looped 
around  it.  They  are  sharp  b;low,  and  are 
easily  thrust  into  the  soil  to  give  firmness  to 
the  hopper.  Two  men  carry  and  operate 
with  it ;  and  when  no  time  is  occupied  in 
counting  the  curculios,  the  work  may  be 
done  with  great  rapidity,  or  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  trees  in  ten  minutes,  a:ul  thousands 
have  been  caught  in  an  hour.  When  done 
with,  the  legs  are  folded,  the  hopper  flat- 
tened, and  the  machine  hung  up  against  the 
wall." 
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The  Season  and  Fruits. 

D.  W.  Adams,  Waukon,  Aug.  Otli,  writes  us, 
"  Drouth  severe  here  through  June  and  Ju- 
ly, siuce  then  abuudaut  raius  and  every 
thing  growing  maguiflcently ;  apples  are 
nearly  equal  in  quantity  to  last  year — my 
own  orchard  25  per  ceut  better.  Fruit  rather 
small  now  but  growing  fast.  Early  Joe, 
Harvey,  Fameusc,  Codlin,  Oldenburg,  Sops 
of  Wiue,  Ben  Davis  aud  Tallman  sweet,  very 
full.  Saxlon,  Astrachan,  Jewel's  Red,  Jona- 
than, Roman  Stem,  moderate  crop.  Golden 
Russett,  Belleflower,  "Winesap,  Northern 
Spy,  etc.,  a  failure.  Cherries  aud  pears,  a  fail- 
ure. Grapes  growing  beautifully  but  bunches 
few  and  small,  owing  to  imperfectly  ripened 
wood  last  fall." 

Lewis  Ellsworth,  Naperville,  111.,  Aug  8th, 
writes: — "The  drouth  has  and  still  is  severe. 
Fruit  crop  fair,  especially  apples.  Cherries 
not  an  average  crop.  All  small  fruits  injured 
by  extreme  heat   and  drouth  of  the   season. 

I.  Gould,  Beaver  Dam,]Wis.,  writes   Aug., 

lOtli.--"  The  apple  and  pear  crops  short,  plums 

a  total  failure  except  the  wild  oues;  grapes  a 

half  crop;  small  fruits  a  fiiilure;  spring  wheat 

15  bushels  to  the  acre,  all   No.  1.   Potatoes 

nearly  a  failure  by  drouth  and  ^bug.      Corn 

never  better.    Rye  half  crop.      Buckwheat 

good. 

•-•-^ ■ 

For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Horticulture  in  Crawf.rd  County. 

Friend  Miller.— Little  can  be  said  hor- 
ticulturally  about  this  part  of  "  Old  Master's 
Garden  Patch."  The  very  few  beariug  trees 
in  this  county  are  iusufficieut  to  determine 
from  experience,  whether  raising  the  larger 
fruits— such  as  the  ajjple  and  pear,  will  prove 
a  success  or  otherwise.  But  one  thing  we  do 
know,  and  that  is,  without  the  trees  we  can- 
not produce  the  fruit.  I  therefore  say  to  all 
— plant  the  trees  and  take  care  of  them,  aud  ul- 
timately  some  one  will  have  tlie  apple,  if  not 
the  pear.  Trees  planted  last  spring  and  pro- 
perly taken  care  of  have  done  well,  notwith- 
standing the  drouth  so  severe  in  some  parts 
of  the  State.  I  advise  my  friends  on  the 
"  slope  "  to  plant  small  trees,  plant  them  deep, 
and  if  you  can  make  no  better  use  of  your 
pruning  knife,  give  it  to  some  little  boy,  if 
he  does  whittle  your  cherries.  Better  so 
than  to  use  it  on  your  trees.  If  trees  must 
be  pruned,  do  it  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
or  with  the  hand  by  pinching,  or  rubbing  off 
the  surplus  buds  as  they  appear. 

Cherries  do  well  here.     Strawberries  and 

goosberries,  both  native  aud  cultivated,  have 

given  good  crops,  notwithstanding  tlie  dry 

season.     Newly  planted  grape  vines  have 

made  but  little  growth,  but  older  vines  large 

enough  to  bear    have  fruited  well.     From 

what  has  been  done  so  far  with  the  small 

fruits  about  here,  I  think  they  will  .succeed 

well.      Apples    have   not  been   sufficiently 

tested  to  tell  whether  they  will  be  a  success. 

S.  J.  Comport. 
Dennison,  Crawford  Co. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Peregrinations. 

Friend  Miller.— On  a  recent  visit  to 
Council  Blufl's,  I  of  course  did  not  fail  to 
observe  closely  the  adaptability  of  that  loca- 
tioD,  soil,  climate,  &c.,  to  the  successful 
growth  of  fruits ;  and  hailing,  as  I  did,  from 
one  of  the  most  successful  fruit-growing  re- 
gions of  the  State,  I  must  say  that  I  was 
paiucd  to  see  the  laxity  manifested  upon  the 
subject  of  fruit-growing  about  the  Bluffs. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  citizens  have  got  the 
idea  that  the  standard  fruits  generally  cannot 
be  grown  there  successfully,  and  conse- 
quently have  taken  to  planting  the  Russian 
and  Siberian  Crabs  quite  largely,  which  I 
regard  as  a  very  poor  substitute  for  fruit. 

While  a  the  Bluffs  I  visited  the  orchard  of 
Mr.  Sylvester,  containing  about  50  trees, 
most  of  which  were  about  20  years  old,  and 
nothwithstaudingthe  fact  that  this  is  general- 
ly considered  an  unfruitful  season  at  theWest^ 
many  of  these  trees  were  well  loaded  with 
fair  sized  fruit,  and  nearly  all  had  some  fruit 
on  them,  and  t/iey  were  not  crabs  either.  He 
informed  me  that  last  year  he  sold  a  surplus 
of  75  bushels  of  apples  from  bis  orchard. 

While  at  the  Bluffs,  I  was  picked  up  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Damon,  aud  taken  out  to  his  fruit 
lot,  which  consists  of  six  acres,  on  which 
stands  his  house  and  out-buildings,  occupy- 
ing probably  an  acre  or  more,  and  the  resi- 
due of  his  ground  was  devoted  to  fruit  and 
vegetable  culture.  Mr.  D.  says  he  com- 
menced there  six  years  ago,  aud  from  the 
amount  of  stuff  which  he  has  on  his  lot,  and 
from  the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which  I 
found  it,  you  may  set  him  down  as  oue  of 
your  practical  men,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands what  he  isdoing,  for  I  found  here  just 
as  thrifty  apple  and  pear  trees  as  I  have  ever 
found  anywhere,  and  with  a  good  showing  of 
fruit  on  the  apple  trees  too.  Aud  I  never 
saw  thriftier,  healthier  grape  vines  than  here, 
and  this  gentleman  had  a  good  supply  of 
them  too,  with  a  plentiful  fruitage.  He  also 
had  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  blackber- 
ries in  abundauce,  aud  of  many  kinds,  but 
cannot  mention  them  all  here. 

I  said  that  Mr.  Damon  was  a  practical 
man,  and  you  will  think  so  when  I  mention 
that  in  oue  season  he  sold  from  a  small  bed 
of  strawberries  $400  worth  of  fruit,  and  this 
bed  did  not  exceed  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
and  probably  less ;  and  that  the  same  season 
he  sold  $900  worth  of  sweet  potatoes  from 
another  small  plat  of  his  ground.  But  I 
mu.st  forbear  lest  I  be  accused  of  "drawing 
the  longbow." 

I  also  visited  the  grounds  of  my  fellow- 
nurseryman,  H.  C.  Raymond,  but  as  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  had  just  preceded  me  there,  I  will 
not  anticipate  anything  that  you  may  have 
to  say  about  him.  I  will  just  remark,  how- 
ever, that  while  viewing  his  tasteful  display 
of  flowers,  &c.,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking 
"  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  has  no  companion 
to  share  the  joys  of  this  fine  scenery !  " 
Keosauqua,  Iowa.  Ira  Philips. 

That's  just  what  we  told  him. — [Ed. 


Reply  to  Mr.  Suel  Foster. 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  Pomologist 
a  correct  medium  of  thought,  and  to  do  so' 
freely  discuss  the  opinions  and  principles  of 
others  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  kindness. 

We  cannot  expect  the  various  minds  to 
fully  agree  wheu  placed  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, but  when  there  is  a  desire  to 
impart  aud  receive  information  there  is  a 
tendency  to  agree  and  be  united. 

These  few  thoughts  have  been  suggested 
by  the  tone  aud  spirit  of  Mr.  Foster's  article 
in  August  number  of  the  Pomologist,  in 
reply  to  our  article  asking  him  to  make  a 
correct  quotation. 

He  says,  "  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  find  in 
Jul3'  No.  of  the  Pomologist  so  severe  a  re- 
buke for  my  cautioning  people  against  de- 
pending on  seedlings  for  valuable  varieties 
of  apples." 

Now,  Mr.  Foster,  we  do  not  like  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  correcting  you  again. 
We  do  sincerely  hope  j-ou  may  be  more 
guarded  and  particular  in  what  you  say.  In 
our  first  article  we  did  not  even  there  re- 
buke you  for  what  you  said  about  seedlings 
in  general,  but  what  you  said  about  the 
Kansas  Qiieen  in  particular ;  and  in  the  July 
number  we  did  refer  to  seedlings  in  connec- 
tion with  you  but  called  your  attention  to 
the  misquotation. 

We  consider  it  always  more  manly  to 
acknowledge  an  error  than  attempt  to  try 
to  justify  ourselves  in  committing  it. 

But  Mr.  Foster,  not  yet  satisfied,  asks  us 
presumptuously  "who  is  tlie  author"  of  the 
following  sentence:  "The  tree  is  so  identical 
in  all  of  its  habits  with  the  Ben  Davis  which 
is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  being  hardy,  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  witliout  further  com- 
ment from  mo."  Aud  then  says:  "I  can 
find  no  name  to  father  this  sentence."  "  Is 
it  not  reasonable  for  me  to  suppose  he  was 
the  author."  "  But  what  difference  does  it 
make  who  the  author  was,  it  teas  the  subject 
and  not  the  author  that  I  was  upon." 

Now  what  does  this  all  mean  ?  simply  that 
if  he  has  not  given  the  exact  quotation 
or  author,  he  has  given  its  substance  and 
(«rrect  meaning.  We  are  the  author  of  the 
sentence  aud  believe  we  uuderstand  its  sub- 
stance and  nieauing,  and  had  Mr.  Foster 
quoted  it  correctly  we  would  not  have  had 
anything  to  say ;  but  he  now  asks  "  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  ?"  Can  it  be  possible 
that  he  cannot  see  any  difl'erence  after  what 
we  said  in  the  May  number  of  the  Pomol- 
ogist which  reads  thus :  "  It  is  not  our  object 
to  prove  that  it  was  certainly  a  seedling  from 
the  Ben  Davis  and  therefore  hardy,  but  we 
compared  the  tree  to  that  variety  beaiuse  it 
appeared  so  nearly  like  it  in  all  its  habits, 
health,  vigor,  hardiness,  form,  productiveness 
and  color;  the  Ben  Davis  tree  boing  a  well 
recognized  standard  of  perfection." 

Is  there  no[lifferencc  in  the  mianiiig  of 
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the  following  sentences?  You  say,  "It 
being  a  scedliug  of  tlie  Bcu  Davis  is  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty,"  &c.  We  say, "  The  tree  is  so 
icieutical  in  all  its  habits  with  tlie  Ben  Davis 
which  is  a  sufBcient  guaranty,"  &c.  You 
malie  tlie  hardiness  of  the  tree  depend  upon 
its  being  a  SL'edliug  of  the  BeJi  Davis. 

We  do  not  make  the  hardiness  depend 
upon  its  ijeing  a  seedling  of  any  particular 
variety,  and  might  substitute  in  the  place  of 
Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Oldenburg  or  any 
other  well  known  hardy  variety,  that  the 
Kansas  Queen  would  be  an  exact  type  of- 
We  named  Beu  Davis,  not  because  the 
Kansas  Queen  is  a  seedling  of  it,  but  because 
the  Ben  Davis  is  a  well  known  and  recog- 
nized hardy  tree,  we  therefore  compared  it 
to  that  variety.  In  our  description  of  the 
Kansas  Queen,  we  wished  to  be  concise  and 
expressed  in  defiuite  language  tliat  it  was 
"Itealthy  and  hardy"  but  as  an  additional 
evidence,  we  wished  to  show  that  it  was  an 
exact  type  of  the  Ben  Davis,  which  would 
be  a  sufficient  guaranty  to  those  who  knew 
that  variet}',  without  any  further  comment 
by  us.  We  hope  this  is  explicit  and  suffi- 
cient upon  tliis  subject. 

J.  S.,  AssT.  ED. 
♦-♦-♦ 

Blight  and  Red  Rust- 
According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Coun 
try  Qentleman,  the  blight  and  red  rust  are 
making  sad  work  among  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  in  the  region  of  Champaign,  111.  If 
this  writer  is  the  same  one  who  wrote  not 
long  since  from  the  same  locality,  limiting 
the  lives  of  fruit  trees  upon  prairie  soil  to 
ten  years  or  so,  no  great  apprehension  need 
be  felt  from  any  thing  he  may  have  to  say 
about  blight,  rust,  or  any  other  calamity. 
He  says : 

"Blight  is  developing  in  dimensions  into  a 
public  cjilamity.  Half  the  pear  trees  are 
carying  a  black  flag,  and  nearly  half  the  ap- 
ple" trees  a  brown  one,  both  showing  death 
or  danger  behind.  Few  orchards  either  of 
pears  or  apples  escflpe.  The  attack  is  so 
gemrnl,  that  nobody  has  an  oportunity  of 
Virag^ing  over  his  neighbor,  and  it  is  this 
cirtaimstance,  I  conclude,  which  keeps  almost 
every  one  silent  on  the  matter.  South  for 
eighty  miles,  eye-witnesses  tell  me,  it  is  not 
only  general,  but  almost  universal.  Half 
tlie  pear  trees  are  dead  already,  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  apple  trees,  and  only 
those  of  the  latest  set  in  orchards.  Nobudy 
omes  forward  to  explain  the  cause,  and  no- 
body that  I  know  of  shows  how  to  cure  the 
diseasi-.  I  have  made  uj)  my  mind  that  we 
shall  lose  half  or  three-quarters  of  our  pear 
trees,  but  I  cannot  yet  believe  it  will  be  fatal 
to  a  majority  of  the  apple  trees.  The  blight 
seems  to  be  contagious  to  a  surprising  degree, 
the  virus  seemingly  being  carried  by  the 
wind,  birds  or  insects.  Where  orchards 
connected  with  nurseries  are  attached  tlie 
bliflht  fastens  on  young  trees  anil  old  ones 
alike,  and  by  young  nurser_y  stock,  has  been, 
or  may  be  spread  over  the  countr}',  as  well  as 
by  a  thousand  other  wa3's  and  nu-ans.  It  is 
a  grave  matter  and  deserves  the  immediate 
attention  of  those  public  officers  who  are 
salaried  to  attend  to  such  things. 

In  addition  to  the  fruit  tree  blight,  the  red 
runt  has  appeared  on  the  black  cap  raspber- 
ries, but  only  here  and  there ;  and  ou  the 


blackberry,  but  rarely.     Houghton  Seedling 

Gooseberry,  hitherto  always  yielding  great 
crops,  when  properly  thinned,  is  nearly  bar- 
ren this  season,  though  blooming  full.  It 
appears  to  bo  going  the  away  common  to  the 
imported  kinds;  the  leaves  are  drying  up 
and  the  whole  plant  looking  weak  and  sick- 
ly. Currants  remain  healthy  andgrapestoo, 
so  far  as  I  have  see,  or  learned ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  time  for  the  mildew  and  grai^ie  rot. 
We  shall  have  to  make  a  laborious  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  which  are  destroying 
our  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  and  hereafter  con- 
duct our  fruit  culture  with  scientific  care 
and  method,  or  fruits  will  become  as  scarce 
here  as  they  were  before   the  prairies   were 

cultivated. 

♦  * » 

The  Pine  Apple. 

There  is  perhaps  no  production  of  the 
tropics  which  is  so  generally  and  deservedly 
esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  North  as  the 
pineapple  ;  yet  of  none  have  they  such  vague 
ideas  as  to  its  manner  of  growth.  Not  un- 
til frequently  have  we  heard  it  expressed  as 
being  the  fruit  of  a  tree  ;  associating  it  with 
the  cone-bearing  treesof  own  country.  The 
pine  apple  plant  (Ananassa  saliva)  is  a 
native  of  tropical  America,  growing  wild  in 
the  forests,  but  is  also  largely  cultivated  in 
those  regions  as  well  as  to  some  considerable 
extent  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  eastern 
continent. 

It  has  fifteen  or  more  long,  serrated, 
ridged,  sharp-pointed  leaves  springing  from 
the  root,  resembling  in  its  general  aspect  the 
century  plant,  but  much  smaller  in  size.  In 
the  center  of  this  cluster  of  thick,  succulent 
leaves,  springs  up  a  short  stalk  bearing  a 
spike  of  beautiful  flowers,  which  in  time  pro- 
duces a  single  pine  apple.  On  the  summit 
of  the  fruit  is  a  tuft  of  small  leaves,  capable 
of  becoming  a  new  plant,  which  together 
with  suckers,  are  the  means  by  which  it  is 
propagated,  as  the  cultivated  plant  seldom 
produces  seeds.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  moist 
and  warm  climate,  bui  is  able  to  survive  a 
long  drouth  and  extreme  heat. 

Tliere  are  several  varieties  of  the  pine 
apple,  difiering  in  their  leaves  being  more  or 
less  spiny  on  their  edges,  and  in  the  shape 
and  color  of  the  fruit.  Great  care  is  requis- 
ite in  its  cultivation,  otherwise  it  will  become 
coarse  and  fibrous,  with  but  little  sweetness. 
Nothing  cau  surpass  the  rich  and  delicate 
flavor  of  the  pine  apple  which  has  been  prop- 
erly grown,  or  of  the  wild  fruit  of  the  for- 
est, which  we  always  find  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  cultivated  ones. 

A  word  as  to  the  manner  of  preparing  a 
pine  apple  for  eating,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  Let  the  rough  exterior  first  be 
removed  to  a  sufficient  depth,  then  slice  the 
fruit  longitudinally  with  the  core,  and  not 
across  the  hard  center  as  is  generally  done 
with  us.  As  soon  sliould  an  ear  of  corn  be 
divided  in  sections  when  the  kernels  must 
be  pulled  from  the  cob,  as  a  pine  apple 
across  the  core,  instead  of  nicely  slicing  the 
fruit  from  its  adherents.  The  delieiousness 
of  a  jiine  apple  when  freshly  picked  from 
the  plant  and  prepared  in  the  above  man- 
ner cannot   be    siirpassed. —  Cur.    Scientific 

Amer. 

•-•-» 

A  correspondent  of  the   West^im  Farmer 

says  that  he  dustrd  one-fourth  acre  of  pota- 

toi-s  infested  with  bugs,  with  Paris  green, 

and  has  not  seen  one  since.     He  put  half  a 

pound  of  the  green  into  an  old  salt  sack,  and 

gave  this  a  slight  shake  over  the  vines. 


Peaches  in  Southern  Illinois-— The 
Jmirnid  of  Agriculture  says  the  peach  crop  at 
Centralia  promises  to  be  the  largest  ever 
raised  there.  Three  years  ago  .300,000  boxes 
were  shipped  from  that  region,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  sum  total  will  reach  as  high 
as  400,000  this  year. 


Flowering  Shrubs. 

A  selection  may  be  made  from  those  that 
will  give  flowers  nearly  all  the  season. 
Among  Wigelias  what  a  diversity  of  color — 
pure  white,  deep  and  light  rose,  and  almost 
purple!  Dcutzias,  greatly  improved  by  the 
iutroductiou  of  several  new  varieties,  some 
producing  flowers  equal  to  any  of  the  high- 
priced  greenhouse  plants.  tSyriiigas  or  Li- 
laics  as  they  are  more  commonly  called; 
what  a  ho.st  of  these  now  to  select  from! 
A  catalogue,  before  us,  describes  no  less  than 
thirty  five  kinds,  embracing  every  variety 
of  color,  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple, 
and  extending  over  a  long  period  of  flower- 
ing. We  will  omit  several  very  handsome 
things  in  the  way  of  these,  and  come  along 
to  the  Spircas,  now  almost  an  endless  variety 
and  greatly  imjiroved  by  the  introduction  of 
many  new  ones.  These  begin  to  flower 
early  in  the  season  and  are  generally  the 
last  to  leave  us  in  the  Fall.  They  embrace 
almost  every  shadoof  color,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  firm.  All  are  very  beautiful,  and 
ought  to  be  in  every  garden  no  matter  how 
large  or  small.  They  grow  in  almost  any 
soit,  and  need  but  little  care  and  attention. 
We  might  continne  to  enumerate  many  more 
of  this  class  of  shrubs  but,  for  many  of  our 
readers,  we  may  have  enough.  Those  who 
have  plenty  of  room  to  plant,  and  means  to 
obtain  them,  will  find  an  endless  variety  in 
any  respectable  Nurseryman's  catalogue. 

We  are  not  penning  these  few  lines  for 
any  professional  man — they  are  for  our  fiirm 
er  readers — for  those  who  live  far  away  from 
where  these  things  are  to  be  had  in  abun- 
dance— simply  as  a  few  suggestions  to  help 
them,  as  it  were,  to  fix  up  and  beautify  their 
homes,  and  make  them  attractive.  Many 
have  but  little  idea  how  much  a  few  flowers 
and  flowering  shrubs  will  do  for  their  homes. 
In  passing  along  the  highway  it  is  easy  to 
point  out  the  man  of  taste,  for  around  his 
home  you  will  see  fruits  and  flowers  in 
abundance. — T.  B.  J.,  Experiinenial  Farm 
Journal. 


Flower  Seed  in  Pots. 

A  few  general  rules  are  applicable  to  all 
seeds  sown  in  pots, 

1.  All  pots  and  pans  used  for  seed  sowing 
shcuikl  be  well  drained  in  the  ordinary  way 
and,  as  fine  soil  is  much  emijlo_yed  in  seed 
sowing,  a  layer  of  dry  moss  or  of  roughish 
soil  sliould  separate  the  drainage  and  the 
soil  above. 

2.  'Ihe  soil  on  the  top-surface  of  all  pots, 
pans,  etc.,  used  for  seed-sowing,  should  be 
finely  pulverized  by  sifting. 

3.  Good  sandy  loam  maj"^  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  all  soils  used  for  seed-growing,  but 
it  should  always  have  at  least  half  its  bulk  of 
finely  pulverized  leaf  mould,  peat  or  some 
vegetalile  soil  in  it,  and  fully  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  should  be  .sand. 

4.  The  soil  should  be  made  perfectly  fine 
and  firm  in  the  pots,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  small  seeds. 

5.  All  seeds  sown  in  pots,  frames  or  houses 
reqvirc  shading  during  sunshine,  and  it  is 
parlicnlarly  necessary  for  the  smaller  seeds 
ou  the  surface. 


Peaks  fob  Western  Michigan. — At  the 
late  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers  for  West- 
ern Michigan,  the  following  pears  were 
recommended  as  best  adapted  to  that  region  : 
Bartlett,  Bloodgood,  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Sheldon,  Howell,  Law- 
rence, Clapp's  favorite. 


Increase  of  Insects. — At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Alton,  (111.)  Horticultural  Society,  it 
was  said  that  each  year  was  proving  it  true 
"  as  we  increase  the  products  the  insects  in- 
crease." 
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For  the  Wester'.!  Pomologist. 
The  Ciilture  of  Trees-Cutting  Back. 

The  criticisms  of  a  novice,  if  based  on  ra- 
tionalism rather  than  empyrieism,  are  more 
valuable  to  a  journal  of  horticultural  litera- 
ture than  the  maxims  of  experts  accessible 
in  all  text  books,  and  sometimes  the  product 
of  ignorance  or  accident ;  at  all  events  they 
may  elicit  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  actual 
"wants  of  beginners,  [or  their  probable  fail- 
ures or  misconceptions  of  the  usual  teach- 
ing. 

The  province  of  such  a  journal  is  not 
merely  to  reiterate  the  established  laws  of 
vegetable  physiology,  systematically  if  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  use- 
less experiments ;  but  also  criticise  the  old 
habits  of  horticulture  that  are  not  based  on 
satisfactory^  reasons.  The  whistle  may  be 
desirable,  but  too  expensive,  and  the  expense 
vuiy  nofpe  recognized.  This  above  all  others 
is  the  besetting  sin  in  agriculture.  We  re- 
cently bought  fifty ^dwarf  pear  trees  from 
"  the  old  Rochester  nurseries,"  because  we 
received  the  impression  ten  j'cars  since  that 
fruit  trees  from  the  northwest  are  healthier 
and  more  vigorous,  and  our  experience  since 
has  not  only  confirmed  this,  but  also  the 
fiict  that  they  fruit  much  sooner,  and  earlier 
in  the  season.  I  was  instructed  to  cut  back 
all  the  bandies  immediately  upon  planting, 
but  my  science  of  physiology  forbid  this,  and 
I  ventured  to  adopt  my  own  plan  as  usual- - 
although  no  one  feels  more  dependent  on 
"  experience  "  and  modest  in  questioning  or 
believing  in  the  result  if  successful,  when  it 
deviates  therefrom,  however  rational  the 
deviation. 

1st.  The  vitality  of  a  tree  cannot  be  measur- 
ed indeed  no  one  can  determine  the  presence 
of  vitality,  or  whether  only  one  grain,  or 
every  grain  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  shall  ger- 
minate ;  nevertheless,  Tyndale  actually 
caused  the  British  savants  to  swallow  the 
idea  that  he  could  build  a  chicken,  knowing 
the  organic  laws  of  the  egg ;  forgetting  that 
vitality  is  pre-Adamite,  and  differs  from 
ph3'siology,  which  is  merely  the  averaye 
result  of  life,  and  like  phrenology,  unrelia- 
ble, as  "  thou  canst  not  even  make  one  hair, 
nor  its  color." 

2d.  The  amputation  of  all  the  limbs  at  tlie 
same  time,  superadded  to  the  schuck  of  trans- 
portation for  several  hundred  miles  during 
as  many  weeks,  (although  in  this  case  the 
packing  was  perfection  itself  as  usual,  and 
the  trees  putting  forth  their  blanched  sprouts 
in  the  temperature  of  May,)  presented  to 
my  mind  the  idea  that  two  errors  must 
usually  bo  encountered  and  surmounted  by 
fruit  trees,  and  especially  dwarf  pears ; 
therefiire  if  my  reasons  are  accepted, 
they  may  at  least  invite  the  review  of  some 
other  veteran,  but  certainly  not  a  more  suc- 
cessful nor  enthusiastic  grower  of  the  choic- 
est fruit  than  Moulson. 

3d.  The  manifest  relation  of  the  branchcs,(or 


rather  switches  say  1-4  inch  in  diameter,)  to 
the  stump  which  was  one  inch  by  twenty- 
four,  with  corresponding  roots,  indicated 
rather  a  preservation  of  the  relation  of  top 
and  roots,  if  possible,  and  suggested  the 
other  error  of  a  similar  character,  which 
may  have  been  made  when  the  tree  was  cut 
back  and  transplanted ;  at  ail  events  I  de- 
termined to  cut  back  one  half  of  only  the 
central  branches,  and  reserve  the  sprouts  at 
the  tips  of  the  rest  as  lungs  to  support  the 
integrity  of  the  sap  until  the  dormant 
buds  of  the  docked  limbs  near  their  base 
had  put  forth  leaves  and  sprouts.  Then, 
subsequently,  when  the  tree  was  well  rooted 
I  cut  back  nearly  all  of  the  lateral  branches, 
and  tied  a  twine  tightly  around  the  rest  so 
as  to  strangulate  them  gradually  as  they 
grew,  and  insure  a  few  pears  therefrom  next 
year. 

I  wish  to  advance  the  idea  that  the  vitali- 
ty or  actual  existence,  and  the  health — more- 
over the  duration  of  life  in  all  vegetables  is 
influenced,  not  only  by  cultivation,  but 
specially  by  shocks  imposed  as  above,  and 
I  hope  to  illustrate  this  idea  in  other  rela- 
tions, backed  by  some  success  in  its  develop- 
ment practically. 

4th.  The  other  error  referred  to  is  the  sud- 
den destruction  of  the  proper  relation  be- 
tween the  roots  and  tops  of  dwarf  pears  by 
severely  docking  them,(as  these  have  been  cut 
to  a  stump  twelve  months  since.)  This 
must  result  in  the  disuse  of  a  large  part  of 
the  quince  root,  and  not  only  imjiairs  its 
vitality,  but  the  vitality  of  the  year ;  where- 
as by  strangulation,  as  suggested,  a  gradual 
change,  and  more  perfect  reparation  would 

occur  without  shock. 

D.  Stewart  M.  D. 
Port  Penn,  Del. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Tomatoes  and  Beans. 

Ed.  Western  Pomologist. — I  must 
congratulate  j'ou  on  the  fine  style  of  getting 
up  the  Western  Pomologist,  as  well  as 
the  excellence  of  the  articles  it  contains.  I 
have  read  the  numbers  with  both  pleasure 
and  profit,  and  look  for  the  monthly  visit 
of  the  Western  Pomologist  with  no  ordi- 
nary anxiety  and  interest.  It  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  contribute  anything  which 
I  may  deem  of  use  to  those  of  your  readers 
who  desire  to  hear  plain,  practical  remarks 
from  one  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  much 
scieutifie  knowledge  in  matters  pertaining  to 
Horticulture,  but  in  what  he  says,  gives 
nearly  his  daily  experience,  and  what  comes 
under  his  own  personal  observation — and  I 
begin  with 

TOMATOES   AND   BEANS. 

Next  to  potatoes,  perhaps,  these  two  articles 
are  as  much,  if  not  more  used  in  their  season 
than  almost  any  other  vegetables  now  grown. 
Their  healthful  and  nutritious  qualities  are 
now  so  well  established  and  so  universally 


known  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage 
garden,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a 
word  with  regard  to  the  kinds  of  each  to 
plant.  I  have  the  present  seasou  grown  a 
variety  of  tomatoes,  all  of  famous  reputation 
among  which  were  the  Gen.  Grant,  Maupy's 
Superior,  Perfected,  Mammoth,  Kay's  Extra 
Early,  Tilden,  etc.,  and  I  can  say  that  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  the  lasty  viz:  the 
Tilden,  is  the  only  tomatoe  that  I  shall  ever 
plant  hereafter.  I  consider  it  in  all  respects 
superior  to  auy  other  that  I  have  grown.  It 
is  amply  large,  (I  have  them  six  inches  in 
diameter)  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  color,  per- 
fectly smooth,  of  convex  or  biscuit-shape 
solid  and  ripens  all  over  at  the  same  time. 
Whereas,  the  other  kinds  are  of  great  mam- 
moth size,  ugly  and  misshapen,  wrinkled, 
knobby  and  knotty,  ripening  by  halves  and 
rotting  badly  and  prematurely,  owing  to 
their  great  weight,  and  clustering  habit  of 
growth.    My  experience  with 

BEANS 

has  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Oerman 
Wax  as  a  bush  bean  and  the  Qia:t  Wax  as  a 
corn  or  pole  bean.  I  have  grown  half  a 
dozen  other  sorts,  some  tolerably  good  and 
some  very  bad  ;  but  I  see  no  use  iu  planting 
merely  for  the  sake  of  variety  unless  all  are 
alike  good.  The  two  above  mentioned  are 
perfectly  stringless,  which  I  have  never  seen 
iu  any  others,  boiling  quickly  and  tender, 
and  yielding  very  profuse  crops.  When  ijj 
proper  eating  order  they  are  of  a  cream 
color.  The  only  objection  to  them  as  a  dry 
beau  is  their  color,  which,  when  dry,  is 
black,  or  liver- colored.  This  is  only  a  matter 
of  fancy,  however,  as  it  does  not  detract 
from  their  richness.  To  my  county  friends 
then,  I  say,  plant  no  other  tomatoes  but  the 
Tilden,  Jior  no  other  beans  but  the  German 
Wax  as  a  bush  bean,  and  the  Giant  Wax  as 
a  corn  or  pole  bean.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
exclude  the  Lima  Bean — which  belongs  to 
another  category,  and  is  the  perfection  oi 
the  bean  tribe.  As  a  bean  of  commerce, 
the  Royal  Dwarf  and  Rice  beans  are  supe- 
rior to  all  others.  They  do  not,  however, 
belong  to  the  garden. 


Mborefield,  West  Virginia. 


I.  G.  Mask. 


Remarks — We  have  grown  the  Oiant 
Wax  bean,  and  can  fully  endorse  all  our  cor- 
respondent says  of  it.  The  Oerman  Wax  we 
have  not  seen. 


The  Japan  Plum. — Gen.  Nicholson  of 
New  Orleans  writes  to  the  American  Institnte 
Farmers'  Club  concerning  this  fruit :  'Tt  has 
been  cultivated  several  years  near  JNew 
Orleans  ;  in  mild  winters  immense  crops  are 
produced ;  the  trees  flcjwer  in  the  fall  and 
ripen  their  fruit  iu  February  and  March ; 
the.y  will  not  grow  from  cutliugs,  but  only 
from  seed.  I  planted  some  seed  twelve 
years  ago,  and  tlie  trees  have  been  bearing 
abf)ut  six  years ;  they  will  occasional!}'  bear 
in  four  to  five  years.  The  tree  is  a  fine 
evergreen,  and  is  cultivated  as  such,  indej 
pendent  of  its  fruit. 


Sept. 

"a  RARE  OPPOETUNITr 

FOR    A 

PROFITABLE    INVESTMENT. 

DESIRING  to  retire  from  business,  we  ofler  for 
Bale  tht!  ectiru  etock  of  the  DlPAGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES,  at  Naperville.  11].,  at  one-half  the 
wholetsale  prices.  The  grounds,  consisting  of  Bome 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  together  wiih  the  propa- 
gating and  plant  houses,  and  other  necer??ary  build- 
ings, will  be  sold  or  leased  to  the  purchaser,  as  he 
miiy  desire. 

Thes^i  Narseriee  are  located  thirty  miles  we»t  of 
Chicago,  on  the  C,  B.  &  Q  R.  R..  over  which  pass 
daily  twelve  passenger  and  f*ome  thirty  freight  trains, 
afibrding  excellent  facilities  for  shipping  to  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  convenience  to  parties  wiirhing  to  visit  these 
Nurseries  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  locality  in  the 
StJite. 

B--lng  located  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago  and  its  many  suburban  towns,  with  their 
rapid  growth  and  increasing  demand  for  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants,  for  ornamont  as  well  as  for  fruit,  atTurdmg 
an  almofit  unlimited,  conven  ent  n  arket,  makes  t*  e 
litcation  of  these  Nurseries  the  most  desirable  in  the 
Northwest.  Our  stock  is  groun  with  a  due  regard 
to  this  demand,  as  well  as  the  general  demand  of  the 
country.     Our  (acilities  for  propagating  are  superior. 

A  correspondence  or  visit  is  requested  from  any 
one  wishing  to  purchase. 

LB  WIS  EI^IiS^VORTH  &  CO., 

Proprietors  of  the  DuPage  County  Nurseries, 
No  9  3m.  Naperville,  111. 

American    Larclil 

Birch, 
Sugar  Maple, 
Evergreens, 
Osage  Plants, 
Cherry  Trees, 

American  Larch,  10  to  90  inch fS.OOper  Iflfln 

"  "       20to30inch (i.OOperlOOO 

•'  "        2to  8feet$.3?9  lOOor  8.00  per  1000 

Sn!?ar  Maple  4  to  10  inch $3  p -r  1000— 5,C00,  ?10 

E.  R.  Cherry  Trees  in  largre  quantity. 
Osage  Plants,  $1,  for  Fall. 

Address  S.  L.  KEITH, 

Im.  PALAllNB,  ILL. 

FOR    SAI.E! 

THE  GENUINE   AND  CELEBRATED 


Miner    Plum    Tree, 


GROWN  from  Root  Cuttings,  and  are  not  grafted, 
(^o  when  they  tprout  from  the  root  the^-  will  be 
the  gtraiue  "  tame  plum,*'  and  are  longer  lived  than 
any  Qitmi  known  plum,  attaining  the  diameter  of  IJ 
inches,  and  still  sound  and  thrifty. 

5  fuet  and  upward,  per  100 $50.00 

4  to  5  feet,  per  100 40.00 

Warranted  the  genuine  "M  ner,"  and  satiafaction 
given 
No  charge  for  packing  and  delivering  to  Depot. 

CHARLES    WATERS, 

SPBiNQVALE,   YEJRNON  CO  ,   WIS. 

ALL  THE  NEW  GRAPES! 

MARTHA,  EUMELAN.  ARNOLD'S  NEW  HT- 
brid-,  Othello,  Cornucopia,  Bryint,  Autuchon, 
and  Cauflda;  Walter,  Una,  Cottaye.  Black  Iluwk, 
Silem,  Hine,  Telegraph,  Lora'n,  Weehawken,  &c., 
»fec  Also,  a  eplenaid  stock  of  Delaware^,  C'oncurds, 
Hartford-.  Ivet-.  all  Rogers*  Hybrids,  Allen's  Hybrids, 
Norton's  Virginia,  Rebecca.  Diana,  and  all  other  val- 
uable kinds.  Also,  Blackberries,  h'aepberries,  Cur- 
rants, Strawberries,  Goosebi^rries,  &c.  Also,  a  fine 
f?tock  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Roses, 
Verbenis.  Geraniums,  Shrubs  and  Flowers  and 
Foliai:©  Plants  in  great  variety. 

Siecial  attention  is  given  to  the  new  w^ile  grape, 
mAUTHA,  the  mo^t  reliable  and  valuable  white 
grape  ever  otiercd  lo  ihe  public 

Send  two  3  cent  stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalouge 
and  Piice  List,  to 
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No.9tf. 


GEO.  W.  CAfi^PBELL, 

DELAWARE,  GBIO. 


GET  THE  BEST. 

Webster's  Unsbriiiged  Dictionary. 

10  000  Wordi'  and  Mmnings  not,  in  o/htr 
'  Dictionaries. 

3000    Engravings.      IS40  Pages 
Quarto. 

Glad  to  add  my  testimony  in  its  favor. 
[Pres't  Walker  of  Harvard.] 
1?very  scholar  knowsitsvalue. 
\l  tW.  H-  Prescott,  the  Historian.] 

The  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Language. 
[Dr.  Dick,  of  Scotland.] 


The  best  guide  of  students  of  onr  langnas-e. 
[John  G.  Whitiier.] 
He  will  transmit  his  name  to  latest  po  teiity, 
[Chancellor  Kent.] 
Etymological  parts  surpasses  anything  by   earlier 
laborers.  [George  Bancroft.] 


B 

E 


earine  relation  to  Language  Principia  does  to 
Philosophy.  [Elihu  Burritt.] 

xcels  all  others  in  defining  scientilic  turms. 

[President  Hitchcock.] 

So  far  as  I  know,  best  dcfiuiLg  Dictionary. 
[Horace  Mann.] 
Take  it  altogether,  the  surpnsging  wurk. 
[Smart,  the  Englieh  Orthcepist.] 

A  necessity  for  every  intelligent  family,  student, 
teacher,  and  professional  man.  Wbat  library  is  com- 
plete without  the  best  English  Dictionaij  ? 

WEB.nTER'S  national  PICTORIAl  DICTIONARY. 

1040  Pages  Octavo.     600  Engra-rings. 
Price  $6. 

The  work  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Dictionary,  just  the 

thint'for  the  million. — American  Educ  tlional  itonth  y 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MEERIAM,  Springfield, 

Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

IOWA   CITY    NURSEEY! 


250,000  Apple  Trees, 

2  and  3  years  old,  very  cheap  in  large  quantities. 

Pear,    Plum   and    Clierry    Trce§, 
GRAP£  VIXES  AND 

SMALL   FRUITS, 

ORNAMEXTAl.    TREES, 

Apple  &.  Pear  Stocks, 

Apple  and  Osage  Seed, 

IN  THEIR  SE.\SON. 
No.O.  H.  STKOHM,  Proprietor. 

NURSERY     STOCK  I 

A  general  aseortment  in  both  the 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Departments, 

Well  grown,  healthy,  and  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
the  We;t.    A  large  ttock  of 

Small  Evergreens, 

of  our  own  growing,  trans-planted,  and  also  In  seed 
bed,  ready  f-jr  transplanting. 

nosss ! 

A  full  assortment  In  all  the  various  classes. 

We  give  our  pers-»nal  attention  to  filling  and  ship- 
ping orders  eent  out  from  our  Nurseries,  and  are  pre,- 
pared  to  fill  orders,  whether  large  or  email,  with 
prompinepi*  at  d  dispatch. 

Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 

Proprietors  of  the  VuPage  Covnty  yvrseries, 
(L.^m  NAPEB7JLLE,  ILL. 

EBER,  W.,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Fruits,  Sweet  Potatoes  and 
Plants,  Qaincy,  111. 


FOKTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

— IN— 

Western   Orcharding 

ENABLES  THE 

Lacon   Nursery   Company 

To  propafrate  only  «nch  varieties  of  FRUITS  as 
ar-j  adapted  to  Western  soils  and  climate.  We 
now  oiler  of  onr  own  growing  a  lull  assortment  of 
everything  desirable  in  the  Nnrsery  line.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Prices  as  low  as  any  responsible 
parties.    Send  for  free  p' ice  lists.    Addrets 

D.  B.  WiER,  Manager, 

Aug.  15, 1870— noOtf.  LACON,  ILL. 

FRUIT  Ai^D  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  AUTUMN  OF  1870. 

WE  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers 
to  onr  large  and  complete  stock  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Friilt  Trees. 
Grape  Vines  and  Smali  Fruit. 
Ornamental  Trees,   Sliriib-  and  Plants. 
New  dc  Rare  Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees. 

Descrip'ive  and  Illustrated  priced  C.italognes  pent 
pre-paid  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

No    1— Prui  s,  10c.     No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
No.  .5— Greenhouse,  Sc.    No.  4— Wholesale,  Free. 

Address       ELLWANCER  &  B  <^  RR Y, 
ROCHESTER.  N.   Y. 

FKtabllsIied  1S40.       No.9  2m. 

FB.'D'ZT    TSISES! 


Pike     County    Nurseries ! 

ESTABLIISHED    1835. 

One  Million  Apple  Trees, 

ONE,  TWO,  AND  TH    EE  YEARS  OLD— Large 
at-BOrtment  of  be(-t  Western  Varieties. 
Good  stock  of  other  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants. 
Agents,  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  with 
Good  Stock  at  Low  Rates.    Planters,    order  direct; 
club  together  for  luwer  prices.    Order  earl . . 

Descriptiv  ■  or  Wholesale  Catalogue  sent  on  appli- 
ca'ion.    Address 

STARK,  BARNETT  &  CO., 

No.9  3m.  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

Marengo  Siberian  Nurseries. 

100*000  Mareugo  Winter  Crab  or  Siberian  Winter 
Apple  Trees,  1,  2.  and  3  years  old.  including  4  varie- 
tieti— Marengro,  Chicaj^o.  Winter  Gem,  and  Ki^hwau- 
kee.    Retail  Price  List  and.Circulare  on   pplication. 

lOO.flOO  Tran.«cendant,   Hiplop,  Cherry,  and    Large 
Red  and  Yeilow  Siberian  Crabs.  1  to  3  years. 

.^0  000  Duchess,  Ben  Davis,  and  other  leading  hardy 
kinds,  1  to  'S  yrs. 

The  above  stock  will  he  sold  low  for  cash  or  ex- 
changed at  reasonable  rates  to  Nnrserymen. 
200.000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  year,  No.  1. 
SO.CO'J  Pear  Seedlings,  1  year,  No.  1. 

C.  ANDREWS, 

Maren;,ro,  III. 

Painesville  Nurseries ! 


No  Better  Assortment  in  the  Western 
States ! 

Catalogues  free- Nos.  1,  2  and  3  for  Planters;  No. 
4  for  Ihe  Trade  only.    Address 

STORRS,  H^RRISOIV  &  CO., 

FAINESWLLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

Cla.ests.'ut   Trees ! 

1,100,000-4  Inches  to  4  Feet  High! 

Best  Timber  and  Nut  Tree   planted.    A  16-page 
catalogue,  with  prices,  free.    Address 

STORRS,  HARRISOIV  &  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

PRATT   &   CO.,    General    Nursery;    Fruit  Trees  a 
specialty,    Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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SMALL   t^BtUITS  CHEAP. 

I  am  offering:  to  the  Trade  and  those  buying  largely, 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants, 
&c.,  &c.,  full  20  per  cent,  lower  than  ever  before. 

Vines  grown  on  new  land,  very  strong  and  healthy. 

Don't  fail  to  get  my  prices  before  purchasing. 


North  East,  Pa. 


S.  J. 


ALLI9. 
iio9-3t. 


CHIMES'  GOI<D£2lTI 

I  HAVE  a  fine  Et.ick  of  one  and  two  year  old  Apple 
trees  of  this  sort— warranted  true  to  name.    This 
is  one  of  the  most  reliable  ever-bearing  sorts,  and 
mwurpassed  in  quality.    Terms  reasonable,  for  large 
or  siuail  lots. 
I  have  also  a  general  assortment  of 

iNursery  Stock  for  Sale ! 

J^~  Correspondence  solicited. 

IRA    PHILLIPS. 

Seosanqua,  Iowa,  Aug.  15.  1870. 


DARTT.  E.  H.  S.,  Hardy  varieties  a  specialty  ;  also, 
a  stock  of  the  Tetofsky  Apple.    Owaionna,  Min. 


J.  N.  WHITNER. 


R     H.   MARKS. 


WHITNER  &  MARKS, 

Civil     Engineers 

— AND- 

REAL    ESTATE    AGENTS, 
MELLONVILLE,     -    -    FLORIDA. 

WILL  SELL  20,nori  acres  of  choice  private  lands- 
pome  improved— all  very  valuable,  and  cou- 
venient  to  Eavigalion.  They  will  also  plant  out 
Orange  Groves,  enter  State  lauds,  locate  homeste  ids. 
select  eligible  sites  for  residences,  execute  deeds  of 
conveyance,  mortgages,  &c.;  supply  approved  fertili- 
zers for  tropica  fruit  irees  at  manufacturers'  prices, 
expenses  added  ;  and  perf^^rm  all  work  pertaining  to 
their  line  of  business  promptly,  and  on  reasonable 
terms. 

J.  S.  DOWNER  &  SONS,  Forest  Nui'sery,  J*'aii'view, 
Toiid  County,  Ky. 

T"WO    SXriTDnED 

BUSHELS  OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED,  planted  on 
deeply   treiiched  ground,    and    kept   free  from 
weeds  by  faithful 

-WORSMEZT. 

Will  raise  No.  1  plants  enough  to  set  two  thousand 
miles  of  fence  not  to  be 

'WHSCHIED 


By  high  winds  or  breachy 
otter 


stock:  all  of  which  we 


02T 


Favorable  terms  by  the  thousand  or  milliou,  at 
wholesale  or  retail.  Our  facilities  for  shipping  to 
any  point  on 

THE  RAZZiKOiiD 

Are  unsurpassed.  To  those  desirinc;  to  purchase  by 
the  cur  load,  we  can  offer  t-pecial  inducemeuti?.  Also 
a  fioe  lot  of  two-year  old  Apple  Tries,  Deciduous 
and  Evergreen  Tree  Seedlings  at  lowest  rates. 

Get  our  terms  before  purchasing.    Price  list  fur- 
nished on  application.    Address 

BARNES  BROS.  &  CO.. 

4m  Young  America,  Warren  Co.,  111. 


BEE  ]me:n^ 

Slionld  all  take  the 

APSCTTLT-D-mST, 

THE  only  Bee  Journal  in  the  West,  and  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States  that  has  no  patent  hive 
to  pull'.    Liberal,  free,  and  independent. 

Monthly,  at  $1.0(J  a  year.     Volume  second  com- 
mences with  July. 
CIrculaiion  large— advertising  rates  low. 

Address  W.  G.  CHURCH, 

July  2m  Mexico,  Mo. 

WHITNEY  &   RICHARDS,    Hardy    Grape    Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  &c.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
DEAN,  J.  A.,  General  Nursery,  Blue  Earth,  Minn. 


NURSERYMEN  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS,  ATTENTION! 


Concord,  Ives'  Seedling,   Hartford  Prolific,  Perkins, 
Delaware,  Rogers'  Hybrids, 

And  other  populai-  varieties  of  GRAPE  VINES,  1j  2  and  3  Years  Old, 
for  sale  singly  or  by  the  thousand. 


20  OOQ    d'5^*T»»'«+  T?ni«T^««     Mos'ly  of  the  following  kinds:    White  Grape, 

**'^»'^'^'»    Ni^  Vii^i^C^ilT,  ^AASJ^eS,  Versailles.  Cherry,  Imperial  White,  Victoria, 

Prince  Albert,  and  White  Provence. 


RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  GOOSEBERR'ES  AND  STRAWBERRIES, 

The  mo.>;t  Keli;ible  and   Popu  ar  Varieties.    TOOUSANDS  I 


Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Flowering  Shrulos! 


A    LARGE    STOCK. 
-O- 


Roses,   DaMias,  Peonies,  &;c.,    Bulbs  in  Variety. 

o 

iSTET^    ^V]Vr>    RAXiE    PLAINTS    A.    SPECIALTTT I 


Grape  Cuttings  by  the  100  or  100,000  at  Lowest  Rates! 

0 — 

Currant  Cuttings  per  1000  or  100,000  at  lunch  less  than  nsnal  rates. 


Mountain,  lowning,  Smiths,  American  and  Houghton  Seedling  Gooseberry 
Cuttings  by  the  100  or  10,000. 

REA'S  MAMnOTH  (JUIiNCE  ClTTIlVtfS,  PER  100  OR  1000. 
Cuttings  oftlie  nearer  varieties  of  n^eig>lia,  Deutzia,  Japan  Quince,  and  Sfrlnga. 

o 

Also,  Abele,  liombardy  Poplar,  Weeping  Willow,  and  oilier  varieties  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Sl>rub!>«  usually  $^i*oivu  I  rum  Cuttings  by 

tlie  100  or  1006,  at  one  Iialf  ilie  usual  rates. 

75,000  Pear  Cions  from  Young  Bearing  Trees. 

tS~SEND  FOR   Vi  BO  LEU  ALB  ASH  RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  TO 

ROBERT   SCOTT, 

8-3m.  liA  PORTE,  INDIANA. 

TiB  \Mili  or  Mm  M  of  tlie  f  est 


THE  EARLIEST  APPLE  KNOWN ;  admired  by  all  for  its  beauty  and  excellence.  It  stands  nnrlvaled 
for  an  early  market  apple.  For  eating  from  the  hand  it  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  early  summer 
apple.  It  beinjr  a  slightly  subacid  and  ariomatic  flavtir,  it  may  truly  be  called  the  poor  man's  apple,  as  it 
requires  but  litile  sugar  to  make  it  palatable  for  pies  and  sause.  A  constant  and  prolific  bearer,  and  its 
hardiness  for  the  North  is  unquestioned.  It  will  stand  the  climate  of  the  Red  Kiver  of  the  North,  where 
the  mercury  conceals.  No  man,  rich  or  poor,  can  aflord  to  do  without  it.  I  will  deliver  these  trees  at  any 
post-oflice  in  the  United  States,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  price,  in  October  or  November,  and  guarantee 
a  safe  transit: 

One  year  old,  (rem  8  to  10  inches,  per  dozen $6.00 

One  year  old,  from  8  to  10  inches,  per  two  dozen 10.00 

Two  years  old,  2  feet  high,  each •••• 1.00 

Three  years  old,  3  to  4  feet  high,  each I  50 

Discount;    T>y    tlie    CJxiantity. 

A'i<i-es«  J.  GOTTIiD, 

NURSERYMAN, 


Pomology,      Gardening,       Forestry,       Horticulture,      Rural     Architecture,      Bees. 
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No.  lO 


MARK    MILLER, 

Editor  and  Proprietor,      -      -       Dcs  Moines, 

J.  STAYMAN,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


single  Copy $  1.00 

To  a  Club  of  Five „ 4  SO  • 

Twenty 15.00 

With  an  extra  capy  to  the  agent,  without  re- 
gard to  size  of  club. 

ADVERTISING  RATES: 

10  lines,  first  insertion,  $2.50.  Each  .subse- 
quent insertion  SI. 2.5. 

One-fourth  column,  first  Insertion,  $5.00. 
Each  subsequent  insertion  S3.00. 

One-half  column,  first  insertion,  S7.00.  Eacli 
subsequent  insertion  jf5.00. 

One  column,  first  insertion,  $10.00.  Each 
subsequent  insertion  S5  00 

For  a  longer  continuance  than  three  months 
a  reasonable  reduction  will  be  made  on  the 
above  rates. 

i®-  Fifty  per  cent  will  be  added  to  the  above 
rates  when  set  In  double  measure. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

The  Lawver  Apple— More  of  its  History. 

In  the  Sept.  No.  of  the  Pomologist,  its 
Kansas  editor  criticises  somewhat  sharply, 
the  history  of  this  uoble  fruit.  Sharp, 
shrewd,  keen  fellows — those  Kaiisans  who 
have  given  birth  to  Kansas  fame.  Like  the 
foud  mother  they  see  nothing  in  other  chil- 
dren to  be  compared  to  her  darllDgs.  We 
often  smile  at  this  jealous  love  of  the  Kan- 
saus.  Well,  they  are  workers!  It  would 
have  puzzled  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  have 
worked  up  such  an  apparent,  inconsistent 
history  of  this  apple  ! 

Now,  I  never  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  Report  for  1868.  In 
1867  I  had  written  to  some  private  friends 
who  had  asked  for  a  history  of  this  apple, 
that  I  had  just  visited  the  original  tree  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Buriehter,  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  who  said — "  .some  15  years  ago  I  went 
down  to  Liberty  to  sell  butter,  and  the  gro- 
ceryman  gave  me  a  big  apple,  like  the  Mis- 
souri Superior.  My  wife  said,  'plant  the 
seed  ; '  it  was  in  April.  I  planted  it  beside 
a  stump— you  can  sec  the  roots  there  now. 
I  thiuk  it  bore  in  5  years  from  the  seed. 
Once  it  got  broke  down,  but  for  7  or  8  years 
it  has  borne  some  every  year.  I  sold  the  fruit 
last  year  for  $-1.00  per  bushel  in  Kansas 
City." 

Extracts  from  what  I  wrote  were  publish- 
ed, and  I  suppose  by  the  time  they  were  cop- 
pied  into  the  Agricultural  Report,  Mr.  Bu- 
richter's  name,  and  the  quotaticm  marks  were 
left  out.    My  particular  attention  was  en- 


grossed in  testing  the  qualities  of  the  apple, 
rather  than  to  these  minor  facts.  I  cannot  be 
responsible  for  changes  others  may  make. 

I  bought  the  cions  and  several  bushels  of 
apples,  and  sent  them  to  many  Pomologists 
over  the  Union,  to  have  them  examined  and 
tested.  I  have  had  plates  painted,  framed 
and  sent  to  leading  men  and  societies,  in 
order  to  bring  into  notice  so  valuable  a  fruit ; 
so  far  the  tree  does  well.  Again  I  wrote 
in  my  publication  on  the  Fruits  of  Western 
Missouri,  that  the  Lawver  originated  here, 
(meaning  in  Western  Missouri).  The  next 
discrepancy  I  never  dreampt  of  till  the  as- 
sistant editor  pointed  it  out.  In  the  fall  of 
1868, 1  wrote  the  article  in  which  I  said  it 
was  discovered  last  year.  Well,  the  publica- 
tion was  delayed  to  the  beginning  of  1869, 
in  which  case  it  should  have  said — the  year 
before  last,  for  it  was  in  1867  it  was  discov- 
ered and  brought  into  notice.  Again  he 
does  me  injustice  in  not  publishing  the  dif- 
ferent report  which  he  says  I  made  in  1870. 
I  will  here  give  it  in  full  and  let  it  speak  for 

itself. 

Lawver  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bu- 
riehter, near  Parkville,  Mo.,  and  named  Law- 
ver as  a  compliment  to  A.  M.  Lawver,  Esq., 
of  Southpass,  111.,  for  his  industry  in  collect- 
ing new  Southern  and  Western  fruits.  The 
Prairie  Farmer  says :  "It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  apples  we  have  ever  seen."  Judge 
Norton  says :  "  No  description  or  painting 
can  equal  the  reality."  Our  most  prominent 
fruit  growers  are  unanimous  in  awarding  it 
the  standard  of  beauty  and  flavor.  Dr.  War- 
der speaks  of  it  as  "  best  of  its  season."  It 
sold  last  year  for  double  the  price  of  any 
other  apple.  Fruit  large,  dark  red,  very 
smooth  and  glossy  ;  flesh  white,  sometimes, 
slightly  stained  with  red  ;  crisp,  sprightly 
aromatic,  rich  cranberry  flavor ;  popular  with 
the  train  boys,  sells  better  than  oranges. 
Tree  product"ive,  thrifty  and  hardy,  and  of 
fine  proportions — scarce. 

Geo.  S.  Parks. 

ParksviUe,  Mo.,  Sejtt.  13,  1870. 

<■»■» 

For  the  Western  Pomologist : 
Growls  From  Pottawattamie.— The  Sibe- 
rians. 

Ed.  Pomologist: — Give  me  a  chance  to 
poke  that  modern  deciple  of  that  wonderful 
Egyptian  of  whom  "Cosmo"  ao  feelingly 
speaks  in  the  September  No.  He  migrates; 
he  rests  at  Council  Bluffs. 


Being  a  follower  of  the  Goddess  Pomona, 
he  seeks  congenial  spirits.  His  heart  is 
made  sad  by  the  discovery  that  but  few  are  in 
the  right  path,  and  the  taste  of  those  few 
so  depraved  that  they  were  planting  largely 
of  Russian  and  Siberian  Crabs.  Pray,  friend 
Phillips,  what  do  you  mean  by  Russian 
Crabs  ?  Is  it  that  lot  of  hash  consisting  of  all 
sorts  of  crabs,  seedlings,  and  trash  that  those 
"  Blessings  "  have  so  kindly  been  distribut- 
ing in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  who,  by 
some  hocus  poeus  have  succeeded  in  making 
our  honest  people  believe  they  were  laboring 
for  public  weal,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
weasel-skius  when  they  charged  them  only 
one  dollar  each.  ? 

If  you  mean  the  Tetofsky  apple  I  can  as- 
sure you  they  are  almost  as  sairce  as  hens 
teeth  in  this  region.  You  say  they  are  "a 
very  poor  substitute  for  fruit."  Do  you  call 
them  nuts  or  vegetables  ?  We  call  tliem  good 
fruit  here,  especially  when  we  lack  for  some- 
thiug  extra  fiue.  For  the  last  two  years  we 
Bluffiteshave  been  sending  crabs  to  Burling- 
ton, getting  four  dollars  per  bushel.  Is  this 
sending  coals  to  Newcastle?  Or,  perhaps 
they  are  buying  them  merely  to  show  the 
"  old  settlers  "  about  there,  how  depraved  our 
tastes  are.  Mr.  Phillips  says  that  our  "Mr. 
J.  W.  Damon  is  a  practical  man,  and  thor. 
oughly  understands  his  business,"  Facts ; 
but  this  same  practical  man  is  planting  crabs 
by  the  hundreds,  his  neighbors  in  less  quan- 
tities; aud  why  ?  I  can  tell  you  why.  It  is 
because  they  bring  the  fruit.  They  are 
as  sure  to  bear  as  an  early  Richmond 
Cherry.  Thrown  into  the  ground,  stuck 
in  the  sod,  bruised,  broken,  forsaken,  (except 
at  apple  time,)  and  still  they  bear ;  and  des- 
pised though  it  may  be  to  some,  it  is  never 
left  alone  in  its  glory  to  perish.  When  we 
fail  to  be  able  to  tickle  our  palate  with 
Gages  aud  Golden  drops,  do  we  not  seek  our 
native  plums  and  call  them  first  rate  ?  When 
the  Oxhcart  fails  us  do  we  not  call  the  Early 
Richmond  A,  No.  1?  Let  us  be  tliaukful  for 
what  we  h:ive,  ever  striving  for  the  belter. 
What  a  wonderful  improvement  iu  Siberian 
crabs  has  been  wrouglit  in  a  few  years  past. 
With  like  progress  for  two  or  three  years ! 
and  some  rara  avis  will  appear,  of  size  like 
Mammoth  Pii)pius,  at  fabulous  prices,  put- 
ting the  pottito  mania  in  the  shade;  and  the 
whole  crowd  of  crab  ridiculers  will  run  to 
see  the  great  prodigy,  and  eat  it  too,  to 
please  their  friends. 

Council  Bluffs.  H.   C.  RiTMOND. 
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October 


Fair  of  the  Iowa  State  Hortic'l  Society. 

The  Fmirlh  Aunnal  Fair  of  llie  Iowa 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Keo- 
kuk, Sept.  12lh  to  IGih. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  MATHEWS. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Iowa  State  Horikul 

tural  Society : 

Such  periodical  gatherings  or  social  feasts  of 
the  agriculturist,  the  horticulturist  and  the 
fruit  culturist,  as  tliis,  to  celebrate  the  varied 
annual  returns  of  their  toils,  are  not  in  the  in- 
ventions of  yesterday  nor  practice  of  modern 
times  only,  but  so  ancient  as  to  be  almost  coe- 
val with  the  productions  of  grains,  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers,  upon  the  earth.  Indeed  ibeir 
antiquity  has  rendered  them  well  nigh  sacred 
to  the  gieat  laboring  classes  who  compose  the 
bone  and  sinew,  the  essential  foundation  and 
support  of  all  countries. 

While  atrriculture,  horticulture  and  pomolo- 
gy have  their  separate  spheres  and  modes  of  op- 
eration, set  the  important  interests  they  sever- 
ally represent  are  so  inseparably  connected,  in- 
terwoven and  entwined  together,  that  like  the 
vines  which  have  erown  and  extended  their 
brauchet,  and  twisfed  their  numerous  tendrils 
a'ouud  the  limbs  and  loliage  of  adjacent  trees, 
their  separation  is  impossible  withjut  lutlicliug 
serioas  injury  to  all.  For  this  reason  it  is  for- 
tunate that  the  Iowa  State  Atcricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies  have  taken  a  correct 
view  of  the  matter  and  united  their  periodical 
fairs  or  exhibitions  of  their  several  produc- 
tions. 

While  I  am  quite  sure  that  one  of  these  au- 
tumnal festivalK  in  the  West,  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated,  and  therefore  I  would  not  un- 
dertake a  description  ;  I  cannot  in  this  connec- 
tion relraiu  from  making  a  quotation  from  one 
of  our  best  American  writers  and  naturalists, 
whose  graphic  delineation  of  what  a  New  Eng- 
land fair  was  thirty  years  ago,  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting by  way  of  comparison  with  the  pres- 
ent times  in  the  "FAR  west."     He  says  : 

"As  I  pass  along  the  streets  of  our  village  on 
the  day  of  our  annual  show,  where  it  usually 
happens  that  the  leaves  of  the  elms  and  button 
woods  begin  first  to  strew  the  ground  under  the 
breath  of  the  October  wind,  the  lively  spirit  in 
their  sap  seems  to  mount  as  high  as  any  plough- 
boy's  let  loose  on  that  day  ;  and  they  bear  my 
thoughts  away  to  the  rustling  woods  where  the 
trees  are  preparing  for  their  winter  campaign. 
This  autumnal  festival  where  men  are  gathered 
in  crowds  in  the  streets  as  regularly  and  by  as 
natural  a  law  as  the  leaves  cluster  and  rustle 
by  the  wayside,  is  naturally  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  fall  of  the  year. 

"The  low  of  the  cattle  in  the  streets  sounds 
like  a  hoarse  symphony  or  running  bass  to  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves.  The  wind  goes  hurrying 
down  the  country  gleaning  every  loose  straw 
that  is  left  in  the  tield,  while  every  farm-lad, 
too,  appears  to  scud  before  it.  Having  donned 
his  best  pea-jacket  and  pepper-salt  waistcoat, 
his  unbent  trousers,  outstanding  rigging  ol 
duck,  or  kerseymere,  or  corduroy  and  his  furry 
hat  withal ;  to  country  fairs  and  cattle  shows, 
to  that  rome  among  the  villages  where  the 
treasures  of  the  year  are  gathered. 

"All    the    lands    over    they    go  leaping  the 
fences  with  their  tough,  idle  palms,  which  nev- 
er learned  to  hang  by  their  sides,  amid  the  low 
of  calves  and  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
"From  steep  pine  lieariDg  mountains  to  the  plain." 

"I  love  these  sons  of  earth,  every  mother's 
son  of  them,  with  their  great  hearty  hearts 
rushing  lumultuously  in  herds  from  spectacle 
to  spectacle,  as  if  fearful  lest  there  should  not 
be  time  between  run  and  run  to  see  them  all. 

"Wise  nature's  darlings,  ihey  live  in  the  world, 

Perplexing  not  themselves  how  it  lo  hurled." 
Running  hither  and  thither  with  appetites  for 
the  coarse  pastimes  of  the  day,  now  with  bois- 
terous speed  to  the  inspired  negro  in  whose 
larynx  the  melodies  of  all  Congo  and  Guinea 
coast  have  broken  loose  into  our  streets  ;  now 
to  see  the  procession  of  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen, 
all  as  august  as  Osiris  or  the  droves  of  neat 
cattle  and  milch  cows  as  unspotted  as  Iris  or 
Jo,  such  as  had  no  love  for  nature  at  all, 
"Came  lovers  home  from  the  great  festival." 

"They  may  bring  their  fattest  cattle  and 
richest  fruits  to  the  fair,  but  they  are  all  eclips- 
ed by  the  show  of  men.    These  are  stirring  au- 


tumn days,  when  men  sweep  by  in  crowds  amid 
the  rustle  of  leaves  like  migrating  liucbes.  This 
is  the  true  harvest  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is 
but  the  breath  of  men  and  the  rustling  leaves 
is  as  the  trampling  of  the  crowd. 

"  We  read  now-a-days  of  the  ancient  festivals, 
games  and  processions  of  the  Greeks  and  Estru- 
cans  with  a  little  incredulity,  or  at  least  with 
little  sympathy  ;  but  how  natural  and  impres- 
sible in  every  people  is  some  hearty  greeting  of 
nature.  The  Corybantes,  the  Bachanites,  the 
rude  primitive  tragedians,  with  their  proces- 
sion and  great  song,  and  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  iPanathenaca,  which  appear  so  anti- 
quated and  peculiar,  have  their  parallel  now. 
It  is  worth  while  to  set  the  country's  people, 
how  they  pour  into  town ;  the  sober  farmer 
folks  now  all  agog,  their  very  shirt  and  coat 
collars  pointing  forward — collars  as  broad  as  if 
they  had  put  their  shirts  on  wrong  end  up- 
ward, for  the  fashions  always  tend  lo  super- 
fluity, and  with  an  unusual  springiness  in  their 
gait,  jabbering  earnestly  to  one  another. 

"The  more  supple  vagabond,  too,  is  sure  to 
appear  on  the  leaot  rumor  of  such  a  gathering, 
and  the  next  day  to  disappear  aud  go  into  his 
hole  like  the  seventeen  year  locusts,  in  an  ever 
shabby  coat,  though  finer  than  the  farmer's 
best,  yet  never  dressed,  come  to  see  the  sport 
and  have  a  haud  in  what  is  going  on  ;  to 
kuow  "  what's  the  row,"  if  there  is  any  ;  to 
be  where  some  men  are  drunk,  some  horse  race, 
some  cockerel's  hght, anxious  lobe  shaking  props 
under  a  table,  and  above  all  to  see  the  "  striped 
pig."  He  is  especially  the  creature  of  the  oc- 
casion. He  empties  both  his  pockets  and  his 
character  in  the  stream  and  swims  in  such  a 
day.  He  dearly  loves  the  social  slush.  There 
is  no  reserve  of  soberness  in  him. 

"I  love  to  see  the  herd  of  meu  feeding  heart- 
ily on  coarse  and  succulent  pleasures,  as  cattle 
ou  the  husks  and  stalks  of  vegetables.  There 
are  many  crooked  and  crabbed  specimens  of 
humanity  among  them,  run  all  to  thorn  and 
rind,  like  the  third  chestnut  in  the  burr,  so  that 
you  wonder  to  see  some  heads  wear  a  whole 
hat;  yet  fear  not  that  the  race  will  fail  or 
waver  in  them;  like  ciabs  thai  grow  in  hedges, 
ihey  furnish  the  slocks  of  sweet  and  thrifty 
fruits  btill. 

"This  is  nature  recruited  from  age  to  age, 
while  the  lair  and  palatable  varieties  die  out 
and  have  their  period. 

"This  is  that  mankind." 

Our  author,  with  all  his  classical  lore  and 
deep  thought,  could  not  ken  the  future  even  to 
the  present  day.  He  doubtless  gives  a  true 
delineation  of  what  a  Fair  was  in  Yankeedom 
thirty  years  ago.  But  while  we  may  recognize 
many  points  of  resemblance,  it  would  compare 
but  inditierently  with  one  of  our  immense  Mis 
stssippi  Valley  gatherings  of  the  preceul  lime. 
Those  were  simply  the  juvenile  days  of  "Yan- 
kee Dooule."  These  are  Ihe  maturer  times  of 
Western  progress,  marching  to  the  lune  of 
"Tramp,  tramp,  tramiJ." 

None  can  fail  lo  see  the  onward  and  upward 
tendency,  the  unprecedented  advance  of  the 
"Great  West"  in  agriculture  and  everything 
which  has  a  tendency  to  develop  our  untold  re. 
sources,  aud  to  promote  the  happiness  and  in- 
dependence of  the  masses  of  our  people.  To- 
day we  pass  along  one  of  our  railroads  and  find 
it  one  vast  stretch  of  unsettled  prairie.  In  a 
few  months  are  towns  of  several  hundred  inhab- 
itants strung  along  the  same  line  of  railway, 
aud  the  whole  country  dotted  and  covered  over 
with  houses  and  barns  and  cultivated  fields,  pre- 
senting at  first  to  a  contemplalive  mind  more 
of  the  magical  than  of  the  real,  as  though  these 
huge  freighted  trains  which  pass  and  repass 
dally  and  hourly  along  our  ever  extending  rail- 
road lines,  had  the  inherent  power  of  throwing 
off  and  scatleriug  for  miles  on  eacli  side  of  their 
passage,  inhabitants,  houses,  barns,  fences,  fields 
of  grain,  fruits  and  other  productions,  just  as 
the  sparks  are  thrown  off  from  the  fire  which 
propels  the  glittering  locomotives,  or  like  the 
thousands  of  nebula  which  are  seen  with  im- 
proved magnifies  to-day,  but  which  were  undis- 
covered on  yesterday.  Such  in  fact  is  the  un- 
heard of  rapidity  with  which  Iowa  is  being 
populated  and  her  improvements  advancing, 
that  none  can  realize  the  true  measure  of  her 
progress,  but  such  as  are  in  a  siluation  to  see 
for  themselves.  But  an  additional  feature  of 
real  interest  to  our  society,  is,  that  the  advance- 
ment in  fruit  growing  is  fully  equal  lo  the  gen- 
eral prosperity,  or  the  rapid  onward  movement 
in  any  other  industrial  department. 

New  orchards,  vinV-yards  aud  fruit  gardens 
are  annually  coming  into  bearing,  and  thous- 


ands of  trees,  vines  and  small  fruits  being 
]>lanted;  and  still  the  demand  is  on  the  increase, 
far  beyond  Ihe  supply  in  our  own  Stale;  espe- 
cially is  this  so  in  regard  to  ai.ple  and  cherry 
trees. 

In  my  efforts  last  spring  for  the  commence- 
ment of  an  "iron-clad"  orchard  on  the  State 
Agricultural  Farm,  there  were  several  kinds  of 
apples,  standard  sorts  of  which  I  could  not  ob- 
tain three  year  old  trees,  either  in  Iowa  or  any 
other  State,  from  reliable  establishments  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

From  my  experience,  then,  and  information 
since,  by  general  correspondence,  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  great  deficiency,  not  only  in 
Iowa,  but  in  all  other  States,  in  model  trees,  of 
approved  varieties  for  Western  planting. 

I  say  "modei  trees,"  because  next  to  hardi- 
ness aud  fruitfulness,  it  is  essential  that  trees 
should  be  trained  by  nursery  culture  in  uni- 
form and  symmetrical  shape.  There  is  as  much 
due  to  system  and  neatnecs  in  nursery  produc- 
tions as  ill  anything  else.  Men  of  ordinary 
taste  now-a  days  do  not  go  to  nurseries  to  buy 
brush  merely,  but  to  purchase  handsome  and 
thrifty  stock;  the  trees  as  nearly  uniform  in 
size  aud  shape  as  different  sorts  can  be  grown 
by  proper  training.  I  am  aware  that  some 
diflfer  with  me  in  this,  but  I  maintain  that  a 
farm  is  as  much  benefitted  at  least,  by  model 
improvements  and  fixtures  as  our  dwellings 
inside,  and  why  not  cultivate  taste  in  one  as 
well  as  in  the  other.  I  admit  that  a  bureau  or 
a  clothes  press  with  a  rough  and  unfinished  ex- 
terior, noi  even  iack-planed,  might  hold  and 
preserve  the  silks,  linens  and  calicoes  and 
other  family  habiliments  as  securely  as  it  taste 
fully  veneered  and  subjected  to  the  highest  pol- 
ish; but  how  many  can  you  find  who  will  not 
purchase  the  latter  if  they  have  the  means  of 
doing  so?  And  the  reason  is  surely  much 
stronger  in  the  selection  of  trees  than  in  parlor 
and  dining  room  appendages;  for  an  orchard  is 
a  permanent  improvement  or  fixture. 

If  wisely  selected  and  skillfully  inaugurated 
it  may  last  for  two  or  three  eenerations,  and 
for  years  become  more  valuable.  On  the  con- 
trary, household  goods  will  constantly  detrio- 
rate,  and  when  half  worn  out  m.iy  be  sold  for 
their  depreciated  value  and  new  articles  pur- 
chased ;  but  remember,  you  cannot  purchase  a 
new  bearing  orchard. 

To  grow  a  good  orchard,  is  a  ten  or  twelve 
years'  job  ;  so  you  had  better  start  right. 

If,  when  on  a  journey  you  miss  your  road  and 
travel  leu  or  fifteen  miles  in  a  wrong  direction, 
possibly  you  can  find  a  way  across  to  the  one 
you  should  have  taken,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
retrace  your  steps  to  where  you  bigan  lo  di- 
verge.    But  not  so  in  orcharding. 

If  you  have  planted  either  unhealthy  or  de- 
formed stocks,  you  have  no  remedy  but  to  dig 
them  out,  and,  as  the  lawyers  say,  commence 
"  de  novo."  Go  back  to  the  precise  point 
where  you  started,  and  be  assured  a  disappoint 
ment  and  loss  of  this  kind  cannot  be  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

While  in  most  parts  of  Iowa  this  year  we 
have  to  admit  a  signal  falling  ofl'  in  our  gener- 
al fruit  crop,  by  the  combined  causes  of  a  sud- 
den and  severe  freeze  inthe  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber, 1869.  and  a  late  frost  during  the  spring  of 
this  year,  we  have  reason  still  to  rejoice,  and 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  Great  Dispenser  ol 
all Dur  multiulied  blessings,  for  a  season  of  gen- 
eral health  and  prosperity,  and  for  the  fact  that 
in  no  part  of  our  country  are  failures  of  the 
fruit  crop  less  frequent  than  in  loVa. 

The  fall  freeze  was  extraordinary  and  unac- 
countable in  its  effects.  It  had  no  peculiar 
manner  of  doing  its  work.  The  most  hardy 
evergreens,  fruit  and  ornamental  liees  known 
in  the  Western  culture,  were  as  liable  to  be 
badly  or  even  fatally  injured  as  the  tenderest 
kinds.  The  American  Balsam,  or  Silver  Fir, 
Hemlock,  White  Pine,  American  Arborvilae, 
Cedar,  &c.,  were  among  the  victims.  The  Eu- 
ropean Balsam  Fir,  (Balsamea)  Eu.-opean  Silver 
Fir,  (Pectinata,)  Blue  Spruce  of  the  French, 
(Abies  Coerulea,)  Austrian  Pine,  Siberian  Ar- 
borvilae, and  some  others  weie  not  injured  in 
the  least.  One  large  tree  of  European  Larch, 
in  ray  grounds,  was  badly  hurt.  Many  hardy 
kinds  of  apple,  such  as  Ben  Davis,  were  aflVcted 
severely,  and  in  other  in.stances  entirely  killed. 
Sometimes  the  top  of  the  tree  betokened  the 
work  of  the  destroyer  and  in  other  instances  only 
the  stock  near  the  ground  ;  each  partiiular  case 
undoubtedly  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  sap  current  when  the  freeze  came  on. 

In  regard  to  this  fait  frcize,  it  is  consolatory 
to  know  that   such   a   mortality   among  ever- 
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greens  and  other  extremely  hardy  trees  never 
occurred  in  this  country  before,  and  therefore 
will  not  be  likely  to  happen  very  soon  again. 
Nurserymen,  then,  need  not  be  discouraged  ; 
nor  is  there  any  reasonabhle  ground  for  dis- 
couragement to  those  who  wish  to  plant 
orchards. 

Sometimes  failures  occur  in  crops  of  grain 
and  every  agricuUural  production,  and  yet 
farmers  persevere  and  find  out  that,  all  things 
considered,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  farming 
countries  in  the  world.  So  shall  we  discover 
that,  although  subject  to  some  severe  reverses, 
such  as  are  txperiereed  in  all  human  affairs, 
Iowa  is  one  of  the  best  fruit  States  in  the  coun- 
try. I  mean  for  such  kinds  as  can  be  grown 
this  far  north  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Only  let  every  man  engaged  in  prouagating 
trees  and  small  fruits  for  sale  solemnly  resolve 
that  nothing  shall  be  sent  out  but  what  is  per 
fecily  hardy  and  prolific  in  the  locality  where 
it  is  to  be  planted,  and  very  soon  all  who  buy 
fruit  trees,  vines,  etc.,  etc.,  can  have  an  abun- 
dance. Do  not  be  alarmed  about  the  sale  of 
your  stock  amidst  our  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation and  general  thrift.  If  you  are  governed 
in  all  respects  by  the  foregoing  suggestions,  the 
demand  will  increase  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  least,  and  besides  having  done  a 
lucrative  business,  you  will  have  established  a 
reputation  tor  having  conferred  a  public  bene- 
fit, and  better  for  you  than  all,  have  conscience 
in  this  respect, 

''Void  ufotfeQse  toward  God  and  toward  men." 

I  feel  it  a  duty  to  talk  plainly  to  propagators 
on  this  subject,  for  the  more  X  st  e  and  learn  of 
the  plantings  and  failures  in  different  portions 
of  the  State  the  more  certain  I  am  that  the 
frauds  praeliced  upon  purchasers  have  been  far 
greater  than  in  any  other  branch  of  trade,  and 
tliat  uearij  all  serious  discouragements  to 
orcharding  have  grown  out  of  these  imposi- 
tions. 

I  allude  more  particularly  to  those  itinerant 
persons  and  companies  that  have  penetrated 
every  county,  township  and  town  alm()st,  and 
imposed  upon  our  citizens  the  dregs  of  Eastern 
nurseries  purchased  at  less  than  half  price  and 
disposed  of  at  higher  rates,  either  conscious 
that  they  were  worthless,  or  which  is  equally 
criminal,  knowing  and  caring  less  whether  they 
were  of  any  value  or  not.  A  million  of  dollars 
would  not  reimburse  the  loss  resulting  from 
impositions  ot  the  character  alluded  to.  I  see 
and  hear  of  instances  every  day.  Our 
local  nurserymen  have  labored  and 
toiled  uuder  great  disadvantages  on  ac- 
count of  this  class  ot  competition.  Until 
recently  there  has  been  a  rage,  I  might 
say  a  mania  for  foreign  trees  and  vines;  those 
cultivated  in  Eastern  States.  This  resulted 
principally  from  two  causes  :  First,  fr(7m  the 
tact  that  many  of  our  citizens  who  came  here 
from  the  Eastern  States  had  their  favorite  sorts 
upon  which  they  had  "fared  sumptuously"  lor 
years  at  the  old  homestead,  and  which  itinerant 
dealers  always  fiad  on  hand  in  abmidance^  spoil- 
ing 10  be  disposed  of  and  transplanted.  Sec- 
ond, because  of  highly  colored  plates  or  pic- 
tures, and  splendid  fiuits  done  up  in  brandy, 
alcohol,  or,  perhaps,  "sod-corn  whisky,"  and 
canicQ  around  iu  bottles  to  be  exhibited  to  cus- 
tomers, or  I  might  say,  victims,  and  by  men 
too,  whose  laudations  of  the  "maguifieeul" 
fruits  Ihey  had  for  sale,  were  even  more  highly 
colored  than  their  plates  or  bottled  specimens. 
Such  representations  and  claptraps  were  irre- 
sistible until  innumerable  failures  had  occurred, 
when  the  whole  thing  collapsed,  and  there 
are  now  many  farmers  that  will  set  their 
dogs  on  a  man  who  comes  with  bottled  spec- 
imens and  pictures  as  the  professed  rejire 
sentative      of       foreign      nurseries.  While 

paying  my  respects  to  this  class  of  dealers,  who 
at  least  have  been  respectable  in  numbers,  I 
would  do  injustice  to  them  if  I  did  not  give 
credit  for  an  exceptional  case  which  has  come 
within  my  knowledge,  in  which  one  of  their 
number  about  ten  jears  ago  conferred  a  special 
lavor  on  a  very  worthy  gentleman  and  near 
neighbor  of  mine,  while  atiempiing  to  practice 
upon  him  a  ^ros^  fraud.  This  neighbor  select 
ed  out  of  the  dealer's  multifarious  catalogue 
five  varieties,  ot  which  he  wanted  four  trees 
each,  and  which  wereaceordingly  labeled,  sold, 
trausteired  and  planted  out.  They  have  now 
been  about  five  years  in  bearing,  are  splendid 
trees,  quite  prolific,  and  are  every  one  the  gej 
uiue  Perry  Russet,  one  of  the  finest  Iowa  win- 
ter apples  for  general  culture  that  I  know  of. 
This  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
must  be  entered  on  ttic  credit  side  lor  what  it  is 


worth,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts. 
But  the  reaction  in  this  traffic  is  now  complete, 
and  the  demand  on  home  nurseries  is  far  be 
yond  the  supply. 

We  must  act  well  our  part  in  the  emergency. 
Let  us  cultivate  model  kinds  and  model  trees,  and 
we'sball  sell  readily  at  remunerative  prices, 
within  the  present  generation,  thousands  of  or- 
chards, vineyards  and  small  fruit  gardens, 
which  will  accumulate  in  our  illustrious  Hawk- 
eye  State,  and,  in  their  season,  be  found  al- 
most literally  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
their  attractive  and  luscious  fruits. 

FBUtTS   AND    FLOWERS, 

D.  W  Adams,  Waukon,  Allamakee  Co.,  the 
able  Secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, shows  71  varieties  of  apples,  among 
which  Mr.  Adams  recommends  for  best  winter 
apples  of  bis  section,  the  Ben  Davis,  Rawles 
Janette,  Talman  Sweet.  The  Golden  Russet 
does  well  usually,  but  is  Inclined  to  blight.  He 
has  in  his  list  the  Hyslop  Crab,  a  beautiful 
plum  colored  apple  of  a  size  almost  equaling 
that  ot  ordinary  apples. 

Of  the  Fall  varieties  he  recommends  the 
Faimeu-eas  the  apple  for  his  section.  The 
Fall  Orange  is  also  one  of  the  best.  The  St. 
Lawrence  is  the  handsomest  apple  in  his  collec- 
tion, a  large,  dark  colored,  streaked  apple  with 
a  flavor  that  compares  favorably  with  the  beau 
ty  of  the  fruit.  It  does  as  well  with  him  as  al 
most  any  other  variety. 

The  Saxton,  the  Dyer,  the  Duchess  of  Olden- 
berg,  are  also  excellent  varietie;!,  and  should  be 
in  every  northern  Iowa  collection.  The  Saps 
of  Wine  he  names  as  his  best  summer  apple. 

Mr.  Adams  has  4,000  trees  in  his  orchard, 
1,500  of  them  in  bearing.  This  shows  that 
fruit  can  be  raised  in  Iowa  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

This  season  the  best  show  is  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  orchardistshere  from 
Southern  Iowa  themselves  say  that  northern 
Iowa  has  done  the  best  with  fruit  this  season. 
I.  Hollingsworth,  Sandusky,  Lee  county,  shows 
sixty  varieties.  This  is  the  most  southern  lo- 
cality in  the  State  repieseated  in  the  fruit  line. 

For  winter  apples,  Mr.  H.  names  the  Ben 
Davis,  Jonathan," Grimes'  Golden,  Striped  Pip- 
pin, Canada  Red. 

For  fall  apples,  he  recommends  the  Maiden 
Blush,  the  Smoke  House  ;  for  early,  the  Red 
Asfraehan  and  Benoni. 

The  Hubbards  Productive  is  a  great  bearer, 
but  not  early.  The  orchard  includes  about  35 
acres. 

Mr.  H.  has  always  raised  the  choicest  of  fruit 
and  nearly  always  takes  the  first  premiums  at 
fairs  in  other  Slates  as  well  as  this.  Last  year 
and  this,  however,  his  trees  have  not  done  so 
well,  the  frost  last  year,  and  the  worms  this 
year,  hurting  his  crop. 

The  Mother  Apple  has  brought  him  more 
money  than  any  other,  and  he  regards  it  as  the 
best  apple  grown.  The  tree,  however,  although 
a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  of  the  best  quality, 
is  a  poor  grower. 

Oliver  Brook,  of  Denmark,  Lee  county, 
shows  aliout  40  varieties  of  apples.  He  names 
the  Genitan,  the  Big  Red,  with  some  of  the  va- 
rieties named  above,  as  the  most  profitable  ap- 
ples to  grow,  being  su/e,  hardy  and  good  bear- 
ers. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Wight,  of  Summitville,  Van  Bu- 
ren  County,  Iowa,  exhibits  26  varieties  of  ap 
pies,  most  of  them  -very  handsome,  showing 
that  the  ladies  taake  successful  orchardists. 

John  Grinnel,  of  Clay  t  n  County,  shows  an- 
other splendid  list,  as  an  additional  argument 
for  fruits  in  northern  Iowa.  The  choice  varie- 
ties are  much  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  Adams  list.  The  Golden  Orange  is  con- 
spicuous, and  is  as  good  an  ajipie  as  is  grown. 
The  Fall  Orange,  the  Strawberry,  and  others 
shown,  are  also  valuable  apples. 

Elwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  have 
on  exhitjiticm  .50  varieties  of  their  choice  pears. 
Mr.  Howard  Willey,of  Bloomfield  of  this  State, 
who  is  their  agent  in  S'  nthern  Iowa,  has 
charge  of  the  collection,  and  has  the  glory  of 
being  awarded  the  first  premium  in  advance  by 
the  crowd,  for  the  beautiful  show  of  which  he 
is  exhibitor. 

D.  Leonard,  of  Burlington,  has  26  varieties  of 
pears  and  90  of  apples.  His  show  is  asplendid 
one,  and  speaks  volumes  for  his  skill  as  a  fruit 
raiser,  and  for  his  section  of  the  State,  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  fruit  business.  Mr.  Leonard  we  were 
unable  to  see  to  get  his  views  as  to  best  varie- 
ties. 

GRAPES. 

John   How,  Keokuk,   shows  several  ef  the 


stardard  varieties,  and  also  a  Concord  vine  fes- 
tooned, with  the  largest  number  of  clusters 
that  we  ever  saw  on  one  vine.  It  was  wonder. 
ful  how  so  many  could  grow  on  so  little  space. 
There  must  have  been  near  a  bushel  of  grapes 
on  less  than  two  yards  of  the  vine. 

Dr.  Lyon,  of  Hancock  county.  111.,  shows  24 
varieties  and  has  as  many  more  at  home.  The 
Doctor  says  the  Ive's  seedling  is  the  grape. 
Hardy  and  a  splendid  bearer.  It  is  a  sweeter 
grape  than  the  Concord,  but  not  quite  as  large. 

Gen.  Bridgman,  J.  P.  Cornish,  Mrs.  Jas.  Mc- 
Queen, Conrad  Meister,  L.  F.  Barney,  Chas. 
Hubbell,  and  others  of  Keokuk,  make  a  fine 
show  in  this  line. 

Mrs.  Willis,  of  Hamilton,  111.,  in  addition  to 
other  fruit,  shows  flue  specimens  of  her  Month- 
ly Raspberries — having  a  section  of  the  bush 
alongside  of  dishes  of  luscious  ripe  ones,  filled 
with  the  berry  in  all  stages  of  growth  ;  the 
ripe,  half  ripe,  the  green  and  the  blossoms. 
She  has  sold  over  $.500  worth  from  a  half  acre 
this  season.  She  readily  gets  40  cents  per 
quart,  and  supplies  her  neighbors  daily. 

There  is  a  large  array  of  wine  bottles,  the 
principal  kind  being  the  Delaware,  the  Cataw- 
ba, Concord,  Clinton,  Virginia  Seedling.  We 
didn't  sample  any  of  it,  but  as  far  as  looks  go, 
we  give  the  premium  to  the  Catawba. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

The  show  of  plants  and  flowers  is  not  better 
than  that  of  the  June  Fair  at  Des  Moines. 
There  are  many  contributions  from  the  conser- 
vatories of  Keokuk.  Among  the  names  most 
frequently  occurring  in  the  collection  we  notice 
those  of  Mrs  P.  I.  Lomax,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilkin- 
son, Mrs.  R.  H.  Huston,  Mrs.  Wm.  Fulton,  Mrs 
P.  Vidal,  Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Voorhes, 
of  Keokuk,  with  a  few  from  points  near,  in 
Illinois. 

J.  C.  Westhal  &  Son,  of  Davenport,  have  a 
fine  selection  of  cut  flowers. 

On  the  flower  stand,  which  is  not  half  filled, 
is  placed  a  hundred  kinds  of  Candies  from  a 
Burlington  factory.  The  location  is  made  on 
the  principle  of  "Sweets  to  tbe  Sweet." 

A  novelty  In  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Hall  is  a 
miniature  fountain,  the  jets  being  enclosed  in 
arches  of  glass  tube.  The  water  is  broken  up 
into  sections  in  the  tube  by  the  admission  of 
air  at  regular  intervals,  and  thus  produces  a 
most  wonderful  optical  delusion,  it  appearing  a9 
though  the  glass  itsell  in  liquid  form,  was  flow- 
ing up  and  falling  back  again  into  the  basin  of 
the  fountain.  The  crowd  could  only  be  made 
to  disbelieve  this  evidence  of  their  senses  by 
placing  their  hands  on  the  tubes. 

* 

Planting  the  Cherry  Deep. — At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Rockfbrd  (111.)  Horticultni-iil 
Society,  Jufige  Milkr,  the  PrcsidcLit  of  the 
society  reiuarkeil  on  tlie  cherry: 

"  In  nofthern  Illinois  the  heart  cherries,  the 
sweet  variety,  could  not  be  advantageously 
cultivated,  while  the  acid  kinds  grew  in  per- 
f  ctioii  ;  the  new  England  scarlets,  the 
Holmes  cherries,  English  Morello,  and  the 
Early  Kichmoiid,  were  hardy,  and  iu  every 
respect  desiralilc  and  adapted  to  this  climate. 
WhL're  no  insects  injure  the  trees  or  the 
fruit,  these  trees  grow  well  and  bear  early 
and  plentilully  each  year,  and  richly  repaid 
file  cultivator  for  care  and  labor,  with  an 
abundance  of  delicious  cherries.  In  grafting 
cherries  a  number  ot  kinds  of  stocks  have 
been  used.  Some  grafted  on  the  Mazzard 
stock,' others  ou  the  Morello  and  Mahaleb. 
He  pref  rred  the  Mazzard  stock,  wliich  was 
])erlVetl3'  liardy,  and  not  troublesome  in 
sending  uji  sprouts  from  the  roots  as  the 
Morello.  t  he  Mahaleb,  a  French  stock,  was 
not  hardy  in  this  region,  and  dwarfed  the 
tree,  and  should  not  be  used  here. 

Mr.  Jrllrey  has  phmted  a  good  matij'  cherry 
trees,  but  those  that  were  deep  planted  had 
done  the  best  ;  had  some  two  feet  deep 
planted  ;  had  fruited  with  the  Morello  stocks  ; 
.•-aw  some  sprouts  last  year. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lake  asked  if  any  one  had  ever 
examined  the  roots  of  these  deep  planted 
trees. 

Mr.  Strachan  said  he  had  a  row  of  trees  ou 
an  average  of  eighteen  inches ;  some  over 
two  feet  ileep  planted  on  a  clay  soil ;  exam 
ined  the  roots  last  year  ;  all  sound  aud  good, 
aud  trees  do  well. 
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For  the  Western  PomologiBt. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Althougli  tlic  farmer  may  upou  hisj"  broad 
acrus"  raise,  wlicat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  etc.,  in 
abundance — tliough  his  orchard  may  bring 
him  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  cherries — 
and  ibis  small  fruit  garden  may  load  his  ta- 
ble with  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants 
and  grapes,  still  there  is  a  lack  which  can 
only  be  supplied  by  the  Vegetable  Garden. 
The  farm  will  furnish  tlie  bread  making  pro- 
ducts, the  orchard  and  small  fruits  the  des- 
ert, but  for  tlie  supply  of  cabbage  and  po- 
tatoes, tomatoes  and  squashes  we  must  look 
to  the  Vegetable  Garden.  Who  would  think 
of  housekeeping  without  thinking  of  the 
potato  supply,  and  what  cook  would  be  will- 
ing to  superintend  the  culinary  department 
of  any  establishment  without  an  assurance 
that  the  supply  of  vegetables  whould  never 
run  short  ?  Picture  to  yourself  the  state  of 
alTairs,  if  our  tomato-loving  friends  were  to 
be  denied,  but  for  a  single  season,  the  luxury 
of  a  good  tomato  stew,  or  the  condition  of 
things  in  German  settlements  if  cabbages 
were  raised  no  more. 

The  Vegetable  Garden  being  then  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  it  immediately  follows 
that  any  effort  at  improving  its  condition 
should  be  hailed  as  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Do  the  gardens  of  the  country  need  to  be 
much  improved,  is  a  question  which  scarcely 
need  to  be  asked.  A  glance  over  the  fence 
into  the  gardens  as  we  ride  through  the 
country,  will  give  a  belter  answer  than  I 
need  give  here.  Weeds  too  often  hide  every 
thing  else.  When  these  are  not  present,  too 
often  insects,  chickens,  and  other  depreda- 
tors are  found  in  such  abundance  that  the 
crop  is  small,  and  even  that  is  badly  injured 
and  almost  unfit  for  use. 

Suppose  even,  the  weeds  and  chickens  and 
insects  are  not  to  be  found,  in  how  many 
gardens  will  we  find  the  best  varieties  of  veg- 
etables ?  In  too  many,  the  same  varieties 
are  planted  now  that  were  introduced  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  as  if  the  owners  utterly 
ignored  the  fact  that  improvements  can  be 
made  in  varieties  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  in 
mowing  and  reaping  machines. 

In  others,  it  can  not  be  said  that  there  are 
any  varieties,  or  perhaps  a  better  way  of 
putting  it  would  be  to  say,  that  in  others  the 
vegetables  are  all  varieties  and  notldng  else. — 
No  distinct  type  can  be  found,  while  modi- 
fication and  mixtures  of  all  known  and  un> 
known  forms  can  be  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  Is  this  over-drawn?  I  judge  not, 
for  the  majority  of  gardens.  There  are  in 
the  aggregate  many  exceptions,  it  is  true, 
and  to  the  owners  of  these  exceptional  gar- 
dens I  would  give  all  honor,  and  would  call 
upou  them  to  throw   in  their  weiglit  and  in- 


fluence to  aid  in  bringing  about  abetter  state 
of  things. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  in  securing  a 
good  garden,  is  a  permanent  location.  The 
practice  which  is  quite  common  among 
very  many  farmers,  of  moving  their  gardens 
every  year  or  so,  is  a  bad  one  for  several 
reasons.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  under  good 
culture,  very  greatly  improved  by  deep 
plowing,  and  repeated  stirring  year  after 
year.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  bring  our 
prairie  ground  into  good  garden  condition 
and  he  will  be  well  assured  before  the  end  of 
one  year,  that  although  the  soil  may  appear  at 
first  siglit  to  be  in  good  condition,  yet  it  does 
not  work  easily,  is  full  of  the  germs  of  weeds 
and  in  many  cases  has  a  very  decided  tendau- 
cy  to  working  up  in  lumps  and  clods. 

After  a  few  years  of  deep  plowing  and 
thorough  hoeing,  the  ground  will  be  found 
to  work  more  easily,  and  if  proper  care  has 
been  bestowed  the  weeds  will  have  nearly 
all  disappeared. 

Another  reason  f  ir  having  a  permanent 
location  for  the  garden  is,  that  by  repeated 
manuring  and  plowing  the  chemical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  is  very  much  improved. — 
Take  any  piece  of  prairie  land  and  give  it 
one  good,  deep  plowing  every  year  for  half  a 
dozen  years,  keeping  the  grass  and  weeds 
from  growing,  and  tluis  exposing  the  ground 
to  the  reducing  action  of  the  sun,  rain 
and  frost,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  even 
if  no  manure  has  been  added,  the  ground 
will  be  found  to  be  in  a  much  richer  condi- 
tion than  at  beginning. 

One  great  thing  that  our  soil  needs  is  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  this  al<iue  would  add  much 
in  richness  to  most  of  our  soils. 

If  now  we  add  from  year  to  year  a  good 
coating  of  manure,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
there  will  be  a  great  chemical  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  These  results  are  not 
reached  however  in  one  year,  or  in  two  years, 
but  it  takes  a  number  of  years. 

What  folly  then  to  fit  a  place  for  a  garden 
this  year,  and  then  abandon  it  next,  fiather 
let  a  selection  of  a  site  be  made  and  then  let 
nothing  induce  you  to  move  it;  plow  it, 
drain  it,  manure  it,  year  after  after  year  and 
instead  of  your  garden  wearing  end  it  will  be- 
come riclier  and  far  more  easily  worked.  In- 
stead of  cold,  wet  ground  in  early  spring, 
you  will  have  a  soil  wliich  though  full  of 
moisture,  is  still  porous  and  warm.  Summer 
drouths  will  not  aft'ect  such  a  soil,  to  nearly 
so  great  an  extent  as  it  does  (that  which  is) 
newer  and  less  thoroughly  tilled.  In  fact,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  lliat  it  is  to  deep  cul- 
ture, such  as  the  best  gardens  now  receive, 
that  we  must  look  for  a  remedy  agaiust  the 
terrible  drouths  we  ocwsionaly  sufler — nor 
will  the  benefits  of  deep  culture  be  confined 
to  dry  seasons  alone,  for  it  is  found  that  a 
deeply  tilled  field  stands  a  protracted  wet 
spell  much  better  than  those  wliicli  are  culti- 
vated entirely  on  the  surface. 

I  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
importance  of  fixing  upon  a  permanent  lo- 
cation, for  the  Vegetable  Garden.  B. 

Iowa  Kgricvllitral  College  F^inn. 


For  the  Western  Pomoloijiet. 
The  West. 

In  the  August  No.  of  the  Pomologist,  D. 
B.  Wier  promised  to  give  us  thirty  years 
experience  with  varieties  of  apples  "  in  the 
West,"  and  Dr.  Stayman  gave  a  list  of  Roses 
•'  for  the  West."  Now  I  submit  that  though 
these  irentlemen  have  had  verv  valuable  ex- 
perience iu  their  own  localities  and  what  they 
have  learned  will  b'e  of  great  value  there 
yet,  to  "the  West,"  as  a  whole,  it  will  not 
apply.  Mr.  Wier,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gide- 
on, of  Minnesota,  Dr.  Stayman  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Tuttle  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  fcmith 
of  Iowa,  are  all  residents  of  "  the  West," 
and  have  been  long  and  faithful  students  in 
the  dear  school  of  experience.  Their  minds 
are  store  houses  of  costly  and  valuable 
knowledge.  No  one  would  think  of  lightly 
weighing  their  opinions,  yet  not  one  of  them 
is  qualified  by  experience  to  speak  for  "  the 
West."  Get  a  list  of  varieties  from  each  of 
these  gentlemen,  best  adapted  to  their  par- 
ticular section  and  you  will  find  one  list  that 
shall  not  contain  one  tenth  of  the  names  in 
another,  and  yet  each  one,  be  the  best  that 
could  possibly  be  made  in  the  author's  home. 

"  The  West,"  is  no  little  garden  patch  of 
uniform  soil  and  climate,  but  a  vast  domain 
stretching  through  several  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  and  embracing  great  diversity 
of  soil  and  wonderful  differences  of  climate. 
Inthe  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  that 
one  selection  of  varieties,  or  one  mode  of  culli- 
avtion  can  suit  all  portions. 

Let  not  us,  then,  who  live  in  "the  West" 
and  fully  realize  its  vast  extent  and  varied 
requirements,  commit  the  same  error  so  of- 
ten committed  by  our  Eastern  friends,  who 
thoughtlessly  including  Michigan,  Minneso- 
ta, Illinois,  and  Kansas  in  one  West,  make  one 
recommendation  cover  the  whole  ground. 
As  well  might  we  give  a  list  of  apples  and 
other  fruits  for  the  East,  and  expect  it  to  be 
exactly  adapted  to  Maine,  Virginia,  and  New 
Jersey. 

By  all  means  let  us  hear  from  Mr.  Wier 
for  we  all  want  to  know  about  the  resources 
and  requirements  of  our  different  sections, — 
But  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  distinctly  un- 
nerstood  that  the  Great  West  lias  many  and 
varied  r(  quirements  that  the  experience  of  no 
one  locality  can  supply. 

D.  W.  Adams, 

Waulcon,  loioa. 


Wilson  still  Ahead. — The  Ed.  of  the 
Gardners  Monthly  for  August,  sa,ys  a  rather 
extensive  tour  through  the  Strawberry 
regions  of  western  and  southern  New 
Jersey,  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  the  Wil- 
son's Albany  Seedling  is  still  the  most  popu- 
lar variety  with  the  market  growers.  In 
some  instances,  the  AgricuUxirist  was  highly 
depended  on,  and  again  Downer's  Prolific 
and  Boyden's  Green  Prolific  pistillate,  when 
grown  with  a  fertilizing  variety  were  popular 
in  some  instances.  It  was  ratier  mortifying 
to  our  love  of  progress,  to  find  sc  many  of 
our  new  and  mueh-be-jiraised  kinds  consign- 
ed to  such  an  early  tomb. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist: 

Raspberries  and  Apples. 

As  the  raspberries  liave  tiuislicd  their  har- 
vest, allow  me  a  word  of  commendation  of 
the  Ciucinnatti  Red,  which  has  been  the 
most  profitable  with  me  of  any  variety  for 
field  culture  for  the  last  twelve  years.  It  is 
of  fair  quality,  fine  color,  good  size  and  pro- 
lific of  fruit  and  suckers,  the  last  is  its  great 
objection  for  garden  grounds ;  it  will  bear 
carriage  to  market  tolerably  well,  is  in  bear- 
ing about  four  weeks,  and  escapes  the  drouth 
better  than  Philadelphia,  or  Purplecane,  and 
suflicieutly  hardj'  for  Southern  Wisconsin. 
If  the  Davison's  Thoruless  proves  prolific  it 
will  be  a  great  accession  to  the  Blackcap 
family — ten  days  earlier  than  Doolittle,  and 
two  weeks  earlier  than  Miami,  botli  of  which 
bore  the  first  fruit  this  year  with  me,  and 
the  Miami  has  done  splendid. 

Why  farmers  do  not  raise  enough  of  rasp- 
berries for  the  supply  of  their  own  table  the 
year  round  I  cannot  see.  If  they  would 
give  one-fourth  acre  of  ground  set  to  rasp- 
berries, the  same  culture  they  would  if 
planted  to  corn,  it  would  pay  them  in  health 
and  enjoyment,  in  dollars  and  cents,  more 
than  any  other  one-fourth  acre  on  their 
farm;  and  I  think,  four  to  one,  and  pay  too, 
the  j-ear  after  planting. 

"  Can't  get  the  plants,"  do  you  say?  The 
plants  can  be  sent  any  where  by  mail  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  postage  will  not 
be  one  half  cent  each. 

With  the  same  care  and  expense  for  the 
first  fifteen  years,  more  bushels  of  raspber- 
ries can  be  raised  from  the  same  amount  of 
ground  than  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  and 
never  an  entire  failure  of  a  crop.  Who  does 
not  like  raspberry  jam,  raspberry  pie,  rasp- 
berry canned,  raspberries  the  year  round? 

The  drouth  was  so  severe  with  us  the  last 
spring  and  summer,  that  very  much  of  the 
apple  crop  has  fallen.  The  varieties  that  liave 
held  their  fruit  best  are  Sops  of  Wine,  St 
Lawrence,  Kirkbridge  White,  Tallmano's 
Sweet  and  Golden  Russet. 

Sops  of  Wine  has  been  disseminated  large- 
ly throughout  the  Northwest,  under  the 
names  of  Wm.'s  Favorite,  which  is  almost 
identical  though  not  as  good  a  fruit,  and  the 
Earlj'  Washington.  I  liave  the  true  Sops  of 
Wine  under  the  three  names  from  diflferent 
sources.  The  tree  is  a  fine  grower  in  the 
nursery,  bears  3'oung  iu  the  orchard,  and  its 
apples  arc  souglit  after  by  the  boys  early  iu 
harvest,  a  little  before  Red  Astrachan.  Tree 
perfectly  hardy  and  every  way  worthy  a 
place  in  every  collection. 

St.  Lawrence  is  too  great  a  favorite  to  need 
any  commendation  from  us  ;  rather  tardy  in 
coming  into  bearing,  and  on  the  prairie  in- 
clined to  rot  before  maturity,  yet  being  so 
hardy,  and  fruit  of  first  quality,  it  cannot  be 
omitted  from  any  collection. 

Kirkbridge  White,  rather  a  new  variety  in 
the  West,  is  as  profitable  as  Duchess  for  the 


first  ten  years  from  planting.  Not  perfectly 
hardy,  yet  I  have  never  lost  a  tree  in  orchard, 
and  but  few  in  nursery.  Tree  very  upright, 
bears  very  young  and  full.  Apple  rather 
below  medium,  but  the  choicest  eating  apple 
for  August  and  September,  of  any  of  the 
many  kinds  I  am  fruiting. 

Geo.  J.  KELLOoa. 
Belle  Cottage  Nurseries,  JanesvUle,  Wis. 


The  Vine  Lock. 


We  here  present  the  illustrations  and  de- 
scription of  a  very  simple  contrivance  for 
securing  grape  vines  to  the  trellis,  stakes, 
sides  of  buildings,  or  any  other  object,  in  lieu 
of  twine  or  any  other  material  used  for  a 
similar  purpose.  It  is  made  of  small  wire, 
and  shaped  and  ap- 
plied as  seen  in  the 
illustrations.  The 
hooked  ends  clasp  the 
wire  of  the  trellis 
and  secure  the  vine  in  its  place  with  ample 
room  for  growth. 


When  vines  are  trained  to  stakes,  wooden 
trellis,  or  on  the  sides  of  buildings,  a  nail  or 
staple  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  trellis 
wire.    If  a  nail  is  employed,  the  clasp  liook 


is  placed  towards  the  head  of  the  nail.  For 
securing  horizontal  shoots  or  canes  the  de- 
vice has  a  different  form.    It  may  also  be 


used  on  small  fruit  and  ornamental  vines  and 
caues  requiring  support.     This  convenient 


and  economical  device  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  B.  F.  UnderhiU,  of  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

No.  1  represents  the  Vine-Lock  designed 
for  upright  or  oblique  shoots  or  canes. 

No.  3  represents  it  as  applied  to  the  wire, 
with  one  hook  closed  that  it  may  remain 
permanently  on  the  trellis. 

Nos.  3  and  4  represent  it  with  tlie  shoot 
or  cane  enclosed  and  secured  to  the  wire. 

In  pruning  the  ripened  wood,  the  cane  is 
cut  close  to  the  Vine-Lock  and  then  disengag- 
ed, leaving  the  latter  suspended  for  use  an- 
other year. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  the  inventor 
for  .his  Vine  Lock  is  a  saving  of  two  thirds, 
the  labor  required  for  tying,  unskilled  work- 
men in  tying  can  perform  the  labor,  the  vine 
is  secured  from  breaking  away  during  high 
winds,  no  danger  of  the  vine  being  girdled — 
its  durability,  (in  comparison  with  twine, 
bass  baric,  willow  or  any  other  like  materi- 
al) lasting  for  many  years.  Another  consid- 
eration is  cheapness — the  cost  per  1000  not 
exceeding  sevent3'-five  cents. 


Cropping  Orchards. 

I  noticed  recently  in  your  journal  commu- 
nications on  the  bad  policy  of  cropping 
orchards  with  grain.  No  doubt  your  cor- 
respondents are  right,  so  far  as  half  way 
culture  is  practised.  But,  under  good  culti- 
vation, no  such  condition  as  stunted  trees,  or 
mouse-car  leaves  of  a  velvety  color,  will  be 
seen.  Ever  since  I  came  to  this  neighbor- 
hood, I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  raised  here,  which  is 
a  very  profitable  branch  of  agriculture.  Not 
only  has  there  been  marked  success  in  the 
raising  of  apples,  but  also  in  peaches,  quin- 
ces, and  grapes.  Of  the  latter,  over  sixty 
acres  are  planted  out  on  an  area  of  about  four 
miles,  fronting  on  Lake  Erie.  But  to  return 
to  the  subject  of  apples,  I  will  try  to  show 
that  grain-growing  iu  orchards  is  not  all 
moonshine. 

Thirteen  years  ago  a  neighbor  of  mine 
had  about  three  acres  ot  orchard,  containing 
old  trees.  He  planted  the  remainder  of  the 
field,  about  three  acres  more,  the  old  as  well 
as  the  young  trees  being  mostly  R.  I.  Green- 
ings. Every  alternate  year  the  orchard  has 
been  in  fall  wheat,  yielding  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  other  years 
it  would  be  put  iu  with,  sometime  barley, 
peas,  beans,  or  corn,  always  yielding  a  heavy 
crop.  As  for  the  fruit  crop  it  is  spokeu  of 
far  and  wide,  and  all  admit  that  Mr.  Stover 
alwaj-s  has  a  heavy  crop  of  apples.  But  Mr. 
Slover  has  a  valuable  receipt  which  he  sup- 
plies to  both  land  and  trees.  Every  fali  all 
the  manure  made  during  the  year  is  put  iu 
the  orchard  to  be  plowed  under.  In  the 
spring  every  tree  is  looked  to,  and  all  unnec- 
essary wood,  young  shoots  and  sprouts  from 
the  root  removed.  The  trees  are  then 
washed  with  lime  and  wood  ashes,  the  mix- 
ture applied  with  a  splint  broom,  which 
efiectnally  removes  bark-lice  and  moss  from 
the  trees.  And  I  doubt  very  much  if  your 
correspondents  ever  saw  much  thriftier  trees, 
old  and  young,  or  that  bore  better  crops  of 
finer  fruit. 

I  could  mention  other  orchards,  set  out  13 
years  ago,  and  treated  pretty  much  the  same 
way,  witli  the  same  results. — C&r.  Canada 
Farmer. 
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Horticultural  Address 
Delwered  before  t/ie  Iowa  EdDierti  Ilorticultural 
Society,  at    its    First   Annual  Meeting,   at 
Iowa  '^ity. 

BY  SUBL   FOSTER,   PRESIDENT. 

We  Lave  met  together  to-day  to  inaugu- 
rate the  Iowa  Eastern  Horticultural  Society, 
under  very  favorable  circumstances.  Let  us 
give  God  the  praise,  who  created  the  flowers, 
the  trees  with  their  life  ard  action,  and  green 
leaf,  flower,  fruit  and  seed ;  all  of  which, 
when  wrought  out,  was  a  miracle  of  iufiuite 
wisdom. 

We  have  met  to-day  upon  ground  where 
but  thirty-four  years  ago,  when  the  autlior 
of  this  address  first  set  foot  upon  this  soil, 
the  wild  Indian  had  not  lift,  and  the  plow 
had  not  turned  the  prairie  sod,  nor  had  any 
of  these  counties  a  beginniug,  nor  a  name, 
nor  even  the  State  of  Iowa  a  name.  I  see 
before  me  some  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
these  fine  and  populous  counties  and  cities, 
who  endured  the  hardsliips  and  privations 
of  first  settlers,  who  are  deserving  the  boun- 
ties which  this  soil  and  climate  yields.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  plant  and  cultivate,  and 
fight  the  insects,  and  sit  under  our  own  vine 
and  apple  tree,  and  eat  of  the  ricli  and  boun- 
tiful fruit.  More  than  thirty  years  have 
passed,  and  what  a  change  has  been  wrought 
in  this  wilderness.  More  than  one  milhon 
of  people  in  this  new  State,  with  city  and 
county,  agriculture,  commerce  and  mauufac- 
turies,  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens, 
teeming  with  the  products  and  wealth  of  our 
older  States  which  had  beeu  settled  a  hun- 
dred years  before  this.  These  things  are 
wonderful  to  conteiuplate. 

We  have  met  together  to  council  and  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  fruit  raising,  of  flowers 
aud  ornamental  trees,  of  forest  culture  and 
hedging.  Our  work  is  difficult  and  impor- 
tant. Its  importance  is  far  greater  than  the 
public  place  upon  it ;  its  benefits  to  our 
country  are  far  greater  than  the  public  esti- 
mate it.  Hence,  our  society  is  uot  only  for 
our  Individual  benefit,  but  to  assist  in  direct- 
ing public  attention  to  a  greater  aud  more 
thorough  work  in  this  neglected  branch  of 
our  iudustrj'.  If  we  can  induce  a  few  more 
fruit  trees  to  be  planted,  and  properly  taken 
care  of,  a  few  more  flowers  in  the  garden  and 
front  yard,  aud  the  girls  to  go  out  and  learn 
to  cultivate  them  tastefully  and  well,  they 
will  add  health,  long  life  and  useful  knowl- 
edge to  their  parlor  accomplishments.  If 
we  can  induce  the  farmers  to  plant  a  few 
more  shade  aud  forest  trees,  we  shall  add 
beauty  and  wealth  to  the  countrj',  aud  :uod- 
ify  the  climate.  Show  me  a  home  without 
fruits,  flowers  aud  trees,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  family  uot  of  the  first  class ;  nor  will  such 
a  farm,  or  home  be  of  high  value  iu  market. 
Although  money  invested  in  good  stock  of 
animals  will  always  pay  a  liberal  per  cent, 
it  will  rarely  net  as  much  cash,  as  the  same 
amount  invested  ':n  fruits  and  trees  with  the 
same  good  judgment  and  care,  to  be  realized  in 
the  market  value  of  the  place,  and  a  four  fold 
value  for  that  homestead  to  be  kept  out  of 
market ; — and  again  I  say,  homestead  to  be 
kept  out  of  market.  Plants  fruits,  flowers, 
and  trees,  the  beauty  and  attraction  of  the 
homestead,  the  family  attachment  for  our 
children,  to  stand  as  lasting  monuments  of 
refined  taste. 

Our  fruits  are  of  great  variety,  and  each 
kind  has  its  great  variations.  Hence,  we 
have  a  wide  field  to  select  from.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  varieties  of  apples,  which 
have  been  pretty  generally  planted  iu  this 
section  of  the  country,  will  not  net  one 
tenth  as  much  as  others.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  our  fruits.  Therefore  the  necessity  of 
our  meeting  together  to  give  each  others 
experience  and  gather  a  valuable  stock  of 
iuformatiou  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained. 
Each  season  diflers  from  any  former  one. 


The  past  nine  months  has  been  very  extra- 
ordinary, e.xtremely  disastnras  and  discour- 
aging. Whilst  we  found  no  severity  of 
season  as  regards  the  comfort  of  animal  life, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  inexperi- 
enced iu  horticulture  we  found  it  very  severe 
on  many  varieties  of  trees. 

A  letter  from  T.  McWhnrter,  of  Illinois, 
says  :  "  Trees  that  were  sold  will  one-third 
die.     Discouraging  for  nurserymen." 

J.  C.  Raymond,  of  Council  Blufl^s,  writes  : 
"Fruit  crop  very  poor,  except  raspberries 
and  strawberries.  The  past  two  mouths  has 
been  terrible  on  trees  and  fruits.  Hundreds 
of  White  Maple,  and  even  Cottonwood  have 
been  killed  to  tlie  ground,  even  where  they 
were  six  to  twelve  feet  high.  Pears  came 
through  best  of  anything.  That  is  good 
news,  isn't  it  ?  " 

I  will  here  remark  that  mv  young  pear 
trees  sufi'ered  about  as  much  as"  the  apple. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  Wilmington,  Illinois, 
writes  :     "  Nursery  stufl'  damaged  badly." 

The  Osage  Hedge,  one  and  two  years  old, 
unless  well  protected,  were  very  generally 
killed.  And  yet  the  Peach  tree,  which  has 
heretofore  been  classed  tendere.st  of  them 
all,  came  through  with  flying  colors  this 
Spring,  and  everywhere  where  there  are 
trees  that  delicious  fruit  appears.  How  is 
this,  that  whilst  the  apple  and  peach  bloomed 
equally  full,  the  apple  failed  but  the  peach 
did  not  ? 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  severe  and 
sudden  freeze  iu  October  was  the  cause  of 
the  mischief;  the  peach  having  finished  its 
simuuer  growth,  was  better  prepared  for 
winter  freezing.  Others  may  have  more 
rational  reasons  to  give  than"  this,  if  so  we 
want  them. 

Evergreens  suffered  equally  with  deciduous 
trees.  1  will  name  them  iu  the  order  in 
which  they  suflfered  most :  Red  Cedar,  White 
Cedar,  and  Hemlock. 

The  Pine,  Spruces,  and  Fir,  .some  of  the 
young  stock  was  damaged  a  very  little.  I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  that  my  "European 
Larch  came  through  equal  to  the  best  ol' 
hardy  trees.  I  had  them  two  years  old,  set 
the  Spring  of  1869  -tiat  rainy  season  we 
were  scraping  the  weeds  away  from  them  all 
summer,  aiid  iu  many  cases  left  the  root.- 
quite  exposed,  and  what  did  not  dry  out  did 
:.ot  freeze  to  death  !  so  snuill  that  we  could 
scarcely  find  the  rows.  I  have  them  five  years 
old,  four  to  seven  feet  high.  This  is  the 
coming  tree  for  timber,  to  be  put  to  more 
valuable  uses  than  any  other  tree.  Set  a 
single  row,  and  it  will  grow  very  branching 
for  wind  breaks,  surpassed  only  by  ever- 
greens. It  is  cheap,  easy  of  transplanting  if 
done  early,  and  a  fast  grower.  Let  every 
farmer  plant  European  Larch. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  a  report 
from  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  in 
which  the  committee  on  Horticulture  says: 
"  The  forests  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
yet,  many  of  the  new  demands  for  timber 
have  not  yet  been  met,  nor  is  the  old  .supply 
likely  to  hold  out.  As  a  matter  of  economy 
in  freights,  if  not  in  the  superior  quality  of 
second  growth  timber,  it  is  an  object  tog"row 
them  at  home. 

"  Timber  for  railroad  ties,  culverts,  cars, 
roadways  aud  buildings  of  every  kind  and 
description,  fences,  vineyard  stakes,  hop 
poles  stancheons  lor  coal  banks,  soft  wood 
for  berry  boxes,  crates  and  staves;  hoop 
poles,  carriage  and  wagon  material,  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  the  mnltitWrm  "wants 
of  the  age  make  up  a  demand  of  most  sur- 
prising magnitude  that  will  add  to  our  ru 
ral  industry,  an  importance  that  the  most 
sanguine  have  not  yet  dreamed  of."  The 
first  named  tree  forthtse  uses  is  thcEurope- 

na  Larch.     -■  ^' "         

Very  few  of  us  comprehend  the  impor- 
tance  of  timber  planting.     We   have  good 


evidence  that  if  one-eight  to  one-fourth  of 
every  farm  was  planted  to  timber,  the  rest  of 
the  'larm,  if  put  in  grain,  would  produce 
more  than  the  whole  of  it  without  any  tim- 
ber for  wind  breaks.  Wood  is  an  article  of 
every  day  use,  second  only  to  our  food  aud 
clothing. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  variety  of  trees  to  plaut — for  fuel  wood 
should  be  sold  by  the  ton  when  fully  dry ; 
that  containing  rosin,  as  the  evergreen  and 
larch  would  be  worth  most  by  the  ton. 

For  some  years  i  have  been  advising  to 
plantfor  timber  close  together,  and  Judge 
Whiting's  experience  in  Mononi  county,  is 
for  planting  2}^  by  4  feet,  and  then  cut 
from  time  to  time  as  they  grow.  The  time 
is  coming  when  it  will  be  considered  bad 
economy  to  depend  on  natural  growth  wood 
for  our  supply.  We  do  not  comprehend  the 
difference  between  a  well  planted  and  well 
cultivated  grove  of  timber,  two  by  four  feet 
apart,  or  four  by  five  of  the  right  varieties, 
compared  with  a  natural  grove  of  scrub- 
oak,  hickory,  elm,  cotton-wood,  etc.,  growing 
up  hilter  skilter,  low  tops,  crooked  and 
forked.  John  J.  Thomas  estimates  that  down 
East,  on  their  hilly,  rocky  lands,  a  native 
grove  will  yield  twenty  cords  of  wood  in 
twenty  years,  which  is  about  the  right  length 
ot  time  to  cut  the  wood-land  over  and  let  it 
grow  up  again.  We  may  reasonably  calcu- 
late that  an  acre  of  thrifty  growing  timber, 
such  as  larch,  walnut  or  soft  maple,  will  pro- 
duce, when  rightly  planted  in  rich  soil,  four 
times  twenty  cords  iu  twenty  years.  And 
sixteen  years  out  of  the  twenty,  this 
timber  needs  no  care  whatever  except  to 
keep  the  cattle  out  until  the  trees  are  out  of 
their  reach. 

We  have  such  a  variety  of  fruits,  that  we 
are  supplied  the  whole  year  around:  the 
strawberry  coming  the  1st  of  June,  and  the 
apple  lasting  uutil  that  time.  Let  every 
farmer,  and  all  who  have  a  garden,  plant 
enough  of  each  variety  for  an  abundant  sup- 
ply for  the  fiimily.  The  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, lilackberry  and  grape,  following  each 
other  in  close  succession.  Our  girls  ought 
to  learn  how  to  cultivate  flowers  and  fruits, 
to  take  more  out  door  exercise  for  profit  and 
for  health,  for  plea.sure  and  useful  occupa- 
tion of  time.  While  on  this  subject  perhaps 
it  will  ni>t  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  refer  to 
our  Agricultural  College.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  young  ladies  at  that  institution, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  useful  educa- 
tion, and  among  other  things,  thej'  are  study- 
ing the  science  of  Horticulture,  and  learning 
the  practice  in  the  garden  and  ornmeantal 
grounds. 

Some  will  say — let  their  parents  teach 
them  industrj'  at  home,  I  would  say — let  not 
their  teachers  unlearn  anj^  good  thing  they 
have  larned  at  home,  iu  their  absence  from 
that  home.  Make  a  new  home  for  them,  and 
have  them  live  as  they  should  live  at  home. 
Education— yi\\aX  is  it  ?  and  what  ought  it 
to  be  ?  A  learned  President  of  one  of  our 
literary  colleges  said:  "Education  hereto- 
fore consisted  in  words,  the  derivation  of 
words,  and  the  arranging  them  into  senten- 
ces— words,  the  mere  shadow  and  represen- 
tative of  things,  with  which  men  are  no 
longer  satisfied,  but  want  to  learn  of  the 
things  themselves."  This  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  important  reform  we  sought, 
when  T?e  petitioned  Congress  to  help  us  to 
start  our  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  after 
four  years  deliberation,  they  responded  most 
nobly  to  our  petitions. 

EducJtion—yihAt  is  it?  If  a  word  mis- 
spelled, a  wrong  punctuation,  a  capital  letter 
misplaced,  such  an  one  is  by  the  learned 
leaders  of  society  considered  an  ignoramus. 
Those  who-  thus  set  in  judgment  over  the 
character  and  destinies  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  themselves  do  not  know  one  variety 
of  wood  from  another,  one  tree  from  auoth- 
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er,  oue  variety  of  apples  from  another ;  and 
when  they  send  to  the  grucery  for  a  barrel, 
they  dnu't  know  a  Pennoek  from  a  Pippin, 
a  Demine  from  a  Jojjallian,  Ladies-Finger 
from  a  Grindstone,  a  Sugar-loaf  from  a 
Smoke-house. 

Hear  one  of  our  authors  in  a  Botanical 
Text  Book,  giving  us  the  law  of  science  : 
"The  downward  direction  of  the  root  is 
accounted  for  by  the  delicicy  of  its  libers, 
which  cause  them  to  shun  tlie  liglit  and  air, 
and  also  by  the  elfecls  of  gravitation  which 
they  have  not  tlie  Pu'ce  to  resist."  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  Botiiny,  18.57,  page  28. 
•  And  yet  if  we  spell  the  word  cider  with 
an  8,  we  sliould  be  denounced  as  ignorant, 
wlien  the  reader  would  readily  underst-and 
that  we  meant  the  juice  of  the  apple. 
Thanks  to  the  God  of  creation.  He  has  giv- 
en us  the  fundamental  laws,  and  they  are 
unalterable.  Hence,  if  we  find  that  our  lit- 
erary and  scientific  authors — authors  of 
words — have  passed  to  us  any  of  their  laws 
conflicting  with  the  great  coastitution  gov- 
ering  all,  we  to-day,  assume  our  right  to 
repeal  and  disoljey. 

They  tell  us  that  tlio  spougioles — the 
young,  tender  and  very  small  rootlets— are 
tlie  feeders  and  providers  of  plant  food  for 
the  support  and  growth  of  the  tree.  Allow 
me  to  deny  this  law  for  the  very  young  ten- 
der and  growing  rootlet,  is  tlie  recipient  of 
plant  food  and  nourisliment  of  the  parent 
tree,  rather  than  the  contributor.  The 
whole  root  is  quite  spongy  and  porous,  ab- 
sorbing moisture  wherever  the  moist  earth 
comes  in  contact  with  its  hark. 

Hence  in  transplanting  a  tree,  we  deprive 
it  of  all  its  fibery  rootlets  (errtmeously  called 
spongioles.  Mr.  McAfee,  the  Illinois  Botanist 
says)  but  preserving  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  larger  roots,  the  tree  lives  and  goes  on 
with  its  growth,  simultaneously  making 
leaves  and  new  roots. 

The  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground ;  it  ab 
sorbs  moisture  through  the  pores  of  its  bark ; 
it  hasuospongiole,  but  commences  growing, 
and  where  the  seed  lies  is  the  axis  of  the  tree, 
sending  its  roots  downward,  and  its  top  up- 
ward. Centrifugal  force  sends  the  top  up — 
does  it?  This  seed  is  a  new  generation, 
formed  in  the  womb  of  the  flower;  its  life 
and  character  then  and  there  starting  amidst 
the  fragrant  and  sweet  air,  the  bright  and 
coloring.sunbeams,  the  solid  substances  of  the 
earth,  its  die  is  cast,  it  comes  forth  a  new 
variety,  a  living  being.  Can  we  not  assist  na- 
ture in  coloring  new  varieties  of  fruit,  and 
giving  them  desirable  flavor?  This  tree  is 
destined  by  the  laws  of  nature,  to  live  on 
through  ages  untold,  with  the  care  and  care- 
ful educated  assistance  of  man,  by  grafting 
and  careing  for  its  health,  its  age  is  renewed 
ai;d  its  growth  prolonged. 

To  contemplate  and  study  the  life  and 
growth  of  a  tree,  is  greater  than  the  study  of 
words,  and  arranging  them  into  sentences. 
Where  is  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
world,  that  which  has  been  gathered  for 
ages,  that  is  able  at  this  day  U>  teach  us  these 
tilings?  Truly  this  is  an  age  of  progress, 
when  men  from  the  plow,  the  hoe,  tlie  pru 
ning-hook,  and  the  basket,  dare  arraign  the 
teachers  of  the  world  for  not  having  taught 
us  the  useful  things  of  every  day  life,  teach- 
ing us  for  years  to  study  words — mere  non- 
sense of  the  tongue. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  To  b°  proper- 
ly educated  in  words  is  a  refiner  of  charac- 
ter. "  Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of 
gold."  Our  eduaitiou  has  been  wrongly 
balanced,  I  was  only  trying  to  right  the 
ship. 

But  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  very  many 
of  our  literary  coUiges  are  providing  a 
professorship  of  Agricultural  and  otlier  na- 
tural sciences.  And  of  course  there  will  be 
farther    improvement   in   this  direction   to 


meet  the  public  demand,  so  fast  as  they  are 
reminded  of  the  necessity. 

As  to  the  business  of  this  meeting  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  first  re.solve  whether  we  will 
sustain  this  Horticultural  Society.  If  not, 
we  may  as  well  shake  hands  and  go  home ; 
but  if  "we  are  to  sustain  it  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  and  the  country,  then  let  us  not  half 
do  it,  but  have  our  annual  Meeting,  and  have 
a  good  one— a  social,  good  time, — renew  old 
acquaintances  and  form  new  ones, — in  the 
interim,  while  at  hcnnc,  gather  many  new 
and  valualile  facts  and  experiences,  and 
bring  them  together,  making  a  very  large 
and  valuable  collection. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Model  Crops  of  Fruit. 

Who  that  attentively  reads  the  journals, 
periodicals  and  newspapers  of  the  day,  can 
have  failed  to  notice  the  numerous,  almost 
incredible  stories  of  immense  crops  and'pro- 
duction  of  fruits,  etc.,  of  one  variety  or  an- 
other; as  having  been  produced  by  some 
amateur,  or  extensive,  experienced  cultiva- 
tor. 

And  always  in  connection  are  'words  of 

inducement  for  others  to  start  in  the  same 
enterprise ;  usually  embracing  some  rose- 
tinted  account  of  the  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  such  a  crop,  or  such  variety  of  fruit 
is  produced.  Such  stories  once  started,  usu- 
ally go  the  rounds  of  newspaperdom,  and  as 
a  general  thing  do  not  lose  anything  of  their 
attractiveness  by  passing  through  numerous 
hands, — type  setters,  proof  readers,  etc.  The 
credulous  and  uninitiated  swallow  the  whole, 
and  so  universal  is  the  love  of  gain  implanted 
in  the  human  breast,  that  a  great  number  be- 
come impatient  to  imitate. 

That  there  are  instances  of  such  extraor- 
dinary success  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
the  witnesses  and  testimony  is  altogether  too 
strong  to  be  refuted ;  but  by  their  publica- 
tion only  oue  side  of  the  question  is  exhibit- 
ed, and  that,  the  bright  side  ;  were  the  other 
side,  which  seldom  or  never  is  made  public, 
published  alongside,  less  harm  would  be 
done,  or  rather  less  excitement  would  be  cre- 
ated or  disappointment  met  with.  Instead 
of  this  w'e  are  all  too  impatient  to  publish 
good  news  and  success  instead  of  relating 
our,  or  our  neighbors  non-success  or  failures ; 
whereas,  did  we  but  as  faithfully  relate  these, 
giving  culture  and  probable,  or  theoretical 
causes,  much  more  important  lessons  might 
be  learned,  and  the  honored  art  of  Horticul- 
ture be  advanced  while  its  science  would  be 

greallj"-  aided. 
Mankind  are  so  constituted  that  the  honor 

of  excelling  all  others  in  gain,  seems  to  be 
almost  universal.  These  gains  may  be  in  one 
form  or  another — in  growing  fruit,  it  is  in 
obtaining  the  largest  crops  and  selling  for 
the  mo.st  money,  and  thus  realizing  the  great- 
est profit ;  certainl_v  a  very  honorable  desire 
or  (competition  ;  but  few,  compared  with  the 
whole,  are  there  who  are  willing  to  work  for 
the  mere  sake  of  advancing  their  art ;  yet 
we  find  some  who  are  more  so  than  others 
and  these  are  they  who  most  freely  tell  us  of 
their  want  of  success  in  any  given  line. 


Wliere  we  find  reports  of  extraordinary  sue 
cess,  with  any  oue  given  variety  of  fruit,  for 
one  season,  there  are  extraordinary  circum- 
stances attending  its  production,  and  such 
success  is  seldom  constant  or  reliable ;  sea- 
sons vary,  insect  and  other  enemies  are  in- 
constant— one  year  destroying  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop,  while  at  others  doing  but 
very  little  or  no  injury.  But  setting  aside 
these  variations  there  are  other  and  greater 
reasons  operating  to  show  us  wliy  there  is 
so  great  difTerence  in  the  successes  of  indi- 
viduals occupying  similar  soils,  in  the  same 
climate  and  locality. 

Seldom  do  we  find  twoiieighbors,  living 
and  improving  laud  side  by  side,  that  will 
succeed  equally  well  with  the  same,  or  simi- 
lar crops ;  much  less  so  where  they  reside 
in  widely  different  localities ;  the  reason  is, 
they  do  not  have  the  same  tastes  or  adapt- 
edness,  for  it  is  an  established  fact  that  suc- 
cess in  any  given  undertaking  depends,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  upon  peculiar 
adai)tedness  of  the  workman,  a  love  for  his 
pursuits.  A  man  may  succeed  in  producing 
model  crops  of  fruit  and  yet  be  unsuccessful 
for  the  want  of  some  little  essential  in  dispo- 
sing of,  or  marketing  them ;  for  often-times 
as  much  depends  upon  marketing  properly 
as  upon  producing,  in  order  to  meet  success. 
Two  neighbors  will  produce  equally  good 
fruit — say  a  crop  of  strawberries  ;  one  will 
market  his  so  as  to  realize  15  cents  per  quart 
above  expenses,  while  the  other  will  only 
realize  5  or  6  cents  per  quart.  Now  why 
this  Idifference  on  equally  good  fruit  ?  In 
the  first  place  A.  selects  his  commission  mer- 
chant in  advance,  arranges  as  to  commission, 
etc.,  and  when  his  fruit  is  ripe  it  is  carefully 
picked  and  as  carefully  assorted,  put  in  neat, 
clean  boxes  and  crates,  correctly  marked, 
and  as  carefully  shipped— no  facing  or  other 
like  deception  is  resorted  to,  but  all  is  above 
board  ;  he  notifies  his  consignee  regularly, 
and  his  fruit  arrives  at  its  destination 
as  advised.  B.,  on  the  contrary,  is  less  par- 
ticular in  assorting  his  fruit  and  in  forward- 
ing in  neat  boxes,  crates,  etc.,  and  his  fruit 
goes  forward  less  regularly,  and  when  receiv- 
ed it  is  less  attractive  and  the  merchant  can 
only  sell  it  as  a  3d,  or  4th  quality  of  fruit- 
Other  cases  might  be  illustrated,  but  enough 
are  here  introduced  to  show  the  thoughtful 
why  all  may  not  succeed  alike  in  fruit  cul- 
ture. I  shall  be  sorry  if  anything  here 
brought  forward  or  inferred  .shall  deter  any 
one  from  entering  upou  the  culture  of  fruit ; 
but  that  in  so  doing  they  may  do  it  more  un- 
dcrstandiugly,  not  to  be  disappointed  if  they 
do  not  succeed  in  obtaining  model  crops. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn..     W.  H.  W. 

Noted  Fruit  Region. — It  is  said  that  in 
the  immediate  vacinityof  St.  Joseph  MiehiJ 
gan,  there  are  409.048  fruit  trees,  covering 
3,710  acres.  In  the  year  18G9  the  fruit  trade 
brought  to  the  fruit  growers  of  that  region 
the  liandsome  sum  of  fG84,000  for  what  was 
shipped  away  by  vessels,  and  $20,000  for  that 
taken  away  by  wagons. 
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The  Iowa  Press  Excursion. 

The  first  annual  excursion  of  the  Iowa  Press 
Association,  was  made  the  last  week  in  July, 
over  the  line  of  the  North  Missouri  Railroad, 
extending  from  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  to  St.  Louis, 
and  thence  to  Leavenworth,  St.  Joe,  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  The  general  rendezvous  of  the  par- 
ty, which  numbered  about  two  hundred  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  was  at  Ottumwa,  on  Tuesday 
the  26th.  The  excursion  was  made  in  accor- 
dance with  an  invitation  from  the  above  named 
railway  company  to  take  a  free  ride  over  their 
line  and  to  celebrate  its  completion  from  Ottum- 
wa, to  St.  Louis— an  event  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance to  Central  and  Northwestern  Iowa,— 
giving  this  part  of  our  .State  direct  communi- 
cation by  rail  with  St.  Louis— the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  in  com- 
pany with  quite  a  large  number  of  the  excur. 
sisonists,  we  were  on  the  way  to  Ottumwa. — 
The  morning  was  fine- clear  with  a  fresh,  cool 
breeze,  and  leaving  the  dusty  streets  of  Des 
Moines,  we  were  soon  gliding  over  the  magni- 
ficent prairie  and  cultivated  farms  which  spread 
far  away  on  either  hand.  The  country  down 
the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  never  shone  more 
beautiful.  The  small  grains  were  cut  and  in 
the  shock,  while  the  vast  fields  of  waving 
corn  on  all  sides  was  boundless  to  the  eye.— 
About  11  a.  m.  the  train  reached  Ottumwa, 
where  the  excursionists  were  cordially  welcom- 
ed as  guests  of  the  city,  and  all  conveyed  to  the 
places  assigned  them  in  carriages.  In  the 
evening  a  formal  reception  took  place.  Mayor 
Littleton  in  a  few  appropriate  words  welcomed 
the  excursionists  to  the  city,  in  reply  to  which 
John  P.  Irisii,  in  behalf  of  the  association,  re- 
sponded in  a  few  brief,  and  happy  remarks  — 
These  ceremonies  concluded,  the  guests  were 
Invited  to  partake  of  a  feast  of  good  things. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  party  left  Ot- 
tumwa by  special  train,  on  the  North  Missouri 
Railroad  and  ^arrived  at  Macon,  about  1  p.m. 
where  a  sumptous  dinner  had  been  prepared 
and  in  waiting  for  the  excursionists  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company. 
Dinner  over,  we  were  again  under  way— reach- 
ing St.  Charles."about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Here  the  train  was  met  by  a  Committee  of  Re- 
ception from  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  way  into  the 
city  each  guest  had  his  place  assigned  before 
leaving  the  cars.  Arriving  there  about  11 
o'clock,  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  all 
to  their  several  stopping  places. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  eoramendation  of 
the  preparations  and  arrangements  on  the 
part  of  the  North  Missouri  Railroad  Company, 
in  conjunction  with  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  for 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the'  excursion- 
ists ;— the  assigning  of  their  guests  before  their 
arrival,  to  the  first  class  hotels  in  the  city,  and 
the  admirable  facilities  for  the  speedy  convey- 
ing of  every  member  of  so  large  a  party  to  their 
respective  hotels.  And  then  the  cordiality  of 
the  reception  and  the  entertainment  duiing 
our  stay  in  the  city  !  Had  we  been  on  a  visit 
to  kindred  friends  after  long  years  of  separa- 
tion, a  welcome  more  cordial  could  not  have 
been  extended. 

Thursday  forenoon  the  party  enjoyed  a 
steamboat  excursion  down  the  river  to  the 
St.  Louis  Iron  Works,  where  a  novel  sight  was 


witnessed  in  a  stream  of  liquid  iron  flowing 
out  from  an  immense  furnace  in  its  channels 
of  sand,  and  distributing  itself  into  the  mounds 
prepared  to  receive  it.  The  heat  was  intense 
and  the  visitors  soon  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the 
boat,  and  were  soon  afloat  and  steaming  up 
the  river.  On  the  return  trip,  ice  cream,  wine, 
lemonade,  cakes  and  otlier  refreshments  were 
served  out  to  the  company  in  unstinted  mea- 
sure. 

After  dinner  carriages  were  provided  for  an 
excursion  through  the  city,  via  La  Fayette  Park 
to  Shaw's  Garden  and  the  Fair  Grounds.  The 
Park  is  a  beautiful  place,  but  Shaw's  Garden, 
otherwise  called  Tower  Hill,  is  paradistical.  It 
would  be  slieer  idleness  to  attempt  any  ade- 
quate description  of  the  beauty  and  attractions 
centered  within  the  area  of  this  beautiful  spot. 
It  is  one  expansive  field  of  the  rarest  fruits, 
plants,  trees  and  flowers  that  could  be  collected 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  grounds 
are  intersected  with  walks  in  every  direction, 
and  every  where  bordered  with  flowers,  minia- 
ture trees,  and  ornamental  shrubbery.  Every 
thing  is  arrnnged  with  the  most  artistic  taste 
and  skill.  These  grounds  are  private  property, 
and  in  their  improvement  have  cost  the  owner, 
Henry  .Shaw,  one  of  the  millionaires  of  St. 
Louis,  immense  sums  oif  money.  Mr.  Shaw 
was  at  home  and  received  his  guests  with  the 
greatest  cordiality  and  hospitality. 

The  next  point  made  in  the  programme  of 
the  day  was  the  Fair  Grounds  of  the  .St,  Louis 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association.  The 
improvements  upon  these  grounds  are  unques- 
tionabij^  the  most  expensive  and  complete  of 
any  fair  grounds  in  tliis  country.  The  amphi- 
theatre is  a  prominent  object.  It  is  about  500 
feet  in  diameter,  and  is  computed  to  seat 
75,000  people.  A  gigantic  flag-staff  was  lying 
upon  the  ground  nearly  completed,  to  stand 
in  the  centre  of  tlie  arena.  After  an  hour  or 
two  spent  in  looking  over  the  grounds,  and  in 
partaking  of  refreshments  spread  upon  long 
tables  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  mechanical 
department,  the  excursionists  returned  to  the 
city— delighted  with  the  day's  wanderings  and 
the  friendly  and  cordial  attentions  everywhere 
shown  them  by  the  citizens. 

Friday  afternoon  the  party  left  St.  Louis  on  a 
special  train  proviiled  by  the  North  Missouri 
Railroad  Company,  and  reached  Leavenworth 
Saturday  morning,  where  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come was  extended  from  tbe  citizens,  and  by 
whom  the  excursionists  were  most  generously 
entertained  during  their  stay.  We  had  scarce- 
ly shaken  the  dust  from  our  garments  when 
Dr.  J.  Stayman,  by  some  hncus  jmcus  (tor  we  had 
not  before  made  his  personal  acquaintance) 
recognized  us  in  the  crowd,  and  at  once  escort- 
ed us  to  his  pleasant  home  a  little  outside  the 
citv  limits.  Here  we  had  the  pleasure  of  ma- 
kiugtheacquaintauceof  Mr.  Wm  Tanner,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  his  lady.  After  a  pleasant  chat  with  these 
gentlemen  and  their  ladies  around  the  social 
board  of  our  host,  Mr.  Tanner  took  us  into  his 
carriage  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  city— visit- 
ing Fort  Leavenworth  and  other  points  of  inter- 
est. On  the  trip  about  the  city,  we  noticed  many 
very  fine  and  substantial  residences  and  public 
buildings;  but  more  pleasing  to  us  was  the 
manifest  good  sense  of  property  owners  in  the 
ornamentation  of  their  grounds  witli  shrubbery, 
plants  and  flowers.  For  we  hold  that  whatev- 
er enlarges  the  sphere  of  rational  enjoyment,  is 
always  useful  in  social  life,  though  it  may  not 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  mere  animal  exist- 
ence. We  were  very  agreeably  disappointed  in 
the  locality  and  appearance  of  Leavenworth.  A 
finer  situation  for  a  city  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
In  the  West.    The  city  is  built  high  up  from  the 


river  on  rolling  ground,  with  a  semi-circle  of 
forest-clad  hills  two  or  three  miles  distant,  and 
presentinga  most  charming  back-ground  and 
landscape. 

During  our  stay  at  Leaven'worth  we  were  the 
guest  of  Dr.  J.  Stayman,  Mr.  Wm.  Tanner  and 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Howsley — all  ardent  horticulturists 
and  live,  practical  men.  In  company  with  such 
a  trio  ot  genial  spirits,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  few  hours  we  spent  at  Leavenworth 
were  extremly  enjoyable.  And  to  these  gentle- 
men and  their  excellent  ladies,  who  so  gener- 
ously entertained  us,  and  made  our  first  visit  to 
their  city  so  pleasant,  we  extend  most  hearty 
thanks. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  party  took  leave  of 
Leavenworth  and  reached  Council  Bluff's  on 
Monday  evening.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ex- 
cursionists enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  tlie  citi- 
zens for  the  day,  when  the  first  annual  excur- 
sion of  the  Iowa  Press  Association  came  to  an 
end  and  each  member  went  their  way.  The 
trip  all  through,  could  not  have  been  made 
more  enjoyable — it  was  one  continued  ovation. 
We  must  defer  to  anotlier  time,  mention  of 
what  come  under  our  observation  Uorticultu- 
rally  on  the  trip,  for  what  we  have  already  said 
encroaclies  upon  space  allotted  to  other  matters. 


Ackno'wledgment  of  Fruits. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  several  friends  who 
have  of  late  favored  us  with  specimens  of 
fruit. 

Mr.  James  Smith  hands  us  several  varieties 
of  tile  apple,  among  which  are  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Fall  Orange.  Bally  Sweet,  Scarlet 
Pearmain,  Tallman  and  Pound  Sweets.  All 
these  are  doing  well  with  Mrs.  S  — every  tree 
of  Tallman  full  of  fruit  this  season;  Fall  Or- 
ange, the  finest  specimens  we  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  ,Tohn  Smith  showed  us  through  his  or- 
chard a  few  days  ago,  and  we  were  glad  to  see 
many  of  his  trees  in  fruit,  and  fast  recovering 
from  the  canker  worm  raid  made  upon  it 
two  or  three  years  ago.  He  regards  the  Jona- 
than and  Raules'  Jauuette  the  two  most  profit- 
able market  sorts. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Clark,  Council  Bluffs,  brought  to 
us  at  the  time  of  the  Soldiers'  Reunion,  quite  a 
collection  of  apples— mostly  seedlings,  some  of 
which  we  find  quite  equal  to  many  of  the  im- 
proved sorts  for  culinary  purposes — being  large 
and  well  flavored.  In  the  collection  were 
some  very  flue  specimens  of  the  Northern  Spy. 
Of  tills  variety  Mr.C  said  he  picked  specimens 
from  his  trees  last  season  that  weighed  a  pound 

or  more  each. 

*-•-• 

The  Westekn  Gardener.— We  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  first  number  of  this  new 
Monthly  published  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas; 
Dr.  W.  M.  Howsley  and  J.  T.  Lock  wood, 
editors.  The  Gardener  is  In  pamphlet  form,  3'2 
pages,  $1  50  per  annum,  and  devoted  to  Horti- 
culture, Arboriculture,  and  Rural  Affairs;  is 
ably  edited,  and  its  typographical  appearance 
very  neat.    The  gentlemen  in  cliarge  of  this 

enterprise  are  well  qualified  to  make  a  valuable 
paper. 

•-♦-• 

ANEW  Grape. -Mr.  J.  C.  Neff,  of  Duncan's 
Falls,  Ohio,  sends  us  specimen  clusters  of 
what  he  calls  "  Black  Hamburg,"  or  "  Rhine 
Grape."  Mr.  N.  Writes :  "  the  original  vine  was 
obtained  from  tlie  Rhinish  Districts  of  Ger- 
many seven  years  ago,  by  Judge  Hana,  of 
Sleclianicsville,  Ohio.  Vine  a  rampant  grower, 
very  productive, both  fruit  and  vine  unaffected 
by  rot,  mildew,  or  any  otlier  disease,  and  out- 
sells any  other  variety  in  the  market," 

We  are  sorry  to  say  the  fruit  reached  us 
in  such  a  demoralized  condition  that  it  looked 
like  any  thing  but  grapes.  A  paste-board  box 
should  never  be  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
such  fruit  through  the  mails. 
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The  Miner  PiiUM. 

Mr.  Alfred  Giddlngs,  of  Sabula,  Jackson 
county,  sends  us  a  liberal  package  of  the  Miner 
plum,  the  first  fruit  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
seen.  Fruit  about  the  size  of  Lombard,  and  In 
quality  comes  quite  up  to  expectation  from 
what  we, had  previously  learned  of  it.  We 
could  discover  no  marks  of  the  Curculio,  the 
fruit  being  plump  and  fair.  Taking  into 
account  fair  quality  of  fruit,  the  hardiness  and 
great  productiveness  of  the  tree,  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  Miner  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
fruit  garden.  We  liad  long  wished  to  see  and 
taste  the  Miner,  and  we  liave  to  thank  Mr. 
Giddings  for  the  first  opportunity.  In  a  note 
accompanying  the  fruit  Mr.  G.  says: 

"Editor  Western  Fomologist.—l  am  sending 
yon  a  few  of  the  "  Hinckley"  or  Minor  plums, 
which  I  hope  you  will  receive  safely.  I  wish 
you  were  here,  so  that  you  could  see  them  on 
tlio  trees,  for  they  are  in  such  great  abundance 
this  year,  and  that  is,  I  believe,  wliat  cannot 
be  said  of  .any  other  variety  of  plum.  We  are 
able  to  sell  them  as  low  as  75c.  per  bushel  under 
the  tree,  or  peddled  out  iu  towns,  up  to  82.  The 
sample  which  I  now  hand  you  comes  straight 
from  the  old"  Hinckley  stock." 


The   Dracut  Amber. 


The  Se.\son  and  Fruit. 

Editor  Pomologist.  —  The  drought  In  May 
and  July  cut  short  much  of  the  small  fruit 
crop.  Fruit  is  very  scarce.  Not  many  apples, 
some  peaches,  a  few  grapes;  no  other  fruits 
worth  mentioning,  consequently  the  insect 
report  is  very  short  this  season  from  this 
section. 

There  are  but  few  pears  and  of  the  finer  clier- 
ries  planted  here,  but  so  far  the  following  var- 
ieties of  fruits  are  the  best  iiere: 

Apples.— V.etl  Astraohan,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Smith's  Cider,  Sum- 
mer Queen. 

Pear*.— Bartlett,  Doyenne  White, 

Peaches,  mostly  native. 

Small  fruits,  kinds  mostly  recommended. 

Mexico,  Ind.  D.  A.  F. 


Fruit  in  Tennessee. 


Editor  Pomologist.  —  Fruit  does  remarkably 
well  here.  Peach  crop  a  failure  iu  some  por- 
tions of  the  mountains,  iu  others  good.  Apples 
excellent  everywhere;  very  few  worms  or  im- 
perfections of  any  kind.  Grapes  perfect,  even 
iu  tire  woods,  and  in  neglected  vineyards,  of 
which  I  know  one  of  Concord,  Catawba  and 
some  other  varieties,  and  no  rot. 

The  Muscadines  grow  wild  here  as  large  as  I 
ever  saw  the  Concord,  and  I  have  seen  them 
covered  with  bloom  as  blue,  and  the  flavor  Is 
quite  good,  although  the  skin  is  thick,  and  pulp 

liard. 

If  I  expected  to  live  long  enough  to  carry  out 
my  desires,  I  would  cultivate  these  native 
grapes,  .and  li.vbridize  them,  then  raise  new 
seedlings  from  the  hybrid  fruit  seed 


Howard  Springs,  Tennessee. 


W.  C.  CONDIT. 


Wild  Plums. — The  Cedar  Rapids  Times  ack- 
nowledges the  receipt  of  a  "  very  superior  va- 
riety "  of  wild  plums.  They  hang  in  clusters 
upon  the  trees — are  very  large  and  uniform  in 
size.  People  should  give  more  attention  to 
the  propagation  of  the  plum.  There  is  as  mucli 
if  not  more  difference  among  the  wild  plums 
(in  quality)  of  the  thickets  as  among  the  im- 
proved. Many  of  our  wild  plums  are  worthy 
of  domestication.  Some  of  them  grow  to  a 
large  size  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  flavor. 


Mounding  Trees.— Peach  growers  of  Wayne 
county,  Ind.,  say  there  wilt  be  fall  crops  where 
the  trees  were  mounded  late  last  fall,  and  half 
a  crop  elsewhere.  A  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
of  mounding  is  recommended. 


Thp  aocompanying  engraving  illustrates  tlie 
much  disseminated,  but  whore  tried  has  prove; 

the  Reading  nurse- 
ries, Reading,  Mass., 
has  made  it  rather  a 
■specialty  among 
grapes.  lie  says  it 
never  fails  of  a  crop 
even  iu  the  worst  of 
seasons,  and  ripeus 
up  some  ten  days 
earlier  tliau  Hart- 
ford Prolific.  We 
also  have  very  fav- 
orable reports  on 
the  Di-acut  Amber 
from  other  sources. 
The  Superintendent 
of  the  Experimental 
Gardens  at  Wash- 
ingtou,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Com- 
mis.sioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  18  68, 
says : 

"The  Concord, 
Hartford  Prolific, 
Ives,  Perkins,  Cliu- 
toii,  and  Dracut 
Amber,  have  proved 
to  be  the  only  vari- 
eties perfectly  ex- 
empt from  disease 
during  the  past 
year.  The  Ailirou- 
daek,  loiia,  Dela- 
ware, Rebecca,  Di- 
ana, and  others  of 
very  superior  fla- 
vored I'rnit,  when 
compared  with  the 
preceeding  list  of 
healthy  varieties, 
will  decidedly  take 

precedence  in  localities  congeiiial  to  their 
growth ;  but  tluir  liabibtics  to  disease 
should  always  be  taken  into  consiileiatiup, 
when  extensive  planting  is  contemplated. 
The  conditions  securing  suecess,  altho\tgh 
known,  cannot  always  be  made  available, 
and,  iu  planting  new  localities,  experiments 
can  bi-'St  decide  upon  the  most  suitable  vari- 
eties." 


tli<>  Di-acut  Amber.    This  grape  is  not  yet 
d  quite  satisfactory.    Mr.  J.  W.  Manning  of 


Grapes  in  Vine  Valley.  —  Accounts 
from  this  valley,  published  in  th?  Cultivator 
and  Country  QeiMeman,  state  that  the  vin- 
tage this  year  will  be  fully  two  weeks 
earlier  than  last  season,  but  the  crop  as  a 
whole  will  not  be  in  excess  of  what  it  was 
then.  Isabellas  and  Delawares  are  set  down 
for  a  full  crop ;  Catawbas  about  an  average  ; 
Concords  and  Roger's  Hybrids  fruit  sparing- 
ly ;  lonas  doing  well  there,  though  indifler- 
ently  about  other  points. 


TnuiT  FOR  Dyspeptics.— The  Troy  Whi/j 
reports  that  a  physician  of  that  city,  of  many 
years  experience  declares  that  he  never  knew 
a  confirmed  case  of  dyspepsia  that  could  not 
bo  cured  by  a  free  use  of  ripe  fruit— more 
especially  apples  which  possess  certain  qual- 


ities that  affect,  favorably,  the  human  system. 
In  summer  the  people  would  be  much  heal- 
thier if  they  ate  meat  no  oftener  than  a  few 
times  a  week,  and  used  fruit  and  vegetables 
instead.  Pork  and  lard  are  the  great  pro- 
moters of  dyspepsia,  and  fevers  and  billions 
diseases  are  fed  by  keeiiing  up  our  bodily 
heat  of  mid-winter  through  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, September,  by  never  changing  our  diet 
from  the  heavy  meals  of  January. 


Barrenness  op  Apple  Trees. — The 
Maine  Farmer  says:  "David  C.  Pottle,  of 
Aliia,  had  two  apple  trees  that  were  about 
thirty  years  old,  and  never  bore  any  fruit 
nor  even  blossomed.  One  of  them  had  been 
grafted  sixteen  years,  and  the  other  was  un  - 
grafted.  They  were  apparently  in  good 
health.  He  spread  two  or  three  quarts  of 
salt  under  each  one  as  far  as  the  limbs  ex- 
tended. The  next  year  they  bore  crops  and 
have  continued  iu  beariugeaeh  season  since. 
The  application  of  salt  was  about  six  years 
ago,  and  it  has  not  been  repeated.  Let  other 
readers  of  the  Farner  try  the  experiment, 
and  tell  us  the  result. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist: 

Notes  on  Trees  in  the  Northwest. 

Twenty  years  experience  loitJi  forest  trees— 
What  to  plant  — The  Linden  for  honey — 
Siberian  Crab  Seedlings  for  shelter  belts,  cfcc. 

Experience  is  said  to  be  a  good  teacher. 
It  has  taught  many  a  valuable  but  expensive 
lesson  to  the  tree  planters  of  the  West. 
Yet  there  are  thousands  freshly  arriving  Tvho 
will  have  to  pay  the  same  price  except  they 
learn  more  cheaply  tlirough  the  medium  of 
such  valuable  papers  as  Thb  Pomologist  by 
comparing  the  experience  of  others. 

Allow  me  to  present  a  few  of  the  results 
of  twenty  j'ears'  trial  of  various  liinds  of 
forest  and  fruit  trees  iu  the  climate  of  north- 
ern Illinois. 

In  1850  I  brought  from  Ohio  and  Michigan 
a  quantity  of  one  year  old  seedling  forest 
trees,  iucluding  evergreens,  and  a  very  full 
assortment  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees.  Experience  with  the  latter  has 
been  so  fully  and  frequently  treated 
of  that  only  the  former  will  now  be 
alluded  to.  My  forest  seedlings  were 
grown  for  sale  and  closed  out  In  about  eight 
years,occasional  additions  being  made  during 
that  time.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  trees 
of  nearly  every  kind  were  transplanted  or 
allowed  to  remain  where  first  set  for  per- 
manent shade  trees.  Most  of  these,  with  the 
exceptions  I  shall  mention,  are  now  living, 
and  many  of  those  sold  may  now  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin,  Ills.,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  old  formius  noble  trees,  which 
any  man  might  be  proud  of  having  planted. 
Of  the  kinds  most  largely  planted  were  the 
White  Ash,  Chestnut,  Elm,  Tulip,  and  Wal- 
nut. Of  the  Chestnuts  sold  or  transplanted 
few  survived,  but  those  which  were  allowed 
to  stand  where  first  set  continued  to  flourish 
for  about  fifteen  years,  blossoming  frequent- 
ly, but  never  bearing  any  perfect  fruit ;  the 
burrs  did  not  ripen  or  acquire  their  full  size. 
For  the  last  four  or  five  years  thej'  have  de- 
clined and  this  season  many  of  them  appear 
to  be  dying.  The  freeze  of  last  October 
injured  them  much.  I  think  tliey  are  not 
hardy  enough  far  the  Northwest— a  fact  I 
am  sorry  to  record  as  much  was  hoped  from 
the  Chestnut  as  a  timber  and  fruit  product- 
ting  tree.  Parties  North  and  West  of  Chi- 
cago had  probably  best  be  sparing  of  invest- 
ment iu  the  Chestnut  tree. 

The  Tulip  tree,  or  Whitewood  did  not  bear 
transplanting.  Only  a  few  trees  are  now 
alive  and  they  are  not  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion.   It  is  too  tender. 

Some  seedling  Sugar  Maples  that  would 
not  "get  up"  while  young  have  at  this  date 
nearly  caught  up  with  the  Elm  and  Ash. 
The  latter  is  the  most  satisfactory  tree  to 
propogate  from  seed  that  I  have  ever  tried, 
being  as  easily  grown  as  the  Red  Maple  and 
far  more  valuable  for  every  purpose.  The 
Black  Walnut  aud  Butternut  have  not  ans- 
wered the  expectations  as  to  size.     Some  of 


the  former  have  died,  I  think  from-thc  efi'ccts 
of  repeated  denudations  by  tlie  caterpil- 
lars. The  OhioBuckeye  is  very  hardy,  fruit- 
ful, slow  growing,  and  worthless,  except  for 
ornament.  The  White  Birch  is  hardy,  but 
not  so  large  now  as  Sugar  jMaple  of  the 
same  age.  Hickories  and  Oaks  have  done 
well  when  allowed  to  stand  where  the  seed 
was  planted,  but  have  not  been  a  success 
when  transplanted.  Red  Cedars  and  Hem- 
locks are  tender. 

The  Balsam  Fir  has  made  the  finest  formed 
trees  to  be  found  among  the  evergreens. 
One  specimen  thirty  feet  high  and  a  perfect 
pyramid,  measures  twenty-four  feet  across 
the  base,  the  lower  limbs  being  strong  and 
full  and  lying  all  along  on  the  lawn.  JBui  the 
grounds  were  not  pastured  with  cows  while 
the  trees  were  young.  A  neighbors  girl 
however,  did  ruin  the  finest  spruce  one  cold 
day  in  winter,  thrashing  the  boughs  with  a 
pole  to  obtain  the  cones.  A  cow  could  not 
have  damaged  it  so  badly. 

Only  four  trees  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar 
were  planted,  three  in  aS  group  behind  the 
house  and  onefat  the  barn  gate.  They  shot 
skyward  rapidl}',  and  have  formed  a  sort  oi 
spire  to  the  plantation  and  a  landmark 
across  the  prairie  for  miles.  But  they  are 
now  beginning  to  "  go  dead,"  a  fate  over- 
taEinglnearly  all  the  Lombardys  of  that  age. 
The  owners  of  places  planted  with  long 
avenues  of  these  dismal  trees  will  soon  have 
the  "dead  wood"  on  these  trees  for  certain. 

I  had  always  been  sorry  forplantingatree 
of  tlie  Silver  Abele  or  Poplar  on  account  of 
its  being  too  easy  of  propagation  at  the  root, 
but  on  cutting  down  a  tree  ou  the  place 
where  I  now  live,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
nearly  a  cord  of  wood,  and  still  more  that 
it  would  burn  quite  freely  while  green  and 
make  a  hot  fire. 

I  liave  still  some  of  this  wood  dry  and 
shall  make  further  experiments  with  it. 
Speaking, of  cheap  fuel  on  our  large  prairies, 
the  Peach  is  grown  with  profit  in  Kansas 
and  I  am  told  that  the  Transcendent  Crab  is 
equally  valuable  for  the  same  purpose  in 
Minnesota.  Mrs.  S.  K.  Webb,  of  Meeker 
county,  Minn.,  writes  that  she  has  grown  a 
splendid  shelter  belt  of  Siberian  Crab  Seed- 
lings, "  now  ten  years  old,  twenty  feet  high, 
which  the  high  winds  of  Minnesota  has 
never  broken,  and  the  fruit  ou  many  of  these 
seedlings,  though  small  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity for  eating  and  superior  for  cooking." 
This  is  certainly  killing  two]  bii'ds  with  one 
shot,  growing  firewood,  shelter,  and  fruit  at 
the  same  time. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  w  lod  of 
of  the  Peach  aud  also  of  tiie  Siberian  apple 
tree  is  of  the  very  best  quality  for  fuel, 
it  is  wondered  that  their  use  is  not  urged  upon 
the  people  of  the  jirairies  iu  those  States 
where  they  flourish,  as  it  is  probable  a  given 
quantity  of  wood  could  be  grown  with  less 
cost  and  time  from  these,  tlian  from  any 
other    kinds    of    equally    compact    woods. 


The  Lach  is  too  valuable  for  other  purposes 
tT  be  use  for  fuel,  and  the  Willow  and  Pop- 
lar are  too  light  for  profit. 

The  Linden,  or  Basswood  is  a  tree  easily 
propagated  from  seeds  or  suckers,  and  though 
the  wood  is  not  compact  for  fuel,  yet  the 
tree  is  one  of  the  very  choicest  for  shade  and 
ornament  ou  account,  of  the  splendor  of  its 
foliage  and  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms. 
Besides  this  there  is  another  important  pur- 
pose for  which  this  tree  is  valuable,  viz  : 
honey  producing.  The  honey  made  from 
Linden  blossoms  is  of  the  best  quality. 
The  Linden  trees  on  the  place  above 
referred  to  are  now  more  than  paying 
cost  in  this  way  alone-  Bee  -growers  should 
plant  the  Basswoo  d  plentifully. 

The  results  of  my  experience  are  such, 
that  in  planting  a  place  I  should,  of  native 
forest  trees,  plant  principally  the  following 
in  the  order  named.  For  street  rows,  White 
Ash,  Elm,  and  Sugar  Maple.  For  the  lawn, 
proper,  only  such  low  growing  trees  as  the 
Mounutain  Ash,  White  Birch,  Buckeye 
White  Thren,  Wild  Crab,  {Pyrus  Coronaria,) 
and  very  sparingly  of  the  Evergreens,  Bal- 
sam Fir,  Spruce,  and  White  Piue.  For  the 
park  or  pleasure  ground,  Maple,  Linden, 
Tiox  Elder,  Oak,  Hickory,  and  Butternut 
For  the  timber  belt.  Larch,  Ash,  Sugar 
Maple,  Box  Elder,  White  Pine,  Walnut 
Hickory,  and  Linden. 

Where  all  of  these  could  not  be  obtained 
plant  the  Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple  aud  Wil" 
low  for  the  street ;  the  Sumach,  Thorn,  Crab 
aud  Linden  for  the  lawn  ;  and  the  Cotton- 
wood, Oak,  Hickory,  and  Walnut  for  timber 
all  of  which  can  be  found  along  nearly 
every  water-course  in  the  West. 

The  Locust  of  every  kind  are  "  no  good," 
would  prefer  instead  for  tree  fences  the  Cot- 
tonwood, or  Wliite  Willow,  which  will  prob- 
ablymake  the  best  live  fence  wherever  the 
Osage  will  not  stand.  Of  the  kind  of  trees 
that  are  now  being  much  putfed  and  planted 
be  careful  of  the  Chestnut,  the  Red  and 
White  Cedars,  and  the  Lombardy  Poplar. 

The  above  conclusions  may  clash  with  the 
experience  of  others,  as  doubtless  they  will 
with  their  prejudices,  but  I  have  stuck  tc 
facts  as  close  as  my  observation  and  judg- 
ment would  permit  I  have  none  of 
the  trees  recommended  for  sale. 

Much  is  now  beiug  said  and  done  to  en- 
courage tree  planting  for  shade,  shelter,  tim- 
ber and  isothermal  efl'ect.  But  one  point  it 
seems  to  me  is  overlooked,  or  else  the  neglect 
bcai  s  too  strouly  the  'trade  marks'  of  interest- 
ed parties.  While  all  our  leading  horticultur- 
ists and  nursery  men  are  blowing  hot  about 
propagating  and  planting  trees,  the  subject 
of  preserving  forests,  belts,  parks  and  groups 
of  native  and  noble  trees  that  were  found 
standing  on  our  soil,  or  have  sprung  up  since 
the  country  was  settled,  is  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Dr.  Warder  lately  made  the  remark  that 
every  time  he  came  to  Ills.,  he  observed  an 
apparent  increase  of  timber  from  the  natural 
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growth  of  the  youug  forrests  which  have 
sprung  up  since  the  cessatiou  of  fires  on  our 
prairies.  This  is  umloubtcdly  the  case  iu 
all  our  prairie  States  notwithstanding  thou" 
sanils  of  acres  are  annually  cut  down  for  fuel 
or  cleared  off  for  cultivation.  Now  to  cut 
down  a  young  forrcst  that  yields  5  or  10  cords 
of  wood  per  acre  which  if  let  alone 
a  few  years  hunger  would  yield  20  or  30,  i^ 
manifestly  a  waste,  and  clear  oft'  the  youug 
growth  from  a  piece  of  poor  laud,  when  the 
annual  growth  of  timber  would  be  worth 
double  the  value  of  any  crop  that  will  grow 
on  it,  is  still  more  clearly  a  waste.  Yet  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  talented  horticulturast 
and  ex-ofScer  of  one  of  the  largest  western 
Horlioultural  Societies  who  went  directly 
home  from  a  Horticultural  meeting  where 
tree  planting  had  formed  a  principal  topic  of 
discussion,  and  who  had  voted  for  State  aid 
to  tree  planters,  and  cut  down  a  btautifu 
natural  copse  of  youug  forest  trees  and 
shrubs,  to  restore  which,  with  as  fine  laud- 
scape  effect,  would  defy  the  skill  of  the  best 
artist  iu  that  line,  and  would  take  at  least  20 
years  of  time.  And  what  is  worse,  this  man 
professing  a  strong  love  and  taste  for  trees 
is  replacing  his  grounds  with  costly  ever- 
greens and  other  nursery  trees,  in  the  hide- 
ous, medieval,  geometric  style  so  common  in 
this  country. 

Such  acts  are  really  crimes  against  civili- 
zation, disfiguring  the  country  and  impov- 
erishing the  State.  And  yet  this  practice  is 
just  the  thing  to  put  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  nurserymen. 

Having  touched  upon  the  subject  of  plant- 
ing and  preserving  trees  for  landscape  effect, 
and  the  hideous  errors  encouraged  by  the 
trade,' I  should  like  at  some  future  time,  to 
offer  some  suggestions  on  the  same,  but  as 
these  notes  are  already  too  extended  I  for- 
bear for  the  present. 

C.  Andrews. 

Marengo  Ilk.,  Aug.  20,  1870. 


A  Florida  Apple  Orchard. 

We  visited,  recently,  the  apple  orchard  of 
Mr.  John  J.  Colson,  on  his  plantation,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  town,  in  company 
with  Mr.  James  Colson,  his  son,  to  whom, 
father  and  son,  we  are  indebted  to  a  pleasant 
passing  away  of  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  orchard  presents  216  trees,  planted 
Feb,  1st,  1861,  on  a  light,  sandy  soil,  the  trees 
twenty-one  feet  apart.  The  planting  of  ordi- 
nary seed,  and  the  usual  grafting  process 
with  three  years  constant  manuring,  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  labor  done.  The  grafts 
had  fruit  in  the  third  year  of  growth,  and 
the  trees  are  now  thrifty  looking,  perfectly 
healthy,  averaging  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
hei'^ht,  and  full  of  fruit.  Because  the  trees 
bore  so  full,  the  apples  this  yvwr  are  not  so 
large  as  usual.  The  varieties  known  as  the 
June  apple  and  the  Horse  apple.  They  have 
a  flue  taste,  rather  too  good  for  the  eater  to 


prefer  any  others  while  eating  them.  Yet, 
in  this  respect,  they  are  not  so  juicy  as  the 
more  Northern  apples.  They  sell  from  ten 
to  eighteen  dollars  per  barrel  in  Jacksonville 
and  Savannah.  Mr.  Colson  thinks  that  about 
a  barrel  could  have  been  gathered  from  each 
tree,  but  for  the  extensive  raiding  that  has 
been  going  on.  The  trees  bear  until  frost, 
from  an  early  day  iu  June.  Only  one  tree 
of  the  whole  number  planted  has  died,  and 
the  orchard  has  received  little  or  no  attention 
until  recently.  The  average  size  of  the  fruit 
is  not  quite  as  large  as  an  ordinary  fist.  They 
have  not  been  molested  by  any  insect.  These 
trees  have  had  fruit  erery  year  after  the 
third  year  after  grafting. 

The  trouble  and  labor  in  having  a  vigorous 
and  remunerative  orchard  is  so  insignificant 
that  it  seems  almost  a  mystery  that  ihere  is 
not  one  on  every  farm  in  Gadsden  county. 
"Why,  the  dumplings  that  the  farmer  would 
have,  are  worth  all  the  labor.  Gadsden 
county  apple  dumplings  may  become  fimous 
in  days  to  come  !  We  say  nothing  of  "a  little 
more  cider" — that's  too  tempting — but  we 
ask  every  sensible  farmer  to  figure  out  the 
profits  of  twenty  barrels  of  apples  at  ten 
dollars  per  barrel,  and  see  if  the  sum  would 
not  bo  a  very  acceptable  Christmas  present 
of  pin  monev  to  the  worthy  dame  of  the 
iKUisehold. 

We  hope  Mr.  Colson  will  furnish  the  Ag- 
ricultural Association  with  a  paper,  giving 
the  full  details  of  his  success  in  raising 
apples.— (Jmncy  (Fla.)  Journal. 


Commercial  Value  of  Insects. 

Commerce  brings  into  the  market  almost 
everything  that  has  a  being  in  the  water,  on 
the  earth,  and  in  the  air,  from  the  whale  that 
spouts  and  foams  iu  the  great  deep,  to  the 
smallest  insect  that  exists  in  the  land.  The 
importance  of  insects  to  commerce  is  scarcely 
ever  treated  of.  Great  Britain  does  not  pay 
less  than  a  million  of  dollars  annually  for  the 
dried  carcasses  of  a  tiny  insect,  the  cochineal. 
Gum  shellac,  another  insect  product  from 
India,  is  of  scarcely  less  pecuniary  value. 

A  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings 
derive  their  sole  support  from  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  silk,  and  the  silk-worm 
alone  creates  an  annual  circulating  medium 
of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Half  a  million 
of  dollars  is  annually  spent  in  England  for 
foreign  honey  ;  ten  thousand  hundred  weight 
of  wax  is  imported  into  that  county  each 
year.  Then  there  are  the  gall-nuts  of  com- 
merce, used  for  dyeing,  and  in  the  manufac. 
ture  of  ink,  etc.,  while  the  cantharides,  or 
Spanish  fly,  is  an  important  insect  to  the 
medical  practitioner.  In  this  way  we  .see 
the  importance  of  certain  classes  of  the 
insect  race,  while  in  another  view,  the  rest 
clear  the  air  of  noxious  vapors,  and  are  sev- 
erally designed  by  nature  for  useful  purposes 
though  we,  iu  our  blindness,  may  not  under- 
stand them.  Ex. 


Keeping  Grapes  Under  Ground. 

Many  years  ago  while  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness, a  customer  wanted  some  vines  of  me 
and  while  they  were  being  dug  up  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  kept  any  grapes  over  winter.  Thig 
was  in  March.  Of  course  he  got  a  negative 
reply.  Well,  said  he,  when  I  come  next 
week  for  trees  I  will  bring  you  some  along. 
The  thing  seemed  but  a  joke  at  the  time,  but 
of  course  I  thanked  him  for  the  offer.  True 
to  his  promise,  when  ho  came  a  week  or  ten 
days  thereafter,  he  brought  me  some.  Not 
a  few  berries  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  at  least  five  pounds.  They  were  Isabel- 
las and  Catawbas,  perfectly  plump,  sweet 
and  fresh,  although  most  of  the  berries  had 
dropped  from  their  stems.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  slight  earthy  taste,  they  were 
certainly  excellent. 

The  question  of  course,  was  asked,  how 
do  you  keep  them  thus?  The  reply  was, 
that  in  the  fall  as  late  ascold  will  admit,  they 
were  gathered  in  a  clear  day  when  perfectly 
dry ;  a  box  about  eight  inches  deep  was 
taken ;  a  layer  of  green  leaves  was  taken 
from  the  vines  and  laid  on  the  bottom ;  on 
these  a  layer  of  grapes,  then  a  layer  of 
leaves  again,  until  the  box  was  full,  finishing 
with  a  layer  of  leaves.  Put  the  lid  on  tight 
and  bury  deep  enough  to  escape  the  frosts  of 
winter.  Of  course  it  must  be  where  water 
cannot  settle  into  the  box. 

The  stems  of  those  grapes  were  quite  fresh 
when  given  to  me.  The  man  told  me  his 
father-in-law  had  keijt  them  thus  for  years. 
— Correspondent  Orape  Cidttirist. 


Sheep  in  the  Orchard. — A  writer  in 
the  Wetern  Rural s^ys:  "Some  years  ago,  in 
answer  to  our  inquiry  through  an  agricultu^ 
ral  journal,  one  farmer  stated  that  he  had 
pastured  an  orchard  with  sheep  for  several 
years.  When  he  first  turned  them  in  there 
was  so  little  growth  that  he  could  not  cut  a 
graft  from  the  orchard,  there  being  no  re- 
cent growth  of  suflicieut  length  and  thrift 
ti)  furnish  scions.  In  three  years'  time  the 
trees  improved  materially,  making  from  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  of  new  wood  every 
year.  Another  reported  that  sheep  pastured 
iu  an  orchard  for  two  or  three  years,  made 
great  improvement  iu  the  fruit.  Neither 
spoke  of  any  injurious  effect  on  the  flock. 

We  have  pastured  sheep  in  an  old  orchard 
more  or  less,  for  two  years  past,  and  to  its 
manifest  improvement.  The  grass  is  better 
than  before,  and  the  trees  have  a  more  thrif- 
ty look.  As  to  the  flock,  they  have  done 
better  than  usual.  This  we  attribute  in  part 
to  changing  them  from  pasture  to  jiasture, 
frequently,  and  to  the  liking  they  have  for 
their  orchard  pasture,  especially  iu  the  hot 
season. 

Orchards  often  suffer  from  the  want  of 
grazing.  Tlwy  get  overrun  with  weeds  and 
briar.s,  as  they  will  not  when  sheep  are  kept 
iu  them  a  portion  of  the  time." 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Letter  from  New  Hampshire— Fruit,  Cider, 
Crops,  etc. 

"Warner,  N.  H.    ) 

September  13,  1870.  j 
Friend  Miller:— Presuming  a  few  Hues 
from  a  resident  of  your  native  State  would 
be  acceptable,  I  here  jot  down  a  few  items, 
mostly  agricultural.  The  month  of  June 
was  unusually  warm,  and  we  had  sufficient 
raiu  to  put  our  farm  crops  in  a  forward  and 
promising  condition,  till  .sometime  in  July. 
Since  which  time  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing the  most  severe  and  long  continued 
drouth  within  the  recollection  of  our  oldest 
people. 

The  hay  crop  upon  an  average,  fell  short 
about  one-third  compared  with  previous 
years,  and  for  lack  of  raiu,  there  will  be 
little  if  any  second  crop  secured,  as  is  usual- 
ly the  case  in  more  rainy  seasons.  Corn  on 
our  sandy  plains  (and  you  know  what  they 
are)  upon  hundreds  of  acres,  has  been  har- 
vested for  fodder — it  didn't  go  to  seed.  But 
upon  the  more  moist  and  loamy  hill  farms, 
and  upon  the  deep  alluvial  soils  bordering 
our  rivers,  the  yield  is  nearly  an  average. 
extra  sound,  and  much  of  it  already  harvest- 
ed. Our  grain  crops  suffered  some  for 
lack  of  seasonable  rains,  but  still  is  better 
than  could  have  been  expected  considering 
the  heat  and  drouth.  I  think  potatoes  will 
be  the  lightest  of  all  our  farm  crops. — 
The  early  Eose  seems  to  have  generally 
done  the  best.  Where  planted  early  it  obtain' 
ed  a  good  size  before  it  suffered  for  lack  o^ 
moisture,  while  late  varieties,  and  late  plant- 
ed are  mighty  small  and  few  in  a  hill.  The 
western  potato  bug  has  not  yet  given  us  a  call 
Hope  it  will  not,  for  of  late  years,  the  pota- 
to, here,  has  had  a  host  of  ills  to  contend  with 
compared  with  the  time  when  I  was  in  my 
teens. 

Fruit  and  berries,  both  cultivated  and 
wild,  have  been  abundant,  though  in 
some  instances  have  suffered  in  quality  for 
lack  of  raiu.  There  has  not  been  such  an 
abundant  product  of  apples  here  since  1855. 
I  think  for  lack  of  cider  mills  and  barrels  for 
cider  large  quantities  of  apjiles  must  be 
wasted,  especially  the  poorer  quality,  and 
our  best  variuties  must  sell  at  a  very  much 
reduced  price  of  the  past  few  years.  Pears, 
plums  and  peaches  are  unusually  plenty — 
and  very  much  less  wormy  than  for  years 
back.  Grapes  are  ripe  some  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  Our  people  are  going 
quite  largely  into  the  cultivation  of  small 
fruits,  and  generally  where  properly  man- 
aged they  have  been  quite  successful.  The 
drouth  has  been  hard  on  our  wells,  springs 
and  streams ;  thousands  of  these  are  now  dry 
that  were  seldom,  if  ever  dry  before.  Some 
cattle  in  our  hilly  out  pastures  have  perished 
for  lack  of  water,  and  in  thousands  of  pas- 
tures the  cattle  could  not  be  , sustained  if 

they  were  not  fed  night  and  morning  at  the 
barns. 


Our  Census  returns  show  some  decrease  in 
population  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the 
"  Old  Granite  State."  But  this  decrease  has 
been  caused  mostly  among  the  rural  popula- 
tion in  the  rocky,hilly  towns  on  the  high  lands 
between  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac  riv- 
ers. You  are  familiar  with  many  of  these 
towns,  and  no  doubt  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  so  many  of  the  people  of  these 
towns  have  "  vamosed  the  ranch  '  and 
sought  new  homes  in  the  far  West,  and  in 
our  flourishing  manufacturing  and  seaboard 
cities.  Our  people  are  not  content  to  "  live  so 
far  off"  as  they  were  in  the  early  settlement 
of  our  State.  But  notwithstanding  the  bad 
look  which  this  decrease  of  population  has — 
we,  that  stick  by  our  old  homesteads  "  still 
live," — and  are  going  ahead,  and  are  pros- 
pering. And  whatever  may  be  thought  to 
the  contrary,  we  find  it  a  good  State  to  reside 
in  while  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our 
people  have  found  it  a  good  State  to  emmi- 
grate  from,  and  I  trust,  friend  Jliller,  you  are 

of  that  happy  number. 

Levi  Bartlett. 

♦-•^•^ 

Hale's  Early  Peach. 

For  some  years  after  the  introduction  of 
Hale's  Early  Peach,  it  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  cultivators,  but  of  late  it  has  rotted  so 
badly  in  many  localities,  that  it  has  been 
stricken  from  the  list  of  reliable  sorts.  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  the  experience 
of  others,  that  upon  a  light,  sandy  soil,  with 
little  or  no  cultivation,  it  still  maintains  its 
old  popularity.  On  the  light,  sandy  soil  of 
Georgia  it  is  still  productive  and  healthy. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Riehl,  a  Southern  Illinois  peach 
grower,  says  in  the  Journal  of  AgriciMure  : 
"Last  year  I  sowed  my  peach  orchard  to 
clover,  and  this  year  made  a  hog  pasture  of 
it,  so  that  in  reality  it  has  not  been  plowed 
for  two  years,  and  I  had  a  splendid  crop  of 
Hale's,  which  did  not  rot  any  more  than  any 
other  sort.  Last  winter  there  was  a  certain 
fruit  grower  at  my  house  over  night,  and  in 
talking  over  fruit  matters,  he  stated  that  last 
year  he  had  some  Hale's  in  bearing — one 
part  of  the  orchard  being  in  oats  and  the 
other  part  being  cultivated,  and  those  in  cul- 
tivated ground  all  rotted  as  usual,  while 
those  in  oats  ground  did  not.  And  just  now 
comes  to  hand  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  which 
noticing  what  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  has 
said  about  Hale's  Early,  gives  the  fol  lowing  : 
"Mr.  William  Parry,  of  Cinnaminsou,  N. 
J.,  had  an  orchard  all  of  this  variety  rot  so 
that  he  abandoned  it  as  not  worth  culture  ; 
when,  lo!  for  the  last  two  years,  amongst 
the  weeds  and  grass  of  neglect  he  has  had 
wonderful  crops." 

Now,  I  should  say,  here  is  evidence 
enough  to  confirm  my  observations :  1st. 
The  Hale's  Early  rots  worst  when  cultiva- 
ted, when  young,  and  worse  on  rich  than 
poor  laud.  Therefore,  I  should  plant  on 
land  not  very  rich,  cease  cultivating  as  soon 
as  of  bearing  size,  and  piune  as  little  as  pos- 


sible. When  so  treated,  I  a)Ti  satisfied  it  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  that  can  be  plant- 
ed. The  first  that  I  shipped  sold  fir  twelve 
dollars  per  bushel  in  Chicago,  while  now 
peaches  are  selling  for  from  one  to  three 
dollars.  It  is  also,  I  think,  the  hardiest 
peach  we  have.  It  will  stand  the  winter's 
cold  as  well  as  any,  and  late  spring  frosts 
better  than  any  other.  It  is  the  only  sort 
that  has  this  year  given  me  a  crop.  In 
quality  it  is  as  good  as  the  best,  and  so  well 
am  I  pleased  with  it,  that  if  I  were  to  plant 
2,000  peach  trees  (and  I  would  if  I  had  the 

ground),  I  should  plant  1,100  of  Hale's 
Early. 

«  »  » 

Blackbekrt  Plantations. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Country  Oenfleman  presents 
the  following  evidence  in  support  of  an 
open  exposure  to  the  north  to  insure  good 
crops  of  fruit : 

Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy,  page  518,  speaks  of  the 
blackberry  as  being  affected  by  location, 
with  respect  to  temperature,  a  low,  sheltered 
spot  having  its  fruit  "dried  up,"  and  some 
of  it  "  scalded,"  while  the  opposite  chai'acter 
of  no  shelter,  and  wind  to  reach  it,  grew  a 
"fine  cro;\" 

Exactly  the  same  is  the  case  here.  A 
berry  lot— wild  berry — sheltered  by  the 
woods  from  the  north  and  the  west,  and 
lying  declined  to  the  south,  has  its  fruit, 
some  of  it  dried  and  some  as  if  it  were 
scalded. 

Exactly  opposite  this,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Here  is 
a  berry  lot  declining  to  the  north  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  by 
woods,  with  occasional  trees  iu  the  lot.  Not 
a  berry  in  this  field  did  we  ever  know  to  dry 
or  get  the  "scalding"  efl:ects  of  the  sun.  It 
is  cooler,  much  cooler,  aud  more  moist  than 
other  beiry  lots,  and  the  best  of  all  the 
writer  has  ever  visited,  and  he  has  visited 
this  for  many  years.  So  healthy  and  large 
does  the  fruit  grow  here — and  every  year — 
that  it  is  denominated,  by  way  of  eminence, 
•'  Uncle  Joel's  Berry  Lot." 

It  has  long  since  been  proof  to  me  that 
the  blackberry  wants,  not  a  hot  sun,  but  a 
cool,  rather  cool,  moist  place.  It  wants  sun 
to  sweeten  the  fruit.  The  extremes  must  be 
avoided.  Then  if  there  is  a  sandy  soil  of 
dejM,  the  berry  will  grow." 


Twin  Peach  Blossoms. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Scientific  American  says  t^iat  a 
curious  lusus  naturoe,  or  rather  a  law  of  agri- 
cultural science,  was  observable  in  the  peach 
blossoms  this  year,  producing  twins  or  trip- 
lets. That  this  is  the  result  of  a  general  law 
is  evident  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
widely  distant  regions.  The  Agricultural 
Report  for  1866  (page  303)  says  that  peaches 
are  grown  with  complete  success  only  after 
the  ground  has  rested  for  a  period  of  35 
j'cars,  during  which  time  the  peach  district 
moves  from  north  to  .south,  about  50  miles, 
and  theu  returns  at  a  single  leap,  to  tLe 
place  of  beginning. 
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Clay  Soil  for  the  Pear. 

An  csperienced  fruit  grower  of  Northern 
Ohio,  closes  an  article  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  on  pear  culture  by 
saj-ing:  "  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  teuacious  clay  sub-soils  are  the  best  for 
pear  trees,  but  a  tile  drain  should  be  laid  at 
least  every  thirty  feet,  and  full  three  feet  in. 
depth.  Last  season  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment surveyors  put  a  range  light  in  my 
pear  orchard,  as  a  guide  for  vessels  entering 
the  river,  hence  I  had  to  take  up  a  few  of 
my  best  trees,  and  in  doing  so  I  dug  out 
strong  roots  three  or  four  feet  in  depth  in 
the  solid  yellow  clay,  and  there  I  had  to  cut 
them  off.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  an 
affiaity  pear  roots  have  for  deep,  tough  clay  > 
and  trees  on  such  soil  are  generally  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  than  on  friable  soils, 
especially  if  the  subsoil  is  sandj'  or  gravelly. 

I  have  coiitluded  to  plant  five  hundred 
more  Bartlett  trees,  as  we  find  this  the  most 
popular  market  variet3-,  and  the  earliest  and 
surest  for  bearing.  People  know  Bartletts 
better  than  any  other  pears,  and  will  pay 
more  for  them.  Good  samples  sold  readily 
at  home  last  season  for  five  dollars  pi-r  bush- 
el ;  and  in  Chic;igo,  nicely  selected,  and 
wrapped  in  thin  paper,  they  sold  for  twenty 
to  twenty-five  dollars  per  barrel  of  two  and 
a  half  bushels." 


noes  M.  THE  Codling  Moth. — la  the 
Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  1869,  the  following  statement 
occurs  in  the  report  from  Mahoning  county ; 
"The  curculio  and  Codling  moth  are  very 
injurious  to  fruit  here.  I  have  two  orchards 
of  sixty  trees  each ;  iu  one  I  let  my  stock 
hogs  run  from  spring  till  the  early  apples 
ripen,  and  never  take  a  crop  of  any  kind 
from  the  soil.  This  never  fails  of  gimng  a 
full  and  fair  crop  of  apple).  The  other  is 
kept  in  gras:-,  which  is  mowed  annuallj',  and 
no  stock  allowed  to  run,  as  tliis  cannot  be 
well  done.  The  result  is,  the  orchaad  is  not 
worth  any  thing  for  fruit,  and  very|little  for 

hay'. 

*-«-#^ 

PiLFERLNG  Fruit. — The  Joumcil  of  the 
Farm  says  truthfully — "  It  is  a  reproach 
to  the  moral  character  of  our  people,  that 
fruit  is  considered  lawful  plunder.  The  cul- 
turist  can  have  full  and  exclusive  right  to 
his  corn  and  potatoes,  and  it  would  be  con- 
sidered infamy  to  steal  them,  but,  as  far  as 
fruit  is  concerned,  he  has  no  exclusive  right 
to  it,  when  a  certain  class  of  biped  pilferers 
surreptitiously  lay  claim  to  it.  From  infancy 
upwards,  our  people  become  inured  to  pil- 
fering fruit,  and  it  is  a  fixed  idea  that  there 
is  no  harm  in  stealing  as  much  fruit  as  the 
pockets  will  hold,  but  when  many  pockets 
are  filled,  it  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  owner  of 
the  fruit.  Children  should  be  tauglit  to  re- 
spect th'  ir  neighbor's  propi/rty,  by  which 
means  this  growing  evil  might  be  abated. 


oisser  Barbm. 


Fall  "Work  hi   the  Flower  Garden. 

Autumn  is  the  time  for  planting  many 
very  desirable  flowers.  Nearly  all  the  hardy 
Bdlbs  must  be  planted  during  autumn,  and 
October,  in  this  latitude,  is  the  best  month 
for  the  work.  Many  Tubers  arc  quite  as 
certain  to  do  well  also,  if  planted  in  autumn, 
still  the  planting  of  these  may  be  deferred 
till  spring.  BuiiBs  and  Tubers  are  some- 
times confounded,  but  a  familiar  example 
will  show  the  differnce.  The  onion  is  a 
•*  Bulb"— the  potato  a  "Tuber." 

SOIL  AND    HOW    TO    PLANT. 

The  soil  for  bulbs  should  be  made  rich 
with  well  rotted  manure,  and  leaf  mould — 
the  whole  well  mixed,  deeply  spaded,  and 
finely  pulverized  before  planting.  It  is  well 
to  do  this  two  or  three  weeks  before  plant- 
ing, and  have  the  soil  well  settled  and  packed 
by  rain.  Bulbs  will  flourish  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil  if  made  rich  enough,  dug  deep 
and  well  drained. 

Bulbs  of  large  size  should  be  planted  from 
three  to  four  inches  deep— small  ones,  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  inches—  reckoning 
depth  from  the  top  of  the  bulb  when  plant- 
ed. They  must  always  be  so  deep  as  not  to 
be  easily  uncovered  by  rains.  In  aid  of  this, 
and  to  guard  against  the  lifting  power  of 
frost,  tread  or  pack  the  bod  hard  after  plant- 
ing. Rows,  one  foot  apart  and  nine  inches 
iu  the  row,  is  a  medium  distance  for  single 
bulbs  of  most  kinds  intended  to  be  taken  up 
every  fall  for  re-planting.  Large  ones  like 
Crown  Imperials,  Tiger  Lillies,  etc.,  should 
have  more  space,  and  so  do  all  if  intended 
to  stand  several  years  in  the  same  bed  with- 
out dividing  and  re-planting. 

WHAT   TO   PLAJSIT. 

TIte  Crocus. — This  is  a  very  pretty  little 
bulb,  hardy  and  easy  of  cultivation,  and 
among  the  first  flowers  of  spring — some- 
times blooming  along-side  a  melting  siviw- 
bank.  Its  colors  are  varied  and  often  beau- 
tifully mixed.  It  is  a  great  bloomer  and 
stands  the  hardest  frost  when  in  full  flower. 

The  Tidip  is  a  great  favorite ;  its  colors  are 
almost  infinite  and  their  blending  delicate 
beyond  the  power  of  imagination. 

Due  Van  Tfiatt  flowers  early  in  April, 
during  the  continuance  of  severe  frost. 

Th^  Tulip,  with  its  goblet-shaped  flower 
cups,  makes  a  magnificent  show  on  its  stems 
t'.vo  or  three  feet  high.  To  have  fine  tulips 
no  pains  are  to  be  spared  in  cultivation.  Its 
tall  .stems  should  be  .supported  with  stakes. 

The  Little  Orape  Hyacynths  is  cheap  and 
multiplies  rapidly. 

The  N'arcii.ius  family  contains  many  desir- 
able and  early  blooming  plants,  and  many  of 
them  extremely  fragrant.  The  polyanthus^ 
Dafodil,  Jonquil,  etc.,  belong  to  this  tribe. 
All  are  cheap  and  desirable. 


Tlie  Tig^er  LUy,  Orange  Lily,  the  Native 
Lily,  and  many  others  are  all  cheap,  showy 
and  desirable  plants. 

Crown  Imperials  are  extremely  hardy  and 
quite  showy  during  the  hardest  frosts  of 
.spring.  They  appear  best  planted  in  clumps, 
and  should  occupy  the  least  frequented  parts 
of  the  garden  or  the  lawn. 

In  Nov.  No.  we  will  give  directions  for 
protecting  the  beds. 


How  Lilies  are  Popagated. 

The  Japanese  lilies  are  so  hardy,  as  well  as 
beautiful,  that  they  should  become  as  com- 
mon as  the  Turks  L'ap  and  Tiger  Lilies. — 
They  are  now  all  uujderately  cheap,  and  if 
one  only  has  a  bulb  or  two  to  start  with,  the 
stock  may  readily  be  increased.  If  left  to 
themselves,  the  bulbs  b;Come  clumps  by 
natural  subdivision,  but  this  is  a  slow  way  of 
multiplying  them.  If  a  lily  be  taken  up  in 
autumn,  alter  the  leaves  have  withered, 
there  will  be  found  upon  the  stem,  just 
above  the  old  bulb,  a  mass  of  small  bulbs  in- 
termingled with  roots.  A  dozen,  and  even 
more,  are  frequently  found.  The  little  bulbs 
may  be  removed  and  planted  out  separately, 
or  the  stem  to  whicli  they  are  attached  may 
be  cut  ofl'  just  above  the  old  bulb,  and  set 
out  with  the  cluster  of  bulbs  and  roots  at- 
tached. They  should  be  covered  the  first 
winter  with  a  few  inches  of  litter.  The 
next  season  they  will  make  strong  bulbs. 

Another  method  of  propogation  is  from 
the  scales,  of  which  the  lily  is  mostly  made 
up.  These  scales  are  attached  to  a  solid  por- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  they  are 
broken  oflf  close  to  this,  it  being  important 
to  get  the  very  base  of  the  scale.  The  outer 
scales  of  a  buld  may  be  removed  without 
injury  to  it.  Indeed  the  majority  of  those 
offered  for  sale  by  flurists  have  first  been  de- 
prived of  their  outer  scales,  which  makes 
the  bulb  look  better,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  them  material  lor  propagation.  The 
scales  are  set  out  iu  an  upriglil  position  in 
boxes  of  sandy  compost,  pressing  them  down 
auto  it  until  the  point  is  about  level  with 
the  surface.  The  boxes  are  to  be  placed  iu 
a  room  where  they  will  be  at  abcmt  the  tem- 
perature of  50  or  00  degrees,  and  kept  just 
moist  enough  to  prevent  shrivelling.  In 
about  two  months  a  small  bulb,  sometimes 
twowill  be  found  at  the  base  of  each  scale. 
In  spring  the  bo.xes  are  plunged  iu  the  open 
ground,  and  the  bulbs  allowed  to  grow  all 
summer;  in  the  fdlowing  autunm  cover 
them  with  litter,  and  next  spring  if  too  thick 
they  are  to  be  planted  out  separately. — B.v. 


Red  Spiders  on  FucniA.s.— A  correspon- 
dent of  the  American  Agriculturist  says : — 
"  Fill  a  barrel  nearly  full  of  water  and  slake 
in  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  lime,  and 
let  it  stand  until  perfectly  clear.  Hold  the 
plants  aft'eeted  in  the  water  (bottom  up)  for 
about  five  or  ten  minutes,  then  wash  them 
with  pure  water." 


Instinct  op  Plants. — Hoar,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  vine,  gives  a  striking  exemplifi- 
cation of  plants.  A  bone  was  placed  in 
tlie  strong,  but  dry  clay  of  a  vine  border- 
'Ihe  vine  sent  out  a  leading,  or  tap-root,  di. 
recti}'  through  the  clay  to  the  bone.  In  its 
[lassage  through  the  clay,  the  main  root 
tlirew  out  no  fibres;  but  when  it  reached 
the  bone,  it  entirel}'  covered  it,  by  degrees, 
with  the  mo.st  delicate  and  minute  fibres, 
like  lace,  each  one  sucking  a  pore  in  the 
bone.  On  this  lucious  morsel  or  marrow 
bone  would  the-  vine  continue  to  feed  as 
long  as  any  nutriment  remained  to  be  ex- 
tracted. 
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A  Few  Hints  on  "Wine  Making. 

It  has  been  our  fortune,  during  a  practice 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship in  American  wine  mailing,  which 
commenced  at  the  rudiments  of  the  art ;  and 
we  well  remember  how  careful  we  would  be 
to  pick  our  grapes,  to  get  them  thoroughly 
ripe,  to  keep  out  all  dew  or  rain,  and  the 
doleful  looks  we  would  cast  upon  our  imper- 
fectly ripened  grapes,  as  we  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  make  good,  drinkable  wine  from 
them.  But  fortunately  those  days  are  past, 
and  we  often  think  of  them  with  mingled 
pity  and  amusement.  Thanks  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Gall,  Chaptal  and  Petiot,  we  can  now 
make  good  drinkable  wine  every  year. 

But,  during  this  practice,  we  found  that 
different  grades  require  different  treatment, 
almost  as  varied  as  the  grapes  themselves. 
To  elucidate  this  we  would  once  more  briefly 
allude  to  the  defluition  of  bouquet  and  aroma, 
as  already  explained  in  the  "  Chemistry  of 
Wine."  by  Mr.  Friugs. 

Aroma  is  the  flavor  peculiar  to  the  variety 
of  grape :  for  instance  the  foxy  flavor  so 
very  perceptible  as  to  be  disagreeable  in 
s"ome  of  our  grapes,  especially  the  Northern 
Muscadine,  Perkios,  Hartford  Prolific,  and 
even  in  the  Concord  and  Catawba. 

Bouquet  is  developed  during  fermentation 
•by  the  action  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  acids. 
If  the  grape  contains  but  little  acid  it  can 
not  develop  much  bouquet,  nor  can  it  be  de- 
veloped if  the  must  does  not  contain  suffi- 
cient sugar  to  be  changed  into  alcohol  dur- 
ing fermentation.  These  simple  foots  we 
must  keep  before  our  eyes,  as  they  are  the 
most  important  guides  in  wine  making. 

We  have  some  varieties  of  grapes  which- 
will  make  so-called  aromatic  wines :  that  is, 
the  aroma  of  them  is  most  pleasant  when 
fully  developed,  which  it  can  only  be  by 
thorough  ripening  of  the  fruit.  lu  this  class 
we  can  include  the  Creveling,  Cynthiana> 
Arkansas,  Hermann,  Norton's  Virginia,  and 
perhaps  Clinton.  We  should  therefore  let 
these  ripen  thoroughly,  if  we  intend  to  make 
the  best  wine  they  can  produce ;  and  for  this 
reason  we  think,  those  living  in  northern 
latitudes,  with  shorter  summers,  will  never 
be  able  to  make  as  good  wine  from  them  as 
those  living  in  latitudes  where  they  can 
thoroughly  ripen  and  shrivel  on  the  vines. 

Other  varieties  we  have  wliich  contain 
aroma  in  excess,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to 
have  it  in  as  slight  a  degree  as  possible,  and 
to  develop  bouquet  instead.  We  can  best 
attain  this  by  gathering  the  fruit  when  not 
so  ripe,  as  the  aroma  is  not  so  fully  devel- 
oped. Should  the  must  not  contain  sugar 
enough  it  must  be  added ;  and  should  the 
grape  contain  a  surplus  of  acid,  we  can 
ameliorate  by  addi:ig  water. 


Among  the  varieties  which  will  make  the 
best  wine,  if  treated  thus,  we  will  name  the 
Concord,  Cassady,  Catawba,  Cunningham, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Herbe- 
mout,  Ives,  Louisiana,  Maxatawney,  Martha 
Goethe,  Massasoit,  Wilder,  Liudlcy,  Aga- 
wam,  Merrimack,  Salem,  Rogers'  Nos.  8  and 
12,  Rulander,  Taylor  and  Telegraph. 

This  may  appear  rather  startling  to  some 
of  our  readers,  and  for  a  long  time  we  be- 
lieved that  it  was  necessary  to  ripen  all 
grapes  thoroughly  to  make  the  best  wine 
from  them.  But  "  experience  is  the  mother 
of  wisdom."  We  never  made  better  Con- 
cord, Catawba,  and  Herbemont,  than  in  the 
season  of  1865,  when  the  summer  was  some- 
what similar  to  the  present  one,  when  no 
grape  ripened  thoroughlj',  and  our  Concord 
must  did  not  average  more  than  65°,  Catawba 
not  over  60°,  and  Herbemont  not  over  75°. 
By  adding  a  gallon  of  water  to  the  gallon  of 
must,  and  sugar  enough  to  bring  the  whole 
mixture  to  80°,  we  made  a  wine  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to',  surpass  since,  nor 
come  up  to  it.  The  Herbemont  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  judges  in  the  country 
the  finest  American  white  wine  they  had  yet 
tasted.  Our  Norton's  Virginia,  however, 
made  that  season,  though  a  fair  article,  was 
much  inferior  ^to  the  vintages  of  1866  and 
'67.  Delaware  made,  that  season,  from  half 
ripe  grapes,  was  valued  at  $6.00  per  gallon 
within  six  weeks  from  the  time  it  was  made. 
It  was  a  perfect  wine  then,  clear  and  fine, 
and  with  an  exquisite  bouquet.  The  Con 
cord  was  without  the  offensive  foxiness,  and 
contained  acid  enough  to  be  very  jjalatable 
wine :  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  make 
of  that  grape  since. 

In  wine  making  we  must  always  remem- 
ber, that  we  have  wo  jwfect  grape  as  yet ; 
that  grapes  will,  in  dilTereat  seasons,  yield 
entirely  different  products,  and  that  only 
thinking,  practice  and  experiments  will  teach 
us  how  we  can  best  improve  it. 

In  making  the  wine  we  think  it  host  now, 
after  our  experience  of  last  season,  to  fer- 
ment each  variety  on  the  husks  until  the 
wine  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  finished. 
Fermentation  will  draw  out  all  wine-making 
ingredients,  as  acid,  sugar,  tannin,  flavor^ 
etc.,  and  the  husks  be  perfectly  tasteless. 
We  shall  thercf  >re  leave  it  in  the  ferment- 
ing vats  until  the  beginning  of  December, 
then  draw  it  off  and  press  the  husks.  We 
can  not  give  the  proportions,  as  they  will 
vary  with  the  variety  of  grape  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  its  inherent  qualities. 

Fermentation  .should  be  rapid  and  thor- 
ough, andjlhe  fermenting  room  be  kept  at 
an  even  temperature  of  65°  to  70°.  Should 
it  not  be  warm  enough,  the  room  should  be 
heated  by  a  stove.  Beware  of  cold  cellars 
for  young  wine  ;  they  will  retard  fermenta- 
tion, and  j'on  will  have  continued  trouble. 
Your  wine  should  be  clear,  and  all  the  sugar 
changed  to  alcohol,  in  three  months  from 
making. 


We  hope  we  need  not  till  our  readers  that 
all  their  utensils,  pails,  vats,  casks,  etc., 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  A 
sloven  has  no  business  to  be  a  grape  grower, 
much  less  a  wine  maker,  and  does  not  de- 
serve success. 

We  can,  of  course,  give  only  general  rules, 
but  we  hope  that  they  will  be  sufficient  to 
enable  all  of  our  readers  to  make  their  wine. 
They  need  not  expect  that  they  will  reach 
the  climax  at  once  ;  it  will  take  long  years 
of  patient  study  and  experiment  to  produce 
the  lest  wine  a  grape  is  capable  of  yielding. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  about  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  we  learn  we  see  only 
the  more  clearly  how  little  we  yet  know. 
But  we  have  made  some  good  wines  in  our 
day,  and  do  not  fear  any  more  that  we  will 
make  a  really  poor  article.  If  these  hints 
will  enable  our  readers  to  do  the  same,  we 
shall  think  ourselves  richly ,  repaid ;  and  if 
they  will,  now  and  then,  send  us  samples  of 
iheir  skill,  we  will  try  and  give  them  our 
opinion  and  advice  about  it. — &rape  Cul- 
lurist. 


Hamburg  Grapes  in  Pits.— A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Gardener's  MontMy  says : — 
"  Over  thirty  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  in 
the  nursery  business  raised  Hamburg  Grapes 
in  an  old  fashioned  pit  of  the  daj^,  generally 
employed  for  raising  melons  and  cucumbers, 
he  used  for  propagation,  etc.  It  was  sixty 
feet  long,  divided  into  compartments  of  about 
ten  feet  square,  a  leaa-to  and  double  sash. 
He  had  a  walk  at  the  back  about  three  feet, 
so  as  to  command  the  pit;  along  this  he 
trained  his  vines  on  rafters,  horizontallj'. 
Always  had  an  unfailing  crop  for  private 
use  ;  gave  them  but  little  attention,  and 
pruned  in  fall  or  spring,  when  he  had  time. 

These  old  pits  have  .gone  out  of  use,  buti 
believe  me,  they  did  much  better  service 
than  any  modern  ones  I  have  seen.  The 
compartments  were  filled  with  the  manure  as 
it  came  from  the  stable  daily ;  he  had  a  sup- 
ply of  peat  and  mold  for  all  purposes.  Made 
plenty  of  money,  and  did  a  large  business ; 
he  died  since  I  came  to  this  c  luntry,  worth 
over  .£50,000. 


Surplus  op  Fruit. — The  American  says  : 
The  New  York  market  was  overstocked  with 
Black-caps  this  season,  and  they  were  sold 
at  four  to  six  cents  a  quart,  which  affords 
the  grower  no  profit.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  cost  about  10  cents  per  quart  to  raise 
and  pick  them,  and  when  the}'  sell  at  less 
than  13  cents  nothing  is  made  on  them. 

It  was  supposed  several  years  ago  that  the 
great  city  of  New  York  could  never  be  over- 
stocked with  small  fruits;  but  the  experience 
of  1869  and  '70  clearly  show  that  it  can  bo 
overstocked,  and  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  make  manj'  new  plantations  of  small 
fruits  of  any  kind,  to  be  sold  in  that  market. 
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A  RARE  OPPOETUITITY 

FOR   A 

PROFITABLE    INVESTMNT. 

DESIRING  to  rclira  fmni  Ijiisino^s.  wc  olTer  for 
tf,ilu  the  eutire  stuck  of  the  UuPAGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES,  at  Napervillo.  111.,  at  one-half  the 
wholes-ilo  prices.  The  grounds,  consisring  of  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  to^^eiher  wiih  the  propa- 
tfaiing  and  plant  houses,  and  other  necessary  build- 
lugM,  will  be  sold  or  learned  to  the  purchat^er,  a.:i  he 
m-iy  dcisire. 

Theaj  Niirseriea  are  located  thirty  miles  we-^t  of 
Chicago,  on  the  C,  B.  &  Q,  K.  K.,  over  which  pass 
daily  twelve  pas^ngcr  and  some  thirty  I'rei^'ht  trains, 
atlttrding  escellent  facilities  for  shipping  lo  all  paris 
of  the  country. 

The  convenience  to  parties  wishing  to  visit  these 
Nurseriea  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  localUy  in  the 
St.ite. 

Bilng  located  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago  and  its  many  Buburhan  towns,  with  their 
rapid  growih  and  increasing  demand  for  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants,  for  ornament  as  well  as  for  fruit,  affording 
an  almost  unlimited,  convenent  n  arket,  makes  ti  e 
1-icalion  of  these  Nurseries  the  most  desirable  in  the 
Norihwest.  Our  etock  Is  gro\^n  with  a  due  reirard 
to  this  demand,  as  well  as  the  general  demand  of  the 
country.     Oui'  facilities  for  propag:iling  are  superior. 

A  correspondence  i«-  visit  is  requested  from  any 
one  wi&hing  to  pnrchas^e. 

lililWIS  E1.5^SW03iTH  &  CO., 
Proprietors  of  the  DuPage  Cminty  Nurseries, 

No  9  3m.  Naperville,  111. 


liircli, 
Sugar  Mftple, 
Evergreens, 
Osage  Plants, 
Cherry  Trees, 

American  Larch,  in  to  ?0  inch $5.00  per  1000 

20to3nuich e.OOperlOOO 

2  to   3  feet  $3  I*  100  or  8.00  per  1000 

SU2IU-  Maple  4  to  10  ir.ch y:i  p  'r  1000-5,(00,  $10 

E.  R.  Cherrv  Trees  in  hir^e  quantity. 
Osage  Plants,  SI.  for  Fall. 

Address  S.  t.  KEITH, 

im.  PALATINE,  ILL. 

FOR   SALE! 

THE  GENUINE  AND  CELEBRATJJD 

S^Siner    Plism    Tree, 


GROWN  from  Root  Outtinfje.  and  are  not  grafted, 
fo  when  tbey  ^prout  from  the  root  the'-  will  be 
the  g<;nu]ne  "  tame  plum,"  and  are  Ioniser  Used  than 
any  olhai  known  plum,  attaining  the  diameter  of  U 
inches,  and  still  sound  and  thrifty. 

6  feet  and  upward,  per  100 $50.00 

4  to  5  feet,  per  100 4J.00 

Warranted  the  genuine  "M  ner,"  and  satisfaction 
given. 
No  charge  for  packing  and  delivering  to  Depot. 

CHARLES    WATERS, 

aPBINGVjlLE,  VERSON  CO  ,   WJS. 

ALL  THE  NEW  GIliPES! 

MARTHA,  EUMELAN,  ARNOLDS  NEW  HY- 
brid^  Othello,  Cornucopia,  Brymt.  Autuchon, 
and  Canada;  Walter,  Una,  Cottage.  Black  Hawk, 
S'llem,  Hine,  Telegraph,  Lora'U.  Weehawken,  &c., 
*c  Also,  a  splendid  srock  of  Delaware^.  Concords, 
Hartford,  Ivee.  all  Rogers' Hybrids,  AllenV  Hybrids, 
Norton's  Virginia.  Rebecca.  Diana,  and  all  other  val- 
uable kind.«.  Also,  Blackberries,  Kaspberries,  Cur- 
rantfi,  Sirawbe-ries,  Gooseberries,  &c.  Also,  a  fine 
''tock  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Roses, 
Verb;;nis.  Geraniums,  Shrubs  and  Flowers  aud 
Foliai  e  Pl.tnts  in  great  variety. 

Siecial  attention  is  given  to  the  new  wt-ile  grape, 
mARTHAf  the  mo-t  reliable  and  valuable  white 
grape  ever  offered  'o  the  public 

Seud  two  3  cent  stamps  for  Illnstrated  Cataloage 
aud  PiicLj  List,  to 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL, 

No.atr.  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


GET  THE  BEET. 

Webslefs  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

10,000  Word*  and  Meanings  not  in  ol/itr 
JJicfionarien. 

3000    Engravings,       (  840  Pages 

Quarto. 

g^  lad  to  add  my  testimony  in  its  favor. 

"W  (Pres't  Walker  of  Harvard.] 

Every  scholar  knows itsvalue. 
[\V.  U-  Prescott,  the  Historian.] 
IVho  most  complele  Dictionary  of  the  Lanfruage. 
1  [Dr.  Dick,  of  Scotland.] 

The  hcst  guide  of  students  of  our  language. 
[John  G.  Whitlier.] 
He  will  transmit  his  name  to  latest  po  teiity, 
[Chancellor  Kent.] 
Etymolosrical  parts  snrpasies  anything  by  earlier 
laborers.  [George  Bancroft.] 

Bearinn-  relation  to  Language  Principia  does  to 
Philosophy.  [Elihn  Burritt.] 

Excels  all  others  in  defining  scientillc  terms. 
[President  Hitchcock.] 
Oo  far  as  I  know,  best  deflniLg  Dictionary. 
O  [ilorace  Mann.] 

Take  it  altogether,  the  ."surp.issing  work. 
[Smart,  the  Engli.sh  Orthtepist.] 

A  necessity  for  every  intelligent  family,  student, 
teacher,  and  piofossiunal  man.  What  library  is  com- 
plete without  the  best  English  Dictionary? 

MhWi  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  MCTIONAKY. 

10-10  Pages  Octavo.     600  ISngraviugs. 
Price  $6. 

The  work  is  really  a  gt7n  of  a  Dictionary,  just  the 
thinji  for  the  million. — Ain-ri'can  Kdiic  itional  .'donth  y 
Published  by  G.  &  C,  MEKRIAM,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Bookfellers. 

IOWA    CITY    NURSERY  J 


350,000  Appl©  Trees, 

2  and  3  years  old,  very  cheap  in  large  quantities. 

Pear,    Plum  anrt    Cluerry    Trees, 
GRAPE  VINES  AND 

SMALL    FRUITS, 

ORj^AlTIEiVTAL,    TREES, 

Apple  &L  Pear  Stocks, 

Apple  amd  Osage  Seed, 

I.\  'I'lIEIK  SE.i\SON. 
No  !t.  II.  s  FKOHilI,  Proprietor. 


NURSERY     §TOCM ! 

A  general  assortment  in  both  the 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Eipartments, 

Well  grown,  healthy,  and  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
theWe.ft.    A  large  stock  of 

Ssnall  Evergreens, 

of  our  own  growing,  transplanted,  and  also  in  seed 
bed,  ready  fur  transplanting. 

A  full  assortment  in  all  the  various  classes. 

We  ^ive  our  personal  atfention  to  filling  and  ship 
pmg  orders  sent  out  Inim  our  Nursries,  Hud  ai'e  pro- 
pared  to  fill  orderp,  whether  large  or  email,  with 
promplncs!*  a;  d  rlispatch. 

Catalogues  and  Circulars  sont  on  application, 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 

ProiJrUtors  of  the  DnPage  C'nnntij  Xurseries, 
9.Rm  NAPERVILLE,  ILL. 

EBER,  W.,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Fruits,  Sweet  Potatoes  and 
Plants,  linincy,  111. 


FORTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

-IN- 

Western    Orcharding 

ENABLES  THE 

Lacon   Nursery   Company 

To  propagate  only  snch  varieties  of  FRUITS  as 
are  adapted  to  Western  soils  and  climate.  We 
now  offer  of  our  own  growing  a  full  assortment  of 
everything  desirable  in  the  Nursery  line.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Prices  as  low  as  any  responsible 
parties.    Send  for  free  price  lists.    Addrer» 

D.  B.  W!ER,  Manager, 

Aug.  15,  1870— noOlf.  LACON,  ILL. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  AUTUMN  OF  1870. 

WE  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers 
to  our  large  aud  complete  stock  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trr es. 
Grape  Vinos  and  Small  Fruit. 
Ornamental  Trees,   SIirub'<  aud  Plants. 
New  &  Rare  Fruit  &.  Ornamental  Trees. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  pent 
pre-paid  on  receipt,  of  stamps,  as  follows: 
,  No^  1— Frui  s,  10c.     No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
No.  8— Greenhouse,  5c.    No.  4— Wholesale,  Free. 

Address       ELLWANCER  &  B  %  RR  Y, 
no  CHESTER,  N.  T. 

Established  1840.        No  n  am. 


FS.1S"IT     TSi: 


T 


Pike     County    Jj^urseries ! 

ESTABLISHED    1835. 

One  Million  Apple  Trees, 

ONE,  TWO,  AND  TH    EE  YEARS  OLD-Large 
a,-sortment  of  be^t  Weelern  Varieties. 
Good  Stock  of  other  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants. 
Agents,   Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  with 
Hood  Slock  at  Lo-iv  Rates.    Planters,    order  direct: 
club  together  for  l.>wer  prices.    Order  earl . 

Descriptive  or  Wholesale  Catalogue  sent  on  appli- 
cation.   Address 

STARK,  BARNETT  &  CO., 

No.9  3m.  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


Marengo  Silieriati  Nurseries. 

100,000  Mareugo  Winter  Crab  or  Siberian  Winter 
Apple  Trees,  ],  2.  and  3  years  old.  includinir  4  varie- 
ties—Marengo.  Chicago,  Winter  Gem,  and  Ki.-hwau- 
kee.    Retail  Price  List  and  Circulars  on  pplication. 

100  tiOO  Transcendant,  Hislop,  Cherrj-,  and   Large 
Red  and  Yellow  Siberian  Crabs.  1  to  3  years. 

.'0  000  Duchess,  Ben  Davis,  and  other  leading  hardy 
kinds,  1  to  3  yrs. 

The  above  stock  will   be  sold  low  for  cash  or  ex- 
changed at  reasonable  rates  to  Nurserymen. 
20(1,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  year.  No.  1. 
60,iOJ  Pear  Seedlings,  1  year.  No.  1. 

C.  ANDREWS, 

Marengo,  111. 

Painesville  Nurseries ! 


16tl3.    TZ"HA.H.I 

No  Better  Assortment  in  the  Western 
States ! 

Catalogues  free — Nos.  1,  2  and  3  for  Planters;  No. 
4  for  the  Trade  only.    Address 

STORRS  HARRISON  &:  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

Ch.©st^-u.t   Trees  I 

1,100,000-4  Inches  to  4  Feet  High! 

Best  Timber  and  Nut  Tree   planted.    A  IG-page 
catalogue,  with  prices,  free.    Address 

STORRS,  HARRISON  tc  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OUIO. 


PRATT   &    CO,    General    Nursery; 
specialty,    Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  a 
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SN.ALL  FRUITS  CHEAP. 

I  am  offeriTjg  to  the  Trade  and  those  buying  Inrgely, 
Grape  Viues,  Rafpherry  and  Blackberry  Plante, 
&c.,  Ac,  full  20  per  cent,  lower  than  ever  before. 

Vines  grown  on  new  land,  very  strong  and  healthy. 
Don't  fail  to  get  my  price.^  before  purchasing. 

a.  J.  ALLIS. 
North  East,  Pa.  noll--at. 

CRIMES'  GOLDS2T! 

I  HAVE  a  fine  stuck  of  one  and  two  year  old  Apple 
trees  of  this  sort— warranted  true  to  name.    This 
is  one  of  the  most  reliable  ever-biarin"  sorts,  and 
■unsurpassed  in  quality.    Terms  reasonable,  for  large 
or  small  lots. 
I  have  also  a  general  as.-ortment  of 

Nursery  Stock  for  Sale ! 

^"Correspondence  solicited. 

IRA    PHiLLIPS. 

Keosanqua,  Iowa,  Aug.  15.  1870. 


DARTT   E.  H.  S.,  Ilaidy  varii'ties  a  specially  ;  also, 
a  stock  of  the  Tttofsky  Apple.    Owaionna,  Mm. 


J.   N.  WHITNER. 


B     H.   91ABKS. 


WHITNER  &  MAKES, 
Civil     Engineers 

— AND- 

KEAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 
MELUONVILLE,  -  -  FLORIDA. 

WILL  SELL  20,001  acres  of  choice  private  lands- 
some  improved— all  very  valuable,  and  con- 
venient to  navigation.  Thev  will  also  plant  out 
Orange  Groves,  enler  StJite  lauds,  locate  homeste  ds, 
select  eligible  sites  for  residences,  execute  deeds  of 
conveyance,  morlgaL-es,  &c.;  supply  approved  fertili- 
zers for  tropica  fruit  rees  at  manufacinrers'  prices, 
expenses  added  ;  and  perf  irm  all  wirk  pertaining  to 
their  line  of  business  promptly,  and  on  reasonable 
terms. 

J.  S.  DOWNER  &  SONS,  Forest  Nursery,  Fairview, 
Todd  County,  Ky. 

T'WO    ISXyWDS-ES 

BU.'^HELS  OSAGE  ORANGE  SEKD,  planted  on 
deei'ly  trei  ched  ground,    and   kept   free  from 
weeds  byfailhfal 

■WOIIKMS2T. 

Will  raii^e  No.  1  phmts  enough  to  set  two  thousand 
miles  of  fence  uot  to  be 

By  high  wmde  or  breachy  stock:  all  of  which  we 
offer 

02T 

Favorable  terms  by  the  thousand  or  millioi,  at 
wholesale  or  retail.  Our  facilities  for  shipping  to 
any  point  on 

TUB  KAILiHOAD 

Are  unsurpassed.  To  those  desiring;  to  purchase  by 
the  car  load,  we  can  oflor  t-pecial  inducements.  Alro 
a  fine  lot  of  two-jeac  old  Apple  Tri'cs,  Deciduous 
and  Evergreen  Tree  Seedlings  at  lowest  rates. 

Get  our  terras  before  purchasing.    Price  list  fur- 
nished on  application.    Addrosa 

BARNES  BROS.  &  CO.. 

4m  Young  America,  Warren  Co.,  111. 

BEE    ]ME]^^ 

Should  all  take  the 

APICTTI.TXTB.IST, 

THE  only  Bee  Journal  in  the  West,  and  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States  tbat  h  is  no  patent  hiv.^ 
to  puff.     Liberal   free,  and  independent. 

Monthly,  at  ^l.OU  a  year.    Volume  second  com- 
mences with  July. 
(Jiiculaiion  large — advertising  rates  low. 

Address  W.  G.  CIIURCn. 

July  2m  Mexico,  Mo. 

WHITNEY   &   RICHARDS,    Hardv    Grape    Vine?, 

Small  Fruits,  &c.,  Kausas  City,  Mo. 
DEAN,  J.  A.,  General  Nursery,  Blue  Earth,  Minn. 


NURSERYMEN  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS,  ATTENTION! 

o 

Concord,  Ives'  Seedling,   Hartford  Prolific,  Perlcius, 
Delaware,  Rogers'  Hybrids, 

And  other  popular  Tarieties  of  GRAPE  VINES,  1>  2  and  3  Tears  Old, 
for  gale  singly  or  by  the  thousand. 


30,000  Curraat  Busb-ss,  M™''y."f  ti^«  f"i'o«-ps  w°a^i-. whiteGra^e, 


'sjulle>^.  Cherry,  Imperial  White,   Victoria, 
Prince  Albert,  and  White  Provence. 


RASPBERHIES,  BUGKBEeRiES,  GOOSEBERR  ES  AND  STRAWBERRIES, 

The  most  Keliable  and   Popu'ar  Varieties.    THOUSANDS  I 


Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Flowering  Shruts! 


A    LARGE    STOCK. 
-O- 


Hoses,   DaMias,  Peonies,  &c.,    Bulbs  in  Variety. 

■ o 

NET^    AlVD    RAISE    PLAINXS    A.    SPECIA.LT'n 


Grape  Cuttings  by  the  100  or  100,000  at  Lowest  Rates! 

n 

Cnrrant  Cuttlnss  per  1000  or  100,000  at  luucli  less  than  usual  rates. 


Mountain,  Towning,  Smiths,  American  and  HoughtDn  Seedling  G-ooseberry 
Cuttings  by  the  100  or  10,000. 

REA'S  MAM>IOTH  QUIXE  Ci  TTIXUS,  PER  100  OR  1000. 
Cuttings  of  tbe  newer  varieties  of  \Feig;'  l:a,  I>eutzla,  Japan  Quince,  and  Syrlnga. 

0 

Also,  Aljele,  liOnibardy  Poplar,  'Wei-piiia:  Willow,  and  olher  Vfirleties  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Slirubs  nsiiitlly  ("rowu  Irom  lutdugs  by 

the  100  or  lUOii,  at  one  half  (he  usual  rate». 

75,000  Pear  Cioiis  from  Young  Bearing  Trees. 

1^-SBND  FOR   y^BOLBiiALE  ASW  EKTAtL  PRICE  LIST  TO 

ROBERT   SCOTT, 

8-3m.  1.A  roRTli,  INJBIANA. 

Tie  TetoMy,  or  Rnssian  Cral)  of  tie  f  est. 


THE  EARLIEST  APPLE  KNOWN;  admired  by  all  for  its  beauty  and  excellence.  It  stands  unrivaled 
for  an  early  market  apple.  For  entiug  from  tbe  band  it  cannot  be  escwlled  by  any  other  early  summer 
apple.  It  beinjr  a  slightly  pub  acid  and  ariomatic  flavur,  it  may  truly  be  called  the  poor  man's  apple,  as  it 
requires  but  little  sng^ar  to  make  it  palatable  for  pies  and  sause.  A  constant  and  prolific  bearer,  and  its 
hardiness  for  the  North  is  unquestioned.  It  will  stand  the  climate  of  tlie  Red  Kiver  of  the  North,  where 
the  mercury  congeals.  No  man,  rich  or  poor,  can  aflord  to  do  without  it.  1  will  deliver  ihcse  trees  at  any 
post-office  in  the  Dnited  IStates,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  price,  iu  October  or  November,  and  guarantee 
a  ^afe  transit: 

One  year  old,  from  8  to  10  inches,  per  dozen ?  6.00 

One  year  old,  from  8  to  10  inches,  per  two  dozen 10.00 

Two  years  old,  2  feet  high,  each — .> 1 .00 

Three  jenrs  old,  3  to  4  feet  high,  each 1  50 

XHsooxint    "by    llie    Quantity. 
Adaress  J^    GO'D'IlD, 

NURSERYMAN, 


I 


Pomology, 


Gardening, 


Forestry,       Horticulture,      Rural     Architecture,      Bees, 


Vol.  I. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA;    LEA.VENWRTH,  KANSAS,  NOVEMBER,  1S70. 


No.  11 


MARK    IMILLER, 

Editor  and  Proprietor,      -       -       Bcs  Moines, 
J.  STAYMAN,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


single  Copy S  1.00 

TouClllbof  FiVK 4.50 

Twenty 15.00 

With  an  extra  cnpy  to  the  agent,  without  re- 
gard to  size  of  club. 

ADVERTISING  RATES: 

10  lines,  first  insertion,  $2.50.  Kach  subse- 
quent insertion  Sl.2-3. 

One-fouith  e.oininn,  first  insertion,  Sj.OO 
Eaeh  subsequent  insertion  $:!.00. 

One-hair  column,  fir^t  insertion,  S7.00.  Each 
subsequent  insertion  $5-U0. 

One  column,  first  insertion,  $10.00.  Each 
subsequent  insertion  $5  00 

For  a  longer  continuance  than  three  montlis 
a  reasonable-  reduction  will  be  made  on  the 
above  rales. 

«S-  Fifty  per  cent  will  be  added  to  the  above 
rates  wlien  set  in  double  measure. 


The  Season  and  its  Duties— November 
■^ork. 

Bummer  has  departed,  and  stern  wiuter 
draws  on  apace.  Tree,  shrub  and  vine  are 
now  at  rest.  Their  season  of  circulation 
and  growth  is  past,  and  all  must  sleep  until 
ajraiii  stirred  iato  new  life  by  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring.  During  this  long  season 
ot  rest,  trees,  plants-  and  vines  are  subject  to 
serious  evils,  and  often  fatal  ones,  but  from 
which  a  little  care  and  labor  rightly  applied 
just  now,  will  save  them.  Henct-,  much 
of  the  future  success  of  the  Western  horti- 
culturist depends  upon  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  his  iSovember  worli. 

Against  the  ravages  of  /uice,  often  so 
destructive  in  the  orchard  and  nursery,  noth- 
ing is  more  effectual,  or  safe,  than  a  conical 
mound  of  earth,  a  foot  or  so  high,  thrown 
up  around  the  stem  of  the  tree.  It  also 
affords  protection  to  the  collar  and  roots  of 
the  tree.  The  prim?  cause  of  bark-bursting 
at,  or  near  the  ground,  results  from  the  sud- 
den extremes  of  winter.  Protect  the  roots 
and  stem  with  earth,  and  this  danger  is  obvi- 
ated. A  nprserymun  in  Washington  county 
lost  1.5,000  yearling  apple  trees  by  bark- 
bursting  last  f  dl,  c  uised  no  doubt  by  the 
severe  freeze  in  October.  Had  furrows  been 
thrown  up  previous!}',  both  ways,  to  the 
steins  of  the  trees  the  owner  would  not  hive 
suffered  that  loss. 

Take  down  tender  grape  vines  from  the 
trellis  and  slightly  bury  in  earth,  or  cover 
with  straw— earth  is  preferabl.'.  Though 
hardy  vines,  and  the  Doolittle  aud  Philadel 


pliia  ra-ipberrit's  stand  winter,  aud  fruit  lib- 
erally with  no  protection — all  will  do  better 
with  it.  The  raspberry  and  blackberry 
should  be  well  mulched  with  coarse  manure, 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  The 
roots  of  these  plants  range  ijear  the  surface 
and  sliould  be  protected  from  the  changes  of 
weather  in  wiuter. 

One  and  two  year  old  uursjry  trees  should 
be  banked  up,  by  throwing  up  a  furrow  on 
either  side,  for  the  winter.  This  is  indis. 
peasable  to  the  safety  of  the  trees.  If  not 
done,  nineteen  chances  to  twenty  the  trees 
will  be  lost. 

Make  cuttings  of  currants,  goosbcrries, 
and  grapes.  Cious  fjr  root  or  top-grafiing 
should  also  be  separated  from  the  parent 
stock  early  in  December.  All  are  more 
vigorous  taken  off  early  than  if  left  longer 
exposed  to  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold. 
Cions  for  top-grafting  in  spring,  aud  currant 
cuttings,  are  better  buried  in  the  earth  for 
the  wiuter.  Cions  for  winter  use  aud  root 
grafting,  pack  in  damp  saw-dust. 

Trees  received  in  a  frozen  condition  should 
be  buried  without  delay,  tmt  of  doors  in  the 
cold  earth.  No  matter  how  cold  the  weather 
may  be,  dig  a  trench  ai:d  bury  at  once — 
working  the  cold  earth  in  among  the  roots 
as  thorough!}-  as  if  transplanting  the  tree  for 
life.  Never  put  frozen  trees  into  a  cellar,  as 
is  often  recommended ;  that  will  not  save  the 
roots,  however  moist  a  id  cool  the  cellar  may 
be.  The  roots  must  be  excluded  from  light 
and  air  while  the  frost  is  coming  out. 

The  asparagus  aud  pie-plant  beds  will 
give  an  earlier  crop  of  fruit  if  well  covered 
with  straw  or  coarse  manure. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  STBAWBERBT. 

The  strawberry  jtatch  should  be  covered 
in  winter  with  coarse  straw  or  prairie  hay — 
the  firmer  is  preferable.  No  kind  of  litter, 
such  as  decayed  leaves,  half  rotted  manure, 
etc.,  (often  recommended)  should  be  all.)wed. 
Such  material— especally  if  a  little  too  freely 
used — is  apt  to  pack  down  in  damp  or  wet 
weather,  and  thereby  injure  the  crnv,-n  of 
the  plant.  Nor  should  the  straw  be  applied 
prematurely— not  before  the  ground  has 
been  frozen  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches — then  spread  on  evenly,  and  in  such 
quantity  as  to  insure  a  depth  of  about  three 
inches  when  well  settled.  Under  such  a 
coveriug  for  the  winter,  the  plants  will  be 


safe.  The  strawberry  is  p  rfectly  hardy, 
requiring  no  protection  from  frost.  It  is  the 
alternate  freezing  aud  thawing  of  the 
ground,  high  wind<,  etc.,  that  is  to  be  guard- 
ed against  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  Keep  the  ground  frozen — 
t'aa.'s  all. 


Fall  Transplanting— Burying  Trees. 

1  he  question  is  often  put  to  us,  "  Do  you 
approve  of  transplanting  fruit  trees  in  the 
fall  ?"'  We  say  positively,  no,  not  in  this 
section  of  country.  In  the  Middle  States  it 
will  do,  but  not  in  a  bleak,  cold,  snowless 
c.mntry  like  this.  But  we  do  approve  of 
taking  up  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees, 
(intended  for  spring  setting)  in  the  fall,  and 
burying^  them  for  the  winter,  for  various 
reasons.  All  tender  trees,  and  even  those 
hardy,  as  many  varieties  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry,  will  start  off  more  vignr- 
ously,  audmakeat  least  a  third  more  growth, 
if  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  rightly  buried,  root 
and  branch,  through  winter.  Such  trees 
come  out  in  the  spring  as  vigorous  and 
fresh  as  when  lifted  from  the  ground  in  the 
fall,  while  those  star.di.jg  out  must  inevitably 
Iosl;  more  or  less  of  their  vitality,  if  not 
itilled  outright  from  exposure  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  wii.ter.  We  speak  from  large 
experience,  having  practiced  burying  fruit 
trees  of  many  sorts  for  many  years  past,  and 
the  trial  in  all  cases  h;is  been  most  satis- 
factory. It  is  surprisiiig  to  us  that  tree 
planters  are  so  slow  in  adopting  this  practice 
that  so  few  obtain  their  trees  from  the  nur- 
sery iu  autumn,  rather  than  defer  it  till 
spring. 

Late  fall — say  from  the  last  of  October  to 
the  20ih  of  November — is  u.sually  the  best 
time  in  the  season  for  taking  up  trees 
for  burying.  The  trees  should  be  divested 
of  th  ir  leaves,  either  by  dr  pping  in  the 
natur.d  way,  or  by  hand  stripping.  It  is 
b.tter  that  the  leaves  drop  naturally,  than 
to  be  forced  off;  for  so  long  as  the  leaves 
retain  their  hold  the-  new  growth  of  the  tree 
is  ripening  up.  Heeling  in,  that  is,  to  bury 
the  mots  and  leave  the  fops  exposed,  ioill  not 
do.  Such  practice  is  sure  to  result  in  injury 
of  the  tops,  if  not  in  serious  loss.  Bury, 
root  and  briinch,  in  a  sloping  position  with 
the  roots  two  feet  deei),  well  a  d  thoroughly 
packed  in  moist  earth, and  tops  just  cove  r.  d. 
If  trees  thus  cavnX  f  T  in  the  tall  are  taken 
out  and  properly  plaiUed  i,i  spring,  such 
practice  is  uniformly  attended  with  the  very 
best  results.    Try  it  and  see. 
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Propagation  by  Slips  and  Cuttings. 

In  tlie  transactions  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1869,  we  find  a  soine- 
whiit   elaborate  essay  on  Horticulture  and  Floricultnre,  by  John   Hague  of   Clinton. 

..^--la^.- !-  Though  the  writer  pre- 


sents  nothing  new  to 
professional  horticul- 
turists or  florist.-^,  the 
novice  and  those  of 
limitL-d  practice  in 
these  arts  will  find 
niore  or  less  instruc- 
tion in  some  portions  of 
A  SLIP.  Mr.    H's  article.    For 

the  be.iefit  of  such  of  our  readers,  we  present  the  following  synopsis  of  that  portion  of  the 
essay  devoted  to  propagation  by  slips  and  cuttiugs. 

"  The  art  of  propagation  from  cuttings,  &c.,  extends  over  a  wide  range  of  the  plants  in 
cultivation,  and  where  it  con  be  done  is  the  best  way  of  raisingj  plants.  There  are  many 
things  that  cannot  well  be  raised  from  a  cutting  or  slip,  but  nature  has  generally  made 
a  provision  that  where  a  plant  cannot  be  raied  fromsecd,  cuttings,  or  slips,  it  can  be  raised 
from  layers  or  ofl"-slioots.  The  strawberry  is  generally  raised  from  the  runner,  but  can  als)  be 
raised  from  the  seed. 


and  it  is  from  the 
seed  that  new  varie- 
ties are  producert,and 
by  a  process  that  shall 
be  explained  further 
on.  A  cutting  is  one 
thing  and  a  slip  an- 
other. 

A  cutting  is  made  by  taking  a  shoot  of 
either  new  wood  or  a  twig  that  has  recently 
ripened,  such  as  a  gooseberry  twig,  a  new 
shoot  of  a  currant  th;it  has  been  grown  the 
present  season,  but  has  got  well  ripened. 
Take  these  and  cut  them  just  beneath  a 
joint,  as  shown  in  the  figure  of  a  cutting. 
It  is  important  to  cut  them  just  beneath  a 
joint,  for  they  callous  quicki-r  at  a  joint,  that 
is,  they  form  the  wart-like  incru.station 
from  which  the  roots  come  that  are  to 
perfect  the  future  plant.  Some  will  put  in 
cuttings  with  half  an  inch  or  more  stem 
below  the  joint,  but  this  is  a  poor  way  to 
make  cuttings,  for  I  have  raised  some  mil- 
lions both  ways,  and  the  plants  raised  from 
those  cut  near  the  joint  always  did  the 
best ;  and  it  is  natural  they  should  do  so,  for 
the  roots  in  one  case  come  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  stem,  while  in  the  other  they  come 
out  in  the  natural  position  at  the  bottom. 
The  slip  is  made  by  either  cutting  or  draw- 
ing off  the  young  twigs  just  where  they 
join  older  wood. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cuttings  or  slips, 
namely,  hard,  and  soft  wood  cuttings.  The 
hard  wood  cutting  is  that  of  ripe  wood, 
such  as  hard  wood  of  the  grape  vine  in  the 
foil ;  the  other,  the  tender,  soft  cuttings  or 
shoots  of  dahlias,  vcrb;'ans,  geraniums, 
begonias,  tradessanties,  and  many  sorts  of 
vegetables — such  as  the  sweet  potato,  the 
cucumber,  the  melon,  and  even  the  cabba.ge 
can  be  propagated  from  a  cutting ;  also  the 
potato,  which  latter  I  have  found  the  best  way 
to  propigate  new  varieties,  as  cuttings  made 
of  potato  stems  produce  belter  that  cuttings 


A   CUTTING. 

made  of  sets,  as  they  are  called.  This  of 
course  takes  time,  for  potato  plants  rai.sed 
this  way  have  to  be  transplanted  like 
cabbage  or  other  things.  Soft  cuttiugs  are 
mostly  raised  in  what  is  culled  saucer  way, 
that  is,  a  dish  is  partly  filled  with  sand  and 
then  tilled  up  with  water,  into  which  the 
cuttings  can  be  put  as  thick  as  they  will 
stand.  This  way  of  striking  requires  pretty 
strong  lic-at  and  is  seldom  practiced  by  good 
propagators  save  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  when  there  is  plenty  of  sunshine  ; 
and  anyone  practicing  this  mode  of  propa- 
gation must  not  allow  the  water  in  the 
dishes  to  be  all  evaporated  before  they  put 
in  fresh,  as  one  hour's  dryness  will  be 
enough  to  ruin  the  cuttings.  By  the  above 
method  I  have  raised  in  from  four  to  ten 
days,  thousands  of  cucumber  and  sweet 
potato  plants  when  I  have  been  short  of 
such  things.  Hard  wood  cuttings  are 
struck,  that  is,  made  to  strike  out  roots  at 
varies  times  of  the  year ;  that  is,  when  they 
are  struck  as  gardeners  use  the  term. 


The  grape  vine  is  best  put  into  the  ground 
in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  been  out 
of  the  ground,  so  that  the  soil  has  begun  to 
warm  after  its  winter's  rest;  and  the  best 


kind  of  cuttings  are  those  of  last  year's 
growth,  and  the  propagator  must  use  his  or 
her  own  judgment  upon  the  length  of  the 
cutting  put  in.  I  have  found  that  three 
eyes  to  a  cutting  are  plenty.  To  those  who 
don't  understand  the  term  eye  or  eyes,  used 
in  gardening,  I  may  explain  that  the  buds 
upon  the  sides  of  a  twig  or  shoot  are  called 
eyes,  as  seen  in  the  wood  cut. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  are  best  raised 
from  cuttings  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  say 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  those 
wishing  to  have  trees  that  will  bear  large 
fruit  should  strip  off  the  buds  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  cutting,  or  that  part  which  goes 
into  the  ground,  so  that  the  sap  can  flow 
through  one  stem  and  not  produce  a  number 
of  stems  perpetually  from  below  the  ground, 
which  not  only  rendtrs  such  things  unsight- 
ly but  causes  them  to  produce  inferior  fruit. 
In  the  case  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and 
many  other  things  of  a  similar  nature,  five 
or  six  ej'es  or  buds  are  enough  to  have 
upon  one  cutting,  and  it  is  best  not  to  put 
them  (that  is  the  cuttings)  too  deep  in  the 
ground,  for  if  they  are  put  too  deep  they 
not  only  take  a  loug  time  to  strike  root,  but 
will  root  a  long  way  from  the  bottom,  that 
is,  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  not 
only  makes  a  bad  plant,  but  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce decay  in  the  plant  even  after  it  has 

struck  root, 
for  it  cannot 
callous  in  a 
p  roper  way 
until  the  part 
b  ;  lo w  the 
rjots  is  dc&iy- 
e  1.  It  is  better 
t )  put  cuttings 
ia  a  sheltered 
place  than 
where  they  will  be  blown  about  by  wind,  or 
exposed  to  too  strong  sunshine.  The  best 
exposure  for  out  door  cuttius  is  the  east, 
where  the  morning  sun  will  warm  the 
ground,  but  the  mid-day  sun  have  its  rays 
broken  or  be  off  them. 

Greenhouse  propagating  of  either  slips  or 
layers,  is  another  thing  from  out  door  rais- 
ing, and  requires  in  many  plants  nice  man- 
agement. The  prii:cipal  thing  to  aim  at  is 
to  have  the  top  of  the  cutting  at  least  ten 
degrees  of  heat  colder  than  the  bottom,  or 
even  more  than  that,  for  too 
strong  heat  at  the  bottom  is 
fatal  to  good  propagation. 
A  propagating  bed  run  steadily 
at  seventy  (70)  degrees,  with 
the  house  heated  up  to  fifty-tive 
(55),  is  plentj'  ;  the  object  to 
be  gained  is  to  make  the  cutting 
or  slip  root  before  the  top  begins  to  grow, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  the 
top  of  the  cutting  cooler  than  the  bottom. 
Gardeners     and    nurserymen,    prefer   to 
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strike  the  most  of  tlitir  strock  in  the  winter, 
wlicii  the}'  have  tlie  conveMienee  of  a  propa- 
gating: house,  or  green  house. 

Some  genera,  or  families  of  plants  vary 
much  as  to  their  capabilities  to  be  raised 
from  cuttings -that  is,  individual  plants  of 
the  same  family  of  plants  cmnot  be  raised 
well  from  cuttings  or  slips,  and  in  that  case 
they  have  to  hi  raised  froni  layers,  grafts, 
budding  or  inarchi;ig.  For  instance  the 
family  of  ros.'s,  many  of  them  can  he  raised 
from  cuttings  or  slips,  such  as  the  Hj'brid 
Perpetuals,  China,  Bourbon,  and  Summer 
roses.  While  the  moss  a:id  many  of  the 
climbing  ros^s  have  to  be  raised  from  la3'ers. 
The  old  stj-le  of  laying  roses  is  perf  irmed  as 
in  annexed  cut ;  that  is,  a  shoot  is  bent  down 


ble,  small,  gnarly  things,  with  a  few  excep- 
tional varieties.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
fair  varieties  were  Duchess  of  Oldenberg, 
Warlield,  Benoni,  Kentucky,  GolT,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Peach  Pound  Sweet,  Lowell,  Fall 
Orange,  Cracld.-g,  Striped  Pippin,  Jonathan, 
Domini',  Wagner,  Hubardston,  Nonsuch, 
Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig.  These  varieties 
stood  the  exc'ss  of  wet  tolerable  well 
Those  badly  aftVcted  were  Red  June,  Fall 
Wine,  Summer  Pearmain,  White  Rambo^ 
Striped  Rambn,  Roman  Stem,  Rome  Beauty, 
Winter  Sweet  Paradise,  Tolman  Sweet, 
Winesap,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Little 
Roma..ite,  Yellow  Bellflower.  The  Fa- 
meuse  and  J  innett  were  some  affected,  but 
not  as  bad  as  tlnse  named. 


and  a  cut  is  made  half  way  through  the 
shoot,  just  behind  a  joint  or  bud,  and  then 
the  part  is  covered  with  earth,  and  held  in 
its  place  cither  by  a  peg  or  sto.ie,  and  then 
left  until  it  has  sent  out  its  roots.  There  is 
another  way  of  layins,  which  is  very  good 
if  there  is  a  convenience  to  grow  the  plants 
after  the)'  are  struck,  and  is  a  quick  way  to 
raise  a  larg  j  lot  of  moss  and  other  favorite 
roses.  The  way  to  layer  in  this  maimer  is  to 
lay  a  shoot  in  the  old  way,  and  make  a  cut  at 
each  point  about  half  way  through  the  stem, 
then  to  twitch  in  a  gentle  manner ;  a  pieci  of 
tine  copper  wire  around  each  just  behind  the 
bud,  near  the  p  irt  cut,  then  bury  the  whole 
stem  in  eartli  or  moss,  and  every  joint 
will  shoot  up  a  3'ou'jg  plant,  which  can  be 
taken  off  when  sufBcieiitl)'  rooted.  Layering 
out  of  doors  can  be  done  in  July  or  August, 
just  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe  enough. 
The  best  kinds  of  cuttings  of  roses  are  what 
are  called  Blind  Shoots,  that  is  shoots  that 
have  put  out  no  rose  buds  in  the  season,  as 
every  one  who  has  had  anj'  experience  in 
rose  growing,  know  there  is  always  a  lot  of 
short  shoots  which  produce  no  flower  buds, 
and  these  are  the  blind  shoots. 


For  the  Weetern  Pornoloi;iBt. 

Fruit-Growing  in  Iowa. 

I  write  at  a  very  discouraging  time  in  this 
business  in  Iowa.  For  tliree  years  past 
there  has  been  a  failure  in  the  apple  crop. 
In  1867  we  had  a  good  crop.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  we  shall  have  a  large  crop  from 
the  same  trees  two  years  in  succession.  In 
1868,  we  had  a  light  crop  of  fair  apples.  In 
18G'J,  the  excessive  wet  ruined  the  crop.  la 
May,  the  appearance  was  for  a  good  crop ; 
but  the  excess  of  rain  thr.uigh  June  and  July 
so  damaged  t ae  trees,  that  much  of  the  fruit 
dropped  off,  and  what  remained  was  miscra- 


We  ma_v  therefore  infer  that  some  varie- 
ties will  stand  moist  ground  better  than 
others,  and  in  setting  the  orchard,  put  the 
latter  class  on  the  dryest  land ;  and  where 
the  orchards  are  now  standing  with  these 
varieties,  be  careful  to  ridge  up  the  land  and 
give  good  surface  di'ainage.  Last  year,  in 
August,  I  was  in  a  large  orchard  in  an  ad- 
joining county,  which  looked  bad,  the  trees 
looked  rough  and  unhealthy,  and  the  leaves 
were  falling  off;  the  owner  was  much  dis- 
couraged, and  said  we  could  never  raise 
apples  in  Iowa,  for  his  orchard  failed  every 
year.  On  examining  the  situation,  I  saw 
that  the  land,  although  high  and  not  many 
rods  from  ravines  and  rolling  land,  that  par- 
ticular piece  was  too  level,  and  the  subsoil 
held  the  water.  I  said  to  the  owner,  your 
orchard  needs  drainage.  Why,  he  said, "  th^rc 
is  no  water  here."  He  little  knew  how 
much  water  was  retained  in  the  soil  and 
subsoil  about  the  roots  of  his  trees.  It 
simpl)'  needed  drainajre,  either  with  tile,  the 
mole  drainer,  or  high  ridging  up  towards  the 
trees  by  plowing. 

Well,  the  rains  ceased  in  1809,  about  the 
first  of  August,  the  trees  took  a  late  growth, 
and  the  severe  freeze  of  the  17lh  of  October 
killed  many  small  nursery  trees,  and  dam- 
aged nearly  all  the  orchard  trees  more  or 
less,  so  that  allhougli  the)'  bloomed  full  the 
following  Spring,  the  small  twigs  had  not 
vitality  enough  to  start  the  fruit,  and  nourish 
its  growth,  and  it  blighted  and  fll  to  the 
ground. 

So  this  is  the  third  season  in  succession 
I  that  we  have  had  a  failure  of  the  apple  crop, 
not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  trees  or  the 
climate,  as  the  peculiarly  and  unusually  un- 
favorable freaks  of  the  seasons,  which  will 
not  be  likely  to  occur  again  soon.    I  have 


determined  not  to  get  discouraged  at  the 
extreme  wet  of  last  season  and  the  extreme 
frost  of  last  October,  to  spoil  the  crop  of  this 
year,  but  hope  f(jr  a  good  crop  next  year. 

There  are  many  other  fruits  besides  the 
apple  that  every  farmer  ought  to  have ; 
strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries,  currants, 
and  grapes.  With  all  these  varieties,  we 
have  a  supply  of  fruits  the  whole  year.  Be- 
sides, the  canning  of  the  berries  has  become 
so  common  of  late,  that  every  housewife  is 
ashamed  to  be  witliout  some  of  these  deli 
eious  fruits  for  company  and  for  sickness. 
When  a  child,  how  I  loved  a  good  apple ! 
How  I  loved  to  go  out  in  the  fields  and  woods 
picking  berries!  Are  the  appetites  of  child 
ren  different  now?  Then,  farmers,  plant 
plenty  of  fruits,  and  make  the  boys  and  girls 
Weed,  and  hoe,  and  take  care  of  them. 
Mothers,  can  plenty  for  the  table,  and  learn 
your  daughters  to  do  it  up  nice  and  careful, 
so  it  will  keep  until  berries  come  again. 

I  find  canned  grapes  are  about  as  good  as 
any  of  the  berries.  Take  the  grape  in  the 
fingers  and  stiueeze  the  pulp  out  of  the 
skin.  Scald  the  pulp  slightly,  and  pass  it 
through  a  sieve  to  take  the  seeds  out.  Save 
the  skins  and  put  them  in  with  the  pulp,  and 
cork  it  again  slightlj'.  Add  a  fourth  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and  can  while 
hot.  Physicians  say  this  is  the  best  fruit  for 
invalids.  They  often  call  on  my  wife  for  a 
can  of  grapes. 

Pears. — Set  them  on  dry,  clayey  subsoil 
land.  A  north  or  eastern  declivity  is  best. 
I  this  year  set  a  pear  orchard,  and  Intermixed 
evergreens,  one  for  every  three  pear  trees. 
This  was  by  Capt.  James  Mathews'  suggest- 
ion, and  I  had  heard  it  before.  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel,  Beurre  d'Ar.jou,  is 
the  extent  of  my  list.  Other  fruits,  Wilson 
and  Greene  Prolific  Strawberry ;  PhiladeK 
phia  Raspberry ;  Early'Rieliraond  av.d  Late 
Englisli  Morello  Cherry;  Hartford  Prolific, 
Concord,  and  Clinton  Grapes.  Now  there 
is  nothing  new  nor  wonderful  in  this  list, 
unless  it  is  that  it  contains  no  humbugs  ! 
SuEi,  Foster. 


When  IS  A  Dried  Scion  Dead? — "A  letter 
was  rec  ived  from  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium, 
in  which  lie  stated  the  curious  fact  tint  he 
once  succ  s^fnll_r  grafted  scions  sent  him 
from  New  \ork,"which  had  been  two  aird  a 
i.alf  years  in  reaclii.  g  him,  and  assert'  d  the 
doctrine  that  a  scion  is  nevi-r  too  old,  or, 
rathe  r  too  dry  to  succeed,  providid  it  had 
been  cut  from  a  living  trre,  or  li-'ni  one  that 
liad  not  perished  by  anatuial  death  ;  a..d  lint 
artificial  death,  su'eh  as  that  occasioned  by 
depUiutalion,  dots  not  injure  in  the  least  tli' 
exc  11  nee  of  the  scion."— i?.,  in  Juunial  of 
Horticulture. 

*>•'»■ 

ScccESSFDi,  Pear  CrLTUKE.— A  very 
successful  cultivator  of  the  pear  in  New 
Jersey  grows  cabbage,  celery,  potatoi  s,  cur- 
rants, tomatoe.s,  etc.,  in  the  intervening 
space,  until  the  trees  attain  a  size  so  as  to 
cover  the  ground,  when  all  cultivated  rrop> 
are  abandoned  aid  the  grouml  mulchal 
heavily  with  salt  hay.  It  is  otimati  d  that 
one  row  of  thirty  trees  will  yii  Id  I'ruit  to  the 
value  of  S600  the  present  season. 
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A  New  Seedling  Apple. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Clark,  of  Council  Blufls,  sends  us  n  few  seedlin" 


apples,  aud  wliicb  are  repre- 


sented by  the  accompai;«yiDg  engraving, 
calyx  small,  closed  ;  stem  short,  slender  ; 
.skin  yellowish  green  with  faint  blush 
on  sunny  side ;  flesh  greenish  whit:.', 
tender  and  moderately  juicy,  acid.  We 
find  it  an  excellent  cocking  apple,  and 
it  is  not  a  bad  eating  apple  from  the 
hand.  In  a  note  accompanying  the 
apples  Mr.  0.  says  : 

"This  seedling  originated  from  seed 
planted  in  1855.  The  tree  bore  its  first 
crop  in  186G— a  foir  crop  in  1867,  an 
increased  crop  in  1868,  and  in  1869  about 
ten  bushels,  and  the  present  season 
about  seven  bushels.  Tree  very  hardy 
'Iron  Clad,'  a  moderate  grower,  stem 
20J^  inches  in  circumference,  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  and  is  a  total  stranger  to 
the  pruning  knife.  We  esteem  this  apple 
very  highly  for  cooking.  Season,  late  fall 
and  winter." 


Cavity  deep,  narrow,  russeted,  basin  medium. 


"The  Hawkins  Chief. " Weight,  7  1-2  Ozs- 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Lewis  Martin,  of  Anoka,  Minnesota,  two  seedling  apples 

called  "Hawkins  Chief"  and  "Minnesota  Prince,"  the  first  of  which  we  illustrate: 
Cavity      shallow, 

narrow —  exceeding- 
ly  so;  stem    short, 

very  stout ;     basin , 

broad,  deep ;    calyx 

medium,         closed ; 

core     small ;     seeds 

large,    plump,    red- 
dish    brown  ;     skin 

uniform,  clear,  pale 

yellow  ;  clear  of  the 

slightest     blush    or 

tinge ;  flesh    rather 

coarse,  brittle,  acid ; 

a  very  good  apple. 

Taking  into  account 

hardiness     of      the 

tree,  size    and    fair 

quality  of  the  fruit, 

the  "Chief"  may  be  classed  with  the  most 

desirable  sorts  for  Northern  Minnesota. 
The  other  specimen,  "  Minnesota  Prince," 

is  about  the  same  size  and  weight,  but  not 

so  good.     Flesh    white,  tender,  lacking  in 

juice,  and  rather  insipid.    Concerning  the 

origin  of  these  two    apples,    Mr.    Martin 

writes  us ; 

"  I  send  you  by  mail  a  specimen  of  the 
"  Hawkins  Chief"  and  "  Minnesota  Prince  " 
apples.  The  trees  were  raised  from  seed 
brought  from  Vermont,  and  planted  by  S. 
Hawkins,  nine  years  ago,  in  tlie  towfi  of 
Maple  Grove,  Hennipen  county,  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  St.  Paul.  The  trees  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  very  healthy,  and  vigorous 
growers.  These  apples  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  late  fair  beld  at  Minneapolis,  and  were 
warded  the  first  premium." 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

That  Crab- Apple  Question. 

Friend  Miller.— It  seems,  from  the 
October  number  of  the  Pomologist,  that  I 
have  inadvertently  "stirred  up"  a  disciple 
of  Crabdom,  by  having  the  audaciiy  to 
intimate  that  the  people  of  Council  Blufl's 
might  just  as  well  raise  apples  as  crabs. 

I  have  found  in  mj'  intercouse  with  mj- 
fellow  man,  that  people  generally  dislike, 
extremely,  to  be  told  of  their  faults ;  but  I 
had  but  little  thought  of  any  real  live  nur- 
seryman (as  I  had  taken  Mr.  Raymond  to 
be)  attempting  to  advocate  the  general 
planting  of  crabs,  from  which  to  produce  a 
supply  of  fruit.  But  Mr.  R.  says  that  they 
grow  almost  spontaneously  with  him.  True. 
But  what  is  the  fruit  after  you  have  got  it? 


Nothing  hvi  a  crab-apple  after  all.  I  can 
recollect  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
our  native  crabs  were  eaten  with  a  relish, 
but  when  we  got  to  raising  fruit,  they  were 
not  thought  fit  to  eat.  But  few  are  aware 
of  the  vigilance,  the  trials,  vexations,  and 
disappointments  of  the  "  old  settlers  "  of  this 
part  of  the  State  in  order  to  prove,  as  they 
have,  that  fruit  (not  crabs)  could  be  grown 
successfully  here ;  and  although  the  present 
is  the  first  reason  of  our  entire  failure  of  the 
apple,  we  are  far  from  being  discouraged. — 
As  we  are  without  fruit  here,  only  as  we 
buy  it,  and  as  crab-raising  is  so  remunera- 
tive at  the  Bluffs,  suppose  Mr.  R.  tries 
shipping  us  100  bushels  of  his  famous  crabs, 
and  if  they  don't  have  to  go  begging  to 
fetch  $1.00  per  bushel,  and  then  have  more 
than  half  of  them  kft  on  his  hands,  I  will 
paj'  all  the  expense  of  the  shipment.  The 
fact  is,  we  know  what  fruit  is  here,  and  you 
can't  fool  us  with  any  of  your  crabs.  I 
would  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Leonard  of 
Burlington  says  about  Mr.  R's  crab  story.-- 
Do  the  good  peojjle  of  B.  buy  crabs  in  any 
quantity  at  "  four  dollars  per  bushel,"  when 
good  fruit  can  generally  be  bought  at  50  to 
75  cents  ?  This  sounds  a  little  like  a  "  fish 
story." 

In.stead  of  grumbling  at  me  and  calling 
hard  names,  as  "  Egyptian,"  "  Crabridiculer,' 
etc.,  why  don't  Mr.  R.  try  to  explain  away 
the  strange  freak  (?)  of  nature  of  his  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Sylvester,  having  plenty  of  apples, 
and  nice  ones  too,  on  a  neglected  orchard  of 
twenty  3'cars'  standing?  I.  am  afraid  I 
touched  Mr.  R.'s  pocket,  (which  is  generally 
the  tenderest  part  of  a  man)  in  speaking  of 
this  crab  business. 

"  Cant  raise  anything  but  crabs  at  Council 
Blufl's'  ?  Who  believes  it?  How  is  it  that 
Mr.  Adams,  our  worthy  Secretary  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  is  able  to  raise 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  apples,  two  degrees 
north  of  the  Blufls,  aud  was  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit some  70  varieties  of  splendid  apples  at 
our  State  Fair?  Some  "/toci/spocus"  about 
it  I  reckon !  Now,  Mr.  Adams  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  if  you  are  not  too  independent  to 
learn,  I  doubt  not  but  that  if  you  will  keep 
on  the  "  good  side  "  of  him,  he  will  tell  you 
all  about  how  you  can  raise  apples  at  the 
Blufls  as  successfully  as  you  now  do  crabs. 

If  the  growing  of  crabs  is  a  matter  of  such 
great  importance,  why  has  our  Horticul 
tural  Society  never  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
and  told  us  what  varieties  were  best  suited 
for  culinary,  for  dessert,  and  for  market 
purposes.  I  design  planting  several  hun- 
dred more  fruit  trees  in  the  Spring,  and  if  it 
is  decided  that  it  is  the  most  profitable  to 
plant  crabs,  Mr.  R.  would  confer  a  favor  on 
me,  and  many  others,  by  telling  us  what 
varieties  to  plant,  so  that  wo  wont  have  to 
"  go  it  blind,"  you  know. 

Ira  Phillips. 

Keosauqua,  Iowa. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologlst. 

The  Cotton   Caterpillar,   Canker  Wonn, 
Etc. 


Mr.  Editor — I  have  just  read  the  Pomolo- 
gint  with  much  luterest.  I  thiak  every  tiller 
of  the  soil  should  take  aa  interest  in  the 
circulation  aud  reading  of  journals  of  its 
character,  and  tliat  each  reader  should  con- 
tribute some  fiiets  within  hi.s  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  of  their  readers.  New  begin- 
ners in  farming  and  fruit  growing  readily 
take  liold  of  whatever  promises  assistance  in 
their  busin'jss.  Many  new  experiments  are 
tried,  and  an  opinion  of  the  results  pub- 
lished without  waiting  for  the  development 
of  facts.  I  am  a  young  beginner  in  farming 
and  liave  taken  particular  notice  of  what 
old  planters  were  doing  aud  saying. 

In  18G7,  the  cotton  crop  started  out  finely 
in  this  viciuitj' — all  went  on  well  until  about 
the  1st  of  August,  when  the  caterpillar  came 
upon  the  cotton,  aud  within  two  weeks 
there  was  not  a  green  leaf  left  upon  the 
stalk.  In  many  fields  Jthe  green  hull  of  the 
small  balls  were  devoured  aud  the  crop  cut 
off  one-half  Then  comes  out  the  advice  (f 
the  karni.d  (?)  savaus  of  the  agricultural 
pns^,  telling  the  cotton  planter  what  was 
bist  to  be  done  with  the  cotton  stalks  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  atterpillar  the 
next  season.  There  was  considerable  labor 
in  the  burning  and  destroying  of  the  cotton 
stalks  as  proposed.  Some  labored  hard  to 
djstroy  every  vestige  of  the  stalk,while  others 
did  nothing— went  on  as  usual -plowed  under 
the  old  stalks  and  planted  the  same  ground, 
and  no  caterpillar  yet.  The  true  character 
of  that  destroying  pest  is  not  fully  under- 
stood in  this  section  yet. 

I  well  remember,  while  living  in'  the 
North,  that  a  worm,  called  the  Canker  Worm, 
attacked  my  old  "Boss's"  apple  orchard  at 
a  time  when  the  apples  were  about  the  size 
of  plums,  and  within  a  month  there  was  not 
a  green  leaf  upon  a  tree  in  his  orchard  of 
several  hundreds  of  the  best  original  seed- 
ling-trees; the  worms  had  devoured  them 
all,  aud  left  nothing  but  the  coarse  net  work 
of  the  leaves.  The  apples  withed,and  dropped 
ofl".  Just  as  the  worms  had  completed  their 
work  of  destruction,  then  came  thousands 
upon  tliousands  of  small  birds.  The  trees 
were  literally  covered,  aud  they  apparently 
devoured  the  worms.  Tlieir  stay  was  short 
— only  a  few  days :  they  were  called  the 
caiiker  bird.  The  farmers  were  fearful  that 
the  worms  would  return  the  next  year,  but 
not  so;  fur  I  have  been  informed  that  they 
make  their  appearance  every  seven  years  in 
that  section  of  country,  but  are  not  so  des- 
tructive as  they  were  in  1823.  Could  the 
farmer  only  know  for  certain  when  to  look 
for  tliesc  pests,  then  he  might  have  a  few 
years  of  qniet  breathing  without  fear  and 
trembling. 

I  believe  that  fruit  trees  at  the  present 
dav  have  manv  more  enemies— insects  and 


disease — to  attack  and  devaste  them,  than  in 
formeryears.  The  cause  of  all  this  may  be, 
that  once  the  orchards  were  mainly  seed- 
lings; now  they  are  grafted,  or  budded 
which  changes  the  nature  of  the  tree.  I  have 
a  few  seedling  apple  trees  that  bear  full 
every  year,  and  they  are  large  trees,  while 
those  grafted  are  small,  aud  do  not  fruit 
every  j-car ;  besides  some  of  the  grafted 
trees  die  out  every  year.  The  pear 
docs  not  thrive  well  in  this  vicinity.  I 
planted  a  lot  of  Dwarf  pear  trees  in  1857, 
and  have  grafted  yearly  on  the  natural  stock, 
hut  after  one  or  two  seasons  of  bearing  they 
die.  A  few  Bartletts  matured  this  year ;  they 
were  very  large,  and  fine  flavor.  W.  B. 
MiU'dfjeciUe,  Oa. 

Storing  Winter  Apples. 

A  correspondent  of  Laws  of  Lif.;  who 
claims  to  have  had  extended  experience,  is 
"  decidedly  of  the  opinion,"  that  apples  keep 
far  better  when  put  into  close  boxes  or  bar- 
rels, and  secluded  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  air.  When  thus  stored,  he  sa3's  they  will 
come  out  in  the  spring,  full  and  plump  as 
when  taken  from  the  tree.  Many  varieties 
as  the  Talman  Siveet,  Spitzenburg,  and  those 
kinds  that  are  not  considered  as  long  keepers 
and  shrivel  badly,  will  do  well  treated  in 
this  way.  I  have,  he  continues,  found  uni- 
versally, that  they  keep  better  to  let  them  lie 
without  picking  over.  It  is  much  better  to 
pile  them  into  a  large  bin  across  the  cellar, 
say  six  or  seven  feet  high  and  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  and  cover  them  up  tightly,  than  to 
lay  them  on  shelves.  I  oace  saw  such  a  bin 
that  a  man  had  kept  through  the  winter. 
About  the  1st  of  April  he  thought  he  would 
open  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the  cellar 

next  the  bin  to  let  in  the  air  that  they 
might  keep  better.  I  was  at  his  place  and  he 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact.  Two  win- 
dows just  over  the  bin  were  opened  abimt 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and  the  ap:  les  ex- 
actly opposite  the  windows  about  one-third 
rotted  for  as  mucli  as  a  foot  in  depth,  and 
th-'  remaining  part  on  either  side  were  not 
rotted  at  all.  Another  instance  :  A  neighbir 
of  mine  had  about  .'iOO  bushel?  in  a  pile  in  a 
cellar.  As  they  bi'came  a  little  specked  he 
commenced  picking  over;  when  about  half 
done,  got  tired  and  concluded  to  let  thi'm  go. 
When  marketed  about  six  weeks  after,  found 
that  about  one-third  of  those  picked  over 
were  not  fit  for  market,  while  all  but  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  others  were  good.  This 
I  have  seen  in  numerous  instances.  If  you 
wi.»h  to  try  the  experiment,  make  a  box  as 
tight  as  a  carpenter  can  make  it,  and  when 
picking  from  the  orchard  fill  it  and  nail  it 
fast.  Let  it  lie  in  the  orchard  till  it  is  in 
danger  of  freezing;  then  put  it  in  tlie  cellar. 
Put  the  same  quantity  on  shelves  for  trial.  I 
am  pretty  sure  one  experiment  will  convince. 


S.\w  Dust  for  Cut  Worms. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Journal  of  Agriculiure  wri- 
ting from  Tennessee,  states  that  he  has  tried 
on  a  jiretty  extensive  scale,  an  application  of 
saw  dust  around  the  roots  of  plants  as  a  pro- 
tection against  cut  worm.  In  no  instance 
has  he  failed.  A  hand-ful  around  each  plant 
it  would  seem  to  us  of  some  sorts  of  wood, 
miglit  not  only  be  effectual  against  the  cut 
worm,  but  endanger  the  life  also  of  the  plant. 


The  Pecan  Nut. 

A  Texas  correspondent  of  the  Southern 
H riicuUurist,  says: 

"Of  all  the  American  nuts  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  I  consider  the  Pecan  to  be 
the  best,  and  much  superior  to  the  rngli?h 
Walnut.  On  the  Colorado  bottom  EfarAus, 
tin,  I  recenih'  counted  the  annual  lings  on 
a  Pecan  which  had  been  cut  down  a  few 
hours  previously.  It  was  fifty-three  }'ears 
old,  and  thirty-two  iuclies  in  diameter  at 
stump  hight.  I  measured  one  ten  years  ago 
on  the  Sautie  river  in  South  Carolina,  which 
was  thirteen  feet  and  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
and  several  others  of  a  similar  size  growing 
there  had  been  |danted  by  the  Hugenots 
from  nuts  obtained  in  Louisiana.  On  the 
Brazos  near  the  town  of  Richmond  in  the 
Southern  part  of  Texas,  I  measured  one 
which  was  sixteen  feet  and  five  inches  in 
circumference  at  three  feet  from  the  ground 
and  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  an  unusual 
hight  for  the  Pecan  which  is  seldom  more 
than  twenty  feet  high. 

The  Pecan  is  found  native  from  Texas, 
extending  northward  as  far  as  Southern  II 
linois,  being  most  abundant  near  the  rivers 
which  are'  tributary  to  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  not  indigenous  in  the  Atlantic  Sea  board 
States,  as  it  grows  Nrirth  a  as  far  as  the  lati- 
tude of  St.  Louis,  and  also  bears  fruit  in  its 
northern  localities;  it  can  doubtless  be  cul- 
tivated throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States. 


A  New  Way  to  Dut  Peaches. — Dr. 
Joseph  Treat,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  gives  the 
f  dlowing,  and  as  he  says,  new  directions  fur 
preparing  peaches  for  drying :  "  Never  pure 
peaches  to  dry.  Let  thi-m  get  mellow  enough 
io  be  in  good  eating  condition,  put  them  in 
boiling  water  a  immient  or  two,  and  the 
skins  will  come  off  like  a  charm.  L?t  them 
be  ia  the  water  long  enough,  but  no  longer. 
The  gain  is  at  least  sixfold — saving  time  in 
removing  the  sk-n,  great  savingof  the  peach, 
the  iiart  of  the  peach  saved  is  the  b,st  part, 
less  time  to  dry  them,  and  better  when  dried. 
A  whole  bushel  can  be  done  in  a  boiler  at 
once,  and  then  the  water  turned  off.  This 
very  morning  we  had  over  two  bu-^hels  skin- 
ned, stoned,  (halved)  and  on  the  boards,  lo  g 
before  a  quarter  of  them  cuuld  even  have 
been  peeled." 

♦-♦-♦ 

Celery  for  Nervousness. — Tiie  Edu- 
cational  Gazttte  claims  for  celery  valuable 
medicinal  properties.  Says  many  persons 
bvcome  so  much  affected  with  nervousness 
that  the  least  annoyance  greatly  agitates 
them,  and  when  they  stretch  out  their  hands 
they  shake  like  aspen  leaves  on  windy  d  lys. 
By  a  daily  moderate  u-^e  of  the  blanched 
stalks  of  celer}'  as  a  salad,  thev  may  become 
as  strong  aud  steady  in  limls  as  other  per- 
sons. Every  one  engaged  in  labor  weaken- 
ing to  the  nerves,  or  afflicted  with  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  should  use  celery  daily  in 
season,  and  onions  in  its  stead,  when  not  ia 
season. 


Profits  of  Horticulture. — At  a  recent 

meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County  (Ohio) 
Horticultural  Society  this  subject  was  dis 
cussed.  The  secrets  of  success  were  set 
down  to  be  finding  out  what  does  well  ia 
one's  soil,  giving  every  attention  to  culture 
and  marketing,  with  strict  honesty  in  ones 
dealings,  and  no  humbug,  not  trying  more 
than  could  do  well.  One  gentleman  though, 
that  the  continual  striving  after  excellence 
was  the  onoj  thing  needful.  If  a  man  has 
this  element  in  his  nature,  the  others  follow 
mmediatelv  after. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist : 

Variety  in  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

The   " Dt/eJiouse"    clierry  —  New   variety   of 
fruiU    by  accident — Efybridizing — Artificial 
fructification,—  Cross-breeds,  &c . 

On  roading  the  article  of  H.  T.  Harris,  in 
the  September  No.  of  your  journal,  about 
his  "  new  cherry,"  and  his  concluding  re- 
marks arrested  my  attention,  and  having 
made  vegetable  physiology  and  botany  a  study 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  (being  now 
over  61,)  your  readers  will  not  deem  me  im- 
perliaeut  in  presenting  a  few  facts  which  may 
interest  some  at  least. 

It  is  regarded  that  each  species  is  the  type 
of  some  origiual  genus  or  sort,  be  it  plant  or 
an  animal.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to 
plants,  however.  Varieties  arise  from  a  di- 
versity of  condition.  That  is  two  seeds  of 
the  same  pod  or  plant  springing  up  in  differ- 
ent soils,  may  difler  ultimately  in  some  par- 
ticular in  their  fruit,  as  to  mellowness,  aus- 
terity, color,  and  quality. 

It  is  found  that  certain  spots  in  the  same 
patch  of  gniuud  diifer  greatly  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  soil,  arising  perhaps  from  having 
been  dug  out  at  one  time  for  the  iittermgnt 
of  some  beast,  sink  or  hole  filled  up,  or  the 
like,  and  yielding  a  certain  pabulum,  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  special  cast  to  the  sap  and 
character  of  the  tree  or  plant,  which  results 
in  the  modification  or  improvement  of  the 
leaf  and  fruit — in  short,  produces  a  new  va_ 
rety.    This  is  the  natural  course. 

To  perpetuate  such  a  variety,  whether 
obtained  through  the  skill  of  man's  culture,  or 
spontaneous!}'  in  a  natural  way.  The  new  buds 
and  branches  being  all  imbued  with  this 
peculiar  change,  grafts  and  cuttings  will 
reproduce  the  same  variety  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  seeds  of  apples,  peas,  cherries, 
&c.  of  such  variety  when  planted  may  pro- 
duce the  origiual  type.  As  those  differ  from 
such  races  as  the  varieties  of  pears,  radishes, 
lettuce,  &c.,  as  well  as  certain  sorts  of 
grain,  in  which  varieties  have  beeu  under 
culture  for  time  so  long  that  the  origin  or 
locality  is  unknown. 

Those  conversant  with  the  history  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  wheat,  &c.,  are  aware  that 
many  resulted  from  "  accidental  sports  ;"  but 
mark,  I  hold  that  certain  laws  govern  "acci- 
dents." Also  by  selecting  the  most  vigorous 
plants  and  the  most  prolific  and  well  filled 
heads,  and  cultivating  such  with  care,  so  as 
to  become  hereditary  and  rendered  perma- 
nent by  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
same. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  H.  can  dis- 
miss the  fear  of  being  accused  of  lending  his 
pen  or  purse  in  the  interest  of  a  "  humbug." 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  consider  it  a  sprout  of 
the  "  Early  Richmond."  Where  or  how  did 
the  "Early  Richmond"  come  to  light? 
Either  by  chance  or  cultivation,  and  what 
has  taken  place  once  can  happen  again  un- 
der like  conditions,  whether  induced  bj'  skill 


of  man   or  f  irtuitious  circumstances   in  the 
nature  of  the  thing. 

Hence,  it  might  occur  in  an  "  old  Jtorello 
thickit  on  the  secluded  grounds  of  an  old 
min. "  If  he  did  not  know  a  "  cherry 
from  a  grape,"  his  ignorance  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  loftiest  wisdom 
of  man  might  not  have  Ijeen  adequate  to 
the  task  under  the  circumstances.  80  that 
if  it  is  an  improved  cherry,  no  matter 
whether  you  call  it  "  Earl}'  Richmond,"  or 
"  Dyehouse,"  persevere  from  good  to  better, 
and  use  the  legitimate  means  of  mind  and 
matter  a  bountiful  creator  has  supplied  and 
placed  at  your  disposal. 

Being  on  this  topic,  allow  me  to  ride  my 
hobby  a  little  longer.  You,  Mr.  Editor,  arc 
aware  of  the  constant  addition  of  varieties 
to  the  already  lengthy  catalogues  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  of  what  are  termed  hybrids  or  cross- 
breeds, in  numerous  instances. 

You  are  aware,  also,  that  there  is  a  strong 
natural  tendency  to  return  to  their  primitive 
type,  or  to  die  out  through  exhaustion  by 
being  too  greatly  forced  or  over-fed,  or  when 
neglected  for  a  few  generations  to  a  spontan- 
eous growth.  Thus  it  happens  that  fine, 
show}',  plants,  highly  esteemed  new  varie. 
ties  are  often  sold,  aud  from  the  change  of 
locality  and  condition  of  soil,  or  negligence, 
the  purchaser  meets  with  disappointments, 
and  considers  that  some  shameful  imposition 
has  been  enacted,  and  is  apt  to  charge  tlie 
propogater  with  deception,  of  wliich  he  is 
guiltless,  only  that  no  one  knows  better  than 
himself.  How  very  precarious  the  perma- 
nency of  certain  kinds  is,  and  how  liable  to 
depauperate,  and  often  sink  below  the  orig- 
inal. There  seems  to  be  limits  that  caimot  be 
surpassed,  and  a  hight  of  perfection  not  yet 
reached.  Yet,  progress  is  made  and  pcrma 
nency  mostly  secured.  Vegetable  physiology 
presents  many  interesting  phases,  many  of 
which  are  not  yet  fully  comprehended.  A  s 
regards  fertilization,  the  facts  seem  to  teach 
that  "  when,a  grain  of  pollen  has  fallen  upon 
the  stigma,  and  is  retained  by  the  hairs  pro- 
jecting from  the  surfiice,  a  pollen  tube  Is 
emitted,  apparently  owing  to  endosmatic  ac- 
tion between  the  fluid  exudation  from  the 
stigma  and  the  contents  of  the  pollen  cell, 
which  latter  bursts  aud  sets  free  the  inner 
lining  of  the  cell  in  the  form  of  a  cylindri- 
cal tube.  This  lube  passes  down  betw^een- 
the  cells  of  the  style,  lengthening  out 
till  it  at  last  reaches  the  ovules  in  the  cavity 
of  tlie  ovary.  This  lengthening  is  not  a 
mere  extension,  but  due  to  actual  inter- 
stitial growth,  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  nucleus*  and  embryoack.  A  slender 
cellular  thread  arises  from  the  minute  ger- 
minal vesicles,  on  the  end  of  which  is  the 
embryo  plant,"  so  says  Masters,  M.  D.,  in  his 
"  Life  of  a  Seed." 

The  importance  of  the  pollen  is  well  un- 
derstood, and  is  not  a  new  thin.g.  Delille, 
the  botanist,  says,  when  with  the  expedition 


to  Egypt,  where  the  harvest  of  dates  has  for 
ages  been  a.=sured  by  mounting  the  palms 
and  shaking  the  male  panicles  upon  the  fe- 
male flowers.  But  the  French  invasion 
prevented  the  Arabs  to  attend  to  this  matter ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  date  trees 
remained  barren  for  that  season. 

Insects  perform  important  duties  in 
the  line  of  scattering  pollen,  and  may  be 
instrumental  in  producing  varieties,  occa- 
sionally. Aristotle,  Thesphrastes,  and  Pliny 
speak  of  the  marvelous  results  of  a  certain 
fly  in  fecundating  the  fig,  termed  "caprifia- 
tion."  Tournfort  demoustratctl  this  correct- 
ness, aud  says  that  the  "caprificd  fig  tree 
yields  as  much  as  380  pounds  of  fruit,  while 
only  25  pounds  can  be  gotton  from  it  when 
it  is  not  artificially  fructified.  It  is  however 
as  with  much  matter  again  questioned.  01- 
liver,  who  also  saw  this  operation  practiced 
durijg  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  and  Bosc, 
the  writer  of  husb  ndry,  look  upon  it  as 
useless.  As  circumstances  alter  cases,  a 
diversity  of  opinions  naturally  exist  on 
many  subjects,  hence  it  is  well  to  know  both 
sides  of  the  question,  perchance  the  truth 
lies  between  the  extremes. 

Least  I  weary  you,  I  will  now  dismount, 
and  respectfully  leave  and  release  yon. 

J.  Stauffek. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

How  Trees  are  Planted- 

Friend  Millek.  -  Since  I  wrote  you  last, 
I  have  visited  several  orchards  in  an  adjoin- 
ing county,  where  settlements  and  orchards 
are  older  than  in  Crawford  county,  aiid  I 
find  much  to  encourage  the  horticulturist. — 
The  apple  crop  is  light,  but  the  trees  are 
thrifty  and  promising.  I  find  in  "Warren 
county  and  elsewhere  in  my  travels  three 
classes  of  fruit  growers.  One  class  bui 
their  trees  almost  anywhere,  and  when 
planted,  pasture  them,  and  have  pasture 
only.  Others  stimulate  an  unhealthy 
growth  by  cultivation  and  manuring. — 
But  such  growth  does  not  stand  the  winter, 
and  the  planter  concludes  that  his  locality 
is  no  apple  country.  Those  who  succeed, 
plant  on  hi.gh,  dry  laud,  or  make  their  land 
dry  by  draining,  if  nhlurally  wet.  They  do 
not  force  an  unnatural  growth,  nor  do  they 
cut  away  a  portion  of  the  growth  just 
because  they  have  a  knife  to  do  it  with  ar.d 
think  they  must  use  it  on  something,  nor  do 
the.y  stimulate  a  late  growth  by  late  culti- 
vation. 

In  my  last  letter  you  make  me  say  of  the 

pruning  knife  :  "give  it  to  some  little  boy  if 

he  does  whittle  your  cherries,"  etc.    I  meant 

to  say  "chairs. '     I  do  not  believe  iu  much 

pruning.  S.  J.  Comfort. 

Denison,  lawa. 

4-».*^ 

In  some  parts  of  Connecticut  rain  is  so 
scarce  and  apples  so  abundant  that  cider  is 
absolutely  cheaper  than  water.  The  teetotal 
societies  are  panic-stricken,  and  are  dis- 
banding by  the  dozen. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 
Horticultural   Operations    on    the   Iowa 
CoUege  Farm. 

Thinking  that  the  public  might  he  sniuc- 
what  interested  in  what  is  going  on  at  the 
State  Farm,  I  have  conchided  to  give  un  out- 
line of  the  principal  op^Tations  of  the  season 
connected  with  the  b.'ginning  of  the  College 
garden. 

The  work  began  the  lirst  of  March,  as  up 
to  that  time  nothing  had  been  done  to  fit  the 
ground  for  the  year's  crop.  Ten  acres  or 
more,  lying  directly  north  of  the  College 
Hall,  were  assigned  to  gardening  purposes. 
The  ground  is  gently  undulating,  rising  five 
or  si.\  feet  in  the  first  hundred  yards,  then 
falling  away  seven  or  eight  feet  iu  the  west 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  aud  tlien  again 
ri.sing  for  some  distance.  The  soil  is  a  black 
prairie  loam,  and  is  very  uniform,  being  but 
little  more  .saudi''  on  the  highest  portion^ 
than  on  the  lowest. 

About  the  first  thing  done  was  to  lay  out 
the  ground,  which  was  done  as  follows :  The 
whole  was  divided  into  blocks  of  equal  size 
and  shape,  each  one  being  one  hundred 
aud  sixty  feet  on  the  front  (i.  e ,  on  the 
south  side),  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  and  a  fourth  feet  in  length,  north  and 
south.  This  makes  each  block  contain  one 
acre,  and  the  shape  gives  exactly  one  square 
rod  for  each  foot  of  front,  making  the  esti- 
mate of  crops  easy  and  rapid.  There  are 
nine  of  these  blocks,  all  sejjarated  by  drives 
fifteen  feet  in  width.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  easy  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  gar- 
den with  a  team,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
rows  of  crops  are  sufficiently  long  so  that 
horse  hoeing  can  be  profitably  emplayed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  on  account 
of  the  press  of  work,  the  drainage  could  not 
be  done.  It  was  consequently  deferred,  and 
is  now  being  done,  so  far  as  our  limited  sup- 
ply of  funds  will  admit.  We  are  putting  in 
mains  and  sub-mains,  running  through  the 
lowest  ground ;  aud^in  order  to  get  the  best 
results,  are  putting  two  drains  in  each  de- 
pression, one  on  each  side  of  tlii'  lowest  line' 
at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  rods  from 
each  other.  We  use  the  round  tiles,  and  put 
them  down  about  three  feet  aud  a  half  be- 
]ow  tin;  surface.  When  the  drainage  fund 
runs  out,  we  will  have  to  stop  work,  and 
will  then  have  nearly  all  the  mains  and  sub- 
mains  laid  which  will  be  needed  for  the  final, 
thorough  drainage  of  the  ground.  It  is 
verj'  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  whole  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  with  the 
drains  put  In  this  season,  wo  will  be  able  to 
do  (luite  nicely  until  we  get  funds  for  finish- 
ing the  whole. 


In  order  to  get  iu  the  crops  in  time,  the 
ground  was  not  subsoiled  iu  the  spring,  but 
merely  received  as  good  plowing  as  we 
could  give  it,  after  mar.uring  quite  heavily 
those  portions  which  were  to  be  devoted  to 
the  more  important  crops.  This  fall,  as 
soon  as  the  crops  are  removed,  the  wliole 
will  be  heavilj-  maiuired  again,  and  tlien 
plowed  and  subsoiled.  The  plow  we  use  for 
subsoiling  does  not  bring  up  the  lower  soil, 
merely  stirs  aud  breaks  it  up. 

But  to  leave  what  we  are  goinr/  to  do,  and 
to  go  back  to  what  we  Jtave  done.  After  we 
had  shortened  our  spring  work  by  leaving 
out  the  draining  and  subsoiling,  we  planted 
in  their  time  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables. 
For  supplying  the  Boarding  Hall  with  early 
potatoes,  we  planted  two  varieties — jiarly 
Goodrich  aud  Mountain  Sprout.  The  re- 
turn was  only  moderate,  on  account  of  the 
drouth,  which  injured  more  or  less  every 
crop  on  the  garden. 

Early  cabbage  was  started  in  the  hot  bed 
from  April  51h  to  2oth,  and  transplanted  fte 
a  sheltered  bed  in  the  first  week  of  May. 
They  were  then  set  in  the  open  ground  as 
soon  as  the  weather  became  mild  enough. 
For  late  cabbage,  the  the  seeds  were  sowuiu 
place,  putting  in  enough  seeds  so  that  the 
bugs,  beetles,  and  other  pests  would  have  all 
they  wanted,  besides  leaving  us  a  good  sup- 
ply. For  a  time  the}''  all  grew  marvelously 
well,  and  promised  a  large  yield ;  but  alas ! 
when  the  plants  were  about  half  grown,  the 
enemy  came  in  the  shape  of  a  larviie  of  a 
small  lepidopterous  insect,  and  for  a  time 
threatened  the  entire  ruin  of  the  whole 
crop.  As  it  was,  this  pest  did  not  stop  its 
ravages  until  the  beginning  of  our  fall  rains, 
since  which  the  strongest  plants  are  pushing 
out  new  leaves  and  forming  good  heads. 

One  acre  and  one-third  of  sweet  corn  was 
planted,  of  the  varieties  "  Stowell's  Ever- 
green" and  "Forty  Day,"  both  of  which 
did  well,  though  the  first  mentioned  seems 
to  be  rather  the  most  desirable  for  general 
use. 

Peas,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions, 
etc.,  were  planted  iu  their  time.  Returns 
from  some  of  these  moderate,  while  from 
others  very  good. 

Tomatoes  received  the  same  treatment  in 
their  younger  stages  of  growth  as  the  cab- 
bages. They  were  started  in  the  hot  bed  in 
April,  were  transplanted  to  a  [protected 
place  aSout  the  middle  of  May,  and  ab(mt  a 
week  or  so  later  were  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground.  In  transplanting,  great  care 
was  taken  not  to  unnecessarily  expose  the 
roots  to -the  wind  and  sun,  and  when  a  plant 
was  set,  and  a  little  earth  put  about  its  roots, 
water  was  added,  which  carried  down  the 
soil  and  fitted  it  closely  around  every  root- 
let. In  this  way,  we  transplanted  over  thir- 
teen hundred  plants  in  the  hottest  of  the 


spring  weather,  when  the  ground  was  verj'- 
dry,  and  still  lost  but  few  plants. 

Wishing  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  several  varieties  of  cabbages,  potatoes, 
and  tomatoes,  a  set  of  experiments  were  in- 
stituted for  that  purpose.  The  drouth  has 
modified  the  results  so  considerably  that  for 
ordinary  seasons  they  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  perfectly  reliable;  still  some  things  con- 
nected with  them  have  some  value.  Thus, 
for  example,  among  the  sixteen  varieties  of 
cabba3:e  tried,  the  "Early  Sugar-Loaf"  suf- 
fered the  most  from  the  drouth,  .scarcely 
heading  at  all,  while  the  "Early  York,"  and 
"  Early  Oxheart,"  formed  quite  good  heads, 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  rain.  Among  toma- 
toes, also,  while  "  Cook's  Favorite,"  after  a 
splendid  proniiso  of  earliness  aud  produc- 
tiveness, failed  to  prove  itself  even  third 
rate.  "Extra  Early  Red"  soon  took  and 
held  the  first  rank  for  both  mentioned  qual- 
ities. "Gen.  Grant"  aud  "Tilden"  were 
tried  together,  and  proved  themselves  to  be 
of  about  equal  value,  aud  well  worthy  the 
.attention  of  those  who  like  smooth  toma- 
^es.  The  whole  results  from  available  data 
ii#this  tomato  experiment  have  not  yet 
been  summed  up.  Over  forty  well  marked 
varieties  were  tried. 

For  testing  eighty  varieties  of  potatoes, 
choice  was  made  of  a  plat  of  land  having  as 
little  variation  in  the  soil  as  possible. — 
Equal  quantities  of  ( ach  variety  were  then 
planted,  all  receiving  exactly  the  same 
treatment  throughout.  As  they  have  not 
yet  been  dug,  no  results  can  be  given  at 
present. 

A  beginning  has  thus  been  made,  and  to 
this  year's  work  we  hope  to  constantly  add. 
What  we  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  reach  the 
highest  culture  of  the  soil,  with  the  best 
varieties  of  every  kind  of  garden  vegetables 
which  can  bo  grown  in  Central  Iowa,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  our  experiments 
more  and  more  comprehensive,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  their  value  to  the 
practical  horticulturist. 

Chas.  E.  Besset. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Oct.  5th,  1870. 


Pickled  Sweet  Apples. —  Wash  the 
apples  aud  put  them,  unparcd,  into  a  steamer 
over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  covering 
tightly.  Put  them  in  not  more  tliau  two 
deep,  and  let  them  steam  until  you  can  stick 
a  fork  into  them  easilj''.  While  they  are 
doing,  I  boil  a  quart  of  good  vinegar,  not  too 
sharp,  with  two  cups  of  sugar  or  good 
sorghum  syruj).  AV'hen  it  boils,  put  iu  the 
apples  from  the  steamer  and  let  them  boil 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Take  them  up  in  a 
pitcher  or  a  .stoue  jar,  and  pour  the  vinegar 
hot  over  them.  They  are  good  as  soon  as 
cold,  but  will  keep  well  and  make  a  nice 
relish  for  any  meal.  So  says  an  exchange, 
nd  we  believe  it's  m. 
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Acknowledgment  qf  Fruits  and  Insects. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Clarh,  Conncll  Bluffs,  favors  ij.s  with 
specimens  of  a  seedlinii  .apple  t  rigin.iting  in 
liis  orclKU'd.  Noticed  ;ind  illustrated  on  ,iu- 
other  page. 

We  have  from  Mr.  Lewis  Martin,  Anoka, 
Minn.,  specimens  of  two  seedling  apples,  said 
to  have  originated  thirty  miles  north  from  St. 
Paul.   Elsewhere  described. 

Mr,  H.  A.  Terry,  an  enterprising  horticultu- 
rist at  Crescent  City,  sends  us  specimens  of  ten 
varieties  of  apples,  none  of  which  are  yet  in 
season.  The  collection  includes  some  new  and 
very  handsome  apples.  Will  receive  further 
attention  in  due  time. 

Mr.  N.  R.  Harrington,  near  Polk  City,  favors 
us  with  a  very  fine  collection  of  apples  from 
his  orchard— large,  fair,  and  clear  of  the  core- 
worm— a  pest  Mr.  H.  informs  us  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  hi»  orchard.  His  crop  is  about 
seventy  hu.shels  of  the  most  valuable  sorts.- 
We  find  very  fine  specimens  of  Telpehocking 
White  Winter  Pearraain,  Willow  Twig,  North; 
ern  Spy,  White  Bellflower,  and  others,  all  gat| 
factory  with  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  J.  C,  Finlayson.  Eldora,  Hardin  county, 
sends  an  apple  for  a  name.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably a  seedling.  Fruit  rather  small,  a  very  fair 
cooking  apple.  Of  its  origin,  etc.,  Mr.  F.  says : 
"  I  found  the  tree  growing  in  an  old  orchard  in 
this  county  where  nearly  everything  el.se  had 
died  out,  leaving  this  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  bearing  annually  good  crops  of  fruit,  such 
as  I  send  you.  The  tree  seems  to  be  remarka- 
bly hardy,  and  as  it  is  unlike  anything  with 
which  I  am  acciuainted  on  the  hardy  list,  I 
think  it  will  be  an  acquisition-" 

Received  from  Mr.  Abner  Branson,  West 
Branch,  Cedar  county,  a  butterfly,  upon  which 
he  remarks  :  "  In  the  month  of  September,  the 
butterflies,  of  which  I  inclose  a  specimen  to 
you,  were  very  numerous  alraut  here  in  the 
orchards.  Can  you  inform  ns  what  they  are 
and  what  insect  we  may  look  for  nest  season 
as  their  progeny?"  We  are  not  able  to  give  the 
information  desired.  Have  sent  the  specimen 
to  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley,  Missouri  State  Entomolo- 
gist, from  whom  a  reply  may  be  looked  for  in 
December  number. 


The  Mediterranean  Feuit  Trade.  , 
J.  H,  Bostwick.U.  S.  Inspector,  publishes  in 
the  N.  Y,  Evening  Post  an  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  fruit  trade  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean ports  and  New  York,  fron*  which  the 
following  particulars  are  gathered: 

The  importation  of  oranges  and  lemons 
previous  to  1830,  was  small,  not  exceeding  15.000 
or  20,000  boxe.s  a  year,  and  the  capital  employed 
in  the  business  did  not  exceed  530,000.  The  cost 
of  the  fruit  did  not  exceed  SOo  a  box  at  the 
place  of  shipment,  and  here  it  was  sold  at 
about  Jl.50  a  box.  But  since  1830  the  importa- 
tions of  Iruit  have  been  steadily  and  rapidly 
advancing,  the  present  year  exceeding  the  last 
year  by  some  15  per  cent,  The  amount  of  capi- 
tal now  employed  in  the  fruit  trade  of  New 
York  equals  SI,DOO,O0O!  The  total  number  of 
boxes  of  oranges  imported  last  year  was 
■19i,972,  including  2231  cases;  and  of  lemons, 
241,790,  including  22,")'J  cases;  making  a  total  of 
8.5,814,000  lemons,  or  something  more  than  two 
lemons  to  every  roan,  woman,  and  child  in  the 


United  States.  Importers  of  fruit  are  subject 
to  great  losses  from  time  to  time,  arising  from 
the  rotting  of  the  fruit  or  the  glutting  of 
market.  For  illustration  :  there  were  at  one 
time,  in  March,  1859,  no  less  than  38  cargoes  of 
fruit  in  the  New  York  market— say  170,000 
boxes;  and  during  the  year,  not  less  than  IIS 
cargoes  arrived  in  sailing  vessels;  and  the  per 
centage  of  loss  was  very  great,  amounting  to 
$1,000,000.  Down  to  I860,  sailing  vessels  were 
exclusively  used  for  the  transportation  of  fruit 
to  this  market.  An  experiment  \-as  tried  that 
year  of  employing  steamers.  But  it  proved  an 
expensive  failure,  and  .was  immediately  a  an- 
doned.  In  iSOS),  however,  another  attempt  was 
made  with  steamers,  and  a  regular  line  estab- 
lished between  Palermo  and  New  York,  a 
steamer  to  arrive  every  seven  or  ten  days. 
Tills  experiment  has  been  more  successful 
than  the  first.  The  steamers  average  only 
about  28  days  in  their  passages,  and  there  is 
much  less  loss  of  fruit  than  by  sailing  vessels. 
But  still  the  lack  of  ventilation,  and  the  heat 
generated  by  the  boilers  and  furnaces  cau.se 
very  heavy  losses ;  and  not  until  steamers  are 
constructed  especially  for  this  trade  can  the 
trial  be  established  of  using  steamships  in- 
stead of  , sailing  ve,ssels  in  this  highly  import- 
t  business. 


The  aeundace  of  Fruit. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  that  come 
from  all  quarter^,  the  fruit  crop  of  the  county 
was  never  more  abundant,  taking  the  county 
through  than  the  present  season.  In  many 
of  the  older  States,  apples-the  fruit  of  all 
fruits— are  .a  drug  in  the  market.  In  some  por- 
tions of  northern  New  York  farmers  are  feed- 
ing out  large  quantities  of  their  apples  rather 
than  manufacture  them  into  eider  at  S1..50  per 
barrel— the  mai'ket  price  of  cider.  All  through 
the  New  England  States  the  apple  crop  is  re- 
ported immense,  beyond  any  precedent.  An 
exchange  says,  "cider  mills  are  kept  running 
night  and  day,  by  lantern  and  moonlight."  A 
Boston  paper  says  western  New  York  apples  are 
selling  in  that  market  (or  S2.00  to  $2.25  a  barrel, 
wholesale. 

The  grape  crop  all  over  the  country  has  been 
a  very  full  one,  and  in  qra'ity  never  before  so 
good.  The  numerous  tests  made  in  different 
localities  of  grapes  and  wine,  invariably  show  a 
richer  fruit  than  has  every)een  produced  in  this 
country  before.  The  California  crop  was  not 
only  superior  in  quality  but  unusually  large. 
At  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  the  crop  in  that  sin- 
gle locality  is  set  down  at  not  less  than  7,000 
tons. 

The  peach  crop  appears  to  have  come  up  also, 
"  hip  and  thy,"  witli  the  apple  and  grape  crops. 
The  little  State  of  Delaware  alone  claims  to 
have  produced  at  a  low  estimate  1,3-50,000  b.tskets 
of  peaches.  At  the  height  of  the  peach  sea- 
son in  New  York,  the  receipts  for  one  week 
were  reported  at  578  car  loads,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  arrivals  by  steamers  and  sloops. 


Duncan's  Falls   Blackeekry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Neff,  of  Duncans's  Falls,  /5hto, 
writes  us  about  a  new  blackberry  he#ias  in 
cultivation,  he  saysof  it:— I  picked  ripe  berries 
of  the  Puncan's  Falls,  July  14.  I  believe  this 
blackberry  Is  bound  to  supercetle  all  others. 
The  plant  Is  t\  rampant  grower  and  fruits 
abundantly.  The  fruit  Is  as  large  as  Lawton 
and  as  sweet  as  the  Dorchester.  It  is  the 
earliest  among  many  varieties  on  my  grounds, 
except  Mason's  Mountain,  a  variety,  though 
early,  too  srp.all.  I  picked  one  bushel  of  fruit 
of  the  Puncan's  Falls  from  sixteen  oajies  last 
July." 


Apple  and  Plum  on  Wild  Stocks. 

Ed.  romolorjist  .-—Allow  me  to  inquire  through 
the  columns  of  your  journal  if  our  leading 
varieties  of  apples  can  be  grafted  successfully 
upon  the  native  wild  crab,  and  the  Miner  and 
Lombard  plums  on  our  native  wild  plum  stocks, 
and  whatwould  be  the  result  of  such  a  union  7 

Newton,  Iowa.  Enquirer. 

i?cmarAs.— The  finer  varieties  of  the  apple  and 
the  plum  lake  readily  on  the  wild  stock.  With 
the  apple,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  whatever  by  such  a  method— it  is  labor 
lost.  The  scion  outgrows  the  stock,  and  is  lia- 
ble to  break  oflT.  As  to  growth  of  scion  and 
stock,  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  plum 
—the  scion  makes  a  larger  growth  than  the 
stock.  But  there  is  one  important  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  working  the  domestic  plum  upon 
the  wild  stock— early  and  great  fruitfulness 
while  the  tree  does  last.  II  will  pay  to 
propagate  the  plum  In  this  way.  The  nearer 
to  the  ground  the  grafting  is  done  the  bettor. 


A  Seedling  Apple  Orch.\rd. 
Editor  Western  Pomolor/ist  .-—Near  me  Is  a 
seedling  grove  of  apple  trees  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre,  standing  upon  the  site  of  an 
old  nursery.  The  trees  are  in  bearing  and  the 
fruit  embraces  fifty  or  more  varieties,  no  two 
of  which  are  alike  either  in  taste  or  color. 
Some  of  them  are  good  imitations  of  some 
grafted  varieties.  With  a  little  selection  much 
of  the  fruit  bears  about  as  good  a  price  in  the 
market  as  the  cultivated  varieties.  This  patch 
of  seedling  apple  trees  forms  a  handsome  grove 
and  produced  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  worth  of 
fruit  annually.  What  crop  will  pay  better?  Is 
there  not  room  yet  to  increase  the  list  of  oitr 

valuable  apples  by  the  production  of  new  seed- 
lings. 

Thomas  Paddington. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Apples  for  the   South.- A  correspondent 

of  the   8outh   Land  says  there  are  not  over  a 

dozen  varieties  of  northern  apples  that  succeed 

in  the  southern  States— is  not  acquainted  with 

more  than  six  :  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest, 

Jonathan,    Duchess    of    Oldenburg,     Summer 

Queen,  Benoni,  and  Fall   Pipin.    Knows  four 

more  that  will  ripen,  but  are  out  of  season  as 

they  come  to  maturity  when  pears  and  peaches 

are  abundant ;  hence,  of  no  account  except  for 

drying,    Ked  June,  Streaked  June,  and  Yellow 

June  are    all  fine   early  apples  of   southern 

origin, 

•-•-♦^ 

Shade  for  Tomatoes. — A  corespondent 
of  the  Country  OeJitXeman  837,1: — "During 
this  season  I  have  tried  mauy  plans  for 
ripening  tomatoes  and  melons  early,  by 
pruning  the  vines  near  tlie  fruit,  removing 
leaves  and  other  shade,  and  e.xpo.siiig  the 
plants  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  while  I  have 
'ft  other  vines  much  shaded  by  grass,  and 
to  my  utter  surprise,  find  the  latter  ripen 
more  rapidly  and  evenly,  besides  being  of 
better  size.  The  same  seems  true  as  regards 
the  large  Hubbard  squash.  I  believe  the 
above  facts  are  at  variance  with  the  general 
idea  on  the  subject." 

The  largest,  sweetest,  and  best  grapes  are 
those  grown  in  the  shade  of  the  leaves,  a 
fact  fully  and  fair'y  demonstrated.  Why 
may  not  the  same  conditions  be  favorable  to 
the  best  development  of  some  other  fruits, 
and  also  to  vegetables?  There  is  a  great 
deal  yet  to  be  learned  in  the  school  of  horti- 
culture. 
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Stayman's  Summer. 

Fruit  medium;  -n-eight  five  to  seven  ounces  ;  form  round,  regular,  approacliiug  conic; 
skin  smootli,  greenish  yellow,  splashed  and  striped  with  red  and  purple,  covered  with  a 
white  bloom,  dots  small,  grey, 
scattered  ;  stem  medium,  rather 
slender;  aivity  narrow,  deep, 
irregular,  russeted ;  eye  very 
small,  clo.-ed ;  basin  narrow,  shal- 
low, furrowed  ;  core  small,  slighl- 
ty  open ;  carpels  small ;  seeds 
small,  short,  plump,  dark  drown  ; 
flesh  greenish  white,  very  juicy, 
brittle,  sprightly,  high  llavorc-d, 
mi'cl  acid ;  quality  very  good ; 
use  kitchen  table,  and  market; 
season  August  aad  September. 
Tree  hard}',  vigorous,  spreading, 
irregular,  tough,  wiry  ;  very 
girl;/  hearer  and  extrmrdirtiry 
droduclme,  droops  like  a  weep- 
ing willow,  with  ropes  of  fruit,  nectr  breaking  a  limb.  This  tree  stands  by  the  side  of  six 
hundred  varieties,  and  has  come  into  full  bearing  at  least  two  years  soo:>.er,  and  has  pro- 
duced more  than  double  the  quantity  of  any  other  variety  at  the  same  age.  Flowers  vary 
large  in  clusters  standing  wide 
apart,  striptd  red,  blossom  early, 
perfect,  every  blossom  setting 
fruit,  but  soon  after  all  drop  that 
cannot  be  matured,  those  remain- 
ing never  drop  by  the  hardest 
wind  until  ripe. 

Leaves  large,  heavy,  dark  greei: ; 
bark  dark,  glossy,  some  speckelcd. 
This  tree  has  some  extraordinary 
peculiarities  that  we  never  saw 
in  any  other  tree,  and  the  fruit 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  Benoni, 
and  Summer  Fcarmaiue,  but  more 
handsome,  and  productive,  and 
a  much  earlier  bearer. 

Original  tree  standing  on  my 
ground  h-re,  nine  years  old. 

J.  S.,  Ass't  Ed. 


STATMAU'S  SUMMER— OUTLINE, 


For  the  Wcstt  rn  Pomolosist. 

Pomological  Progress— Fruit  for  Home  Use, 

he  earth  is  barren  and  unfruitful  only 
beciuse  fruits  are  not  planted  and  cared  for 
by  man.  We  see  everywhere,  and  on  every 
side,  large  sections  of  our  country  in  which 
the  people,  and  even  the  owners  of  land,  do 
not  have  half  as  much  fruit  as  they  desire,  and 


to  be  found,  except  peaches.  "Within  a  few 
years,  however,  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  this  respect.  Nearly  every  garden, 
whether  of  shopkeeper,  manufacturer  or  me- 
chanic, doctor  or  lawyer,  is  now  stocked  with 
a  variety  of  pears  and  early  apples;  and  with 
thesmaller  fruits,which  the  owner  personally 
looks  after,  and  which  add  largely  to  the 
interest  and  enjoyment  of  the  home. 

But  with  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  and  with  the 


as  would  be  healthful  for  them.     The  land  is  i  farmers  of  the  "West  generally,  the  absence 


fertile — there  is  enough  of  it  to  spare — there 
are  good  sites  for  all  the  fruits  of  the  region, 
and  yet  hardly  a  bush,  a  vine  or  a  tree,  is 
there  to  give  refreshment  and  health  to  the 
occupier  of  the  soil  and  his  family. 

It  is  so  to  a  great  extent  in  the  older 
States.  Twenty  years  ago  you  could  there 
fii'd,  perhaps,  in  one  garden  in  ten,  a  tree  of 
the  English  Warden  or  Pound  Pear  to  yield 
fruit  for  cooking  and  preserving ;  and  in  a 
few  gardens,  ia  each  town,  could  be  seen  a 
few  trees  of  the  incomparable  St.  Michael ; 
and  that  was  ab  lUt  the  onlv  g  lod  eatincr  fruit 


of  the  good  fruits  round  the  homestead  is 
quite  surprising.  Fruit  trees  and  vines  are 
now  cheap ;  if  nurseries  are  not  near,  their 
agents  are  almost  everywhere,  and  a  little 
expense  in  money  and  attention  to  the  plants 
a  little  while  each  season,  would  soon  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  estate  and  comfort 
of  the  family. 

But  a  little  labor  and  aire  in  each  year, 
without  the  expenditure  of  any  money 
would  soon  stock  each  farm  and  garden  in 
the  West  with  an  abundance  of  the  best 
fruits.     How  ?     Now,  in  the  fall,  is  the  time 


to  begin  to  plant  the  seed.  Wherever  you 
would  like  to  have  a  tree  of  the  plum,  peach, 
pear,  or  apple  stand,  turn  over  a  spit  of  the 
sod  as  large  as  a  water  pail,  at  least,  and  in 
that  plant  a  few  seeds  of  the  fruit  you  desire, 
a  few  inches  apart,  about  half  an  inch  deep. 
Choose  the  ripest  seed  and  put  it  in  the 
ground  soon  after  it  is  taken  from  the  fruit. 
When  planted,  put  a  rock,  brick,  or  large 
chip  over  the  spot,  and  let  it  remain  until 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring. 
Then  uncover  it  and  you  will  soon  see  the 
rising  plants.  Put  some  brush  over  the 
spot  when  uncovered,  to  ijrevent  the  fowls 
or  robins  from  "pjckii'.g  up"  the  young 
plants.  By  mid-summer  you  will  see  which 
plant  will  be  the  most  thrifty.  Pull  up  the 
others,  unless  you  wish  to  save  them  to 
transplant  in  the  fall. 

Now  this  takes  but  little  time  to  get  a.  f/ood 
tree  in  i!t^  right  jjlace,  and  one  that  will  grow 
f;ster — in  the  sod  even,  as  its  tap  root  is  not 
broken  or  disturbed— than  a  transplanted 
tree  would  in  cultivated  ground. 

If  the  men  will  not  do  this  planting,  the 
m  ithcr  and  daughters  can;  and  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  look  after  and  care  for  the 
young  trees  than  the  former  would  be.  The 
peaches  should  be  budded  the  first  year,  and 
the  others  in  the  second  or  third  year. 
Any  neighbor  who  has  good  fruit  will  give 
a  stick  of  buds,  and  every  fruit  book — one 
of  which  should  be  in  every  farmer's  house 
— will  tell  him  when  and  how  to  put  them 
in.  Every  farmer's  child — boy  and  girl — 
ought  to  know  how  to  plant,  bud  and  graft 
trees. 

It  should  be  taught  by  the  school  teacher, 
if  no  one  else  does  it.  Such  work  would 
interest  the  coming  generation  in  horticul- 
ture ;  would  attach  them  to  the  soil  and  old 
home,  and  give  them  joys  and  hopes  of 
which  the  truant  children  of  the  city  never 
dream.  And  what  an  altered  aspect  the 
earth  would  soon  wear,  could  they  be  thus 
interested  and  induced  to  plant  the  seed  of 
all  the  goed  fruit  they  eat ! 

George  Haskell, 

Tpswick,  Conn.,  October,  1870. 


Neglect  of  Trees. — A  writer  on  the 
logs  resulting  from  neglect  in  the  proper 
care  of  orchard  trees  in  cultivation  and 
otherwise,  hits  the  truth  exactly  in  saying : 
"  If  nine-  tenths  of  our  orchards  should  be 
cut  down,  and  the  labor  and  cultivation 
which  they  receive  be  expended  on  the 
remaining  tenth,  7nore  and  better  fruit  would 
be  raised."  We  venture  the  assertion  that 
not  one  apple,  pear,  or  cherry  tree  out  of 
ten  planted  in  Iowa  for  the  last  ten  years, 
ever  have,  or  ever  will  produce  a  solitary 
specimen  of  fruit,  and  all  for  the  want  of 
proper  care,  and  nothing  else. 


A  Nashua,  N.  IT.,  paper  says:  "In  sev- 
eral towns  in  Maine  applesare  offered  at  ten 
cents  a  buslnl  at  the  orchard.  In  many 
towns  in  our  vicinity  they  can  be  had  for 
nothing." 
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Grapes  and  the  Season. 

High   temperature   and   dimfiiislml   rain-fall 

necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  grape. — 

Best  marled  grape. —  2he  Concord,  die. 

As  our  grape  season  is  past  ami  we  have 

about  completctl  our  observations,  the  result 

may  be  of  interest  to  the  pviblic,  in  regard 

to  the  season,  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and 

the  varieties  to  plant. 

The  season  has  been  varied  and  extreme 
both  for  moisture  and  dryness.  From  April 
to  September,  inclusive,  there  had  been  no 
more  than  an  average  amount  of  rain,  it 
being  3T.31  inches,  but  from  the  foliation  of 
of  the  grape,  April  14th,  until  June  IGth,  it 
had  been  extrem.-ly  wet,  being  10.34  inches 
of  rain,  almost  threatening  the  destruction 
of  our  crop,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  rot  had 
already  commenced,  but  a  timely  change  in 
the  weather  checked  its  further  progress. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  com- 
mencement, the  latter  part,  the  maturing 
season,  had  been  the  most  favorable  since 
1860,  for  from  the  seeding  of  the  grape, 
June  23d,  until  the  maturity  of  the  Concord, 
August  6th,  there  was  but  3.36  inches  of 
rain,  being  3.48  inches  less  than  any  record 
liere  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  also  less 
than  the  record  of  any  other  grape  region 
east  of  Kansas,  except  two  instances  in  1867 
at  Cincinnati  and  at  Kelley's  Island,  Ohio. 
And  for  the  .same  period  of  45  days  the 
mean  temperature  was  80.5  degrees,  being 
four  degrees  higher  than  the  average,  and 
during  the  same  time  out  of  1-35  regular 
observations  made,  there  were  but  six  that 
the  skj'  was  entirely  overcast  with  clouds 
As  we  have  before  shown  that  a  high  tem- 
perature with  little  rain  and  clear  sky 
during  the  maturing  season  was  favorable 
to  the  development  of  saccharine  matter, 
and  would  produce  grapes  of  the  best 
qualit_y,  so  this  season  lias  been  remarkable 
in  that  respect.  Never  before  had  the 
Coiicord  grape  ripened  so  soon  and  been  so 
excellent. 

But  while  the  season  was  favorable  to  the 
maturity  of  the  earl}'  grapes,  it  was  un- 
favorable to  the  ripening  of  the  Catawba,  as 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  all  of  Septem- 
ber was  extremely  wet  and  cloudy,  there 
being  13.81  inches  of  rain  from  the  8th  of 
August  to  the  end  of  September.  Although 
the  mean  temperature  for  that  whole  period 
was  70  degrees,  being  above  the  average,  J'et 
it  was  not  sufficient  under  the  above  condi- 
tions of  moisture  and  cloudiness  to  evenly 
and  thoroughl}'  ripen  the  grapes,  which  is 
an  addilioual  proof  of  what  we  have  before 
said  that  a  high  temperature  and  diminished 
rain-fall  was  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
the  grape,  which  the  following  illustrations 
will  fully  demonstrate: 


la  1869  it  required  133  days  at  a  mean 
temperature  of  70.5  degrees,  from  foliation 
to  the  maturing  of  the  grapes,  being  equal 
to  9,355  degrees  of  total  heat,  with  a  rain- 
fall of  31.60  inches,  while  in  1870  it  required 
but  111  days,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  73.6 
degrees,  being  equal  to  8,188  degrees  of 
heat,  with  a  rain-fall  of  13.60  inches,  being 
a  difference  of  31  days  in  time,  and  1,167 
degrees  of  heat,  with  18  inches  less  rain,  and 
the  quality  and  perfection  of  the  grape  was 
in  like  proportion. 

Had  we  not  suffered  with  the  late  April 
frost  and  a  severe  hail  storm,  our  crop  would 
have  been  much  greater  than  any  previous 
year,  but  the  frost  badly  injured  the  Concords 
and  a  few  lost  all  by  the  hail,  so  our  crop 
was  reduced  more  than  half,  but  our  grape- 
wood  is  strong  and  well  ripened,  (and  those 
disasters  rare)  so  we  hope  the  coming  season 
to  make  up  the  loss  in  part. 

The  past  v:'.ried  season  has  more  fully  set- 
tled than  ever  bef  )re  the  value  of  the  Con- 
cord grai^e,  and  for  the  present  it  must  be 
the  leading  one. 

It  is  useless  now  to  talk  of  any  other  for 
profit  or  market,  idthough  we  desire  some- 
thing better,  yet  we  have  no  other  to  give 
that  will  even  favorably  compare  with  it. 

The  Ives  is  equal  in  vigor,  health,  and  pro- 
ductiveness, and  superior  for  very  early  and 
late  market,  and  also  we  presume  for  wine ; 
but  when  the  Concord  is  in  season  its  supe- 
rior quality,  size,  and  beauty,  would  make 
it  useless  to  attempt  to  sell  the  Ives  in  market 
b3'  its  side. 

The  Hartford  having  no  quality  equal  to 
Ives  is  superceded  by  it. 

The  Telegraph,  a  hardy,  health}',  produc- 
tive, early  grape,  and  the  Martha,  a  white 
grape,  both  promise  well.  The  above  are 
all  of  the  Labrusca  class  of  grapes  we  can 
now  recommend. 

Norton  and  Cynthiema  exclusivel}'  for  wine 
are  all  the  Virginica  class  of  grapes  we  know 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Of  the^®<W'«Zi's  and  Cordifolia  class  we 
know  of  none;  the  first  being  tender  and 
fickle  and  uncertain,  the  latter  being  too 
small  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  being  too 
thin  in  foliage  to  resist  the  grape  gall,  thrips 
and  other  leaf  eating  insects. 

For  lat  ■  grapes  OoetU,  a  large  pink  grape, 
and  Pennola,  a  fine  compact  black  grape,  are 
the  only  two  we  know  which  promise 
well.  All  the  other  numerous  varieties  that 
we  have  tried  except  a  few  of  Rogers'  are 
only  adapted  to  the  amature  and  speculator. 

Of  hybrids  of  our  improved  varieties  with 
the  foreign  grape  Vinifera  discard.  The 
violation  of  such  a  simple  rule.say  nothing  of 
an  incontrovertible  physiological  law,  could 
not  but  prove  disastrous. 

J.  S.  AsT.  Ed.] 


All  long  grass,  leaves,  and  other  rubbish, 
should  be  removed  from  around  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  to  protect  from  mice. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 
General  Management  of  the  Grape  -  New 
Mode  of  Training. 

Ed.  Pomologist. — So  much  has  been  and 
is  yet  being  said  and  written  on  the  mode  of 
propagating,  planting,  training,  and  general 
management  of  the  grape,  that  it  may  seem 
a  work  of  supererrogation,  if  not  presump- 
tion, in  one  of  humble  pretensions  to  much 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  but  a  small 
modicum  of  experience,  to  venture  a  sug- 
gestion. Still,  as  we  all  have  our  vanity, 
and  like  to  make  a  little  exhibition  of  it,  I 
must  be  excused  fiu'  encumbering  j'our  more 
valuable  space  with  a  mode  of  training  grape 
vines,  which  I  am  about  to  try,  and  which, 
it  strikes  me,  will  prove  a  good,  as  well  as 
economical  way  of  managing  them.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  same  plan  lias  been  tried 
heretofore,  but  that  it  has,  I  have  not  read  or 
heard  of  it. 

I  am  now  growing  a  square  of  some  one 
hundred  vines  in  my  vineyard,  which  will  be 
ready  for  trainiiig  next  spring.  They  are 
set  in  rows  of  twelve  feet  distance,  and  five 
feet  in  the  row,  running  n(Uth  and  south.  I 
design  to  .set  in  stout  locast  posts,  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  nigh,  at  proper  distances,  be- 
tween and  in  the  center  of  each  row.  On 
the  top  of  these  I  shall  nail  a  three  or  four 
inch  oak  board,  extending  the  length  of  the 
row.  I  shall  then  prune  the  vines  down  to 
two  eyes,  and  plant  an  ordinarj'  bean  pole  of 
the  proper  length  to  each  vine,  resting  it  on 
the  ridge  board  as  above,  and  making  it 
fast  with  a  withe,  or  other  suitable  fiisten- 
ing,  to  secure  it  to  its  place.  When  this 
trellis  is  completed,  you  will  perceive,  it 
will  present  the  appearance  of  a  skeleton 
green  house.  To  these  poles  I  shall  tie  up 
the  vines.  I  will  cut  down  to  two  eyes 
the  coming  spring,  and  train  the  current 
growth  of  next  summer  from  these  two  eyes 
— one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left 
At  the  expiration  of  the  season,  I  shall  cut- 
down  one  of  the  canes  to  one  e3'e,  and  let 
as  much  wood  stand  on  the  other  as  its  vig- 
our will  ju.stify  for  bearing. 

The  one  cut  down  to  one  eye  will  Ijl 
trained  to  the  opposite  pole  or  stake,  and 
allowed  to  grow,  picking  out  the  side  shoots 
until  it  reaches  the  ridge  pole,  when  its 
further  pruning  or  dis-buddingwill  be  aban- 
doned, and  it  will  onlj-  be  kept  from  strag- 
gling b.v  tieing  it  at  intervals  to  the  ridge 
pole.  The  bearing  cane  opposite  to  it  will 
be  allowed  to  grow  without  pruning,  until 
its  fruit  is  set  and  of  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  when  the  bearing  shoots  will  be  cut 
ofl"  to  two  leaves  beyond  the  second  bunch 
of  fruit,  and  when  the  grapes  have  got 
nearly  their  full  size,  itwill  be  pruned  off 
even  with  the  ridgepole. 

By  this  plan  I  think  the  grapes  will  get 
air  and  sun  sufficient  to  secure  both  growth 
and  ripeness.  It  will  be  easily  managed,  and 
the  cost  will  be  but  trifling.  I  think  in  this 
way  the  vines  may  be  kept  in  due  bounds, 
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and  llio  entanglement  aud  confusion  which 
results  from  training  the  bearing  as  well  as 
the  current  growing  cane  to  a,  single  stake, 
avoided. 

Yim  will  pL'rceive  I  hat  my  little  vinej-aril, 
when  iiuislu'd,  with  the  viui'S  in  place,  will 
present  somewliat  the  appeai'ai:ce  ()f  a  row 
of  tents  with  both  ends  open.  And  the 
vines  growing  along  and  at  intervals  of  flVe 
feet  ou  their  sides,  running  north  and  south, 
the  vines  will  get  the  morning  and  eve.iing 
sun,  and  a  constant  draught  of  air  through 
the  center.  The  whole  will  also  present 
quite  an  unique  appearance. 

Moorejield,  Went  Virginia.     I.  G.  M\sk. 


The  Dracut  Amber. 

Editor  AYesteisn  Pomologist  :— I  take 
the  liberty  of  referring  to  au  engraving  in 
the  October  number  of  your  paper,  accom- 
panied by  a  recommendatory  description  of 
the  "  Dracut  Amber "  grap;',  by  the  origi- 
nator, Mr.  J.  W.  Manning,  and  also  a 
favorable  account  of  it  by  the  Superiuten- 
tendent  of  the  E.xperimeiital  Gardens  at 
Washington. 

As  these  encomiums  of  that  fruit  tome 
from  such  high  authority,  I  can  not  let  tlie 
opportunity  pass"  to  say  that  in  my  experi- 
ence, this  is  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of 
of  the  diiference  in  fruits  grown  in  an 
Eastern  and  Western  soil  and  climate.  After 
trying  it  fen-  some  six  or  seven  years  on  my 
premises  in  this  State,  I  can  say  truly  tliat 
the  Dracut  Amber  is  utterly  worthless.  It 
is  a  great  grower,  perfectly  hardy,  but  I 
never  gathered  from  a  vine  seven  years  old, 
one  half  pint  of  berries,  and  then  they  v/jic 
so  miserably  foxy  that  I  did  get,  that  tliey 
were  not  fit  to  eat. 

I  cannot  doubt  of  course,  that  in  Dracut, 
Ma.ssachusetts,  and  especially  at  Washington 
City,  where  the  atmosphere  is  always  so 
tranquil,  pure  and  sweet,  this  is  among  the 
most  valuable  grapes;  but  I  do  know  that 
at  KuoxviUe,  Iowa,  the  more  a  man  might 
have  of  them,  the  worse  he  would  b^  olV. 
MSTor  can  I  by  any  means  reeommead  the 
the  Perkins,  after  a  trial  of  ten  years,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  though  a  good  grower 
and  hardy,  it  generally  drops  its  fruit  badly 
before  maturity ;  and  is  also  too  extremely 
foxy  for  any  o-ie  who  does  not  like  the 
peculiar  flavor  and  fragrance  of  a  pure  fox 
grape. 

These  are  only  instances  to  illu-itrate  tlie 
uucertainty  in  buying  fruits  grown  in  the 
east,  however  highly  recommended  there, 
until  they  have  been  fully  tested  in  our  own 
Western  soil  and  climate. 

These  kinds  may  succeed  better  in  Iowa' 
in  other  localities  where  the  soil  is  more 
argillaceous.  But  I  would  say  to  all,  don't 
invest  too  largely  in  them  till  you  know 
something  abiut  their  success  in  the  West, 
unle.ss  you  are  an  amateur,  and  wish  to  try 
all  sorts  by  way  of  experiment. 

James  Mathews. 
AgricMllimtl  College  Farm,  Oct.  24,  1870. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

The  Eumelan  Grape. 
Though  my  Eumrlan  vines  have  not  fruit- 
ed yet,  I  have  Iiatl  the  pleasure  of  tasting 
the  fruit,  and  I  unhesitatingly  projounce  it 
sicond  oiily  to  the  lona,  and  ripening  much 
earlier.  It  is  without  pulp,  and  sweet  to  the 
center — the  best  black  grape  I  have  tasted; 
iU'.d  being  a  first  ([uality  fruit,  early  and 
strong  grower,  it  is  the  grape  for  the  million^ 
I  have  cut  away  a  part  of  my  old  vines  and 
grafted  ill  the  Eumelan,  and  intend  to  cut 
away  the  most  of  the  balance  and  graft  the 
Eumi'lan  in.  The  lona  and  Eumelan  arc 
the  best  grapes  I  have  yet  tasted,  and  I  am 
fast  converting  my  vineyard  into  those  two 
kinds,  as  it  costs  no  more  to  grow  a  good 
grape  than  a  poor  one.  The  old  sorts  done 
very  well  till  we  got  better;  but  now  that 
we  have  better,  I  will  soon  change  all  to 
best. 

I  would  add — this  season  has  been  a  pecu- 
liar one ;  the  fruit  crop  abundant,  except 
grapes ;  though  strawberries  and  raspberries 
blighted  'some  from  drouth,  which  was  very 
severe  at  their  season  of  ripening.  All  kind 
of  fruit  ripened  before  its  usual  time — fall 
apples  ripened  in  summer,  early  winter  in 
early  fall,  and  late  winter  quite  good  eating 
now. 

Grain  and  grass  generally  good  ;  potatoes 
a  light  crop  on  account  of  bugs.  No  frost 
yet,  though  the  forest  trees  are  fast  cleaning 
of  leaves.  Petek  M.  Gideok, 

Excelsior,  Minn.,   Oct.  1870. 


Kiln  for  Drying  Fruit. 

A  Tennessee  corri.spondent  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer  gives  the  following  directions  for 
kiln  drying  fruit: 

"A  man  can  make  a  kiln  of  this  in  a  day 
who  has  the  stone,  and  one  can  dry  adout  one 
bushel  of  dried  apples  per  day.  It  is  built  of 
stone,  layiiig  the  walls  up  sixteen  inches  high 
and  four  feet  wide  leaving  a  place  for  smoke 
to  go  into  the  chimney  at  the  back  end.  A 
few  pillars  are  put  through  the  center  so  as 
to  hold  up  the  top  stone ;  that  leaves  two 
l)laces  for  fire.  It  is  covered  with  stone  two 
or  more  inches  thick  ;  upon  that  two  or  three 
inches  of  thick  mortar  is  laid,  so  as  to  make 
a  firm  body  that  will  hold  the  heat.  After 
it  is  dried,  a  bushel  of  slacked  lime  with  very 
little  sand  in  it,  is  spread  evenly  over  the  top ; 
that  will  become  hard;  the  fruit  is  spread 
upon  the  top. 

As  to  leugtli  p  ople  can  suit  themselves, 
but  eight  feet  is  a  good  length  ;  then  the  heat 
can  be  kept  more  uniform.  The  fruit  dries 
very  fast.  It  requires  to  be  filled  morning 
and  evening.  This  way  saves  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  women,  aud  it  dties  the  fruit  fast- 
er, so  that  tlie  flied  and  bees  are  not  of  any 
trouble.  If  any  one  tries  it  once,  they  will 
never  do  without  if  they  dry  fruit. 


American  Grapes. 

DO  WE  UNDERSTAND  THEIR  PROPER  CULTURE  ? 

In  1867  and  1868,  I  traveled  throughout 
Europe,  and  studied  the  grape  in  every 
grape  country ;  aud  I  found  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  foreign  grape  so  totally 
distinct  fi'om  our  indigenous  grapes,  that  I 
was  naturally  led  to  reflect  whether  our 
m'.thod  of  cultivating  our  American  vines 
did  not  too  closely  resemble  and  pattern 
after  the  European  .system,  which  hundreds 
of  years  of  rigid  pruning,  etc.,  has  metamor- 
phosed into  an  almost  entirely  artilicial 
product,  whilst  our  vines  are  almost  entirely 
natural. 

'Iho  vii!c  dressers  from  Europe,  having 
almo.st  a  birtbriglit  to  teach  us  liow  to  culti- 
vate the  grape,  have  brought  th'ir  ideas  and 
treatment  among  us,  audit  would  seem  sheer 
assurance  to  take  any  appeal  from  their 
decision  ;  and  so  we  cut  and  prune  our  luxu- 
riant growing  vines  by  the  European  square 
aud  compass,  to  a  Sl-vciv  extent. 

I  think  we  are  beginning  to  throw  ofl" 
these  European  ideas,  but  by  very  slow  and 
ferl)le  degrees.  I  have  seven  acres  in  graphs 
and  my  trellises  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
high,  and  I  would  have  them  higher  if  con- 
venient— even  twelve  feet.  I  train  my  vines 
so  they  will  bear  the  most  fruit  at  the  top  of 
the  trellises;  and  I  believe  tliey  escape  mil- 
dew, rot,  etc.,  from  this  method — mildew  and 
rot  arising  to  a  great  extent  from  tlie  fruit 
bilng  too  close  to  the  ground  and  severe 
pru.iing.  My  grajjes  escaped  all  diseases, 
while  my  neiglibors  suft"er  simie  from  rot, 
bursting  open  and  leaf  blight.— C  S.  Car. 
Boston  Spectator. 


For  tlie  Western  Pomologist: 
Fertilizing  Grapes.   "Why  some'  Operators 
Fail. 

To  produce  marked  changes  in  any  grape 
by  mere  scetl  planting  is  a  very  slow  and 
uncertain  process.  But  to  put  the  pollen  of 
one  variety  on  another  is  a  rapid  and  an 
almost  certaiu  way  to  get  a  new  grape.  Such 
changed  grapes  are  called  "crosses."  lam  per- 
suaded that  most  who  attempt  to  make 
crosses  use  too  much  pollen,  aud  therefore, 
I  call  serious  attention  to  the  way  Dr  Rogers 
of  Salem,  made  his  crosses.  He  cut  off  the 
anthers  of  one  vine  and  put  ajcut  off  cluster 
of  another  in  a  fine  cotton  bag,  about  the 
cluster  to  be  fertilized.  Thus  he  used  but 
little  pollen  and  in  the  natur.d  wa3',and  hence 
his  success.  The  rougli  hand  and  load  of 
pollen  commonly  usjd  is  fatal  to  success. 
Perhaps  love  is  not  to  be  forced  in 
a 'grape  more  than  in  man,  or  the  happy 
product  of  a  fertilization.  I  could  name 
failures  by  the  score,  by  this  neglect.  Then 
if  my  reader  wants  a  new  grape,  seek  it  by 
a  natural  cross,  made  by  diftuscd  pollen. 

S.  J.  Pakrei-,  M.  D. 

Ithica,  N.  Y. 

c-=-;= 

Red  ^'PIDEU. — The  ad  interim  committee 
of  Illi:iois  Slate  Hortienltural  Society  re- 
port great  damage  done,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Stati',  by  a  new  (?)  Acarus,  or  Mite. 
We  presume  they  have  got  hold  of  that  most 
troublesome  pest,  the  Red  Spider  (Taonibi 
dium  telarium,  Ilerii),  which  is  pale  yellow 
when  }'ouiig.  The  young  of  most  mites 
dill'er  much  from  the  adults,  and  many  of 
them  are  six-legged  instead  of  eight-legged, 
as  they  afterwards  become.  '1  his  mite  is  al- 
ways injurious  during  hot,  dry  weatlier,  and 
a  good  rain  will  soon  diminish  its  number. 
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Grafting  Pear  upon  Thorn.— The  proper  Stock  to  use. 

The  question  of  growing  pears  upoa  our  prairie  soils  upon  trees  grafted  in   pear    or 
quince  root,   seems  to  stand  about  lilie  this : — Wo  have  paid  tens  of  thousands  of  dollar^ 


to  eastern  growers  of  pear  trees  duriiig  the 
years  past,  and  our  remunerative  crops  of 
pears  so  far  have  been  lilie  arigel's  visits- 
few  and  far  between.  Isolated  trees  in  favor- 
able situations,  have  seemed  healthy  aad 
promising  for  a  few  years,  but  sooner  or  later 
the  mysterious  blight  attacks  them  and  away 
go  our  linpes  and  a  big  slice  of  our  pear- 
growing  faith.  The  best  guesses  we  have 
had  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  blight  are  not 
perfectly  satisfactory ;  yet  upon  oue  point  all 
seem  agreed — any  plan,  as  root  pruning, 
sodding  the  ground  with  grass,  paving  under 


the  trees  \vi!h  stones,  &c.,  that  shortens  tbc 
natural  supply  of  .sap  from  healthy  pear  root. 


Uisens'ihe  liability  to  bliyld.  In  the  garden  of 
the  earnest,  methodic  amateur,  who  has 
plentj'  of  time  and  perseverance.  Dr.  Hull's 
plan  of  root  pruning  would  no  doubt  prove 
very  satisfactory.  The  masses,  however, 
with  their  main  attention  given  to  other 
matters  than  fruit  growing,  will  be  more 
likely  to  get  a  supply  of  pears  by  grafting  or 
budding  upon  some  stock  that  naturally  sup 
plies  less  sap  than  the  pear.  Very  numerous 
experiments  have  been  tried  at  the  West 
in  working  the  pear  upon  the  thorn.  When 
thus  worked  upon  the  common  bitter  Haw 
of  our  thickets,  the  union  of  the  pear  with 
the  thorn  wood  has  not  usually  been  very 
perfect,  aud  the  trees  have  not  been  very 
long  lived,  though  usually  very  productive 
while  they  did  live.  In  cases,  however, 
where  suitable  varieties  of  the  pear  have 
been  budded  or  grafted  upon  thrifty  young 
stocks  of  the  large  free  growing  thorn,  with 
edible  fruit  found  along  our  streams  and 
river  bottoms,  the  success  has  been  the  most 
perfect.  Trees  in  Illinois,  worked  over 
twenty  years  ago,  are  still  in  a  perfectly 
thrifty  condition,  aud  for  a  number  of  years 
have  borne  large  annual  crops.  Our  horti- 
cultural authors  and  editors  have  not  favored 
the  idea  of  grafting  pear  upon  thorn  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  extensively  tried  in  Eu- 
rope a  few  years  since  and  fiiiled  to  give 
satisfaction.  With  us  the  case  is  different. 
Their  trial  was  upon  the  English  Hawthorn- 
Our  western  thorn  is  of  itself  quite  a  large 
free  growing  tree.  We  have  native  speci- 
mens here  upon  the  Cedar  river  fully  thirty 
feet  in  height  and  fifteen  inoaes  in  diameter, 
looking  like   aged   pear  trees.     When    the 


pear  is  worked  upon  this  stock,  the  thorn 
trunk  influenced  apparently,  by  the  pear 
growth  above  it,  attains  to  a  greater  than 
natural  size.  The  famous  pear  tree  worked 
upon  thorn  in  Ohio,  has  a  tliorn  trunk  of 
nearly  seven  feet  in  circumference. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  thorn, 
meso  of  them  of  free  growth.  The  variety 
most  common  aud  best  for  the  pear  is 
described  by  Torrey  and  Gray  as  a  variety 
of  Cerategus  Cocciuea,  ( variety  molles). 
In  Prof.  Asa  Gray's  newer  work,  it  is  more 
properly  classed  with  Crategus  Toraen- 
tosa,  or  Pear  Thorn.  The  sharply  toothed 
leaf  of  this  thorn,  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
large  cut  in  contrast  with  the  leaf  of  the 
common  bitter  Haw  of  our  thickets,  shown 
in  the  small  cut  which  is  unsuitable  f  )r  a 
pear  stock.  In  a  succeeding  number  I  will 
contribute  a  few  notes  in  regard  to  best 
methods  of  working  pears  upon  thorn,  best 
varieties  of  pear  for  this  purpose,  &c. 

Jos.  L.  BUDD. 
Shellsburg,  Iowa. 

*-•-• 

For  the  Western  Pomologist. 
Fall  Planting— Rabbits  and  Protection. 

We  have  found  that  in  all  climates  wliere 
the  thermometer  does  not  f  dl  much  below 
zero,  say  only  a  degree  or  two,  that  fall  is  as 
good  a  time  to  plaut  trees  of  any  kind  as 
spring.  In  fact,  apples  do  better  then  than 
at  aa3'  other  time ;  aud  even  peache.i,  cher- 
ries, plums,  grapes,  pears,  etc.,  if  mulched 
with  straw  where  the  snow  does  not  lay 
upon  the  ground  long  at  a  time,  do  equally 
well.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  from  the 
nursery.  Be  sure  you  send  to  a  reliable 
party,  and  agree  with  him  not  to  substitute 
oilier  varieties  f  )r  those  j'ou  order,  in  case  he 
lias  none  of  the  kind  you  want.  Plant  your 
trees  in  good,  large  openings,  mulch  and 
stake  well,  and  examine  them  from  time  to 
time  through  the  winter  to  see  that  field 
mice  and  rabbits  are  not  gnawing  them.  If 
mice  troub'.e,  put  a  little  arsenic  in  meal 
under  the  straw ;  and  before  rabbits  begin 
their  depredations,  take  a  liver,  or  piece  of 
bloody  meat,  and  smear  the  trunk  of  th' 
tree  a  foot  up  from  the  ground ;  or  tie  corn 
stalks  around  it  at  the  ground,  a  foot  long. 
One  man  can  tie  two  hundred  trees  in  a 
day.  When  spring  opens,  cut  them  away, 
loosen  up  the  earth  around  each  tree,  and 
scatter  some  ashes  around ;  coal  ashes  are  as 
good  as  an}-. 


Stanford,  Ky, 


Woodman. 


Preservation  op  Fkuit.— A  Miss  Peck, 

of  Chester,  Mass.,  claims  to  have  discovered 

a  method  for  preserving  fruit  fir  any  length 

of  time,  in  its  natural  shape,  and  preserving 

its  natural  flavor,  at  about  one-tenth  of  tlie 

cost  of  canning.    She    has    applied    for    a 

patent. 

-»-•-• 

Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  has  discovered 
that  peach  trees  die  f)r  wantof  pntash  in  the 
soil.  As  a  remedy  he  "lyes  wilfully  and 
persistently,"  as  H.  G.  says. 
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Pears  and  Grapes. 
We  have  fruited  this  year  over  30  varieties 
of  pears,  aud  about  as  many  varieties  of 
grapes,  aud  liave  carefully  watched  the 
growth  aud  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit 
from  both  trees  and  viues.  In  common  with 
all  other  kinds  of  fruit,  they  have  suffered 
greally  from  drougrit.  'J  his  has  been  very 
severe,  aud  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  per- 
manent injury  has  eome  to  our  trees.  Pears 
and  grapes  have  ripened  prematurely,  arid 
in  many  cases  imperfectly,  and  the  quality 
of  tlie  i'ruit  is  affected.  We  can,  however, 
judge  in  ameasureof  the  comparative  merits 
of  tlie  dittereut  varieties,  and,  in  the  light  of 
past  experience,  are  able  to  name  those  best 
adapted  to  our  climate.  In  New  England 
we  must  make  our  list  of  really  good  pears, 
which  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
grown,  much  shorter.  In  three  orchards  of 
iOO  trees  each,  on  diftVrent  soil-^,  and  with 
different  exposurts,  and  subjected  to  similar 
treatment,  we  find  gnat  dilferenccs  in  the 
thrift  and  productiveness  of  trees.  Tliere 
are  not  more  than  10  varieties  which  will 
flourish  upon  our  soils.  Xhe  Glout  Morceau 
is  a  failure  with  us,  and  so  are  most  of  the 
so-called  "  winter  varieties."  There  are  but 
few  of  these  that  do  ripen  before  Christ- 
mas under  the  best  condiiions  for  keeping 
that  we  can  devise.  The  Barttett,  Duchess: 
Seckel,  Buffum,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and 
Swan's  Orange  are  the  varieties  that  do  best 
in  our  orchards.  The  only  early  pear  really 
worth  cultivating  is  the  Doyenne  d'Ete.  This 
is  indeed  a  delici<uis  little  pear,  aud  we  get  a 
taste  of  its  rich  qualities  by  the  middle  of 
August  in  ordinary  seasons.  It  is  rather  a 
vigorous  stock,  but  it  needs  a  moist,  reten- 
tive soil  in  which  to  grow.  Osburu's  Sum- 
mer Seedling  is  only  fair,  and  it  is  later  than 
the  Doyenne. 

Among  the  new  varieties  of  grapes,  the 
Adirondack  is  worthy  of  praise.  We  have 
fruited  it  three  consecutive  seasor.s,  and  it 
is  the  earliest  and  sweetest  of  all  our  vari- 
eties. It  has  also  proved  to  be  a  good 
bearer,  hardy,  and  the  fruit  holds  well  on  to 
the  stem.  It  is  a  magiiiliceiit  grape  for  wine, 
affording  a  variety  resembling  true  Malaga. 
It  is  so  exceedingly  saccharine  that  it  needs 
to  be  watched  closely  and  handled  intelli- 
gently, in  manipulating  for  wine.  The 
Israeila,  of  Grant  paternity,  is  also  a  good 
and  early  grape.  It  cIosel_y  resembles  the 
Adirondack,  but  is  inferior  in  several  re- 
spects. The  Israeila  is  upon  the  whole  a  fail- 
ure. The  clusters  are  beautiful,  and  the 
grape  a  good  one  ;  but  it  ripens  late,  too  late 
for  this  locality,  and  then  the  ripening  is 
singularly  eneveu  and  imperfect.  We  have 
hunches  which  contain  berries  fully  ripe, 
others  partly  ripe,  and  still  others  as  hard 
and  green  as  Concords  in  July.  This  grape 
will  not  do  for  this  section,  and  we  doubt  if 
it  prove  entirely  satisfactory  in  auy  locality. 
The  grape   and  pear  crop  is  abundant  this 

year. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemintry. 

^ 

The  Boker  and  the  CtiiicULio. — W.  B. 
Wilkes  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  says  in  the 
Modd  Farmer :  "  The  apple  and  peach 
borer,  and  the  curculio,  all  so  di  structive  in 
orchards,  increase  with  a.stonishing  rapidity, 
in  the  absence  of  pigs  to  eat  the  diseased 
fruit  as  it  falls,  and  destroy  the  worms  of  all 
kinds.  We  know  by  experience  that  an 
apple  or  pear  will  never  grow  healthy  where 
either  has  grown  aud  decayed;  neither  will 
a  peach  grow  where  one  has  formerly  stood, 
but  an  apple  or  pear  will  grow  where  a 
peach  lived  and  died,  and  the  peach  will 
thrive  where  the  apple  or  pear  grew. 

If  they  are  so  mixed,  the  orchard  soon 
presents  an  unsightly  and  ragged  appearance. 
The  difficulty  of  growing  the  same  kind  of 
tree  on  the  same  soil  presents  so  interesting 
a  field  for  discussion  that  the  subject  will  be 
defcred  till  the  next  communication. 


loUjtr  g|itrtrm. 
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Ilyacinthsin  Winter. — Easa  of  management 
renders  the  Hyacinth  one  of  the  most  desi- 
rable flowering  plants  that  graces  the  parlor 
aud  drawiug-room  during  our  long,  desolate 
winters  From  the  simplicity  of  its  man- 
agement, and  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  forced  into  bloom,  the  H^'acinth  has 
become  exceedingly  popular  as  a  winter 
flower.  A  light  loam,  rather  sand3',  enriched 
with  very  fine  rotten  manure,  makes  an 
excellent  compost  for  potting  this  and 
other  winter  blooming  plants.  Leaf  mould 
from  the  forest,  with  sandy  loam,  makes  the 
best  of  plant-potting  material.  Hyacinths 
have  been  successfully  grown  in  a  drawing- 
room  in  this  wise  .•  A  quantity  of  moss  was 
placed  in  a  water  tight  box  about  eight 
inches  deep,  into  which  the  bulbs  were 
placed  and  duly  watered. 

Dahlia  iJoote.— These,  to  ripen  up  well  for 
winter  preservation,  should  remain  in  the 
ground  until  the  foliage  of  the  plant  is 
withered  and  dead.  Lot  them  ^remain 
in  the  ground  as  long  as  the  weather 
or  season  does  not  threaten  a  final  freeze 
up.  They  should  be  taken  up  in  a 
dry  day,  and  at  once  exposed  to  the  sun 
until  well  dried,  so  the  adhering  earth  will 
brush  off  freely.  Then  pack  in  dry  sand, 
intermixed  with  a  little  air  slacked  lime, 
place  the  box  iu  a  dry,  cool  cellar  for  the 
winter.  Manj'  fail  in  preserving  their 
Dahlia  roots  fresh  and  sound  through  the 
winter  from  various  causes.  If  kept  too 
moist,  or  at  an  undue  degree  of  temperature, 
decay  and  rot  speedily  follow.  To  insure 
success,  the  roots  must  be  packed  in  some 
kind  of  material  that  will  exclude  the  air 
and  not  imbibe  but  little  if  any  moisture. 
If  hung  up,  or  laid  upon  shelves  exposed  to 
the  open  air  of  the  cellar,  they  are  very  sure 
to  wither  aud  lose  their  vitality.  As  with 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  the  lower  the 
temperature  above  the  freezing  point  where 
kept,  the  better. 

For  Cannas. — Follow  the  sameections  dir 
for  wintering  as  given  for  the  Dahlia.  They 
should  be  taken  up  earlier,  however. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  sliglit  freeze 
or  frosting  of  the  leaves  of  the  Canna  is  in- 
jurious to  the  roots. 

Herbaceous  Perennials. — As  Phloxes,  Die- 
lytras,  Paeonies,  &c.,  if  of  more  than  one 
year's  standing,  should  be  taken  up  early 
this  month,  divided  and  re-set. 

Parlor  Plants.— 'Remove  all  dead  leaves 
from  plants  for  the  winter,  dust  and  wash 
the  plant.s,  and  tie  up  to  rod   if  need  be. 

Protect  tender  Roses. — Bind  straw  around 
them,  or  lay  down  and  cover  with  earth,  or 
straw.  All  half  hardy  plants,  or  shrubs, 
should  be  protected  iu  like  manner.    We 


find  a  covering  of  earth  with  a  little 
straw  throw  upon  it,  the  very  best  protection 
for  the  rose.  Herbaceous  perennials  shonld 
also  have  a  slight  covering  of  straw  to  pro- 
tect them  from  sudden  extremes  of  winter. 

A  little  attention  to  the  hints  here  given, 
if  acted  upon  in  due  time,  may  save  a  deal 
of  loss,  'to  say  nothing  of  grievious  disap- 
pointment on  the  return  of  spring.  We 
always  hear  more  or  less  complaint  from  the 
inexperienced  iu  wintering  bulbs  and  roots, 
especially  those  of  the  Dahlia  and  Canna. 
What  little  we  know  about  it  has  cost  us 
dearly. 

Climbing  Herbaceons  Perenials. 

Everlasting  Pea  [Lathyrus  latifolios) — A 
very  desirable  summer  climber,  very  profuse 
in  lioweiy,  a  much  neglected  ])laut. 

Chinese  Yam  (Dioscorca  batatas.) — This 
plaut,  of  which  so  much  was  expected  as  a 
valuable  culinary  root,  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  at  first  being  over-jiraised  aud  then 
under-rated.  It  is,  however,  well  worthy  of 
praise  for  its  mere  ornamental  beauty,  for  a 
covering  for  arbors,  &c.  It  spreads  with 
great  vigor,  covering  a  large  surface  iu  a  few 
Aveeks ;  and  while  Ihe  roots  are  perfectly 
hardy,  they  possess  the  additional  merit  of 
afloj-ding  nutritious  food.  A  plaut  combin- 
ing these  qualities  merits  attention,  aud 
should  not  be  consigned  to  neglect. 

Virgin  flower  (Clematis.)— Jhc-ve  are 
many  species  and  varieties  of  this  plant  in 
cultivation,  some  of  them  with  brilliant 
flowers,  mostly  blue. 

Passion  Flower  (Pas-nflora  Incarnata)  and 
double  Convolvulus  ('Calystegia  pubescens.) 
Both  of  these  climbers,  although  desirable 
iu  a  collection,  are  inclined  to  spread  aud  to 
send  up  suckers  from  the  loots,  so  that  they 
are  apt  to  become  troblesome  in  some  situa- 
tions. 

Climbing  Fumitory  {Adlnniia  cirrhosa.)  — 
A  native  plant  of  very  delicate  fdiage  ;  re- 
quires to  be  grown  in  a  shaded  place  where 
it  can  find  support  on  a  I'jw  trellis. — ^Report 
of  Conir  of  Agriculture. 

Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus. 

The  editor  of  the  IlorticuUurist  reports 
that  he  has  examined  the  original  plantation 
of  this  variety  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  consisting 
of  four  acres.  The  ground  was  not  rich — 
the  plants  stood  four  by  five  feet  apart.  The 
stalks  measured  a  full  inch  in  diameter — 
being  fully  double  the  size  of  the  common 
sort  on  adjoiniug  plantations,  which  were  a 
year  older,  aud  richly  manured.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  large  size  of  the  Cono- 
ver  was  owing  to  the  ample  room  given  to 
each  plant,  namely,  tweuty  square  feet  to 
every  plant,  according  to  the  statement  we 
have  quoted.  We  have  seen  the  common 
sort,  planted  iu  good  soil  at  ordiuary  depth, 
but  with  wide  space,  much  larger  than  that 
growing  in  deeply  prepared  and  enriched 
beds,  but  closely  crowded.  The  practice  of 
making  asparagus  beds  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
and  with  copious  admixtures  of  manure,  in- 
duces the  owner  to  try  for  a  large  crop  by 
close  planting,  and  the  consequence  is  small 
stems.  Those  who  purchase  plants  of  the 
new  sort  and  plaut  them  too  thickly  together^ 
will  be  likely  to  lose  a  p.  rt  of  its  advantage 
in  large  size. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

"Hardy  Offspring." 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Pomolo- 
gist, Dr.  Stayraan  says :  "  For  as  we  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  fruit  v>-e  weaken 
and  debilitate  the  constitution,  as  strong 
continued  mental  effort  weakens  and  debili- 
tates the  bod}'." 

This  is  a  very  important  suggestion,  and 
ought  to  be  candidly,  carefully,  and  cautious- 
ly discussed,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge 
that  mucli  of  the  practice  of  improvment  has 
been  so  erroneously  managed  as  to  weaken 
the  constitution,  both  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal ;  but  I  fully  believe  it  could  have  been 
otherwise.  When  Mr.  Harrington  proves 
tbat  a  seedling  of  the  Delaware  grape  is  more 
vigorous  and  hardy  than  its  parent,  Dr.  S. 
says  that  i^robably  some  ancestor  was  more 
healthy  and  hardy.  This  opens  the  question 
of  how  far  back  we  ought  to  go  towards  the 
first  creation  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  of 
our  varieties  of  grapes  and  apples  are  now 
as  healthy  and  hardy  as  their  parentage  ever 
were,  excepting  in  some  jgolated  case,  in  the 
roll  of  ages  and  generations,  we  might  have 
exceeded.  The  Catawba  grape  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  a  native  wildliug,  and  many  of 
its  offspring  are  more  healthy  and  hardy  than 
the  parent.  The  class  of  Russian  apples  we 
must  believe,  are  as  healthy  and  hardy  as 
tlieir  original  type.  My  l?iberian  Crab 
trees  are  not  as  healthj'  as  many  of  larger 
fruited  European  and  American  varieties. 
Downing  says  apple  trees  in  New  Eng- 
land more  than  100  years  old,  more  than  12 
feet  in  circumference  and  have  borne  in  a 
single  year  more  than  100  bushels  of  apples. 
I  do  not  believe  the  native  nor  European 
crabs  are  as  healthy  and  hardy  as  that,  nor 
are  they  as  large  and  productive.  What  is 
health?  If  it  is  not  size  ought  it  not  to  be 
agef 

"  So  the  untutored  Indian."  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  neither  the  Indian  nor  African 
can  endure  as  hard  and  constant  labor  as 
our  own  white  men.  Take  the  hardships  of 
the  army,  the  uncultivated  men  fail  first, 
provided,  always,  that  cultivation  has  been 
attended  with  a  care  for  their  physical  culli- 
vaiion  as  well  as  mental. 

The  above  is  the  .secret  of  so  much  phj'sic- 
al  decay.  Well  has  Dr.  S.  suggested  that 
this  balance  of  improvement  ought  to  be 
kept  up.  Im])rove  the  tree  as  well  as  the 
fruit, — improve  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind.  Breeders  of  animals  begin  to  under- 
stand this  importance  and  give  it  proper 
attention.  But  of  the  propngating  of  new 
varieties  of  fruit,  we  know  but  little  about 
the  laws  of  health  in  reproduction.  Who 
has  attempted  to  raise  a  healthy  and  hardy 
apple  tree  by  .'cicntiflcar.d  intelligent  repro- 
dnction  ? 

But  shall  we  decline  in  health  and  become 
extinct  by  improving  the  mind?  I  believe 
not  those  who  are  educated  at  our  horticul- 


tural colleges!  Dr.  Stayman  says,  "why 
have  the  many  extinct  specimens  which 
geology  iiroves,  ceased  to  exist  ?  "  An.swer : 
for  the  want  of  the  cultivated  and  wise  di- 
rected hand  of  man  to  prolong  their  exis- 
tence. Who  does  not  believe  with  me,  that 
where  man  will  fully  investigate  the  subject, 
he  can  give  essential  aid  to  the  laws  of  nature 
in  improving  the  health,  and  prolonging  the 
life  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  beings 
which  the  kind  Creator  has  intrustid  to  his 
care.  And  to  nothing  does  this  remark  ap- 
ply with  so  much  force  and  consequence  as 
to  himself.  Suel  Fuster. 

Muscatine 


For  tlie  Western  Pomologist : 

High  Cultivation  for  Trees. 

Formerly  the  belief  was  entertained  by  the 
foremost  fruit  growers,  that  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  was  necessary  to  produce  thrifty 
trees  and  a  desirable  quality  of  apples.  Re- 
cently, that  belief  has  been  assailed  fiercely, 
and,  perhajis,  under  some  circumstances, 
justly.  We  lost  some  very  valuable  trees  by 
winter  killing,  a  few  years  ago,  which  we 
attriljuted  to  the  late  growth  produced  by 
high  cultivation.  Our  orehard  soil  was  rich 
in  all  the  natural  elements  of  the  drift  peri- 
od, to  whicli  was  ad.lcd  a  liberal  dressing  of 
barn-yard  manure.  No  other  orchard  of 
young  trees  snfl'ered  to  the  same  extent  in 
this  vicinit}',  and  their  freulom  from  injury 
was  assigned  to  negligent  care  through  the 
summer.  Hence,  this  isolated  case  has  been 
cited  as  proof  irositive  against  cultivation. 
But  this  one  case  should  not  establish  a  fact. 

By  careful  attention,  we  are  prepared  to 
believe  young  trees,  before  fruiting,  should 
have  but  little  manure  about  their  roots, 
unless  on  very  light  soil;  but  bear- 
ing ones  will  require  a  considerable 
quantity,  if  properly  applied.  Not  thrown 
up  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  for  the 
escaping  amonia  to  lixiviate  the  bark,  but 
scattered,  so  as  to  nourish  the  feeder  roots. 

The  past  winter  was  severe  on  all  kinds  of 
trees.  Our  trees,  which  were  well  cultivated, 
received  less  injury  than  those  growing  in 
sod,  which  may  offset  against  our  former 
case.  The  Yellow  Bellflower  and  Siberians 
snfl'ered  most  severely.  Trees  we  cultivated 
bj'  planting  between  rows  in  potatoes,  came 
through  the  winter  unscathed.  We  have 
succeeded  best  by  planting  a  crop  among  trees 
that  required  a  good  share  of  attention  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  Plowing  and 
hoeing  should  not  be  permitted  later  than 
the  first  of  July ;  then  the  fall  growth  will 
not  be  greater  than  a  tree  of  healthy  vigor 
will  require. 

The  general  failure  of  fruit  in  this  section 
makes  one  feel  sombre,but  is  re-assured  when 
he  reflects  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  twen- 
ty five  years. 

Observer. 
Urhana  City,  Appanoose  Co.,  Iowa. 


Early   Peaches— The  '"May  Beauty"  and 
"  Yellow  St.  John." 

A  correspondent  of  the  South  Lund  writ 
iug  from  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  believes  the 
earliest  and  finest  peaches  in  the  New  Or- 
leans market  the  past  season,  were  what  is 
known  as  the  "May  Beauty,"  and  wi.shes  to 
know  where  the  trees  may  be  obtained. — 
The  same  writer  finds  "  Hale  s  Early"  some 
fifteen  days  later  in  ripening  with  him  than 
"Eariy  Tillotson."  Would  like  to  hear 
from  others  who  have  fruited"  Halt's  Early  " 
at  the  South,  as  it  has  generally  been  re- 
garded the  earliest  of  the  two  at  the  North, 
and  has  been  so  with  Mr.  Bercksmans  of  Ga. 
Thinks  if  this  peach  is  adapted  to  the  ex- 
treme South,  a  spurious  variety  has  been 
disseminated  in  his  section.  To  these  que- 
ries the  editor  of  the  Suxith  Land  replies  by 
saying:— 

"  The  "  May  Beauty  "  can  be  obtained  pure 
from  any  of  our  leading  nurserymen  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana — also,  the  "Yellow 
St.  Jolm,"  a  variety  supposed  to  be  more 
productive  than  the  first  named  peach;  as 
early,  and  of  equal  quality.  "  Hale's  Early^' 
thus  far,  has  not  given  our  fruit  growers  sat- 
isfaction. In  eastern  Louisiana  and  central 
Mississippi  it  ripens  with  the  "  Tillotson  "-- 
no  earlier — and  is  not  equal  to  that  really 
fine  varict}'.  lu  many  parts  of  the  North 
and  West,  it  rots  badly  on  the  tree,  and  has 
rather  fallen  into  disfavor.  We  have  great 
confidence  in  the  opinion  of  our  friend 
Berckmans,  on  everything  connected  with 
pomolog_v,  and  fully  believe  all  he  says  about 
the  ILale  in  Georgia — but  our  observation 
and  experience  in  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  changes  the  status  of  Hale's  Early 
materially.  Oflatcwehave  seen  and  pub- 
lished something  about  the  benefit  of  treating 
this  particular  peach  with  a  "  wholesome 
neglect" — allowing  the  lands  around  the 
trees  to  grow  up  in  grass,  weeds,  etc. ;  with 
the  view  of  forcing  the  trees  iuto  full  and 
healthful  productiveness.  This  system  may 
do  with  this  variety;  it  is  very  easily  tried  ; 
and  we  recommend  it  to  those  who  have 
failed  of  success  through  over  manuring  and 
extra  culture — the  number  of  which,  we  im- 
agine, is  not  very  great  throughout  the 
country  generally." 


The  Peach  Crop.— Kdniund  Morris  of 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  writes  in  Tilton's  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  that,  the  present  abundant 
season,  over  500  bushels  of  fruit  have  been 
picked  from  a  hundred  and  fifiy  trees  of 
Troth's  Early.  He  thinks  five  million  bas- 
kets will  be  shipped  from  L)i  laware.  "The 
Messrs.  Corliitis,  with  350  acres,  will  shi|) 
90,000  ba-kets  of  three  peeks  each.  Mr.  Fen- 
nimore  will  ship  30,000.  Last  year  this  gen- 
tleman was  the  onl}'  one  who  had  any 
peaches,  and  his  crop  of  4,200  baskets  aver- 
aged him  six  dollars."  He  states  that  the 
orchards  which  die  out  early,  or  in  five  or 
six  years,  are  neglected  and  nceive  little  or 
uo  cultivation,  the  want  of  wliieli  is  certain 
to  ruin  a  peach  orchard.  Wlu're  the  owm  r 
does  his  duty  by  his  trees,  they  bear  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
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Keeping   Cider. 

As  cidei-  time  is  at  liaiul,  wc  publish  tlic 
folldwin.iJC  iurormiition  as  to  its  iiropcr  manu- 
facture, tiiruit^hcd  us  by  a  friend,  which  -ivill 
h[i  of  much  use  to  those  who  will  give  it  due 
attention,  in  enabling  them  to  secure  a  bet- 
ter iiuality  of  this  delightful  beverage.  Our 
friend  says  "that  mucii  of  the  excellence  of 
cider  d("prnils  upon  the  temperature  at 
which  the  fermentation  is  conducted,  and  is 
a  point  greatly  overlooked  by  tlie  manufac- 
turers of  this  liquor.  As  soon  as  expressed 
from  the  fruit,  it  should  be  straii:ed  into  sul- 
p'iur.'d  ca^ks  a  id  p!ac  d  in  a  cool  situation 
where  the  temp;  ralure  does  not  exceed  50 
deg.  Fah't — if  left  in  the  heating  sun  much 
ofllie  .sugar  is  converted  into  vinegar  by  the 
al  s  irptiim  <  f  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
thus  the  liquor  becomes  acid  and  rough.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  fermentation  be  conduct 
e(l  at  a  low  temperature,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and 
remains  in  the  liquir  instead  of  undergoing 
theproetss  of  acetitieation. 

I  he  acetous  fermentati(m  of  the  conver- 
sion of  alcohol  into  vinegar  proceeds  most 
rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  95  degrees 
Faren'heit,  and  at  a  lower  tempi-rature  the 
action  becomes  slower,  until  at  46  degrees 
Farv'nh'it  uo  such  change  takes  place.  In- 
dependently of  diflerences  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruii,  tliis  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  the  cider  n\ade  b_y  one  person 
over  another,  living  ia  the  same  neighbor- 
hoo.l.  The  one  has  a  cooler  cellar  or  barn 
than  the  other  to  store  his  cider  in.  In 
practice  it  has  been  found  that  sour  and 
rough  apples  produce  the  best  cider.  This 
ai  ises  jbeeause  they  contain  less  sugar  and 
more  malic  acid,  and  the  presence  of  the 
lattLT  imp-'des  the  conversion  ot  alcoliol 
into  vinegar,  but  cider  made  with  suh  apples 
c;in  never  equal  in  quality  that  prepared  at 
a  low  temperature  from  fruit  abounding  in 
sug.ir,  which,  if  properly  strained  or  racked 
at  evt  ry  indication  of  fermvntatiou,  will  keep 
good  twenty  years.— A'//<).)v;&  (Penn.)  ]V/ii(/. 

Pear  Blight— Yello'ws  in  Peach  Trees. 

William  Saunders  writes  a  Maryland  cor- 
respondent of  the  b'.sl  way  to  treat  his  pear 
trcLS.  All  observations  prove,  however, 
that  luxuriant  growing  trees,  or  rather  those 
that  make  the  late  fall  luxuriant  growth,  are 
more  liable  to  blight  than  are  those  which 
mature  their  growths  perfectly  beftn^e  win- 
ter. Whether  your  trees  were  rendered 
more  liable  by  the  manuring  j'ou  gave  them, 
is  a  questi<m  worthy  of  investigation.  I 
think  it  quite  probable. 

I  have  learned  to  be  careful  with  regard  to 
a  very  strong  growth.  I  have  abjured  all 
summer  pruning  or  pinching  in  an}'  shape, 
as  I  found  but  little  if  any  beuetit  from  it,  so 
far  as  encmraging  fruitfulne.ss,  and  it  cer- 
tainly tends  to  the  late  .secondary  growths 
which  do  not  become  thoroughly  ripened. 
Even  winter  pruning  is  apt  to  encourage  a 
heavy  growth  of  young  wood,  which  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  fruiting  spurs  on  the 
branches.  I  have,  thert  fire,  in  a  great  niea.s- 
ur,',  abando.ied  pruning  of  any  kind,  in  any 
season,  onl)'  doing  it  so  far  as  thinning  out 
the  branches.  One  rule  I  now  follow  strictly 
W'ith  all  trees  that  bear  fruit,  and  that  is, 
never  to  cut  back  a  leading  branch  either 
summer  or  winter — that  is,  I  never  cut  back 
or  stop  a  shoot ;  as  already  mentioned,  I  tliin 
out  when  necessary,  and  I  do  that  at  any 
convenient  season,  but  prefer  winter,  becausi' 
I  L'ct  a  new  shoot  from  the  cut  pari,  wliich 
takes  the  place  of  the  one  cut  out,  and  ena- 
bl  smeto  cut  out  other  branches  that  lose 
tlieir  fruiting  spurs  on  the  lower  portion  of 
the  stem.  This  is  analagous  to  the  renewal 
mode  of  grape  pruning.  Were  the  trees  in 
the  orchards  standards,  say  18  or  20  feet  apart, 
and  dwarfs,  say  13  to  14  "feet  apart^  I  think  I 


would  not  prune  at  all.  When  once  the  tree 
has  fairly  started  with  a  good  head,  let  it 
'jrow;  of  cour.se,  the  fruiting  spurs  would  be 
always  most  plentiful  near  lln^  extremities. 

I  also  have,  in  a  great  measure,  refrained 
from  cultivating  or  working  among  the  trees. 
This,  however,  I  would  always  regulate  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  trees.  So  long 
as  they  made  moderately  good  growths,  I 
would  keep  the  orchard  in  grass,  but  would 
consider  it  quite  good  treatment  either  to 
manure  on  suifaee,  or  break  up  the  ground 
when  trees  became  stunted  or  failed  to  make 
a  healthy  growth. 

I  have  now  great  tailh  in  washing  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  with  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  sulphur.  I  place  a  peek  of  lime  and  two 
pounds  of  the  fliur  of  sulphur  in  a  vessel, 
and  slake  it  with  water,  same  as  for  a  fence 
wash.  If  the  white  color  is  objectionable, 
it  can  be  colored. 

The  blight  being  a  fungus  growth,  and 
lime  and  sulphur  being  certain  destruction  to 
"fungi,"  I  am  hopeful  of  success  by  its  use 
on  the  main  trunk  and  principal  branches  of 
the  trees.  We  can  all  notice  that  trees 
around  hotels  and  taverns,  that  have  been 
whitewashed  for  years,  preserve  a  clean,  fine 
bark,  and  we  know  that  it  cannot  injure  the 
tree,  as  the  outside  bark  is  not  vital  to  the 
plant.  I  have  stopjied  the  spread  of  the 
blight  on  the  bark  by  this  mixture,  and  it 
m.ay  be  that  we  will  find  it  a  good  general 
practice. 

Mr.  Saunders  also  advances  the  following 
opinion  concerning  the  "Yillows"  in  peach 
trees,  which  so  well  tallies  with  the  experi- 
ence of  every  intelligent  cultivator  we  have 
ever  met,  that  we  think  the  real  cause  is  dis- 
covered at  last  : 

"  I  am  c'early  of  the  opinion  that  ihc  great 
drawback  to  the  peach,  is  that  it  very  seldom 
has  a  chance  to  fully  ripen  its  wood.  I  mean 
that  it  grows  socontinucmsly,  and  sometimes 
very  luxuriantly,  until  its  foliage  is  suddenly 
destro3'ed  by  fro.st.  There  is  no  gradual 
change  of  color  in  the  foli:ige  during  autumn, 
followed  by  natural  fall  of  leaves  before  cold 
weather,  as  we  sec  in  most  other  trees,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  trees  maintain  their 
green  foliage,  and  pushing  out  young  leaves, 
until  a  severe  frost  occurs  and  completely 
checks  growth.  This  sudden  check,  and  its 
eftects  upon  the  vitality  of  the  plant,  pro- 
duce, in  my  opinion,  the  disease  called  "yel- 
lows." I  liave  long  held  this  opinion,  and 
have  many  facts  to  bear  out  the  supposition. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  culture  given  the 
peach,  at  all  events,  after  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  should  not  be  of  a  character  to  en- 
courage wood  growth.  It  might  not  be  ad- 
visable to  allow  weeds  to  grow,  but  I  doubt 
whether  tliere  are  many  cases  where  anything 
more  than  mowing  the  ground  ever  to  de- 
stroy weeds  is  required  after  the  crojj  is 
gathered. 

"And  as  to  whether  plowing  should  be 
necessary  In  early  summer  or  not,  I  would 
be  guided  by  the  appearance  and  general 
health  of  the  trees.  While  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  advocate  laying  down  peach  orch- 
ards in  grass,  I  would  certainly  not  cultivate 
among  the  trees  with  anything  beyond  a 
common  hoe  harrow,  merely  to  stir  the  sur 
face  and  prevent  growth  of  weeds,  without 
disturbing  or  breaking  the  surface  roots." — 
Practical  Farmer. 


Influence  of  Stock  on  Scions. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  large  field  open 
fur  research  and  experiment,  which,  if  fol- 
lowed with  zeal  and  keen  observation,  must 
be  attended  with  results  destined  to  work  no 
small  improvement  in  our  hardy  fruits.  The 
beginning  of  this,  in  some  instances,  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  desire  to  substitute 
one  variety  or  fruit  for  another  without  des- 
troying the  existing  stock,  improvement  in 


size  and  quality  being  quite  unlooked  for. 
But  the  mysterious  action  and  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  stock  has  not  only  improved 
the  size,  but  sometimes  the  flavor  and  char- 
acter of  the  variety  substituted  has  under- 
gone great  changes.  I  have  a  Chaumontel 
Pear,  on  a  branch  of  which  is  grafted  a  Maria 
Louisa,  and  I  have  noticed,  for  two  seasons 
past,  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  fruit 
of  the  latter  from  this  gi'aft,  in  comjjarisou 
with  that  of  the  same  variety  in  the  same 
garden,  single  grafted,  those  from  the  Chau- 
montel being  consider.ibly  the  finest  fruit. 
More  than  this,  they  were  from  two  to  three 
years  later  in  coming  into  use.  It  is  well 
known  that  pears  are  very  capricious,  some 
varieties  doing  exceedingly  well  in  some 
places  and  in  others  altogether  indilTerently, 
proving,  in  fact  werthless ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  by  a  scientific  examiiia- 
tion  of  the  subject,  and  by  a  careful  noting 
of  the  primary  scions  employed,  at  least 
some  of  thi  se  capricious  varieties  may  be 
induced  to  succeed  with  a  profitable  result 
in  localities  where,  at  the  present  time,  they 
are  looked  upon  as  being  aiiything  but  desir- 
able.— London  Oaidener  s  JuiLrnnl. 

«-•-• 

Sulphur  for  Grape  Mildew. 

Under  this  head  W.  J.  Flagg  contributes 
an  article  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society,  the  following  of  which 
we  copy  from  the  Country  Oe7itkman: 

"An  article,  contributed  by  W.  J.  Flagg, 
gives  full  details  of  his  successful  experi- 
ments in  preventing  mildew  in  vineyards  by 
dusting  with  sulphur.  The  reason  why  this 
remedy  has  not  proved  successful  with 
others,  he  states,  is  a  want  of  earli/  applica- 
tion and  its  frequent  repttition  aherwards. 
The  sulphur  nu:st  be  first  blown  upon  the 
vines  at  the  first  moment  of  the  appearance 
of  the  mildew,  or  even  before  its  appear- 
ance. Two  or  three  days  may  be  too  late. 
It  must  be  [repeated  every  twenty  da3-s.  It 
will  fail  if  washed  off  by  the  rain  before  its 
efteet  is  produced.  It  nuisl  not  be  mistaken 
f  u-  black  rot,  w'hieh  sulphur  will  not  cure. 
Mr.  Flagg  set  out  fifteen  acres  of  Catawba 
vineyard,  which  bore  fruit  in  1^61,  and  for 
three  years  they  did  well.  In  1804,  the  rot 
tiHik  a  tenth  part  of  the  crop.  The  next 
year,  its  increase  woke  him  up.  After  ex- 
pending 51,700  on  his  vineyards,  he  gath- 
ered only  enough  to  make  a  barrel  of  wine. 
He  was  then  absent  three  years  in  Europe. 
On  returning,  he  found  his  crop  had  been 
ruiaeel  hy  mildew.  He  began  early  in  the 
season  and  with  poor  tools  to  apply  sulphur, 
and  got  through  five  acres  in  seven  days. 
The  operation  was  repeated  several  times, 
the  la.st  on  the  8lh  of  August.  It  was  suc- 
cessful ;  the  disease  was  driven  oft',  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  fruit  saved.  The  vineyard  was 
then  drained,  top  dressed,  pruneel  and  culti- 
vated well.  By  means  of  a  bellows  and 
sieve,  the  vineyard  was  sulphured  seven 
times,  with  seveu  barrels  of  sulphur,  costing 
|140,  or  $31  per  acre.  He  thinks  that  by 
careful!}'  watching  the  approach  of  the  dis- 
ease, three  sulphuriugs  would  answer,  and 
expense  .saved.  '\  he  second  3'ear  the  bellows 
ofl'ered  in  market  for  blovring  sulphur,  which 
were  proiuuinced  ingenious  "contrivances 
to  keep  sulphur  away  from  the  vines,"  were 
thrown  aside  and  he  procured  tinned  wire 
gauze  and  made  several  bellows  on  the 
Vergncs  plan,  Iniving  uo  valve, the  air  being 
drawn  in  through  the  same  hole  by  which  it 
went  out,  keeping  the  sieve  alwa3's  free 
from  obstructions.  With  these,  the  labor, 
whieh  was  almost  unbearable  and  ver\-  slow 
the  first  season,  was  done  with  great  ease 
and  facilit}'.  The  results  of  his  experiments 
and  the  me-aiis  113'  which  he  reached  them, 
are  commended  to  the  attention  of  vine3-ard- 
ists  who  have  suffered  by  the  mildew." 
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Dangerous  Insects. 

There  are  two  small  insects  whose  blood- 
thirstiness  goes  so  fur  as  to  make  them  the 
tc-rror  of  man  and  beast  alike.     The  one  is 

the  famous  Tsetse  of  Africa,  a  fly  not  larger 
than  a  hi)Use  fly,  but  whose  bite  is  certain 
death  to  horse,  ox,  and  do,?,  while  the  pnisun 
has  uo  off'Ct  on  m;ia  or  wild  auimals — onu.  of 
the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  which  neither 
sava'tt  nor  traveler  has  yet  been  able  to 
solve.  The  otli"r  is  simply  looked  up;iu  as 
the  genuine  oflspriiig  of  Beelzebub,  the 
father  of  flies,  and  often  c.illed  his  owii.  It 
is  a  small  fly,  which  has  its  home  iu  the  vast 
marshy  plains  of  Himgary,  from  whence  it 
comes  forth  iu  April,  waaders  over  a  largo 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  vauishi-s  again  iii 
the  month  of  Jnne.  When  they  are  wan- 
dering they  often  fill  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  so  densely  that,  at  every  breath, 
mouth  and  nose  are  filled  with  hundreds. — 
If  a  herd  of  cattle  is  overtaken  b}'  them,  it 
is  lost.  The  thirsty  creatures  press  without 
ceasing,  into  mouths,  nostrils,  ears  and  eyes, 
and  quickly  fill  every  opening  till  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  body,  so  thut  death  must 
ensue.  During  damp  or  r.tiny  weather  the 
cunning  flies  bide  in  the  limestone  grottoes, 
with  which  that  country  abounds;  but  as 
soon  as  the  sua  shines  out  again,  their  im- 
mense hosts  also  break  forth  once  more,  and 
set  out  on  their  wanderings.  When  the 
cloud  is  seen  from  afar,  the  cattle  run  in  wild 
terror  to  tlie  stables,  the  plowman  unhitches 
his  horses,  and  follows  at  a  full  gallop,  tlie 
sheep  are  driven  to  their  stable,  and  all  win- 
dows and  doors  are  closed  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible. And  if  flight  is  out  of  question, 
hundreds  of  horses  and  oxen,  of  hogs  and  of 
sheep, have  b-en  known  to  perish  under  this 
terrible  affliction. — Hours  at  Home. 


Animalcules. 

If  some  hay  is  placed  in  a  glas^  of  pure 
rainwater,  and  allowed  to  soak  a  few  days 
in  a  sunny  place,  and  if  it  be  then  removed, 
the  water  will  be  found,  under  a  powerful 
niisroscope,  to  cimtain  many  very  small  mov- 
ing things  which  are  called  infusoria,  from 
their  being  produced  after  infusing  the  hay. 
The  eggs  which  were  on  the  hay  bred  there 
myriads  of  small  things,  which  often  have 
a  verj'  beautiful  exit  of  transparent  flint  of 
silica.  If  the  water  is  kept  clean,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  decompose  or  smell,  generation 
after  generation  of  the  infusoria  live,  die, 
and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  They 
form  a  very  delicate  film  there,  and  minute 
portions  of  it,  when  examined  under  a  high 
magnifying  power,  show  the  silicious  skele- 
tons or  shells  very  distinctlj'. 

Now,  many  strata  in  the  earth  are  formed 
entirely  of  the  remains  of  infusoria,  and  a 
very  familiar  example  is  the  Tripoli  powder, 
from  the  polishing  slate  of  Bilin,  iu  Bohe, 
mia.  A  single  grain  of  'I'ripoli  powder  con- 
tains no  fewer  than  or.e  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  millions  of  the  trar.sparent,  flinty 
sl<eletons  of  dead  animaleulus;  yet  the  lay- 
ers of  earth  whicli  are  made  up  of  them  at 
Bilin  extended  for  mile.s. 

In  the  harb  n-  of  Wismar,  in  the  Baltic  they 
increase  and  multiply  at  a  great  rate  ;  for  sev- 
enteen thousand  cubic  feet  of  mud  are 
formed  every  year  there,  and  every  grain  of 
it  contains  one  billion  of  the  beautiful  sil'- 
cious  remains  of  the  infusoria.     Iu  the  island 


of  Barbadoes  there  is  a  thick  mass  of  the 
most  beautiful  flinty  sea  animalcules,  and 
they  are  in  such  numbers  that  it  must  be 
supposed  the  dead  minute  things  were  con- 
stantly falling  in  shows  from  the  sea  to  the 
bottom. — Engineering  Magazine. 


Stages  of  Insecls. — All  insects  pass 
through  three  well-marked  stages,  called  th- 
larva  or  maggot,  grub,  caterpillar;  the  pupa 
or  chrysalis,  and  the  imago,  when  the  insect 
ha3  reached  adult  life  and  can  propagate  its 
species.  The  house-fly  lays  several  hundrid 
eggs,  from  which  the  larva;  are  hatched 
probably  within  a  few  hours  after  they  are 
laid,  as  the  fresh  fly  lays  its  egg  witli  the 
embrj'os  so  far  advanced  that  they  hatch 
b:'f  )re  they  are  expelled  from  the  body  of 
the  parent  fly.  These  eggs  are  dropped  by 
the  house  fly  in  the  ordure  of  stables,  prob- 
ably in  the  early  part  of  summer.  The 
maggots  require  several  days— we  do  not 
ki:ovv  just  how  many — to  acquire  their  full 
size.  At  this  time  they  are  cylindrical, 
;m)Oth  and  shining  fljshy  worms,  and  four 
I  njs  in  length.  The  head  is  small,  partly 
concealed  within  the  body,  and  armed  with 
two  horny  hooks,  witli  whieli  they  seize 
their  food,  which  undcmbtedly  consists  of 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 


jecdlantous. 


How  Foreign  Raisins  are  Made. 

The  Muscatel  is  the  finest  kind  of  raisin 
imported.  The  preparation  of  drying,  upon 
which  the  value  of  the  fruit  to  a  great  extent 

depends,  is  in  its  case  conducted  differently 
from  that  of  the  most  common  kinds.  Usu- 
ally the  grapes  are  g.ithered  in  bunches 
when  fully  ripe,  and  hung  and  spread  out  to 
dry.  These  arc  aft(  rwanls  placed  in  vessels 
full  of  holes,  and  dipped  in  a  lye  made  of 
wood  ashes  and  vanilla,  with  tlie  addition  of 
a  little  salt  and  oil.  'I'his  brings  the  sac  clia- 
rine  juice  to  the  surface,  and  causes  the  dark 
brown  color  as  well  as  the  crystalization  of 
sugar,  which  is  so  characteristic  in  the  cheap- 
er fruit.  The  best  varieties  are  simply  dried 
iu  the  sun  before  removal  from  the  tree. 

The  fruit  is  carefully  watched,  and  when 
at  the  proper  stage  of  ripeness,  the  stalks  of 
the  bunches  are  ]iartlj'  cut  through  and  al- 
lowed to  hang  till  dry,  the  fruit  by  this 
means  retaining  its  bloom,  and  being  a  light 
color  when  dr^-.  Among  the  manj-  varieties 
of  raisins  known  in  commerce,  are  Vahn- 
cias,  Denias  and  Lexiasfrom  Spain,  and  Mal- 
agas and  Malaga  iu  Grenada.  All  these  va- 
rieties of  fruit  are  imported  into  this  country 
in  boxes  and  half  boxes.  ~0/mo  Farmer. 


The  Persimmon. — According  to  a  writer 
in  a  JSorth  Carolina  pa]ier,  the  persimmon 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  trees.  Rum, 
wine,  and  beer,  says  this  writer,  can  be  made 
from  the  fruit,  and  a  bushel  of  persimmons 
will  yield  a  gallon  of  rum.  To  make  wine 
the  fruit  is  peeled  and  stoned.  Further,  this 
writer  says  :  The  bark  is  a  fine  astringent, 
styptic,  tonic,  and  antiseptic,  used  in  sore 
throat,  fevers,  chills,  and  dysentery.  Its 
a  itiseptic  qualities  have  been  considered  full 
etiual  to  tile  Cliinc ma.  It  is  more  astringent 
than  eoruiue  (dog-wood  bark)  or  quini,.e. — 
The  ripe  fruit  will  expel  worms  from  cbild- 
rem.  The  wood  is  liard  and  fine-grained 
suitable  for  tools,  and  many  domestic  arti- 
cles, and  when  large  enough  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  Guayac  wood.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in 
our  country. 


The  Camphor  Tree  Sumatra. 

Among  the  most  luxuriant  and  valuable 
trees  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  the  fir.st  place 
belongs  to  the  JDryohalanopa  camphora.  The 
tree  is  straight,  extraordinarily  tall,  and  has 
a  gigantic  crown,  which  often  overtops  the 
other  woody  giants,  by  one  hundred  feet  or 
so.  The  stem  is  sometimes  twenty  feet  thick. 
According  to  the  natives  there  are  three 
kinds  of  camphor  tree,  which  they  name 
"  mailanguan,"  "  marbin  tungan,"  and  "  mar 
biu  targan,"  from  the  outward  color  of  the 
bark,  which  is  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes 
black,  and  often  red.  The  bark  is  rougli 
and  grooved,  and  is  overgrown  with  moss. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  cblong  oval 
in  shape,  and  pointed;  they  smell  of  cam- 
ph(U',  and  are  besides  hard  and  tougli.  The 
outward  form  of  the  fruit  is  very  like  that 
of  the  acorn,  but  it  has  around  it  five  petals; 
these  are  placed  somewliat  apart  from  each 
otliiT,  and  the  whole  in  form  much  resembles 
a  lily.  The  fruit  is  also  impregnated  with 
camphor  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives  when  it 
is  well  ripened  and  fre>h. 

The  amazing  hight  of  the  tree  binders  the 
regular  gathering,  but  when  the  tree  yields 
its  fruit,  which  takes  place  in  March,  April, 
and  May,  the  populaticui  go  out  to  collect  it, 
which  they  speedily  ellect,  as,  if  the  fruit  be 
allowc-d  to  remain  fi>ur  days  on  the  groui:d, 
it  sends  forth  a  root  about  the  length  of  a 
finger,  and  becomes  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
Amongst  other  things,  this  fruit,  prepared 
with  sugar,  furnishes  a  tasty  comfit  or  article 
of  confLCtionary.  It  is  said  that  it  is  very 
unhealthy  to  remain  near  the  camphor  tree 
during  the  flowering  season,  because  of  the 
extraurdinary  hot  exlialations  from  it  during 
that  period.  The  greater  the  age  of  llie 
tree  the  more  camphor  it  contains.  Usually 
the  order  of  the  rejah  is  given  for  number 
of  men,  say  thirtj',  to  gather  cunphor  in  the 
bush,  belonging  to  territory  which  he  claims. 
The  men  appointed  seek  for  a  place  where 
many  trees  grow  together ;  there  they  con- 
struct rude  huts. 

Tlie  tree  is  cut  down  just  above  the  roots, 
after  which  it  is  divided  into  small  pieces, 
aid  these  are  afterwards  split,  upon  which 
the  camphor,  which  is  found  in  hollows  or 
cri'viees  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  above 
e.ll,  in  the  knots  and  swellings  of  branches 
from  the  trunk,  becomes  visible  in  the  form 
of  granules  nr  grains.  The  quantity  of 
camphor  yielded  by  a  single  tree  seldom 
amounts  to  more  than  half  a  pound,  and  if 
we  take  into  account  the  great  and  long-con- 
tinued labor  requisite  in  gathering  it,  we 
have  the  material  reply  to  tlie  question  why 
it  fetches  so  hinh  a  price.  At  tlie  .same  time 
that  the  camphor  is  gathered— that  is,  during 
the  cutting  down  of  the  tree — the  oil,  which 
then  drips  from  the  cuttings,  is  caught  in 
considerable  quantity.  It  is  seldom  brought 
to  market,  because  probably  the  price  and 
the  trouble  of  carriages  are  not  sufficiently 
remunerative. 

Whenever  the  oil  is  offered  for  s:ile  at 
Baros,  the  usual  price  is  one  guilder  for  an 
ordinary  quart  w.ine-bottleful.  The  pro- 
duction of  Baros  camphor  lessens  yearly; 
and  the  profitable  operation  of  former  times, 
say  in  the  year  175:J,  when  fully  1,350  lbs. 
were  sent  from  Padang  to  Bavavia,  will 
never  return.  Since  time  out  of  mind  the 
beautiful  clumps  and  clusters  of  camphor 
trees  have  been  destroyed  in  a  ruthless 
manner;  3'oung  and  old  have  beeu  felled, 
and  as  no  planting  or  means  of  renewal  has 
taken  (ilace,  but  the  growth  of  the  trees  has 
been  left  to  nature,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  noble  species  will  ere  long  wholly  dis- 
appear from  Sumatra. — Journal  of  Applied 
Science. 
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Color  and.  Hardiness  of  Plants. 

That  color  was  a  true  imlcx  of  the  health 
and  hiirdiut'ss  of  plants,  wc  were  convinced 
many  years  agn,  by  experieuce  and  observa- 
tion. Some  six  years  since  we  commenced 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  Health  and  disease 
of  plants,  first  published  in  the" i7ortjc«tor- 
ist,  July,  18G4,  and  subsequently  in  the 
Gardeners'  Minthly,  from  whicli  we  make  the 
following  extracts,  which  show  the  position 
we  then  held. 

"  Tlie  darker  the  color  of  the  bark,  foliage, 
flower  and  fruit,  all  other  things  beiug  equal, 
the  more  hardy  and  healthy  plants  are,  and 
the  greater  will  be  their  capabilities  to  witli- 
stand  the  various  vicissitudes  of  climate, 
whether  it  is  tlie  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
of  temperature,  iinfavoral)k' locations,  or  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun."  "  Now,  as  liigli 
color  is  a  representation  of  hardiness,  her  1th, 
and  vigor,  so,  very  light  color  is  character- 
istic of  tenderness,  debility,  and  disease. 
Consequently,  the  lighter  the  color  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  bark,  and  fiuit,  all  other 
things  being  the  same,  the  less  vitality  they 
have,  and  the  more  feeble  their  growth,  and 
the  more  subject  they  are  to  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  climate.' '  "  Any  variegation 
of  the  foliage  or  bark  of  a  negative  charac- 
ter, shows  incipient  debility,  disease  and  de- 
generacy. Even  when  the  bark  or  foliage  is 
much  speckled  with  while,  it  produces  an 
effect;  but  when  they  are  striped  or  blotched 
with  white,  it  produces  a  marked  effect, 
which  may  be  seen  on   those  varieties.    If 


there  is  any  doubt  upon  this  subject  of  vari- 
egated leaf  plants,  let  him  compare  the  vari- 
egated Balm,  Loni';era,  Viuca,  Deutzia,  Hy- 
drangea Varicgata,  and  Aurea,  with  those 
not  variegated.  The  subject  might  be  con- 
tinued through  all  varieties  of  trees,  slirubs, 
plants,  and  vegetation,  with  the  same  result." 
'■  The  theory  herein  advanced  explains  why 
light  colors  and  variegated  plants  are  pro- 
duced from  darker  colors,  because,  as  the 
seedlings  degenerate  and  become  diseased, 
thej^  change  and  variegate  to  liglit ;  this  con- 
stitutional defect  becomes,  through  several 
generations,  hereditary  and  permanent,  and 
when  the  types  become  fixed,  they  cannot  re- 
vert again,  because  they  have  no  power  with- 
in themselves  to  absorb  sufficient  heat,  elec- 
tricit}',  and  carbonic  acid ;  they  become  par- 
alyzed and  incurable ;  their  characters  be- 
come local  and  conditional." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  these  simple 
extracts,  we  found  but  one  paper  at  that 
time  admitting  their  truth,  which  the  fol" 
lowing  quotation  from  the  Gardeners'  Month- 
ly, of  March,  1866,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan, 
will  fully  show : 

"  We  stand,  we  believe,  entirely  alone  in 
sustaining  Dr.  Stayman's  views.  All  of  our 
cotemporaries  who  have  noticed  tlie  subject 
at  all,  oppose  it.  It  is  not  unfrequcnt — in- 
deed, it  is  the  rule,  when  any  new  subject  of 
philosopliical  inquiry  is  presented,  that  con- 
trovcrtists  mistake,  the  position  they  oppose, 
and  lience  mystify  and  obscure  what  other- 
wise would  be  clear  enough.  Dr.  Stayman's 
viewsare  going  through  this  ordeal.  The  real 
matteris  this :  Paleness  has  long  been  identi- 
fied with  sickliness ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pale 
man  or  the  pale  plant  is  not  considered  so  hale 
and  hearty  as  the  ruddier  neighbor,  paleness 
being  used  a-  a  comparative  term  between 
clo.sely  allied  individuuis.  Varieties  of  fruits 
we  class  distinct  from  species  of  fruits ;  va- 
rieties of  fruits  are  in  fact  preci.sely  as  indi- 
viduals amongst  men.  No  dozen  children, 
from  tlie  same  parents,  are  like  each  other; 
and  no  dozen  seedling  apples  are  more  like 
thtir  parent  fruit  than  these.  As  the  pale- 
faced  child  will  genefalli'  be  more  tender 
than  his  brother  who  is  darker.  Dr.  Stnyraan 
so  shows  the  rule  holds  good  with  .seedling 

fruits  of  the  same  individual  fiimilies.  This 
we  believe  to  be  our  correspondent's  claim 
to  a  new  discovery,   and  no  more,  and  they 


have  our  hearty  endorsement.  No  writer 
has  before  put  them  into  sba^ie  to  be  of  prac- 
tical use  to  cultivators,  and  Dr.  Stayman  de- 
serves the  credit  of  discovering  a  valuable 
rule  in  pomological  science." 

This  candid  and  able  review  at  that  time 
by  the  editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Monthly, 
showed  frankness,  fearlessness,  and  inde- 
dendence.  It  was  also  consoling  to  us  to 
find  such  a  timely  advocate  to  our  cause, 
when  we  were  entirely  alone,  and  not  yet 
established  in  the  good  graces  of  the  public 
press,  but  were  left  at  their  mercy,  which 
the  following  paragraphs  show: 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  M  cw  York,  1865, 
said  :  "  Are  dark  colored  fruits  the  most 
hardy  ?  A  Kan.sas  correspendent  has,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  contributed  a  series  of 
articles  upon  the  affirmative  of  this  question 
to  the  Horiiculturist  and  Gardeners'  Monthlg, 
which  are  attracting  more  attention  than 
they  deserve."  "  He  has  not  yet  given  us 
one  iota  of  new  and  valuable  information, 
or  proved  one  item,  of  his  theories." 

Reuben  a  critic  in  the  Uorliculturist  1865' 
said:  "I,  however,  cannot  think  that  the 
color  of  the  petal  of  a  flower,  or  the  pellicle 
of  the  fruit  has  aught  to  do  with  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  plant."  Another  writer  re- 
marked. Gardener's  Monthly,  1866,  "that  if 
this  new  fledged  science  of  the  Kansas  phil- 
osopher, were  a  living  thing,  the  black  man 
would  stand  cold  better  than  the  white,  and 
the  Black  Hamburg  grape  be  the  vineyard 
grape,  and  the  White  Fox  tribe  of  Maxa- 
tawneys,  and  Rebeccas  only  to  be  grown  in 
hot  houses  or  glazed  structures ;  but  as  we 
know  this  is  not  the  case,  the  animal  is  little 
more  than  still-born  at  the  best." 

The  only  merit  of  these  remarks  lie  in 
these  critics'  own  imagination.  Notwith- 
standing their  tirade  of  fancy  and  assertion, 
it  appears  tliat  science  slowly  but  truly  has 
sliown  the  "  animal,"  although  stiU-born, 
(if  not  resuscitated)  yet  lives.  Mr,  Edgar  San- 
ders, in  Prairie  Farmer,  August  13,  says 
"that  this  variegation  of  foliage  renders  the 
plant  more  weakly,  we  are  quite  certain  in 
the  geranium,  as  well  as  probably  all  other 
plants,  and  we  are  the  more  convinced  of 
this  than  ever  from  the  beautiful  golden 
blotched  Abutilon  Thomsoni,  growing  out 
of  doors  extremely  slow,  whereas  la  the 
green-house,  it  does  quite  well  in  the   sum- 
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mer,  provided  Ihc]  glass  is  partially  shaded 
and  the  house  kept  moist." 

Here  we  have  the  positive  testimony  of 
Mr.  Sanders'  experience,  who  no  person  'will 
question  who  knows  him.  But  to  fully  set- 
tle this  matter  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
we  find  the  following  in  the  Praii-ie  Farmer, 
copied  from  Editor's  Scientific  Record  in  Har- 
per'i  Magazine  of  September  : 

"Cause  of  variegation  of  i«aw«.— According 
to  Mr.  Marnen,  the  difference  in  the  color  of 
the  leaves  of  the  variegated  plants,  which 
form  so  ornamental  a  feature  of  our  green- 
houses, is  due  to  a  disease  which  is  at  once 
contagious  and  capable  of  being  transmitted 
from  one  species  of  plants  to  another,  by  a 
kind  of  inoculation.  He  considers  that  the 
alteration  of  the  chlorophyll  (which  he  com- 
pares to  the  red  globules  of  the  blood),  or 
green  coloring  matter  gives  rise  to  variegated 
leaves,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  green 
parts  with  others  more  or  less  yellow.  If 
the  discoloration  is  general,  it  produces 
death,  variegation  is  a  sign  of  organic  disease; 
the  discolored  or  variegated  portions  of  the 
leaf  have  lost  their  power  of  reducing  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  plants 
arc  generally  weaker  and  smaller,  their  flow- 
ers and  fruit  much  poorer,  and  their  power 
of  resisting  cold  diminished.  Variegation 
can  be  propagated  by  means  of  layers,  buds, 
or  grafts,  showing  that  the  buds  themselves 
are  infected.  The  seeds,  however,  from 
variegated  individuals  usually  produce  nor- 
mal and  healthy." 

Here  Mr.  Morren  has  given  the 
result  of  his  experiments  with  varie- 
gated plants,  which  are  precisely  the  same 
that  we  gave  more  than  six  years  ago, 
in  almost  the  same  language.  Had  his  ob- 
servations extended  through  the  different 
orders  of  dark  and  light  colored  plants  of  the 
same  species,  he  would  have  arrived  at  ex- 
actly the  same  result  with  them ;  for  the 
reason  that  the  light  colored  plants  do  not 
have  the  same  amount  of  chlorophyll  as  the 
dark  colored  plants,  consequently  they  do 
not  have  the  same  "poicer  of  reducing  tlie  car- 
bonic add  of  Vie  atmosphere."  Or,  in  other 
words,  they  do  not  absorb  tlie  same  amount  oj 
heat,  electricity,  and  carbonic  acid,  because 
theh  poicer  of  absorption  is  in  relation  to  their 
cohr,  which  we  have  before  shown. 

In  eoucludlDg  our  remarks,  we  would  a.sk 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  within  principles, 
for  if  true  they  will  lead  to  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  flowers  and  fruits.  Hereafter  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  that  there  is  not  only  a  law 
of  variegation,  but  also  a  law  of  degeneracy, 
and  we  are  now  on  the  descending  scale. 
J.  S.  Kan.  Ed. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

The  Miner  Plum. 


— The  English  elms  on  Boston  Common 
still  hold  their  orange-colored  leaves,  while 
the  American  elms  hare  been  leafless  for 
weeks,  as  have  been  the  maples. 


liaising  0)e  Miner  Plum  from  the  Seed — Afore 
about  its  History — Grajting  the  Miner  on  the 
common  wild  stock. 

A  correspondent  in  the  February  issue, 
mentions  the  name  "Miner,"  as  applied  to 
the  "  Hinckley  "  plum  before  any  other.  He 
gives  as  date  Lancaster,  "Wisconsin,  about 
the  year  185G.  Now  I  wish  to  show  why 
Mr.  Hinckley,  deserves  more  to  have  the 
plum  called  after  him  than  Mr.  Miner  does. 
I  know,  as  far  as  any  man  can  know,  that 
Mr.  Hinckley  obtained  this  plum  and  grew 
it  in  Galena,  about,  or  more  than,  30  years 
ago.  I  have  grown  it  upon  my  own  place 
here  18  years.  Mr.  Hinckley — a  very  gen- 
erous man — kindly  gave  to  all  who  asked, 
sprouts  or  seed  of  the  plum,  and  the  recii> 
ients  of  his  hounlv  brought  the  variety  into 
this  county,  more  than  24  years  ago.  An- 
other correspondent  says  that  Mr.  Miner 
brought  the  plum  33  years  ago,  from  Apple 
River  country,  Illinois.  Mr.  Hinckley  distrib- 
uted that  plum — and  particularly  in  Han- 
over, on  Apple  River,  25  years  since.  It  is 
said  Mr.  Hinckley  bought  the  plum  from  a 
tree  peddlar  in  Galena,  Illinois,  and  I  have 
no  dout't  that  he  did  so.  We  hear  of  it  hav- 
ing been  cultivated  in  Sangamon  county, 
Illinois,  40  j'cars  ago,  under  the  names  of 
William  Dodd,  Chickasaw  Chief,  etc.  We 
believe,  at  that  time,  it  was  an  admitted  fiict 
in  Illinois,  that  Mr.  Dodd  was  the  first  man 
who  brought  it  into  that  State.  The  same 
men  who  knew  it  then,  by  that  name,  now 
know  it  as  the  "  Miner." 

In  yonr  July  number,  a  correspondent, 
describing  the  "  Wild  Goose  Plum  "  as  orig- 
inating on  the  Cumberland  river,  in  Tennes- 
see, causes  me  to  think  that  that  plum  is 
what  we  call  the  "  Miner"  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  fruit  and  tree  ;  climate  will  make  the 
difference  in  time  of  ripening.  I  hear  of  the 
"  Miner"  being  cultivated  under  the  names 
of  "  Old  Hickory,"  and  "  General  Jackson," 
in  Tennessee  more  than  50  years  ago.  We 
know  grand-children  of  men  who  first  plant- 
ed them  in  that  State.  When  I  was  at  Des 
Moines,  last  winter  the  wood  of  the  "  Wild 
Goose  "  was  shown  me,  and  it  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  "  Miner." 

I  have  taken  great  pains,  this  summer,  to 
find  the  result  of  the  propagation  of  the 
"  Miner  "  from  seed.  The  question  was  put 
to  me  at  Des  Moines,  last  winter  when  I  was 
unable  to  give  a  positive  answer.  Mr. 
George  Scarborough,  of  Sterling,  Messrs. 
William  and  Henry  Dickenson,  of  ffabula, 
and  many  others  whom  I  have  visited  this 
summer,  have  shown  me  trees  and  fruit 
which  they  have  raised  fi'om  seed,  standing, 
side  by  side,  with  those  raised  from  .sprouts, 
and  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  in  wood  or  fruit.  Therefore 
I  can  say  from  personal  inspection  that  this 
plum  is  as  good  to  raise  from  seed  as  from 
sprouts.     On  my  own  grounds  I  have  treef> 


ten  years  old,  "top-worked"  on  the  wild 
plum ;  and  I  find  that  the  "  Miner,"  thus  graft- 
ed, very  little  outgrows  the  original  stock. 
Mrs.  William  Dickenson,  of  Sabula,  has 
upon  her  grounds  a  number  of  very  fine 
trees  grafted  just  above  the  ground,  upon 
the  wild  plum,  and  12  or  14  3'ears  old,  which 
have  all  the  appearance  of  being  long  lived, 
and  give  abundance  of  fruit. .  I  give  the 
above  names  for  reference.  The  "  Miner  "  is 
only  a  few  days  later  in  blossoming  than 
other  varieties,  so  that  it  is  not  its  tardiness 
which  saves  it  from  that  destructive  insect 
(genus  Cureuliouido'.)  The  Curculio  does 
juncture  the  "  Miner  "  plum,  but,  evidently 
from  some  peculiarity|in  tlie  fruit,  the  larvoe, 
though  the)'  occasionally  live,  do  not  thrive 
in  it.  The  "Miner"  plum  was  first  heard 
of  from  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  at  Great 
Bend,  on  the  Talaposa  Creek,  somewhere 
near  the  north  line  of  Florida,  and  the  south 
line  of  Georgia.  As  the  Northern  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society  has  adopted  the  name 
"  Miner,"  I  have  notJiing  further  to  say 
against  the  name  to  describe  the  plum.  I 
have  sent  out  400  packages  of  cions  of  this 
plum,  in  this  State,  free,  and  am  willing  to 
send  out  400  more,  providing  parties  apply 
before  pressure  of  spring  work  comes  on. 

AXFBED   G^DDINGS. 

Sabula,  Jackson  county,  Iowa. 


The  Hagloe. 


Ed.  Western  Pomologist  :  —  If  friend 
Budd  had  said  (in  the  July  number,)  that  the 
Hagloe  apple  had  been  disseminated  "all 
over  the  West,"  as  the  Red  Astracan,"  it 
would  have  been  applicable  to  this  part  of 
the  West  in  particular.  I  know  several  re- 
spectable nurseries  in  which  it  has  been  cul- 
tured as  such.  There  is  certainly  a  differ- 
ence in  size  and  color ;  the  Hagloe  being  a 
blush  on  a  paler  ground.  It  is  very  hardy, 
and  of  rapid  growth  in  the  nursery,  and 
makes  a  fine  tree  in  the  orchard.  I  got  it, 
12  years  ago,  as  the  "  Red  Astracan.  It  is  a 
shy  bearer  with  me,  and  others  of  my  ac- 
quaintances. I  bought  the  Duchess  of  Old- 
enburg, as  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  from 
nurseries  in  this  State,  17  years  ago,  and  I 
find  it  abetter  bearing  tree  than  the  Hagloe. 
Alfred  Giddinos. 

Sabula,  Jackson  county,  Iowa. 


Hale's  Early  Peach. 


A  writer  in  Ru,al  World  top-budded 
Hale's  Early  upon  a  seedling  standing  in 
sod.  Three  first  crops  of  fruit  rotted  badly, 
but  entirely  free  from  rot  the  last  season. 
Has  since  budded  and  set  trees  in  orchard 
aiid  cultivated  with  similar  results.  "The 
past  season  I  had  fine  peaches — Hale's 
Early — on  thrifiy-growing,  well  cultivated 
trees,  but  three  years  from  the  nursery. 
Thirteen  of  Hale's  Early  producing  more 
fruit  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees  of 
other  popular  varieties,  and  the  fruit  entirely 
free  from  rot.  I  had  supposed  the  rot  in  the 
Hale's  Early  was  caused  by  insects,  the 
Hale's  Early  being  the  only  variety  sufli- 
ciently  advanced  to  invite  their  attacks. 
But  this  is  mere  theory  with  me,  and  I  have 
no  facts  to  support  it." 
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Fruifln  S.  W.  Missouri. 

Ed.  Western  Po.mologist:  —  Pcrliaps 
you  may  like  to  learn  souietliiiig  of  fruit  in 
Southwcsteru  Missouri.  We  have  here  a 
iine  climate  for  fniit.  Asa  general  thing 
the  winters  are  mild,  though  at  times  we 
have  some  sharp  weather,  from  which  some 
fruit  trees  suffer.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  suited 
to  this  climate  is  quite  abundant — apples, 
peaches,  jiears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and 
all  kinds  of  small  fruits.  We  find  in  the 
orchards  some  good  varieties  of  the  apple, 
but  there  are  too  mauy  inferior  kinds.  Far- 
mers have  not  been  careful  enough  in  their 
selection  and  purchase  of  trees.  Why  not 
have  the  best  of  a  product  in  such  demand 
as  apples?  We  have  an  excellent  home 
market  for  all  the  fruit  produced. 

The  peach  is  a  failure  here  occasionally. 
Early  in  the  spring  the  prospects  for  a  large 
peach  crop  was  good,  but  the  April  freeze 
cut  it  off.  The  trees  are  not  long  lived  here — 
seven  to  eight  years  is  about  the  extent  of 
longevitj'  of  the  tree.  Cherries,  grapes  and 
plums  all  do  well  here.  The  favorite  vari- 
ety of  the  plum  is  called  the  Chickasaw. 
The  forest  abounds  in  wild  fruits — cherries, 
plums,  and  gi'apes.  Some  of  the  wild  grapes 
are  very  good.  What  are  the  most  hardy 
varieties  of  the  peach  ? 

Thos.  D.  Hicks. 

Osceola,  Mo. 

Rem.^rks  : — We  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  different  varieties  of  the  peach,  to 
venture  an  opinion  on  the  hardiness  of  any 
one  or  more  of  its  varieties. 


Letter  fi-om  "Washington  Territory. 

Western  Pomologist;— As  the  First 
Annual  Fair  of  the  Washington  Territory 
Agricultural  Society  closed  on  the  24th,  I 
will  give  you  a  few  notes. 

This  Society  was  organized  under  genera' 
incorporation  laws  of  the  Territory,  about 
the  1st  of  October,  1869,  as  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  divided 
into  1,000  shares.  Since  its  organization,  the 
old  Walla  Walla  County  Agricultural  So. 
ciety  has  ceased  to  exist. 

One  of  the  by-laws  of  this  Society  guaran 
tees  encouragement  and  aid  to  all  auxiliary 
Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  separate 
branches  of  agriculture,  such  as  stock,  poul- 
try, pomology,  horticulture,  etc.,  proposing 
that  each  of  these  Societies  assist  in  con. 
ducting  their  respective  branches  of  industry 
at  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Agricultural 
Society.  "Under  this  inducement,  the  Pomo- 
logical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  was  organized  last  June, 
and  at  one  time  thought  of  holding  an  exhi- 
bition in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Society,  but  finally  gave  it  up  as  premature. 

I  have  given  you  this  outline  of  these  or- 
ganizations that  you  may  see  that  we  are 
going  about  our  horticultural  matters  sys- 
tematically, and  believe  we  have  a  country 
and  climate  unsurpassed  for  the  production 


of  fine  fruit,  and  hope,  by  a  thorough  organ- 
ization ot  fruit  interests,  to  make  our  truirk. 

The  show  of  apples  at  our  Fair  embraced 
eight  or  ten  lots,  and  were  pronounced,  by 
those  who  have  traveled  extensively,  to 
compare  favorably  with  any  exhibit  ever 
witnessed  by  them.  The  exhibit  of  pears 
was  also  very  fine.  Plums  and  peaches  were 
represented,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  this  crop  was  almost  entirely  gone. 

1  he  show  of  grapes  is  said  by  many  who 
have  attended  fairs  iu  California,  to  exce' 
any  exhibition  they  ever  witnessed  there. 
We  saw  bunch(;s  of  Black  Hiunburg  weigh- 
ing five  pounds,  and  of  very  fine  form  and 
style,  and  thoroughly  ripe.  Royal  Musca- 
dine and  Red  Traminer  were  a  little  past 
their  best  season,  but  still  the  show  was  very 
fine.  Some  twenty  varieties  of  foreign  and 
five  or  six  of  American  grapes  were  exhib- 
ited, and  all  very  fine  of  their  kind.  But 
the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  this 
exhibit  that  where  such  grapes  as  Black 
Hamburg  and  Royal  Muscadine  make  their 
appearance  as  they  did  on  those  tables.  Con- 
cord, Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware,  etc.,  sheuld 
not  be  cultivated. 

The  exhibit  of  stock,  etc.,  was  good,  but 
as  it  is  out  of  our  line,  we  pass. 

A.  B.  Roberts. 

WaVa  Walla,  W.  T. 

♦-•-» 

For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

The  Season   and   Small  Fruits. 

Strawberries  were  not  more  than  half  a 
crop.  The  early  part  of  their  season  was 
too  dry,  and  the  latter  part  too  wet,  hence 
shortness  of  the  crop.  Blackberries  and 
raspberries  full  crop.  Of  blackberries  Law- 
ton  takes  the  lead  as  a  market  sort.  I  find 
no  other  that  bears  shipping  so  well,  and  it 
is  quite  equal  in  my  estimation  to  any  other 
sort  for  home  consumption.  If  allowed  to 
hang  until  the  center  becomes  soft  and  well 
ripened  the  fruit  is  deliciou.s.  Kittatinny  a 
rampant  grower,  hardy,  and  enormously 
fruitful,  but  too  soft  for  long  shipments. 
Unlike  the  Lawton,  the  Kittatinny  is  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  f\iirly  biack.  Wilson's 
Early  of  little  account  except  on  sandy  soil. 
Wachusett  (new  thornless,)  not  fully  tested. 
Fulton,  a  new  sort  promises  to  excel  both 
Lawton  and  Kittatinny  in  productiveness. 

Of  raspberries,  Philadelphia  proves  satis- 
factory, producing  enormous  crops  aunually, 
and  of  excellent  fruit,  the  earliest  of  the 
reds,  a  good  mnrket  berry.  Mammoth  Clu.s- 
ter  is  valuable,  very  productive,  and  berries 
of  the  largest  size.  Davison's  Thornless, 
very  early  but  not  very  satisfactory.  Doo- 
little's  Black  Cap  too  well  and  favorably 
known  to  require  comment.  Seneca,  fruit 
large  and  late,  quality  best.  Purple  Cane, 
very  hardy  and  productive,  good  for  home 
use,  too  soft  for  market.  Yellow  Cap,  very 
productive,  fruit  improved  by  pinching  in, 
not  allowing  the  canes  to  grow  over  three 
feet  high.    Mrs.  Wood  (new  Purple,)  latest 


sort  known,  very  productive.  Warren,  an 
accidental  sort,  lilack,  hardy  and  productive. 
Began  picking  this  with  the  Doolittle,  2.5th 
June,  and  gathered  the  last,  July  28th.  I 
have  many  other  sorts  of  the  raspberry  under 
trial. 

Of  strawberries,  Wilson  stands  at  the  head. 
It  will  stand  more  neglect,  produce  more 
fruit  per  acre,  ship  better,  pay  better  than 
any  other  variety  of  strawberry  I  have  ever 
tried.  Green  Prolific,  a  fair  bearer  but  too 
soft  for  marketing.  Lenning's  White,  verj' 
large,  nearly  white,  fit  only  for  home  use. 
Jueunda,  of  no  account — worthless.  Dr. 
Nicaise,  ditto  Colfax,  good  crop  but  fruit 
insipid.  Nicanor  gives  a  good  crop  but  the 
fruit  is  small,  flavor  fine.  Boydon,s  No.  30, 
berry  large,  not  fully  tested  yet.  Same's 
Mammoth,  promises  well,  productive  as 
Wilson.     Many  more  sorts  under  trial. 

C.  L.  Janney. 

WayiiesvUle,  0. 

*-*-^ 

Best  Soil  for  Peaches. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  be.st  kind  of 
soil  for  growing  the  peach  D.  Z.  Evans  of 
Cecil  Co.,  Maryland,  writes  to  the  Country 
OcntlemaK :  "  I  noticed  an  article  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Country  Gentleman  on  the 
subject  of  planting  peach  trees  on  heavy 
ground,  and  as  this  is  a  peach  growing  dis- 
trict, I  have  taken  it  fin'  granted  that  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  peach  growers 
here  might  not  be  out  of  place  in  your  prac- 
tical journal. 

I  have  consulted  many  peach  growers,  and 
find  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject.  All 
prefer  a  sandy  loam,  and  none  are  willing  to 
plant  in  heavy  ground ;  and  of  all  the  or- 
chards I  have  visited,  I  have  seen  none  plant- 
ed on  heavy  soil  which  were  successful  or 
profitable.  I  have  only  tried  the  experiment 
on  heavy  land,  and  it  has  proved  a  failure  ; 
while  neighbors  on  either  side,  who  planted 
on  lighter  soil  less  desirable  trees,  have,  with 
much  less  care  and  attention,  fine  orchards, 
mine  is  a  manifest  mistake. 

I  have  a  few  trees  on  moderately  light  soil 
which  appear  thrifty,  have  dark  green  foliage 
and  are  evidently  healthy  and  vigorous,  but 
they  are  neither  reliable  nor  profitable ;  they 
are  poor  bearers,  and  the  fruit  does  not  color 
well  and  is  of  inferior  flavor.  After  this  ex- 
perience, I  must  confess  that  I  finally  endorse 
the  practice  of  the  more  experienced  plant- 
ers—that profitable  crops  of  peaches  cannot 
be  grown,  at  least  in  this  vicinity  on  heavy 

soil. 

• — ^-^^ ■ 

REJt.s.RK.\BLE  Pear  Trees.— It  is  said 
that  there  are  two  pear  trees  in  Oxford,  N. 
Y.,  set  out  at  the  time  of  the  .settlement  of 
that  place,  about  eighty  years  ago,  that  have 
borne  good  crops  of  fruit  aunually  from  the 
earliest  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 
The  health,  longevity,  and  productiveness  of 
these  trees  are  supjjosed  to  result  from  tliei, 
proximity  to  a  blacksmith  shop,  from  which 
they  received  the  scrapings  for  many  years, 
consisting  of  cinder.s,  old  nails,  bits  of  iron 
hoof  parings,  etc.  From  this,  pear  culti- 
vators may  leara  a  useful  hint. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Rogers  No.  47. 

This  )s  not  one  of  the  forty-five  numbers 
of  his  wciU  known  crosses.  Mr,  Rogers,  of 
Salem,  originally  made  hybrid  seeds  to  the 
number  of  150  or  175,  on  the  -vvild,  inedible 
Mammoth.  Of  these,  45  gi'ew,  and  about 
half  of  them  have  been  pretty  well  tested 
by  myself  and  others.  The  rest  have  not 
been  well  tried  out  of  New  England,  Mr. 
Rogers,  later  than  this,  proceeded  to  recross 
some  of  the  best  of  his  first  crosses.  These 
he  numbered  from  45  to  57.  It  is  the  47  thus 
produced,  that  I  now  write  about.  It  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  the  Mammoth,  in  the  47, 
has  bad  two  doses  of  the  foreign  pollen. 
The  result  is  a  beautiful,  large,  black  grape, 
in  a  large,  but  not  overgrown  bunch.  It  is 
very  similar  to  Adirondac  in  flavor,  that  is, 
a  soft,  mild  flavor,  with  a  mild  aroma.  In  its 
pulp,  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  foreign 
Sweetwater,  which  is  a  yellowish,  white 
grape,  and  it  further  resembles  the  Chaselas 
or  Sweetwater  in  the  manner  of  its  growth, 
that  is,  it  has  a  clnb-like  cane,  short  and  al- 
most stunted  side  canes,  and  an  old,  scraggly 
look  to  the  vine. 

Now,  the  great  value  of  No.  47,  lies  in  the 
Delaware-like  character  of  this  juicy  grape ; 
and  all  admirers  of  Delaware,  Adirondac, 
Allen's  Hybrid,  and  Eumelan,  will  at  once 
recognize  it  as  of  this  class  of  mild  flavored, 
pulpless  grapes,  having  the  great  gain  of 
being  a  larger  grape.  It  bears  profusely. 
Indeed,  it  tends  to  overload  itself. 

Such  are  the  facts  as  developed  by  the  test 
vine,  which  Mr.  Tucker  had  of  me  and  is 
with  me  proving.  How  it  will  be  elsewhere, 
what  are  its  ultimate  faults  and  excellencies, 
cannot  yet  be  said.  It  is  earlier  than  the 
Concord,  and  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  It 
will  not  ripen  fully,  perhaps,  in  late  sites, 
as  most  of  New  England,  but  in  all 
grape  regions,  like  Central  New  York,  it 
promises  to  be  a  success.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
one  of  the  best  new  grapes  I  have  lately 

seen. 

S.  J.  Parker,  M.  D. 
Ithaca,  N.  T. 

*-•♦ 

The  Result  of  the  Grape  Crop  of  1870  at 
Bluffton,  Mo. 

The  vintage  is  at  last  over,  and  we  have 
found  leisure  time  enough  to  sum  up  results 
and  draw  conclusions,  which  we  will  try  to 
give  to  our  readers  in  a  condensed  form. 

We  had  37^^  acres  in  bearing  this  season, 
of  which  17  may  be  called  established  and 
bearing  a  fidl  crop,  IOJ2  acres  bearing  their 
first,  and  thus  only  a  partial  crop.  Of  these, 
about  13  acres  are  located  in  the  river  bot- 
tom, 15J^  on  the  bluffs.  The  latter  were 
twice  struck  by  hail,  and  the  Concords  also 
severely  touched  by  frost  in  April,  by  which 


the  crop  was  diminished  at  least  one-third, 
while  the  bottom  vineyards  escaped  both 
hail  and  frost.  The  varieties  were  divided 
about  as  follows : 

Norlons,  11  acres,  9  in  full  ticaring.S  bear- 
ing first  crop,  70,000  pounds. 

Concord,  9  acres,  5  iu  full  bearing,  4  bear- 
ing first  crop,  50,146  pounds. 

Goethe,  3  acres,  bearing  first  crop,  5,.306 
pounds. 

Creveliug,  8  acres,  bearing  first  crop,  430 
pounds. 

Delaware,  1  acre,  %  '"  f"l'  bearing,  )4 
bearing  first  crop,  477  pounds. 

Clinton,  ]4.  ^ci'e,  in  f«ll  bearing,  l,33i 
pounds. 

Ives,  14  acre,  in  full  bearing,  3,516  pounds. 

Taylor,  %  acre,  in  full  bearing,  603 
pounds. 

Herbemont,  I4  acre,  in  full  bearing,  489 


acre,  in  full  bearing,  798 
icre,  tn  full  bearing,  1,615 


splendid  fruit.  And  besides  this  heavy  crop 
the}'  made  an  enoiinous  growth  of  wood, 
which  is  now  ripe  to  the  very  tips,  the  foli- 
age hanging  at  the  present  date  (Oct.  19)  on 
tlie  vines  green  and  fresh. 

But  we  are  afraid  to  weary  our  readers. 
Let  us  hear  from  them  about  their  crops. 
In  our  next  number  we  will  give  them  a 
table  of  the  specific  weight  of  must  from 
over  thirty  varieties,  from  which  we  made 
wine  this  season. —  Orape  CuUuriat. 


pounds. 

Telegraph, 
pounds. 

Hartford,  1 
pounds. 

Other  varieties,  3  acres,  1  in  full  bearing, 
1  bearing  first  crop,  3,050  pounds. 

Total,  37i|  acres,  17  in  full  bearing,  tQ% 
bearing  first  crop,  137,715  pounds ;  or  an  aver- 
age of  about  5,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

This  does  not  include  the  amount  consumed 
on  the  place,  taken  to  exhibition,  etc.,  which 
may  safely  be  put  down  at  several  thousand 
pounds  more,  so  that  the  crop  has  been  over 
140,000  pounds.  Of  these,  about  135,000 
pounds  were  made  into  wine  by  tlie  company, 
the  balance  being  used  by  the  tenants  for 
wine,  marketed,  etc. 

If  we  take  into  acconnt  the  vicissitudes 
mentioned    before,    which    diminished    the 
crop  on  :he  hills  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  manifold  ravages  of  birds  and  animals, 
which  are  unavoidable  in  a  new  settlement, 
and  by  which  fully  one-half  of  the  earlier 
varieties  Were  destroyed,  and  also  that  a 
great  part  of  these  vineyards  bore  for  the 
first  time,  we  think  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of,  and  feel  thankful  for  such  a  crop 
In  some  of  the  vineyards  the  yield  was  reallj' 
enormous.     0.ie  of  our  tenants,  Mr.  George 
Schneider,  who  holds  two  leases  in  the  bot- 
tom, of  which  about  six  acres  were  bearing, 
gathered    over  64,000    pounds,  more    than 
10,000  pounds  to  the  acre.    From  3  acres  of 
Concord  he  gathered  something  like  31,000 
pounds,  from   3  acres   of  Norton's   33,600 
pounds,  and    from    }£  acre   of  Ives  3,516 
pounds,  and  part  of  these  were  only  bearing 
their  first  crop. 

Of  the  newer  varieties,  the  Goethe  and 
Wilder  especially  have  surpassed  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  Goethe  has 
even  surpassed  the  Concord  in  productive- 
ness and  healthy,  vigorous  growth.  From 
350  vines,  planted  6x10,  in  their  third  .sum- 
mer, consequentl}'  bearing  their  first  crop, 
on  the  hills,  we  received  3,137  pounds  of 


The  best  Time  for  Pruning  Grapes, 

I  have  read  the  various  articles  in  Ti'tjn'a 
Journal  of  Horticulture  in  regard  to  the 
pruning  uf  grape  vines.  I  do  not  propose 
to  tlmarize  upon  the  subject,  but  to  give 
the  experience  of  twenty  j'ears  foy 
what  it  is  worth.  At  first  I  supposed  that  it 
was  improper  to  trim  in  the  spring,  when 
they  bled  the  worst,  the  Germans,  whom  I 
employed,  having  a  prejudice  against  it. 
But  sometimes  some  parts  of  the  vineyard 
were  trimmed  at  this  supposed  improper 
time. 

The  closest  observation  I  was  able  to  make 
discovered  no  bad  result,  and  I  have  never 
seen  that  it  made  any  dift'ereuce  when  the 
vines  were  trimmed,  from  the  time  the 
leaves  were  ripe  late  in  the  fall  to  as  late  as 
the  30th  of  June.  I  seldom  get  all  my  vines 
trimmed  before  the  first  of  June. 

Since  we  have  had  the  rot,  I  have  iu  some 
vineyards  tried  leaving  the  three  canes  the 
full  length  until  August,  when  if  no  rot  ap- 
peared, I  cut  off  the  surplus  wooil,  but  if  the 
rot  set  in,  have  left  the  whole  vine,  and  got 
a  larger  yield  than  from  vines  short  pruned. 
But  where  there  was  little  or  no  rot,  the 
shortest  pruned  vines  h.ave  uniformly  borne 
the  best  crops.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  best  time  to  trim  is  whenever  it  is 
most  convenient  after  the  leaf  is  dead  in  the 
fall  to  the  first  of  June. 

I  have  always  root  pruned  pretty  severely, 
plowing  deeply  close  up  to  the  vine,  and 
cutting  the  roots  in  the  first  hoeing  in  the 
spring  in  most  of  my  vineyards;  but  I  have 
also  tried  the  reverse,  and  must  confess  I 
have  not  been  able  to  S'C  much  if  any  diller- 
euce  fin  the  results.  There  are  now  some 
seven  to  eight  hundred  acres  here  in  bearing. 

Some  persons  think  that  spring  trimming 
is  best,  but  do  not  claim  that  they  have  any 
facts  to  prove  it.  It  is  true  that  some  parts 
of  vineyards  have  been  trimmed  in  the  fall, 
and  did  not  bearas  well  as  the  part  trimmed 
in  the  spring,  but  the  reverse  is  also  some- 
times true.  It  is  quite  common  to  have  one 
part  of  a  vineyard  do  better  than  another 
one  year,  and  the  mse  reversed  another  year. 
If  Mr.  Byington  or  Mr.  Underbill  will  give 
us  facts  instead  of  tlieor}',  I  think  it  would 
aid  us  more  in  the  deduction  of  correct  con- 


clusions than  theorizing. — A.  Kcllcy,  Kelley's 
Idand,  0.,  in  TUtons  journal  of  Uort. 


The  Adirondack  Grape. 

The  Boston  Joui  nal  of  Chemutry  sa3's  of 
the  Adirondach  : 

"  Among  the  new  varieties  of  grapes,  the 
Adirondack  is  worthy  of  praise.  We  have 
fruited  it  three  consecutive  seasons,  and  it  is 
the  earliest  and  sweetest  of  all  our  varieties. 
It  has  also  proved  to  be  a  good  bearer,  hardy, 
and  the  frnit  holds  well  on  to  the  stem.  It 
is  a  magnificent  grape  for  wine,  aflbrding  a 
variety  resembling  true  Malaga.  It  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly saccharine  that  it  needs  to  be 
watched  closely  and  handled  intelligently, 
in  manipulating  for  wine.  The  Israella,  of 
Grant  parteniiiy,  is  also  a  good  and  early 
grape.  It  clo.sely  resemliles  the  Adirondack, 
but  is  inferior  in  several  respects.  The  Is- 
raella is  upon  the    whole    a  failure. 
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The  Eumelan  Grape. 

This  is  oac  of  the  finest  grapes  yet  sent  out  U  the  public,  anil  it  promises  to  ranii  very  high  in  every  place, 
grower.  2ncl— It  is  large,  in  a  large  cluster.  3d— It  is  a  miUl,  delic  ite  flavored  grape.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  market.    It  has  then  the  fault  of 

being  a  black  grape.    The  prejudice  ^  \  /■ 

to  black  grapes  has  grown  by  the 
([uantities  of  unripe  Isabellas  forced 
on  the  market.  But  Eumelan,  like 
Diai;a  Hamburg,  will,  in  all  places 
where  they  can  be  raised,  do  away 
with  this  prejudice.  Eumelan  has 
this  advantage — it  is,  so  far  as 
proven,  hardy.  Diana  Hamburg  is 
so  liable  to  mildew  that  it  can  liardly 
be  grown  anywhere  uot  even  in  the 
best  grape  sites. 

S.  J.  Parker,  M.  D. 
Ithaca,  If.  Y. 

The  Concord  iu  its  Proper  Zone. 

In  a  prize  essay  on  "  Grape  Cul- 
ture in  Virginia,"  by  Wm.  Joacs, 
of  Henrico  county,  Va.,  the  writer 
.says  of  the  Concord: 

"  But  hardy  as  the  Concord  is-,  it 
is  quite  a  diflerent  grape  grown  in 
the  proper  grape  climate  to  that 
grown  iu  higher  latitudes.  I  cut 
hundreds  of  bunches  from  my  vines 
in  Heurico  this  vintage  that  weighed 
si-Kteen  to  nineteen  ounces  each. 
Tliey  were  double  and  triple  shoul- 
dered, and  in  berry  were  a  full  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  abundanee  of 
the  juice  went  far  to  compen.'-ate 
for  its  lack  of  character. 

It  will  be  the  universal  experience 
that  every  degree  of  .southing,  as  far 
at  least  as  our  southern  boundary, 
brings  so  great  an  improvement  to 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  that  north- 
ern grown  produce  will  have  no 
slai;dii]j-  in  the  market,  and  large 
districts  now  teeming  witli  nourish- 
ing vi-ieyards  will  lie  compelled  to 
return  to  their  former  staph  s, 
whenever  the  South  sliall  b?  fully 
awake  to  its  superior  advantages." 


It  is,  1st- 
red  grapes 


-a  vigorous 
sell  best  in 


The  Grape  Sugar  Industry. 

The  manufacture  of  gr.ipe  .'Ugar 
his  assumed  large  pruporlions.  In 
Germany  tin  re  were,  in  ISliS,  sixty 
establishments  in  operation,  which 
produced  that  year  22,000,000 
pounds  of  syrup,  a:.d  8,800,000 
pounils  of  sugar.  Since  that  time, 
other  and  more  extensive  factories 
have  been  established,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  pot;;toes  for  the  purpose 
also  eov.'i-iiig  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory. The  potato  plantations  are 
usually  in  sandy  districts  adapted  to  their 
growth.  The  method  pursued  iu  nearly  all 
of  the  refineries  is  identical.  The  wet 
starcli  is  first  put  into  a  large  wash  tub, 
where,  under  constant  stirring  for  an  hour, 
it  'S  eiitirelj-  dissolved  in  water  and  dilute 
acid.  From  the  wash  tub  it  is  run  into  vats 
where  it  cm  be  boiled  by  steam ;  here  it 
remains  for  sugar  four  or  five  hour.s,  fir 
syrup  two  or  tliree  hours.  It  is  then  put 
into  the  neutralizing  tanks  to  be  treated 
with  carbiir.ate  of  lime  and  left  until  the 
.sediment,  chii  fly  composed  of  gypsum,  has 
settled;  this  usually  requires  six  hours. 
The  sweet  liquid  I  bus  obtained  is  evaporated 
in  vacuum  pans,  filtered,  and  left  to  crystal- 


ize,  if  sugar  is  to  ln'  made,  or  is  manufac- 
tured into  .syrup.  The  process  dues  not  es- 
sentially di'll'er  from  that  punsued  in  the 
United  States,  where  c.irn  starch  is  chiefly 
em]iloyed. 

The  great  increase  in  the  wine  growing 
di.striets  of  America  has  occasioned  an  en- 
larged demand  for  glucose,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article  appears  destined  to  as- 
sume large  propru'tions  in  the  United  States, 
where  corn  ran  be  obtained  in  unlimited 
qn^xnlhy.— Journal  of  Applied  Chemhiry. 


Staki.e  "WiNESUNwnoLESOME.— J.  Guyot, 
in  pointing  out  the  unwholesome  character 
of  wines  to  which,  for  the  purpose  of  expor- 


tion,  alcohol  h':s  b  en  added,  says  that  all 
animal  and  vegetable  products,  when 
brought  to  a  state  of  chemical  purity  and 
stability,  are  unfit  to  .serve  as  food,  and  that 
to  make  a  wine  keep  is  to  kill  it.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  many  small  wines  are 
onlv  good  duringlheirtirstyeur  of  existence. 
Such  a  wine  is  active,  and  it  is  just  that 
activity  which  makes  it  a  wholesome  bev- 
erage. 


BcRDocKS. — To  destrety  burdock  and  other 
troublesome  plants,  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
says,  cut  close  to  the  ground  with  a  sharp 
hoc,  and  apply  a  few  drops  of  kerosene. 
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Vitality  of  Trees. 

The  failure  in  approciating  tliis  element 
iu  the  cultivation  of  trues  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  iliscouragemout  among  the  best  agricultu- 
rists, and  much  more  so  among  ignorant 
emp3'rics,  who  do  not  recognise  it  at  all. 
Vegetable  physiology  is  a  science,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  suggest  and  stimulate  re- 
search, lii  my  last,  essay,  I  ventured  to 
criticise  the  empyrical  practices  of  veteran 
experts,  and  since  that  I  notice  that  their 
plan  is  recommended,  and  perhaps  -n-ill  re- 
main the  most  practical  or  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, as  endorsed  by  the  agricultural 
literature  of  tl)e  day.  We  may  pay  too  dear 
for  the  whistle  in  expending  unnecessary 
labor  on  tress  for  sale. 

Many  years  since,  when  in  the  Green 
Room,  Professor  Robey  asked  me  which  of 
two  cases  presented  the  most  favorable 
prognosis,  1st.  A  man  who  gradually  lost 
one  whole  lung  by  pleuritic  eflusion,  or  the 
sudden  compression  of  one-half  by  the  same 
means.  The  case  of  the  former  is  that  of  a 
tree  gradually  deprived  of  its  branches,  as  I 
have  indicated  ia  the  case  of  the  dwarf 
pear,  and  now  recommend  in  trimming  the 
poach,  whereas  tlie  latter  is  the  plan  usually 
recommended  for  the  pear,  and  universally 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  pcacli.  The 
shock  when  cut  back  to  one  bud  is  not  suffl- 
citnt  (perhaps)  to  reduce  the  vital  power 
more  than  one -half,  but  the  subsequent 
docking  of  both  the  roots  and  the  whole  o 
the  branches  and  top  must  expend  much 
of  its  vital  power,  especially  when  the 
stumps  of  the  roots  measure  half  an  inch' 
and  a  corresponding  stump  is  exposed  at  the 
other  extremity.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  plant  will  survive  such  treat- 
ment, but  whether  its  1  )'jgcvity  or  profitable 
fruiting  will  be  impaired.  Does  it  ever, 
under  any  circumstances  and  subsequent 
nourishment,  regain  its  normal  or  original 
vitality,  or  the  peculiar  and  iudividual  gift 
of  a  certain  measure  of  life  with  which 
every  living  thing  is  especiaUy  endowed? 
In  other  words,  can  we  entertain  the  mon- 
strous absurdity  of  spontaneous  generation 
of  life  even  in  a  tree  ?  Analogy  may  again 
indicate  the  answer.  What  is  the  verdict  of 
any  dozen  dairymen  when  a  heifer  is  allowed 
to  bear  two  calves  during  the  tirst  three 
years  of  her  life?  It  will  not  require  a 
prophet  to  tell  her  fate  as  a  cow  when  com- 
pared with  anotlier  that  has  had  but  one  calf 
in  the  same  period.  Extreme  severity  in 
pruning  administers  a  shock  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  excessive  fruiting  at  an  early  period, 
and  should  be  gradually  performed,  if  possi- 
ble, as  I  have  indicated,  at  least  amoug  ama- 
teurs. 

A  switch  stimulates,  but  a  large  limb 
knocks  down  and  depresses  vitality.  More- 
over, small  injuries  suddenly  multiplied  have 
the  same  influence.  For  in«t:iuce,  a  small 
blister  on  the  chest  is  only  tolerably  irritat- 


ing and  flushes  the  cheeks  like  roses,  and  so 
naturally  that  it  is  said  the  ladies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  used  such  means ;  but  applied  to 
the  whole  bod)',  although  merely  skin  deep, 
as  a  scald,  it  produces  chilliness  and  death. 
So  also  with  regard  to  the  peach.  The  ex- 
tensive abrasions  of  hail  knock  off  the  fruit, 
which  the  hail  never  struck,  by  depressing 
the  vitality  of  the  tree.  Indeed,  some  object 
to  the  removal  of  the  fruit  at  an  early  period 
on  account  of  the  irritation  inflicted  by  thin' 
ning  when  the  peach  is  adherent  to  the  skin 
of  the  tree.  We  are  now  engaged  in  prun- 
ing off  a  large  portion  of  the  bearing  wood 
and  fruit  spurs  from  both  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  all  our  trees,  (say  ten  thousand 
of  various  ages,)  since  we  have  entertained 
this  impression,  and  wish  to  husband  the 
vital  resources  of  the  trees,  so  as  to  not  only 
insure  a  crop,  but  a  regular  succession,  and 
also  the  longevity  of  the  trees,  also  the  color- 
ing and  size  of  the  fruit.  Vertically,  and 
toward  the  east  and  west,  we  allow  the 
branches  to  expand  unmolested,  while  the 
corresponding  roots  are  nourished  with  spe- 
cific plant  food. 

We  are  also  having  the  mulch  removed 
from  the  stem  of  each  tree,  and  with  it  all  of 
the  surface  soil  that  was  banked  upon  it  dur- 
ing all  of  the  summer,  for  reasons  which  may 
be  more  appropriately  embraced  in  another 
essay  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Pomologist, 
at  the  time  when  tlie  mulch  is  renewed. 
Many  orchards  in  this  vicinity  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  a  few  3'ears  since,  by  the 
unfortunate  publication  of  a  successful  ex- 
periment in  the  destruction  of  the  peach 
worm,  by  baring  or  exposing  the  roots  dur- 
ing the  winter.  During  a  moderate  winter 
this  may  answer,  but  a  severe  winter  killed 
all  the  trees  thus  treated. 

My  plan  kills  the  worms,  and  also  the 
curculio,  and  benefits  the  trees,  also.  It  in- 
creases my  chance  for  resisting  the  late 
frosts  of  the  spring,  as  I  will  attempt  to  ex- 
plain hereafter.  A  basin  is  formed  around 
each  tree,  where  a  mound  was  collected,  and 
the  mice  are  not  only  expelled,  but  forbidden 
to  return,  while  the  curculio  there  embedded 
and  sheltered  are  exposed  on  the  surface  soil 
and  scattered  in  the  exposed  space  between 
the  rows,  east  and  west,  precisely  over  the 
roots  of  the  branches  that  bear  next  year, 
giving  them  a  double  portion  of  this  rich  com- 
post and  surface  soil  to  draw  upon.  More- 
over, the  eggs  or  larvie  of  the  peach  wasp 
are  left  high  and  dry,  where  the  mulch 
inocted  their  deposit,  and  now,  unprotected, 
they  must  succumb  under  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  winter,  where  any  one  can  see 
them  in  the  spring,  riding  out  on  the  inspis- 
sated sap  or  gu/ii,  showing  clearly  what  they 
would  do,  "Had  not  the  horn  been  plucked 
which  grew  full  in  thy  front." 

The  basin  referred  to  is  of  course  vented 
on  the  most  dependent  portion,  to  avaid  any 
accumulation  of  water  around  the  stem  of 
the  tree. 


In  the  spring,  we  intend  throwing  the 
furrow  from  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
each  tree,  or  "bar  ploughing,"  as  is  said  of  a 
similar  cultivation  of  corn,  and  this  must  be 
done  before  the  leaves  expand,  or  it  will 
cause  the  fruit  to  drop  by  disturbing  the 
relation  of  root  and  branch ;  and  these  roots, 
thus  preserved,  must  be  supplied  with  spe- 
cific manure  adapted  to  the  production  of 
wood,  such  as  I  recommended  Dr.  Cowgill, 
of  Florida,  recently,  for  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  upon  the  same  principles,  pub- 
lished in  American  Farmer,  and  also  in  the 
Richmond  Index.  I  will  also  send  the  form- 
ula to  this  paper,  as  the  compost  may  be 
made  on  any  farm. 

If  wc  can  succeed  iu  developing  the  bear- 
ing wood  near  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
avoid  the  opposite  extreme  universally  en- 
couraged by  the  common  mode  of  trimming 
— moreover,  if  we  can  compel  each  limb, 
alternat-ly,  to  rest  and  produce  only  fruit, 
spurs,  while  the  bearing  limbs  are  nouri.shed 
with  specific  food,  and  the  fruit  exposed  un- 
usually to  the  sun  both  moruingand  evening 
— we  can  not  only  hear  the  criticisms  of  ex- 
perienced peach  growers,  but  wish  to  invite 
all  the  objections  which  can  be  urged,  as  the 
uniform  and  remarkable  success  of  any  one 
person  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  safe  indi- 
cation for  departure  from  old  established 
usages.  Progress  is  the  popular  order  of 
the  day,  and  real  progress  is  detecied  more 

certainly    and     promptly    in    the     North- 
western than  any  other  States. 

David  Stewakt,  M.  D. 
Port  Ptnn,  Del,  Nov.,  1870. 


Premiums  for  Forest  Trees. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting 
Agriculture  has  awarded  to  Major  Ben  Per- 
ley  Poore,  of  Indian  Hid  Farm,  near  New- 
burj'poit,  the  premium  of  $1,000  which  it 
offered  in  1858  for  the  best  plantation  of 
forest  trees,  planted  before  1860  and  growing 
iu  1870.  The  premium  was  offered  in  com- 
pliance with  a  statute  "  for  the  raising  and 
preservation  of  oak  and  other  forest  trees 
best  adapted  to  perpetuate  within  the  State 
an  adequate  supply  of  ship  timber." 

Major  Poore  has  not  only  sncctssfully 
demonstrated  that  forest  trees  can  be  profit- 
ably grown  where  the  land  is  not  of  great 
value,  but  he  has  shewn  that  our  bleak  and 
barren  hills  can  be  reclothed  with  forests, 
restoring  the  soil,  reviving  exhausted  .springs 
in  the  vaDej's,  and  ameliorating  the  climate. 
The  plantation  on  Indian  Hill,  which  is 
about  twent3'-five  acres  iu  extent,  is  well 
worth  a  visit  by  all  interested  iu  arboricul- 
ture, and  the  report  by  Major  Poore  of  his 
labors  during  the  past  ten  years  will  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  rural  literature. 

The  first  premium  for  forest  trees  oflered 
on  this  continent  was  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  in  1797, 
a  gold  medal  worth  $200.  It  was  awarded 
toOol.  Robert  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
Major  Poore's  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side,  and  this  prompted  the  Major  to  compete 
for  the  premium  last  oflered  b.v  the  same 
Society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
thus  set  by  the  parent  Society  of  Mas.sachu- 
setts  will  be  followed  by  the  county  organi- 
zation.s,  and  that  before  many  3"ears  Massa- 
chusetts will'be,  as  it  was  when  the  Puritans 
came  here,  "a  well  wooded  country." — Boa- 
ton  Journal. 
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For  the  Wi  stern  Pomologist: 
Winter  Protection  of  the  Strawberry. 

Little  argument  is  necessary  to  show  the 
advautagc  of  some  protection  to  strawberry 
beds  during  winter,  especially  in  a  Northern 
climate  subject  to  great  extremes  of  cold,  and 
transitions  to  moderate  or  mild  thaws,  etc. 
If  we  could  be  sure  of  snow  coverina:  the 
ground,  without  compacting  so  as  to  smother 
the  plants,  from  December  to  the  middle  or 
Jast  of  ilarcli,  in  one  unbroken  coating, 
there  would  be  little  need  of  any  other  cov- 
ering for  our  strawberry  beds.  There  are 
very  few,  if  any  varieties,  worthy  of  cul- 
ture, that  the  mere  cold  of  winter  injures; 
but  what  is  the  worst,  operating  the  most 
severe  on  our  hardiest  varieties  is,  the  con- 
stant changes  from  cold  to  warm,  freezing 
and  thawing,  to  which,  unprotected,  the 
plants  are  subjected  if  left  uncovered  ;  some 
varieties  are  more  subject  to  damage  than 
others,  such  as  those  with  high  prominent 
crown.  Almost  any  material  which  will 
shade  the  ground  and  plants,  without  com- 
pacting to  smother  the  ijlauts,  will  answer 
for  protection  to  slrawberrj'  plants.  Straw, 
cornstalks,  old  refuse  hay,  or  any  kind  of 
litter,  are  materials  used ;  but  in  my  experi- 
ence I  find  that  pine,  or  other  like  evergreen 
boughs,  make  the  best  of  all  protection,  for 
they  give  tiie  necessary  shading  of  the 
ground  and  plants,  catch  and  hold  the  snow 
while  they  keep  it  light,  and  do  not  settle 
down  on  the  plants  to  smother  and  destroy 
their  life.  Hay  and  straw  are  objectionable 
in  that  they  arc  liable  to  scatter  seed  and 
cause  much  trouble  by  iutrodiicing  into  the 
bed  weeds,  etc.,  while  pine  boughs  are  not 
thus  objectionable.  Leaves  arc  very  apt  to 
smother  the  plants  if  put  over  them  as  is 
usually  the  case;  cornstalks  are  liable  to  the 
same  objection,  and  unless  great  care  is  used 
in  covering  they  often  kill  the  plants.  I  have 
known  of  instances  where  the  plants  were 
smothered  with  a  light  covering  of  leaves 
and  also  destroyed  by  too  many  cornstalks 
resting  on  the  plants,  when  used  for  cover- 
ing ;  but  I  have  yet  to  lear.i  of  the  first  in- 
stance of  ill-eSects  where  judiciously  cov- 
ered with  evergreen  boughs. 

Winter  protection  should  be  given  before 
the  ground  freezes  hard,  and,  of  course,  in 
time  to  anticipate  the  first  fall  of  snow. 

Hartfurd  Co.,  Cunn.                 W.  H.  W. 
♦-♦-* 

A  Ne-w  Plum. 

Ed.  Western  Pomologist  :  I  send  you 
by  mail  to-daj'  a  small  tree  of  my  new  plum 
which  was  grafted  last  spring  on  to  a  wild 
plum  stock.  Tou  will  se  j  that  it  has  blossom 
buds  on  it,  although  it  is  not  yet  over  15  or 
18  inches  high,  and  every  one  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  the  same  sort  grafted  in  the  same 
way  last  spring  arc  full  of  blossom  buds, 
which  goes  to  show  you  that  the  trees  are 
young  bearers,  as  I  wrote  to  you  they  were 

when  I  sent  you    the  scions  of  them  last 
Spring. 


The  history  of  this  fine  plum  is  as  follows: 

A  gentleman  went  from  Oregon  to  Ivenhawa 
county,West  Virgiiiia,taking  seeds  of  a  yellow 
plum  with  him,  which  he  had  got  ofl'of  a  wild 
tree  in  Oregon.  The  seedlings  varied  in  the 
character  of  their  fruit,  some  being  fine  and 
productive  and  others  not  so  good,  but  were 
generally  hardy  and  early  bearers.  They 
were  brought  from  there  to  this  neighborhood 
hy  Ruel  Daggs,  who  planted  the  seeds  here 
and  gave  some  to  Michael  Miller,  a  neighbor 
of  mine,  who  then  lived  near  Luray. 

One  of  Miller's  trees  (the  parent  of  my 
stock,)  proved  so  productive,  and  produced 
such'rtne  flavored  and  beautiful  fruit,  ripening 
late,  after  other  plums  arc  gone,  and  resisting 
the  attacks  of  the  curculio  so  well,  that  I  ob- 
tained two  small  scions  of  it  in  the  spring  o 
1861,  and  grafted  them  on  to  a  bearing  Green 
Gage.  They  both  grew  and  bore  the  next 
year  and  every  year  since,  but  the  crop  was 
light  this  year  as  the  Green  Gage  is  dying ;  yet 
these  two  branches  seem  sound  and  healthy  ; 
but  I  think  they  have  borne  their  last  as  they 
must  die  with  the  stock  on  which  they  are 
grafted.  I  think  it  will  take  its  stand  along 
with  the  Miner  and  Wild  Goose,  and  jjlums  of 
that  class,  and  fiill  a  place  in  September  and 
October,  which  neither  of  them  can. 

I  sent  scions  of  it  last  spring  to  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  Charles 
Downing,  F.  R,  Elliot  and  many  other  prom- 
inent fruit  growers  in  the  Union  for  them  to 
test.  If  it  proves  as  early  and  constant  a 
bearer  of  heavy  crops  of  nice,  beautifuh 
delicious  plums,  with  them  as  it  has  with  me 
then  I  will  think  I  have  done  a  public  good 
by  bringing  it  to  notice.  If  it  does  not  let  it 
fall.    IlicKe  no  trees  for  sale  yet. 

B.  P.  Hanan. 

Luray,  Clarice  Co.,  Mo. 


Transplanting  the  Sugar  Maple. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Clark,  of  Rootstown,  Ohio,  after 
thirty  years  experience  in  propogating  and 
transplanting  the  sugar  maple,  is  convinced 
that  small  trees  are  the  best  for  transplant- 
ing. For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been 
making  sugar  from  maples,  which  thirty 
years  ago  sprung  from  the  leaf  mold  of  his 
timber  land,  or  "  sugar  camp."  On  the  ques- 
tion of  large  or  small  trees  for  transplant- 
ing Mr.  C.  says: 

"  The  familiar  attempt  at  roadside  propaga- 
tion of  pole  maples,  from  the  large  lower 
section  of  the  tall  forest  grown  tree,  is  no 
adequate  test  of  what  young,  well  rooted 
nursery  trees  will  do.  And  yet,  I  can  show 
some  prodigous  maples,  transplanted  in  that 
manner  bj  my  own  hand  and  thirty-three 
years  ago.  And  then  again  close  by,  there 
is  another  row  of  maples  transplanted  by 
me  fifteen  years  ago,  of  the  size  of  my  fin- 
ger ;  have  had  some  cultivation  and  manure, 
and  are  now  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter near  the  ground,  and  have  magnificent 
tops.  And  still  another  row  clo-se  at  hand 
of  such  little  slips  of  maples  and  elms  trans- 


planted by  me,  (taken  from  the  fence-rows 

near  the  forest,)  twenty-three  years  ago,  are 
now  notably  magnificant  maples  and  elms. 
Therefore  I  reason  that  a  thrifty  young  tree, 
the  size  of  my  penholder,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  three  or  four  years  old,  everything 
considered,  is  the  best  size  and  age  for  trans- 
planting. The  time  of  year  may  be  autumn 
or  spring,  as  suits  best.  Only,  if  done  in 
spring  it  must  not  be  till  the  sap  stops 
flowing. 


Do  Bees  Injure    Fruit  Blossoms? 

The  question  whether  bees  in  working  on 
fruit  blossoms  injure  the  pollen,  and  thereby 
lessen  the  amount  of  fruit,  has  attracted 
some  attention.  A  year  or  two  since,  the 
authorities,  (select  men,)  of  our  township 
in  Mass.,  placed  bee  keeping  under  certain 
restrictions,  under  the  beleaf  that  bees  were 
injurious  to  the  fruit  interests  of  the  town. 
A  writer  in  the  Wedern  Rurcd  says  ; 

"  Instead  of  injnring  the  plants  upon 
which  bees  work,  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
highly  beneficial,  by  leaving  pollen  in  the 
flower  where  it  would  not  find  its  way  but 
for  the  agency  of  the  bee.  Pollen  is  neces- 
sary for  the  fertilization  of  plants,  and  many 
of  them  would  remain  barren,  were  it  not 
for  the  insects  which  work  upon  their  flow- 
ers, foremost  of  which  stands  the  honey  bee. 
In  my  own  experience,  I  have  found  true 
the  remark  of  Aristotle — made  more  than 
two  thousand  years  since — that  "  bees  hurt 
no  kinds  of  fruits,  but  hornets  and  wasps  are 
very  destructive  to  them." 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  miproved 
fruits  found  growing  wild  in  our  fields  and 
woods,  owe  their  origin  to  the  honey  bee. 
I  have  ever  found  that  section  of  country  to 
be  the  most  fruitful  and  productive,  where 
the  greatest  number  of  bees  were  kept. 
The  same  wise  Creator  who  created  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  fruit  for  the  use  of  his 
creatures,  called  the  honey  bee  info  existence 
for  the  same  purpcsL'.  As  both  were  in- 
tended for  man's  use,  would  it  be  rational 
to  suppose  the  latter  was  made  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  former?  I  think  that  no  sane 
man  would  answer  in  the  aflirmativc." 


The  Jujube.— The  Mohile  Register  says 
this  is  a  fruit  which  has  been  more  or  less 
cultivated  about  Mobile  for  at  least  40  years, 
but  is  so  little  known  that  its  appearance  at 
the  fruit  stalls  for  the  first  time,  -within  the 
last  few  days,  has  puzzled  everybody.  Some 
thought  the  polished  brown  ovoids  were  a 
new  kind  of  nuts;  others  recognized  them 
at  once  as  dates,  a  fruit  Wxey  were  perfectly 
familiar  with ;  but  nobody  guessed  what 
they  were. 

The  Mi.\mi  Raspberky.— A  member  of 

the  Oneida  Community,  located  near  Utica 
N.  Y.,  says :  "  A  mong  several  varieties  of  the 
Blackcaps,  the  Miami  proves  to  be  superior 
fruit  in  size  and  quality.  It  is  also  a  week 
later  than  the  Doolittle,  and  perhaps  equally 
as  productive,  which  facts  render  it  a  very 
desirable  variety  for  cultivation.  The 
Thornless  is  the  earliest  of  the  Blackcaps, 
but  being  rather  a  poor  biarcr,  is  scarcely 
worth  cultivating." 
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Fulton  Apple, 

We  received  from  Mr.  T.  Vf.  Willson,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  bj^  his  [laughter,  Mrs.  Coolidge 
of  Leaveuworth,  Kansas,  a  very  flue  specimen  of  tliis  handsome  apple,  for  a  name,  it  not 
being  recognized  there. 

The  followirg 
is  the  outline  and 
description  o  f 
the  apple  sei.t 
us,  which  is  ful'y 
worthy  all  we 
say  of  it. 

Fruit  iarg,.'  ; 
weight  ten 
ounces ;  form 
round,  trunca- 
ted, or  flattened, 
slightly  obliqi;e, 
compressed  a  d 
faintly  ribb.d ; 
skin  rich,  bright, 
deep  yellow, 
with  a  soft  buff 
blush ;  dots  nu- 
merous, .small,  green  and  gray ;  stem  short,  slender  ;  cavity  wide,  deep,  regular,  green  ;  eye 
large,  open ;  basin  wide,  abrupt,  deep,  furrowed,  ribbed,  and  leather  cracked  ;  oOre  small 
slightly  open,  regular;  carpels  wide;  S3eds  large,  mostly  imperfect,  dark  brown;  flesh 
yellow,  tender, 
rich  juicy, 
sprightly  subacid 
a^nd  fragrant  ; 
quality  very 
good ;  use,  table, 
kitchen,  and 
market ;  season 
October  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

Tree  very 
thrifty,  healthy, 
upright  grower 
when  young, 
making  a  hand- 
some symetrical 
tree,  very  pro- 
ductive when 
about  twelve 
years    old,    and 

then  becomes  spreading  and  bending  to  the 
ground  with  its  weight  of  handsome  yellow 

fruit. 

The  above  is  a  good  average  specimen 
except  they  are  generally  more  oblate  and 
compressed,  dots  irregular,  indented,  and 
sometimes  a  crim.5on  cheek,  and  often  deeply 
cracked  at  the  eye. 

This  fruit  is  worthy  of  cultivation  not  only 
for  its  size  and  beauty,  but  it  fills  a  place  in 
the  season  when  we  have  but  little  ripe 
fruit  and  very  few  good  varieties  to  fill  its 
place. 

The  fine  specimens  raised  by  by  Mr.  Will- 
son  proves  that  the  tree  .succeeds  well  in 
Iowa,  at  least  under  his  cultivation. 

It  does  remarkably  well  here.  We  have 
seen  at  Mr.  Mackamer's  and  otlier  places 
trees  loaded  to'the  ground  witli  fruit,  and 
some  specimens  raised  b}'  ilr.  Van  Winkle, 
of  Pleasant  Ridge,  weighing  fourteen  ounces. 


J.  S.  Kan.  Ed. 


OTJTLIKE. 
For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Letter  from  Oregon. 

Oswego,  Oregon,  Nov.  3d,  1870. 
Mr.  Makk  Miller:— It  will  aSoid  me 
pleasure  to  furnish  you  an  occasional  article 
for  your  journal.  I  do  not  propose  to 
indulge  in  theories  to  any  great  extent,  as  I 
suppose  your  readers  will  be  more  interested 
in  facts  concerning  this  extreme  western 
portion  of  Uncle  Sam's  dominions;  for 
though  this  State  has  been  settled  many 
years,  there  prevails  among  you  eastern 
people  a  most  lamentable  degree  of  igno- 
rance concerning  it  in  regard  to  its  geo- 
graphy, climate,  and  productions.  I  say 
lamentable,  because  this  country  deserves 
to  be  better  known,  and  it  only  needs  to  be 
better  known  to  be  more  appreciated. 
Therefore  what  1  write  will  bo  mostly  the 
results  of  my  own  experience  and  observation 


during  a  residence  of  eighteen  years.  I 
came  here  from  Central  Oliio ;  came  across 
the  plain.s,  and  arrived  in  Portland  eighteen 
years  ago  to-day. 

Haviiig  been  imbued  from  childhood  with 
a  love  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  I 
have,  when  not  actually  engaged  in  them, 
been  deeply  interested  in  their  progress  in 
this  State.  When  I  arrived,  fruit  growing 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  its  success  was  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  though  wheat  and  oats 
had  been  proved  to  succeed  well,  and  have 
never  failed  for  a  single  season  since. 
Some  seeds  of  the  apple  had  been  planted 
by  the  early  missionaries,  had  grown  and 
borne  fruit,  and  bid  fair  to  succeed  ;  but  the 
improved  varieties  of  the  various  fruits  had 
not  been  tried,  and  the  rise,  progress,  and 
success  of  their  culture  was  a  matter  of  great 
import  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  others  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  them  in  the  father- 
land. With  what  interest  we  watched  their 
growth,  with  what  pleasure  tasted  their  first 
fruits  !  Delighted  with  the  undoubted  suc- 
cess of  the  ijear  and  plum,  and  the  probable 
success  of  the  cherry,  with  painful  solicitude 
we  gradually  became  aware  that  the  apple, 
though  bearing  early  and  abundantly  of  the 
choicest  fruit,  was  doomed  to  be  short  lived 
in  many  localities,  and  that  the  peach  was 
uncertain. 

I  have  seen  apples  sell  for  20  cents  per 
pound,  plums  at  30,  and  cherries  at  one  dol- 
lar. And  I  have  seen  apples  sell  for  12  cents 
per  bushel,  plums  at  2  cents  per  pound,  and 
cherries  at  4  cents.  Thus  has  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits  increased,  and  thus  cheaply  are 
they  now  sometimes  sold. 

While  I  am  giving  }'ou  the  cuiTent  events 
in  Pomology,  reports  of  the  various  fruits  in 
their  season,  and  I  shall  also  give  you  some 
items  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  various  fruits  as  modified  by  ex- 
perience, also,  description  of  the  country.  Its 
adaptations,  needs,  &c.  In  short,  whatever 
will  in  my  opinion  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers. 

But  lest  I  weary  you  at  the  start,  I  will 

finish   this  article  by  informing  you  that 

we  have  just  organized  a  State  Horticultural 

Society.    Its  officers  are  Seth  Snelling,   of 

Milwaukic,  President,  and  A.  R.  Shiply,  of 

Oswego,  Secretary.     We  propose  to  hold  an 

exhibition  next  fall  in  conjunction  with  the 

State  Agricultural  Society. 

A.  R.  SiiiPLT. 

Remakes. — Thanks  for  the  promised  fa- 
vors. Hope  to  hear  from  our  far  ofi"  horti- 
cultural brethren  in  Oregon  monthly. 
".Facts"  are  just  what  we  want. 


Nutritious  Value  of  Apples. — A  writer 
in  Hearth  and  Home,  estimates  the  nu- 
tritious value  of  a  bushel  of  apples  as  equal 
to  6  pounds  of  starch,  while  a  bushel  of  corn 
contains  from  48  to  50  pounds  of  starch. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  fed  ■  alone,  either 
cooked  or  raw,  apples  have  not  more  than 
one-eighth  the  value  of  corn. 
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Close  op  the  Volume. 

Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  told  that  this 
number  of  the  Tmnologisl  completes  its  first 
volume.  And,  as  we  draw  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  place  in  your  bauds  the  last  number, 
a  sort  of  good-bye  feeling  arises  in  view  of  the 
acquaintance  thus  far  formed.  To  us  tlie  year 
has  been  one  of  some  anxiety,  for  tiie  success  of 
a  new  public  journal,devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  poraological  and  horticultural  interests 
of  the  West,  was  looked  upon  as  doubtful  on 
tlie  start,  even  by  those  wlio  most  ardently  de- 
sired the  success  of  such  an  enterprise.  But  we 
are  now  pleased  to  find  after  oue  year's  trial' 
that  the  doubts  under  wliicli  the  PomologUt 
made  its  advent,  liave  given  place  to  brighter 
liopes  for  its  ;future.  Tlie  paper  lias  met  with 
a  flattering  reception  wlierever  known,  and  its 
subscription  list  has  grown  steadily  from  the 
first. 

Thus  encouraged  we  feel  strengtheudfor  the 
new  year,  and  we  shall  put  forth  still  more  per- 
sistent efforts  to  make  the  Weslerf  Pomolngist 
the  best,  most  reliable,  and  instructive  horti- 
cultural Journal  of  the  day.  Our  already  able 
corps  of  regular  correspondents  will  receive  ad- 
ditional strength  for  the  coming  year  by  tlie 
accession  of  new  contributors. 

May  we  not  also  count  upon  the  increased  as_ 
slstance  of  those  who  have  already  laid  us  under 
deep  obligations  for  services  rendered  by  way 
of  introducing  the  paper  and  enlarging  its  cir- 
culation ?  Look  over  the  prospectus  for  the 
new  volume,  study  its  contents  and  resolve  to 
win  some  of  those  liberal  premiums.  And  the 
way  to  do  it  is,  with  a  copy  of  the  paper  in 
hand,  see  every  man  in  your  neighborhood  and 
get  his  name.  Send  on  the  names  accompanied 
with  the 'indlspensible,' and  the  Pomofcffwi  with 
its  clean  and  smiling  face  shall,  early  in  each 
month  of  1S71,  visit  your  liomes,  dispensing 
from  its  ample  folds  new  and  untold  truths  in 
the  art  of  Uorticulture. 


The  Enlargement. 


As  announced  in  the  prospectus,  on  the  flv.st 
page  of  the  cover,  the  Pomologist  for  1S71  will 
number  32  broad,  double  column  pages.  This 
improvement  gives  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  reading  matter  for  the  coming  year,  and  at 
the  same  time  puts  the  paper  in  a  much  more 
convenient  form  for  handling.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  terms  of  subscription  have  been  ad- 
vanced, but  it  should  be  understood,  not  in  a 
ratio  with  the  enlargement  of  the  paper.  This 
step  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  meet  the  additional  expenses  o.  pub- 
lication without  loss.  The  new  form  and 
increased  size  will  make  the  paper  doubly  val- 
uable, and  we  trust  the  change  all  around  will 

be  satisfactory. 

♦-•-» 

Renewal  of  Stjbsceiptions. 

With  theclose  of .  the  current  volume  ol   the 

Pomologisl,  we  wish  to  remind  its  patrons  that 

the  renewal  ;of  their  subscriptions  for  1S7I  is 

now  in  order.    The  first  number  of  the  new 

volume  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  the 

20th  of  the  present  month.    We  trust  that  every 

name  now  upon  our  subscription  list  will  be 

traLsferred  to  the  new  books  before  the  firs 

dryofthe  new  year.    Let  us  have  every  old 

subscriber's  name  accompanied  witli  hosts  of 
new  ones. 


To  COBRESPONDENTS.— la  Closing  the  first 
volume  of  the  Pomologist,  we  cannot  allow  tlie 
opportunity  to  pass  without  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  those  who  have  so  liberally  contribu- 
ted to  its  pages.  To  make  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal ora  hortieullural  journal  what  it  should  be 
—practical  and  instructive  to  its  reader.s— with- 
out the  assistance  of  an  able  corps  of  writei's 
who  know  whereof  tlipy  speak,  is  out  of  the 
question.  We  most  heartily  appreciate  the  as- 
sistance thi  s  far  rendered  in  the  line  of  corres- 
pondence, and  most  cordially  do  we  invite  a 
contiuuani-e  of  such  favors. 

And  to  the  Puiss.— We  feel  under  no  less 
obligations  for  the  many  kind  wordsspoken  in 
behalf  of  the  PomologUt, 

*"•-» 

Only  Jl  per  Copy.— Two  dollars  sent  in  by 
an  old  subscriber,  with  oue  new  name,  will  pay 
for  the  two  copies  for  1S71,  or  for  SG  two  copies 
each  of  the  Pnmologiel  and  ICural  X'ew    i'orkej: 

The  Pomologist  ecu  ^otuing— Recollect 
that  for  a  club  of  even  five  you  get  the  Pomols- 
gist  for  1871  gratis,  to  say  nothing  of  seeds, 
grape  vines,  etc. 


Illinois  !?.  IIokt'l  SocitTY.-Tlie  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  1870  will  bo  held  in  the  City  of  Gales- 
burgh,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  the  1:5th  of 
December,  U:;iO  a.m.,  and  close  on  the  following 
Friday.  This  city  is  easily  accessible  by  r.ail- 
roads  from  all  directions.  The  citizens  of 
Galesburgh  will  make  welcome  all  who  attend. 
On  most,  if  not  ail  the  railroads  leading  toward 
the  place  of  meeting,  members  will  be  returned 
at  one-flftli  the  usual  fare.  The  proximity  of 
this  meeting  to  south-eastern  Iowa  should  call 
out  a  large  number  of  fruit  growers  from  that 
section  of  our  State. 

Specimens  of  choice  fruit  and  vegetables  arc 
solicited  for  the  exhibition  tables— especially  of 
new  varieties  or  choice  seedlings. 


Meetings  of  State  Hort.  Societies. 

Iowa  State  Hoeticultueal  Society. —The 

The  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  sixth  annual  meeting  at  Des  Moines 
commencing  on  Tuesday  evening,  January 
10th,  1871,  and  continue  three  days. 

An  Interesting  programme  will  be  prepared. 
The  best  horticultural  talent  of  the  State  will 
be  in  attendance,  and  a  profitable  meeting  is 
sure.  The  usual  arrangements  for  reaching  the 
meeting  at  reduced  rates  will  be  made  with 
railroads. 

All  who  have  au  interest  in  the  growth  of 
trees,  shrubs,  or  vines,  are  cordially  invited  to 
meet  with  us  in  Council,  Judging  from  past 
meetings  I  can  safely  say  that  no  one  will  go 
away  from  this  without  a  full  conviction  tliat 
the  time  has  beeu  profitably  and  pleasantly 
spent.    Friendly  papers  please  copy . 

D.  W.  Adams,  Sec'y. 
♦-»-♦- 

Kansas  State  IIoRTictTLTUKAL  Society.— 
The  Kansas  State  norticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  fourth  annual  meeting  in  the  town  of 
Manhattan,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  the  Cth,  7th,  and  8th  of  December, 
1870,  commencing  at  9  o'clock,  a.  ra. 

AU  State  or  local  horticultural  societies  are 
most  earnestly  invited  to  send  delegates,  and 
all  persons  interested  in  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing will  bo  cordially  welcomed,  E.specially  is 
it  requested  that  a  large  exhibition  of  fruits 
or  anything  interesting  to  the  horticulturist, 
be  made  at  this  meeting.  It  is  expected  that 
the  ditlerent  railro.ads  will  grant  the  usual  re- 
duction of  fare,  or,   at  least  issue    excursion 


tickets  Cwhich  must  be  called  for  at  the  place  of 
starting  for  the  meeting.) 

The  citizens  of  Manhattan  will  cheemuiy 
extend  their  ho.spit.alitj'  to  all  from  a  distance. 
C.  B.  Lines.  Prest. 

O.  C.  Beickett,  Sec. 


Missouri  Hort.  Society.- The  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  12  an- 
nual meeting  in  Brady's  Hall,  in  the  City  of 
St.  Joseph,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Thursday 
and  Friday,  November  29,  30,  and  December  1 
and  2,  1870.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  Delegates  of  all  Local  Horticultural  and  Ag 
ricuUural  Associations,  and  to  all  friends  of 
Horticulture  and  Pomology,  to  be  present  and 
participate  in  the  discussions. 


The  Kentucky  Strawbbery  .— The  Ken- 
tucky Strawberry  is  a  new  seedling  by  J.  S. 
Downer,  of  Fairview,  Ky.,  who  a  few  years  ago 
originated  that  very  popularand  valualjle  vari- 
ety. Downer's  Prolific,  wliich  does  admirably 
in  some  localities  about  here  where  the  Wilson 
h.as  not  proved  satisfactory.  Mr.  A.  D.  Webb, 
Vice-President  of  the  Ky.  State  Hort'l  Society, 
in  an  article  pulilished  in  the  Farmer's  Home 
.lournal  says  :  "  I  certanly  regard  the  Kentucky 
as  the  handsomest  and  most  attractive  berry  I 
ever  saw  of  the  light  colored  variety,  good  fla- 
vor, and  very  large  size. 


From  the  Iowa  Ag.  College  Farm. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Bessy,  of  the  Horticultural 
Dtpartmeut  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
Icged  Farm,  will  coutribute  monthly  to  the 
columns  of  the  next  vol.  of  the  PomolocjUt, 
1871 .  During  the  present  year  Pruf  Bessy 
has  got  matters  in  his  department  jiretty 
well  shaped  up.  "We  coufideiitly  expect 
much  of  interest  and  value  from  the  results 
of  his  experimental  oppcration,  on  the  Farm 
the  coming  year,  the  benefit  of  which  Prof. 
B.  has  kindly  promised  to  our  readers  right 
along  fresh  from  the  mint. 


Contagious  Character  of  Fire  Blight 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  an  experi- 
enced and  successful  grower  of  the  ptar,  he 
stated  that  he  had  never  failed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  fire  blight  bj^  prompt  and 
thiirough  excision  — taking  care  to  cut  low 
euougli  to  be  fully  below  all  diseased  streaks. 
On  one  occasion,  finding  that  he  was  losing  a 
new  and  valuable  sort,  he  concluded  to  bud 
other  trees  from  it  before  destroying  it,  select- 
ing shoots  for  the  buds  that  "appeared  to 
be  unafilcted.  But  he  found  they  had  al- 
ready received  the  poison  and  conveyed  it 
to  the  stncks.  Every  tree,  without  excep- 
tion, which  had  buds  inserted  from  this 
diseased  tree,  took  the  contagion  and  either 
died  down  to  the  roots  or  was  badly  aftected. 
He  alwa3'S  made  it  a  practice  to"  wash  his 
knife  thoroughly  after  cutting  a  diseased 
tree,  before  using  it  on  other  trees.  The 
failure  in  excision  may  sometimes  ari.se  from 
the  use  of  a  poisoned  knife  on  the  lower  and 
healthy  portions.  Caution  should  always  be 
used  to  avoid  thus  inoculating  healthy  trees 
or  healthy  portions  with  the  poison- — Coun- 
try GentUman. 


GujVPES. — The  Boston  Cultivator  of  the  19th 
ult.  says :  "  Grapes  of  delicious  quality  are 
still  abundant  in  market,  as  we  learn  from 
Hiland,  Smith  &  Co.,  at  07, 90, 101  in  Quincy 
Market,  and  are  selling  from  12  to  15c  a  lb. 
wholesale— a  good  place  to  get  good  fruit  for 
the    annual    Thanksgiving    Festival. 
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Chips  from  Crabdom. 


Well,  Friend  Pliillips,  you  have  driven  the 
nail  and  clinched  it  hav'nt  you  ;  but  still  it 
don't  hold.  I  le-assert  that  one  of  our  most 
enterprizirg  citizens  has  shipped  Siberian 
Crabs  to  i5urliiigto;i,  for  the  past  two  sea- 
sons, and  received  S4  00  per  bushel,  and 
what  is  more,  the  supply  was  not  equal  to 
the  demand.     So  much  fjr  the  "fith  story." 

Now,  Mr.  Phillips  touches  a  tenderer  spot 
than  my  pocket,  when  he  makes  the  pre- 
tended cpiotation,  "Can't  raise  anything  but 
crabs  at  Council  Bluffs  ?  " 

No  such  sentence  occurs  in  my  article,  and 
no  such  seutiment  is  implied.  I  did  mean 
to  be  understood  I  hat  crabs  could  be  grown 
with  less  care  than  the  choicer  varieties  of 
apples.  I  still  stand  upon  the  same  platform. 
As  well  might  a  person  think  of  going  to 
Pikes  Peak,  and  bj  able  to  pick  up  a  wagon 
load  of  auriferous  uuggc-ts  without  labor,  as 
to  think  of  raisiug  apples  without  care  aud 
labor,  and  those  "  Old  Setkrs,"  will  agree 
who  have  sufTereJ  "  trials,  vexations,  aud 
disappointments." 

So  far  from  being  one  of  the  "  can't  raise 
fruit"  kind,  I  claim  that  there  is  not  a  man 
in  Iowa  who  has  stronger  faith  in  fruit 
growing  than  I  liave,  Mr.  Adams  not  except- 
ed, and  if  my  life  is  spared  I  shall  prove  my 
faith  by  my  works.  To  further  this  end,  I 
am  making  use  of  Mr.  Adam's  short  but  most 
excellent  receipt,  which  I  believe  is  not  pat- 
ented, and  I  will  give  it  here  :  "  Was?i  the 
trees  with  brains." 

Mr.  Adams  brought  a  large  supply  from 
the  old  Bay  State,  aud  is  yearly  applying  a 
portion  of  this  Invigorator,  lusect  extermin- 
ator and  fertilizing  material.  I  have  only  to 
say  that  those  who  hive  not  already  a  suffl- 
cieu  quantity  of  this  indispensable  requisite 
had  better  not  eugagj  in  the  fruit  business. 

"  What  is  the  fruit  worth  after  you  get 
it  "     Then  you  admit  that  it  in  fruit. 

Thousands  of  bushels  are  annually  con- 
sumed ;  wc  can  therefore  safely  conclude  that 
they  are  good  for  sonirthiug.  It  is  used  for 
every  purjiose  that  other  apples  are,  aud 
when  you  purchase  tlie  next  bottle  of  cham- 
paigne,  it  is  quite  probable  that  you  will  get 
bogus,  made  from  Siberian  Crabs. 

"  None  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see," 
you  know,  but  for  fear  that  Friend  Phillips 
will  plead  real  blindness.  I  will  inform  him 
of  a  few  varieties  that  he  can  plant  in  his 
new  orchard,  as  ornamental  trees;  if  he  lias 
no  use  for  the  fruit,  the  trees  well  loaded  with 
fruit,  with  the  rich  and  varied  coloring  are 
beautiful  to  look  at,  (but  hands  off',  they  are 
of  no  earthly  account.)  At  a  rough  guess  I 
estimate  that  one  million  of  Transcendent 
crab  trees  have  been  sold  and  planted  with- 
in the  past  six  years.  (Merely  for  ornament 
of  course.)  This  deservedly  popular  variety 
you  may  place  on  your  list  as  a  market  sort. 


The  Montreal  Beauty,  you  can  plant  for  cu- 
linary purposes.  I  do  not  know  this  from 
my  own  experience,  not  having  yet  been  so 
fortunate  (?)  as  to  secure  a  "cook,"  (N.  B. — 
No  free  advertising  intended  here,)  but  I 
have  it  from  good  authority  that  it  is  espec- 
iall3'^  desirable  for  cooking.  For  the  dessert, 
you  may  write  down  Whitncy,s  No.  20, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  the  Red  Juue, 
aiid  of  flue  quality.  For  varieties  to  extend 
the  season,  try  Marengo  and  Hyslop.  So 
many  valuable  varieties  arc  being  coast  intly 
added  to  the  number,  that  this  short  list  will 
s')on  need  a  revision. 

Now,  my  friends,  plant  pIciUy  of  the 
choicest  of  fruits,  but  don't  forget  to  give  a 
la'ge  corner  to  the  improved  varieties  of 
Siberian  Crib.'S. 

H.  C.  Ray-mokd. 

Council  Bluffs. 


For  the  Western  Pumologiet. 

A  ne'w  Hydrid  Siberian  Apple— not 
Slocum's- 

Mark  Miller.— i)«ar  Sir:  B.icl  is.d  I 
send  you  three  outlines  of  a  new,  probably 
hybrid  Siberian  apple,  originated  by  myself. 
I  am  certainly  iucliued  to  think  it  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  list  of  very  hardy  fruit.=. 
The  tree  is  eight  years  old,  and  this  year 
bore  over  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  fruit,  by 
which  you  may  know  it  was  greatly  loaded, 
and  from  which  you  can  form  an  idea  of  its 
great  productiveness.  1  he  tree  is  an  exact 
Siberian  crab  in  appearance,  very  thrifty 
and  handsome.  Leaf  lilce  the  t'ibcrian  with- 
out pubeseuce  on  the  under  side,  like  the 
Transcendent.  Mix  them  together  aud  you 
could  pick  neither  out.  Wood  aud  twigs 
like  the  Large  Red  Siberian. 

The  three  outlines  given  are  of  a  medium 
size — small  and  very  small  specimens.  You 
will  notice,  the  smaller  the  fruit  the  longer 
the  stem,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  variet}'. 
The  largest  specimens  have  astern  no  longer 
than  a  short  stemed  apple.  It  appears  (the 
fruit,)  to  be  made  up  with  all  the  marked 
peculiarities  of  the  Siberian  crab,  and  com- 
mon apple.  The  color  and  bloom  of  the 
skin  is  crab,  in  thickness  like  the  apple.  The 
flesh  of  the  fruit  has  the  consistency  of  the 
apple,  with  the  crispiness,  juciness,  and  as- 
tringency  of  the  crab.  It  has  the  aroma  of 
the  crab,  the  core  of  an  apple,  the  seed  of  a 
crab,  calyx  and  stem  like  a  crab. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    FRUIT. 

Fruit  very  variable  in  size,  ranging  from 
the  size  of  the  Large  Red  Siberian  to  the 
Winesap,  but  mostly  large,  very  regular, 
round,  slightly  conical ;  surface  smooth ;  color 
dark,  bright  crimson,  with  bloom  thickly 
covered  with  large  and  small  light  dots ;  basin 
abrupt,  plated,  medium  in  depth,  closed; 
calyx  large  and  closed ;  stem  cavity  regular, 
narrow,  deep  ;  stem  slender,  from  3J^  inches 
to  very  short ;  core  wide,  clasping  the  eye ; 
seeds  numerous,  angular,  plump,  dark  brown. 


Flavor  brisk,  sub-acid,  astringent,  very  crisp, 
and  juicy.  Uses,  for  stewing  no  apple  can 
surpass  it,  for  drying  excellent,  for  dry  cider 
or  champaigue  cider,  it  will  probably  have 
no  superior.  The  fruit  has  a  strong  and  de- 
lightful fragrance.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  fruits.  It  has  been  almost  entirely 
free  from  Larvje  of  the  Codlin  moth,  in  an 
orchard  where  nearly  all  other  fruit  was 
ruined  by  them.  The  fruit  will  keep  with 
care  through  the  winter.  Its  great  value  is, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  grown 
as  far  north  as  any  of  the    Siberian    apples. 

I  propose  to  name  it  St.  Paul. 

D.  B.  WiER. 

Lacon,  lU. 

Remarks  : — We  tind  in  the  three  outlines 

received  a  great    variation    in    the    size  of 

fruit.    This  variation  may  be  the  result  of  a 

super-abundant  crop.    The    three    outlines 

measure  in  diameter  respectively,  Ifg — 2^ 

and  2/8  inches. 

-♦♦••» 

Drought  and  Grapes. 

The  Gardener's  Monthly  says  it  cannot  well 
be  too  dry  for  grapes,  and  then  goes  on  to 
say: 

"  While  even  corn  died  out  on  the  hill- 
sides, the  grape  flourished  gloriously.  Some 
we  know  took_up  our  hints.  Many  who  had 
but  flat  ground  ridged  it  up,  and  set  their 
grapes  on  these  artificial  elevations.  These 
have  had  their  reward.  But  there  are  many 
who  are  not  yet  convinced.  They  contend 
that  '  one  swallcw  does  not  make  a  summer,' 
and  the  results  of  one  dry  season  proves 
nothing.  But  we  rather  like  these  peoijle, 
and,  possibly,  though  coming  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  may  be  as  worthy  of  a  full  re- 
ward as  those  who  have  been  with  us  during 
the  full  day's  work. 

"  This  eleventh  hour  is  now  come.  An- 
other 'unprecedented'  dry  season — another 
magnificent  crop  of  grapes.  Surely  here  are 
swallows  enough  now  to  satisfy  the  most 
skeptical  that  surely  the  full  summer  of 
grape  culture  is  come.  Yet  we  shall  for 
some  time  no  doubt  have,  as  we  have  hith- 
erto heard,  the  most  roundabout  excuses  for 
failure — the  most  unreasonable  explanations 
of  why  '  our  climate  is  so  uusuitcd  to  grape 
sulture.'  We  do  not  by  any  means  believe 
that  thoroughly  dry  ground  is  the  whole 
battle  against  the  foes  of  grape  culture;  but 
we  do  most  confidently  assert  that  with  this, 
half  the  victory  is  won." 


Winter  Care  or  Plants. — A  lady  cor  - 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Triburie  thus 
writes  about  protecting  tender  plants  during 
winter : 

"  It  may  interest  some  of  yotir  lady  read- 
ers to  know  how  those  who  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  greenhouse  can  keep  their 
tender  plants  all  winter.  My  cellar  is  dry, 
cool,  and  dark.  About  the  first  of  November 
I  have  the  orange,  lemon,  petersporum  and 
oleanders  carried  into  the  cellar.  Those  are 
all  in  large  tubs,  except  the  latter  which  I 
have  placed  in  one  when  taken  in,  aud  then 
the  roots  covered  up  with  soil.  These  plants 
are  watered  ouce  a  week  while  they  are  in 
the  cellar  with  tepid  water,  aud  they  keep 
in  fine  order." 
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Have  an.  Eye  on  the  Orchard. 

Look  well  to  the  orchard,  especially  the 
young  tree?.  B'-'ware  of  rabbils  and  sheep 
above  all  other  varmints.  Tiiey  will  do  more 
damage  iu  an  orchard  of  young  trees  in  a 
few  hours  than  can  be  reiKiired  in  years- 
Are  your  orchard  treis  fenced  and  secure  from 
stock  of  all  kinds?  Unless  your  trees  are 
set  deep — five  to  seven  inches  lower  than 
they  stood  iu  the  nursjr}-— a  practice  lliat 
we  follow.and  have  done  for  year.^,  the  gf  ijund 
about  them  should  receive  a  c  rating  of  some 
kind  of  litter.  Such  a  dressing  protects  the 
roots  from  excessive  freezing,  or  sudden 
transitions  of  freezing  and  thawing.  Care 
should  be  take;i,  however,  not  to  have  such 
stuft"com3in  contact  with  llie  stem  of  the 
tree,  to  there  make  a  harb  ir  for  mice.  It  is 
best  to  defer  such  work  until  the  ground  has 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  After 
that,  there  is  not  much  danger  from  mice 
before  the  wcatlicr  begir.s  to  ]mderat(!  in 
the  latter  part  of  winter. 


The  "Wild  Biack  Cherry. 

Ed.  Western  Pomologist. — Will  the 
wild  black  cherrj'  answer  for  a  stock  on 
which  to  graft  the  Early  May  cherry  ?  Or 
■would  any  of  the  finer  varieties  of  the  cher- 
ry be  any  more  likely  to  succed  on  the  wild 
cherrj'  stock,  than  they  are  on  the  stocks 
used  by  nurserymen  ?  The  wild  black  cher- 
ry is  quite  plenty  about  me,  and  I  wish  to 
know  if  the  trees  can  be  turned  to  any  bet- 
ter account  than  to  produce  their  natural 
fruit  for  the  birds  and  boys.  By  the  way, 
is  there  any  difference  between  what  are 
called  tlie  Early  Richmand  and  the  Early 
May  cherries  ?  jAsi'En. 

Kemauks.— The  st-^ck  of  the  wild  black 
cherry  will  not  answer  for  working  upon 
the  Early  May,  or  any  other  of  the  improved 
sorts  of  the  cherry.  There  is  about  as  much 
difference  between  what  are  called  the  Early 
Richmond,  and  the  Early  May  cherrie.<,  as 
there  is  "  twixt  tweedle  dee  and  tweedle 
dura." 


How  to  Winter  Cabbages. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  tried  it,  is  well 
aTvare  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  cabbages 
good  and  .sound  throughout  the  winter 
iu  a  common  cellar.  A  dry  atmospher.', 
a  low  temperature,  and  exclusion  from  light 
are  iadispt usable  requisites  to  success  in  the 
preservation  of  cabbages  through  the  wint<  r 
and  spring  months.  We  have  seen  many 
plans  recommendul  and  tried,  but  the  mist 
successful  method  was  leaj'ned,  some  years 
ago,  from  a  German  gardener  near  Dubuque, 
The  modus  operandi  is  simply  this; 


Fkuit  in  Sitting  Rooms.— Of  the  sani- 
tary eSects  of  ripe  fruits  i:i  the  sitting  or 
sick  room.  Good  ITealtk mys:  "  We  should  be 
chary  of  keeping  ripe  fruit  in  our  sitting 
rooms,  and  cspeciallj'  b-ware  of  laying  it 
about  a  sick  chamber  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  complaint  which  somj  people  make  of 
a  faint  sensation  iu  the  presence  of  fruit,  is 
not  fanciful ;  they  may  b  really  aftectcd  by 
it,  for  two  continental  chemists  have  shown 
that  from  the'  moment  of  plucking,  apples, 
cherries,  currants,  and  other  fruits  are  sub- 
ject to  incessant  transformation.  At  first 
they  absorb  o.xygen,  thus  robbi.ig  tlie  sur- 
rounding air  of  its  vital  clement;  they  then 
evolve  carbonic  acid,  and  this  in  far  greater 
volume  than  the  purer  gas  is  absorbed,  so 
that  we  have  poison  given  us  in  the  place  of 
pure  air,  with  compound  interest,  warmth 
accelerating  it." 


C.vJlBAGE    TUENCn. 

Select  a  dry  spot  of  groui.d  in  a  sheltered 
situation.  Dig  one  or  more  trenches  two  to 
three  feet  in  width  and  eight  to  ten  inches 
in  depth— thus  maki:ig  trench  room  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  hold  the  quatitity  to  bo 
stored.  Pull  the  cabbages  and  set  them 
upright  in  the  trench  as  they  stood  in  the 
open  ground,  and  pack  with  soil  plump  up 
to  the  heads.  Make  a  low  covering  in  the 
formed  of  a  letter  ^  inverted,  with  auythi.ig 
that  may  be  at  hand  id  the  line  of  boards. 
Put  on  a  covering  of  five  or  six  inches  of 
fine,  dry  straw,  well  packed,  and  cover  it 
with  about  the  same  depth  of  earth.  Afi^er 
the  covering  of  earth  is  fairly  frozen,  and 
before  extreme  cold  weather  sets  in,  add 
more  straw,  corn  stalks,  or  some  such  mate- 
rial, according  to  the  severity  of  the  winter. 
Also  close  up  the  ends  of  the  pit  with  straw, 
removing  it  occasionally,  however,  in  mild 
weather,  to  give  ventilation,  but  not  so  as  to 
raise  the  temperature  inside  abrive  the  freez- 
ing point.  Cabbag,  s  thus  stored  are  acces- 
sible at  all  times  during  the  winter,  by 
removing  the  straw  f  )r  a  few  moments  from 
one  end  of  the  pit.  Our  Germ:in  neighbor 
always  had  goo:',  sound  cabb.igC!  for  the 
market  at  any  time  through  the  winter,  and 
along  the  spring  months  into  May — at  pa)'- 
ing  prices,  too. 

"Wintering    Beets,  Turnips,  and  Carrots. 

These  vegetables,  uulikd  the  potatoe  fnd 
cabbage,  w'U  part  with  their  natural  moist- 
ure, ai,d  wither  before  rotting,  unless  kept  | 
from  the  light  and  air.     To  keep  them  plump  ' 
and  fresh,  and  to  prever.t  them  from  becom- 
ing "corky,"  remove  the  tops  and  pack  in  j 
sandy  loam,  and  keep  in  a  cool  cellar.  In  this 
way,  if  the  right  sorts  are  grown  from  late 
plantings,  beets,  carrots,   and   turnips  will 
keep  all  winter  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
taken  from  the  field  at  harvest  time. 


Girdling  fruit   trees    miy   stimulate 
fruit  growth,  but  shortens  the  life  of  the  tree. 


The  Egyptian  Turnip  Blood  Beet. 

The  Egyptian  beet,  figured  above,  is  a  new 
sort  among  the  turnip  rooted,  and  of  recent 
introduction  into  this  country.  It  is  pro- 
nounce by  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  seed,  very  fine,  and  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  beet  family.  The 
Early  Plat  Bassano,  and  the  Early  Blood 
Turnip-rooted  beets  are  earlier,  finer  fleshed 
more  tender  and  sweeter  than  the  common 
long  blood  beets.  But  the  Egyptian  appears 
to  have  the  preference  over  all  by  those  who 
have  tried  it.  We  have  the  promise  of  some 
of  the  seed,  and  propose  to  distribute  it 
among  our  patrons,  as  stated  among  our 
premium.     We  are  told  tint  its  mediums  siz  j 

of  growth  is  about  five  inches  in  diameter. 
^>»>» 

Keeping  Pears. 

Dr.  J.  Houghton,  in  Tilton's  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  gives  the  fnUowing  method  of 
keeping  pi  ars  ; 

"I  think  pears  intended  to  be  ktpt  fir  a 
long  pi-rind  of  time,  'ay  six  montlis  or  more, 
should  bd  carefully  hand-] del' ed,  when  well 
matured  on  the  tree,  and  put  imm<'diately 
into  the  fruit  room,  with  a  timpvrature  as 
nearly  down  to  forty  degrees  as  jiossible. 
They  should  be  placed  in  shallow  boxes  or 
on  shelves,  in  such  a  manner  thiit  the  air  can 
reach  them,  and  so  they  will  not  be  bruised 
or  crushed.  The  fruit  room  should  be  kept 
constantly  at  abnut  forty  degrees;  the  air 
.should  be  ki'pt  dr_v  and  pure,  but  no  fresh  air 
should  ever  be  introduced  into  th  ■  apartment 
with  a  view  t<i  ventilation,  as  such  ventila- 
tion would  introduce  new  supplis  of  oxy- 
gen, the  destructive  ag.nt  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

In  such  a  room,  nearly  all  iierishablc  fi  uits 
will  keep  for  an  incredilily  long  period  of 
time.  The  most  delicate  pcnrs,  .sucli  as  Bart- 
lett,  nearly  tree  ripened,  will  keej)  fir  four 
months,  if  not  longer,  while  the  later  pears, 
with  tougher  skins,  will  surely  keep  for  six 
months,  and  some  nf  the  winter  pears,  I  have 
no  doubt,  perfectly  sound  for  a  yc  ar.  In 
keeping  grapes,  native  or  foreign,  I  believe 
not  so  much  success  has  been  achieved  as  in 
keeping  most  other  fruit,  though  ij  stances 
of  great  success  are  repi  rted  Singularly 
enough,  peaches,  which  are  gei'.crally  very 
perishable,  keep  surprisingly  well  in  a  cold. 
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dry  fruit  room,  and  when  brought  from  such 
a  fniit  room  iiito  a  w::riiu'r  atmosphere  are 
not  much  iiflVctcd  by  the  change. 

The  great  difficulty  in  krc;  iiig  -n-iiitcT 
pears  phuwp  and  sound,  wliich  we  liiid  Lii 
this  Climate,  is,  that  it  is  ahuost  imposMble, 
wilhout  the  aid  of  a  cold  fruit  house,  to  car- 
ry even  winter  pears  tlirough  the  hot  weath- 
er ia  October,  when  tlie  theriuometer  fre- 
quently shows  seventy  five  degrees  of  heat, 
and  no  ct-llar  or  vault  can  be  fiund  suffi- 
ciently cool  and  dr_y  to  keep  the  fruit  frum 
passing  into  a  state  of  partial  decay.  It  re- 
quires a  temperature  nearly  down  to  forty 
degrees  to  keep  pears  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  in  this  part  af  the  country  no  cel- 
lar, rocky  vault,  twenty-five  feet  deep,  or 
rocky  well,  seventy -five  feet  deep,  has  ever 
showii  a  temperature  lower  than  fifty  de- 
gree-s  or  thereabouts;  gem-rally  tlie  coldest 
lager  beer  vaults  (rocky  cavern-:,  thirty  feet 
deep),  are  coi  stajtly  at  fifty  and  filly- five  de- 
grees. 


■^ 


About  Wintering  House  Plants. 

We  know  that  mauy  of  our  lady  readers 
cultivate  house  plants,  and  no  doubt  many 
more  woulii,  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  time 
to  take  proper  care  of  them,  or  for  the  want 
of  suitable  conveniences  for  wintering  them. 

It  is  certainly  poor  encouragement,  after 
tending  such  plants  carefully  all  throngh  the 
summer,  and  thinkiug  what  a  fine  display 
they  will  make  in  the  winter,  to  have  them 
all  cut  down  just  as  we  are  beginning  to  en- 
joy them.  Where  a  person  has  choice 
plants,  with  facilities  for  cultivating  and 
preserving  them  successfully  through  the 
winter.  It  is  better  to  head  them  iii  well, 
where  practicable,  and  put  theui  awa.y  until 
spring  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  they  will  not 
freeze.  If  the  cellar  be  very  dry,  they  may 
require  watering  occasionally  during  the 
winter.  In  this  way  most  of  the  common 
house-platt  smaj'  be  kept  with  s-ifety,  and 
will  start  vigou.-ily  when  brought  out  in  the 
spring. 

Many  who  have  the  care  of  house  plants 
ia  winter,  water  them  too  much,  when  they 
are  least  able  to  throw  ofl"  the  surplus  moist- 
ure. They  should  have  all  the  light  aiid  air 
possible,  and  the  leaves  thoroughly  syringed 
or  sprinkled  every  few  days,  water  spariiig- 
ly,  unless  the  plaut  be  growing  vigorously, 
or  is  in  blossom,  in  which  case  it  will  b.-ar 
more. 

Flora  of  NewHampshike.— Dr.  Nathan 
Barrows,  of  Claremoiit,  N.  H.,  says  that  the 
fiora  ot  the  Stale  is  characterized  by  the 
abundance  of  willows,  duck-weed-<,  pond- 
weed-:,  ladies'  slippers  and  f -rns.  We  have 
1447  Howering  plants,  and  410  of  the  lower 
orders,  making  a  total  of  18.37  species  of 
plants  in  the  Stale.  'J'he  summit-;  of  New 
Hampshire  are  said  by  the  doctor  to  be 
islands  of  arctic  vegetation,  having  no  p-ir 
allel  this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Over  50 
are  found  nowhere  else  in  New  England,  4 
being  quite  common  oa  the  very  tip-lop  of 
Mount  Washington.  All  are  perenLii:ils  and 
are  in  no  wise  dwarfed  ;  70  per  ciint.  of  them 
are  found  on  similar  summits  in  Europe. 


"What  Flowers  Teach. 

Flowers  teach  us  the  tenderness  of  God's 
character.  If  lie  h-id  made  m  tliiig  of  this 
kind;  if  his  works  had  be-n  for  hM\-  utility 
auj-  coarse  aad  more  substantial  creation 
oidy,  tlie  tender  .side  of  the  Uivine  character 
would  have  fail.;d  of  the  revelation  it  now 
has  in  nature.  You  cannot  come  across  a 
delicate,  trembli;ig  llowir  in  the  shade  of  a 
wood,  so  small  that  your  h  el  could  crush 
out  its  lif;  with  oiie  cari  h  ss  step,  but  that 
you  will  think  how  gentle  Uo.l  must  be,  who 
made  this  flower  in  its  exquisite  beauty  to 
live  there,  ai  d  daily  cares  for  it  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  His  provid'-nce. 

Following  the  same  id:  a,  the  sl.'ep  of  the 
flowers  touches  our  sympathies.  Many  of 
these  at  Light  will  f  ild  th  ir  j^etals  closely 
togetlr  r,  and  hke  the  dariiLgs  (.f  a  kind 
mother,  rqiose  Iru.-tfnlly  in  the  care  of  their 
Creator.  And  during  th' lo.g,  daik  night, 
they  gathir  the  dews  which  distil  in  the 
quiet  air,  and  wdi  u  day  coines,  the  first 
beams  of  tiK'  morning  fdl  on  millions  of 
glittering  drop^-,  and  flash  b  ckfrom  leaf,  and 
bud,  and  petal,  and  grassy  blade,  in  sueh 
brilliance  that  the  wholj  waving  and  nod- 
ding field  of  blooming  beauty  se^ms  dress,  d 
ia  gems  more  resplendant  than  any  dream 
of  orie.:tal  magnificence. — Stlectcd. 


LiLiuM  AuRATiM. — Of  this  superb  lily, 
several  varieties  have  b.eu  sent  out  from 
Japan,  and  are  appear!;  g  in  the  caialogues 
of  the  iiiu'ser3'men,  especially  in  Europe. 
We  have  had  several  ourselves,  but  find  that 
they  are  not  permanent,  at  least  with  us.  Of 
this  we  have  a  notable  instance  in  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  in  which  about  two-thirds 
of  the  golden  stripe  in  the  middle  of  the 
petals  is  of  a  deep  crimson  color.  Last  j'ear 
a  plant  in  our  possession  came  true,  but  this 
year  it  produced' flowers  which  were  pure 
white,  with  golden  stripes,  but  not  a  particle 
of  any  other  cokir,  the  very  .spots  being 
wanting. 

We  mention  this  to  avoid  disappointment  on 
the  part  of  those  whimiy  purcliase  some  of 
these  varieties,  and  to  ijrevent  ae.y  accusation 
of  deception  being  brought  against  the 
nurserymen  or  florists  who  may  liave  the  m 
to  sell.  Our  experience  with  tliem  is  i  hat  in 
some  seasoi.s  they  come  correct,  and  ia  other 
seasons  vary  in  their  characteristie's. — 
Hearth  and  Home, 


What  is  a  Flower  ? 

Flowers  are  merely  leaves,  so  arrar.gad  as 
to  proleel  tlie  vital  orga..s  within  them,  and 
color;  d  so  as  ta  attract  i.isects  to  scatter  the 
fertilizoig  pollen,  and  to  rjfleet  and  absorb 
the  liglit  anil  heat  of  the  sun  for  ripening 
the  seeel. 

We  see  the  whole  gradual  process  of  the 
change  of  th.;  common  leaf  ia  all  the  pans 
of  a  flower,  most  beaut  fally  displayeel  in  the 
flower  of  the  common  white  poiallily.  The 
outermost  circle  of  jk  tals  is  greenish,  ap- 
proaching the  herbaceous  texture  and  c.ilor 
of  the  calyx ;  tlu  next  circles  are  purer  and 
more  succuLnt,  anil  the  innermost  ones  are 
snowy  white,  entirely  cellular,  and  begi.i  to 
show  rudimeats  of  an  auth./r  at  their  points. 
Gradually  the  petals  becmue  smaller  and 
narrower,  while  tiie  anthers  on  tlirir  sum- 
mits bcune  more  distinct,  until  at  length 
the  usual  tliread-like  filameats,  and  goldeu 
dusty  authrs  of  p. -i  feet  slameus  ajipear  in 
the  iicart  of  the  flower. — Tlu:  Gardener. 


ArriiE  Poetry. — A  thirsty  wag,  imitat- 
ing what  Josh  Billings  calls  "poetic  prose," 
wrote  the  following:  "  Pic'ii  apples  iiosv, 
and  cidiT  make,  aael  through  a  barrel  juice 
it;  then  g^l  a  straw,  without  ;.  flaw,  and 
tliroush  tlie  straw  reduce  it.'. 


Myrtle-Leaved  Orange. 

This  is  a  plant  selelom  seen  iu  our  green- 
hou.ses,  but  should  be  in  every  collection  of 
plants  for  winter  flowering.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  budding  at  the  proper  season 
on  seedling  stocks,  planted  iu  the  open 
ground.  Under  such  condition.s,  success  is 
nearly  as  certain  as  with  the  peach. 

In  two  yi_ars  from  the  bud,  this  orange 
forms  nice  compact  plants,  and  flowers  pro- 
fusely. The  small,  intensely  green  leaves 
contrast  so  finely  with  its  pure  auel  fragrant 
flowers  that  each  little  sprig  is  a  boquet  in 
itself  Other  varieties  of  orange  have  leaves 
too  large,  which  are  often  of  a  sickly  green. 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  orange,  our  practice 
is  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  pots  into  the 
open  ground  every  second  season.  If  this 
practice  is  pursued  every  year,  the  plants 
grow  too  strongly  to  flower  well,  so  they  are 
kept  iu  pots  alternately  and  plunged  to  the 
rims  in  the  open  border.  The  fruit  is  small, 
and  of  no  value  except  for  ornament. 


Martins  vs.  Caterpillars. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Oazelte 
says:— "I  had  a  martin  box  near  my  orchard 
this  season,  I  observeel  the  tents  of  these 
caterpillars,  forming  on  several  difl'erent  ap- 
ple trees,  which  were  neglected  through  the 
hurry  of  farm  work,  but  to  my  surprise  they 
all  had  disappeared  without  my  help.  Hav- 
ing a  wild  cherry  tree  near  my  orchard, 
which  had  been  much  troubled  with  tent 
worms,  I  noticed  the  martins- in  great  num- 
liers  flying  about  this  tree.  In  watching 
their  motions  I  soon  eliscovered  that  they 
were  devouring  the  tent  worms.  Hence  I 
could  easily  irjfer  what  had  become  of  those 
on  m.y  apple  trees.  If  any  one  would  free 
himself  from  this  pest,  it  cau  be  done,  I 
think,  by  keeping  a  number  of  martin  boxes 
jn  or  near  his  orchard." 


Cf.ouD  OF  BoTTERFLiES. — An  Exchaugc 
pni)er  says: — O.ie  evening  near  the  first  of 
this  mouth  several  gentlemen  at  the  Virgin- 
ia Military  Institute  saw  a  strange  flight  of 
butterflies.  The  column  was  fifty  yards 
wide  and  stretched  across  the  horizen  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  were  of  the 
large,  broad-wing  kind.  They  seemed  wea- 
ry, and  several  lighted  on  the  buildings, 
rested,  and  then  resumed  their  journey. 


The  Cabbage  Worm. — Our  exchanges 
fnun  the  Eistern  States  speak  of  the  ravages 
of  a  new  worm  that  infests  the  cabbage. 
About  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  other  localties 
where  large  Ciuantities  are  raised,  the  total 
destruction  of  many  plantations  is  complete. 
The  worms  are  so  numerous  that  the  entire 
head  of  the  plant  is  eateu  out  in  a  few  hours. 


C0RR.\NT  Borer.— The  Minnesota  papers 
complain  of  the  depredations  of  the  currant 
bore  iu  some  localities  iu  that  State. 
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Sbonid  Tree*  be  Pruned?    No.  1. 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 

This  very  important  question,  should  trees  be 
pruned  ?  appears  to  be  simple  and  readily  answered. 
But  should  we  carefully  consider  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  pruned  and  the  immediate  and  future 
effect  produced  thereby,  it  would  be  Tery  difficult  to 
give  a  ready  and  reasonable  reply.  We  are  tenac- 
ious of  well  established  opinions  sanctioned  by  long 
usage.  We  look  upon  innovation  with  prejudice 
however  true  and  philosophical  it  may  be.  This 
has  been  the  fate  of  almost  every  progressive  idea, 
and  fortuuate  is  the  person  who  escapes  its  anathema. 
We  were  brought  up  in  the  school  of  popular  opin- 
ion and  taught  to  prune  for/or»»,  for  vigor,  for  tnood, 
for  fruit,  for  lieidth,  and  finally  for  to  transplant  suc- 
cessfully. We  spent  almost  a  life-time  in  its  practice 
and  enforcing  its  precepts.  How  plain  and  simple 
appeared  its  philo.sophy!  Who  could  doubt  its 
teaching  when  he  had  the  living  specimens  before 
him? 

"Oh  vain  man  that  thou  art,"  having  but  one  side 


of  the  question  before  you,  how  could  you  see  the 
result  of  the  opposite?  Like  the  physician  who  had 
just  completed  his  course  of  instruction,  takes  his 
lancet  and  pill-bag  in  hand  an.xiously  looking  for  a 
case  that  he  may  display  his  skill,  giving  all  the 
credit  to  his  timel}'  aid,  never  thinking  that  nature 
performed  tlw  cure  in  spite  of  his  metliciue.  To  fully 
show  the  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  this  suliject 
we  will  give  an  extract  of  a  di.scussiou  thattookplace 
at  Philadelphia,  before  the  Peun.sylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Feb.,  51h,  1807,  after  the  reading  of 
our  essay  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Pruning  "  in  Garde- 
ner's Monthly,  April,  1867.  "Dr.  Stayman's  essay  was 
listened  to  by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience,  at  the 
Hail  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  at  its  close,  a 
very  animated  discussion  ensued,  which  we  regret 
that  our  space  will  not  allow  our  giving  in  full. 
Every  speaker  however  united  in  disagreeing  with 
Dr.  Stayman,  that  pruning  at  transplanting  was  an 
injury.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  of  them  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  pruning  at  transplanting 
was  the  only  way  to  save  the  lives  of  trees  that  had 
been  injured  in  digging-  The  instances  cited  by 
Dr.  Stayman,  of  trees  dj'ing  which  were  pruned,  and 
of  those  living  when  unpi'uned,  seemed  to  stagger 
the  speakers,  but  it  was  so  opposed  to  their  experi- 
ence' that  they  argued  there  must  have  been  some 
difference  beside  the  pruning,  overlooked  by  Dr. 
Stayman ;  and  others  argued,  perhaps  the  Kansas 
district  has  some  peculiar  action.  The  proposition 
of  Dr.  S.  that  pruning  weakens  vitality  in  some  de- 
grees, and  often  to  an  injurious  extent,  also  interest- 
ed the  speakers,  a  majority  of  whom  sustained  this 
view  of  the  essayist,  although  to  many  of  them  it 
was  presented  for  the  fir.st  time  in  this  shape.  The 
essay  was  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributed to  the  Society,  and  though  so  many  disa- 
greed with  some  of  the  views  expressed,  the  tlianks 
of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  the  auth- 
or for  his  very  suggestive  essay." 

Here  we  have  the  most  able  and  intelligent  Horti- 
cultural Society  oppose  our  views  of  not  priming  at 
transplanting,  although  in  other  instances  they  ad- 
mit "  pruning  weakens  vitality  in  some  degree."  No 
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wonder  that  tlie  public  are  unwilliug  to  try  it  after 
receiving  the  condemnation  of  such  an  intelligent 
body  of  hnrticnltnrists,  altliougli  so  easily  demon- 
strated by  a  trial. 

Of  all  the   reasons  given  tor  pruning,   there  are 
none  so  unphilosophical,  as  those  given  at  trans- 
planting ;  that  is  to  "  balance  the  frfp  to  the  roots," 
which  in  plain  language  means  you  have  cut  off  the 
roots,  lino  cut  off'  the  tops  iu  like   proportion.    Now 
what  sliould  you  think  of  such  advice  given  in  law, 
physic,  or  morals,  to  say  we  have  made  a  case,  now 
produce  an  other  to  cure  it.     But  admitting   for  ar- 
gument sake  the  truth  of  your  position,  suppose  you 
did  not  cut  off  the  roots,  then  according  to  your  own 
argument  you  have  no  tops  to  l)alauce, — pray  then 
why  do  you  cut  them   off?    The   ready  answer  is, 
"  you  know  we   have  another  vital  and  important 
rule  we  must  not  forget,  that  is,  when  we  transplant 
a  tree  the  roots  cannot   support  as  much   top  in  its 
new   position  as  it  could  before  being  removed, 
therefore  we  must  cut  off  and  thin  out  the  top  so 
there  will  be  a  less  number  of  buds  to  support,  then 
those  left  will  make  a  more   vigorous  growth,   and 
the  tree  will  not  become  exhausted,   and   dry  up  by 
excessive  evaporation   as  it   would   otherwise  do." 
All  this  theory  appears  on  paper  well  enough  but  who 
has  demonstrated  one  particle  of  it  true  in  practice? 
It  may  however  be  a  fact  that  each  bud  left  will  make 
more  growth  thau   each  bud   would   Lave  done  if 
none  had  been  removed,  but  what  does  that  prove 
in  sustaining  your  theory?   No  mori^  thau  fift\' buds 
making  eight  inches  growth  are  only  equal  to  two- 
hundred  buds  making  two  inches  growth.     Then 
what   have  you  gained  by  giving  the  growth  to  a 
few    buds   instead    of  the    whole  number.     If  the 
aggregate  growth  is  no  less,  then  why  should  it 
become  exhausted  and  dry  up  by  evaporation  any 
sooner.    Why  do   not  evergreens,  which  evaporate 
more,   require  the   same  kind  of  treatment  if  your 
premises  are  correct  ?    The  fact  is,  your  [iremises  are 
false,  aud   although  j-ou    may  reason  upon  them 
correctly  and  logically,  yet  your  deductions  will  be 
incorrect.     That  is  the  reason  why  one  part  will 
not  agree  with  the  other,  andvou  must  liave  diflVrent 
rules  and  exceptions  to  them. 
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Fonrtli   Aunaal    meetlnji;   at   IVIaiiltattan,    Dec. 
6tlii,  7tb  and  Stii,  1870. 

Bt  the  Associate  Epitoh. 

The  Society  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  v.,  at  the  Baptist 
Church.  Dr.  W.  H.  Ilowsley  in  lln  chair,  he  being 
elected  by  the  Board  and  on  acciint  of  the  resig- 
nation of  President  W.  Tanner  on  account  of  ill 
health.     Prayer  by  Kev.  Storrs,  ot  (Juindora. 

The  Vice  President,  C.  B.  Lines,  then  read  his 
opening  address,  which  was  listened  to  by  a  large 


and  intelligent  audience  which  was  an  able  produc- 
tion aud  was  well  received,  wliich  we  have  not  room 
to  give  at  present. 

The  Constitutiini  was  so  amended  as  to  have  a 
semi-annual  meeting  iu  June,  at  such  iilace  as  the 
Board  may  think  best. 

.4.FTEUN00N   SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  met  at  3  p.  m..  Dr.  J.  Stay- 
man  in  the  chair.     Dr.  W.  H.  Howsley  then  read  an 
essay  on  the  Pear  and   its  culture,  which  we  are 
sorry  we  cannot  give  in  full.    He  said  it  was  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  fruits  now  in  cultivation. 
Everybody  loves  it.      In  flavor   it  is  unsurpassed. 
The  tree  is  tall,  long  lived  and  hardy.    From  the 
indication  of  its  roots,  it  is  best  adapted  to  a  deep 
shaley,  gravelly,  dry  clay  soil.     Rich  bottom  soil  is 
unfavorable  to  it,  they  grow  too  rapidly,  and  do  not 
mature  the  wood.     Sudden  changes  in  the  Fall  then 
injure    the   wood,   causing    the   blight;    which    is 
proved    by   California  having   no  sudden  changes 
in   the   tall    and    no    blight.       Downing,    and    all 
able      authors      agree      with      him      that     it      is 
caused  by  froz8n    sap    rupturing    the    vessels.— 
It     was     not    produced    by    insects    or    fungus, 
although  they  may  be  sometimes  present  as  scaven- 
gers feeding  on  decay.    One  of  the  most  remote  caus- 
es of  blight  is  e.ccesmc  pruninfj  and  an  unuMud  rain 
fw'l,  but  the   immediate  cause   is  always  traceable 
to  the  previous  sea.son's  growth  of  immature  wood, 
and  sudden  cluinfies  in  thef<dl,  freezing  and  rupturing 
tlie  sap~  vessels.      He  also  said  there   was  another 
blight  cau.sed  bythe  heat  of  summer  heating  the  sap, 
and  is  sun-scald  blight,  that  takes  place  in  July  and 
August,  on  the   south  side   of  the  trunks  of  tall 
pruned  trees.     The  prevention  of  the  disease  is  in 
planting  slow-growing  kinds,  or  on  poor  soil,  and 
avoiding   everything  which   makes    excessive  late 
wood-growth,  and  then  look  to  "Him  who  tempers 
the  wind."     The  amount  of  fruit  a  tree  should  bear 
should  be  no  more  than  the  tree  can  perfect  and  ma- 
ture well.     Gather  the  fruit  a  few  days  before  ripe, 
and  place  it  in  a  fruit  room  to  ripen.    Never  shake 
off  the  fruit,  hand  pick  it.    Assortit  always  well  for 
market— if  mixed,  it  will  not  bring  half  price. 

None  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee  reported  ex- 
cept Dr.  J.  Stayman,  of  Leavenworth,  which  report 
was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  called  loudly 
for  at  its  conglusicm  for  publication.  It  was  handed 
over,  and  published  in  the  Manhattan  Standard. 
This  report  conflicted  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hows- 
ley,  on  blight,  and  a  very  animated  discussion  en- 
sued, which  continued  the  entire  afternoon.  Dr. 
Stayman  advocating  that  excessive  rain  always  pre- 
ceded blight,  which  gorged  the  sap  vessels  and  pro- 
duced reyitable  apojilej'y;  that  in  a  country  with  but 
little  rain,  (as  California)  blight  is  unknown,  and 
previous  to  1860,  unknown  in  Kansas.  But  in  the 
last  five  years  we  have  had  an  annual  increase  of 
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rain  fall  of  more  than  eleven  Inches,  and  with  it  fol- 
lowed the  blight.  When  this  increase  of  rain  has 
not  taken  place  in  Kansas  there  has  been  no  blight, 
and  a  soil  or  location  thoroughly  drained  and  dry 
was  indispensible  to  the  successful  culture  of  the 
Pear.     At  the 

EVENING    SESSION, 

Capt.  James  Christian  read  a  very  interesting  essay 
on  Floriculture,  which  was  too  good  and  witty  for 
us  to  attempt  to  describe  or  give  even  the  substance 
of,  which  wc  may  hereafter  procure  for  publication. 
Following  it,  Dr.  J.  Stayman  was  called  on  by  the 
Chair,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  persons,  to  give 
an  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Pruning,  which  was 
read  before  a  large  and  intelligent  audience,  causing 
a  very  animated  di.scussion  the  whole  of  the  eve- 
ning. The  substance  of  the  essay  commences  in  the 
PoMOLOOiST,  January,  under  the  head,  "  Should 
Trees  be  Pruned"  and  will  be  continued  through 
its  pages  until  completed — which  wc  hope  will  be 
carefully  read  and  digested. 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING. 

There  were  several  verbal  reports  made.  One  by 
Prof.  Kelsey,  stating  that  the  fruit  trees  had  went 
into  winter  quarters  in  good  condition.  That  all 
the  trees  in  full  bloom  in  April  last  were  killed  by 
the  frost.  In  some  situations  they  had  done  well 
were  not  so  much  advanced ;  and  in  late-blooming 
varieties,  as  the  Jennett,  done  well.  But  the  fruit 
in  general  was  very  much  injured,  and  half  of  the 
strawberries  and  peaches  were  destroyed.  Sir.  Soule, 
of  Lawrence,  made  a  similar  verbal  report  about  to 
the  same  effect. 

Dr.  Howsley  also  made  a  report  from  one  of  our 
most  extensive  fruit  merchants  of  Leavenworth, 
stating  that  this  season  there  was  shipped  to  Kansas 
over  #200,000  worth  of  green  fruit;  showing  the 
great  demand  and  want  of  supply  this  season, 
and  if  it  had  been  cheap  much  more  would  have 
been  consumed ;  and  that  there  was  no  fruit  shipped 
here  that  surpassed  the  fruit  of  1869  in  size,  variety, 
quality  and  keeping ;  giving  great  encouragement  to 
the  fruit-grower  here ;  showing  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  fruit  with  the  increase  of  im- 
migration, which  will  continue  to  increase  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  revision  of  the  fruit  list  then  commenced  with 
the  Strawberry.  Wilson's  was  the  only  one  recom- 
mended for  general  cultivation,  and  Downer  Prolific 
for  trial. 

Raspberry— The  Large  Miami  Black  Cap  or  Mam- 
moth Cluster,  and  Doolittle,  were  recommended  for 
general  cultivation. 

The  Blackberry  list  embraced  Kittatinny  only,  for 
general  cultivation. 

Currants  for  general    cultivation :     Red    Dutch, 
White  Grape,  and  White  Dutch. 
Gooseberries :  Houghton  Seedling  and  Cluster. 


APTEHNOON   SESSION. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  the  election  of 
officers,  which  resulted  in  the  following : 

Prmdent — Dr.  W.  M.  Ilowsle^'. 

Vice  President— P\-oi.  B.  F.  Mudge. 

Secretary — G.  C.  Brackett. 

Treasurer— %.  T.  Kelsey. 

The  next  in  order  was  an  essay  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gale, 
read  by  Rev.  R.  D.  Parker,  Mr.  Gale  being  too  un- 
well to  attend  the  meeting. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  do  justice  to  this  essay,  as 
it  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever  heard  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  hope  to  be  able  to  give  it  in  full  in  our 
journal  hereafter. 

After  the  reading  of  it,  Mr.  R.  S.  Elliott,  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  was  called  upon  and  gave  us  a 
short  dissertation  on  the  importance  of  forest  cul- 
ture in  Kansas,  of  what  he  was  doing  and  going  to 
do  in  that  respect  in  the  West  on  the  railroad  lands, 
and  induce  others  to  plant  trees.  He  expected  the 
settlers  along  the  railroad  lands  would  engage  in 
planting,  and  co-operate  with  him,  for  the  general 
good.  The  Chestnut,  Cottonwood,  Maple  and  Elm 
were  highly  spoken  of,  and  the  European  Larch. 

THUKSDAY   MOBNING. 

The  revision  of  the  apple  list  being  in  order,  the 
following  varieties  were  recommended— those  with 
two  stars  for  general  crltivation ;  those  with  one 
star  highly  recommended,  and  those  with  a  dash, 
on  trial : 

Red  June  **  Kansas  Keeper  * 

Early  Harvest  *  Fall  Wine  — 

Cooper's  E.  White  *  Fameuse  * 

Sweet  June  *  Rome  Beauty  * 

Red  Astrachan  *  Bailey  Sweet  * 

Maiden  Blush  **  Hays'  Wine  * 

McAflec's  Nonesuch  **      Ortley  * 
Mo.  Pippin  *  Gilpin  * 

Sweet  Romanite  *  Jonathan  * 

W.  W.  Peanuain  *  Kirby  Red  * 

Wine  Sap  **  Waguer  * 

Ben  Davis  *  Lowell  ** 

Willowtwig  **  A.  S.  Pearmain  ** 

Smokehouse  * 


Standa/rds. 
Bartlett  ** 
Seckel  ** 
Flemish  Beauty  * 
Doyenne  d'Ete  — 
White  Doyenne  * 
Belle  Lucrative  * 
Howell  — 
Lawrence  — 
Sheldon  — 


PEAKS. 

Swarf. 
Rostiezer  — 
T3'son  * 

Doj'cnnc  Boussock  ** 
Swan's  Orange  — 
Beurre  Diel  — ' 
Duchesse  d'Angoulerce ' 
Howell  * 
Easter  Beurre  — 
Lawrence  * 


LAST    EVENINO   SESSION. 

The  resignation  of  our  former  President,  Wm. 
Tanner,  of  Leavenworth,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
was  read  and  accepted.  When  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  for  the  earnest  and  faithful 
manner  he  discharged  his  duty  while  President  of 
the  Society  since  its  first  organization.    Who,  we 
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may  further  say,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  calling 
forth  its  first  meeting  and  organization. 

The  balance  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  "A 
talk  on  Eonrgreeiis,  hy  Robert  Douglass,  Wankegan, 
lUiiwis.  He  said  that  it  was  generally  believed  that 
evergreens  did  not  transplant  well,  but  that  was  a 
great  mistake,  they  transplant  as  well  as  decidu- 
ous trees,  if  done  at  the  proper  time.  Early  in  the 
spring  is  the  best  time,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  before  the  trees  start.  Some  wait  until 
the  buds  are  about  bursting,  but  that  is  too  late, 
they  will  not  make  as  much  growth  and  mature 
their  terminal  buds  so  well,  because  they  stop  grow- 
ing soon  in  the  season,  about  July,  therefore  if  you 
plant  soon  the  tree  is  ready  to  start  growing  at  the 
proper  time,  and  it  will  make  better  growth  and 
become  better  established. 

The  principal  thing  in  transplanting  is  to  put 
them  firm  in  the  ground,  you  cannot  pack  the  soil 
too  tight,  particularly  if  the  soil  is  light.  I  should 
think  in  soil  like  Kansas  it  may  be  tramped  down 
tight,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  roots ;  I  have  seen 
more  trees  lost  by  loose  planting  than  from  al- 
most any  other  cause.  The  roots  must  not  be  let  get 
dry ;  grout  or  puddle  the  roots  as  soon  as  received, 
and  then  plant  immediately,  before  they  dry ;  plant 
some  deeper  than  when  in  the  nursery,  elevate  the 
center  of  the  hole  a  little  to  set  the  tree  on,  then 
spread  the  roots  out  and  fill  in  compactly  among-  all 
tlie  fine  roots,  and  particularly  under  the  tree,  so  it 
will  not  sink.  The  whole  substance  of  successful 
evergreen  transplanting  may  be  embraced  in  a  few 
words,  plant  eaiii/  in  the  spring,  never  allow  the 
roots  to  become  dry,  and  pack  the  grmmd  tight,  so 
they  cannot  shake  about  or  move  by  the  winds. 
He  also  gave  the  method  of  raising  evergreens  by 
seed ;  but  that,  he  said  was  a  very  delicate  operation 
without  some  practical  experience.  In  his  first  ex- 
perience he  lost  every  one ;  but  by  degrees  he  im- 
proved, and  now  he  does  not  find  much  ditficulty. 
The  young  plants  must  be  shaded  by  lath,  cloth,  or 
brush,  the  first  year  at  least.  He  sows  in  the  spring 
until  May,  in  beds  four  feet  wide,  broadcast,  and 
rakes  in  and  shades. 

He  also  advised  liurserymen  and  others  who 
plant  largely,  to  bed  out  the  plants  from  three  to 
six  inches,  to  set  them  with  a  dibble  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  apart,  shade  them  the  first  season, 
and  work  with  a  hoe.  The  earth  sliould  be  drawn 
up  to  the  plants  at  the  last  hoeing  of  the  first  season 
to  prevent  heaving  out  in  winter.  In  two  years 
from  planting  they  will  be  nice  stocky  trees,  averag- 
ing aboiU  one  foot  in  height,  and  may  then  be  plant- 
ed in  nursery  rowsthreeor  four  feet  apart,  or  in  shel- 
ter belts  and  hedges.  Three  years  old,  six  to  nine 
inches  may  be  planted  immediately  into  three  or 
four  feet  rows. 


For  hedges  and  screens  not  intended  to  grow 
higher  than  eight  feet,  plant  American  Arbor  Vitse. 

For  hedges  and  screens  plant  Norway  Spruce. 

For  wind-breaks,  sheltering-orchards,  &c.,  plant 
Scotch  Pine,  or  Norway  Spruce. 

For  timber,  plant  European  Larch,  Scotch  Pine, 
White  Pine  and  Norway  Spruce. 

For  ornamental  planting,  use  Norwaj'  Spruce 
more  freely  than  any  other  Evergreen. 

He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  European  or  Tyro- 
lese  Larch,  (Larix.  Euro  pea,)  of  De  Candolle,  as  un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable  timber  tree  for  extens- 
ive planting,  comliining  the  ilurability  of  the  Red 
Cedar  with  rapidity  ot  growth,  extreme  hardiness, 
freedom  from  disease  and  adaptability  tir  almost 
every  variety  of  soil. 

It  has  proved  more  profitable  in  Great  Britain 
than  any  other  timber,  and  is  now  planted  more 
extensively  than  all  others  combined.  A.  J.  Drown- 
ing said ;  "  For  picturesque  beauty  the  Larch  is 
almost  unrivaled.  The  extremely  rapid  growth  of 
this  tree  when  planted  on  thin,  barren  and  dry 
soils,  is  another  great  merit.  The  Larch  is  the 
great  timber  tiee  of  Europe  ;  its  wood  is  remarka- 
bly heavy,  strong  and  durable,  exceeding  in  all 
these  qualities  the  best  English  Oak.  To  these  it  is 
said  to  add  the  peculiarity  of  being  almost  uninflam- 
mable, and  resisting  the  influence  of  heat  for  a  long 
time.  The  Larch  is  unquestionably  the  most  endur- 
ing timber  that  we  have.  To  prove  the  value  of 
the  Larch  as  a  timber  tree,  several  experiments 
have  been  made  in  the  river  Thames.  Posts  of 
equal  thickness  and  strength,  some  of  Larch  and 
others  of  Oak,  were  driven  down  facing  the  river 
wall,  where  they  were  alternately  covered  with 
water  by  effect  of  the  tide,  and  then  left  dry  by  its 
fall.  This  species  of  alternation  is  the  most  trying 
of  all  circumstances  for  the  endurance  of  timber, 
and  accordingly  the  Oaken  posts  decayed  and  were 
twice  renewed,  while  those  of  the  Larch  remained 
altogether  unchanged." 

So  far  as  the  Larch  has  been  tried  in  this  country 
it  has  been  healthy  and  grown  more  rapidly  than 
in  Europe.  Wo  are  unable  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr. 
Douglass'  remarks,  they  were  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  upon  that  subject  ever  contributed  to 
our  Society,  and  at  the  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  by  the  Society  to  Mr.  Douglas,  for  his 
able  instructions  on  Evergreens. 

Then  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  the  Society 
to  the  citizens  of  Manhattan,  for  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  shown  the  members  of  our  Society,  dur- 
ing our  stay  amongst  them. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Lawrence 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  December,  1871,  when  a 
free  hall  and  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  would 
be  tendered  to  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  able  horticul- 
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turist8  and  others,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ani- 
mated and  interesting  tlie  Society  ever  held,  and 
much  praise  is  due  the  Professor  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  the  citizens  of  Manhattan,  and 

the  Press. 

*   »  * 

Report  or  the  Ad  Interim  Committee. 

Mr.  President  :  Having  been  appointed  at  our 
last  meeting  one  of  the  Ad  Intcrndn  Committee 
we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  past  year  has  been  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  heat  also  moisture  and  dryness. 

The  winter  wa.s  mild  and  dry,  yet  it  was  marked 
with  sudden  changes  injurious  to  some  of  the  fruit. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  and  from  the  18th  to  the 
20th  of  February,  the  temperature  suddenly  sunk 
respectively  51  and  58  degrees,  which  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  budded  Peaches,  as  CO  degrees  is  the 
maximum  of  a  sudden  change  the  peach  will 
endure. 

The  apple  and  all  other  fruits  came  through  the 
winter  safely  as  they  will  endure  in  their  dormant 
state  a  much  greater  change  without  injury,  but  in 
a  partially  developed  state  will  endure  no  more,  as 
the  following  instance  will  show  : 

April  opened  warm  and  continued  mild  until  the 
13th,  when  a  strong  wind  set  in  from  the  southwest 
and  increased  to  a  gale  on  the  13th,  and  prevailed 
up  to  the  14th,  which  raised  the  temperature  to  87 
degrees  and  prematurely  developed  the  fruit-buds, 
when  the  wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  north- 
west which  reduced  the  temperature  to  18  degrees 
before  it  ceased. 

This  sudden  change  of  (i!)  degrees  destroyed  nearly 
all  of  our  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries,  more 
than  half  the  strawberries,  Concord  grapes  and 
other  small  fruit,  also  the  balance  of  the  peaches 
left,  except  those  just  about  ready  to  open  their 
buds,  and  the  few  apples  found  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  Hooker.  We  were  not  only  deprived  of 
a  crop  of  fruit  but  soon  after  it  came  another  disaster 
which  appeared  at  one  time  to  threaten  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  our  ijear  trees  and  also  many  of  the  apple 
trees. 

This  disease  called  the  hliyht  made  its  appearance 
among  us  about  5  years  ago ;  and  has  apparently 
been  on  the  increase. 

From  observations  made  here  we  find  it  has 
shown  its  worst  stage  between  the  10th  of  May  and 
the  10th  of  June.  To  ascertain  'if  possible  the 
cause  of  its  being  more  particularly  confined  to  that 
period,  we  resorted  to  our  meteorological  observa- 
tions in  hope  of  finding  something  peculiar  in  the 
atmospheric  influences  confined  to  that  period, 
which  we  believe  the  following  table  will  show : 
In  1866  it  rained  during  above  period  8.39  in. 
"    1867  "  "  "  "        7.15    " 

"    1868  "  "  "  "        6.86    " 

"    1869  "  "  "  "        7.57    " 

"    1870  "  "  "  "        7.01    " 


The  average  amount  of  rain  for  5  years  being 
7.39  inches  which  had  fallen  within  a  period  of  four 
days  at  a  mean  temperature  of  04.5  degrees. 

Now  if  we  take  the  average  of  May  for  the  same 
period  of  time,  we  find  but  5.63  inches,  and  if  we 
take  the  mean  temperature  of  June  we  find  but  5.23 
inches  of  rain.  Here  we  find  in  the  result  about 
two  inches  more  rain-fall  during  the  period  of  the 
blight  than  we  do  either  immediately  before  or  after 
it. 

Whether  this  excessive  rainfall  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  blight  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  dis- 
cuss, but  there  is  one  thing,  however,  very  peculiar 
about  it.  Previous  to  1865  there  was  nothing 
known  of  the  blight  in  Kansas,  neither  is  there  any 
record  of  as  much  rain  during  the  same  period  of 
time^ 

From  observations  made  at  Ft.  Leavenworth  for 
20  years  previous  to  1860  the  average  amount  of 
rain  was  for  the  spring  7.33,  summer  13.03,  fall  7.57, 
winter  3.42  ;  total  31.34  inches.  From  observations 
made  by  us  the  last  5  years  we  find  the  following  : 
spring  10.95,  summer  16.29,  fall  8.54,  winter  6.82, 
total  43.60  inches.  Here  we  find  an  annual  increase 
of  rain  of  11.36  inches  in  the  last  5  years  distributed 
as  follows : 

Spring  3.63,  summer  3.36,  fall  .97,  winter  3.40 
inches. 

This  increase  of  rain  is  not  confined  to  Leaven- 
worth County  but  in  common  to  the  whole  State. 

At  Ft.  Riley  previous  to  1860  the  mean  amount 
of  rain  was :  spring  5.62  summer  10.68,  fall  5.87, 
winter  2.73,  total  34.90  inches.  The  last  5  years  at 
Manhattan  it  was:  spring  6.03,  .summer  13.96,  fall 
6.83,  winter  2.54,  total  30.35  inches. 

Here  we  have  an  annual  increase  of  rain  in  Riley 
county  of  5.45  inches  for  the  last  five  years,  corres- 
ponding very  nearly  to  what  it  was  10  years  ago  in 
Leavenworth  county  when  blight  was  unknown. 

If  excessive  moisture  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
blight  it  could  not  have  existed  in  Riley  county 
previous  to  the  last  five  years,  and  should  not  exist 
even  now. 

Although  the  past  season  was,  in  some  respects 
very  disastrous,  yet  it  gave  us  much  valuable 
information  which  we  could  not  have  procured 
otherwise,  as  regards  the  soil  and  location,  also  the 
varieties  to  plant, 

We  find  that  locations  which  retard  the  early 
spring-unfolding  of  the  first  buds  are  in  general  the 
safest  and  best  for  orchards.  Soils  which  are  dry 
and  well  drained  and  not  too  rich,  are  the  most 
exempt  from  blight. 

Varieties  which  make  a  slow,  mature  growth  are 
not  so  subject  to  the  disease. 

All  kinds  of  stimulation  to  hasten  *ood  growth 
increases  the  liability  to  blight,  and  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  retard  it  has  the  opposite  eflfect.  The 
past  season  was  very  favorable  to  the  ripening  of 
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the  early  grapes,  although  from  the  19th  of  May  to 
the  16th  of  June  it  was  very  wet,  there  being  8.08 
Inches  of  rain,  which  in  a  few  instances  produced 
the  rot,  but  a  timely  change  checked  its  further 
progress.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  season  was 
very  favorable,  for  from  the  seeding  of  the  Concord 
grape,  June  the  23d,  until  its  maturity,  August  the 
6th,  there  was  but  3.30  inches  of  rain,  being  3.48 
less  than  any  record  here  since  1860,  and  for  the 
same  period  of  45  days,  the  mean  temperature  was 
80.5  degrees,  being  4  degrees  above  the  average,  and 
from  135  regular  observations  made,  there  were  but 
six  that  the  sky  was  entirely  over-cast  with  clouds. 

As  we  have  before  shown  that  a  high  tempera- 
ture with  little  rain  aud  a  clear  sky  during  the 
maturing  season,  was  favorable  to  the  formation  of 
saccharine  matter,  aud  would  produce  grapes  of  the 
best  quality,  so  this  season  has  been  remarkable  in 
that  respect.  Never  before  have  we  seen  the  Con- 
cord grape  ripen  so  soon,  and  of  such  excellent 
quality.  • 

But  while  the  season  was  favorable  to  ripening  of 
the  early  grapes,  it  w«s  unfavorable  to  the  maturity 
of  the  late  grapes,  as  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
all  of  September  were  exlremelj'  wet  and  cloudy, 
there  being  13.81  inches  of  rain  from  the  8th  of 
August  to  the  end  of  September.  Although  the 
mean  temperature  for  that  whole  period  was  70  de- 
grees, being  above  the  average,  yet  it  was  uot.saffi- 
cient,  under  the  above  conditions  of  humidity  and 
cloudiness,  to  evenly  and  thoroughly  ripen  the 
Catawba  grape,  which  is  au  additional  proof  of 
what  we  have  before  remarked,  that  a  high  tem- 
perature and  diminished  rain-fall  arc  necessary  for 
the  perfection  of  the  grape,  which  the  following 
illustrations  will  fully  demonstrate  : 

In  1869  it  required  one  hundred  aud  thirty-three 
days,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  70.5  degrees,  from 
foliation  to  the  matnrity  of  the  Concord  grape, 
being  equal  to  9.355  degrees  of  total  heat,  with  a 
rain-fall  of  31.60  inches ;  while  in  1870  it  required 
but  111  days  at  a  mean  temperature  of  73.6  degrees, 
being  equal  to  8.188  degrees  of  heat  with  a  rain-fall 
of  but  13.60  inches,  being  21  days  less  in  time,  1.167 
degrees  less  in  heat,  with  18  inches  less  rain,  and 
the  quality  and  perfection  of  the  grape  was  in  like 
proportion. 

Although  the  past  season  has  proved  disastrous 
to  the  fruit  growers  of  Kansas,  we  should  not  be 
discouraged,  as  this  is  the  first  case  of  failure  since 
the  settlement  of  the  country. 

We  have  a  climate  mild  and  genial,  a  soil  rich 
and  diversified,  a  landscape  undulating  and  unsur- 
passed, with  every  aspect  of  hill  and  dale,  gentle 
slopes,  high  elevations  with  natural  benches  and 
terraces.  No  other  country  can  lay  claims  to  more 
than  what  nature  has  done  for  us  aud  if  any  is  enti- 
tled to  the  appellation  of  Eden,  it  is  Kansas. 


Contemplate  a  country  just  born  into  existence, 
(scarcely  fifteen  years  since  unknown  except  by  its 
forts  and  fortifications  for  protecting  the  immigrant 
from  the  wild  and  savage  Indian,)  now  blooming 
with  its  productions  as  the  rose  ; — whose  fruit  stands 
unriv.alled  in  size,  beauty  and  excellence  ! 

Not  simply  the  honor  of  being  awarded  the  Oold 
Medal,  but  the  fact  of  her  fruit  being  made  the  stand- 
ard of  size,  beauty  and  excellence',  is  the  greai  glory  of 
Kansas 

This  society  may  justly  be  proud  of  what  it  has 
achieved.  It  is  not  four  years  since  the  first  nucleus 
commenced,  whose  germ  embraced  but  two  individ- 
uals within  our  own  atmosphere.  Now  it  is  hon- 
ored by  the  highest  compliments  ever  bcitawed 
upen  any  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  looked  to 
with  more  interest  than  any  other. 

That  we  may  continue  the  good  work  so  nobly 
commenced,  is  our  sincere  desire. 

J.  Staysian,  Committee. 

Leavenworth,  December,  1870. 


For  the  Western  Pomologiet. 

Horticulture  and  Home  Culture. 

Bt  C.  Andrbivs,  Marengo,  III. 

In  this  practical  and  money-getting  age,  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  cursed  with  a  class  of  horticulturists 
who  regard  the  calling  only  in  the  narrow  and  mer- 
cenary view  of  a  mere  money-making  pursuit. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  there  are  no  privil- 
eged classes,  and  scarcely  any  class  too  poor  to 
grow  fruit  to  some  extent,  horticulture  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  profession  for  the  few,  but  an  art 
to  be  learned  and  practiced  by  all.  It  is  high  time 
that  this  mere  mercenary  spirit  should  be  shamed 
out  of  the  men  who  hold  high  positions  in  horticul- 
tural influence.  While  the  accumulation  of  material 
wealth  is  without  question,  the  basis  of  all  improve- 
ment, yet  there  are  other  and  higher  objects  which 
should  be  held  sacred  in  connection  with  every 
calling,  and  which  for  decency's  sake,  if  nothing 
more,  should  not  be  ignored  by  those  who  assume 
to  lead  public  sentiment. 

We  have  no  desire  to  bring  personalities  into  the 
discussion  of  horticultural  topics.  The  vindication 
of  Science,  however,  sometimes  necessitates  per- 
sonal allusions.  Great  men  have  been  known  to 
indulge  even  in  offensive  personalities — a  domain 
we  shall  most  studiously  avoid  entering.  But  when 
men  who  have  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  public,  make 
statements  in  opposition  to  the  welfare  of  large  sec- 
tions and  classes,  it  is  but  just  that  they  and  their 
sophistries  should  bo  shown  up. 

Dr.  Hull,  of  Alton,  and  '  Rural,"  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  both  monoplize  departments  in  widely  read 
journals  ;  neither  of  whom  admit  any  reply  or  dis- 
cussion on  points  connected  with   their  peculiar 
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hobbies.  They  have  in  various  ways  declared  that 
the  men  who  advocate  the  introduction  of  hardy 
("iron-elad")  fruits  into  tlie  Northwest,  do  so  because 
they  have  "axes  to  grind."  Perhaps  so.  But  let  us 
see  who  have  the  largest  axes  and  wliieh  are  liable 
to  cut  deepest  into  the  i)0cliets  of  tlie  people  of  the 
Northwest. 

This  same  "  Rural,"  while  at  Dixon  last  wintiT, 
accepted  and  ate  with  apparent  susto,  Winter  Sibe- 
rian apples,  as  did  also  President  Samuel  Edwards 
and  a  score  of  other  gentlemen,  who  all  attested  to 
their  agreeable,  edible  qualities.  Mr.  Dunlap's  (Ru- 
ral's)  only  objection  then  was,  (as  politely  given  to 
the  writer,)  that  although  "they  might  be  quite 
necessary  at  the  North — but — we — (at  Champaign) 
in  our  section — we  arc  not  interested  (?)  because  \ve 
can  grow  larger  apples."  [We  particularly  admire 
the  breadth  and  benevolence  of  Rural's  horticultural 
vision].  And  yet  in  a  lengthy  article  soon  after- 
wards, he  declared  that  the  "imijroved  crabs  were 
of  little  or  no  value" — that  he  had  "neyer  yet  seen  an 
edible  crab(!) — that  nurserymen  who  grow  large 
stocks  of  crab  apple  trees  did  so  "not  always  for 
fraud,"  but  on  account  of  a  supposed  demand  in 
the  Northwest,"  but  which  would  never  be  realized, 
as  "wherever  Rivers  and  Railroads  permeate,the  b.'t- 
ter  fruits  of  other  sections  will  follow  to  compete 
with  these  crabs."  Is  it  not  easy  to  see  the  animus 
of  men  who  write  thus  for  the  organs  of  rnilroud 
and  sectional  monopolies  ? 

Dr.  Hull  also  declared  at  Dixon  that  the  Miner 
Plum,  and  in  eflect  the  whole  tribe  of  Ohickasaw 
and  Wild  Plums,  were  "not  worth  a  single  mo- 
ment's notice."  He  has  said  .substantially  the  same 
of  all  the  Morello  Cherries  and  other  hardy  north- 
ern fruits,  substituting  therefor  the  application  of 
his  pet  system  of  root-pruning  to  varieties  that  will 
never  be  valuable  in  that  region, — a  practice  as 
puerile  as  it  will  prove  pernicious  in  our  dry,  deep- 
freezing soils  and  depleting  winds. 

In  all  these  positions  there  is  an  ill-eoueealed  ad- 
mission that  the  "irou-clad.s"must  be  fought  because 
they  are  feared.  And  why  are  they  feared?  Is  it 
because  these  conscientious  guardians  of  Northwest- 
ern (?)  interests  wish  to  prevent  the  efteminate 
Northmen  from  being  humbugged  by  the  nursery- 
men who  grow  crab  apples  to  supply  "a  supposed 
demand?"  (Very  complimentary,  indeed,  to  both 
nurserymen  and  Northerners.)  But  why  not  leave 
that  to  the  natural  course  of  trade  and  production  ? 
Rivers  and  Railroads  have  permeated  to  tlie  region 
of  Minnesota ;  but  the  jieople  have  not  been  cured 
of  their  desire  to  grow  fruit  for  home  consumption. 
Our  best  fruits  "grown  further  south,"  and  for 
which.  Dr.  Hull  says,  the  Northwest  is  "the  natural 
market,"  are  constantly  being  shipped  to  St.  Paul. 
Yet  they  have  failed  to  "compete"  in  price,  in  that 
market,  with  that  worthless  "crab,"  the  Transcend- 


ent, which  can  be  grown  there  in  large  quantities. 
Does  this  look  like  endin;  the  "suppo.sed  demand?" 
On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  evident  that  these  narrow- 
minded  men  fear  that  if  the  improved  Siberians 
(which  cover  the  whole  season  of  good  winter-keep- 
ing fruits)  prove  as  successful  as  the  Transcendent 
has  done  in  its  season,  that  together  and  with  other 
h:irdy  fruits,  they  will  supply  the  wants  of  the 
Northwest  to  such  an  extent  that  the  grand  monop- 
olies of  Railroads,  Rivers,  ami  fruit  sections  South, 
will  cease  to  aftbrd  them  paying  employment  in 
puffing  them  ?  And  the  products  of  their  own  or- 
chards, got  at  such  great  cost  by  "bugging,"  may 
perhaps  want  a  market. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  duty  to  attribute  selfish  mo- 
tives to  men  in  high  positions,  and  were  we 
not  warned  by  history  and  every  day  experience 
that  "public  functionaries"  need  watching,  we 
might  incline  to  spare  these  strictures.  As 
a  nurseryman,  engaged  in  growing  improved 
Siberian  apjiles  for  all  sections,  (for  we  ex- 
pect to  see  their  merits  yet  recognized,  even  in 
"  Rural,s"  district)  we  are  impelled  to  make  these 
disclosures  in  our  own  defence.  We  admit  no 
"fraud"  in  originating  and  growing  "crab  apples 
for  the  North,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  consider  the 
euc(mragement  and  approval  of  such  men  as  Wilder 
and  Awarder,  of  Elliott,  Saunders  and  Thomas,  as  a 
direct  and  sufficient  verdict  in  favor  of  the  "great 
national  importance  of  improving  the  Siberian  spe- 
cies," and  a  most  complete  and' crushing  veto  of  the 
charges  preferred  by  the  hogtis  pomologists  whom 
we  have  had  occasion  thus  to  expose.  These  charg- 
es arc  made  against  all  Northern  and  Western 
nurserymen,  who  arc  thus  arraigned  for  either 
"fraud,"  or,  ignorance  of  the  demands  of  their  re- 
spective markets.  We  defer  to  their  judgment  as  to 
the  facts  we  have  stated  and  the  manner  we  have 
handled  the  subject.  And  especially  do  we  ask  the 
fruit-growers  and  sturdy  settlers  of  the  Northwest- 
ern States  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  se- 
quences we  have  drawn  as  to  who  intends  them  the 
most  good,  those  who  otfcr  you  new  fruits  for  trial 
according  to  the  recognized  rules  which  govern 
honorable  pomf)logis1s,  or  those  who  advise  you  to 
depend  upon  Rivers,  Railroads  and  distant  States  for 
a  supph-  of  one  of  the  greatest  nece.s.sities  of  J'our 
civilization  and  comfort. 

We  repeat  it,  that  while  fruit-growing  for  profit 
may  be  a  praiseworthy  pursuit,  there  are  other  and 
higher  objects  to  be  gained  by  the  practice  of  horti- 
culture, viz  :  The  adornment  of  home  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  masses  by  that  a'Sthetic  culture  which 
the  i)lautiug  and.  care  of  fruit  trees  alone  can  give  to 
a  rural  population.  The  Northwest  has  made  great 
sacrifices  in  the  attempt  to  grow  fruit,  but  no  sacri- 
fice can  be  so  disastrous  as  that  of  settling  down 
into  the  apathy  advised  by  the  official  horticulturists 
of  Illinois.  And  we  say  again  with  emphasis,  that 
the  men  who  would  liy  false  reasoning  disparage 
tlie  capacities  of  a  region  for  development  in  this 
direction  arc  only  worthy  to  be  classed  as  horticul- 
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For  the  Wbstbbs  Pomoloqist. 

Tetofski. 

Bt  D.  W,  Adams.  Waukon,  Iowa. 

I  follow  Warder  in  spelling  this  name,  believing  it  to  be  correct  and  fully  sustained  by  the  analogies 
of  the  language  of  the  country  originating  the  fruit.  A  careful  examination  of  a  large  map  of  Russia 
shows  that  a,  i  and  o,  are  about  the  only  vow- 
els used  as  terminal  letters,  while  i',  u  and  y. 
rarely  or  ne  er  occur  in  such  situation.  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Names 
gives  us  Czelakow.ski,  Wisznewski,  Zhukovski^ 
Ladowski,  Jablonski,  Gorski,  Sobicski,  and  a 
host  of  others  ending  in  "ski,"  and  only  a  single 
instance  of  "sky"  terminating  a  name.  Such  be- 
ing the  case  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  in 
our  ortliograpliy  of  the  word  conform  to  the 
usages  of  the  language  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

This  fruit  was  introduced  from  Russia  some 
years  since,  but  not  till  the  last  four  or  five  years 
has  it  attuined  much  notoriety.  Like  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Grimes'  Golden,  Ben  DavLs,  and 
some  other  now  popular  sorts,  its  valuable  quali- 
ties were  not  prematurely  pushed  into  notice, 
but  only  with  time  has  intrinsic  merit  built  up  a 
reputation.  Time  was,  when  quality  of  fruit  alone  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  variety  to  be  highly 
extolled  and  recommended  for  cultivation.  In  this  more  practical  day,  however,  the  hardi- 
ness, vigor,  early  and  constant  productiveness  and  health  of  the  tree  have  quite  as  mucli  weight 
in  determining  the  value  of  a  variety.  In  the  far  Northwest,  especially,  hardiness  or  ability  to 
endure  extreme  cold,  is  the  first  and  indispensible  requisite.  Very  few  varieties  possess  this  in  suffi- 
cient degree  to  be  wholly  successful  north  of  43o  north  latitude.  Among  this  few,  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  and  Tetofski  stand  pre-eminent,  enduring  the  severest  winters  even  up  to  45°  like  a  frolic. 
Another  point  in  a  fruit  tree  that  is  recently  receiving  much  attention,  especially  in  newly-settled 
districts,  is  early  fruitfulness.  In  this  particular  Tetofski  is  excelled  b}'  none,  often  commencing  to 
bear  in  nursery  at  four  years  from  graft.  And  when  once  it  commences  it  produces  most  profuse  crops 
every  year,  loading  itself  to  sucli  an  extent  that  the  tree  usually  becomes  dwarfed  from  overbearing  and 
seldom  attains  much  size.  There  are  trees  in  this 
county  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old  not  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  of  trunk;  yet 
these  trees  are  literally  loaded  with  beautiful  fruit 
year  after  year,  and  have  been  so  ever  since  they 
were  the  size  of  a  hoe  handle.  With  those  who 
plant  the  apple  tree  for  timber  the  Tetofski  will  be  j 
a  failure  ;  for  fruit,  it  is  decidedly  a  success.  The ' 
value  of  this  sort  South,  is  still  a  matter  for  experi- 
ment. North,  it  is  no  longer  a  question.  It  com-  \ 
bines  in  an  eminent  degree  symmetry,  hardiness, 
early  and  abundant  fruitfulness  of  tree,  with 
beauty,  fair  size,  fair  quality,  and  extreme  earliness 
of  fruit.  Such  a  combination  of  good  points  is  sel- 
dom found  in  one  variety.  It  has  this  serious  draw- 
back to  extensive  planting  in  commercial  orchards, 
viz :  The  skin  is  very  beautiful  and  delicate,  show- 
ing plainly  the  least  bruise  ;  and  further,  it  is  very  tetofski— outline. 
perishable,  lasting  but  a  few  days  after  maturity.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  I 
send  you  a  photograph  of  one  on  my  grounds,  set  in  the  Spring  of  1865,  now  in  full  bearing.  For  de- 
scription I  cannot  do  better  than  copy  Warder  : 

"Tree    vigorous,  hardy,    productive,   upright.      Leaves  broad,  pale,  light  green.    Fruit  small  to 
medium^round,  flattened,  somewhat   conic,  angular.       Surface  smooth,  yellow  striped ;  splashed  car- 
Basin  shallow,  folded.    Eye  large,  closed.   Cavity  wide,  wavyor  deep  ;  acute.   Stem 
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short,  yellow.  Core  large, 
closed,  clasping.  Seeds 
numerous,  plump,  brown 
Flesh  yellowish -whito, 
breaking,  fine -graini'd, 
juicy.  Flavor,  acid.  Qual 
ity  good.  Use  market, 
kitchen;  Season,  June,  Ju- 
ly—  before  Early  Har- 
vest." 

Remarks. — The  forego- 
ing illustrations  of  the 
Tetofski,  are-  taken  from 
specimens  of  fruit  receiv- 
ed early  in  Jul}'  last,  from 
Mr.  J.  Gould,  of  Beaver 
Dam,  Wis. 


Bees    and   Raspher- 
KiES.  —  A  correspondent 
of  the   Pmcticiil   Farmer         tetofski — tree. 
says :  "  I  have  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in   raspberries 
adjoining    my  apiary  of  two   hundred   swarms  of 
Italian  bees,  and  I  am  very  sure   the  bees  were  a 
great  advantage  to  the  berries." 


Xtae  miner  and  Wild  Cloose  Plums. 

By  H.  a.  Tebht,  Crescent  City,  Iowa. 

Ed.  Pomolooist  :  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
remarksofj'our  correspondent,  Alfred  Giddings,  in 
the  December  number  on  the  Miner  Plum,  though 
I  think  he  is  greatly  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
that  variety  and  the  Wild  Goose  are  identical,  from 
the  fact  that  when  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf  these 
varieties  differ  in  appearance  nearly  as  much  as  a 
plum  and  a  peach.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  mv  trees 
are  true  to  name,  as  I  have  the  Miner  alike,  from 
two  different  .sources,  (one  from  Mr.  Giddings  him- 
self,) and  the  Wild  Goose  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Rainey, 
of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  who  was  among  the  fir.st  to 
propagate  it  and  send  it  out.  If  friend  Giddings 
saw  wood  of  Wild  Goose  at  Des  Moines,  and  it  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Miner,  either  that  wood 
was  not  true  to  name,  or  I  have  not  the  true  Wild 
Goose.  I  send  you  by  this  mail,  wood  of  both  va- 
rieties, and  you  will  see  at  once  that  any  person 
with  a  sharp  eye  could  readily  perceive  a  difference. 
I  will  say  that  the  difference  is  not  so  great  in 
the  ripened  wood  as  it  is  in  the  tree  when  in  full 
foliage.  I  have  the  rows  of  Miner  and  Wild  Goose 
near  together,  and  strangers  visiting  my  place  are 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  make  out  whether  the  Wild 
Goose  is  in  the  Plum  or  Peach  family.  In  appear- 
ance and  habit  of  growth,  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  apricot.  I  have  not  yet  fruited  the  Wild  Goo.se, 
of  course  I  can  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the  fruit, 
but  if  it  is  as  good  every  way  as  the  Miner,  I  shall 
feel  satisfied.   I  am  told  that  the  fruit  ripens  several 


weeks  earlier  than  the  Miner.  I  have  a  variety  of 
plum  found  growing  wild  near  Denver  City,  Col., 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  Wild  Goose,  though 
it  has  a  habit  of  sprouting  from  the  root  worse  than 
a  Morello  cherry.  The  fruit  is  red,  of  fair  size  and 
excellent  quality — fine  for  cooking.  The  tree  is 
perfectly  hardy.  It  is,  without  doubt,  of  the  Chick- 
asaw femily. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Frnlts  In  Central  Texas. 

Bt  S.  B.  Buckley,  Adstin,  Texas. 

Ed.  Pomologist:  The  Pomolooist  receives  a 
hearty  welcome  from  me,  even  in  Texas,  which  is 
somcwiiat  out  of  the  range  of  your  magazine  of  use- 
ful information  on  fruit  culture.  Although  your 
journal  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  fruit 
interests  of  the  Northwest,  and  West,  still  it  has 
much  matter  of  great  use  to  us  in  the  Southwest, 
where  fi'uit  growing  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Texas 
will  soon  become  a  great  fruit-growing  country,  for 
which  it  has  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  State  or  Territory,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  California. 

Our  mild  climate  permits  us  to  grow  many  semi- 
tropicijl  fruits,  in  addition  to  those  usually  cultiva- 
ted at  the  North.  I  speak  now  more  particularly 
of  Central  and  Southern  Texas,  especially  of  the 
neighborhood  of  my  residence,  Austin,  for  Texas 
extends  through  many  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude — embracing  274,356  square  miles — enough 
for  several  States  as  large  as  Iowa — consequently 
we  have  in  Texas  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate. 

I  have  growing  on  my  place  apples,  pears,  peach- 
es, plums,  cherries,  quinces,  apricots,  nectarines, 
figs,  grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries, 
mulberries,  oranges,  bananas,  and  Japan  plums. 
The  three  last  need  a  slight  protection  during  the 
winter.  Peaches  do  remarkably  well  here,  afford- 
ing ripe,  delicious  fruit  from  about  June  10th  to  the 
middle  of  November.  When  our  railroads  are 
completed  we  shall  send  thousands  of  bushels  of 
this  fine  fruit,  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
to  the  markets  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota  and 
Illinoi.s,  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  good 
fruit  who  have  sufficient  money  to  afford  to  buy  it. 

Wishing  the  Pomologist  much  success,  I  remain 
yours  truly, 


That  "Old  Early  Blue."  Levi  Bartlett,  of 
Warner,  N.  H.,  states  that  a  farmer  of  that  town 
has  annually  grown  the  "  old  early  blue  "  potato  for 
over  fifty  years,  and  it  still  holds  its  own.  We  rec- 
ollect that  same  "old  early  Blue,"  well.  Forty 
years  ago,  or  more,  we  used  to  think  it  par  excel- 
lenca  in  the  potato  line. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Color  of  Frnlt  and  Flower. 

Bt  J.  Staoffer,  Lancasteu.  Pa. 

Who,  that  has  stood  in  admiration  of  tlie  Ijrillianl 
and  varied  hues  of  flower  or  fruit,  has  not  wondered 
whence  these  colors  V  The  theor}'  of  colors  has  en- 
gaged some  of  the  ablest  minds,  and  various  ingen- 
ious contrivances  resorted  to,  in  the  investigation. 
Newton  sought  by  means  of  the  Solar  spectrum,  by 
direct  experiments  to  ascertain  the  composition  of 
colors,  but  came  to  no  satisfactory  results. 

M.  Chebreuil,  contrived  a  chromatic  scale  in  nine 
gamuts  of  twenty  tones  each,  so  that  he  actually  has 
classified  and  arranged  14,434  distinct  tints,  that 
may  be  easily  recognized,  all  of  course  derived  from 
the  primitive  colors,  formerly  affirmed  to  be  Red 
Yellow  and  Blue. 

Newton  showed  that  everj'  color  in  nature  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  in  various  proportions  of  the 
different  kind  of  lights  into  which  white  light  is 
divided  by  refraction ;  he  terms  the  seven  colors  of 
the  prism  as — primary.  Dr.  Young  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  three  elements  of  color  are  deter- 
mined as  much  by  the  constitution  of  the  sense  of 
sight  as  by  any  thing  external  to  us.  He  conceived 
that  three  different  sensations  maj'  be  excited  by 
light,  but  that  the  proportion  in  which  each 
of  the  three  is  excited  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
light ;  and  conjectures  that  these  three  primary  sen- 
sations correspond  to  red,  yellow  and  blue. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  regards  the  actual  colors  of 
the  spectrum  as  arising  from  the  intermixture  of 
three  primary  kinds  of  light — red,  yellow  and  blue. 

The  experiments  of  Helmholtz,  with  his  contri- 
vance of  prisms  and  len.ses,  astonished  him  to  find 
that  white  results  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yel- 
low— which  usually  results  in  a  green,  but  the 
matter  was  clearly  demonstrated. 

Prof  Clark  Maxwell  contrived  a  tube  fitted  with 
lenses  and  adjusting  slits,  and  demonstrated  that  a 
mixture  of  the  blue,  red  aud  green  rays  produced' 
white;  blue  and  red,  purple ;  red  and  green,  yellow; 
but  if  the  red  predominates,  orange;  also  yellow 
and  blue  produced  white ;  but  afl3rms  that  yellow 
has  no  pretentions  to  be  considered  a  primary  col- 
or—but red,  green  and  blue,  that  red  and  green 
make  yellow. 

My  object  is  more  particularly  to  refer  to  the  in- 
fluence of  light  on  vegetation,  fruit,  and  flowers. 

These  absolutely  require  white  light.  It  is  found 
that  each  species  of  colored  light  has  chemical  rays 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
And  it  is  farther  believed  that  each  species  of  color- 
ed light  possesses  special  action.  The  influence  of 
the  various  colors  of  the  spectrum  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  vegetation ;  for  instance,  no  colored 
light  permits  vegetables  to  go  through  all   the   pha- 


ses of  their  evolutions;  none  of  them  have  flowered 
or  fructified.  Violet  colored  light  is  positively  inju- 
rious to  plants ;  as  before  said,  they  absolutely 
require  white  light. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  nature  of  light,  its  refrac- 
tion, polarization  &c.  or  when  solar  light  refrac- 
ted by  a  prism  or  globule  of  water,  is  separated 
like  in  the  rainbow,  that  bylliant  colored  arch 
which  makes  its  apearance  when  rain  is  falling  in 
the  region  of  the  sky  opposite  the  sun,  and  the  sun 
is  shining  upon  the  rain  dro])s  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  enough  to  glance  at  this  property  of  light  as 
seen  in  nature,  and  familiar  to  all ;  my  object  is  to 
glance  at  various  facts ;  for  instance,  much  depends 
upon  the  nianner  in  which  the  rays  strike  the  eye 
or  the  condition  of  the  surface  that  bend  the  rays 
of  reflected  light,  resolve  them  into  various  colors, 
as  in  the  mother  of  pearl.  If  we  take  wax  or  stear- 
in<;  blacked  with  lampblack  or  graphite,  and  pour 
it  on  a  sheet  of  mother  of  pearl,  it  will  take  a  fine 
impression  of  the  invisible  stise  of  the  outer  la- 
mina;, so  that  when  held  in  a  certain  position  to 
the  eye,  the  same  bright  iridescence  as  in  pearl  its- 
self  will  be  seen,  only  that  the  under  laminae  of  the 
pearl  will  transpose  the  tints  or  colors  in  a  chang- 
able  manner  which  the  wax  impression  cannot. — 
But  if  you  view  the  pearl  under  the  light  of  a  lamp 
fed  with  Alcohol  containing  common  salt,  no  colors 
^\'\n  appear  ;  indeed  tlie  yellow  rays  of  the  sodium- 
light,  will  extingidsh  the  brilliant  red  color  of  red- 
lead,  as  every  school-boy  knows. 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Hoff- 
man, of  the  wonderful  properties  in  ConZ  Ta/r.  As 
benzole  is  one  of  the  hydro-carbons  from  which,  by 
acids  and  scraps  of  Iron  the  wonderful  aniline,  or 
coloring  base  is  prepared.  The  Mauve,  is  produced 
by  heating  aniline,  with  bichromate  of  potash  g,nd 
sulphuric  acid.  Magenta  is  obtained  by  heating 
aniline  with  arsenic  acid.  Thus  from  a  refuse  re- 
sulting in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  in  gas- 
making,  chemistry  has  evoked  a  series  of  the  most 
brilliant  dyes  ever  seen,  and  this  coal-tar  yields  no 
less  than  fifty  distinct  chemical  substances.  What- 
ever a  matter  yields,  must  necessarily  be  one  of  its 
component  parts. 

Having  just  read  Mr.  Winchell's  sketches  of  crea- 
tion, my  mind  reverted  to  the  scenery  of  the  coal 
period,  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  the  abundance 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  be  absorbed  and  converted 
into  the  carbonic  base  of  the  future  stone  coal,  and 
as  light  and  heat  are  mysteriously  blended,  although 
heat  may  be  latent  and  yet  exist  locked  up  until  the 
particles  of  matter  are  set  in  motion  by  combustion, 
giving  out  the  ab.sorbed  heat  and  light,  why  may 
not  the  "  solar  spectrum  "  be  absorbed  also  and  the 
rainbow  hues  impringed  upon  the  coal?  we  even  see 
these  iridescent  colors  frequently  on  coal.  I  have 
seen  them  as  a  scum  on  the  water  near  our  gas  fac- 
tory years  ago,  and  thought  how  desirable  it  would 
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be  to  know  how  to  obtain  these  colors,  before  I 
heard  of  aniline.  So  likewise  in  my  boyhood  I 
longed  for  a  mode  to  preserve  the  pictures,  as  seen 
in  a  camera  obscura.  This,  Daguarre,  Talbot  and 
others,  have  since  accomplished  in  Photography. 

Thus  we  witness  an  onward  march  in  Chemistry 
and  Philosophy,  and  if  tlie  rising  tide  of  information 
will  occasionally  submerge  one  of  the  old  land 
marks,  sacredly  believed  in  because  taught  by  a 
Newton,  it  can  not  be  helped ;  the  word  is  onward, 
yea  and  upward. 

J.  Smith  Esq.,  of  Perth  Academy,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  varieties  of  colors  are  produced  by 
pulsations  of  light  and  sliadow  in  diSerent  propor- 
tions for  each  shade  of  color,  and  that  light  is  sim- 
ple and  not  compound,  tliat  the  phenomena  of  the 
prismatic  refraction  and  polarization  of  light  must 
be  explained  upon  hypotheses,  altogether  different 
from  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Mr  Smith's  views 
are  well  sustained  by  his  experiments. 

The  various  theories  of  the  cause  of  color  are  j'ct 
somewhat  conflicting.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
mend  the  matter,  but  rather  to  school  myself  in  this 
branch  of  actino  chemistry. 

We  see  that  the  ravs  of  light  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  carbonic  acid  of  i)lauts.  The  colors  which 
favor  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
most,  is  yellow,  and  red  next ;  violet  and  blue 
affect  it  but  little.  With  green  light — whether  from 
the  color  contained  in  vegetables  or  from  solution  or 
colored  glass,  the  action  is  peculiar;  under  this  influ- 
ence, the  carbonic  acid  is  "  nil "  as  one  writer  says, 
a  new  quantity  of  this  gas  is  on  the  contrary,  pro- , 
duced  by  the  plant. 

A  blue  coloring  matter  has  been  obtained  from 
the  petals  of  violets,  of  roses,  peonies,  and  experi- 
mented with — this  cyanine  or  blue  matter  on  wliich 
the  vegetable  juices  have  an  acid  re-action  (turning 
it  red,)  while  the  juice  of  the  blue  flowers  are  na- 
tural. In  the  presence  of  alkalies  the  rose  color  be- 
comes first  blue  and  then  green. 

The  yellow  coloring  matter  has  no  relation  to 
cyanine.  There  are  two  different  substances  one 
insoluble  in  water  (called  xanthine)  the  other  very 
soluble  (called  xantlieine).  The  former  analogous 
to  resin,  and  along  with  cyanine,  it  produces  in 
flowers  an  orange  color,  a  scarlet  and  a  red.  The 
other  combines  easily  with  oxides;  alkalies,  change 
it  to  brown  of  a  very  rich  color  and  strength:  acids 
destroy  the  brown.  The  colored  juices  of  Plants  are 
chemically  compounded,  and  dependent  upon  prin- 
ciples not  understood.  We  know  that  copper  filings 
disolved  in  a  vial  of  volatile  alkali  will  show  a  blue 
color  when  the  vial  is  unstopped  to  admit  the  air, 
but  when  the  cork  is  put  in  the  blue  color  will  dis- 
appear. 

When  a  sharp  fro.st  occurs  early  in  the  fall,  while 
the  pulps  of  the  leaves  are  stiU  full  and  plump,  the  red 


color  comes  out  brilliantly  in  some  particular  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrub  -,  because  the  acid  of  the  air  acts 
upon  the  blue  substance.  Certain  trees,  whose 
chemical  constituents  in  their  sap,  or  more  alkaline 
properties,  neutralize  and  modify  these  colors,  from 
pale  straw  through  yellow,  orange,  rose,  scarlet,  to  a 
deep  purple,  and  clothe  (jur  autumnal  forests  in  the 
varigated  hues  of  the  flower  garden.  The  chemistry 
of  nature,  oh !  how  deep  and  marvelous,  and  past 
finding  out ! 

A  chemist  is  a  faint  image  of  his  creator,  he  may 
combine  certain  articles  from  his  knowledge  and 
experience, — foretell  what  the  resultant  compound 
will  be,  when  the  laws  ol  chemic  action  lodged  in 
the  materials  have  performed  their  ofiicc. 

But  the  wisdom  of  God  is  displayed  in  the  per- 
fection and  wonderful  results  of  organization  and 
life,  from  a  monad  to  the  planetary  universe  too 
infinitely  vast  for  finite  creatures  to  comprehend. 


For  the  Wuteturn   Pomologist. 

niaiiagemcut  of  tlie  Xuberoae. 

Bv  A,  Veitcii,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

We  presume  the  cultivation  of  the  Tuberose  is 
generally  well  understood,  and  yet  it  would  seem 
from  the  way  in  which  the  bulbs  are  sometimes 
handled  at  lifting  time  they  are  not  dealt  with  in 
such  a  way  as  the  nature  and  requirements  of  their 
case  demands.  That  method,  by  \vhich  the  greatest 
quantity  of  flowering  bulbs  can  be  obtained  year 
after  year,  may  safely  be  reckoned  the  best,  and 
what  this  is,  may  be  a  question  of  importance  to 
those  whose  success  may  not  have  been  equal  to 
their  wishes. 

In  the  management  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  every 
other,  the  largest  amount  of  success  depends  upon 
the  cultivator's  ability  to  furnish,  or  at  least  supple- 
ment the  means  when  the.se  are  wanting,  by  which 
they  are  carried  toward  to  perfection.  And  as  it  is 
a  native  of  a  milder  climate  than  this — one  in  which 
the  growth  of  summer  is  not  liable  to  be  suddenly 
arrested  by  early  frosts,  but  where,  for  aught  we 
know,  it  may  be  strictly  evergreen.  One  draw-back 
to  their  successful  cultivation  in  northern  latitudes, 
is  the  shortness  of  the  season  they  have  to  do  their 
work  in.  This  obstacle  not  unfrequcntly  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  bulbs  being  sufliciently  matured  to 
flower  the  following  year.  Impressed  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view  I  have  for  sometime  thought 
much  harm  can  be  done  by  cutting  the  leaves  clean 
oft"  by  the  necks  of  the  bulbs,  immediately  after  lift- 
ing, and  by  following  an  opposite  course,  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  greater  per  centage  of  flowering 
bulbs  than  when  trimming  clean  and  neat  as  for  the 
market,  any  time  in  Autumn  or  early  Winter.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  divesting  them  of  any  leaves  but 
what  may  have  been  hurt  by  frost,  or  in  any  way 
disturbing  the  clusters  of  bulbs,  we  would  recom- 
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mend  storing  in  a  dry  warm  place,  just  as  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  ground.  The  reason  for  th's  may 
seem  plain  enough,  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
when  they  are  checked  in  their  growth  before  reach- 
ing maturity,  less  violence  is  done,  and  the  time 
somewhat  lengthened  in  which  to  form  embryo 
flower  buds  as  a  pledge  that  they  will  flower  in  the 
succeeding  year.  That  this  proce.ss  is  dependent 
upon  the  leaves  and  the  stored  up  food  in  the  bases 
of  those  leaves,  which  indeed  constitute  a  great  part 
of  the  bulbs,  is  just  as  certain  as  they  perform  this 
ofiice  in  the  case  of  a  grape  vine  and  an  apple  tree. 
When,  therefore,  these  necessary  appendages  are  ab- 


ruptly taken  off  when  in  an  active  state,  or  mutilat- 
ed so  as  to  hinder  needful  work  in  the  vegetable 
economy,  by  tlie  shadow  on  the  face  oV  flora's  dial" 
it  is  resting  time  whether  their  labors  are  finished 
or  no. 

Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  for  those 
who  grow  this  flower  extensively,  to  dress  the  bulbs 
clean  at  lifting  time,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion in  its  physiological  aspect.  The  laws  of  growth 
and  developement  are  too  inflexible  for  that,  and 
therefore  it  is  well  when  the  requirements  of  nature 
and  convenience  run  in  parallel  grooves,  the  latter 
neither  opposing  nor  infringing  upon  the  former. 


MOURNING  BRIDE,— Scabiosa. 


For  The  Western  PomologiHt. 

Beautify  Home. 

Progresi  of  Honienllure,  Distribution  of  /Seeds,  well  known, 
time  honored  plants,  improvement  of  sorts. 

By  F.  R.  ElI/IOtt,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fbibnd  Miller  :  I  notice  that  while  you  mainly 
devote  the  Pomolooist  to  its  legitimate  purpose,  you 
are  also  mindful  that  to  many  it  is  a  dry  practical 
subject,  and  that  the  home  of  man  cannot  be  made 
beautiful  and  attractive  by  fruits  alone,  and  so  you 
keep  up  the  Flower  Garden,  to  which  just  now,  I 
will  add  a  word  :  as,  while  I  write  tliere  lays  before 
me  a  new  catalogue  of  seeds  by  James  Vick  of 
Bochester,  N.  Y.,  and  by  it  I  am  reminded  of  the 
enjoyment  given  to  myself  and  children  by  means 
of  annual  flowering  plants  the  past  season  ;  and 
also  of  the  greatly  increased  beauty  that  many  of 
our  old,  time-known  sorts  have  obtained  by  means 
of  high  cultivation  and  care  in  seed  saving  etc. 
The  old  well  known  plant  commonly  called  Mourning 
Bride — Seabiosa — and  found  in  almost  every  flower 
garden — an  annual  to  be  sure,  but  often  living  over 
winter — has  been  bo  Improved  that  flowers  of  it 


from  seed  as  now  sent  out  by  Vick  and  other  seed- 
men,  would  hardly  be  recognized  as  the  same 
plant,  by  reason  of  their  superior  beauty. 

I  send  you  herewith  by  this  same  mail  a  cut  of 
two  blooms,  copied  from  Vick's  catalogue,  with 
which  to  portray  to  the  readers  of  the  Pomologist. 
The  flower  on  the  right  is  of  the  dwarf  growing 
variety,  very  double  and  perfect.  To  some  of  us 
who  remember  back  long  years,  the  great  change 
and  improvement  in  flowers,  as  well  as  the  more 
comnicm  introduction  of  them  to  all  homes,  is  both 
astonishing  and  gratifying.  In  place  of  the  single 
Hollyhocks  we  now  have  them  so  double  and  per- 
fect tlirtt  they  have  almost  taken  the  place  of  dah- 
lias. The  old  garden-pink,  and  even  the  delicate 
single  Chinese  which  we  used  once  to  admire,  have 
been  so  improved  that  their  beauty  now  rivals 
in  the  open  garden,  if  in  fact  they  do  not  surpass 
the  best  carnations  grown  in  the  green  house — but 
enough  for  the  time,  and  yet  while  thinking  back, 
let  us  note  the  progress  that  marks  us  in  the  way 
of  disseminating  seeds  &c. 

Once,  seeds  had  to  go  by  some  private  carrier's 
hands,  and  long  distances  required  much  time,  but 
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now  it  is  only  to  enclose  the  order  and  money  for 
the  seeds,  even  though  the  seedsman  be  a  thousand 
or  more  miles  away ;  mail  it  and  within  a  few  days 
we  have  our  package  without  as  much  trouble  or 
time  taken  as  would  be  to  go  and  select  the  seeds 
personally,  were  the  dealer  next  door  to  our  homes. 
Or  again — if  we  want  no  seeds,  but  desire  a  practi- 
cal, instructive  book  of  how  to  grow  tliera,  these 
scedmen,  (and  Vick  is  perhaps  not  the  least  an\ong 
them,)  have  got  up  complete  works  which  tlicy  scud 
out  at  less  than  cost  of  paper  and  printing,  or  for 
the  nominal  sum  of  ten  cents,  which  can  be  sent, 
them,  also  by  mail. 

►-^■t *■ 

For  the  Wostern  Pomologist. 

Oron^Iug  tbe  Tomato. 

Bv  Prot,  C.  E.  Bessey,  Iowa  Fabmkrs'  Cni.i.noE. 

This  vegetable  is  now  so  highly  valued  by  nearly 
all,  and  moreover  of  such  easy  culture,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  give  to  the  public  through  the  Pomolo- 
GIST  mj'  method  of  raising  it,  well  aware  that  I  have 
nothing  new  for  tlie  old  gax'dencrs,  but  hoping  to 
give  a  hint  or  two  to  those  who  are  just  making  a 
beginning  in  vegetable  raising.     I  will  begin  with 

THE   HOT   BED. 

In  the  early  part  of  April  a  hot  bed  was  made  of 
fresh  horse  manure,  on  which  a  frame  and  sashes 
were  put,after  the  ordinary  style  of  building  hot  beds. 
Into  the  frame  dirt  was  put  to  the  depth  of  about 
six  inches.  At  first  the  temperature,  as  shown  by 
the  thermometer,  was  too  high,  but  in  a  day  or  two 
it  had  fallen  to  from  seventy  to  eighty  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  seeds  were  then  planted  in  shal- 
low drills,  and  covered  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep.  Every  variety  as  planted  was  care- 
fully labeled,  so  as  to  guard  against  all  possibility  of 
mistake.  The  bed  was  kept  quite  moist  by  watering 
once  or  twice  a  day  with  an  ordinar}'  watering-pot. 
In  a  few  days  the  young  plants  made  their  appear- 
ance in  beautiful  straight  lines,  running  from  side 
to  side  like  rows  in  a  miniature  corn  field.  Now 
began  the  careful  work — for  not  only  had  the  cold 
to  be  kept  out,  but  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  had  to 
be  guarded  against  as  well.  We  kept  the  tempera- 
ture as  high  at  night  as  possible — which  seldom 
exceeded  fifty  or  fifty-five  degrees — while  in  clear 
days,  with  a  good  sun,  it  was  allowed  to  rise  to 
eighty,  or  even  more.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  best  to 
allow  as  high  a  degree  of  heat  on  cloudy  days  as  on 
clear  ones. 

Every  evening  the  plants  were  watered,  care  be- 
ing taken  not  to  water  so  freely  as  to  induce  decay- 
ing. As  the  days  became  warmer  more  care  was 
necessary,  both  as  to  watering  and  to  keeping  the 
heat.  The  plants  weie  allowed  to  grow  in  this  way 
until  about  five  or  six  inches  in  height,  when  they 
received  their 


FIRST  TRANSPLANTING. 

By  this  I  mean  that  we  took  up  each  plant  from 
the  hot-bed  and  set  it  in  the  ground  in  a  sheltered 
place  where  the  winds  could  not  break  off  their 
teiider  leaves,  and  where  they  could  be  covered  at 
night  whenever  there  was  danger  of  a  frost.  In 
this  condition  they  were  watered  as  carefully  as 
while  in  the  hot-bed  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  they  grew  rapidly,  and  acquired  a  much 
greater  degree  of  strength  than  they  could  have 
done  in  the  hot-bed.  About  two  or  three  weeks 
afterwards  they  received  their 

SECOND   TRANSPLANTING. 

This  time  they  were  put  out  into  the  open  ground 
where  they  were  to  remain  during  the  season.  In 
doing  this,  each  plant  was  careful!}'  taken  up  with 
a  transplanting  trowel,  as  much  earth  being  taken 
up  with  each  plant  as  possible.  In  setting,  a  hole 
was  first  made  .somewhat  deeper  and  larger  than 
required  for  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  plant  was 
then  set  in  place  and  the  hole  about  two-thirds 
filled  with  earth.  A  pint  or  so  of  water  was  then 
poured  around  the  roots  and  allowed  to  soak  away 
before  the  remaining  earth  was  filled  in.  This 
water  poured  around  the  roots  after  some  of  the 
earth  had  been  filled  in,  carried  the  fine  particles 
of  earth  down  around  the  little  rootlets,  and  gave 
them  a  chance  to  immediately  begin  supplying  the 
plant  with  its  necessary  food  and  moisture ;  while 
the  last  portion  of  dry  earth  with  which  the  holes 
were  filled  prevented  the  ground  from  baking 
around  the  stem  of  the  plant. 

The  subsequent  care  was  of  the  simplest  kind. 
They  were  cultivated  with  an  ordinary  five-tooth 
Deere  cultivator  .several  times,  and  hoed  once  or 
twice.  When  the  plants  began  to  be  of  good  size — 
say  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  height — the 
earth  was  hilled  up  around  them ;  and  then  nothing 
more  was  done  excepting  occasionally  pulling  a 
weed  which  made  its  appearance.  We  did  no 
pinching  at  all,  and  did  not  stick  a  single  stake  to 
induce  fruitfulness  or  aid  in  ripening ;  and  still  the 
fruit  set  very  well,  and  ripened  evenly  and  rapidly. 


Pear  Culture. — Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  thinks  that  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  dwarf 
pear  is  the  most  profitable  for  cultivation  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.     He  says  : 

"  I  have  made  a  careful  estimate,  and  now  feel 
quite  confident  that  I  will  have  1,300  bushels  of 
marketable  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  larger  number  of 
bushels  of  this  variety  than  have  ever  been  pro- 
duced from  one  orchard  in  a  single  year  in  this 
State.  The  Duchesse  are  now  selling  for  |5  per 
bushel,  and  I  think  will  advance  in  price  later  in  the 
season." 
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For  the  Western  PomologUt. 

Randoiu  Thoughts.     Hale'*  Early  aii<1 
Other  Peaches 

By  F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Friend  Miller  :  Upon  the  receipt  of  each 
number  of  the  Western  Pomologist,  I  threaten 
to  write  a  few  words,  for  eacli  number  brings  out 
some  new  thought  or  association  of  ideas,  to  which 
I  feel  like  adding;  but  mj'.time  has  been  so  fully 
occupied  with  completing  absolute  demands  that  I 
have  had  to  forego  my  own  wishes  and  wait  a  more 
convenient  season. 

Just  now  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  closing  number 
for  1870,  and  the  little  paragz-aph  on  the  Hale's 
Early  Peach,  reminds  me  that  M.  B.  Bateham  Esq., 
at  the  meeting  of  tlie  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society  a  short  time  since,  stated  that  with  him 
trees  growing  on  poor,  thin  land,  did  not  rot  their 
fruit,  while  trees  only  a  short  distance  away,  but 
on  land  that  gave  to  the  tree  vigorous  growth,  the 
fruit  decayed  so  fast  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  it 
to  market  ere  it  was  spoiled.  I  have  a  number  of 
trees  of  this  variety  on  poor,  clay  soil,  and  the  fruit 
has  decayed  persistently  for  the  past  three  years. 
Nor  have  I,  in  visiting  hundreds  of  trees  in  varied 
soils  and  locations,  as  yet  met  an  ■  instance  of  entire 
freedom  from  decay.  I  am  pretty  much  of  the 
opinion  that  the  variety  is  like  lona  grape,  adapted 
only  to  certain  locations. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  T.  D.  Hick's,  about 
the  hardiiiood  of  the  peach,  I  would  suggest  to 
him  the  Abncotef — known  in  some  nurserymen's 
catalogues  as  the  Onoige,  and  in  others  as  Yellow 
Admirable.  I  have  not  grown  it  for  several  years, 
because  it  is  quality  is  not  quite  the  best,  but  years 
since  when  I  did  grow  it,  I  had  peaches  from  the 
trees  every  year. 

In  your  remarks  to  "J.vsper,"  I  must  saj-  I  differ 
with  you,  and  believe  you  will  find  the  cherry  gen- 
erally sold  in  the  western  markets  to  be  the  old 
Flemish  and  cinile  distinct  IVoni  the  true  Early 
Richmond. 

4     ^     * 

For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Oregon  Horticultural  Notes— No.  2. 

By  a.  E.  Siiipi.EV,  OswEiiO,  O.  T.,  Nov.  -38. 

Mr.  Mark  Mn.i.KR :  Have  been  planting  grape 
vines  and  cuttings  to-day.  Weather  warm  and  de- 
lightful. Ground  in  tine  order  for  working.  Grape 
vines  still  hold  their  foliage  in  one  of  our  vine- 
yards. Have  seen  no  ice  yet ;  can  j'ou  say  so  much 
in  Iowa, — 250  miles  soutli  of  us  ?  Our  weather 
prophets  have  been  predicting  a  very  hard  winter  ; 
I  don't  believe  they  know  much  about  it.  We  have 
had  just  enough  rain  to  put  the  grmind  in  order  for 
the  plow,  and  now  all  over  this  magnificent  valley 
the  plow  is  speeding  merrily.    The  autumn  business 


of  the  nurserymen  is  at  its  height,  and  tree  plant- 
ing is  brisk.  Late  in  the  fall  is  the  proper  time  to 
plant  trees  and  vines  in  Oregon.  The  roots  heal 
over  and  commence  to  grow  a  little  during  the 
winter,  and  when  the  warm  weather  of  spring 
comes  they  are  all  ready  to  start  into  vigorous 
growth.  In  making  up  the  record  of  the  seas6n,  I 
will  commence  with  the  Strawberry. 

This  delicious  berry  was  very  abundant  and 
fine,  commencing  to  ripen  the  last  of  May,  and 
continuing  a  long  time.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  season  they  brought  fair  prices,  say  from  one 
dollar  down  to  eight  cents  per  pound ;  but  the 
raspberry  and  cherry  coming  in  before  the  straw- 
berries were  all  gone,  manj'  of  the  latter  were  sold 
at  rates  which  did  not  pay  cost  of  production.  The 
wild  strawberry  in  many  varieties  grows  all  over 
this  valley.  In  man}'  places  tliey  are  large  aiid  fine 
flavored,  while  in  otlier  places  they  grow  small  and 
right  on  the  ground.  On  our  place  they  are  plentiful 
and  very  fine.  The  cultivated  strawberries  mostly 
grown  here  are  Longworth,  Agriculturist,  Pea- 
body,  Triomphe  De  Gand  and  Wilson.  The  newer 
varieties  are  being  introduced.  I  shall  have  seven- 
teen kinds  in  bearing  next  season  and  will  endeavor 
to  report  their  success.  The  hill  method  of  culture 
is  the  only  one  that  is  successful  here,  and  is  uni- 
versally adopted.  The  distance  varies  according  to 
the  fancy  or  judgment  of  the  cultivator.  My  own 
method  is  to  plow  and  harrow  the  ground  thor- 
oughly, then  furrow  it  out  in  rows  three  and  one- 
half  feet  apart  and  set  the  plants  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  cultivate  well  and  keep  the 
runners  clii)ped.  Treated  in  this  way  a  bed  will 
last  six  or  eight  j'cars.  It  needs  no  winter  protec- 
tion. Before  the  strawberries  arc  all  gone  we  begin 
to  regale  ourselves  with  tliat  other  lusciotis  fruit, 
the  Raspberry. 

The  Raspberry  succeeds  admirably  in  Oregon, 
bearing  abundantly  and  needing  no  protection  in 
winter.  The  crop  brought  this  season  eight  to  ten 
cents  per  pound.  We  grow  mostly  the  Fastoll" 
Franconia,  Doolittle,  and  the  native  Black  Cap, 
which  bears  a  large  and  sweet  berry  not  so  highly 
flavored  as  the  Doolittle.  Will  test  many  new 
kinds  next  season. 

With  the  raspberry  comes  that  peerless  fruit,  the 
Cherry,  which  grows  here  in  the  utmo.st  perfec- 
ti(5n ;  all  kinds  do  equally  well.  The  crop  never 
faik  entirely,  and  generally  we  have  abundant  crops 
of  fruit  that  is  absolutely  unapproachable  in  size 
and  quality.  The  trees,  like  all  other  fruit  trees 
in  Oregon,  commence  to  bear  very  young  and  con- 
tinue to  bear  enormous  crops  year  after  year.  We 
have  all  the  varieties  of  any  note  known  in  the 
Eastern  States,  besides  many  Oregon  seedlings.  The 
varieties  most  in  favor  are  Kentish,  May  Duke, 
Knight's  Early  Black,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Tartarian, 
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and  what  we  call  Royal  Ann.  This  last,  which  is 
probably  the  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  is  the  most  pop- 
ular clierry  on  this  coast,  anil  brings  the  highest 
price  of  all  the  old  sorts.  It  i.s  of  immense  size, 
very  beautiful  and  delicious,  and  bears  shipment 
better  tlian  any  othe-r  cherry,  with  probably  one 
exception.  That  exception  is  a  cherry  of  the  largest 
size,  gliSsy  black,  very  delicious,  and  the  firmi-st 
fleshed  clicrry  I  ever  saw.  Its  time  of  ripening  is 
two  w<  eks  later  than  Royal  Ann.  It  brought 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  The  tree  is  vcty 
handsome,  a  rapid  grower,  very  prolific,  and  appears 
to  be  perfectly  healthy.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  by 
Mr.  Seth  Luelling,  of  Milwaukee,  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  reliable  nurserymen,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society. 
This  clierry  has  been  named  by  said  Society,  the 
"  Luelling,"  in  honor  of  its  originator  ;  he  has  other 
fine  seedlings,  Mr.  (jr.  W.  Walling,  of  Oswego,  has 
also  raised  some  magniticent  seedlings,  but  I  am  not 
at  present  able  to  give  you  a  description  of  them. 
The  cherry  crop  this  season  brought  from  five  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound  ;  tli«  average  was  about 
eight  cents.  For  stocks  we  use  the  Mazzard,  Ma- 
haleb,  Seedlings,  and  the  native  wild  cherry  (Pru- 
nus  Cerasus.)  The  latter  makes  an  excellent  stock, 
the  grafts  uniting  well  and  growing  rapidly.  It  has 
one  objection,  it  suckers  badly.  Tlie  ilazzard  does 
tolerably  well.  The  Mahaleb  is  preferred  by  those 
who  have  used  it  most ;  it  dwarf's  to  some  extent 
and  never  suckers.     I  leave  the  Plum  to  mv  next. 


For  I  be  Western  Pomologist. 

Inaecta  Inimical  to  tlie  Frnit  Grower. 

By  W.  H.  W.,  n.^RTFOKD  Co..  Conn. 

That  the  fruitgrower  of  to-day,  has  a  much  great- 
er number  and  varictj'  of  in.sect  and  other  enemies 
to  contend  with  than  in  former  days,  is  an  ackno-wl- 
edged  fact;  and  that  the}-  are  constantl3-increa.sing,  is 
the  general  out-cr}'  of  cultivators.  Why  this,  and 
from  whence  do  they  come  ?  are  questions  often 
asked,  and  as  worthy  of  free  discussion  by  all  inter- 
ested. 

In  a  new  settled  territory,  and  fruitgrowing  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  plantations  are  small  and  far  apart 
or  isolated,  but  few  insect  enemies  are  known  for 
many  years,  unless  the  trees  &c.,  are  brouglit  from 
some  locality  where  thej'  became  infested,  and  the 
germs  were  brought  with  them.  Usually  in  new 
countries,  fruits  native  to  the  section,  are  mostly 
made  to  answer  the  turn,  or  they  are  started  from 
seeds ;  these  have,  usually,  few  observed  enemies ; 
but  in  the  course  of  progress  these  fruits  bcfcome 
unsatisfactory,  or  a  different  class  are  desired;  set- 
tlements become  more  dense,  and  tlie  local  supply 
is  insufficient,  or  from  some  other  cause  it  becomes 
desirable  to  import  fruits  from   abroatt ;  with  these 


trees,  vines,  &c.,  come  concealed  enemies,  in  the 
shape  of  eggs,  larvae,  &c.,  which  are  not  discovered 
till  they  have  obtained  a  strong  foot-hold  ;  in  this 
way  tluy  become  natuiali- ed  adventurers.  The  in- 
creased planting  and  c>  nc  ntration  of  fruit  orchards 
naturally  tends  to  draw  together;  native  insects, 
which  perhaps  have  previously  subsisted  on  other 
descriptions  of  food.  Ti.e  fruit  orcliard  furnishing 
them  more  congenial  food,  and  in  abundance,  fa- 
vors their  rapid  mat  iirity,  development  and  multipli- 
cation ;  in  this  way  they  become  more  observable, 
as  they  interfere  with  our  interests,  and  being  more 
concentrated,  their  destructivene.ss  is  also  more  ob- 
servable and  felt.  Fruits  uncongenial  to  the  climate 
and  soil,  or  those  deteriorated  in  health,  etc.,  from 
forcing  or  unnatural  propagation,  furnish  a  con- 
venient and  congenial  nidus  for  propagation,  and 
sending  out  colonies ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  un- 
healthy plants,  or  trees,  are  more  attractive,  appar- 
ently, if  not  in  reality,  than  vigorous  and  healthy 
ones. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  insect  foes  are  foreign- 
ers, adventurers  from  the  source  of  imiiortation  of 
our  various  fruits,  etc.,  and  have  become  naturalized 
residents.  These  foes  are  constantly  being  intro- 
duced with  our  foreign  importations  of  trees,  &c.,  or 
come  in  vessels,  and  are  brought  on  shore  in  some 
form,  perliaps  only  a  few  eggs,  or  a  single  pair  of 
the  perfect  insects,  larvie,  &c.;  these  flud  a  conven- 
ient resting  place,  are  unobserved,  perhaps  un- 
known ;  soou  they  spread,  in  some  out-of-the-way 
corner,  and  by  degrees,  spread  from  community  to 
community,  till  they  occupy  a  wide-spread  territory; 
all  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  little  negligence  of  the  cul- 
tivator, who  might  have  destroyed  them  when  first 
discovered,  by  a  little  forethought  and  trouble. 
Every  destructive  insect  has  its  counter  enemy, 
known  or  unknown !  Sometimes  these  canibals 
spread  with  the  insect  they  prey  upon,  and  hold 
them  in  clieck  ;  but  some  of  our  adventurers  come 
without  their  natural  foes,  and  when  they  get  a  foot- 
liold  they  increase  and  spread  rapidly ;  these  can 
only  be  held  in  subjection  by  great  vigilance  and 
much  labor. 

At  the  present  time  it  has  come  to  be,  in  all  fruit 
growing  sections  where  long  cultivated,  that  every 
variety  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  Ac,  has  its  insect  ene- 
mies ;  and  some  of  them  many,  often  so  many  as  to 
destroy  crops  of  a  season,  over  considerable  tracts. 
What  shall  be  done  to  rid  us  of  these  destructive 
pe.sts,  so  that  we  can  obtain  good  crops  and  free  our- 
selves of  these  enemies  ?  comes  up  to  us  from  all  quar- 
ters where  good  fruit  is  known.  If  we  find  a  place 
free  of  these  enemies  and  begin  fruit  culture  with 
exultant  expectations,  a  few  seasons  suffices  to  dis- 
pel these  expectations  and  blast  our  hopes  ;  for,  has 
not  with  our  increased  and  concentrated  plantations 
invited  and  concentrated  a  horde  of  foes,  we  little 
dreamed  as  possible  in  so  short  a  time? 

It  was  my  intent  to  mention  some  of  the  foes  of 
some  of  our  common  fruits;  but  I  find  that  my 
space  will  not  admit  [at  this  time  of  any  further 
remarks. 
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Three  Desirable  Crab  Apples— Tanner's,  Oblong  and  Striped  Frnlted. 

By  thb  Associate  Editor. 

Fruit  rather  large ;  form  oblong  taperiug  irregular  towards  the  eye  ;  "kin  bright  crimson  in  the  sun, 
lighter  in  the  shade,  with  a  wJiite  bloom  ;  stem  very  long,  slender  ;  cavity  narrow,  deep  ;  eye  small,  closed. 

projecting ;  basin  very  shalow  and 
pucekred  ;  core  very  large,  obli>ng  ; 
carpels  narrow,  long ;  seeds  short, 
wide,  plump,  dark-brown;  flesh 
yellow,  tolerable  juicy,  mild  pleas- 
ant acid,  astringent.  Use  :  pre- 
serves, jell}'  and  cider.  Season  : 
August  and  September.  Tree  string 
grower,  and  very  productive, 
aud  shows  in  fruit  like  a  rich 
plumb. 

STRIPED  FRUITED  CRAB. 

Fruit  large  for  a  crab ;  form 
round,  flattened  and  ribbed  in  five 
divisions  ;  skin  light,  clear,  waxen, 
lemon  yellow,  blushed  and  striped 

with  fine  lively  crimson,  dots  light  tankers'  cr.ab. 

yellow,  irregular,  over  the  crimson ;  stem  very  long,  slender ;  cavity 

narrow,  deep,  russeted ;   eye  very  small,  closed ;  basin  wide,  shallow, 

furrowed  and  ribbed ;  core  large,  closed ;  carpels  very  small ;  seed 

OBLONG  FRUITED  CRAB.        vcry  Small,  short,  oval,  plump,  black  ;  flesh  yellow,  very  juicy,  astringent. 

some  bitter,  pleasant  sharp  acid.     Use  :    preserves  aud  cider.    Season :    August  and  September.    Tree' 

vigorous,  healthy,  symmetrical,  thorny,  and  productive. 

tanner's  crab. 
Fruit  rather  large,  oblong  conic,  truncated  or  flattened  at  the  ends,  slightly  oblique ;  skin  bright,  clear, 
rich  yellow,  splashed  and  striped  with  several  shades  of  scarlet ;  stem  long,  slender ;  cavity  narrow,  deep, 
regular ;  eye  small,  closed  ;  basin  wide,  rather  deep,  irregular,  furrowed ;  core  medium ;  carpels  very  small ; 
seeds  small,  dark,  plump ;  flesh  yellow,  vcry  juicy,  rich  mild  pleasant  acid,  good.  Use :  cider,  cooking 
preserves,  jelly,  and  extra  for  vinegar.  Season :  August  and  September.  Tree  erect,  handsome,  productive; 
the  best  crab  we  have  seen. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  these  crab  apples,  the  Tanner  Crab  grew  here  on  Mr.  William  Tanner's 
place,  from  the  root  of  an  apple  graft.  The  seedling  he  bought.  It  now  stands  in  his  orchard,  and  is 
decidedly  the  best  crab  of  the  whole  lot  for  eating,  and  is  very  passable,  rich  and  pleasant. 

The  Oblong  Fruited  Grab,  and  the  Striped  Fruited  Crai>  were  imported  from  France,  we  believe,  by 
EUwanger  &  Barry,  some  years  ago.  They  are  the  largest  of  the 
ornamental  class  of  Siberian  crabs,  and  are  beautiful  growers, 
making  hadsome,  ornamental  fruit  trees  for  a  yard  or  park, 
and  should  be  around  every  dwelling.  In  fact,  all  the  Sibe- 
rian crabs  are  of  that  class  except  the  small  Red,  which  is 
neither  ornamental  in  tree  or  fruit,  being  too  thorny,  aud  fruit  too 
small  and  imperfect. 

For  preserving  and   cider   there   is   no   apple   equal   to  them,  | 
making  cider  of  the  heaviest  body  and  best  keeping  quality.   While 
for  preserving   they   are   rich,   spicy   aud   acid,  are   small   in  size  1 
so   easily   preserved   whole,   being  not   only   very   palatable,   but 
showy. 

They  are  also  adapted  to  the  most  extreme  latitudes,  where 
other  fruit  does  not  succeed  so  well,  and  for  that  purpose  are  valua- 
ble, and  are  very  early  bearers  and  exceedingly  productive — there- 
fore should  be  planted  for  our  first  fruit. 

As  the  crab  apple  is  just  now  excitng  much  attention,  we 
the  best. 


striped  fruited  crab. 
should   be  well  posted,  and  procure 
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For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

The  miner  and  Wild  Goose  Plums. 

By  D.  B.  Weib,  Lacon,  III. 

Mr.  Alfred  Giddings'  article  on  the  Miner,  or 
properly  Towmtind  plum,  is,  I  fear,  calculated  to 
lead  many  astray.  In  the  first  instance,  by  saying 
that  the  Miner  "is  as  good  to  raise  from  the  seed  as 
from  sprouts,"  and  in  the  second,  by  considering 
the  Miner  and  Wild  Goose  the  same.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Giddings  was  perfectly  honest 
and  candid  in  what  he  said,  and  believes  it.  But 
nevertheless  I  am  certain  hn  is  mistaken.  Mr.  D. 
Wilmot  Scott,  of  Galena,  111.,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
Sept.  24th,  1870,  says:  "The  Townsend  (Miner) 
does  iwt  come  true  from  the  seed.  Farmers  here, 
supposing  it  a  natural  fruit,  and  would  come  true, 
and  spurious  varieties  is  the  result,  not  one  of  which 
I  have  seen  is  as  good  as  the  original.  It  sports 
into  an  infinite  number  of  varieties.  Many  of  these 
farmers  have  been  selling  sprouts  from  their  trees 
at  fabulous  prices,  and  many  nurserymen  are  agoing 
to  condemn  the  fruit  from  receiving  the  fruit 
of  these  spurious  sorts."  And  Mr.  Scott's  testi- 
mony was  made  good  by  numerous  persons  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticul- 
tural Society,  who  had  grown  and  seen  grown  many 
trees  from  the  pits,  and  all  agreed  with  Mr.  Scott 
that  it  positively  docs  not  re- produce  itself  from 
seed.  Mr.  Scott  in  a  subsequent  letter  says:  "I 
know  of  several  freestone  seedlings  of  Townsend 
(Miner)  earlier  and  good  fruit.  Within  my  personal 
knowledge  I  know  that  the  seedlings  vary  greatly. 
That  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  spurious  trees 
have  been  strown  broadcast  over  the  country,  will 
be  a  sad  blow  to  this,  I  think,  the  most  valuable  of 
plums,  and  is  greatly  to  be  regretted." 

Now  as  to  the  Miner  and  Wild-goose  being  the 
same  ;  with  Mr.  Giddings  I  thought  they  were  un- 
til very  lately.  I  had  bought  trees  purporting  to  be 
genuine  Wild-goose,  time  and  again  ;  they  all  ap- 
peared to  be  exactly  the  same  as  Miner.  (I  have 
not  fruited  any  of  them).  But  last  spring  I  pro- 
cured from  an  undoubted  source  the  genuine  Wild- 
goose  plum.  A  glance  told  that  if  this  was  correct 
— and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  whatever — all  my 
former  purchases  were  spurious.  There  is  almost 
as  much  difference  in  the  looks  of  the  two  varieties 
as  there  is  between  a  tree  of  Yellow  Bellefleur  and 
one  of  Red  Astrachan.  In  a  letter  to  me  of  recent 
date,  my  friend  G.  S.  Downer,  of  Kentucky,  in 
speaking  of  the  Wild-goose,  says : 

"  This  plum,  in  no  instance  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  has  re-produced  itself  from  seed,  and  the 
country  is  almost  full  of  spurious  Wild-goose  plums. 
I  obtained  my  first  cuttings  from  the  orU/iTud  tree, 
and  have  kept  it  pure  until  the  present  time.  Many 
nurserymen,  and  others,  are  selling  what  they  call 
Wild-goose  plimi  trees  on  their  own  roots.     They 


are  mistaken,  I  think.  All  such  are  only  offshoots 
(suckers)  from  some  seedlings  of  the  Wild-goose 
plum,  and  not  the  genuine  sort."  Mr.  Downer  also 
told  me  "that  none  of  these  seedlings  were  near  so 
good  in  quality  as  the  genuine  sort."  To  persons 
wishing  to  test  the  truth  of  this  evidence,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  send  cions  of  the  two  genuine  sorts,  pro- 
vided they  make  their  wishes  known  before  the 
busy  season,  (March  1st)  and  send  stamps  enough  to 
pay  postage  and  packing.  Now  the  question  arises, 
why  are  these  two  varieties  of  plums  so  valuable  ? 
The  reasons  are  manifold — 

Firstly,  Because  that  "little  Turk,"  the  plum 
curculio,  cannot  master  them.  She  carefully  depos- 
its her  eggs  in  them,  but  from  some  unknown 
reason  they  nearly  all  perish  either  before  or  di- 
rectly after  hatching. 

Secondly,  They  are  well  nigh  perfectly  hardy  and 
very  productive. 

Thirdly,  The  fruit  colors  up  while  yet  entirely 
firm,  and  in  this  condition  can  be  sent  almost  any 
distance  to  market,  arrive  in  good  condition,  and 
ripen  up  perfectly. 

FouHMy,  They  are  fruits  of  great  beauty,  of  good, 
but  not  by  any  means  of  heM  quality,  and  have  so 
far,  and  will,  I  think,  command  a  high  price  in 
market. 

Why  was  this  article  written  ?  To  give  the  read- 
ers of  the  Western  Pomologist  a  word  of  caution, 
which  is  this:  When  you  buy  Miner  and  Wild- 
goose  plum  trees,  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  genuine 
sorts.  I  have  told  you  why  they  are  held  in  such 
high  estimation.  Do  not  be  deceived  or  deceive 
yourselves  that  if  you  get  a  Chicka.saw  variety  of 
plum  (Prunus  Cldckasa),  that  you  are  all  right. 
Bear  in  mind  that  only  these  two  varieties  of  this 
species  are  curculio  proof.  So  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, all  other  varieties  of  this  species  are  as 
readily  destroyed  by  this  terrible  pest,  as  varieties 
of  other  species.  One  variety  of  the  garden  plum 
(prunus  domestica),  the  Columbia,  has  the  same  pe- 
culiarity, though  in  perhaps  not  so  great  a  degree. 


Forthe  Western  Pomologist. 

Hortlcnltaral  Meetings— Tlieir  Objects  and 
Benefits. 


By  Geo.  W.  Kelloog,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Friend  Miller.  As  this  is  the  season  when 
horticultural  meetings  are  the  order  of  the  day,  let 
us  have  a  random  talk  of  their  objects  and  benefits. 

With  our  changing  climate,  variation  of  soils, 
and  different  modes  of  cultivation,  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  benefits  arising  from  an  annual  inter- 
change of  thought  and  discussion  relative  to  varie- 
ties— when  planted,  soil,  mode  of  treatment,  and 
causes  of  failure  and  success. 

When  the  great  calamities  befel  the  fruit  interests 
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of  the  Northwest,  by  the  hard  winters  of  1856  and 
1857 — Wighting  our  hopes  of  raising  the  favorite  vari- 
eties of  our  youth— the  Greening,  Spitzenburg,  Bald- 
win, Yellow  Harvest,  &c.,  we  then  compared  notes 
with  new  interest  and  zeal— hoping  to  gather 
enough  of  the  fragments  of  our  orchards  to  "tie  to," 
that  we  might  not  drift  aimlessly  down  the  horti- 
cultural stream. 

It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  lists  of  the  best 
practical  men  then  engaged  in  the  nursery  business. 
By  correspondence  I  procured  lists  from  ten  of 
the  best  horticulturists  of  the  West,  and  I  believe 
no  one  variety  was  found  in  all  lists,  and  some 
found  in  a  majority  of  lists  liave  since  been  thrown 
out.  Many  who  stay  away  from  these  horticultural 
gatherings,  wonder  at  the  continual  changing  lists 
\vhich  we  recommend  for  trial  and  sometimes  for 
general  cultivation. 

While  cutting  scions  this  winter,  we  found  a  man 
with  a  very  flue  orchard,  of  whom  we  wished  to 
cut  Haas  from  trees  we  had  formerly  sold  liim.  He 
said  he  had  a  very  fine,  large  apple,  October  to  De- 
cember, worth  all  the  rest  in  his  orchard.  He  knew 
not  what  it  was,  had  never  taken  it  to  the  fair,  had 
lost  his  register  ;  and  here  let  me  recommend  keep- 
ing one  in  the  desk  and  one  to  carry  in  the  pocket. 
He  would  promise  me  but  few  cions ;  yet  I  think  it 
will  prove  to  be  on^  of  our  recommended  varieties. 
Now  if  these  amateurs  would  bring  out  their 
choice  fruits  to  the  fairs  and  see  if  they  can  not  be 
recognized,  it  would  aid  us — not  that  one  tree  in 
one  orchard,  sound  and  good,  would  prove  anything 
unless  the  fact  could  be  corroborated  by  other  testi- 
mony. A  seedling  may  appear  perfectly  hardy,  and 
prove  to  be  of  quality  sufficient  to  recommend  it,  and 
even  take  a  premium  as  best,  but  on  dissemination 
of  the  cions  it  may  not  prove  hardy.— There  are 
seasons  favorable  to  the  peach ;  and  when  a  succes- 
sion of  these  occur,  a  tender  tree  just  planted  may 
put  on  an  outer  rough  bark  that  will  withstand  the 
heat  of  winter  and  spring,  and  appear  hardy— and 
thus  you  see  we  may  be  deceived  when  awarding 
premiums  to  a  new  seedling. 

The  objects  we  seek  in  these  annual  gatherings  is 
to  bring  facts  and  figures  together  and  compare 

notes this  year  more  of  failure  than  success — and 

if  by  any  means  we  can  induce  the  amateurs  to 
bring  their  treasures  of  knowledge,  experience  and 
observation  to  aid  us,  we  may  make  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement than  otherwise.  That  our  list  of  rec- 
ommended varieties  is  toe  large,  we  admit ;  and  yet 
with  the  varied  tastes  and  preferences,  how  can  we 
make  them  less  ?  To  assort  and  try  to  keep  from 
thirty  to  fifty  varieties  of  apples  is  more  than  use- 
less We  want  but  few  of  the  kinds  that  will  not 
keep.  Harvest  apples,  or  those  that  will  keep  till 
spring,  will  be  found  most  profitable.  With  the 
little  we  now  know,  how  much  less  would  it  have 
been  had  there  been  no  Horticultural  Societies? 
Let  all  come  to  these  meetings. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Crabs  and  Apples. 

Bt  J.  Stauffeb,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


I  was  considerably  amused  with  the  attempt  of 
Mr.  Raymond,  to  "  poke "  "  Cosmo,  "  (alias  Mr. 
Pliillips)  on  the  "  crab  "  question,  and  the  facetious 
remarks  of  the  latter,  in  having  inadvertently  stir- 
red up  "  a  disciple  of  "  crabdom." 

Being  also  a  student  of  the  "  Crustacea  "  includ- 
ing twelve  thousand  different  species  of  "  crabs  "  and 
about  sirty  tlwusmid.  of  Lobsters.  Well,  what  has  this 
to  do  with  the  subject  at  issue  ?  you  may  ask. — We'll 
see.  We  cannot  help  associating  ideas — for  names 
are  but  the  counters  of  an  idea ;  now  how 
could  I  avoid  thinking  of  the  manner  "  crabs  are 
caught "  when  the  words  "  pole  "  and  "  stirring  up" 
are  used  as  well  as  the  word  "  Crabdom  " — this  cer- 
tainly would  not  beget  the  idea  of '  Vegetable  King- 
dom,' nor  pomology ;  hence  the  gentlemen  and  your- 
self Mr.  Editor,  will  pardon  me  for  mixing  up 
in  this  controversy  on  the  '  crab  question '  but  I 
mean  '  Crabs.' 

You  may  be  aware  that  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  '  catch  crabs,'  use  a  long  "  pole  "  and  in 
still  water  not  over  ten  feet  deep,  can  see  '  crabdom 
in  motion  on  the  sandy  bottom  ;  the  "  pole  "  is  used 
to  "  stir  up"  the  "crusty"  crustracean,  in  the  rear, 
— indignant  at  this  insult,  he  turns  and  grasps  the 
pole; — the  fisherman,  gives  it  a  slight  shake  as  if  af- 
frighted or  in  pain, — the  irate  crab  clings  the  harder, 
and  like  a  bull  dog — holds  on  till  fairly  lifted  out 
of  the  water,  when  he  only  lets  go,  in  time  to  drop 
into  the  boat  among  his  silly  companions. 

Do  you  see  the  point?  Keep  in  good  humor  Gen- 
tlemen— discuss  and  ventilate  the  subject  freely — 
but  Pomologist  or  Philosopher,  "  Crab  "  nor  Chris- 
tian should  ever  loose  his  temper. 


CUange  In  Forest  Trees,    Spontaneous 
Generation. 

Mr.  Meehau  of  the  Gardeners'  Monthly  takes 
the  following  view  of  this  subject : 

"Since  the  great  fight  between  the  learned  men  of 
the  British  Association  last  September,  as  to  wheth- 
er some  plants  have  the  power  to  originate  them- 
selves— or  perhaps  more  correctly,  to  be  orignated 
without  the  agency  of  seed — many  papers  in  both 
hemispheres  are  discussing  the  question  with  great 
gravity.  It  is  highly  important  that  when  such 
matters  as  these  are  discussed,  the  facts  on  which 
the  arguments  are  based  should  be  undoubted. 

One  of  our  agricultural  papers,  discussing  the 
question,  has  the  following:  "We  end  by  pro- 
pounding a  question  When  a  pine  forest  is  cleared 
and  burned,  oaks  spring  up  immediately,  though 
there  be  no  oaks  for  miles  around.  Other  forests 
will  be  succeeded  by  chestnuts  and  so  on. 

How  are  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  produced  ?  They 
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say  that  the  seeds  have  lain  in  the  ground  for  ages, 
ready  to  grow  when  they  liave  a  clumce.  Who 
ever  saw  an  acorn  or  a  chestnut  in  such  a  place  ? 
If  the  seed  be  said  to  he  too  deep  to  he  turned  up 
by  the  plow  or  the  spade,  how  comes  it  that  a  seed 
which  never  sprouts  except  when  near  the  surface, 
will  grow  from  so  great  a  depth  ?  And  how  comes 
it  that  a  seed,  which  like  the  acoru  or  che"^tnut,  is 
certain  to  sprout  or  rot  the  first  year  it  lies  on  the 
ground,  can  remain  so  long  without  either  ? 

In  regard  to  the  ([uestions  as  to  how  it  comes : 
Our  reply  would  be,  that  it  does  not  come  at  all. 
We  have  endeavored  to  follow  up  some  of  these 
cases,  and  find  no  evidence  whatever  of  it.  In 
some  cases,  .where  a  forest  has  been  supposed  to  be 
wholly  of  one  kind,  there  have  been  a  few  trees  of 
something  else  mixed  with  the  other,  whjch  few, 
to  the  ordinary  observer,  were  not  noticed.  The 
aaeds  of  these  few  trees  matured  annually  ;  but  the 
crowds  of  other  trees  produced  circumstances  unfa- 
vorable to  their  germination.  The  seeds  thus  annu- 
ally produced  died.  But  when  these  obstructing 
trees  has  been  cut  away,  the  seeds  which  fell  the 
year  before  had  a  chance  to  grow.  The  whole 
mystery  has  been  just  here ;  and  we  see  there  is  no 
mystery  after  all. 

We  have  little  doubt  l)ut  that  all  of  the  wonderful 
cases  out  of  our  observation,  have  been  of  the  same 
character  as  these  which  were  within  it.  If  ever  the 
doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  is  to  be  believed 
in,  it  will  have  to  be  sustained  by  some  facts  which 
will  better  accord  with  common  sense  than  such  as 
the  speculations  above  noted." 


Grape  Vines  on  the  Stump. 

Dr.  Channing  gives,  in  the  Providence  Journal, 
an  interesting  resume  of  William  J.  Plagg's  book, 
"Three  seasons  in  European  Vineyards,"  recently 
published  by  the  Harpers.  The  object  of  Mr.  Flagg 
is  to  awaken  an  interest  among  our  grape-growers 
in  the  new  method  of  training  vines,  which  is  prac- 
ticed in  Europe.  We  do  not  know  how  far  this 
system  may  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  this 
country.  It  is  important  that  the  method  is  under- 
stood, and  the  system  thoroughly  tjied  by  competent 
vine  cultivators  : 

The  Doiiehe  culture  of  the  vine  converts  it  into  a 
shrub  in  summer,  and  into  a  stump  smaller  than  a 
cabbage  in  winter.  No  stake  or  trellis  is  ever  re- 
quired. Two  or  three  shovel-fuls  of  earth,  in  the 
autumn,  cover  out  of  sight  a  vine  twenty  years  old. 
Three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  expenses  of  the 
present  method  are  saved. 

Souche  training  is  no  mystery.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  the  young  vine  is  cut  back  to  a  stump 
about  nine  inches  high,  leaving  at  its  top,  if  possi- 
ble, two  canes  reduced  each  to  two  eyes  in  length, 
which  are  to  become  permanent  arms  of  the  future 


wueTu:  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  pruning, 
is  so  performed  as  to  give  to  this  stump  of  nine 
inches  from  three  to  six  short  arms.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  the  souelwis  so  trimmed  as  to  increase 
the  number  of  short  arms  to  six,  if  that  number  has 
not  been  previously  obtained.  The  pruning  is 
subsequently  uniform,  year  by  year,  leaving  one  or 
possibly  two  canes  of  the  preceding  year's  growth 
(cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes  each,)  at  the  end  of 
each  arm.  Care  is  taken  to  balance  the  soucJie  on 
all  sides  by  symmetrical  arrangements  of  the  arms. 
When  too  much  old  wood  accumulates  upon  them, 
they  are  carefully  cut  back-  so  as  to  restore  the 
original  compact  form. 

The  greatest  product  is  obtained  from  vines  en 
souche  when  they  are  set  out  five  feet  apart  in  each 
direction  (GOO  plants  to  the  acre.)  This  allows  the 
plow  and  cultivator  to  be  used  in  field  culture.  One 
precaution  needs  to  be  observed.  This  is  seasonably 
to  cut  off  the  suckers  which  spring  up  around  the 
stump.  The  ground  should  be  kept  clean  of  weeds. 
The  winter  trimming  is  rapidly  done  by  shears. 
The  European  practice  of  progressively  stripping 
the  vine  of  leaves  to  aid  the  ripening  of  the  grape, 
is  not  adapted  to  our  climate.  Even  the  pinching-in 
the  growing  canes  and  laterals  has  been  probably 
carried  to  excess  in  New  England. 

The  grape  vine  on  the  stump  can  be  cultivated  in 
the  garden,  wherever  a  blackberry  or  raspberry  can 
be  set.  Mr.  Flagg  especially  recommends  for  the 
souche  our  short  jointed  varieties,  carrying  stiff 
canes.  The  trimming  and  perhaps  height  of  the 
stump  will  probably  vary  within  certain  limits  with 
different  varieties. 

In  New  England  and  the  north  of  the  United 
States,  souche  culture  promises  the  means  of  easy 
winter  protection  for  our  best  varieties,  which  we 
have  long  needed.  A  mature  vine,  reduced  to  such 
dimensions  in  winter,  that  a  stove  pipe  hat  can 
cover  it,  can  be  buried  out  of  harm's  way  by  plow 
and  spade  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  compactness 
of  the  grape,  en  souclie,  in  summer,  makes  it  easy  to 
apply  the  sulphur  cure  (fully  illu.strated  in  Mr. 
Flagg's  book,)  at  the  first  approach  of  mildew  or 
friditim.  The  protection  from  extreme  cold  and  from 
disease  thus  afforded  makes  it  at  once  practicable  to 
cultivate  en  souche  in  our  fields  many  of  our  early 
ripening  European  varieties.  Undoubtedly  our 
Allyn's  hybrid  is  better  than  the  European  Sweet 
Water  or  Chasselas,  and  the  Delaware  is  not  ex- 
celled in  its  class.  The  Creveliug  and  Adirondac 
rank  high  among  black  grapes.  But  all  of  these, 
and  even  the  hardiest  of  our  native  grapes,  arc  much 
benefitted  in  this  latitude  by  winter  covering. 

The  vineyards  of  the  south  of  France,  now  occu- 
pying a  million  and  a  half  of  acres,  have  been  kept 
from  time  immemorial  en  souche  basse.  This  is  true 
also  of  much  of  Burgundy,  of  Cognac,  Medoc  and 
Sauterne. 
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The  soils  of  many  of  the  celebrated  French  wine 
districts  are  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  contain  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  lime  and  iron.  Stones 
in  the  soil  are  considered  no  disadvantage,  though 
natural  or  artificial  drainage  is  always  indispensable. 
Valuable  grapes  are  cultivated  sometimes  on  soil  so 
poor  that  they  will  bear  hardly  a  crop  of  mulleins. 
The  finest  French  wines  come  from  the  poorest 
soils,  the  quality  being  in  inver.se  ratio  to  the  quan- 
tity. Thus  an  acre  yields  hardly  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  the  choicest  grape  juice. 
The  yield  of  Medoc  and  the  Cole  d'Or  of  Burgundy 
is  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  to  the  acre, 
while  in  rapidly  descending  scale  of  quality  are 
products  of  grape  juice  of  1,000,  3,000  or  even  3,000 
gallons  to  the  acre.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  vineyard  of  Clos  Vougeot,  the  seat  of  an  old 
monastery.  From  eighty  acres  the  monks  only  ob- 
tained 1,200  gallons  of  very  choice  wines,  the  pro- 
duct of  vines  400  or  500  years  old.  The  French 
revolution  dispossessed  the  monks,  and  their  secular 
successors  obtained  from  new  vines  on  the  same 
ground  not  less  than  18,000  gallons  of  the  poorest 
and  sourest  wine.  Young,  and  recently  manured 
vines,  are  considered  in  France  on  a  par,  and  unfit 
to  produce  good  wine.  In  France  they  manure 
once  in  three  years ;  in  Medoc  once  in  seven  to  ten 
or  even  twenty  years.  To  diminish  the  yield  and 
.perfect  the  fruit,  the  vines  ar-e  somewhat  crowded 
to  the  extent  of  from  10,000  to  35,000  on  a  single 
acre.  A  common  number  is  4,444,  that  is  three  feet 
apart  in  each  direction. 

In  this  country  we  want  to  obtain  the  largest 
pos.sible  product  of  ripe  grapes,  but  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  European  experience.  Our  grapes 
frequently  remain  sour  and  never  ripen  ;  from  the 
excessive  use  of  stimulating  manures,  which  induces 
overgrowth  and  overbearing.  We  think  that  young 
vines  in  New  England  are  frequently  ruined  by 
rich  artificial  soil  in  which  they  are  set,  or  by  a 
subsequent  surfeit  of  animal  manures.  Mineral  ma- 
nures, such  as  lime,  plaster,  ground  bone  and 
oxides  of  iron,  need  less  caution.  Not  the  least 
advantage  of  the  souche  is  the  severe  compulsory 
winter  pruning  to  which  it  will  subject  many  of  our 
varieties.  A  few  varieties,  like  the  Rogers'  hybrids, 
are  perhaps  too  rampant  for  this  severe  treatment, 
but  they  are  varieties  which  thrive  with  the  least 
amount  of  care.  With  many  varieties  it  will  be  de- 
sirable, even  on  the  soucJu;  to  reduce  the  number  of 
bunches  one-half  to  secure  good  ripening. 


Pleasant  Valley  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  following  statement  of  the  growth  and  the 
extent  of  grape  and  wine  interest  in  Steuben  Co. 
N.  Y.,  is  from  the  Pleasant  Valley  Fruit  and  Wine 
Reporter:  — 

One  of  the  largest  and    leading    grape  growing 


and  wine  making  interests  in  the  United  States, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  in  Central  N.  Y., 
in  latitude  43"  30  min.  north,  and  longitude  30  min. 
west  of  Washington  City,  D.  C,  at  an  elevation 
above  tide  water  of  nearly  700  feet,  in  what  is  pop- 
ularly known  as  Pleasant  Valley,  and  around  Lake 
Keuka,  lying  partly  in  Steuben  and  partly  in  Yates 
counties.  Here  vine  culture  as  a  business  begun  in 
1854,  by  the  planting  of  Catawba  and  Isabella  vines. 
These  varieties  had  been  growing  here  in  gardens 
for  30  years  before.  The  area  of  land  suited  to  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  these  grapes  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  very  limited,  much  more  so  than 
since  proved. 

From  a  small  beginning  in  1854-5,  with  two  vari- 
eties of  vine  only,  the  enterprise  has  gone  on  stead- 
ily increasing  until  now  there  are,  it  is  variously 
estimated,  in  this  Pleasant  Valley  and  about  Lake 
Keuka,  from  5000  to  7000  acres  in  vines  of  all  kinds 
and  ages,  and  that  ?3i  and  perhaps  more,  are  of 
bearing  age,  though  not  all  of  good  fruit  bearing 
strength — for  in  grape  culture  as  it  is  in  other,  ig- 
norance and  short-sighted  cupidity  have  a  place  oc- 
cupied and  yield  their  fruits.  The  kinds  now  chief- 
ly grown  are  Catawba,  Isabella,  Delaware,  Diana, 
lona  and  Concord,  while  there  are  many  others 
growing  in  less  quantities.  That  a  perfect  under- 
standing may  be  had  of  the  proportions  planted, 
let  40  stand  for  the  whole,  35  for  Catawba,  6  for 
Isabella,  3  fen- Delaware,  3  for  lona,  1  for  Concord; 
1  for  Diana — and  as  there  remains  one-fortieth,  let 
this  include  Israella,  Hartford  Prolific,  Keuka,  Wal- 
ter, Eumelan,  Salem,  Clinton,  Norton's  Virginia, 
Ives'  Seedling,  Creveling,  Adirondac,  Rebecca, 
Mottled,  Aliens  Hybrid,  some  of  Rogers'  as  4,  5, 
15  To  Kalon,  Oporto,  Una,  Cape,  Alvey,  Rulander 
Taylor,  Maxatawney,  Union  Village,  Lydia,  Mary 
Ann,  Anna,  Herbemont,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

The  average  annual  yield  per  acre,  taking  the  whole 
acreage  in  bearing  is  estimated  at  3000  lbs.  Some 
vineyards  of  Csrtawba,  Isabella  and  Concord,Vlo  some- 
times yield  4  tons  and  even  more  per  acre.  Other 
varieties  as  Delaware,  Diana,  lona  and  many  oth- 
ers, do  not  yield  as  much  in  like  circumstances.  In 
planting  a  vineyard,  one  year  old  plants  of  out-door 
propagation  are  preferred  and  are  set  mostly  either 
7x7  6x8  or  8x8,  supported  when  two  or  more  years 
old  by  wire  trellis  of  three  wires,  number  11  or  13 
— the  first,  18  or  30  inches  from  the  ground — the 
next  about  the  same  distance  above  the  flrstr-^the 
third  greater  from  the  second,  say  33x34,  thus  di- 
vided so  as  to  be  about  5  feet  high.  These  wires 
are  supported  on  chestnut  or  oak  posts,  rarely  ce- 
dar, of  the  size  of  a  common  fence  rail,  l},^  feet  long, 
driven  into  the  ground  3  or  3J^  feet.  Into  these, 
wrought  nails  or  staples,  made  for  the  purpose,  are 
driven  to  hold  the  wires  in  place.  The  vintage 
takes  place  from  the  30th  of  September  to  the  30th 
of  October. 
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There  are  shipped  to  New  York  and  other  places, 
as  fruit  for  the  table,  700  to  800  tons  annually.  Of 
the  other  portion  of  the  whole  crop,  the  larger  share 
is  made  into  wine,  some  into  brandy.  The  propor- 
tion varies  with  the  season — some  are  far  better 
than  others.  This  season  is  rich  in  promise  for  the 
vigneron,  at  this  date  nothing  has  occurred  (save  a 
local  hail  storm)  to  interfere  with  the  splendid 
growth  of  vine,  an  abundant  crop  of  well-ripened 
grapes  such  as  has  not  been  seen  since  1804-5,  in 
earliness  and  perfection  of  ripening.  The  vintage 
will  of  course  be  more  than  double  that  of  eitlier  of 
those  years,  reaching  in  1870,  it  is  supposed,  6000 
tons  of  all  varieties,  in  the  entire  area  given  above. 
"  The  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co.  Manufactured 
in  1865  20,000  bottles  sparkling,  15,000  gallons 
still  wine,  1000  gallons  of  brandy  ;  in  1866,  40,000 
bottles  sparkling,  20,000  gallons  still  wine,  1200  gal- 
lons brandy ;  in  1867,  (iO,000  bottles  sparkling,  25,000 
gallons  still  wine,  1.500  gallons  brandy  ;  in  1868, 
-  90,000  bottles  sparkling,  81,000,  gallons  still  wine, 
1800  gallons  brandy ;  in  1869,  130,000  bottles  Spark- 
ling, 28,C00  gallons  still  wine,  1100  gallons  brandy. 
In  1870,  at  this  writing,  have  bottled  150,000  spark- 
ling, and  will  make  100,000  gallons  still  wine,  the 
grapes  for  which  are  in  part  already  purchased. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  in 
this  locality  is  about  !^800,000.  The  estimated  val- 
ue of  vineyards,  $2,500,000.  These  comliined  inter- 
ests give  employment  to  no  less  than  2000  persons. 
Another  incident  is  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for 
shipment  of  grapes.  Not  less  than  500,000  bo.xes 
have  this  year  been  made. " 

The  prices  obtained  for  grapes  in  1864-5  averaged 
growers  12c  a  lb.  net.  In  1866  there  was  a  .slight 
decline,  averaging  about  10c  net  for  following 
years.  This  year,  1870,  the  crop  being  so  fine,  the 
wine  makers  have  bought  all  the  early  wine  grapes, 
paying  therefor  10c  a  lb. 


Wine  nrlthont  Fermentation. 

1.  Having  removed  all  unripe  or  decayed  berries, 
mash  the  grapes  with  the  hand,  or  otherwise,  being 
careful  not  to  crush  the  seed. 

2.  Press  out  the  juice  into  a  suitable  vessel,  pre- 
pared with  a  fawcet  near  the  bottom. 

3.  Add  alcohol  (the  deodorized  is  best)  at  the  rate 
of  a  pint  to  the  gallon.  This  will  eflectthe  precipi- 
tation of  the  fecula  and  the  preservation  of  the  juice 
perfectly,  but  if  you  want  a  stronger  wine  add  more. 

4.  Cover  the  vessel  with  a  elotli,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  forty-eight  hours. 

5.  Draw  oft' first  the  clear  juice  and  then  the  sed- 
iment, passing  both  through  the  sand  Alter,  but  keep 
them  separate,  if  practicable. 

6.  Put  the  wine  into  a  cask  and  close  it  perfectly 
air-tight.  It  may  remain  there  till  wanted  for  use, 
or  be  drawn  ofl"  after  a  few  weeks  and  bottled. 


7.  Digest  the  rtiarc  (skin,  seeds,  &c.,)  one  or  two 
weeks  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and 
water,  in  a  close  vessel,  and  press  the  filter  as  be- 
fore, for  a  strong  cordial. 

8.  Care  must  be  take  that  nothing  be  u.sed  in  the 
manufacture  out  of  which  the  alcohol  can  extract 
any  flavor,  or  the  wine  will  be  injured. 

9.  The  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  after  the  pro- 
cess is  completed,  must  be  carefully  guarded  against, 
by  the  close  stoppage  of  the  cask  and  bottles.  The 
latter  should  be  sealed  with  a  composition  of  Bur- 
guudj'  pitch,  wax,  and  tallow,  using  enough  of  each 
to  make  it  a  proper  consistency — neither  too  stifl" 
nor  too  brittle — melt  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  dip  the 
end  of  the  bottle  into  it. 

Deodorized  Alcohol  is  alcohol  carefully  filtered 
through  animal  charcoal,  and  thus  rendered  as  pure 
as  possible.  It  may  be  obtained  from  all  chemical 
labratories  in  our  large  cities,  or  easily  made  by 
any  one  who  can  procure  the  proper  articles. — Su- 
ral Cwrolinian. 


CUeap  Grape  Trellis. 


Those  who  read  the  first  volume  of  the  Pomolo- 
GIST  will  recollect  an  interesting  article  in  the  No- 
vember number,  from  our  valued  correspondent,  J. 
Gr.  Mask,  ofWest  Virginia,  in  which  he  describes  a 
very  economical  and  at  the  same  time  ornamental 
method  of  training  the  grape.  In  a  late  number  of 
the  Country  Gentleman,  Mr.  Mask  describes  (with 
illustration)  another  method  still  more  simple  and 
cheap,  and  which  we  copy  : 


"Plant  the  vines  in  rows,  at  suchdistances-apartas 
the  character  of  the  soil  or  growth  of  the  grape 
requires.  Set  a  stout  stake,  say  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  seven  feet  high,  in  the  line  of  the  row, 
between  every  two  plants.  Let  the  stakes  have  a 
fork  at  the  top,  and  lay  along  in  these  forks  poles 
such  as  are  used  for  Lima  beans.  Then  set  similar 
poles  firmly  in  the  ground  to  the  right  and  left  of 
each  plant,  lean  them  over  to  the  stakes,  and  fasten 
them  at  the  top  by  nailing,  tying,  or  in  any  other 
way  which  may  be  deemed  best.  After  the  vine 
has  been  pruned,  tie  up  the  cane  left  for  bearing  to 
one  of  these  poles,  and  as  the  branch  intended  for 
bearing  next  year  proceeds  in  growth,  train  and  tie 
it  ui)  to  the  other  pole ;  and  when  it  reaches  the  top, 
train  and  tie  it  to  the  horizontal  pole,  where  it  can 
be  kept  out  of  the  way  and  from  dangling  about. 
By  this  mode  of  training,  the  bearing  cane  will  not 
be  smothered  up  with  the  den.se  foliage  of  its  own 
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and  the  current  growing  cane,  and  the  two  being 
separated,  will  admit  of  easier  handling,  summer 
pruning,  <fec.,  as  well  as  a  considerable  saving  in 
cost.  The  stakes  should  be  of  lasting  wood,  such 
as  locust,  cedar,  &c.,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
consequence  about  the  poles,  as  they  can  be  cheaply 
replaced." 

For  the  benefit  of  new  subscribers,  we  will  here 
re-publish  from  Noy.  number  Mr.  Mask's  descrip- 
tion of  trellis  referred  to.  This  trellis  is  so  very 
simple  and  plain  as  to  require  no  illustration  to 
understand  its  construction. 

I  am  now  growing  a  square  of  some  one  hundred 
vines  in  jny  vineyard,  which  will  be  ready  for 
training  next  spring.  They  are  set  in  rows  of 
twelve  feet  distance,  and  five  feet  in  the  row,  running 
north  and  south.  I  design  to  set  in  stout  locust 
posts,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  at  proper  dis- 
tances, between  and  iu  the  center  of  each  row.  On 
the  top  of  these  I  shall  nail  a  three  or  four  inch  oak 
board,  extending  the  length  of  the  row.  I  shall 
then  prune  the  vines  down  to  two  eyes,  and  plant 
an  ordinary  bean  pole  of  the  proper  length  to  each 
vine,  resting  it  ou  the  ridge  board,  and  making  it 
fast  with  a  withe,  or  other  suitable  fastening,  to 
secure  it  to  its  place.  When  this  trellis  is  comple- 
ted, you  will  perceive,  it  will  represent  the  appear- 
ance of  a  skeleton  green-house.  To  these  poles  I 
shall  tie  up  the  vines.  I  will  cut  down  to  two  eyes 
the  coming  spring,  and  train  the  current  growth 
of  next  summer  from  these  two  eyes— one  to  the 
right  and  one  to  the  left.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
season,  I  .shall  cut  down  one  of  the  canes  to  one 
eye,  and  let  as  much  wood  stand  on  the  other  as  its 
vigor  will  justify  forbearing. 


Wire  TrclUs  Stlflener. 

A  correspondent  of  the  HurticultuHst  describes  a 
cheap,  simple  instrument  for  stiflening  wire  trel- 
lises :  • 


"  The  accompanying  drawing  gives  a  correct  idea 
of  this  useful  thing,  though  it  is  generally  three 
times  the  size  here  represented.  It  consists  of  a 
small  strip  of  iron  a  10th  of  an  inch  tliich,  %^  inch 
wide,  to  one  end  of  which— a  little  wider  than  the 
rest— is  fastened  a  rivet  (a),  with  its  head  %  inch 
in  diameter ;  said  rivet  is  pierced  through  by  a  hole, 
into  which  the  wire  is  passed.  The  wire  being 
fastened  at  both  ends,  all  it  requires  to  tighten  it,  is 
to  wind  the  stitl'ener  around  until  the  wire  is  suffi- 
ciently stift',  and  then  you  make  the  stiflener  fast  by 
just  inserting  the  wire  into  the  little  notch  (b)  at 


the  small  end  of  the  tightener,  which  is  bent  to  a 
straight  angle,  the  wire  itself  acting  as  a  spring.  It 
is  very  easy  when  the  wire  becomes  slack  by  the 
effect  of  heat  or  otherwise  to  give  the  tightener  half 
a  turn,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  above 
instrument  was  invented  by  Mr.  Carbou,  a  French 
gardener,  and  is  very  simple  and  cheap,  and  never 
gets  out  of  order." 


Rot  in  Grapes— Its  Canse. 


A  Cor.  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  says: — "I  have 
used  sulphur  more  than  twenty  years,  and  with 
benefit,  to  prevent  rot.  Rot  is  not  caused  by  a 
fungus,  as  some  suppose,  but  is  caused  by  some 
insect  puncturing  the  grapes,  whether  to  deposit 
their  eggs  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  we  presume  it 
is  for  that  purpose  ;  yet  I  never  succeeded  in  finding 
any  eggs  or  worms  in  a  rotted  grape.  Well,  says 
one,  how  do  you  know  they  have  been  stung  by  an 
insect  ?  Because  I  have  seen  the  puncture  and  a 
jet  of  juice  which  had  oozed  out.  Whenever  you 
find  a  grape  that  is  stung,  tie  a  string  to  it,  (for  a 
mark  so  as  to  find  it,)  and  watch  the  result.  After 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  it  will  turn  whitish 
around  the  place  where  stung,  and  finallj-  black,  and 
continue  to  spread  until  the  whole  grape  is  rotted. 
If  at  an}'  time  with  a  sharp  knife  you  cut  out  the 
black  spot,  the  remainder  of  the  grape  will  grow 
and  ripen,  thus  proving  there  is  no  defect  in  the 
vine.  Upon  this  discovery  was  based  the  sulphur 
remedy  for  the  rot,  being  distasteful  to  all  the  in 
sect  tribe.  Fumigations  with  sulphur  in  the  even- 
ing is  better  than  the  dust,  as  I  think  the  depreda- 
tors work  at  night.  I  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 
the  enemy,  but  always  flud  a  few  large  yellow  bugs 
on  the  vines  when  the  grapes  are  rotting — they  are 
very  shy  fellows.  Whether  friend  or  foe,  I  know 
not,  but  kill  them  when  I  find  them. 


Hybrid  Grapes. 


Those  T#ho  have  maintained  that  there  has  been 
no  true  hybrid  produced  between  the  foreign  Vitis 
Viiiiferx  and  our  several  native  species,  will  be 
obliged  to  abandon  their  position.  Leaving  the 
Rogers'  hybrids  out  of  the  question,  there  are  now 
several  which  have  been  produced  since,  in  which 
the  characteristics  of  the  native  and  foreign  are  so 
positively  manifested,  that  the  most  skeptical  can 
no  longer  doubt  that  true  hybridization  has  taken 
place.  The  varieties  sent  out  by  Mr.  Chas.  Arnold, 
of  Canada,  show  a  distinct  trace  of  foreign  blood. 
The  Senasqua  of  Mr.  Undcrhill  is  a  cross  between 
Black  Prince  and  Concord,  and  shows  the  foreign 
character  in  the  fruit  and  the  native  in  the  leaf. 
Later,  .still,  we  have  some  fine  hybrids  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ricketts,  of  Newburg,  N.  T.,  in  which  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  Muscsit  Hamburg  is  imparted  to  a 
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fruit  possessing  in  most  respects  the  character  of  the 
natives.  One  of  Mr.  Ricketts' hybrids,  which  tooli 
the  first  prize  at  Bliss  &  Sons'  grape  exhibition,  in 
September  last,  is  a  triumph  of  careful  cultivation, 
and  we  hope  to  hear  of  its  success  elsewhere.  It  is 
to  bear  the  honored  name  of  Charles  Bowuing. 


Flowers  and  Shade  Trees. 

I  seldom  see  two  people  envy  one  another  seri- 
ously about  their  flower-beds  or  shade  trees.  There 
is  a  kind  of  religious,  humanizing,  generous  effect 
in  loving  the  beautiful  things  of  nature,  that  makes 
us  love  to  see  everybody  have  them ;  while  those 
who  stake  their  respectability  on  dress  or  house- 
keeping, almost  universally  dislike  to  see  others  ap- 
proach their  standard,  or  rival  them  in  their  boasted 
sphere.  This  learning  to  love  the  beautiful  things 
of  nature,  beautities  our  spirits — while  priding  our- 
selves on  bright  tin  pans,  well  scoured  floors  or 
costly  furniture,  disfigures  our  immortal  part.  The 
country  house  that  has  its  shade  trees,  its  shrubery 
and  flowers,  has  hallowed  memories  to  win  back 
the  hearts  of  its  wanderers,  and  brighten  their 
gloomiest  hours.  The  woman  who  foils  to  have  a 
green  spot  and  .shade  at  her  door,  fails  in  one  im- 
portant part  of  her  domestic  mission.  Her  home 
will  not  be  so  endeared  to  its  inmates  as  it  otherwise 
would  be !  True,  the  outside  decorations  should 
chiefly  belong  to  man's  labor ;  but  very  many  men 
will  not  plant  a  tree  or  flower,  who  could  be  taught 
to  love  them  and  add  to  them  if  some  one  would 
begin.  So,  girls,  do  not  scrub  and  cook  and  scour, 
until  you  have  no  time  left  to  plant  a  tree  or  vine, 
and  flower !  Little  care  will  suffice  them  when  once 
planted ;  and  they  will  do  more  to  beautify  and 
adornyourhome  than  the  contents  of  a  tin  peddler's 
cart,  polished  every  Saturday,  until  they  dazzle  you 

and  outshine  the  neighborhood. — Mks.  Swisshelm. 

*-  *  -t 

Colors  of  Flowers. 

Remarkable  changes  take  place  in  the  color  of 
some  flowers  during  the  course  of  the  day.  Those 
of  the  Pink  Phlox,  early  in  the  morning  are  of  a 
lightish  blue,  which  alters  as  the  day  advances,  and 
becomes  a  bright  pink.  The  OEnothera  tetraflora 
has  white  flowers,  which  change  to  red.  The  Hi- 
biscus variabilis  has  its  flowers  white  in  the  morn- 
ing, pink  at  noon,  and  at  sunset  bright  red.  Many 
flowers  of  the  Boraginacese  are  red  before  expan- 
sion, and  afterward  blue.  The  bracts  of  Hakca 
Victoria  are  yellowish  white  at  the  center  the  first 
year ;  the  second  year  these  become  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow ;  the  third  year  rich  orange ;  the  fourth 
year  blood  red,  and  the  green  parts  of  the  bracts 
become  annually  darker.  Hydrangea  changes  its 
color  between  blue  and  pink.  The  Dahlia,  of  the 
yellow  species,  has  been  made  to  produce  all  varie- 
ties of  that  series,  but  has  never  been  produced  of  a 
green  color. — Artisan. 


Sleeping  Flowers. 

Almost  all  flowers  sleep  during  the  night.  The 
marigold  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and  with  him 
rises  weeping.  Many  plants  are  so  .sensitive  that 
their  leaves  close  during  the  passage  of  a  cloud. — 
The  dandelion  opens  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning, 
and  shuts  at  nine  in  the  evening.  The  goat's 
beard  wakes  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  shuts  at 
five  or  six  in  the  evening.  The  common  daisy  shuts 
up  its  blossom  in  the  evening  and  opens  its  "day's 
eye"  to  meet  the  early  beam  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  crocus,  tulip,  and  many  others,  close  their  blos- 
soms at  different  hours  towards  evening.  The  ivy- 
leaved  lettuce  opens  at  eight  in  the  morning  and 
closes  forever  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  night 
flowering  cereus  turns  night  into  day.  It  begins  to 
expand  its  magnificent,  sweet-scented  blossom  in 
the  twilight,  and  is  full-blown  at  midnight,  and 
closes  never  to  open  again  with  the  dawn  of  the 
day.  In  a  clover  field  not  a  leaf  opens  till  after  sun- 
rise. So  says  a  celebrated  English  author  who  has 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  plants,  and  often 
watched  them  during  their  quiet  slumbers.  Those 
plants  which  seem  to  be  awake  all  night,  he  styles 
"the  bats  and  owls  of  the  vegetable  kingdom." — Ex. 


liily  of  the  Valley  in  Winter. 


The  Lily  of  the  Valley  may  be  forced  into  bloom 
in  winter  as  readily  as  the  Hyacinth.  Select  large, 
healthy  clumps,  and  put  them  in  good  rich  soil,  and 
then  jilace  in  a  warm  room,  giving  sufficient  water 
to  prevent  drying,  but  not  enough  to  cause  a  decay 
of  roots.  A  box  will  answer,  if  pots  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  are  fond  of 
house  plants  in  winter,  will  be  pleased  with  this 
little  gem  when  in  bloom ;  for  its  fragrance  is  not 
so  powerful  as  to  be  offensive  when  in  a  close  room. 

There  are  many  plants,  the  odor  of  which  is  very- 
agreeable  when  inhaled  in  the  open  air,  but  in  a 
close  room  it  becomes  nau.seating.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  new  "  Gold  Banded  Lily," 
(L.  auratum.,)  which  blooms  very  freely,  when 
grown  in  pots ;  but  a  single  flower  will  fill  a  room 
with  its  powerful  perfume,  and  few  persons  can  re- 
main long  in  its  presence.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  perfume  given  off  by  such  flowers  is  really 
injurious  to  health,  but  it  is  often  quite  disagreea- 
ble.—ij.  N.  Yorker. 


Apples  Rotting. — The  complaint  is  general  all 
over  the  country',  that  winter  apples  are  not  keeping 
as  usual,  but  are  rotting  badly.  To  us  there  seems 
no  great  mystery  about  it,  it  was  rather  to  be  ex- 
pected than  wondered  at,  after  a  season  so  hot  and 
dry,  which  dwarfed  the  apple  and  ripened  it  up 
prematurely.  Another  cause  of  this  premature  de- 
cay may  be  traced  to  the  destructive  work  of  the 
Codling  moth. 
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Frogs  Spitted  on  to  Thorns. 

Last  Spring,  in  a  portion  of  our  nursery  grounds 
where  the  grafted  trees  had  been  taken  up  and  quite 
a  number  of  seedlings  left  standing  for  the  time  be- 
ing, numerous  little  frogs  about  two  inches  in 
length  were  discovered  one  day  spitted  upon  the 
thorns  of  the  seedling  trees,  and  also  lodged  in  the 


sharp  forks  of  small  limbs.  From  the  position  in 
which  these  frogs  were  found,  as  herewith  illustrat- 
ed, our  solution  of  this  most  singular  phenomenon 
was,  that  they  must  have  been  showered  down  from 
above.  When  first  noticed  they  were  in  a  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  are  still.  Curiosity 
not  long  since  prompted  us  to  send  a  few  specimens 
to  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley,  Missouri  State  Entomologist. 
"We  append  Mr.  R.'s  explanation,  but  with  all  due 
deference  for  his  opinion,  we  beg  leave  to  differ. 
How  could  these  creatures  be  taken  up,  and  be  so 
nicely  and  thoroughly  impaled  upon  the  thorns  of 
the  trees  by  the  beak  of  any  bird,  with  no  other 
signs  of  mutilation  than  shown  by  the  perforation 
of  the  thorns  upon  which  they  were  lodged  ? 


Mark  Miller,  Dear  Sir  :  —  Tlie    young  frogs 
which  you  send  and  which  you  found  impaled  on 
the  thorns  of  an  apple  tree,  did  not  attain  this  curi-  ; 
ous  position  by  falling  in  a  shower,  as  3'ou  suppose.  ' 


They  were  undoubtedly  placed  there  either  by  the 

White-rumped,aZ/as  Great  American  Shrike  {Lanius 
excubitor,)  or  by  the  Loggerhead  Shrike  (Lanius 
Oar-oUrienms)  and  in  all  probability  by  the  former  of 
the  two  species. 

These  bold,  rapacious  birds  are  commonly  called 
Butcher  Birds,  and  have  long  been  known  to  have 
the  singular  habit  of  impaling  their  prey  not  only 
upon  thorns,  but  upon  sharp-pointed  splinters  of 
wood  and  even  upon  iron  spikes.  They  use  either 
bird,  beast,  reptile  or  insect  for  this  purpose,  and 
not  unfrequently  manage  to  kill  birds  as  large  as 
themselves.  The  enclosed  hasty  sketch  which  I 
have  made  of  the  frogs  sent,  will  give  your  readers  a 
good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  their  victims  are 
impaled  right  through  the  body;  but  it  is  related  of 
the  Lesser  Butcher  Bird  of  England  (hmius  eol- 
Itirio,)  that  when  it  catches  large  beetles,  such  as  the 
"Cockchafers"  or  "Tumlile-dnngs,"  it  impales  them 
through  one  or  other  of  the  hard  slielly  wing-covers, 
so  that  the  beetles  may  afterwards  be  found  buzzing 
round  and  round  for  hours,  and  not  unfrequently 
espape  and  are  captured  at  large  with  a  large  hole 
through  one  clyjron.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  impaling  process  was  carried  on  by  the  Butcher 
Birds  because  their  digestive  organs  were  incapable 
of  dissolving  fresh  meat.  But  this  supposition  can 
scarcely  be  the  correct  one,  from  the  fact  that  they 
frequently  eat  newly-killed  animals ;  and  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  because,  like  some  other  bipeds, 
they  prefer  venison  to  fresh  flesh.        C.  V.  Rlj/EY. 


Study  of  Botany. 

Of  the  sciences  that  bear  directly  upon  Agricul- 
ture arid  Horticulture,  botany  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  first.  The  farmer  is  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  nature  than  any  other  man,  except  the 
professional  student  of  nature.  He  dwells  and 
works  in  the  midst  of  the  great  laboratory. 

A  knowledge  of  botany,  even  if  it  does  not  go 
beyond  the  names  and  properties  of  the  plants,  the 
trees,  tlie  grasses  and  the  flowers,  which  every- 
where surround  us  in  the  country,  adds  an  unspeak- 
able charm  to  country  life.  Just  as  a  traveler,  who 
is  familiar  by  loug  years  of  study  witli  the  antiqui- 
ties, the  history,  the  literature  of  ancient,  medieval 
and  modern  Europe  views  any  scene  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  past  with  infinite- 
ly greater  zest,  becau.se  he"  is  eapatjle  of  a  fuller  ap- 
preciation than  another  who  has  no  such  advantage 
— so  a  farmer,  or  auj'  dweller  in  the  country,  who 
has  a  Icuowledge  of  botany,  has  within  "himself 
greater  capacities  for  a  full  appreciation  of  nature 
than  one  who  has  not  this  advantage. 

But  especially  should  the  farmer  study  and  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  common  plants  of  the 
farm.  This  is  not  so  formidable  a  ta.sk  as  many 
seem  to  .suppose.  The  hardest  part  of  it,  for  one 
who  has  everything  to  learn,  is  to  begin.  A  good 
Ijeginning  once  made,  the  interest  increases,  intens- 
ifies, becomes  almost  a  passion,  and  the  subsequent 
iicquisitions  bring  with  them  their  own  reward. — 
Sckcted. 
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The   Wbortleberry. 

The  whortleberry,  or  huckleberry  as  commonly 
called,  like  the  blackberry,  is  fast  passing  away 
from  among  us  as  a  wild  fruit;  and  unless  some  ex- 
ertions are  made  toward  its  cultivation,  not  many 
years  can  pass  ere  the  fruit  will  become  a  rarity  in 
any  section,  and  entirely  unknown  where  perhaps 
now  it  is  abundant.  Although  a  native  wild  truit, 
yet  it  has  ever  been  confined  to  certain  limits  and 
sections  of  the  countrj',  and  as  soon  as  these  sections 
are  cleared  up  and  cultivated,  the  whortleberry  dis- 
appears ;  while  it  is  yet  to  be  had  in  some  sections 
for  the  picking,  its  value  in  the  New  York  and 
other  city  markets  is  such  that  we  feel  assured  it 
would  prove  a  more  remunerative  crop  than  straw- 
berries ;  and  once  a  plantation  of  it  is  made,  it  is 
permanent  and  will  rec|uire  but  little  care  annuallj' 
to  continue  it.  The  past  season  the  fruit  has  sold 
as  high  as  eleven  dollars  a  bushel,  and  not  below 
five,  to  our  knowledge.  In  productiveness  it  is  sur- 
passed by  no  plant  or  fruit  producing  shrub,  we 
having  often  gathered  a  cjuart  from  a  single  bush, 
which,  if  allowed  as  a  rule,  and  we  consider  an  acre 
planted  with  bushes,  at  a  distance  of  one  by  three 
feet,  would  give  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
bushels,  that,  counted  at  the  lowest  price — five  dol- 
lars— would  amount  to  nineteen  hundred  dollars. 
But  we  consider  this  a  fancy  estimate,  and  only 
produce  it  to  show  how  the  matter  can  be  figured 
up.  Let  us  take  a  more  moderate  view,  and  put- 
ting the  crop  at  half  a  pint  to  the  plant — certainly 
a  safe  estimate — and  we  have  then  ninety-five  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  which,  at  five  dollars,  would  give 
over  four  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre,  an  amount 
beyond  the  average  of  the  berry  crop  generally. 

Thus  showing  its  value  when  produced,  we  have 
next  to  take  the  soil,  cultivation,  etc.,  required  to 
produce  it.  In  its  wild  conditions  it  is  found  in 
almost  all  soils,  from  a  poor,  hard,  thin  clay,  run- 
ning through  all  the  grades  of  sand  and  loam,  to  a 
deep,  rich,  but  wet,  swamp  muck,  so  that  we  can 
have  little  doubt  of  success,  plant  it  where  we  may. 
In  its  varieties,  it  is  found  wild  in  shade  and  in 
open  bleak  exposures,  so  that  here  again  we  have 
reason  to  look  for  success  in  almost  any  location  ; 
but  whether  it  will  bear  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or 
require  the  surface  to  be  kept  in  turf  or  mulched, 
as  it  is  found  wild,  is  a  point  3'et  to  be  proven  by 
practice ;  but  that  it  can  be  grown  as  a  crop,  and 
profitably,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  and  trust  the  sub- 
ject will  be  soon  brought  before  our  nation  by  some 
energetic  person  as  to  induce  general  attention  and 
soon  extensive  planting. 

The  foregoing  remarks  from  the  HorticuUurid 
concerning  the  huckleberry  are  true.  Why  so  val- 
uable a  fruit,  and  one  so  easilj-  propagated,  should 
have  received  so  little  attention  from  the  pomolog- 
ical  world,  and  especially  from  amateur  cultivators, 


may  well  be  wondered  at.  That  the  huckleberry 
and  the  blueberry,  which  are  almost  identical,  dif- 
fering but  very  little  in  quality  or  habit  of  growth, 
can  be  succe.ssfully  grown  in  Iowa,  we  have  fully 
demonstrated. 

In  the  fiill  of  18G4,  we  obtained  from  the  fields  of 
our  old  homestead  in  N.  IIamp.shire,  a  few  plants  of 
the  high  bush  blueberry.  They  were  buried  for  the 
winter,  and  in  the  following  spring  planted  out  in 
the  garden.  They  have  done  well,  and  bid  fair  to 
be  as  fruitful  here  as  in  their  old  locality. 

Tlie  blueberry  makes  a  very  slow  growth,  is  very 
hardy  and  very  productive.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  the  blueberry  — or  rather,  two  habits  of 
growth  —  the  high  and  low  bush,  as  they  are  called. 
The  former  attains  a  height  of  four  to  six  feet — the 
latter  docs  not  exceed  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  The 
high  bush  is  the  mo.st  productive ;  larger  and  better 
than  the  fruit  of  the  low  bush.  The  blueberry  and 
the  huckleberry  may  be  readily  propagated  from 
the  seed.  For  pies,  the  blueberry  and  the  huckle- 
berry take  precedence  over  any  other  fruit.  The 
fruit  is  easily  preserved  by  drying,  and  retains  its 
natural  flavor  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  eith- 
er the  raspberry  or  the  blackberry. 


Fruitrulness  and  Ijongevity. 

It  is  a  qLestion  whether  in  our  eagerness  to  pro- 
mote the  fruitfulness  of  trees  and  grape  vines,  we 
do  not  thereby  impair  their  vigor.  At  least,  there 
are  many  facts  which  look  in  that  direction. 

For  example ;  if  we  prune  a  vigorous  growing 
tree  in  mid-summer,  it  will  be  likely  to  bear  fruit 
the  next  year,  but  will  make  little  new  wood.  For 
the  tree  has  received  a  shock  which  it  will  take  a 
year  or  two  to  recover  from.  We  dwarf  our  pear 
and  apple  trees  tp  throw  them  into  early  bearing, 
but  every  one  knows  that  such  trees  are  not  long 
lived.  And  they  will  become  weak  and  die  out 
just  in  proportion  as  they  are  allowed  to  overbear. 
If  we  let  a  young  grape  vine  bear  heavily,  it  checks 
its  growth  for  several  years.  So  too,  if  we  would 
keep  a  mature  vine  or  pear  tree  in  good  uniform 
health  and  productiveness  from  year  to  year,  we 
must  thin  out  the  fruit  every  year.  3} 

Every  observer  must  have  noticed  that  the  foliage 
of  a  vigorous  tree  which  produces  little  fruit,  is 
much'larger  and  greener  than  one  which  is  very 
productive.  The  foliage  of  the  latter  is  pale  and 
sickly,  and  falls  ofl"  early  in  autumn.  If  a  tree  is 
planted  in  poor  soil,  it  may  be  thrown  into  early 
bearing,  but  the  fruit  will  be  small,  and  the  tree 
w  ill  lack  in  vigor. 

Both  in  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms, 
there  must  be  kept  up  a  strong  base  of  phisical 
strength,  if  we  would  gain  the  best  results,  and  for 
a  long  period.  There  must  be  generous  food  and  a 
good  physical  development,  in  order  to  a  sound 
mind,  healthy  feelings  and  permanent  activity.  So 
there  must  be  a  good  soil  and  an  avoidance  of  ex- 
cessive fruitfulness,  if  we  would  keep  up  the  vigor 
of  our  trees  and  vines  for  a  lonj  succession  of 
years. — Sural  American. 
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The  New  Volume— To  our  Friends. 

In  commencing  the  second  volume  of  the  "W  est- 
ERN  POMOLOGIST,  wc  beg  to  thank  our  friends  for 
past  favors,  and  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  our 
enterprise.    The  establishment  of  a  new  paper  at 
the    present    day    of  competition    in   journalism, 
whether    horticultural,    agricultural,    political    or 
religious,  is,  at  best,  a  difficult  and  laborious  task. 
But  the  POMOLOGIST  was  commenced  under  pecul- 
iarly unfavorable  circumstances  ;  there  were  already 
three  old,  well  established  and  ably  conducted  jour- 
nals, to  say  nothing  of  the  many  agricultural  jour- 
nals   throughout    the    length  and  breadth  of  the 
country     with    their    horticultural    departments. 
Then  again,  comparatively,  the   West  is  yet  newly 
and  sparcely  settled,  and,  in  the  very   nature  of 
things  to  a  great  extent,  by  those  whose  occupations 
are  not  such  as  to  ensure  the  general  reception  of  a 
paper  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  pomol- 
ogy and  horticulture.    In  the  face  ef  all  these  ad- 
verse circumstances,  it  was  prophesied  by  many,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  paper,  that  it  must  speedily 
succumb  to  its  scignors  in  the  attempt  to  share  their 
patronage.     This  idea,  however,  we  utterly  repudi- 
ated—believing that  there  was  ample  room  for  a 
new  horticultural  journal — that  in  the  locality  and 
rising  importance  of  the  West,  was  to  be  found  a 
pressing  demand  for  such  a  paper. 

And  now,  friends,  have  we  erred  ?  Shall  this 
promising  tield  be  abandoned  after  having  been  at 
least  partially  occupied  for  the  past  year  ?  Consider 
the  value  of  knowledge  in  every  department  of 
human  affairs,  and  of  the  indispensability  of  the 
Press  in  diffusing  it,  and  see  if  every  means  of  im- 
provement is  not  demanded — shall  not  be  laid  hold 
of  and  vigorously  employed.  Much  has  already 
been  learned,  but  there  is  yet  before  us  a  vast 
pomological  field  for  exploration. 

We  shall  be  unremitting  in  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  paper — to  make  it  a  source  of  instruction  and 
usefulness — confidenth'  relying  upon  the  help  of 
our  friends  to  aid  us  in  making  it  all  that  is  needed. 
Shall  we  have  it  ?  Is  our  enterprise  worthy  of  sup- 
port, and  if  so,  will  you  not  help  us  to  obtain  it  ? 
In  view  of  the  past,  we  are  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  enlargement  of  the  paper  and  other 
improvements  will  be  met  by  a  corresponding  lib- 
erality on  the  part  of  our  friends. 


Trees  Girdled  by  mice    and   Rabbits. 


At  no  season  of  the  year  is  the  orchard  exempt 
from  some  kind  of  pest  or  other.  While  bugs  and 
other  creeping  things  are  taking  their  winter  nap, 


rabbits  and  mice  are  active  and  come  in  for  the  lyon'a 
share,  for  they  often  destroy  the  very  life  of  the 
tree  attacked.    As  a  protection  it  is  recommended  to 
throw  up  a  mound  around  the  stem  of  the  tree  ; 
but  bandaging  with   coarse,  thick  paper,  saturated 
with  linseed  oil   to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  is 
unquestionably  the  very  best  of  all  preventives,  or, 
wrapping  with  hay  or  straw  rope  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet.    This,  however,  involves  more 
labor  than  most  men  will  give.    For  the  last  six 
years  there  have  been  wintered  upon  our  premises 
many  thousands  of  trees— varying  from  one  to  ten 
years  of  age.    And  though  rabbits  have  been  very 
plenty  about  the  grounds,  with   the   exception  of 
one  winter,  not  a  half  dozen  trees  all  told,  have  been 
touched,  and  that  was  in  one  corner  of  the  nursery, 
near  which  no  corn  had  been  grown  the  previous 
season,  or  the  precaution  taken  to  distribute  corn 
among    the    trees    occasionally  during    the    win- 
ter.   We  do  not  believe  that  either  rabbits  or  mice 
will  meddle  with  trees  if  corn  be  thrown  in  their 
way.     Our  practice  is  to  have  corn  grown  near  both 
orchard  and  nursery,  and  to  leave  a  little  of  it  on 
the  ground  accessible  to  rabbits  and  mice. 

To  save  the  life  of  a  tree  after  the  damage  is 
done,  if  girdled  all  around,  entirely  severing  the 
bark,  it  is  recommended  to  insert  scions  beneath  the 
bark  above  and  below  the  wound,  thereby  forming 
a  new  connection  between  the  severed  parts  of  the 
bark  and  wood.  A  very  narrow  connecting  strip  of 
bark  will  save  the  life  ot  a  tree.  Mr.  D.  B.  Weir, 
of  Lacon,  111.,  an  intelligent  horticulturist,  and  one 
of  our  regular  correspondents,  gives  to  the  Western 
Farmer  his  method  for  saving  girdled  trees,  and 
whicli  he  represents  as  very  successful : 

"  Look  over  your  trees  the  tirst  thawing  day  after 
each  snow,  and  if  any  trees  are  found  girdled  or  in- 
jured, proceed  at  once  to  bank  snow  around  the 
tree,  tramping  it  down  hard,  if  the  ground  is  frozen  ; 
if  not,  bank  soil  around  it  say  six  inches  above  the 
highest  point  injured.  If  it  is  frozen,  use  snow  and 
replace  it  with  soil  as  soon  as  possible— if  you  can, 
before  the  snow  has  melted  so  as  to  expose  the 
wounds. 

You  need  pay  no  more  attention  to  the  tree  until 
from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  September  following, 
leaving  the  mound  intact  until  that  time.  The 
mound  should  be  taken  away  then,  and  the  wounds 
will  be  found  to  be  entirely  rebarked  over. 

So  confident  am  I  that  this  remedy  is  perfect, 
that  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  and  happy  to  have 
an  army  of  mice  take  all  the  bark  from  my  orchard 
of  13  000  trees  both  old  and  young,  within  their 
reach,  standing  flat  footed  on  the  ground,  for  the 
small 'sum  often  cents  per  tree! 

Rabbits  sometimes  injure  trees  so  high  upon  the 
trunks  as  to  be  incovenicnt  to  earth  up  above  the 
wound  Au  application  of  shellac  varnish  applied 
to  it  and  that  covered  with  cloth  bandage,  will  pre- 
vent all  injury." 
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Pears  in  Northern  WiscoNsm. — 'At  a  meeting 
of  the  OshkosU  (Wis.)  Horticultural  Society,  Dec. 
14tli,  some  time  was  spent  in  a  discussion  on  the 
pear.  Mr.  Brainard  thought  that  a  bushel  of  pears 
might  be  raised  there  as  easily  as  a  bushel  of  apples. 
Mr.  Crosby  had  seen  a  small  tree  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  in  a  neighbor's  grounds  the  last  season 
literally  loaded  down  with  fine,  large  fruit,  one 
specimen  weighing  38  ounces.  Mr.  Paddleford  of 
Omro  has  two  promising  trees  of  the  Duchesse. 

Mr.  Crosb}^  wished  to  know  if  any  one  present 
had,  or  knew  of  any  one  who  had,  pear  trees  grow- 
ing now  that  passed  safely  through  the  winter  of 
1865. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Osborn  said  H.  Floyd,  of  Eureka,  has 
a  row  of  pear  trees  in  his  orchard  which  have  been 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  State,  all  of  which  [lassed  unharmed  through 
the  severe  cold  of  that  winter.  Mr.  Cliase  has  one 
tree  which  was  grafted  on  the  thorn,  which  was  un- 
harmed, and  bore  freely  the  fiillowing  year,  doing 
well.  Mr.  Chase  would  place  Flemish  Beauty  tirst 
on  the  pear  list.  Mr.  Brainard  has  two  trees  of  the 
White  Doyenne,  which  grow  and  bear  well.  He 
presented  a  sample  of  the  fruit  in  a  bottle,  preserved 
as  he  said,  by  simply  pouring  boiling  water  into  the 
bottle  after  putting  in  the  fruit,  and  .sealing  up  im- 
mediately. 


Mdlberkies  forthe  Birds. — Planting  the  white 
mulberry  near  the  cherry  orchard  is  recommended 
to  protect  the  fruit  of  the  cherry  from  the  depreda- 
tion.^ of  birds.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Farmers'  Club  al,so  believes  that  the  presence  of  the 
mulberry  has  a  prt.'servative  influence  upon  the  tree 
itself.  During  the  famous  morns  multicaulus  spec- 
iJation  he  planted  a  "lot  of  them,"  but  which  soon 
became  worthless.  The  sequel  was,  as  he  says :  "  I 
saved  some  white  mulberries  near  the  carriage 
house  and  granary.  About  the  same  time  I  planted 
a  cherry  orchard,  and  a  variety  of  plum  trees.  They 
all  flourished  finely,and  soon  had  fruit  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  mull)erries  were  ripe  about  the  same 
time  with  the  cherries, and  continued  ripenlnguntil 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  birds  were  delighted  with 
the  while,  sweet  fruit,  and  left  the  cherries  un- 
touched. In  process  of  time  my  mulberry  trees 
interfered  with  rpy  buildings,  and  I  was  forced, 
reluctantly,  to  cut  them  away.  Soon  my  cherries 
became  knotty,  wormy,  imperfect,  and  liut  few  on 
the  trees.  The  cherry  trees  and  many  of  the  plums 
evinced  signs  of  decay  ;  large  black  balls  or  knots 
on  the  limbs  of  old  and  young  trees.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  result  of  cutting  away  those  splendid  mul- 
berries. 1  never  saw  an  apple  tree  borer  in  my 
45^ear  old  apple  orchard  until  just  before  I  sold 
■my  farm,  four  years  ago,  and  after  the  mulberries 
were  destroyed." 


How  TO  Test  Grapes. — Upon  this  point  F.  R. 
Elliott  gives  some  wholesome  advice  through  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  and  which,  if  heeded,  might 
save  some  enthusiasts  from  being  humbugged  by 
pets  of  their  own  creation.  Not  one  out  of  fifty  of 
the  new  grapes  brought  out  within  the  past  five  or 
ten  years,  are  worth  one  brass  farthing  to  the  vine- 
yardist.  Mr.  E's  advice  is,  that  every  "  person  who 
think  they  have  a  good  wild  grape,  to  procure  the 
Concord,  and  plant  it  along  side,  and  when  they 
both  come  into  bearing  make  a  careful  comparison  ; 
and  if  the  wild  sort  is  really  superior  in  size,  ten- 
derness of  skin  and  pulp,  and  delicacy  of  flavor, 
then  preserve  it  for  further  trial ;  but  should  it  fall 
below  the  Coilchrd  in  any  particular,  throw  it  away 
as  unworthy  of  preservation. 

We  select  the  Concord  as  a  standard  for  compari- 
son, as  no  variety  inferior  to  it  should  be  preserved 
or  propagated,  jt  is  true,  that  we  have  many  vari- 
eties in  cultivation  that  are  greatly  inferior  to  Con- 
cord, and  that  is  just  the  reason  why  no  more  of 
this  kind  is  wanted." 


California  Wines. 


It  is  estimated  that  between  700,000  and  800,000 
gallons  of  red  and  white  wines  have  been  made  in 
Anaheim  this  season,  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
that  of  any  season  heretofiire.  The  amount  is  250,- 
000  gallons  in  excess  of  the  yield  of  any  previous 
year.  Owing  to  the  fine  weather  and  extra 
condition  of  the  grapes,  this  wine  is  already  so 
thoroughly  fermented  that  it  will  be  in  a  marketable 
condition  in  60  days.  The  grapes  are  all  gathered, 
and  the  wine-making  is  finished  for  the  season. 
Preparations  are  making  for  the  immediate  setting 
out  of  from  300  to  400  additional  acres  of  vines. 
So,  in  a  couple  of  years'  time,  we  may  expect  Ana- 
heim to  produce  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  gallons 
of  wine  per  season.  We  have  been  shown  samples 
of  the  white  Malaga  raisin,  of  unusual  size  and 
flav(3r.  Between  300  and  400  boxes  of  these,  made 
this  year  as  an  experiment,  are  certainly  superior  to 
any  in  the  market. — Boston  Cult  vator. 


Cleanliness  of  Honse  Plants. 

The  London  Cottage  Oardener  relates  an  experi- 
ment showing  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  leaves 
of  plants  free  from  dust.  Two  orange  trees,  weigh- 
ing respectively  eighteen  and  twenty  ounces,  were 
allowed  to  vegetate  without  their  leaves  being 
cleaned  for  a  year ;  and  two  others,  weighing  re- 
spectively nineteen  and  twenty  and  one-half  ounces, 
had  their  leaves  sponged  with  tepid  water  once  a 
week.  The  first  two  increased  in  weight  less  than 
halt  an  ounce  each,  while  of  the  two  latter,  one  had 
increased  two  and  the  other  nearly  three  ounces. 
Except  the  cleaning,  the  plants  were  similarly 
treated. 
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Northern  Illiuois  Horticultural  Society. 

Ed.  Western  Pomologist  :  The  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  above  Society  for  1871,  -n-ill  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Rooliford,  111.,  January  34,  at  2  p.  m.  The 
programme,  though  not  completed,  we  are  warrant- 
ed in  saying  will  be  one  of  the  best  yet  offered  ;  and 
this  meeting,  we  are  assured,  will  be  as  large  as  any 
former  one  of  this  Society,  which  have  been  the 
largest  held  in  the  Northwest.  Already  we  arfc 
enabled  to  announce  lectures  from  Dr.  E.  II.  IIull, 
State  Horticulturist  for  Illinois,  and  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder,  author  of  "American  Pomology." 

Dr.  Hull  will  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan. 
24,  on  "  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
— How  to  Exterminate — and  Importance  of  Concert 
of  Action  among  Fruit-growers  in  the  North."  Dr. 
Warder  lectures  on  Wednesday  evening,  on  "  The 
'Iron-clads'  for  the  Northwest."  Many  valuable 
papers  are  promised  from  gentlemen  eminent  in 
horticulture,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make 
this  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  session  of 
this  Society.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
interested  to  be  present. 

D.  WiLMOT  Scott.  Cor.  Sec'y. 


Trapping;  Oarden  Sings. 

M.  Commandeur,  of  Paris,  a  scientific  gardener, 
in  the  course  of  some  experiments  hit  up<m  an  in- 
genious method  of  killing  slugs,  the  annoyance  of 
which  is  often  felt  by  gardeners.  M.  Commandeur 
accidentally  lett  in  his  garden  a  pot  in  which  he  had 
been  making  experiments  with  starch  and  iodine, 
which  pot,  imperfectly  covered  with  a  bit  of  board, 
remained  exposed  to  the  heat  and  rain  for  three 
weeks,  when,  on  looking  one  morning  into  it,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  it  tenanted  by  scores  of  snails 
and  slugs  that  had  congregated  in  it  from  every 
part  of  the  garden.  He  repeated  the  experiment 
several  times,  and  became  assured  that  the  emana- 
tion of  iodine  will  attract  these  creatures  from  a 
considerable  distance,  when  they  may  be  killed. 


Greenhouse  Pests.— The  Mealy-bug  and  Red- 
Spider,  as  we  hear  from  the  best  authority,  will 
stand  any  amount  of  tobacco  smoke,  while  plant- 
lice  (Aphis)  are  thus  ca.sily  killed.  The  red  spider, 
however,  may  be  got  rid  of  by  exposing  the  infested 
plants  to  the  rain,  and  the  mealy-bug  by  a  wash  of 
cresylie  soap,  sufficiently  diluted  not  to  injure  vege- 
tation. Cresylic  soap  is  a  very  useful  agent  for  the 
destruction  of  many  kinds  of  insects. — AmerUan 
Entomologist. 


TClne  at  Pleasant  Valley. 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company  manufac- 
tured 78,500  gallons  of  wine,  using  for  the  purpose 
.)87  tons  of  grapes.  The  Pleasant  Valley  Reporter 
says  that  notes  were  taken  of  the  strength  of  the 
must  at  each  pressing,  with  dates  and  names  of 
sorts  : 

"  The  first  pressing  of  Catawbas  was  made  as 
early  as  September  23,  and  showed  83  deg.  sugar. 
Some  of  the  latter  pressings  showed  as  high  as  95 
deg.,  the  average  was  nearly  88  deg.  The  lona 
went  from  91  deg.  to  98  deg.  The  average  was  a 
fraction  over  95  deg.  The  average  of  Delaware 
was  933^  deg.  All  kinds  went  high  and  were  more 
perfectly  ripened  than  in  former  years.  Prom 
Walter"  grapes,  sent  by  Messrs.  Ferris  &  Son 
Poughkeepsie,  15  gallons  of  wine  were  made ;  the 
must  showed  102  deg.,  Oechsle's  scale." 


Management  of  Hyacinths. 

Ed.  Pomologist  :  I  notice  in  the  Pomologist 
some  remarks  upon  the  management  of  Hyacinths, 
my  experience  is,  that  the  roots  should  be  stimulated 
to  grow  first,  suflicient  to  fill  the  pot  well.  To  ac- 
complish this,  plunge  the  pots  in  an  old  hot  bed 
and  cover  them  three  or  four  inches  with  loose 
litter,  and  leave  them  exposed  to  the  weather  until 
tliey  are  wanted  ;  bring  in  a  few  pots  every  week, 
and  you  may  have  an  abundance  of  flowers  all  win- 
ter 

To  protect  tender  roses,  lay  them  upon  the  ground 
and  select  good  well-grown  turf  and  lay  over  them, 
the  grass  siile  down.  Half-tender  roses  are  perfectly 
protected  in  this  way,  A.  C.  H. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Rose  on  the  Lawn. — An  English  journal 
recommends  the  culture  of  the  rose  on  the  lawn  and 
pleasure  grounds  as  a  a  standard.  "  Few  persons 
are  aware  of  the  magnitude  to  which  the  rose  may 
be  grown,  or  the  splendid  effect  it  can  be  made  to 
produce  on  a  lawn  or  pleasure  ground ;  yet  with  a 
sufficiently  strong  stem,  and  a  system  of  careful  and 
patient  training,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
but  that  the  standard  roses  could  be  grown  to  the 
size  and  form  of  the  ordinary  examples  of  the  Weep- 
ing Ash,  having  the  branches  all  produced  from  the 
top  of  a  single  stem,  and  flowing  downward  on  all 
sides — a  very  ornamental  object  for  a  lawn.  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  the  construction  of  a 
comfortable  seat  round  its  stem  would  form  a  cool 
and  fragrant  retreat  during  the  hot  days  of  sum- 
mer," 

Price  op  Wine.  The  Journal  of  Chemistry 
calls  the  attention  of  wine-drinkers  to  the  fact  that 
notwithstandiug  the  disasters  to  French  vineyards 
growing  out  of  the  present  war,  the  price  of  wine 
in  this  country  is  not  yet  aflected. 
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Preserving  Fruit  Juices. — The  juices  of  rasp- 
berries, pinvapples  and  other  fruits,  are  useful  for 
flavoring  ic«  cream  and  similar  purposes.  The 
juice  can  be  readily  preserved  by  bottling.  Ex- 
press the  juice  and  put  it  in  bottles ;  set  the  bottles 
in  a  cold  boiler  with  a  board  or  grating  under 
them  to  prevent  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  Heat  up  the  water  and  continue  at  the#oil- 
ing  point  until  the  contents  of  the  bottles  are  heated 
through.  Cork  the  bottles  while  hot,  seal  and  keep 
in  a  cool  place.  The  bottles  should  not  be  so  large 
as  to  contain  more  juice  than  enough  to  use  at 
once,  as  it  will  not  keep  long  after  being  opened. — 
So  says  one  of  our  exchanges. 


Fruit  in  England.  The  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
(Eng.,)  reports  the  fruit  crop  of  1870  the  largest 
known  to  the  pre.sent  generation. 

Peach  Crop  op  1870 :  The  peach  crop  shipped 
from  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  for  1870,  is  thus  footed  up  : 
The  first  shipment  of  three  baskets,  in  1870,  was 
made  on  the  27th  of  July.  Tlie  previous  year,  the 
first  shipment  of  five  baskets,  was  made  on  the  4th 
of  August.  The  total  shipments  for  1870  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  as  follows : 

July  15  to  Aug.  15 19,078  packages. 

Aug.  15  to  Sept.  15 87,008 

Sept.  15  to  Oct.  15 55,882 

Tot^il  shipments .161,968 


Well  Said.  The  Country  Gentleman  .says : 
"Tree  planters  do  not  like  to  be  deceived;  and 
they  often  ask  nurserymen  to  imrrant  tliei?'  trei'K  true 
to  Tuime.  There  is  a  better  way  than  to  require  sucli 
warranty,  Buy  of  nurserymen  who  have  a  well 
established  reputation  for  intelligence  in  their  busi- 
ness, and  fair  dealings." 

A  Flower  Sermon. — There  is  in  Oldgate,  Lon- 
don, a  rector  who  has  for  years  past  preached  an 
annual  flower  sermon  to  the  school  children  of  his 
own  and  the  surrounding  districts,  for  the  purpose 
of  inculcating  in  them  a  love  of  those  floral  beauties 
that  speak  as  much  of  the  existence  of  a  Creator  as 
anything  else  on  earth. 


Hemp  for  Cabbage  Worms. — A  correspondent 
of  the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club  writes  that 
in  Germany,  gardeners  plant  hemp  among  their 
cabbages,  or  surround  the  field  with  a  row  of  it. 
The  perfume  of  tliis  plant  when  in  bloom  is  offen- 
sive to  the  butterflies,  and  they  do  not  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  cabbages,  and  thus  the  crop  is  saved.  He 
recommends  later  planting  in  this  country  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  caterpillars. 

A  New  Hampshire  farmer  lost  $10,000  worth  of 
timber  by  smoking  a  fifty -cent  coon  out  of  a  hollow 
log. 


Soil  and  Ripening  of  Small  Fruits. 

In  all  my  descriptions  of  difl'erent  varieties  of 
small  fruit,  in  speaking  of  earliness  I  refer  to  the 
f/owral  crojj,  and  not  to  a  few  scattering  berries. — 
Perhaps  there  is  no  strawberry  grown  that  will 
color  a  few  berries  earlier  than  the  Wilson,  while  its 
main  crop  or  picking  is  fully  four  to  five  da3's  later 
than  many  other  sorts. 

The  Downer's  Prolific  ripens  up  a  fine  picking 
with  me  before  the  Wilson's  Alban}',  if  not  grown 
on  too  rich  soil;  and  too,  the  bulk-  of  the  crop  ripens 
up  early,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Wilson. 

This  same  thing  is  noticeable  in  the  raspberry  or 
blackberry.  The  Philadelphia  will  turn  a  few  ber- 
ries as  early  as  the  Kirtland,  but  the  last  yields  aU 
of  its  crop  early,  at  three  or  four  pickings,  while  the 
Philadelphia  extends  along  for  weeks  and  months. 
Just  so  with  the  Miami  aud  Doolittle.  The  first 
will  ripen  up  afeic  berries  as  early  as  the  last,  but 
the  last  will  all  be  gone  by  the  time  the  first  isyield- 
ing  full  pickings.  The  Wilson  and  Kittatiny 
blackberry  show  the  same  characteristics.  The  last 
will  ripen  up  a  few  berries  as  early  as  the  first,  but 
not  its  gcwral  crop.  Now  what  are  the  advantages 
of  one  over  the  other?  Simply  that  the  Downer, 
Doolittle,  Kirtland  and  Wilson's  Early  are  all  mar- 
keted when  the  price  is  high,  while  the  other 
dwindles  along  late  and  brings  less  price — that  is  in 
the  markets  where  Mrliness  is  a  requisite  for  profit. 

Another  point.  The  Downer  should  not  have 
rich  heavy  soil.  If  grown  on  such  it  grows  rank — 
sending  up  long  leaf  stalks  and  large  leaves  which 
cover  and  shade  the  fruit,  and  which  detract  from 
the  fruitfulness  of  this  variety  and  mal-e  it  fully  a 
week  later.  The  same  with  the  French.  They  de- 
light in  a  light  sandy  soil  of  only  medium  richness, 
and  when  planted  on  such  seem  to  run  wonderfully 
to  fnut  and  yield  their  crops  very  early.  Kich  soils 
do  not  seem  to  afl'ect  the  Wilson  so  much  in  that 
way.  This  is  an  important  matter  that  all  should 
consider.  That  some  varieties  are  afl'ected  more 
than  others  by  soil,  especially  in  earliness,  and  in 
order  to  test  the  earliness  of  difl'erent  sorts,  the  soil 
that  is  best  adapted  to  them,  and  that  afl'ect  the  ear- 
liness and  lateness  of  each,  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Give  the  Downer  a  light  sandy  soil, 
and  not  over  rich. — Cor.  Country  Oentkman. 


Vitriol  for  Cabbages.— A  correspondent  of  the 
New  England  Farmer  says  if  "persons  who  have 
lost  their  cabbages  this  year  by  the  caterpillar, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  the  Pieris  Kapa^v/iW  anoth- 
er year,  after  setting  out  their  cabbages,  keep  them 
well  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  and 
water — a  ])iece  of  vitriol  as  large  as  a  walnut  to  a 
pail  of  water— they  will  not  be  troubled  much  with 
the  worm.  Hellebore  answers  very  well  in  place  of 
the  vitriol.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  the  solu- 
tion too  strong,  as  it  is  poison.  Liquid  hen  manure 
is  also  very  good."  We  regard  this  recommenda- 
tion with  much  distrust. 
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There  is  in  Washington  Territory  an  immense 
cranberry  marsh,  yielding  one  hundred  thousand 
bushels  in  a  single  year. 


Kalamazoo  complains  of  the  apple  rot.  Some 
experienced  fruit  raisers  say  it  occurs  every  fifteen 
years. — Bosh. 

One  thousand  barrels  of  cider  were  made  at  the 
cider  miU  on  the  town  form  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H., 
last  season. 


Moles  are  justly  regarded  a  great  nuisance  in 
the  garden.  It  is  said  that  cobs  dipped  in  coal  tar 
and  placed  in  their  run-ways  will  clear  them  out. 

It  is  said  that  cotton  prevents  or  retards  the  rip- 
ening of  winter  apples  and  pears,  while  wool 
hastens  this  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
green  fruit  a  handsome  yellow  color. — Selected. 

Okigin  of  the  Baldwin. — It  has  been  generally 
understood  that  the  Baldwin  apple  o'riginated  in 
Massachusetts,  but  a  story  has  recently  been  related 
in  the  Boston  Cultivator  which  makes  it  an  importa- 
tion. It  is  charged  that  the  cions  which  produced 
it  in  this  country  came  from  England,  where  good 
apples  are  not  produced  in  abundance. 


Packing  Grapes  in  Russia.— It  is  said  that  in 
southern  Russia  grapes  intended  for  the  St.  Peters- 
burg market  are  gathered  before  fully  ripe,  and 
packed  down  in  earthen  pots  in  alternate  layers  with 
well  dried  millet  seed.  The  grapes  must  not  touch 
each  other,  fCad  the  pots  must  be  tightly  sealed. 
Put  up  in  this  way,  they  are  said  to  keep  a  long 
time  and  to  improve  in  flavor. 


FOIiTHE  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Grass  Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Evergreens,  Plants.  Eoses,  Dah- 
lias Verbenas.  Qladiolns,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  An- 
paraijus  Roots,  Early  Potatoes,  Onton  Sets,  Books, 
Implements,  <fcc. 

New  Plants  and  Seeds,    1871. 

Dreer's  Garden  Calendar,  for  ISTl;  containing  fiill  descrip- 
tive lists  of  the  above,  (14-1  pages,)  beatitifidly  illustrated  with 
eiKirai-ings  and  colored  plate,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms.     A  wholesale  cata- 
logue (for  Dealers  only)  will  be  mailed  on  application. 
Address  HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  Seedling  Verbena! 

WHITE  UNIQUE. 

Large  Form  and  Truss.  Long  Stem  Good  Bedder.  Profuse 
Bloomer,  and  Very  Fragrant.  Sent  by  Mail,  35  CentB. 
Sent  with  other  Verbenas  at  30  cents  per  plant. 

Testimonial  from  Thomas  Archer,  St.  Joseph. 

Lake  Shore  Nursery,  April  25,  1870. 

Messrs.  Hubbakd  &  Davis.  . 

Gents:— The  300  Verbenas  came  1- good 
order  and  are  certainly  the  most /Ma((A!/,  stocty  plants  I  ever 
"„"    '  Address  Hobbabd  &  Davis, 

No  1  tf  Detroit,  Michigan. 


•V"  I  G  IC   '  S 

FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  187L 


Apples  IN  New  Hampshibe.— Mr.  Joseph  G.  Mor- 
rill.of  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  raised  the  past  season  about 
1,000  barrels  of  fall  and  winter  apples,  which  were 
marketed  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.35  to  |4.20  per 
barrel.  Aside  from  this  in  the  fruit  line,  Mr.  M. 
had  a  fine  crop  of  early  fruit  which  sold  in  the  Bos- 
ton market  at  high  prices.  He  "also  made  about  .50 
barrels  of  cider.  Surely,  there  is  one  branch  of 
business  that  pays  well  yet  on  the  old  New  England 
farms. 

Primroses.— A  Cor.  of  the  Qardener's  Monthly, 
says  "primroses  aflbrd  more  satisfaction  for  the  little 
care  they  demand  than  any  plant  of  which  I  know 
for  the  window — troubled  by  no  insect,  and  contin- 
ually in  bloom.  T  have  two  plants  that  have 
bloomed  this  makes  the  third  winter.  They  are  now 
33^  feet  in  circumference,  their  large  pendant  leaves 
nearly  obscuring  the  pots,  making  beautiful  objects 
for  brackets  each  side  of  the  window.  I  have 
counted  a  hundred  blossoms  open  at  once  on  one 
plant." 


The  First  Edition  of  One  TltrNDRED  and  Fifty  Thous- 
and copies  of  Vick's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds 

and  Floral  Guide,  is  publislu-d  and  ready  to  send  out— 
100  pages  and  an  Engraving  of  almost  every  desirable  Flow- 
er and  Vegetable.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  line  tinted  pa- 
per illustrated  with  Three  Bimdred  fine  Wood  Engravings, 
and  Two  beautiful 

COLORED  PLATES. 

The  most  beatiful  and  the  most  instructive  Floral  Guide  pub- 
lished. A  GERMAN  EDITION  published,  m  all  other 
respects  similar  to  the  English. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
without  application.  Sent  to  all  others  who  order  them  for 
Ten  Cents,  which  is  not  half  the  cost.    Address 

JAMES  VICK. 

Rochester,  N.  T. 

No.  1.    2  mo. 

Miner  Plum  Trees, 

AND  CIONS  FOR  SALE. 
Leadiug    Varieties    of    Western     Apple    Trees. 

EVERGREENS,  WHITE   PINE  SEEDLINGS, 
At  tlie  Evergreen  Hill  Nursery, 

SABUL.A,  lOW^A. 

A.  GIDDINGS,  Proprietor. 

nol-tf. 
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STOP  AAID   READ   THI«  ! 


Grape  Yines  of  Highest  Quiility. 

For  Sale  at  Lowest  Rates  for  Casli. 

BTTMELAN,  A9SAWAMP8ETT,  WALTEK,  MARTHA, 
SALEM.  DELAWARE,  lONA,  ISRAELLA,  and  all  Brst-clasa 
kinds.  For  $.5,  I  will  send  one  Vine  each  of  the  kinds  above 
named,  and  one  pound  of  Early  King  Po^aIo.  For  $10, 1  will 
send  two  Vines  each  of  the  kinds  above  named,  and  half  a 
dozen  plants  of  the  Westchester  Black  Cap  Raspberry— the 
moBt  productive  Raspberry  in  the  world. 

EARLY  KING  POTATO, 

$1  per  pound — fi\  e  pouuds  for  $4. 
For  earliness  and  quality,  this  Potato  stands  ahead.     Please 
order  Ibis  fall  and  ^ot  th»^  l)(.'st  seed.    The  Vinu's  and  PhintH  I 
offer  are  all  first-class,  and  will  be  eold  cheap  I'ur  cash. 

IVestcheitter  Black  Cap  Raspberry  Plants- 
cheap.     ^^My  motto  is,  "Not  to  be  undersold.'' 

Send  me  your  orders  for  $5  or  $10  worth  of  VINES  and 
PLANTS,  and  they  will  receive  prompt  attention.      Custom- 
ers liberally  dealt  with.     Send  for  Circulars,  and  address 
OTIS  TUVKHAin, 
LAKEVILLE,  Plymouth  Co  ,  Mass. 


ALL  THE  NEW  GRAPES  I 

MARTHA.  EUMELAN,  ARNOLD'S  NEW  RYURIDS, 
Othello,  Cornucopia.  Bryant.  Autuchou.  and  Canada:  Waiter. 
Una.  Cottage,  Black  Hawk,  Salem.  Hine,  Telej^raph.  Lorain, 
Wcekawken,  &c..  &c.  Also,  a  spleedid  stock  of  Oelawnres, 
Concords,  Hartfords,  Ives,  all  Rogers'  Hybrids,  Allen's  Hyb- 
rids, Norton's  Virginia.  Rebecca,  Diana,  and  all  other  valua- 
ble kinds.  Also,  Blackberries.  Raspberries.  Currants, 
Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  &c.  Also,  a  fine  stock  of  (ireen- 
house  and  Bedding  Plants.  Roses,  Verbenas,  Geraniums, 
Shrubs  and  Flowers  and  Foliage  Plants  in  great  variety. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  new  white  grape, 
MARTHA,  the  most  reliable  aud  valuable  white  grape  ever 
offered  to  the  public. 

Send  two  3-cent  stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List,  to  OEO.  W.  CAMPAELL, 

nol-tf.  Delaware,  Ouio. 


Native  Evergreens 


For 


FROM  THE   FOREST, 

THE    Spring    of     1871. 

At  the  follonring  lio-w  Prices,  by 

SAMUEL  IBWAEBS,  Jr., 

Oreeii  Bay,  Wis. 


TREES   5   TO   12  INCHES: 

1000.  5O00. 

White  Pine $3.00  $10.00 

Hemlock 3.00  10.00 

Arbor  Vitse 3.00  10.00 

Balsam  Fir 4.00  17.50 

American  Spruce 5.00  33.50 

Red  or  Norway  Pine 5.00  33.50 

American  Larch 2.50  10.00 

Trees  from  20  to  30  inches:  White  Pine.  Hemlock  and  Ar- 
bor Vita;,  $6.00  per  1,000;  Balsam  Fir,  Red  or  Norway  Pine 
and  American  Spruce,  $S.09  per  1,000;  American  Larch,  $5.00 
per  1,000;  packed  and  delivered  to  forwarder,  after  which  our 
reepontijbility  ceases. 

•X<EIXt.BCS    CA-Si^,    OXt.    O.   O.    X>. 

Address 

SAMUEL,  EDWARDS,  Jr., 

no  1-2  mo.  GREEN  BAT,  WISCONSIN. 


MOUND  HILL  NURSERY. 

Tao  and  a  half  mUes   north  of  the    CUij   Past-Office,  on  fh« 
Fulk  City  Hood. 


I  have  a  few  thousands  of  one  and  two  year  old  .\pple  Trees 
for  sale,  all  of  which  may  be  bou;^ht  in  lots  to  wuit  purchas- 
ers, at  great  bargains.  The  stoclc  of  apple  trees  cousisis  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  such  as  GRIMES'  GOLDE  V,  BEN  D.WIS, 
WAGNER,  WINESAP,  FAMEUSE.  .TONATIIAN.  and  other 
popular  varieties— a  large  stock,  3.000  to  5.000  being  Grimes' 
Golden  and  Ben  Davis.  I  also  have  a  small  stock  of  the 
Tetofski. 

A    FINE    STOCK    OF 

Miner,  Lombard  and  other  Plums.  A  few  Tetofski  Apple 
trees.  Transcendent,  Hislop,  aud  Red  and  Yellow  Siberian 
Crab  Apples.  Also  Cherry  and  Pear  trees,  Grape  Vines, 
White  Grape  and  other  varieties  of  the  Currant— Black  Cap, 
Philadelphia  and  other  varieties  of  the  Rasjjberrv— Kittatinny 
and  other  varieties  of  the  Blackberry— Roses,  Dahliahs  and 
all  other  ornamentals,  both  trees  and  shrubs— and  EVER- 
GREENS. All  of  which  is  first  quality  stock,  and  will  be 
sold  at 

EXCEEDIIVCiLY  EOlV  PRICES  ! 


APPLE  ROOT  GRAFTS— A  few  thousands  on  one  aud 
two  year  old  roots,  and  cions  cut  from  bearing  trees.  Also 
PEAR  GRAFTS. 

niARK   IfllliliER, 

Des  Moines,  January,  1871. 

GRIMES'   GOLDEN. 

The    Great    American  Apple, 

The  Original  Tree  is  over 

SO    'S'EI.A.ft.S    OIJI3, 

Having  Fruited  annually  for 

•73  -z-:E:.aL.£(.s. 


Trees,  Scions,  and  Root  Grafts  for  sale.     Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  Circulars.  Address, 


no  1-2  mo. 


S.  B.  MARSHALL, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Box  3178. 


Fancy  Poultry  For  Sale  Cheap. 


PURE  BRED  POXTLTRY  of  the  following  kinds: 

Dark  Brahmas,  ffi.OO  per  pair— JS.Ofl  per  trio. 
Grey  Dorkings,  $6.00  per  pair— $8.00  per  trio. 
Chami>ion  Clipper  Game.  $6.00  per  pair. 
Black  Breasted  Red  Game,  $fi  00  per  pair. 
Sumatra  Game,  $7.00  per  pair— $10.00  per  trio. 
Silver  HamburL's.  $.5.00  per  pair— $7.00  per  trio. 
Black  Poland,  $5.00  per  pair— $7.00  per  trio. 
Houdan,  $10.00  per  pair— $14.00  per  trio. 
Creve  Cours.  $10.00  per  pair— $11.00  per  trio. 
La  Pelche,  $10.00  per  pair— $11.00  per  trio. 

Warranted  pure  blood,  and  second   to  none  in  America. 
Cash  with  orders.    Please  address, 

OTIS  xiivKH.imr, 

Lakeville,  Plymouth  Co..  Mass. 


S^ytmtsf  TliiQ)M)Siitiiidl 

No.  1  APPLE  GRAFTS,  at  $8.00  per  M.      In  lots  of  10,000 
at  $0.00  per  M.     Forest  Evergreen  Seedlings  from  50 
cts.  to  $3.00  per  1.000. 
^^"Correspondence  solicited. 

GFO.  H.  ^TEIiLS, 

Augnsta,  lU. 
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Catalogues. — The  receipt  of  cataloguete  from  Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen.  &c.,  whose  names  appear  upon  our  sub:?crption 
boobs  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 


Greely  Tribune  and  Union  Colony. — We 
have  received  several  numbers  of  the  Greely  Tribune 
published  at  Greely,  Colorado.  Devoted  to  the 
Union  Colony,  of  which  the  town  of  Greely  is  the 
center,  and  to  show  the  advantages  of  colonization, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  attractive  and  wonderful 
resources  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country,  of  which 
little  as  yet  is  known.  To  teach  that  the  highest 
power  which  man  can  exhibit,  grows  out  of  mental 
culture  and  well  established  habits  of  industry  con- 
nected either  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or 
mechanical  pursuist. 

To  enforce  the  doctrine  that  the  foundation  of  all 
prosperity  is  based  on  the  family  relation  as  main- 
tained in  civilized  countries,  and  the  highest  am- 
bition of  a  family  should  be  to  have  a  cvnifortahle 
home,  siirmirukd  hy  orchards  ami  ornamenial  grminds 
on  land  of  its  own.  The  above  are  the  principal 
objects  of  the  Greely  Triburu,  and  we  are  very 
highly  impressed  with  the  enterprise. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  in  that  new  colony,  that 
steps  are  to  be  taken  to  organize  a  Colorado  Insti- 
tute, the  object  of  which  is  to  advance  the  interests 
of  Agricultiire,  Horticulture,  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
A  branch  under  the  name  of  Farmer's  Club  is  to 
hold  weekly  meetings.  We  hope  they  will  read  the 
Western  Pomologist,  devoted  to  all  Ijranches 
of  Horticulture,  being  a  Western  paper  aJmost  bor- 
dering on  Colorado,  which  partakes  more  or  less  of 
that  climate,  and  having  contributors  from  almost 
every  district  of  country. 


Peterson's  ITIagazlne. 

For  December  is  on  our  table  in  advance.  It  is 
unusually  splendid  even  for  "  Peterson, "  It  has 
two  supurb  steel  plates,  a  mammoth  colored  fash- 
ion plate,  a  costly  colored  Berlin  pattern,  and  more 
than  fifty  wood  engravings.  "  Peterson  "  is  unques- 
tionably the  cheapest  and  best  of  the  lady's  books. 
It  will  give,  in  1871,  one  thousand  pages  of  reading, 
14  steel  engravings,  13  double-size  colored  steel 
fashion  plates,  34  pages  of  music,  and  about  900 
wood  engravings.  We  never  saw  a  more  beautiful 
fashion  plate  than  there  is  in  this  number ;  in  fact 
the  fashions  in  "Peterson"  are  alioays  superior  to 
those  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Another  leading  merit 
of  this  Magazine  is  its  unequaled  stories  and  nov- 
elets. Mrs  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Frank  Lee  Benedict, 
an  dothers  of  the  best  writers,  contribute  to  it  ex- 
clusively. In  1871  there  will  be  given  five  copy- 
right tiovelets,  besides  about  one  hundred  short  stories. 
The  price  of  "  Peterson's"  is  only  two  dollars  a 
year  to  single  subscribers,  while  other  magazines  of 
its  class  are  three  or  four.  To  clubs  the  terms  are 
lower  still,  viz :  five  copies  for  .|8,  or  eight  copies  for 
^12.  Every  person  getting  up  either  of  these  clubs 
will  receive  the  magazine  for  1871  gratis,  and  also  a 
splendid  copy-right  engraving,  (14  inches  by  20,) 
"  Washington  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton,"  of  the 
merits  of  which  we  can  speak  from  personal  inspec- 
tion. JYow  is  the  time  to  get  up  clubs.  Specimens  of 
the  magazine  sent  gratis  if  •nTitten  for.  We  advise 
you  to  subscribe  for  nothing  else  until  you  have 
seen  a  specimen.  Address  Chas.  J.  Peterson, 
306  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


The  grasshoppers  did  not  visit  Western  Texas^ 
last  year,  but  the  farmers  there  report  ravages  from 
a  small,  active,  striped  bug,  which  literally  ate  up 
everything,  nearly  as  thoroughly  as  the  grass- 
hoppers. 
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Sbould  Trees  be  Pruned  ?— The  Pbllosoptay  of 
Vegetable  Oroivth.    No.  2. 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 

In  our  former  article  We  gave  the  general  theorj' 
and  the  arguments  based  upon  them  in  favor  of  prun- 
ing trees  at  transplanting,  with  our  remarks  upon 
the  same.  It  is  remarlcahly  strange  that  a  system 
so  at  variance  with  physiology,  should  be  univer- 
sally believed  and  practiced.  Before  we  present 
our  views  on  pruning,  we  will  first  consider  the  phi- 
losophy of  vcgetaljle  growth  to  which  wc  now  call 
your  careful  and  candid  attention. 

To  fully  discuss  this  subject  we  should  properly 
understand  the  physiology  of  plants,  for  tlie  func- 
tions of  vegetable  life  are  governed  by  certain 
principles  as  much  as  animal  life.  The  different 
parts  of  a  plant  have  their  offices  to  perforin  whieli 
are  essential  to  '  heir  healthy  existence.  The 
destruction  or  derangement  of  any  of  tliem  de- 
prives the  plant  of  the  ability  to  perform  its  duty, 
as  no  part  can  perform  the  office  of  another.     Every 


seed  preserves  the  principle  of  life  and  retains 
organic  matter  to  nourish  the  young  plant,  and 
wlien  placed  in  congenial  soil  germinates.  Its  rad- 
icle attaches  itself  to  the  soil,  and  the  germ  seeks 
the  atmosphere;  the  cotyledons  are  developed  and  the 
elementary  plant  is  established  by  virtue  of  inhe- 
rent life.  It  is  born  into  a  new  state  and  its  condi- 
tions are  clianged,  the  radicle  spreads  out  in  various 
directions  to  seek  nourishment,  but  it  has  no  power 
to  build  up  or  solidify  its  frame  without  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  plumule  extends  itself  and  forms  the 
trunk  with  its  numerous  branches  and  leaves,  but 
it  is  only  built  up  by  virtue  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  have  no  power  of  building  up 
the  tree  without  azote  furnished  from  the  soil,  and 
the  azote  cannot  be  supplied  to  the  tissues  witliout 
the  btuls.  Hence  within  the  germ  lies  the  vital 
force  which,  when  acted  upon  by  the  sun  calls.into 
activity  the  functions  of  the  plant.  If  these  are 
destroyed  the  plant  immediately  ceases  to  grow, 
l)ut  may  however  retain  vitality  long  enough  to 
form  new  germs  or  buds,  but  if  not  it  will  soon  lan- 
guLsh  and  die. 

Now  as  the  germ  of  the  seed  has  its  radicle  in 
the  soil,  so  have  buds  their  radicles  in  the  tree ; 
they  being  individual  eral>ryo  plants  with  all  the 
rudiments  of  the  tree  capable  of  being  propogated 
tlie  same  as  with  the  seed.  Therefore  as  the  germ 
is  the  living  vital  principle  of  tht;  seed,  so  are  the 
buds  the  living  vitcd  pri7iciple  of  the  tree  ;  neither  can 
grow  without  them,  the  one  is  nourished  by  the 
soil,  and  the  other  by  the  tree,  and  both  are  stimula- 
ted into  active  growth  by  the  .sun,  light  and  air. 
Azote  fonns  the  rudiments  of  the  plant  which  can- 
not be  developed  without  it,  and  stimulates  the  buds 
and  leaves  to  decompose  carbonic!'  acid,  and  gives 
that  healthy,  green  color  and  vigorous  growth  to 
tlie  jdant.  The  sun  furnishes  heat  and  light,  and 
the  atmosphere  carbonic  acid,  and  tlie  dark  green 
j)art  of  the  plant  {chloro-pliyll)  decomposes  it,  extract- 
ing the  carbon  which  unites  with  the  water  sup- 
plied by  the  roots,  thus  forming  numerous  and  dif- 
ferent compounds,  whose  infinite  variety  trans- 
cends the  dreams  of  imagination. 
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Thus  it  appears,  we  have  a  succession  of  causes 
witliin  the  plant,  which  are  necessary  to  the  growtli 
of  the  tree,  the  yerms  or  hmla  being  primary,  and 
we  have  also  a  chain  of  conditions  independent  of 
the  plant,  the  sun  being  principal.  The  terminal 
buds  are  absolutely  necessary  for  its  rapid  growth, 
as  they  are  the  prime  conductors  of  electricity. — 
The  same  is  true  with  the  roots ;  they  spread  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  moisture  to 
conduct  the  current  oif  rapidly,  at  the  same 
time  returning  the  fluids  containing  the  elements 
from  the  soil  which  are  deposited  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  plant  by  chemical  affinity.  By  this 
means  the  organism"  is  built  up  by  cells  elongated 
by  electrical  force.  If  it  were  not  for  this  power 
they  might  expand  in  width  instead  of  length. 
When  this  force  ceases  to  accelerate  their  growth 
they  then  commence  to  swell  their  buds  instead  of 
lengthening  them,  which  produces  fruit-spurs  and 
fruit.  This  takes  place  for  their  permanent 
good  only  at  their  natural  maturity. 

Now  as  the  leaves,  buds  and  bark  absorb  from 
the  atmosphere  more  than  one  half  the  bulk  of  the 
tree,  they  not  only  hold  an  important  relation  to  its 
healthy  vitality  and  constitution  but  they  also  go^-ern 
its  growth,  form  and  deposits,  upon  which  depend  its 
distinctness  and  identity.  By  virtue  of  their  sub- 
stance and  color,  the  tree  becomes  not  only  well 
organized  but  healthy  and  productive.  Now  if  the 
buds  are  destroyed  by  cutting  them  off  or  pinching- 
in,  the  next  buds  to  those  injured  push  forward  to 
perform  their  office.  While  they  are  doing  so  the 
growth  of  the  tree  is  checked  until  nmo  buds  take 
their  place,  or  those  left  are  called  upon  to  perform 
extra  duty.  This  check  of  growth  is  a  loss  of  time 
which  can  never  be  recovered. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Apple  —Its  Propagation.    No.  1. 


Bt  the  Associate  Editor. 

In  presenting  this  scries  of  articles  on  the  apple, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  will  give  a  lengthy 
treatise,  but  rather  a  simple,  concise  and  condensed 
paper  upon  the  subject,  and  in  doing  so  we  have 
but  few  preliminary  remarks  to  make :  The  matter 
embracud  in  this  series  of  articles  will  include  the 
apple  from  the  seed  to  ;the  full  grown  and 
matured  tree,  with  its  fruit  stored  away  for  future 
use. 

The  seed  should  be  first  separated  from  the  pom- 
ace or  procured  clean.  Then  sow  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring,  on  deeply  ploughed  new  or  clean  ground 
in  drills  about  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  if  in 
the  Fall,  three  inches  deep  and  the  rows  two  feet 
apart.  If  sown  in  the  Spring,  the  seed  must  be  first 
soaked  about  ten  hours  in  tepid  water  in  cold, 
freezing  weather — say  February  or    March,    and 


then  spread  out  on  boards  so  they  will  freeze  once 
thoroughly  through  ;  additional  freezing  is  not  nec- 
essary but  will  do  no  harm.  They  should  then  be 
immediately  mixed  with  about  five  times  their 
bulk  of  moist  saw-dust,  and  then  put  into  barrels  and 


Fig.  1. 


il 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Fig.  1.    Eoot  ready  to  receive  the  Scion. 
Fig.  2.    Scion  prepared  for  setting. 
Fig.  3.    Root  and  Scion  joined  and  tied. 

placed  in  a  cold  situation  on  the  north  side  of  a  build- 
ing and  let  freeze  if  they  will ;  if  not  they  must  be 
kept  thoroughly  wet  until  planted  or  they  will  heat 
and  spoil.  Sow  the  seed  by  hand,  with  the  sawdust, 
very  early  in  the  Spring,  about  two  inches  deep, 
making  allowance  for  the  bulk  of  sawdust,  so  the 
seed  will  average  at  least  half  an  inch  apart  all  over 
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the  drill,  which  may  be  maile  with  a  common  hoe, 
by  drawing  it  level,  leaving  the  drill  the  full  width 
of  the  hoe  ;  then  cover  with  a  rake,  removing  all 
the  clods.  As  the  seed  comes  up  keep  them  clean 
by  hand-weeding  and  hoeing  thoroughly  through- 
out the  season.  In  the  Fall,  in  October  or  after 
the  first  hard,  killing  frost,  take  the  seedlings  up 
with  a  plough  and  tie  into  bundles  of  several  hun- 
dred each  with  a  willow,  and  then  store  in  the  cel- 
lar by  covering  them  up  with  damp  sawdust  or 
earth  for  grafting. 

They  may  be  grafted  any  time  from  January 
until  early  Spring.  For  that  purpose  scions  should 
be  cut  of  the  current  year's  growth,  from  the  out- 
side branches  that  were  fully  exposed  to  the  light 
and  air,  of  well-matured  wood.  When  but  few 
scions  are  required,  the  terminal  buds  of  bearing 
trees  are  the  best.  In  Kans;is  they  may  be  cut  any 
time  except  when  frozen,  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
until  before  they  start  in  the  Spring,  but  in  more 
northern  latitudes  and  colder  sections  they  should 
be  cut  in  October,  or  after  the  first  hard,  killing 
frost,  even  with  the  leaves  on  and  tied  up  in  that 
condition  tight,  with  two  willow  ties  near  each 
end,  in  bundles  of  several  hundred  each  with  a 
long  label  stuck  in  from  the  top,  with  the  name  of 
the  variety  and  number  plainly  written  upon  it, 
with  the  end  but  slightly  exposed,  for  easy  access 
and  future  reference.  They  should  then  be  packed 
away  in  the  cellar,  all  of  each  variety  together  with 
their  butt  ends  covered  about  eight  inches  deep  in 
damp  sawdust  or  earth,  with  their  tops  upright  and 
exposed,  so  you  can  conveniently  select  what  you 
desire.  It  is  best  to  count  the  scions  as  you  cut 
them  in  bunches  of  twenty-five  each  and  lay  down 
with  the  to|)s  the  same  direction,  for  conve- 
nience afterwards  in  picking  up,  counting  bunches, 
and  making  bundles  of  larger  size  and  equal  num- 
bers. If  to  be  shipped,  the  leaves  should  be  first 
stripped  ofl^  before  tying  up. 

Before  you  commence  grafting  assort  the  apple 
roots,  those  the  size  of  a  goose-quill  and  upwards 
may  be  grafted.  Those  less  may  be  planted  in  uur- 
ery  rows  in  the  spring,  to  be  grafted  there  when 
large  enough,  and  those  quite  small  should  be 
thrown  away.  Those  selected  for  grafting  should 
have  all  their  fibrous  roots  cut  off  clean,  so  they 
will  not  interfere  with  grafting ;  then  tied  up 
in  bundles  of  two  hundred  each  and  packed  away 
as  fast  as  the  work  progresses  until  finished.  Then 
prepare  the  material  for  wrapping  the  grafts  in  the 
following  manner :  Take  cotton  warp  No.  9, 
which  is  put  up  in  hanks  and  bundles  of  five 
pounds.  Put  a  hank  on  a  reel  and  wind  loosely  on 
balls  of  two  hanks  each — you  may  use  a  little  pa- 
per filling  to  commence  the  ball.  Then  take  five 
pounds  of  rosin,  two  pounds  of  tallow,  and  twelve 
ounces  of  beeswax,  or  in  that  proportion.    In  case 


beeswax  cannot  be  had,  use  two  parts  of  rosin  to 
one  of  tallow.  Put  all  together  int6  an  iron  pot 
and  place  over  a  slow  fire  and  bring  It  to  a  boil. 
Then  drop  the  cotton  balls  into  the  boiling  compo- 
sition as  many  at  a  time  as  will  swim — turning 
them  around  frequently,  so  the  mixture  will  boil 
through  them,  but  as  soon  as  they  sink,  they  should 
be  taken  out  quickly,  one  at  a  time  with  a  fork,  let 
drip,  then  lay  away,  and  so  continue  until  done. 
The  mixture  may  be  set  away  carefully  for  future 
use.  Now  procure  a  short  -  bladed  shoe  knife, 
which  is  the  best  to  cut  the  grafts,  and  a  common 
tin  or  iron  pan  about  ten  inches  wide,  sixteen 
inches  long  and  two  inches  high,  to  place  on  your 
lap  to  drop  the  roots  and  scions  into  as  you  cut 
them  off,  and  then  you  are  ready  for  work. 

Take  a  bundle  or  more  of  roots  and  wash 
them  clean  of  sand  and  earth  and  let  them  drip  or 
partially  dry ;  put  about  fifty  at  a  time  into  your 
pan.  Then  to  properly  cut  them  up,  hold  the  root 
in  your  left  hand,  the  top  from  you  and  the  collar  of 
the  root  (or  earth  mark)  resting  on  your  fore  fin- 
ger. Then  make  a  regular  sloping  cut  from  you  at 
the  cdllar  about  an  inch  long  ;  then  turn  the  edge 
of  your  knife  toward  you,  and  make  a  slit  or  tongue 
commencing  about  one  third  the  length  of  the 
slope  from  the  end  and  draw  the  knife  toward  you 
with  the  grain  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep, 
placing  your  right  thumb  on  the  root  to  guide  the 
cut  and  protect  your  left  hand  in  base  the  knife 
should  slip.  Then  draw  the  root  forward  and  cut 
off  short  about  three  inches  long,  and  so  continue 
cutting  until  the  root  is  too  small  or  finished.  When 
you  have  several  hundred  cut  in  your  pan,  empty 
on  a  table  and  cover  up  with  a  damp  cloth.  If  one 
person  is  to  do  all  the  work  it  is  best  not  to  cut 
many  roots  at  one  time,  before  cutting  scions  and 
putting  them  together.  You  slope  the  scions  and 
slit  or  tongue  them  precisely  as  the  roots  by  revers- 
ing the  top  and  letting  it  pass  under  your  arm  if 
very  long ;  slope  the  scions  to  a  thin  point  so  it 
will  easily  bend,  and  open  the  tongue  when  putting 
them  together.  Cut  the  scions  about  four  inches 
long,  but  if  scarce  three  buds  may  do.  The  slope 
on  the  scions  and  roots  should  be  made  with  a  single, 
true  cut,  and  with  practice  five  to  eight  thousand 
can  be  cut  per  day. 

In  putting  the  grafts  together  place  the  roots 
before  you  on  a  table  and  the  scions  to  the  right ; 
pick  up  the  roots  with  the  left  and  the  scions  with 
the  right  hand,  press  the  point  of  the  scion  on  the 
slope  of  the  root  so  the  tongue  will  open  and  slip 
into  the  tongue  of  the  root  and  press  together 
tightly  so  the  bark  on  one  side  at  least  does  niatch  ; 
then  lay  on  the  table  on  the  left  side  in  regular 
order  until  done. 

To  tie  the  grafts,  place  the  tops  toward  you  on 
the  table  and  the  waxed  ball  in  a  box  to  your 
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right ;  take  a  graft  in  your  left  hand  with  the  root 
from  you,  hokl  it  tiglit  at  the  lap  next  to  you,  then 
place  the  end  of  the  waxed  thread  under  your  thumb 
and  give  the  thread  three  wraps  around  the  lap, 
then  move  it  and  give  three  wraps  around  the  other 
end  of  the  lap  and  snap  or  break  the  thread  close 
to  the  graft  and  press  '  the  end  down  and  it  will 
stick  there.  This  thread  is  much  cheaper  and 
better  than  waxed  paper  or  cloth,  and  the 
work  can  be  done  more  expeditiousl}',  neatly  and 
permanently.  When  grafting  is  done  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  best  for  each  person  to  do  a  certain  part 
of  the  work  and  all  go  on  together  ;  by  that  means 
good,  expeditious  hands  will  average  about  fifteen 
hundred  grafts  per  day  to  each  hand.  Count  your 
grafts  after  tied,  and  pack  in  shoe  boxes,  which  are 
the  best,  in  dam])  sawdust  well  filled  in  and  pressed 
down  with  labels  across  between  each  variety,  and 
place  in  the  cellar.  Very  small  lots  can  be  wrap- 
ped up  with  the  waxed  thread  and  placed  in  the 
boxes.  It  is  best  to  keep  a  record  of  the  varieties 
and  number  in  each  box  for  reference.  Earth  may 
be  used  instead  of  sawdust  for  packing,  but  it  is 
not  so  good  and  is  too  heavy  to  handle  easily,  and 
is  not  so  clean  and  neat.  It  is  best  to  graft  but  one 
variety  at  a  time,  then  clean  up  before  commencing 
another  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  varieties  mix- 
ing. 

{To  bf  Continued.) 


For  the  Western  PoraologisL, 

Tbe  Cabbage  Bnttcrfly— A  Remedy. 


By  a.  VEiTcn,  New  Haven,  C't. 

In  these  days  when  constant  intercourse  is  kept 
up  between  ditferent  nations  in.  the  interests  of 
commerce,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at,  if  in  conse- 
quence, the  faunas  and  floras  of  countries  so  related 
should,  every  now  and  again,  receive  accessious  to 
their  numbers  in  the  form  of  adventurers.  Hence 
it  is,  the  agency  of  nian  may  be  accepted  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  distribution  of  species  as  they 
now  exist  both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  mere  act  ot  conveyance,  however, 
is  not  enough  to  insure  the  permanent  settlement 
of  every  species  which  may  be  carried  to  a  new 
country  or  locality,  but  depends  upon  the  constitu- 
tional adaptations  of  the  one  to  the  physical  wants 
of  the  other.  Want  of  this  fitness  has  been  the 
cause  of  death  to  man)'  which  woiild  be  regarded 
with  favor  could  they  Tie  successfullj''  introduced, 
and  not  a  few  whoso  characters  for  use  or  show 
have  never  been  clearly  recognized.  But  we  are 
acquainted  with  many  species  which  have  been 
tided  over  barriers  they  could  not  of  themselves 
surmount,  to  find  in  new  quarters  abundant  means 
of  support,  and  even  greater  facilities  of  increase 
than  they  enjoyed  in  the  countries  from   whence 


they  came.  Thus  it  has  been  with  a  numerous 
class  of  plants  known  to  the  tillers  of  the  "ground 
as  weeds.  Out  of  her  abundance  America  has  given 
to  Europe  some  of  her  insects  not  all  harmless, 
as  the  Wooly  Aphis  sufficiently  shows;  and  has 
received.from  thence  others  quite  as  hurtful  to  farm 
and  garden  productions. 

According  to  reports  this  is  especially  true  re- 
garding a  recently  introduced  insect  known  in 
Europe  as  the  Small  Garden  or  Turnip  Butterfly 
(Pontia  or  Pieris  RapUa).  It  closely  resembles  the 
large  Cabbage  Butterfly,  also  of  Europe,  but  is 
smaller,  the  expanse  of  the  wings  being  2  inches, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  from  2}^  to  3  inches.  It  is 
white,  the  wings  tipped  and  spotted  with  black.  The 
eggs  are  laid  singly  or  in  pairs  on  the  under  side  of 


M.\LE   BtTTTERFLT. 

the  leaves  of  cabbages,  turnips  &c.,  and  the  cater- 
pillars which  are  \%  inches  long  are  of  a  velvety 
appearance,  pale  green,  with  a  yellow  line  along 
the  back,  and  a  yellow  dotted  line  on  each  side.  In 
Europe  they  sometimes  appear  in  great  numbers 
and  prove  very  destructive.  They  bore  into  the 
hearts  of  cabbages,  instead  of  merely  stripping 
the  leaves,  like  those  of  the  larger  species,  and  thus 
are  a  greater  pest,  even  when  comparatively  few. 
The  chrysalis  is  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  color, 
freckled  with  black  ;  that  of  the  larger  species  is 
shining  pale  green,  spotted  with  black. 

Although  the  last  named  species  is  the  most  com- 
mon in  Europe,  and  taking  one  year  with  another, 
does  the  most  harm,  now  since  both  are  established 
on  this  continent,  this  order  of  things  may  here 
be  reversed.  This  assumption  is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  the  relative  scarcity  of  the  small  ones 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  is  because  the  extreme  mois- 
ture of  the  climate  operates  as  a  check  upon  its  rapid 
increase  ;  and  jirobably,  in  this  respect,  it  will  be 
more  highly  favored  over  quite  a  large  area  of 
these  United  States.  I  know  not  how  much  cold 
the  creature  is  fitted  to  endure,  but  this  will  go  far 
to  determine  the  northern  limit  of  its  range  across 
this  continent.  No  doubt  other  conditions  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  its  probable 
sweep — such  as  supplies  of  food  alike  suitable  for 
it  in  the  caterpillar  state,  and  as  the  flaunting 
butterfly  daintily  sipping  the  nectar  of  flowers. 
And  as  the  supplies  may  most  readily  be  obtained 
in  sections  where  man  has  shown   his   hand,  and 
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where  he  may  yet  rear  homes  with  their  accompa- 
nying "embellisliments  of  sheltering  trees,  flowers 
and  vi'getaliles,  thitlier  they  will  resort  cither  in 
single  file  or  in  great  armies,  as  circumstances 
prove  favorable  or  otherwise.  At  anj'  rate,  the  fact 
that  it  is  naturalized  along  the  eastern  border, 
would  seem  to  indirate  that  before  a  great  wliile  it 
will  be  equally  common  in  tlic  West — a  contin- 
gency for  which  it  may  be  well  to  prepare. 

In  nature  the  Ichneumon  Fly  is  one  of  the  great 
enemies  of  cabbage  caterpillars.  Various  birds 
also,{of  the  Finch  faniilj'  assi.st  more  or  less  in  keep- 
ing them  in-  check  ;  but  .so  far  as  my  observations 
extend  they  are  of  less  account  than  many  seem  to 
suppose.  Co-workers  they  certainly  are,  and  we 
accept  each  one  as  assisting  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  in  nature,  but  the  great  ebbs  and  flows  of 
insect  life  seem  to  rim  in  channels  too  deep  to  be 
much  affected  by  such  agencies. 

Asa  remedy  for  tliepestwe  have  seen  that  the  fam- 
oui  Persian  Insect  Powder  has  been  tried,  with  what 
success  does  not  very  clearly  appear,  but  if  with  no 
better  result.s  than  I  obtained  some  ten  years  ago 
when  experimenting  with  it  on  Green  Fly,  it  had 
better  be  abandoned  as  a  remedy  against  any  nox- 
ious insect  whatever.  Gardeners  in  Britain  have 
no  great  trouble  in  preventing  the  various  cabbage 
caterpillars  from  greatly  injuring  their  crops,  and 
the  means  they  employ  are  neither  expensive  nor 
diiBcult  of  application.  It  is  simplj' to  water]  the 
plants  with  clear  lime  water  at  such  times  as  the 
insects  begin  to  show  themselves.  Or  it  may  be  as 
well  done  before  the  eggs  are  hatched.  This  .they 
regard  as  a  complete  remedy  ;  and  when  lime  can 
not  be  conveniently  got,  "even  copious  supplies  of 
clear  water  poured  on  the  plants  for  several  even- 
ing in  succession,  will  effectually  destroy  caterpil- 
lar in  every  stage  of  its  growth." 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  in  "Nature"  for 
Dec.  8th,  1870,  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
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tute  of  Natural  Science,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Nov. 
14th,  J.  M.  Jones  F.  L.  S.,  President  in  the  chair, 
when  he,  the  Chairman,  read  a  paper  on  the  Diurnal 
Lepidoptera  of  Nova  Scotia.  With  others,  he  said 
the  following  species  were  common  in  the  province  : 
"Pieris  Oleracea,  Harris,  P.  Rapae,  and  Boisd."  The 
author  dwelt  upon  the  introduction  of  Pieris  Rapae 


into  that  part  of  Canada  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  alluded  to  its  abundance  last  summer  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Halif>ix,i  where  It  did  an  immense 
amount^of  damage  to  the  cauliflower  crops.    He  men- 


A,  Caterpill.vk.  B,  Butterfly. 
tioned  the  probable  benefit  that  would  arise  from  the 
introduction  of  the  House  Sparrow  of  England 
{Pyrgila  domestica)  that  great  enemy  of  caterpillar 
life,  which  would  amply  repay  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  importation.  At  the  present  time  the 
caterpillars  were  almost  free  from  molestation,  and 
it  was  but  proper  when  possible  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  an   insect    pest,   to   introduce   its  known 

enemy." 

»— ♦ — # 

Forest  Tree  Culture. 

By  Ret.  E.  Gale,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Read  before  the  KansoK   t^lale  Horticultural  Society,  al  Hit 
Annual,  Meeting  at  Man/iattan,  December,  7,  1870. 

Sylva-culture  has  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  thinking  men,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  as 
one  of  the  great  pi'acticul  questions  of  the  age.  It 
is  not  only  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  tiller  of  the 
soil,  but  it  demands  the  consideration  of  the  states- 
man and  physical  geographer.  And  assembling  as 
we  do  to-day,  upon  the  eastern  border  of  this  vast, 
almos  treeles.s,  plain,  stretching  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west,  and  for  a  thousand  miles 
north  and  south,  what  more  appropriate  subject 
can  demand  our  thought  V  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  vastuess  of  this  field,  the  peculiar 
fertility  of  its  soil,  almost  unrivaled,  and  especially 
its  capacity  to  resist  climatic  changes ;  and  that 
that  this  whole  region  is  to  a  large  degree  destitute 
of  forests,  which,  if  duly  supplied,  would  make  it 
the  home  of  millions,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  standing  in  the  very  gate-way 
of  the  widest  and  most  promising  fields  of  physio- 
geograpliical  experiment  and  observation  which  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  wide  world.  We  ffre  to 
realize  that  through  the  earnest  prosecution  of  Syl- 
va-culture for  this  region,  it  may  be  made  the  home 
of  millions  of  happy  and  prosperous  agriculturists, 
thereby  adding  untold  treasures  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  and  by  its  dense  population  making 
this  great  Central  Basin  the  nation's  very  heart ; 
or  by  a  neglect  of  this  culture,  we  leave  it  only  to 
be  the  transient  home  of  a  few  cattle  herders,  an 
almost  dreary  waste  forever,  hence  the  weakest 
portion  of  our  great  national  domain. 
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In  considering  the  claims  of  forest  culture,  we 
are  to  remember  that  vast  regions  of  the  Old 
World,  once  covered  by  dense  forests  and  loaded 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  are  now  utterly  desolate. 
"We  can  see  in  torrent-swept  sides  of  the  Appe- 
nines,  the  desolate  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
barren  hills  and  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
broken^sand-ridges  of  Northern  Africa,  Whatman's 
wasting  hand  has  done.  When  we  take  into 
account  certain  great  physical  facts,  we  are  made  to 
feel  that  a  like  ruin  may  be  ours.  Forest  culture  is 
with  us  a  question  of  not  mere  theory,  but  of  im- 
perative necessity.  The  geologists  tell  us  that  we 
are  to  find  coal  only  on  the  eastern  line  of  this  vast 
region.  Then  we  are  to  look  to  the  planting  of 
forests  for  fuel,  as  the  first  step  towards  a  permanent 
and  dense  settlement. 

The  supply  of  timber  in  the  older  portions  of 
our  country  is  rapidly  wasting  away ;  and  while 
the  sources  of  supply  are  all  being  exhausted,  the 
demand  is  constantly  increasing.  No  adequate 
plans  have  yet  been  devised  to  renew  this  supply. 
If  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  moment  to  the  whole 
country,  it  is  especially  so  to  us  who,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  settlements,  drew  all  our  supplies 
of  timber  from  distant  and  rapidly  diminishing 
sources.  We  may  indeed  be  sure  that  in  these 
questions  of  fuel  and  timber  are  involved  the  future 
interests  of  all  this  Western  country.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  grave  question.  Shall  this  vast 
region  be  made  the  home  for  millions  of  rich  and 
happy  people,  gathering  about  them  all  the  com- 
forts of  home,  and  becoming  the  great  pulsating 
heart  of  the  nation  ;  or  shall  we  leave  it  to  become 
the  herding  ground  of  a  few  thousand  cattle  men  ? 
We  hear  it  asserted  sometimes,  that  Kansas  is  to  be 
the  great  stock-raising  State.  While  this,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  may  be  true,  it  should  be  the  ambition 
of  every  Kansan  to  make  something  more  than 
this  of  his  adopted  State.  While  there  are  few 
soils,  if  any,  better  adapted  to  the  cereals,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  vine  will  thrive  better  here  than  in 
many  portions  of  the  East.  Another  conviction 
may  be  thoroughly  established  in  the  mind  of  every 
horticulturist,  that  this  is  to  be  the  home  of  the 
apple,  pear  and  peach,  as  well  as  the  vine.  Enough 
has  been  accomplished  to  give  promise  of  a  future 
proud  pre-eminence  in  the  production  of  all  varie- 
ties of  fruit.  We  have  only  just  begun  to  study 
the  capabilities  of  Kansas  in  fruit  culture.  The 
western  half  of  the  State  has  hardly  had  its  capa- 
oilitics  tested.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  years  may 
teach  as  some  very  important  lessons  In  regard  to 
fruit  culture,  and  especially  the  culture  of  the  pear 
in  Western  Kansas. 

B  at  the  great  thought  introductory  to  all  this, 
and  without  which  fruit  culture  must  fail,  is  the 
furnishing  of  fuel,  timber  and  protection.    The 


first  idea  with  the  horticulturist  is,  a  home.  The 
man  who  begins  to  plant  fruit  trees,  has  begun  to 
fasten  himself  to  the  soil.  Though  he  may  be  a 
man  of  the  broadest  culture,  yet  all  the  energies  of 
his  being  will  be  concentrated  upon  comparatively 
a  small  field.  But  this  planting  and  concentration 
will  never  be  secured  without  fuel  and  timber.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  land,  all  through  this 
region,  which  promises  in  every  respect  to  be  the 
best  fruit  soil,  is  always  totally  destitute  of  timber. 
Fruit  men  in  Kansas  must  become  from  necessity, 
sylva-culturists.  To  succeed  in  fruit  raising,  with- 
out the  planting  of  forest,  is  probably  out  of  the 
question. 

But  we  can  scarcely  have  homes  without  protec- 
tion for  ourselves,  our  stock,  our  fruit  trees,  and 
our  gardens.  It  is  an  act  of  cruelty  to  animal  life, 
to  dwell  on  the  high  prairie  without  the  sheltering 
protection  of  trees.  It  is  only  at  a  vast  consump- 
tion of  animal  life  and  food,  that  men  live  and  rear 
their  herds  unprotected  upon  the  prairie.  The 
comfort,  quiet,  and  sometimes  even  the  safety  of  our 
homes  will  depend  npon  the  surroundings  of  forest. 
We  have  all  observed  the  contrast  between  the  still 
air  of  the  wood  and  the  chilling  breeze  of  the 
prairie.  While  there  is  a  real  difference  of  tem- 
perature in  favor  of  the  forest,  the  sensible  difier- 
■ence  is  far  greater.  Even  the  steam  engine  indi- 
cates, in  its  loud  call  for  more  fuel,  the  changed 
condition  between  the  forest  and  the  prairie.  How 
much  more  will  man  and  beast  detect  and  realize 
the  ditference !  What  is  demanded  for  man  and 
beast  is  also  required  for  fruit  trees.  The  severe 
winds  of  both  Summer  and  Winter  should  be  kept 
off.  The  finer  and  tenderer  varieties  of  fruit  must 
be  protected.  It  is  also  certain  that  nearly  all  the 
varieties  are  the  better  for  some  protection. 
If  we  can  succeed  in  Winter  in  keeping  the  tem- 
perature only  one  or  two  degrees  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  we  shall  sometimes  there- 
by save  a  crop  of  fruit.  Tlie  surrounding  winds, 
also,  often  do  much  harm  in  scalding  of  the  trees  ; 
in  making  the  tree  unshapely  ;  in  shaking  ofl^  thq 
fruit  ;  and  hence,  a  southern  protection  is  desirable 
as  well  as  a  northern  one.  A  protection  on  the 
south,  especially  if  it  be  made  of  evergreens,  will 
often  delay  vegetation  in  th«  Spring,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  horticulturist.  Hence,  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  and  forests  cannot  be  separated. 

But  the  thought  which  rises  highest,  and  is  really 
the  directing  and  leading  consideration,  is  the  mod- 
ifying influence  which  Sylva-cultnre  is  to  have  upon 
the  climate  at  large ;  and  hence,  the  influence 
it  is  to  exert  upon  the  ultimate  condition  of  the 
soil,  and  upon  the  standard  of  civilization  which  is 
to  be  found  in  this  vast  region  of  coming  ages. 
The  great  questions  of  national,  social  and  moral 
prosperity,   are  here  involved.    Are  we  to  rise  to 
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the  demands  of  the  age  and  of  the  nation,  or  shall 
we  fall  short  of  it?  Are  the  devastating  influences 
which  are  already  at  work,  to  bo  stayed  ?  The 
turbid  waters  of  the  Missouri,  as  they  flow  on  to 
the  Gulf,  snggest  to  every  thoughtful  beholder 
many  important  questions.  The  silt,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  the  wealth  of  these  great  Plains, 
is  moving  on,  in  an  unceasing  current,  to  the  ocean, 
varying  only  from  month  to  mouth  in  the 
relative  rapidity  of  its  flow.  But  why  this  con- 
stant flow  of  mud  ?  We  find  the  soil,  and  often  the 
subsoil  to  agreat  depth  ,.srarcely  heavier  specifically 
than  water,  in  a  state  of  exceedingly  minute  divis- 
ion. We  find  every  rain  bearing  away  a  portion  of 
this  soil,  not  to  come  back,  like  the  water  in  genial 
showers,  but  to  fill  up  the  bayous,  raise  the  bed  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  and  to  extend  the  coast  line 
of  the  Gulf  The  more  this  soil  is  thriftlessly 
exposed,  the  more  distinctive  will  be  the  flow  of 
silt  to  the  ocean.  The  very  capability  of  (mr  soil 
only  renders  it  the  more  perishable.  The  almost 
unparalleled  minute  division  of  the  soil,  its  porosity, 
rendering  it  capable  of  absorbing  water  until  it 
becomes  like  flowing  quicksand,  subject  it  to  be 
swept  away  by  every  torrent.  The  general  desti- 
tution of  forests,  and  the  difiiculty  of  renewing 
the  soil  when  the  wild  grasses  are  once  destroyed, 
all  suggest  the  thought  that  wisdom  and  peculiar 
caution  are  required  in  dealing  with  this  whole 
region.  We  have  a  land  which,  in  real  agricultura 
wealth  majf  be  made  to  rival  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  ;  but  close  feeding  and  unwise  culture  may 
make  millions  of  its  acres,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  utterly  waste  and  past  reclaiminj.. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  forests  act  in  cor- 
recting or  staying  the  evils  which  we  contemplate. 
We  find  that  forests  protect  the  soil  from  the  driv- 
ing winds;  they  facilitate  absorption,  by  supplying 
a  vegetable  mold  which  will  retain  twice  its  own 
weight  of  water ;  they  also  keep  the  soil  in  a  con- 
dition to  absorb  water  readily  ;  they  serve,  by  their 
roots,  to  retain  the  soil  in  place  ;  they  modify  the 
climate,  by  making  the  Summers  cooler  and  the 
Winters  warmer.  It  is  a  fact,  worthy  of  note,  that 
forests  will  serve  to  check  these  floods,  which,  in 
open  countries,  are  always  to  be  dreaded,  and 
which,  in  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  our  own,  have 
proved  so  destructive.  They  would  secure  the 
almost  entire  absorption  of  ordinary  showers,  and 
also  serve  to  check  the  too  rapid  and  often  dan- 
gerous concentration  of  the  water  from  which  tor- 
rents originate. 

We  are  led  to  believe  then,  that  the  present  and 
future  interest  of  this  vast  country  lies  in  the  exten- 
sive planting  of  forests.  Let  trees  spring  up  every- 
where. Especially  let  this  be  the  case  in  lands 
which  cannot  be  easily  "tilled.  There  are  millions 
of  acres  that  should   neither  be  tilled   nor  closely 


pastured.  A  flock  of  sheep  would  soon  leave,  such 
lauds  without  either  grass  or  soil,  and  being  too 
rough  and  steep  for  continual  cultivation  they 
should  be  covered  with  forests.  There  are  on 
almost  every  farm  these  rough  and  unsightly  spots 
— blemishes  on  the  beauty  of  the  landscape — which, 
if  planted  to  fore.4s  would  add  greatly  to  the 
attraction  of  home  and  millions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  land.  This  remark  only  indicates,  the  point 
where  this  work  of  improvement  may  begin,  not 
where  it  .should  stop. 

The  great  i-apidity  with  which  trees  grow  is  a 
special  encouragement  in  Sylva-culture.    Instead  of 
wasting  many  years  for  any  available  results,  as 
many  very  naturally  suppose,  very  material  advan- 
tages will  accrue  in  four  or  five  years  at  the  long- 
ests.    In  that  time  several  of  the  more  rapid-grow- 
ing trees  may  be  thinned  out  to  advantage,  if  they 
have  been  planted  thickl}'  with  this  design.    From 
a  few  acres  of  this  close-planted  forest,  the  farmer 
may  supply  him.self  with  wood,  and  also  with  much 
larger  material  which  will  be  of  great  service  to 
him  about  the  farm.    The  impression  obtains  to  a 
large  degree  that  he  who  plants  forests  plants  for 
his  children.     While  this  is  literally  true,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  planter  may  derive   almost  immediate 
advantages  from  his  work,   provided  he  enters  it 
with  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence  and  care.    An 
investment  in  trees,  judiciously   planted,   will  add 
many  times  to  their  cost  to  the  salable  value  of  any 
Kansas  farm ;  indeed,   it  may  well  be   questioned 
whether  there  is  anywhere  a  more  desirable  and 
certain  investment  against  the  contingencies  of  the 
future  than  may  be  found  in  a  judiciously  laid  out 
closely  planted  forest.     How  many  thousand  are 
anxiously  toiling  to  provide  for  the  demands  of  old 
age  or  for  the  future  want  of  their  families,   who 
after  all  are  really  accumulating  but  little.     If  they 
would  quietly  plant  a  few  acres  of  timber  on  such 
portions  of  their  farms  as  could,  after  a  time,  be 
sold  without  detriment  to  the   whole,  they  would 
find  in  the  time  of  need,  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence, 
an  accumulated  fortune,  which  had  required  very 
little  thought  or  care,  and  proportioned  to  the   wis- 
dom with  which  the  varieties  of  timber  have  been 
.selected,  and  attention   given  to  their  early  cultiva- 
tion.   This  is  no  mere  vision  of  the  enthusiast.    It 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  land  which  to-day 
is  not  worth  more  than  five  dollars  per  acre,   if 
wisely  planted  to  forests  will,   fifteen  years  hence, 
realize  the  owner  from  two  hundred  to  five  liun- 
dred  dollars  per  acre.    A  gentleman  whose  state- 
ment should  be  good  authority   upon  a  point  like 
this,      realized     in     the     comparatively     wooded 
State  of  Ohio,  as  the  result  of  only  fifteen  year.s' 
growth,   eight   hundred  dollars  per  acre ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all   improbable    that  as  good   results  may 
be    realized    here,    by   such    persons  as    may  be 
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shrewd  enough  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Every  tree  planted  is  so  much  money 
invested,  sure  to  liring  ample  returns,  and  he  who 
plants  at  all  will  act  wisely,  if  while  planting 
for  himself  he  shall  also  plant  for  his  more 
improvident  neighbors.  It  ia  too  much  to  hope 
that  every  farmer  will  engage  in  Sylva-culture. 
Thousands  on  thousands  who  have  homes  in  this 
State  to-day,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  thousands  who 
.  are  coming,  will  purchase  their  wood  and  timber 
fifteen  years  hence.  Fence-posts,  railroad  ties, 
vineyard  stakes  by  the  million,  and  timber  of 
every  kind  will  always  be  in  demand.  We  may 
be  sure  here  is  a  market  that  can  never  be  over- 
stocked. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  mention  the  bounty 
offered  by  our  State  Government.  While  the  law 
hus  some  excellent  features,  and  may  sw've  a  good 
purpose  to  .stimulate  tree- planting,  the  suggestion 
contained  in  the  law  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
plant  trees  one  rod  apart,  if  followed  by  the  inex- 
perienced tree-planter,  will  certainly  do  more 
harm  than  the  bounty  can  do  good.  Then  the 
interdicting  of  the  black  locust,  probably  under  the 
mis-conce]3tion  that  the  species  of  borer  which  is 
frequently  so  destructive  upon  the  locust  would 
infest  our  fruit  trees,  is  believed  by  some  to  be  a 
grave  mistake.  But  this  and  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  practical  working  of  the  law,  it  should 
be  known  and  felt  by  every  Sylva-eulturist 
the  real  profit  in  his  work  is  not  to  be  found  in 
a  bounty,  but  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  forest, 
grooving  out  of  his  care. 

It  is  possible  at  this  time  to  remark  only  briefly 
in  relation  to  the  mode  of  planting.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  secure  young  trees  for  forest 
planting.  The  first  cost  will  be  far  less,  the  expense 
of  planting  much  less,  and  the  subsequent  growth 
far  more  uniform  and  satisfactory. 

There  are  also  many  considerations  which  fjxvor 
dose  planting.  We  are  to  keep  distinctly  in  mind 
the  two  objects  to  be  reached  in  the  growth  of  the 
orchard  and  forest.  In  the  one  case  we  look  for 
fruit  and  the  other  for  timber.  While  the  spread- 
ing branches  and  broad  top  in  the  orchard  is  desir- 
able, nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  to 
raise  the  forest  in  the  same  manner.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  Sylva-culture  as  well  as  themselves,  many 
persist  in  doing  this  very  thing.  They  will  pro- 
ceed somewhat  in  this  manner :  Selecting  large 
trees  so  as  to  make  a  display  at  once,  they  will,  at 
much  expense  of  time  and  effort,  plant  them  far 
enough  apart  to  just  cover  the  letter  of  the  law,  say 
sixteen  feet.  These  trees  being  large  will  be 
seriously  checked  in  their  growth,  and  feeling  the 
full  power  of  the  summer's  sun,  will  suffer  much 
more  from  the  borers,  and  though  the  trees  may 
not  die,  they  will  not  by  any  means  make  a  vigor- 


ous and  healthy  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
trees  are  small,  they  are  scarcely  checked  in  their 
growth  ;  and  if  planted  thickly,  they  soon  begin  to 
shade  the  ground  and  protect  each  other,  and  from 
these  two  causes.combined  the  borers  do  but  little  or 
no  damage.  Again,  if  the  trees  arc  far  apart,  much 
labor  is  required  in  keeping  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds,  while  with  thickly-planted  trees  they  will 
cause  far  less  trouble.  When  trees  are  far  apart  we 
cannot  secure  length  of  body,  even  by  the  most 
careful  training,  but  if  planted  thickly  nature 
will  do  her  own  work,  seniring  smooth  and 
straight  trunks,  with  little  or  no  artificial  train- 
ing. 

Though  much  has  been  said  for  the  few  past 
years  in  relation  to  forest  culture,  yet  very  little 
has  been  actually  done.  A  few  pieces  of  forest 
have  been  planted  at  a  trifling  cost,  which  look 
well,  and  the  small  cost  at  which  this  work  has 
been  done  should  encourage  others  to  go  and  do 
likewtse.  Probably  three  dollars  per  acre  would  be 
a  fair  estimate  of  expense  for  labor  of  man  and 
team  in  planting  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  forest  with 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  trees  per  acrce,  and  the 
expense  would  be  much  loss  than  this,  if  we  plant 
the  black  walnut,  by  dropping  the  seed  in  the  fur- 
row. Then  surel}'  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
every  farmers  should  not  plant  one  or  more  acres 
of  forest  each  year.  If  every  farmer  settling  upon 
the  high  prairies,  would  each  year  put  out  only  a 
small  piece  of  thickly  planted  forest,  even  it  it  were 
only  Cottonwood,  the  whole  fiice  of  the  country 
would  soon  undergo  a  wonderful  change,  and 
we  might  hope  that  at  no  very  distant  day  the 
climate  of  the  whole  country  would  be  materially 
modified. 


Teriuimology  or  tbe  Vine. 


At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society,  the  subject  of  "Terminologj'" 
of  the  vine  was  brought  up,  and  after  much  delib- 
eration resulted  as  follows : 

Roots — That  jiart  of  the  vine  growing  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Stem — The  main  "stock"  below  the  branches. 

Arm — A  portion  of  the  vine  permanently  trained 
in  a  horizontal  position. 

Shoot — Greenwood — This  consists  of  fruit  shoots, 
"young  canes"  and  "suckers." 

Lateral — A  branch  from  a  shoot. 

Cane — A  ripened  shoot  from  the  stem  arm  or 
"spur." 

Spur — The  cane  cut  short. 

Joint  or  Node — The  enlarged  part,  whence  come 
buds,  leaves  or  tendrils. 

Internodc — The  parts  between  the  joints. 

Tendrils — A  twining  support. 
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"  raattaews'  No.  13." 

To  Prof.  James  Mathews  of  the  Pomological  De- 
partment of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College, 
belongs  the  lionor  of  having  brought  tliis  new  grape 
into  notice.  We  made  mention  of  this  new  grape 
some  months  ago,  but  as  another  year's  trial  has 
still  more  clearly  established  its  worth,  we  feel 
inclined  to  refer  to  it  again  for  the  benefit  of  new 
subscribers,  if  nothing  more. 

There  is  some  mystery  about  the  origin  of  this 
grape.  Mr.  Mathews  obtained  the  original  vine  (a 
two-year-old)  in  the  spring  of  18G2  from  Mr.  E.  S. 
Rogers,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  labelled  "  Rogers'  Hybrid 
No.  13 ;"  but  Mr.  Rogers  evidentl)',  in  some  way, 
made  a  mistake,  as  this  grape  is  not  his  true  "  No. 
13."  It  is  evidently  a  chance  seedling  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Rogers  undetected,  as  his  "No.  13."  Still,  Mr. 
Mathews,  so  far,  has  thought  best  to  adhere  to  the 
original  name,  "No.  13."  the  vine  received  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  fruited  the  following  season  (1863), 
and  has  since  given  an  abundant  crop  annually. 

We  first  ate  of  the  fruit  in  the  fall  of  1860,  and  of 
the  two  following  crops.  Impressed  with  its  excel- 
lence, we  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Mathews'  grounds  in 
the  season  of  1869,  to  see  both  vine  and  fruit.  And, 
though  as  all  know,  the  most  unfavorable  season  for 
grapes  ever  known,  when  mildew  and  rot  were 
universal,  we  found  "  No.  13,"  both  vine  and  fruit, 
entirely  exempt  from  these  maladies,  while  Dela- 
ware, standing  near  by,  was  a  total  failure — the 
vines  leafless  as  in  dead  of  winter,  and  the  fruit 
hanging  witheied  and  sour.  And  even  the  Concord, 
so  renowned  for  its  exemption  from  disease,  was 
much  injured  by  mildew  and  scab. 

The  vine  is  perfectly  hardy,  standing  upon 
the  trellis  with  no  winter  protection  whatever,  nor 
has  either  vine  or  fruit  ever  shown  the  slighest 
indication  of  mildew,  scab  or  rot.  In  form  and  size 
the  illustration  upon  another  page  is  a  perfect  like- 
ness of  a  cluster  of  "No.  13." 

Fruit  translucent ;  color  light  greenish,  with  am- 
ber tinge  in  the  sun ;  skin  exceedingly  thin,  and 
parts  freely  from  the  pulp  ;  flavor  sprightly,  deli- 
cious. 


Fit  liOcatlons  for  the  Grape, 

Orapes—  Hly  tiny  are  sometlmet  sour.     Requisite  conditiOM  lo 
early  ripening  and  sweetness. 

R.  M.  L.  complains  through  the  Country  Oentle- 
man  that  his-  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes  are  stow 
in  coming  to  maturity,  and  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
sweetness  in  the  fruit  when  ripe.  A  correspondent 
writing  from  Poughkeepsic  undertakes  to  explain 
the  difficulty.  His  reasoning  appears  to  us  philo- 
sophical and  sound  ;  seldom  does  our  eye  meet  a 
more  sensible  article  on  grape  culture. 
"Now  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  your  correspond- 
ent in  regard  to  ripening  grapes,  especially  those 
standard  varieties  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  is  a 
very  common  one,  and  I  think  in  many  if  not  in 
most  cases,  the  trouble  arises  not  solely  from  im- 
proper pruning,  or  want  of  pruning,  but  from  a 
more  radical  defect,  that  is  the  planting  of  the  vine 
in  a  soil  and  position  not  adapted  to  its  require- 
ments for  perfecting  its  fruit.  If  the  roots  of  the 
vine  permeate  an  unfixvorable  soil  or  the  sun  does 
not  have  full  access  to  its  branches,  neither  the  most 
elaborate  cultivation  nor  the  most  skilful  pruning 
will  cause  it  to  produce  a  proper  quantity  of  well 
ripened  fruit.  I  speak  particularly  of  the  Isabella 
vine. 

In  my  opinion  what  is  first  demanded  for  raising 
sweet  grapes,  is  a  dry,  warm  soil  for  the  roots  of  the 
vine,  and  a  fair  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun  for  its 
branches.  Experience  on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
begins  to  indicate  what  has  been  fully  taught  in  the 
vine-growing  regions  of  Europe ;  that  the  best 
grapes  are  raised  upon  the  warm  and  dry  uplands ; 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  large  both  in  berry 
and  bunch,  can  be  obtained  upon  the  lower  grounds, 
but  not  the  finest  flavored  clusters.  There  is  a 
great  ditterence  between  the  culture  of  the  vine  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  Our  native  vines  will 
not  bear  the  rigorous  pruning  customary  there ; 
this  would  seem  to  be  an  additional  reason,  and  of 
itself  a  sufBcient  one  for  us  to  prefer  the  dry,  warm 
soils  for  raising  grapes,  for  on  these  there  is  a  less 
tendency  to  growth  of  vine.  Our  vines  have  a 
rampant  growth,  often  so  stimulated  towards  the 
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close  of  the  season  by  rain  falling  on  a  rich,  moist 
soil,  that  the  vine  continues  its  growth  of  leaf  and 
branch  to  the  detriment  of  its  fruit,  and  the  advent 
of  frost  destroys  the  leaves  before  they  have  per- 
formed the  office  of  elaborating  the  saccharine 
juices  that  perfect  the  grapes.  The  fruit  is  conse- 
quently sour,  and  our  usual  comment  upon  such  un- 
successful results  is,  the  season  was  not  long  enough. 
I  would  oljserve,  however,  that  by  a  dry  soil  I  do 
not  mean  a  sandy  one,  nor  one  of  whicli  gravel 
forms  the  largest  component  part.  1  mean  a  well 
drained  loam  that  dries  readily  both  at  the  surface 
and  in  the  subsoil ;  one  which  does  not  hold  water 
like  a  sponge. 

If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  soil 
and  situation  for  grapevines  in  our  latitude,!  .should 
give  my  preference  to  a  declivity  sloping  to  the 
southeast  or  south.  As  to  tlie  soil,  I  consider  best 
one  formed  of  decomposed  slate,  with  an  admixture 
of  clay,  and  resting  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet 
on  the  slate  rock  itselt.  A  deep,  dark  loam,  es- 
pecially if  on  lower  ground,  I  would  never  plant 
upon  without  a  previous  preparation  of  the  ground 
by  thorough  underdraining;  and  I  would  besides 
have  the  vines  themselves  set  out  in  large  holes,  into 
which  had  been  previously  thrown  quantities  of 
broken  stone,  pieces  of  brick,  (jld  mortar,  &c.,  on 
purpose  to  make  the  ground  near  the  roots  as  dry  as 
possible.  But  even  with  all  these  precautions  in 
planting,  there  are  spots  frequently  found  in  gardens 
where  vines  will  not  mature  their  fruit ;  and  if 
these  places  are  open  to  the  sunliglit,  and  the  vines 
with  ordinary  care,  year  after  year,  refuse  to  bear 
sweet  grapes,  the  fault  is  in  the  soil,  and  my  advice 
is  to  plant  somewhere  else,  or  cultivate  early  varie- 
ties of  grapes.  Wlien  I  first  came  to  the  place 
upon  which  I  now  live,  I  found  a  number  of  Ca- 
tawba and  Isabella  vines  in  a  fine  garden  just  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill.  The  ground  was  in  the  highest  con- 
dition, and  the  whole  of  it  had  been  trenched.  The 
vines  most  distant  from  the  hill,  and  upon  tlie  level 
ground,  grew  with  wonderful  luxuriance  and  pro- 
duced many  grapes,  but  regularly  every  fall  the  fruit 
was  immature  and  unfit  for  the  table  The  more  on 
the  hill-slope  the  vines  grew,  the  better  the  fruit ; 
but  still  it  was  only  during  very  favorable  seasons  I 
could  rely  upon  them  for  a  gond  crop.  I  began  to 
take  up  my  vines  in  tlie  garden,  and  made  a  vine- 
yard still  fiirther  up  the  hill,  where  in  some  spots 
wagon  loads  of  rock  had  to  be  removed  to  make 
the  borders  for  the  vines.  It  is  here  I  now  raise 
nearly  every  season,  almost  without  exception,  fine 
Catawbas,  Isabella  and  other  varieties  of  grapes.  I 
attribute  my  success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  dry, 
open  and  warm  soil  of  the  hillside. 

I  have  Catawba  vines  in  the  deep  soil  of  the  gar- 
den, where  it  is  dry  and  the  exposure  is  good,  but 
there  is  too  rank  a  growth   of  vine  and  the  rot 


destroys  most  of  the  berries.  Not  so  on  the  shale 
of  the  hill,  where  the  soil  is  only  from  12  inches  to 
18  inches  deep.  I  have  there  smaller  bunches  than 
in  the  garden,  but  as  sweet  as  those  that  are  raised 
in  the  favored  grape  regions  of  the  West.  *  * 
*  *  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we 
liave  yet  much  to  learn  on  this  point.  There  are 
sites  which,  although  to  all  appearance  are  just  cal- 
culated for  grapes,  on  trial  do  not  make  the  promise 
good,  and  blight,  mildew  and  immaturity  disappoint 
the  just  expectations  of  the  cultivator.  There  are 
climatic  influences  above  ground,  and  chemical 
combinations  beneath,  to  be  taken  into  the  account; 
but  I  have  only  considered  the  soil  as  to  its  mechan- 
ical condition  in  reference  to  vine  culture. 


OIilo  Ad  Interim  Grape  Report,  1870. 

We  have  received  the  "Convention  Report"  in 
which  we  find  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annu- 
al meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Bateham  in  his  ad  interim  report  for  1870,  for 
Western  Ohio,  says  of  the  grape  : 

"What  grapes  shall  we  plant  ?  is  still  the  unset- 
tled question,  as  the  results  this  year  are  as  various 
as  ever.  The  C'atnwba  ripened  splendidly  where 
the  soil  and  location  suited,  and  there  was 
less  rotting  than  usual ;  still  no  one,  I  think  is  dispos- 
ed to  plant  it  anywhere  along  the  Lake  Shore  east  of 
Cuyahoga  county.  Delaware  ripened  well,  gener- 
ally and  continues  popular.  Concord  was  not  quite 
as  full  a  crop  as  usual,  but  fair  and  good  for  home 
marketing,  but  no  use  for  shipping.  Hu/riford  pays 
well  as  an  early  grape.  lona  bore  a  full  crop  as 
usual  where  the  vines  were  of  sufficient  strength, 
and  not  overtaxed  the  previous  year ;  but  somehow 
it  does  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  friends. 
It  is  especially  contrary  about  ripening  as  early 
and  vkiiformly  as  a  respectable  grape  should.  Some 
of  the  vines  will  ripen  the  fruit  well  and  in  good 
time,  while  others,  without  a  seeming  reason,  hang 
back  and  remain  greenish  until  quite  late.  Still,  I 
regard  it  as  the  best  of  all  grapes  in  quality,  and 
even  when  not  quite  ripe,  the  fruit  is  very  good — 
especially  in  warm  weather,  when  there  is  a  taste  for 
refreshing  acids.  I  am  in  hopes  that  when  the 
vines  attain  more  strength,  and  we  learn  to  avoid 
letting  them  overbear,  the  difficult}'  about  ripening 
will  be  overcome.  The  Rogers  varieties  have  again 
shown  some  tendency  to  fiiilure  of  the  foliage, 
though  a  few  of  them  are  quite  reliable  in  most 
localities. 

In  regard  to  soil  for  grapes,  I  do  not  think  our 
sandy  ridges  along  the  lake  shore  are  the  best,  or 
so  good  as  solid  clays — especially  clay  hills  or 
slopes  where  the  surface  water  runs  oft"  quickly. 
It  is  true,  there  are  some  good  vineyards  on  flat 
clay  lands  where  well  drained;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  will  succeed  as  well  in  the  long  run  as  the 
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hills  and  slopes;  at  all  events  the  dryer  the  better. 

CLOVEK  IN  VINEYAKD. 

At  the  meetings  of  this  Society  in  Vermillion 
last  August,  I  saw  and  heard  much  of  the  use  of 
clover  and  even  weeds  among  grapes,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  disease  of  the  vines ;  and  we  found 
some  cultivators  excusing  their  slovenly  practice  liy 
adopting  this  theory.  It  was  clearly  shown  that 
sowing  clover  has  been  in  use  in  some  vincj'ards 
on  flat  soils  ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  the  roots  of  clo- 
ver were  of  use  in  drawing  the  surplus  moisture 
from  the  soil  about  the  grapes  roots. 

INFLUENCE   OF   TREE   ROOTS   ON   GRAPES. 

On  the  boundary  between  my  vineyard  and  lawn 
I  have  a  very  large  tree  of  the  native  Mugndia 
accuminata — the  trunk  fiftein  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base  and  eighty  feet  high,  with  spreading 
top,  and  the  roots  drawing  the  moisture  from  at 
least  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  land,  in  summer 
time.  Within  this  radius  are  a  dozen  bearing 
grape  vines,  of  several  varieties,  and  the  fruit  of 
these  invariably  ripens  sooner  and  better  than  any 
other  in  the  vineyard.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  ridge, 
but  seldom  really  dry  for  a  foot  in  depth,  excepting 
where  the  moisture  is  sucked  up  by  this  big  tree  ; 
and  whenever  there  is  a  depression  and  the  soil  at 
all  moist  and  rich,  there  is  a  liability  to  rot  and 
mildew.  I  am  half  inclined  to  try  cropping  with 
clover. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Horticnltnral  Notes  Trom  missonrl. 

Fickieneis  of  the  winter— Peachee  gone  np—The  Clark  Kasp- 
beri-y—lvfiufnce  qf  water,  &c. 

By  S.  Miller,  Blutpton,  Mo. 

Welcome  is  the  first  number  of  the  new  year ! 
Now  hast  thou  shaped  thyself  into  a  nice  form, 
Friend  Miller.  Now  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the 
handsome  appearance  of  your  journal,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year.  Not  only  is  the  thing  in 
ship  sJiape,  but  full  of  interesting  matter. 

With  such  winters  as  we  have  here  the  present 
one,  it  is  hard  for  the  horticulturist  to  know  what 
is  really  hardy  or  not.  One  day  beautiful  sunshine, 
and  so  warm  that  the  woodticks  are  on  the  move, 
and  grasshoppers  skip.  Forty-eight  hours  there- 
after eight  inches  of  snow,  and  the  mercury  down 
below  zero.  Now  how  are  vines  and  fruit  trees  to 
stand  this  ?  Our  northern  neighbors  have  winter 
and  it  stays  winter,  but  here  it  is  both  winter  and 
almost  summer  in  the  same  week.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  our  peaches  are  gone  up  ;  all  the 
tender  and  half  hardy  grapes,  that  were  left  unpro- 
tected, are  killed  to  the  snow  line.  Fortunately  for 
them,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
ground  underneath  unfrozen  at  the  time  of  our 
coldest  spell  (when  the  mercury  went  down  to  17 


degrees  below  zero),  or  I  fear  many  vines  would 
have  been  killed  root  and  branch.  One  thing  sur- 
prises me — that  my  Clark  Raspberry  plants,  that 
were  killed  to  the  ground  two  years  ago,  when  not 
so  cold,  are  now  fresh  and  sound.  The  fall  before 
they  suffered  so  much,  I  had  dug  up  all  the  suckers 
between  the  rows,  wliich  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  their  tops  being  killed.  This  is,  at  least, 
I  think,  worth  noticing,  so  that  others  may  observe 
how  it  affects  them. 

The  Clarks  being  all  dead  to  the  ground  that 
spring,  caused  me. to  write  an  article  for  a  certain 
journal  denying  its  hardinsss  ;  whicli  communica- 
tion was  copied  by  many  others,  so  that  it  may  have 
done  injustice  to  that  variety  as  to  hardiness.  I 
feel  it  almost  a  duty  to  retract,  tor  now  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  hardiest  of  all  the  foreign*  varieties  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  that  has  not  been  a  few. 
In  quality  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any,  productive, 
of  good  size,  and  late,  making  it  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 

Old  settlers  here  tell  me  that  whenever  the  tem- 
perature gets  ten  degrees  below  zero,  with  the  river 
shut  with  ice,  the  peaches  are  killed  in  the  bud;  but 
that  if  the  river  is  open,  they  will  come  out  safe 
from  a  still  colder  atmosphere.  Four  years  ago  we 
had  15  degrees  below  zero,  with  the  river  open,  and 
a  full  crop  of  peaches  the  following  summer.  This 
influence  is  only  fell  within  a  half  mile  to  a  mile 
from  the  river.  Out  further  it  makes  no  difference. 
When  (lur  peaches  fail  htre,  we  make  up  for  the 
loss  by  planting  more  melons  and  cantelopes,  be- 
tween which  and  grapes,  we  can  get  along. 

But  this  is  only  a  rambling  communication,  and 
is  already  too  long,  perhaps. 


*  I  mean  pure  foreign  blood. 


Grapen  at  AFarsa-w,  III., 


isro. 


The  Committee  on  Grapes  of  the  Warsaw  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  ther  report  on  the  grape  crop 
of  1870,  say  : 

The  Catawba  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  this 
year — setting  and  perfecting  the  fruit  even  better 
than  the  Concord.  One  vineyard,  belonging  to 
John  Rinkel,  of  one  and  a  fourth  acres  and  nine 
hundred  vines,  made  thirteen  hundred  gallons  of 
wine,  or  nearly  si.x  quarts  to  each  vine. 

The  Delawares  did  only  tolerably  well,  and  that 
is  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  as  the  vines  lost  all 
their  foliage  by  mildew  the  year  previous,  before 
they  had  ripened  their  fruit  or  wood. 

The  lona  has  done  better  than  ever  before,  hav- 
ing held  its  foliage  and  ripened  its  fruit.  One  of 
the  committee  has  been  able  to  make  five  gallons  of 
wine  from  three  hundred  vines  three  years  old ! 
[Nute  by  the  Secretary. — The  birds  are  said  to  have 
taken  two-thirds  of  the  fruit,  and  the  family  used 
them  quite  freely ;  two  facts  certainly  expressive  of 
the  quality,  at  least.] 

Clintons  rotted  a  good  deal  in  some  vineyards, 
and  the  fruit  did  not  set^as  well  as  usual.  They 
may  have  suffered  from  the  drouth. 

Concords  did  well,  as  they  always  do ;  and  when 
the  shoots  were  pinched  to  two  bunches  the  bunch- 
es were  very  large. 

The  Virginia  Seedling  perfected  a  very  heavy 
crop,  where  the  fruit  was  grown  on  spurs. 

All  of  Rogers'  Hybrids  that  have  been  fruited 
here  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

Ives'  Seedling  did  well,  and  the  wine  is  preferred 
to  the  Concord  by  a  good  many  persons. 
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Kansas  Keeper. 

By  tuk  Associate  Bditok. 

Fruit  metlium  to  large;  wi-iglit  from  7  to  12  ounces;  form  round,  conic,  oblique  angular  and 
sometimes  ribbed  and  oblate  conic,  lopsided ;  skin,  yellowish  green,  mixed,  striped  and  splashed 
with  light  and  dark  dull  red;  dots 
small  and  scattered,  grey  and  black  ; 
stem,  short,  rather  slender ;  cavity, 
wide,  deep,  irregular,  russeted  ;  eye 
large,  open  ;  basin,  wide,  deep,  alirupt, 
furrowed  and  rilibed,  man}-  specimens 
distinctly  yellow  to  the  eye;  core, 
small,  compact;  carpels  small,  long; 
seeds,  small,  broad,  plump,  nearly 
black;  flesh,  yellow,  crisp,  juicy,  tender, 
pleasant,  sub-acid;  quality  good;  use 
market ;  season,  January  to  June ; 
tree  vigorous,  very  productive  and 
hardy,  considered  valuable  by  all  who 
have  tried  it.  Considerably  cultivated 
in    Douglass    ('ounty,    Kansas. 

Its  origin  is  unknown.  Wc  re- 
ceived sijecimens  of"  Wm.  Pardee, 
Lawrence,  also  of  Dr.  Wni.  M.  Hows- 
ley  and  others.  We  presented  a  speci- 
mens to  Dr.  Warder  when  here — 1869, 
and  he  said  he  thought  it  to  be  the 
Stark.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
Stark  from   the  various  dcseri])ti()n.s, 

we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is  that  apple.  It  is  the  most  variable  in  shape  and  form  of  any  apple 
we  have  examined,  have  seen  specimens  which  might  pass  for  the  Pennoek,  the  variety  it  was  supposed 
to  be  by  some  of  our  eastern  pomologists;  but  it  is  very  distinct  when  a  number  are  placed  side  by  side. 
It  is  of  better  quality,  the  dots  much  smaller  and  less  distinct,  the  basin  deeper  and  ydloic  very  often,  and 
not  subject  to  bitter  rot.  This  apple  is  recommended  by  our  State  Horticultural  Society  and  called  by 
the  above  name. 


For  tho  Westi^rn  Pomologist. 

The  miner  and  Wild  Ooosc  Plnnis. 

Br  Geo.  Walteks,  Bykon,  III. 

Your  worthy  correspondent's  article  on  the  Miner 
and  Wild  Goose  Plums  in  the  December  i.ssue,  is 
justly  entitled  to  mueli  credit  for  historical  research 
and  the  light  it  throws  ui>on  this  important  subject, 
and  lie  is  deserving  best  thanks  for  generously  dis- 
tributing cions  of  the  Miner,  and  for  general  interest 
manifested  in  this  direction. 

It  appears  to  be  perplexing  to  satisfactorily  locate 
the  origin  of  the  Miner  plum,  which  for  the  present 
seems  a  mooted  question.  We  do  not  wish  to  ques- 
tion here,  by  what  right  it  bears  its  pres<'nt  name. 
"  When  the  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  be  the 
judges?"  Mr.  Hinkley  merits  more  than  a  passing 
notice  for  the  distinguished  part  he  has  taken  ia 
this  now  popular  plum,  aud  our  thanks  are  also  due 
to  others  who  have  labored  in  this  praiseworthy 
direction. 


We  presume  that  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticul- 
tural Society  considered  Mr.  Charles  Downing  very 
good  authority  on  the  '■  Miner,"  and  no  doubt  give 
some  credit  to  our  Wisconsin  friend  (whose  name 
the  plum  71011)  bears)  for  the  part  aken  in  its  dis- 
semination, if  not  for  its  origin. 

Mr.  Downing  gives  the  credit  of  originating  this 
plum  to  a  Mr.  Miner  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  describes 
the  tree  and  fruit  as  follows :  "  Branches  of  the  tree 
smoothiind  dark-red.  Fruit  medium,  oblong,  point- 
ed at  apex.  Skin  dark  purplish-red,  with  a  fine 
bloom.  Flesh  soft,  juicy,  vinous;  adheres  to  the 
stone.     Early  in  October." 

There  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  the  Wild  Goose 
plum  somewhere.  The  past  season  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  .seeing  the  Miner  and  Wild  Goose  plums 
growing  near  each  other  in  the  nursery  row  near 
Roekford,  111.  The  difference  in  those  sorts  is  so 
marked,  that  it  does  not  require  much  of  an  expert 
in  such  things  to  see  the  difference  between  them. 
From  the  fact  that  while  tho  branches  of  the  "  Mi- 
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ner"  are  nearly  always  smooth  and  dark-red,  those 
of  the  "  Wild  Goose"  plum  are  of  lighter  color,  and 
quite  downy,  especially  near  the  tips,  and  the  trees 
are  less  inclined  to  branch  while  young.  Those 
trees  were  of  two  summers'  growth,  and  were  grown 
from  cions  obtained  from  Wm.  Parry,  Cinnamonson, 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Downing  describes  the  Wild 
Goose  plum  as  follows :  "An  improved  variety  of 
the  Chickasaw,  evident  from  the  great  vigor  of  tree 
and  increased  size  of  fruit,  which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Green  Gage;  skin  purplish.with  a  blue  bloom; 
flesh  juicy,  sweet,  adheres  to  the  stone.  Last  of 
July." 
Both  of  these  plums  show  their  Chickasaw  very 

plainly. 

*  ♦  » 

For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

The  Peach— Queries  Answered. 


By  David  Stewart,  M.  D.  Poet  Penn,  Del. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Mauchey  : — Tour  favor  of  the  19th  was 
received  on  yesterday.  With  regard  to  peach  cul- 
ture, I  am  in  a  false  position,  when  my  opinions  are 
published  for  seven  reasons,  and  on  that  account  I 
shrink  from  notoriety. 

1st.  On  account  of  my  remarkable  success  in  the 
midst  of  many  ruinous  and  total  fiiilures  of  the 
best  of  what  are  called  "practical  faniicrs."  If  I  tell 
the  truth  and  assure  you  that  I  believe  it  a  riski/ 
speculation,  the  public  will  suspect  that  I  do  not 
want  competition,  and  therefore  discourage  others. 

2d.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  tell  the  truth,  and  at- 
tribute the  almost  universal  fjiilure  to  the  fact  that 
specific  peach  food  is  required,  the  public  will  take 
that  with  a  grain  of  salt,  and  snub  me  for  my 
advice. 

3d.  The  bulk  of  peach-growers  who  have  asked 
my  advice  criticise  my  radical  theories  as  directly 
opposed  to  the  custom  of  others  who  have  blun- 
dered into  success  by  accident,  sometimes  adopt 
some  part  of  my  advice,  and  hold  me  responsible 
for  the  failure  that  results  and  which  I  could  predict. 

4th.  The  want  of  capital  creates  an  objection  to 
my  plau,  which  not  one  in  ten  will  admit  is  the  real 
difficulty,  aud  thus  make  a  false  issue,  or  objection. 

5th.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  be  suspected  of  some 
selfish  motive,  such  as  the  speculation  in  land, 
without  I  have  some  land  for  sale,  which  is  not  the 
case ;  nor  have  I  any  interest  in  any  such  specula- 
tion. 

6th.  During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have 
gratuitously  contributed  to  agricultural*  literature, 
and  by  the  most  exact  and  laborious  experiments 
verified  my  assertions,  making  many  rich  while  I 
have  not  fattened  on  the  public.  But  I  now  find 
not  only  that  my  thunder  is  stolen,  but  that  other 
"ioriters"  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  appropriating  it 
to  others! 


7th.  In  attributing  to  wood  ashes  peculiar  virtues 
as  plant  food  for  peach  trees,  I  do  not  assume,  as  all 
others  do,  that  Potash  is  the  only  essentictl  element 
of  the  ashes  of  wood,  but  that  there  are  other  ele- 
ments not  usually  recognized  or  appreciated  in  wood 
ashes  nec^ssai~y  to  co-operate,  and  without  which  the 
potash  element  fails  partially  or  entirely,  and  will 
not  pay  on  an  average. 

It  would  be  quite  as  absurd  to  extol  the  gluten  or 
gelatine  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  flour  as  a  food  for 
man,  or  starch  or  sugar  ( which  are  virtually  the 
same)  as  a  substitute  for  corn,  oats  and  hay  as  a  food 
for  the  horse.  It  is  perfectly  annoying  to  me  that 
so  many  modern  quid  nuncs  swallow  such  nonsense, 
and  that  some  of  our  best  agricultural  journals  foster 
it — for  these  seven  reasons  I  write  for  a  Western 
Pomological  Journal  published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
where  I  have  no  interest,  and  will  send  you  a  copy. 

With  regard  to  "others''  within  my  knowledge— 
"first  cost  of  land,  product,  &c.,"— I  must  refer  you 
to  the  fact  that  only  one  or  two  others  have  had 
three  successive  crops,  and  they  have  been  pub- 
lished most  industriously  east  and  west  as  the  only 
success.  Consequently,  as  I  "have  only  one  hundred 
acres  in  peaches,  and  do  not  wish  to  rob  others  of 
this  sort  of  thunder,  I  will  only  remark  that  the 
rent  of  oW  of  this  farm  derived  by  the  best  practical 
farmers  in  Delaware,  would  not  average  the  rent  of 
my  house  in  Baltimore  for  many  years ;  but  the  half 
of  it  has  yielded  riu  three  successive  crops,  aggrega- 
ting $14,000— or  say  seven  thousand  dollars  this  year, 
planted  in  1865-6  and  7. 

*  See  American  Fainier,  1850,  &c.— especially  March,  1855. 


For  The  Western  Pomologist. 

Oregon  Horttcultaral  Notes  No.  3. 

By  a.  R.  Shipley,  Oswego,  O.,    Dbo.  18,  1S70. 

We  are  having  a  little  touch  of  winter.  The  ther- 
mometer went  down  to  18  degrees  above  zero  last 
night ;  at  this  writing,  9  P.  M.,  it  is  33  degrees  above. 
The  wind  is  blowing  pretty  keenly  from  the  north 
east  and  the  indications  are  that  we  shall  have  a  little 
snow.  The  weather  for  the  week  past  has  been 
perfectly  delightful,  freezing  a  little  at  night,  but 
thawing  out  during  the  day,  with  cloudless  skies 
and  pure,  bracing  air.  The  season  has  been  favor- 
able for  work  in  the  horticultural  department.  I 
finished  planting  grape-cuttings  yesterday.  My 
experience  is  that  the  fall  is  the  best  time  to  per- 
form that  operation,  the  ground  never  freezing 
hard  enough  to  heave  them.  During  a  residence 
of  18  years  I  have  never  seen  the  thermometer 
below  zero.  I  have  planted  trees  during  ever^ 
month  of  the  winter.  We  made  and  planted  our 
present  fiower-garden  during  the  first  and  second 
weeks  of  February.  We  have  frequently  had 
many  flowers  in  bloom  in  the  open  ground  during 
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every  month  in  the  year.  Most  of  the  more  tender 
roses  such  as  liybrid  perpetuals,  withstand  our  win- 
ters without  protection.  But  talcing  up  my  fruit 
record  where  I  drop|)ed  it  in  my  first  communica- 
tion I  will  now  speak  of  the  Plum. 

The  crsp  this  year  was  about  an  average,  in 
quantity.  In  quality  excellent  as  usual.  The  plum 
tree  as  a  general  rule  proves  perfectly  healthy  in 
Oregon,  and  is  very  productive,  rarely  failing  of  a 
crop.  The  curculio  is  unknown  here,  and  nothing 
troubles  the  fruit  except  the  birds  and  yellow-jack- 
ets. The  plum  is  so  easily  and  abundantly  raised 
that  it  sells  quite  low,  bringing  this  year  from  3  to  8 
cents  per  R.  Of  late  years  a  great  many  plums  are 
dried  and  the  quantity  is  rapidly  increasing.  We 
are  now  planting  mostly  tho.se  kinds  which  are  best 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  suchasthePeacli  Plum,  Co- 
lumbia, Coe's  Golden  Drop,Bradshaw,  Wasliington, 
and  the  German  and  Italian  prunes.  They  are  all 
of  large  size  and  most  of  them  part  freely  from  the 
stone.  About  a  mile  above  Oswego  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Willamette  river,  is  situated  the  largest 
plum  orcliard  in  Oregon.  It  contains  over  1500 
trees,  1000  of  them  Peach  Plum.  The  proprietors,  G. 
W.  Walling  &  Co.,  formerly  marketed  the  product 
of  this  orchard  in  a  fresh  state,  but  now  they  dry 
most  of  the  fruit.  Years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  receive  $80  for  tlie  fruit  of  a  single 
tree  of  the  Peach  Plum  variety.  The  fruit  being 
very  early,  very  large,  very  handsome  and  often 
brought  25  to  30  cents  per  R>.  Messrs.  Walling  & 
Co.  also  have  large  Pear  and  Cherry  orchards  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  nurseries  in  the 
State — their  specialities  being  the  Plum  and  Cherry. 
Their  Cherry  trees  of  this  season's  growth,  in  size, 
beauty  and  uniformity  exceed  anything  of  the  kind 
I  ever  saw.  The  Peach  is  variable  and  uncertain 
in  this  country— sometimes  doing  well  and  at  others 
proving  an  utter  failure.  Sometimes  the  trees  are 
affected  with  the  leaf-curl,  and  sometimes  they  die 
outright  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  then 
again  they  will  bo  healthy  for  a  few  years  and  bear 
fine  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  This  year  we  had  a 
medium  crop  of  the  finest  quality.  I  never  saw 
finer  Crawfords  in  my  life  than  were  brought  to 
the  Portland  market  tliis  season.  The  crop  brought 
to  the  producers  from  5  to  12  cents  per  pound,  and 
was  retailed  at  10  to  25  Wishing  you  and  your 
readers  a  merry  Christmas  and  hajipy  New  Year,  I 
subside  for  the  present. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Sheperdla,  or  Buffalo  Berry. 

By  .Josei'u  L.  Bodd,  Shellsburg,  Iowa. 

'  The  Buffalo  Berry  {Sheperdia  Argeiika)  is  a  native 
fruit  of  the  Northwest,  in  quality  almost  equal  to 
the  Huckleberry.    The  shrub  is  hardy,  very  orna- 


mental, and  bears  good  crops  of  really  delicious, 
mildly  acid  fruit.  Its  leaves  are  oblong,  silvery 
white  on  both  sides,  borne  on  dullish  white  branch- 
es with  many  thorn-like. branchlets.  When  only  a 
single  stem  is  allowed  to  grow  from  the  roots,  it 
soon  develops  into  a  small  tree  eight  to  ten  feet  high. 
Upon  the  lawn,  such  a  little  tree  covered  with  its 
shining  white  leaves,  amid  which  are  clustered 
masses  of  red  fruit,  as  an  ornament  is  hardly  sur- 
passed. Were  such  a  beautiful  shrub,  bearing  such 
fine  fruit,  imported  from  China  or  some  other  far 
distant  country,  and  sold  at  five  dollars  each,  it 
would  be  far  more  common  in  our  yards  than  now. 
In  the  garden  as  a  fruit,  in  the  yard  for  ornament, 
in  the  hedge-row  for  fruit,  ornament  and  use  com- 
bined, the  Shepherdia  is  bound  to  become  well  and 
fiivorably  known.  While  it  will  not  become  strong 
enough  for  a  field  hedge,  for  low,  well  kept  yard 
hedges,  combining  ornament  and  use  it  has  no  supe- 
rior among  our  hardy  plants. 


SECTION   OK    BRANCU   AND   FRUIT. 

When  the  Shepherdia  is  grown  from  seed  it  will  be 
found  to  bear  better  in  hedge  than  when  in  isolated 
positions.  Being  dioecious  in  flowers  the  staminate 
and  pistillate  plants  are  in  hedge  intermingled.  If 
fruit  is  wanted,  as  grown  upon  the  lawn,  care  must 
be  taken  to  plant  both  staminate  and  pistillate 
plants.  In  nursery  the  plants  flower  when  about 
three  years  old,  when  every  plant  can  be  soon 
marked.  The  male  plants  have  flowers  with  a  four- 
parted  calyx  and  eight  stamens.  The  fertile  plants 
have  flowers  without  stamens,  with  urn  shaped 
calyx  enclosing  only  the  ovary  that  develops  into 
the  berry.  To  prevent  mistake,  we  will  state  that 
in  the  northern  United  States,  is  found  a  species  of 
Shepherdia  with  ovate  leaves,  green  above  and 
whitish  and  downy  beneath.  This  species  is  a 
straggling  shrub  neither  ornamental  or  useful,  fruit 
worthless.  The  right  kind  may  be  known  by  its 
silvery-white  leaves,  and  is  kept  for  sale  in  many  of 
our  nurseries. 
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Pltmastou  Dncbess  D'Angouleme. 


In  September  last,  Mr.  F.  R.  Eilioti,  of  Clevelaud,  Ohio,  received  specimens  of  this  new  pear  from 
Mr.  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  which  Mr.  E.  thinks  is  the  first  fruiting  of  this  new  pear  in 
this  country,  and  says  of  it  in  the  Rural  Mtc 
Yorker: 

The  variety  is  recorded  as  having  been  raised 
by  the  late  John  "Williams  of  Pitmaston,  Eng- 
land, from  seed  gathered  from  a  Duchess  D'An- 
goulcme,  crossed  with  Glout  Morceau,  and  is  set 
down  in  the  English  publications  as  ripening 
late  in  October  or  early  in  November. 

The  drouth  and  heat  of  the  present  season  has 
doubtless  brought  It  forward  earlier  than  usual  i 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  pears  at  Wash- 
ington, or  in  Southern  Illinois,  ripen  a  month  or 
so  earlier  than  at  Boston  or  Rochester,  so  that  in 
ordinary  seasons  we  may  look  for  this  new  and 
promising  viU'iety  to  ripen  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  October.  In  ap- 
pearance the  pear  bears  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  the  Duchess  D'Angouleme,  being  oblong,  ob- 
ovate,  acute  pyriform,  of  large  size,  with  surface 
slightly  undulating;  color  a  pale  yellow,  mot- 
tled, dotted,  and  marbled  with  thin  cinnamon- 
colored  russet,  becoming  thick  and  connected 
around  the  base  of  the  stem  and  calyx.  The 
stem  is  pretty  stout,  curved,  about  an  inch  long, 
set  in  a  slight  oblique  cavity.  The  calyx  is  large 
and  open,  with  erect,  half-reflexed,  separated 
segment;  basin  is  slightly  furrowed,  broad, 
open,  and  pretty  deep.  The  flesh  is  whitish, 
moderately  fine  grained,  with  some  yellow  gran- 
ules next  the  core ;  buttery  rich,  sweet,  juicy, 
sprightly  ;  almost,  if  not  quite,  best,  according  to 
pomological  rules.  The  core  is  pretty  large  and 
seeds  imperfect. 


Xlie  Beiirre  D'Anjou  Pear. 


Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  thus  writes  to  the 
Country  Oentleman:  Its  merits  increase  in  my 
estimation  every  year.  In  fact,  its  use  extends 
over  many  months.  Itmay  be  ripened  in  October  by 
being  placed  in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees,  or  it 
may  be  to  this  date,  (Feb.  19th,)  in  perfection,  no 
other  conditions  being  necessary  than  those  of  a 
cool,  dry,  north  cellar,  free  from  frost.  Such  also  is 
tlie  opinion  of  Messrs.  Elhvanger  &  Barry,  who 
have  just  visited  me,  who  also  had  them  in  fine 
order  when  they  left  home  a  few  days  since. — 
Whether  for  my  own  table  or  for  market,  I  have  no 
variety  that  surpasses  it,  if  size  and  excellence  are 
considered  ;  and  so  generally  is  it  now  sought  for 
both  in  this  market  and  New  York,  that  my  crop  is 
always  engaged  before  the  time  for  gathering.  The 
d'Anjou  sells  in  New  York  readily  for  twenty-five 
dollars  per  barrel,  as  they  come  from  the  trees  with- 
out selection,  and  in  Boston  at  this  time  commands 


twelve  dollars  a  box  of  less  than  a  bushel — and  ex- 
cellent and  refreshing  as  the  Easter  Beurres  are 
from  California,  my  Anjous  are  in  as  perfect  condi- 
tion and  have  kept  as  well  as  those. 


Large  Peab. — The  Boston  Cultivator  of  January 
14,  says  a  Belle  Augevine  Pear  from  the  orchard  of 
A.  P.  Smith  &  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  is  on  exhibition 
at  the  Library  room  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society, 
Boston,  that  weighed,  when  picked,  4^  pounds,  a 
few  ounces  more  than  one  grown  here  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  a  monster  in  size,  and  was  sent  to  Col. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who  put  it  on  exhibition. 

Wells  still  continue  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  many 
locaties,  as  informed. 
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Pear  Culture— Soil    and    manure  —  Trees   In 
Gra88. 


We  glean  the  following  remarks  on  pear  culturp 
from  an  essay  on  the  subject  read  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fruit  Growers'  Society  at  their  January 
meeting  : 

"In  regard  to  the  kind  of  soil  and  cultivation 
most  suitable  for  pears,  I  have  only  to '  say  tl;at  the 
results  of  my  observation  and  experience  are  all 
favorable  to  "high  culture."  I  mean  by  that,  boun- 
tiful manuring  and  constant  tilling  of  the  soil.  I 
have  no  consolation  to  offer  to  those  who  expect  to 
grow  good  crops  of  pears  in  a  grass  sod.  But  I  do 
not  propose  to  urgue  the  question  ;  it  is  one  that 
has  been  already  sufficiently  discussed,  and  can 
be  determined  only  by  actual  experiment.  As  it 
would  seem  proper,  however,  to  give  the  results  of 
my  own  experience,  I  will  state  that  I  give  my 
trees,  as  a  general  rule,  a  good  manuring  annually, 
with  stable  or  barnyard  manure,  and  cultivate  by 
plowing  alternately,  to  and  from  the  trees  with  a 
light  plow.  My  trees,  that  have  been  so  treated, 
have  thus  far  generally  produced  satisfactory  crops. 
It  is  proper  for  me  to  state,  that  I  have  but  few 
trees  that  have  been  planted  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  years,  which  is  not  time  enough  to  establish 
my  theory  conclusively,  and  it  may  be  that  old  trees 
wiU  not  do  with  this  kind  of  treatment.  All  that  I 
can  say,  at  present,  about  it  is,  that  the  older  they 
get  the  better  they  seem  to  flourish. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  contending  that 
pears  will  never  do  well  in  a  sod ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  have  seen  many  old  and  thrifty  pear  trees  bear- 
ing valuable  crops  of  fruit,  that  stood  in  grass,  or 
in  situations  where  they  could  not  be  cultivated ; 
but  these  have  always  been  in  peculiarly  favorable 
situations ;  often  near  the  farm  buildings,  where 
the  drainage  from  the  barn-yard  or  kitchen  found 
their  way ,  sometimes  in  city  yards,  where  the  roots 
can  seek  out  rich  spots  under  the  pavements  of  gut- 
ters and  among  sewers  and  foundation  walls,  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  roots  of  an  old  tree 
run  for  hundreds  of  feet,  where  they  find  a  conge- 
nial soil.  Pear  trees  in  such  situations  will  often 
thrive  and  bear  good  crops  in  spite  of  the  grass  ; 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  pear  orchard  in  grass 
that  was  thrifty  or  productive. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  exp  ct  that  a  tree  standing 
for  generations  in  one  spot,  can  continue  to  draw 
from  the  same  soil,  year  after  year,  the  ingredients 
requisite  for  a  large  crop  of  such  high-flavored  and 
delicious  fruit  as  a  fine  variety  of  pear,  unless  the 
soil  happens  to  be  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  or  has 
its  supply  of  plant  food  in  some  way  frequently 
renewed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  tree,  (like  a  pine, 
for  instance)  that  produces  no  edible  fruit,  to  thrive 
and  continue  to  grow  for  centuries  in  a  soil  almost 
destitute  of  fertility;    but  food- producing  plants 


require  a  soil  containing  an  abundance  of  vegetable 
matter,  or  some  form  of  plant  f»od.  Fruit  trees,  I 
believe,  require  to  be  fed  as  much  as  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  everybody  knows  that.  If  you  would  have 
your  dairy  cows,  for  instance,  to  yield  abundantly, 
you  must  supply  them  with  a  liberal  amount  of 
nutritious  food  ;  and  I  believe  this  is  just  as  neccs.sary 
for  pear  trees.  I  have  been  speaking  now  of  mod- 
erate natural  fertility,  such  as  the  average  soils  of 
Pennsylvania  or  NeVv  Jersey.  Of  course,  the  same 
amount  of  manuring  will  not  be  necessary  in  deep 
allluvial  or  oiherwise  unusually  fertile  soils. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  whether  a  stift' 
clay  soil,  or  a  very  light  sandy  soil,  is  suitable  for 
pears.  I  cannot  answer  these  questions,  but  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  almost  any  soil  that  is 
not  two  wet  will  do,  if  made  sufficiently  fertile  by 
manuring." 


For  Tha  Western  Pomologist. 

Fruit  Culture  In  Georgla—Wliat  -we  Want. 

Bv  A.  C.  Cook,  Covington,  Ga. 

We  have  a  list  of  apples  here  at  the  South  that 
succeed  well  in  the  hill  and  mountain  regions  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 
Northern  summer  apples  do  well  in  nearly  all 
southern  localities.  The  apple  is  seldom  injured  by 
frost  here  in  Central  Georgia,  but  on  low  ground 
the  peach  is  often  cut  oft"  from  this  cause — more  so 
than  any  other  fruit,  except  the  apricot.  On  high 
ground  the  peach  never  fails  on  account  of  late 
spring  frost ;  the  South  is  the  home  of  this  delicious 
fruit.  We  have  a  regular  succession  of  varieties  in 
season  from  June  to  November,  yet  as  a  general  thing 
hitherto,  bivt  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  rais- 
ing fruit  here  of  any  kind  ;  it's  cotton  all  the  time, 
and  cotton  only ;  but  a  change  is  going  on,  and  ere 
long  this  part  of  the  country  will  show  pomologic- 
ally.  The  pear  succeeds  admirably  on  well  drained, 
calcareous  soils.  Duchess  d'Angonleme,  Flemish 
Beauty  and  other  leading  sorts  do  well.  Hebe,  a 
pear  that  originated  in  South  Carolina,  is  quite 
popular.  To  attain  the  best  results  in  pear  culture 
here,  both  mulch  and  manure  must  be  used.  Good 
pears  bring  a  good  price  in  all  our  southern  cities, 
and  in  these  days  of  expedition  in  transportation 
may  be  sent  into  the  eastern  and  western  markets 
at  a  great  profit  to  the  producer. 

Figs  do  well  from  Texas  to  North  Carolina,  and  in 
favorable  situations — on  the  south  side  of  buildings 
or  high  brick  walls,  I  have  seen  them  growing  as 
far  north  as  Richmond,  Va.  The  cold  of  zero  will 
kill  the  tree  dead  to  the  ground  ;  it  will,  hov,  ever, 
sprout  up  from  the  roots  and  form  a  bearing  tree 
again  in  two  or  three  years.  We  have  the  fruit 
from  the  latter  part  of  June  to  November.  The  fig 
tree  will  stand  more  hard  usage  and  neglect  than 
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any  other  fruit  tree  I  kuow  of.  It  will  give  liberal 
crops  of  fruit  with  scarcely  any  care  or  attention  of 
any  kind — cultivation,  manuring,  pruning,  or  any- 
thing else.  It  as  readily  propagates  from  slips  or 
cuttings  as  the  Concord  grape  or  any  kiad  of  plant. 
The  fruit  on  a  tree  does  not  all  ripen  at  once  ;  ripe 
fruit  and  fruit  buds  just  opening  may  be  seen  at  the 
same  time  on  a  single  tree.  The  fig  tree  has  no 
blossom,  the  embryo  fruit  pushes  right  out. 

Cherried  do  well  in  hilly  or  mountainous  sections, 
but  are  of  not  much  account  near  the  coast.  Plums 
are  indigenous  to  the  South  and  grow  wild  in  great 
abundance,  the  fruit  varying  in  size,  color  and 
quality — some  of  the  fruit  excellent.  The  Lom- 
bard and  Wild  Goose  generally  produce  big  crops. 
Two  years  ago  I  found  a  white  plum  of  very  fine 
flavor.  It  is  a  seedling  from  the  old  Black  Mogul 
and  ripens  some  five  weeks  later  than  the  parent ; 
also  a  red  seedling  from  the  same  and  ripening 
about  two  weeks  earlier.  I  intend  the  coming- 
season  to  work  buds  of  these  new  seedlings  an  to 
Chickasaw  stocks  and  also  on  the  peach  stock.  The 
Chickasaw  fruit  has  never  as  yet,  about  here,  been 
touched  by  the  curculio.  In  favorable  seasons  they 
may  be  gathered  on  almost  every  plantation  by  the 
wagon  load. 

Grapes  are  a  success  here  wherever  put  on  the 
right  kind  of  soil  and  duly  attended  to.  Most  of 
Middle  Georgia  has  a  soil  made  up  of  sandy  loam 
resting  upon  a  red  fine  clay  subsoil,  and  containing 
considerable  potash  with  little  lime.  Most  of  the 
^■JJJstmilis  family  of  grapes  are  indigenous  to  the 
Southern  States.  The  Warren,  or  Herbemont  was 
found  growing  wild  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
It  is  a  fair  wine  grape  and  one  of  the  most  prolific 
in  fruit.  Black  July,  Pauline,  Blue  Favorite,  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana  are  all  of  this  family. 

Of  peaches,  Tillotson  ripens  here  early  in  July, 
Hale's  Early  about  the  20th  of  June,  Bartlett  pear 
first  of  August,  early  grapes  middle  of  July,  straw- 
berries and  raspberries  in  May,  blackberries  and 
cherries  in  June,  plums  May  into  June.  Our  peach 
season  is  right  along  from  about  the  20th  of  June 
into  November. 

The  advantages  of  Central  Georgia  for  raising 
fruit  and  garden  truck  are  manifold — suitable  and 
cheap  lands,  climate  salubrious  and  healthy,  the 
best  of  water  power,  schools  convenient  and  good, 
churches  of  ^different  denominations,  good  society, 
and  unsurpassed  facilities  in  the  line  of  transporta- 
tion in  all  directions.  In  addition  to  our  present 
railroad  facilities,  we  expect  to  soon  have  an  air 
line  railroad  from  Atlanta  Ha.  this  place,  survej'ii 
are  being  made  for  other  lines  of  railway  all  center- 
ing at  this  place.  Good  fruit  lands  adjoining  my 
place  may  be  bought  for  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

To  fully  develop  this  section  of  country  we  need 
energetic  and  experienced  men  to  incite  emulation 


and  inaugurate  diversified  agriculture.  The  South, 
as  a  people  are  wedded  to  cotton,  and  until  we  en- 
gage in  diversified  industries  we  shall  ever  be  mere 
Btwers  of  wood  and  slaves  to  those  who  may  fur- 
nish us  with  the  products  of  the  soil,  such  as  we  can 
and  ought  to  produce  at  less  cost.  We  need  live 
business  men,  labor,  capital  and  intelligent  experts 
in  various  industries. 


For  the  Westeru  Poraologisl. 

Apples  lu  Nortliei-n  Vl^iscouslii. 

By  J.  W.  Clarke,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

The  strawberry  crop  last  year  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Puckaway  at  Marquette,  was  good ;  and  a 
large  surplus  was  shipped  to  Ripon,  where  I  met 
P.  Mason,  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  showed  me 
large  specimens  of  Ben  Davis  apples  of  good  second 
rate  quality. 

Our  apples  here,  the  soil  being  lighter  than  at 
Ripon,  were  somewhat  smaller.  But  the  Bellflowers 
were  of  good  size,  about  half  a  crop,  and  not  so 
wormy  as  some  others.  Talhuan  Sweet  was  very 
wormy.  Golden  Russets  were  a  quarter  crop  only 
or  less.  Westfield  Seek-no-further  two  thirds  a 
full  crop,  and  not  very  wormy.  Swaar  a  good  crop 
for  poor  trees.  The  tree  is  tender,  and  will  soon 
disappear  from  this  vicinity.  Newtown  Pippin  did 
not  bear  this  year.  It  is  a  splendid  fruit  and  a  good 
keeper,  though  a  little  spotted.  Last  year  I  had 
two  barrels  from  three  small  trees.  Red  Spitzen- 
bergdid  better  this  year  than  last,  giving  half  a  crop. 
Snow  or  Fameuse  half  a  crop.  Early  Harvest  and 
Primate  a  fair  crop  on  the  few  trees  we  have. 

In  an  orchard  near  me,  Wine  Saps  bore  well  last 
summer.  I  got  a  few  specimens  of  twenty  oz. 
Pippins  at  same  place  that  appear  to  be^adapted  to 
this  climate. 

The  drouth  last  spring  played  havoc  amongst  the 
new  stock  in  the  nursery,  leaving  only  a  moiety 
or  less  for  our  use.  I  have  two  young  orchards  one 
just  started,  another  that  will  soon  begin  to  bear. 
The  latter  is  largely  Bellflower  and  Golden  Russet, 
with  a  few  Red  Astrachan,  Perry  Russet,  Sops  of 
AVine,  &c.  Two  year  nursery  trees  not  injured  this 
winteryet;  Ben  Davis,  Snow,  Duchess,  Perry  Russet- 
Jonathan,  Sops  of  AVine,Raules'Jannett,  Red  Astra, 
chan,  Wine  Sap,  etc.,  are  doing  well.  Willow  Twig 
and  Roman  Stem  a  little  tender.  But  this  may  be 
in  consequence  of  the  scions  coming  from  several 
hundred  miles  south. 

Early  Richmond  Cherry  is  growing  finely  on  Ma- 
haleb.  I  wish  Mr.  Matthews  would  state  whether 
they  ought  be  cut  back  to  keep  them  small  enough 
for  netting  and  induce  bearing. 

AVhat  will  perhaps  surprise  you  is  the  fact  that 
R.  I.  Greening  is  doing  well  here.  The  stems 
were  tender  when  young,  but  when  they  attain  good 
size,  the  tops  are  not  more  tender  than  poorer  sorts, 
and  the  trees  bear  well  for  their  size,  the  apples 
keeping  well. 
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For  the  Wf!*teni  I'unuiUiyist. 

RalMliig  New  Seedling'  Friiltx. 

By  a.  M.  Burns,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

I  do  not  favor  the  distriluition  of  new  seedlings, 
unless  to  test  in  diflerenl  localities;  but  I  am  in 
favor  of  trying  to  originati'  better  varieties  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  than  we  have,  and  when  thoroughly 
tested  for  j'ears,  if  found  an  acquisition  and  so 
proncninced  by  intelligent  horticulturists,  then  it 
may  be  proper  to  disseminate  it.  Let  every  one 
plan  seedlings  for  their  ow«  use,  and  in  so  doing 
learn  whether  any  would  be  worth  multiplying. 

My  plan  is  this : — I  have  a  blufl'  on  which  there 
are  several  acres  of  unocccpied  land.  It  is  covered 
with  prairie  grass,  and  some  of  it  is  too  stony  to  run 
a  plow.  I  have  several  hundred  seedling  blackber- 
ries, from  seeds  obtained  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
I  planted  a  tea-cup  of  seeds  in  the  woods,  as  I  had  no 
ground  then  jirepared.  I  have  never  been  al)lc  to 
test  the  fruit  fairly,  as  the  berries  are  always  taken 
by  birds  before  ripe.  I  intend  to  dig  holes  on  this 
bluff,  which  is  of  very  rich  soil,  and  plant  these 
loild  blackberry  roots,  and  mulch  the  ground 
so  as  retain  the  moisture,  and  kill  the  prairie  grass. 
I  do  not  e.xpect  to  realize  as  much  money  from  these 
seedlings  as  I  would  if  I  planted  some  w^cll  known 
variety,  but  I  exp  'ct  to  make  enough  if  not  more, 
than  will  defray  all  expense,  und  at  the  same  time 
have  an  opportunitj'  of  knowing  w'hetlier  any  of 
them  possess  merits  over  the  cultivated  varieties.  If 
any  out  of  the  hundreds  prove  superior  in  quality, 
productiveness  and  hardiness  after  some  years  of 
trial,  then  the  number  can  be  increased.  I  notice 
that  some  of  tliese  seedlings  are  earlier  than  the 
Wilson,  although  the  sun  never  strikes  them,  yet 
their  quality,  productiveness  and  hardiness  cannot 
be  known  until  they  are  grown  under  more  favorable 
circumstances  than  when  continually  in  the  shade. 
I  recollect  that  some  luscious  wild  blackberries  were 
produced  in  Pennsylvania,  and  these  are  seedlings 
from  them,  and  when  transferred  to  a  richer  soil 
and  warmer  climate  than  where  their  parent  stock 
was  grown,  some  qualities  may  be  develoijcd  that 
were  unknown  to  the  original  ones. 

Now,  how  many  readers  of  the  Western  Pomol- 
OOI8T,  like  myself,  have  some  ground  that  could  be 
devoted  to  testing  blackberries  and  other  small 
fruits?  The  fruit,  especially  where  fruit  is  scarce, 
will  pay  for  the  labor  of  planting  and  cultivation, 
so  that  nothing  is  lost,  while  the  result  migJit  be 
great  gain  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  experi- 
menter. The  larger  the  number  of  roots  planted  the 
greater  will  the  chance  be  for  success.  There  is  no 
man  owning  live  acres  of  ground  who  could  not  try 
half  a  dozen  of  several  species  of  fruit,  while  thou- 
sands could  experiment  with  liundreds.  No  man 
could  be  less  successful  than  myself.    I  have  planted 


thousands  of  seeds  the  laist  fourteen  years  and  have 
produced  but  a  single  plant  that  I  considered  worthy 
of  sending  out  to  have  tested  in  different  localities. 
It  is  a  raspberry,  which  is  earlier,  sweeter  and 
more  juicy  than  the  Doolittle!  It  is  on  the  north 
side  of  a  hill  and  shaded  a  portion  of  the  day,  has 
never  been  killed  by  frost.  I  have  not  fruited  it 
along  side  of  the  Doolittle  in  an  open  exposure 
where  it  might  have  sunshine  all  day,  but  expect  to 
do  .so  soon.  '  It  may  then  prove  entirely  worthless, 
but  in  its  present  location  I  consider  it  worth  multi- 
plying. Now,  cannot  some  others  who  have  never 
thought  of  the  subject  before,  plant  some  seeds  and 
experiment.  It  is  an  interesting  employment,  and 
may  result  in  great  good.  ; 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  places  where  "wild" 
blackberry  canes  are  numerous,  hundreds,  or  at  least 
dozens  of  the  wild  ones  would,  under  cultivation, 
prove  as  hardy,  more  luscious,  and  as  prolific  as 
many  of  the  well  known  cultivated  varieties  do  at 
the  present  time. 

Those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  testing 
blackberries  should  understand  that  some  of  the 
"wild  blackberry"  plants,  when  transplanted  and 
cnlttvated  may  bear  well  for  a  few  years  and  give 
satisfiiction  as  to  quality  and  productiveness,  and 
then  deteriorate — at  least  such  has  been  my  expe- 
rience, and  therefore  should  not  be  disseminated 
until  after  years  of  trial.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
think  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  acted 
hastily  in  rejecting  the  Lawton.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Kittatinny  will  succeed,  yet  we  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  with  it  to  justify  us  in 
rejecting  it  so  soon.  In  rejecting  the  Kirtland  rasp- 
berry I  think  the  same  Society  was  too  hasty.  It 
should  have  been  put  on  the  list  for  trial  until  the 
members  had  some  experience  with  it.  It  is  with 
me  an  excellent  fruit,  although  I  have  not  had  it 
very  long  in  bearing.  So  well  pleased  with  it  am  I, 
that  my  plants  for  a  few  years  will  increase  as  fast 
as  I  can  make  them. 


XUe  Hanrtliornden  Apple. 

Ed.  Pomologist  :  Allow  me  to  ask  why,  among 
all  the  apple  talk  in  the  Pomologist,  and  in  the 
horticultural  I  meetings,  nothing  is  said  about  the 
Hawthornden.  My  experience  is  that  no  other  va- 
riety is  better  suited,  or  more  valuable  for  new  be- 
ginners of  orchards.  It  is  a  fine  apple,  a  little  below 
medium  in  size,  pretty  sharp  acid,  good  for  cooking. 
Tree  bears  very  young  and  full — not  excelled  in  this 
respect,  I  think,  by  any  other  apple  tree.  I  believe 
it  stands  first  of  all  for  bearing  youfig.  Those  who 
plant  trees — new  beginners  in  particular — are  anx- 
ious to  have  returns  in  the  line  of  fruit.  I  have 
what  may  be  called  a  good  sized  orchard,  and  for 
early  bearing  and  good  crops  the  Hawthorndwn 
stands  number  one.    You  talk  of  the  Wagner,  Ben 
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Davis,  Kirkbridge,  and  so  on,  as  early  bearers.  And 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Pomologist  Mr- 
Adams  comes  with  the  Tetofski. 

T.  S.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Rbmabks.— What  T.  S.  says  of  the  Hawthornden 
is  true.  One  objection  to  it  is,  the  fruit  is  rather 
small,  and  has  more  acid  than  most  people  like.  It 
does  very  well  for  cooking,  but  for  eating  from  the 
hand  we  should  prefer  almost  any  other  apple  of 
fair  quality.  In  a  new  country,  where  apples  are 
scarce,  it,  with  others,  will  do  to  start  with— in  fact, 
rather  desirable. 


For  th^Western  Pomologist. 

Rasslau  Apples. 

By  S.  J.  Parker,  M.D.,  Ithioa,  N.  Y. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  distributed  In 
the  Northwest  quite  extensively  cions  of  Russian 
apples.  The  leaf  of  these  is  quite  peculiar,  the  ap- 
ples early,  and  the  flavor  is  remarkably  sprightly. 
It  seems  to  open  a  new  world  in  the  apple  line ;  and 
I  call  attention  to  the  debt  those  who  have  received 
them  owe  to  fruit  culture  to  improve  by  them  our 
choice  natives.  This  will,  in  the  main,  be  done  by 
taking  the  pollen  of  the  Russian,  and  crossing  on 
the  pistils  of  our  natives  ; — enclosinj-  the  flower 
operated  on  in  a  cotton  cloth  bag  until  the  cross  is 
made.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Tompkins  County 
King,  that  great  and  hardy  apple,  which  originrited 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  where  I  am  now  writing, 
crossed  by  at  least  five  varieties  of  Russian  pollen  ; 
I  predict  an  apple  such  as  we  have  not  yet  in  Amer- 
ica from  it.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  Northern 
Persia,  Astrachan,  and  Northwestern  India,  are  in 
reach  of  Russia,  and  that  of  all  the  native  homes 
of  fruit,  none  equal  that  comparatively  little  visited 
region.  So,  too,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  for- 
eigners, whether  men  or  plants,  are  not  as  desirable 
citizens  as  natives,  and  if  we  allow  the  foreign 
influence,  it  is  in  the  cross,  not  in  the  unmixed  type, 
that  we  gain. 

I  hope  some  day  the  Caucasian,  and  especially 
that  great  midland  region  just  east  of  the  Caucasus, 
as  well  as  Russia,  well  give  us  these  new  germs  of 
fruits.  Certainly  these  cions  are  one  of  the  best  im- 
portations of  late  years.  Fruit  growers,  go  to  work 
and  use  them. 


with  red,  often  quite  dark  next  the  sun,  tender, 
juicy,  and  with  a  refreshing  flavor.  Sedgwick,  from 
CentreviUe,  Indiana,  a  large  apple,  roundish  oblate, 
entirely  covered  with  deep  red,  flesh  yellowish, 
a  little  coarse,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  rich,  of  good 
or  very  good  quality.  Tattle,  an  apple  from  P.  8. 
Beers,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  tree  a  handsome  upright 
grower  and  good  bearer,  medium  in  size,  conic- 
oblate,  striped,  flesh  fine,  tender,  juicy,  pleasant  sub- 
acid, quality  very  good,  ripens  December  to  April. 
Tuttle  of  Geneva,  medium  in  size,  roundish  oblate, 
pale  yellow,  flesh  fine^  white,  tender,  pleasant,  sub- 
acid, quality  very  good.  Schuyler's  Sweet,  a  large 
showy,  yellow,  sweet  apple,  from  Renssalaer 
Schuyler,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  tree  in  growth 
resembling  the  Baldwin — quality  good  or  very  good, 
ripening  in  October.  A  seedling  of  the  Northern 
Spy  fertilized  with  Wagner,  was  received  from 
Charles  Arnold,  of  Paris,  Canada,  the  fruit  resem- 
bling Wagner.  Bailey's  Crimson  Crab,  raised  by  W. 
H.  Bailey,  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  very  large, 
handsome,  bright  rich  crimson — tree  vigorous,  up- 
right, and  very  productive.  The  Eastern  BeUe 
pear,  raised  by  James  McLaughlin,  Maine,  size 
medium,  pyriform,  pale  yellow,  slightly  russeted, 
flesh  half  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  and  with  a 
slight  musky  perfume — quality  very  good.  Rogers' 
or  Dean's  Seedling  pear,  from  Roxbury,  Mass.,  tree 
upright,  productive,  size  medium,  obtuse  pyriform, 
flesh  half  melting,  sweet — quality  very  good.  Among 
new  peach-es  from  T.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
England,  Rivers'  Early  Albert  and  Early  Alfred, 
have  fruited  and  proved  excellent  in  quality. 


Neiiv  Apples  and  Pears  at  <Ue  East. 


At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Chas.  Downing  reported 
several  new  varieties  of  apples,  as  follows  i 

Rose  Bed,  an  apple  received  from  N.  P.  Aldrich, 
of  Egypt,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  tree  a  strong 
grower  a  d  abundant  bearer,  beginning  to  ripen 
early  in  au,    mn — medium  in  size,  oblate,  striped 


The  Tetofskt— Wliere  I  Fonnd  It. 


Ed.  Western  Pomologist  : — My  experience 
with  Tetofski  has  been  about  ten  years.  I  was 
first  made  acquainted  with  it  by  Chas.  Giftbrd,  of 
Milwaukee,  as  Russian  Crab.  I  thought  but  little 
of  it,  as  at  that  time  I  was  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  all  crabs.  But  I  propagated  a  few  to  keep 
up  an  assortment  of  fruit,  until  at  length  trees  that 
I  had  sold  came  into  bearing  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  produced  a  tremendous  excitement  from  the 
beauty  of  the  fruit,  the  evident  hardy  quality  of  the 
tree,  and  its  prolific  habit  of  bearing. 

The  fruit  is  the  first  to  ripen,  most  excellent  for 
eating  from  the  hand,  and  sells  at  high  figures  in 
the  market.  The  trees  come  into  bearing  quite 
young,  need  and  must  have  rich  soil,  and  be  kept 
clean  from  grass  and  weeds  to  do  well.  If  the  soil 
is  not  naturally  rich  it  must  be  made  so  by  manure. 
You  may  keep  it  up.  The  fruit  must  be  handled 
lively  when  ripe,  as  it  is  soon  on  the  decay.  I  find 
the  Tetofski  doing  well  far  north  of  this,  and  its 
extreme  hardy  qualities  no  longer  in  doubt. 

Beaver  Bam,  Wis.  I.  Gould. 
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t^tiMt  antr  Mlotsitt  mnxtftn. 


Asparagus— How, to  Groiv  It. 

Most  ikrmers,  and  even  those  who  pride  them- 
selves on  having  a  good  gardrn,  appear  to  thinlf 
there  is  some  mystery  about  raising  asparagus,  un- 
derstood only  by  professional  gardeners  and  ama- 
teur fruit  growers— -that  it  is  attended  with  much 
difficulty  and  labor.  Many  writers  for  agricultural 
and  horticultural  journals,  have  so  mystified  the 
subject,  that  thousands  are  detered  from  planting 
this  early  and  delicious  vegetable.  In  their  long, 
prosy  disertations  we  read  about  soil,  aspect,  dig- 
ging deep  pits,  removal  of  subsoil,  about  old  bones, 
shoes,  boots,  salt,  etc.,  as  indispensables  in  the  prep- 
aration of  an  asparagus  bed  ;  when,  in  fact,  the  cul- 
ture of  no  garden  vegetable  is  more  simple  or 
attended  with  less  labor.  Any  dry,  well  drained 
soil  of  sufficient  fertility  to  produce  a  first  class 
crop  of  corn  or  potatoes,  will  do  for  asparagus. 
We  have  one  bed  planted  with  two  year  old  roots 
in  1865.  The  preparation  of  the  bed  consisted  only 
in  spading  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  setting  the  plant  about  two  feet  apart  with 
the  crown  about  four  inches  below  the  surface. 
The  only  care  or  laljor  given  to  it  since,  has  been 
to  keep  the  weeds  out  by  hand-pulling  and  clean- 
ing off  the  old  stocks  in  the  fall — no  manuring  or 
disturbing  of  the  soil  in  any  way.  From  this  bed 
we  have  annually  cut  very  fair  crops.  It  will  pay 
well  to  put  more  labor  Into  the  culture  of  this 
plant  than  we  have  given  it ;  but  we  wish  to  show 
how  easily  every  farmer's  fiimily  may  enjoy  an 
abundance  of  this  luxury,  and  without  going 
through  the  needless  rotine  of  manipulations  taught 
by  those  who  do  more  gardening  on  paper  than  in 
the  field. 

Now,  for  an  asparagus  bed  made  in  the  best  possi 
ble  manner,  select  the  richest,  warmest,  and  most 
sunny  spot  in  the  garden,  spade  up  one  to  two  feet 
deep,  make  it  rich  with  a  compost  of  the  strongest 
well  rotted  manure  and  wood  ashes,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one  bushel  of  ashes  to  twenty  of 
manure.  Two  j'car  old  roots  jire  more  profitable 
to  start  with  than  seed,  or  roots  of  any  other  age. 
If  roots  are  used,  and  space  is  limited,  as  in  a  small 
garden,  set  one  foot  apart  with  the  crowns  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  and  if  manure  is  handy,  finisli  up 
by  giving  the  surface  of  the  bed  a  dressing  of  an 


inch  or  two.     Keep  clear  of  weeds  by  hand-pulling; 

annually,  late  in  the  fall,  clear  ofi"  the  old  stalks  and 
spread  rather  coarse  manure  over  the  bed  three  or 
four  inches  deep  with  a  sprinkling  of  ashes.  Early 
in  the  spring  loosen  up  the  manure  and  work  it 
into  the  soil  slightly.  A  bed  thus  made  and  man- 
aged will  produce  annual  crops  without  deteriora- 
tion for  a  generation  or  more.  A  sandy  loam  is  the 
best  for  asparagus,  but  almost  any  kind  of  soil  will 
do  if  rightly  prepared.  Good  drainage  and  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  is  all  important.  The  bed 
should  not  be  located  where  any  surface  water  will 
stand  for  any  length  of  time.  Asparagus  to  be  of 
the  best  quality,  like  the  radish,  must  have  a  quick 
growth. 

If  it  is  desired  to  commence  with  seed,  sow  in 
rows  one  foot  apart  and  cover  an  inch  or  two  deep. 
When  the  plants  are  fairly  established,  thin  out  to 
the  distance  mentioned  for  setting  roots.  It  is  said 
that  a  dressing  of  salt,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
pounds  to  thirty  or  forty  square  feet  early  in  the 
spring  .stimulates  growth,  but  we  have  no  great 
faith  in  such  an  application.  For  field  culture,  or 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  plant  two  or  three 
feet  apart. 

Among  the  most  popular  sorts  of  asparagus  are 
Lusher's  Mammoth,  Conover's  Colossal  and  Moore's 
Premium.  The  latter  takes  precedence  in  the  Bos- 
ton market. 


For  the  WeBtern  Pomologist. 

Botany  for  Farmers  and  Cardenera. 

Bt  Prof.  C.  E.  Besset,  Iowa  AGRicm-TURUL  Coi-leob. 

Friend  Miller  :  The  little  article  in  last  month's 
number  of  the  Pomologist  on  the  study  of  botany 
induces  me  to  write  something  at  greater  length,  in 
favor  of  that  most  delightful  of  all  studies.  But  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  the  great  majority 
that  botany  was  only  fitted  for  school  girls,  or  what 
to  many  seemed  little  better,  the  naturalist.  With 
the  rise  and  advance  of  practical  education,  how- 
ever, the  idea  has  in  a  great  measure  given  way, 
and  now  in  our  industrial  colleges,  botany  stands 
among  the  foremost  of  the  natural  sciences.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  surely  no  other  sdence  has  a 
greater  practical  bearing  upon  the  business  of  the 
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farmer  and  the  gardener.  So  important  is  it  to 
tliese  two  pursuits,  tliat  I  do  not  liesitate  recom- 
mending every  farmer  and  gardener  even  now  to 
study  the  subject.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  would 
have  it  done. 

Professor  Gray  has  written  in  simple  language  a 
little  work  just  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  common 
people.  It  is  called  "Gray's  School  and  Field-hook 
of  Botany,"  and  costs  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
dollars.  It  is  written  in  two  parts — the  first  of 
which  is  devoted  to  such  topics  as  the  names  of 
particular  parts  of  plants ;  liow  plants  grow ;  how 
seeds  are  formed,  and  how  they  germinate  ;  fertiliz- 
ation; internal  structure  of  plants;  relations  of 
plants,  etc.,  etc.;  while  the  second  part  gives  in  tlie 
order  of  their  relationship,  a  description  of  all  our 
cultivated  plants,  along  with  the  greater  part  of 
those  which  grow  wild  in  our  forests,  and  on  our 
prairies.  Both  the  scientific  and  common  names 
are  given,  and  while  in  the  whole  make  up  of  the 
the  book,  technical  terms  are  but  little  used,  it  is 
still  a  reliable,  .scientific  work,  fully  up  io  the  times. 
This  book  I  would  advise  every  gardener  and  form- 
er to  get.  I  choose  this  one  because  its  author  is  the 
foremost  of  American  botanists,  and  he  has  in  this 
work  more  nearly  met  the  wants  of  the  masses  than 
any  other  author  with  whose  works  I  am  acquainted. 
The  book  if  carefully  read  will  enable  any  one  to 
hunt  up  the  name  of  a  new  plant,  whether  wild 
or  cultivated,  which  may  chance  to  be  of  interest. 
Now,  then,  for  some  of  the  advantages  which  the 
gardener  might  expect  to  reap  for  his  pains. 
Among  these,  the  first  is — it  would  enable  him  to 
grow  plants  better.  Not  that  a  man  can  be  a  suc- 
ce.ssful  farmer  or  gardener  just  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  botany,  but  of  two  men  otlierwise 
equal,  the  one  who  understands  botany  will,  and 
must  succeed  best.  This  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  botany  teaches  us  how  plants  grow, 
what  they  feed  on,  and  how  they  take  their  food, 
and  surely  he  who  knows  this  must  be  able  to  pro- 
vide better  for  liis  plants  than  he  who  is  ignorant  of 
it.  Again,  such  a  study  would  enable  the  gardener 
to  express  in  precise  terms  everything  relating  to 
the  description  of  plants  and  fruits.  That  there 
is  needof  improvementhere  need  not  be  argued.  An 
attendance  upon  any  of  the  meetings  where  discus- 
sions upon  the  plants  of  the  form  or  garden  arise, 
will  soon  reveal  the  fact  that  we  lack  termn  to 
express  uuderstandingly  what  we  mean.  And  fur- 
ther, a  knowledge  of  botany  would  aid  the  gar- 
dener to  make  more  experiments  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  success.  Teaching  as  it  does  the  afiini- 
ties  of  plants,  showing  their  similarities  and  dis- 
similarities, it  enables  the  gardener  to  judge  with 
more  accuracy  in  what  line  to  conduct  his  experi- 
iments.  It  will  suggest  to  him  where  he  may 
improve  his  older  varieties,  while  it  will  guard  him 


against  becoming  the  dupe  of  some  absurd  theory  or 
practice.  I  might  prolong  this  article  by  mention- 
ing the  pleasure  it  would  afford,  and  the  chance  it 
would  give  to  every  one  to  add  his  mite  to  the 
great  store-house  of  science  ;  but  lest  I  weary  you 
and  your  readers,  I  will  forbear,  hoping  that  the 
above  may  induce  some  to  study  the  natural  history 
of  our  plants  and  flowers. 


All  About  the  Garden. 

We  glean  the  following  items  pertaining  to  garden 
products,  from  what  was  said  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society : 

Mr.  Ritz  spoke  of  the  value  of  sugar  beets  as  win- 
ter food  for  milk  cows,  making  the  butter  as  fine  in 
color  as  that  of  summer. 

Mr.  Elliott  commended  the  Early  Horn  Carrot  as 
deserving  more  general  cultivation. 

Col.  Richmond  spoke  of  the  Brazilian  sweet  pota- 
to as  an  excellent  variety ;  also,  the  Southern  Queen 
— five  specimens  exhibited. 

Mr.  Elliott  called  attention  to  the  Student 
Parsnip  as  the  best  in  flavor ;  the  Hollow  Crown 
next.  Several  other  members  commended  the  Stu- 
dent variety. 

Mr.  Ritz,  of  Plainville,  said  the  White  German 
Dwarf  Wax  Bean  was  a  decided  acquisition.  He 
had  brought  from  Europe  seeds  of  a  new  red  sugar 
beet  which  he  would  distribute  gratuitously  to  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  He  regarded  Crosby's  early 
sweet  corn  as  the  best  early  of  good  size. 

Mr.  Mumma,  of  Daj-ton,  said  he  had  a  new  toma- 
to that  was  peculiarly  striped  and  variegated  ; 
would  report  on  it  next  year. 

Col.  James  approved  the  practice  of  having  no 
fence  around  gardens,  or  none  but  board  fences, 
these  to  be  used  as  trellises  for  grajje  vines,  as  we 
find  grapes  do  better  on  fences  and  buildings  than 
in  open  ground. 

Dr.  Warder — Claj'  soil  we  all  know  is  the  one  for 
grapes,  and  shelter  from  dew  and  rain  is  very  bene- 
cial  to  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Campbell  thought  the  Black  Dwarf  Wax 
Bean  the  best  he  had  tested ;  the  white  might  be 
preferable  on  account  of  color. 

Mr.  Elliott  commended  the  Yorkshire  Hero  pea, 
and  of  sweet  corn  he  said  Brill'.s  was  the  earliest, 
then  Crosby's;  of  seven  varieties  tested,  lie  gave  the 
preference  to  Brill's. 


Pansies  in  Mass. — A  corres])ondenl  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle  says  that  no  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  eftect  of  pansies  in  large  mass,  can  have  an 
idea  of  their  beauty.  He  planted  a  border,  400 
yards  long  and  34  feet  wide,  with  pansies  and  cer- 
astiums,  with  a  single  row  of  pyramidal  Zonale 
geraniums  in  pots  at  intervals  of  ten  feet,  and  it  was 
he  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 
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Climbing  Plants  for  tbe  WIndo\<r. 


The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  in  an  article  on 
"House  Plants,"  says :  "Ivy  may  be  trained  about 
your  picture  frames,  to  creep  over  the  mantle  and 
windows,  or  to  form  a  border  of  the  paper  around 
the  room,  close  to  the  ceiling.  Tlie  most  brilliant 
flowers  do  not  give  so  prettyan  efteet  to  a  room  as  a 
thrifty  climbing  ivy.  Money,  Wandering  Jew, 
myrtle,  etc.,  grow  well  when  hung  in  the  window, 
and  the  effect  of  the  gracefully  drooping  .tprigs  is 
extremely  pleasing  both  outside  the  house  and  in  it. 

"Turnips  and  carrots  scooped  out,  filled  with  can- 
ary seed  or  chicken  weed,  and  suspended  by  strings 
in  the  windows,  are  very  pretty.  The  leaves  sprout 
from  the  root  underneatli,  and  the  plants  spring 
from  the  seed  simultaneously.  Besides  the  pretty 
effect,  j'Our  birds  if  you  keep  them  can  have  a  feast 
through  the  winter  upon  vegetation. 

"A  common  pine  cone  planted  in  its  several  crev- 
ices with  canary  seed,  and  placed  half-way  in  water 
in  a  hyacinth  water  glass,  is  another  original  and 
very  effective  flower  vase.  For  hanging  vases,  you 
can  make  yourself,  highly  ornamental  ones.  Bread 
baskets,  sea  shells,  with  three  holes  drilled  for  a 
cord,  are  very  pretty;  a  common  wooden  chop 
basin,  covered  with  little  knotted  branches,  gnarled 
joints,  dried  fungi,  the  whole  highly  varnished,  is  as 
picturesque  and  ornamental  a  vase  as  can  be  de- 
sired." 


New  Virginia  Creeper — Ampelopsis  VeitcMi. — 
This  is  a  minature  foliage  variety  of  our  Virginia 
creeper,  which  clings  to  any  building  wit  i  th  ten- 
acity of  the  strongest  ivy,  and  producing  in  great 
profusion  its  dense  foliage  of  a  glossy  green  shaded 
with  purple,  cannot  fail  to  command  great  attention. 
It  is  of  exceedingly  rapid  growth,  requires  no  nail- 
ing, and  from  earliest  spring  it  produces  its  beautiful 
purple  tinted  leaves  so  thickly  as  to  form  the  most 
perfect  coating  wherever  it  is  planted,  the  young 
shoots  being  quite  purple.  The  leaves  are  some- 
times divided  into  three  parts,  and  are  sometimes 
entire,  turning  red  in  autumn,  similar  to  the  old 
kind.  It  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitrh,  and 
long;  received  first  class  certificates  and  prizes  at  the 
great  shows  in  London.^ifowe^'*  Magazine. 


WrNDOW  Plants.  —  The  Gardener's  Monthly 
says  that  a  temperature  of  55  degrees  will  give  more 
flowers  to  the  common  window  plant  than  a  higher 
temperature,  and  names  such  old  fashioned  sorts  as 
Mignonette,  Sweet  Alj'ssum,  Zonale  Geraniums, 
Cupheas,  Fuchias.Violets,  Roses,  Chinese  Primrose, 
&c.,  as  among  the  best  for  this  purpose. 


The  Snow  Cactus. — An  exchange  says :  "Along 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  close  to  the  line  of  snow,  a  plant 
grows  of  sizes  varying  from  an  inch  to  two  inches 
in  thickness,  and  height  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
largest  cabbages.  It  is  known  as  the  snow  cactus, 
and  depends  for  moisture  upon  the  melted  snow.  It 
has  been  recently  proposed  to  treat  the  plant  as  a 
table  vegetable,  and  it  is  said  that,  boiled  and  served 
up  as  asparagus,  this  cactus  is  found  equally  succu- 
lent and  satisfactory." 

We  suppose  this  is  the  new  cactus  recently  named 
by  Dr.  Engleman  Eehinocactus  Simpsoni.  We  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  living  plant  of  this 
species,  and  it  is  truly  beautiful, — round  as  a  globe, 
and  completely  covered  with  snowy-white  spines. 
Its  hardiness  will  be  a  great  point  in  its  favor.  It 
has  the  appearance  ot  a  mammillaria,  but  Dr. 
Engelman  is  sure,  from  an  examination  of  its  flower 
and  fruit,  that  it  is  an  Eehinocactus. — Oardeners' 
Monthly. 

Cresses  out  of  Water. — A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture,  says  it  is  not 
true  that  water-cresses  grown  out  of  water  are  unfit 
to  eat.  He  says :  Sixpcnnyworth  of  seed  having 
been  sown  at  Stanmore  Lodge,  Penge,  last  spring, 
in  a  few  weeks  we  had  plenty  of  cresses,  and  we 
have  had  enough  for  the  family  ever  since.  So  far 
from  the  plants  standing  in  water,  they  stand  about 
six  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The 
cresses  are  excellent."  It  is  doubtful  if  the  same 
success  would  attend  its  growth  in  our  hot  sum- 
mers, but  the  experiment  is  worth  a  trial  at  least. 


Strawberries  in  January. — The  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  market  was  supplied  with  strawberries  in 
January  at  fift3'  cents  per  pound. 


Sweet  Potato  Climbers. — A  lady  florist  says 
that  a  very  pretty  house  vine  is  the  sweet  potato 
plant.  Put  a  tuber  in  pure  sand  or  sandy  loam,  in 
a  hanging  basket,  and  water  occasionally.  It  will 
throw  out  tendrils  and  beautiful  leaves,  and  will 
climb  freely  over  the  armsof  the  basket  and  upward 
toward  the  top  of  the  window.  Not  one  visitor  in 
a  hundred  will  know  it,  but  will  suppose  it  to  be 
some  rare  foreign  plant. 

Gardening  in  California. — The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  says :  "The  markets  of  our  cities  are  supplied 
with  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  cabbage,  rad- 
ishes, lettuce,  celery,  salsify,  .small  onions  and  other 
kinds  of  vegetables,  fresh  from  the  grounds  of  the 
professional  ardenersand  in  good  condition  during 
every  montli  of  the  winter  season.  These  vegeta- 
bles are  all  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  seeds  are 
planted  in  August  and  September,  while  the  ground 
is  warm,  and  with  care,  and  by  attention  and  irri- 
gation they  are  made  to  germinate  and  grow  until 
the  first  rains  fall.  These  rains  find  the  soil  warm, 
and  the  rains  themselves  are  generally  warm,  like 
spring  showers.  The  vegetables  thus  started  grow 
rapidly  and  continue  to  grow  during  the  whole 
winter." 
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Dr.  S.  H.  Kridelbauoh,  Bditob,  Clabinda,  Iowa. 

^^Send  in  the  Insects.— Dr.  R.  is  chairman  of  thir  Com- 
mittee on  Entomology  for  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  would  take  it  as  a  favor  to  he  furnished  with  specimens 
of  insects  from  the  various  localities  of  the  State,  by  mail 
during  this  year.  Those  sending  will  please  state  all  they 
know  concerning  the  habits  of  tne  insects  sent;  what  they 
are  found  feeding  on,  etc. 


That  brancn  of  Natural  History  known  as  Ento- 
mology is  one  of  the  sub-kingdoms  of  Zoology. 
The  name  is  deriveil  from  two  Oreek  words — eniom, 
which  means  cut  in  two,  &ndlogii.t,to  speak;  and  the 
more  common  name  by  which  the  smaller  animals 
are  known — Insects,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
Insectii,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  that  of  e?itom((. 
They  have  two  entannse  and  six  legs,  and  most  gen- 
erally four  wings,  although  in  this  latter  respect  they 
may  be  deficient,  they  respire  by  trachete,  and 
generall}'  undergo  several  transformations  (met- 
amorphosis) before  arriving  at  a  mature  or 
reproductive  state.  All  of  the  organs  of  motion 
are  attached  to  the  middle  division — the  thorax. 
They  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  horny  rings  or 
segments  united  by  soft  membraneous  skin  which 
gives  flexibility  to  the  whole  body,  which  is  in 
some  kinds  covered  with  feathers,  while  others  are 
covered  with  hairs  or  bristles,  and  others  with 
spines.  The  segments  usuall}'  number  thirteen, 
but  are  not  unfrequently  so  closely  attached  as  to 
be  almost  entirely  obliterated,  and  present  a  less 
number.  The  tubes  formiug  the  legs  and  antennse, 
and  the  integument  comprising  the  wings  are  harder 
than  the  other  portions. 

Almost  every  variety  of  color  is  distributed  and 
exhibited  in  the  coverings  of  various  members  of  the 
insect  families,  in  some  of  which  these  colors,  or 
shades  of  them,  are  most  curiously  and  beautifully 
presented. 

The  motions  of  insects  are  varied  in  every  con- 
ceivable form.  Some  crawl,  some  walk,  some  run, 
some  fly,  some  swim  and  dive  in  the  water,  some 
bore  holes  in  the  earth,  while  others  bore  holes  in 
wood. 

To  the  many  peculiarities  already  mentioned 
concerning  the  members  of  the  insect  world,  we 
may  add  their  peculiar  tastes  and  varieties  of  habits 
which  characterize-their  modes  of  living;  some  are 
vegetarians,  others  are  cannibals,  living  upon  and 
making  preys  of  the  weaker  members  of  their 
tribes.  It  is  in  this  last — the  bug  eating  bug,  we 
find  the  friends  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and 
in  the  tribes  of  vegetable  eating  bugs  we  find  their 
foes.  Of  the  characters  and  habits  of  these  insects, 
it  is  the  intention  of  this  department  of  the  West- 
ern PoMOLOoisT  to  teach  its  readers ;  and,  there- 


fore, during  the  current  year,  it  is  hoped  that  its 
readers  will  forward  by  mail,  specimens  of  such 
insects  as  may  make  their  appearance  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  together  with  a  description  of 
their  habits,  as  fully  as  may  possibly  be  ascertained. 
True  insects  are  animals  homogaugliate  or  sub- 
articulate,  having  their  bodies  divided  into  three 
portions— the  head,  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen,  as 
shown    in    the     accompanying    engraving.      The 

Antennae, 


Head. 

1st  pair  wings. 

.Thorax. 

•2d  pair  wings. 


■Abdomen. 


thorax  comprehends  that  portion  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  abdomen,  from  which  issue 
the  legs  and  wing-s.  The  abdomen  is  the  third  prin- 
cipal portion  of  an  insect's  body,  and  lies  behind  the 

legs. 

»  »  » 

For  The  Western  Pomologist. 

Insects    lujurlons   to   tlie   Apple   Tree   and  Its 
Fruit— A  New  One. 

Bt  W.  H.  W.,  Hartford  Co..  Conn. 


What  a  host  of  enemies  the  fruit  grower  has  to 
contend  with.  Only  let  one  attempt  to  hunt  out 
the  various  insects  inimical  to  the  apple  tree 
and  its  fruits,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  their 
number,  and  the  variety  of  ways  they  work  for 
their  living;  all  drawing  their  support  from  the 
life  of  the  tree  or  its  fruits. 

Having  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  various 
injurious  insects  that  infest  the  apple,  I  thought  to 
improve  that  knowledge  by  reading  up  authorities  ; 
but  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  thej'  w'ere  too 
numerous  to  even  -mention,  by  name,  in  anj'  com- 
mon magazine  article ;  so  thought  I  would  only 
name  a  few,  and  remark  on  a  new  one  whioh  has 
only  of  late  come  to  our  knowledge  as  infesting  the 
fruit.  The  most  destructive  enemies  of  the  apple 
tree  are  the  Round-Headed  Borer  (Siipenla  bivitata)  ; 
Flat-Headed  apple  tree  Borer  {Chrynohothris  ftmora 
ta) ;  Oyster-shell  Bark-Louse  (A,tpidiotHs  conclvifiyr- 
mis)  ;  Canker  Worm  (Aniso]itery.x  rernatu) ;  Tent 
Caterpillar  {Olinocnmpa  Americdiia  ;)  Apple  -  twig 
Borer  {BodricJiti.t  hicaodatus) :  Hammond's  Leaf- 
t_yer  {Acrobam  Hammondi)  ;  Apple-leaf  Cluster-cup 
{Olcidiumpyratum) ;  this  last  is  a  sort  of  Fungus  on 
the  leaf 

The  most  destructive  insects  infesting  the  fruit 
are  the  Apple  Curculio  ;  the  Apple   Worm  {Carpo- 
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capsa  pomondln) ;  and  the  latest  worm  to  make  our 
acquaintance,  the  Apple  Maggot  {Trypiia  porno- 
■ntUa — Walsh).  This  insect  is  ilescribed  by  Walsh — 
"The  fly  has  a  rust-red  head — eyes  and  bristles 
black — face  tinged  with  white — thorax  shining 
black — legs  pale  rust-red — wings  whitish,  glossy — 
breadth  of  wings  0.30-0.43  inch.  The  larva;  green- 
ish white  color,  0.1!5-0.30  inch  long,  and  about  one- 
fourth  as  wide — tail  end  square,  gradually  tapering 
to  the  head,  from  the  middle  of  Ihe  body — head 
pointed.  Pupa  but  little  difi'crent  from  the  larvae 
except  in  being  a  pale  yellowish  brown  color.  The 
Apple  Maggot  is  a  native  American  species  ;  and 
its  earl}-  habitat  is  supposed  to  be  the  thorn-apple 
and  probably  native  crab-apples,  but  within  a  few 
years  it  has  attacked  our  cultivated  varieties.  It 
works  differently  from  the  apple  worm ;  instead  of 
confining  itself  to  the  core,  the  maggot  traverses 
the  whole  apple,  ratlier  avoiding  the  core.  This 
maggot  more  generally  infests  fall  sweet  apples, 
and  when  taken  from  the  tree  looking  perfectly 
sound  and  liealth}-,  and  laid  away  for  a. few  days  or 
weeks, there  will  be  nothing  but  one  mass  of  pulp, 
or  the  inside  will  be  all  burrowed  out.  I  have 
often  taken  a  sweet  fall  or  winter  apple,  sound  to 
all  appearances,  looking  most  temptingly,  and  upon 
cutting  it  open  there  was  no  part  of  it  eatable, 
being  either  pulp  or  very  much  discolored.  At 
present  I  think  the  apple  maggot  is  confined  to  the 
Eastern  States,  but  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be 
more  extensively  known  in  other  sections.  Instead 
of  being  two  bronded  like  the  Apple  Worm,  it  is 
single  brooded,  the  flies  making  their  appearace  in 
July,  and  inserting  their  eggs  in  the  fruit,  which  in 
turn  produce  the  perfect  fly  the  next  July. 


loit^  on  mt  ilnlture. 


The  Red  Sptoer. — This  pest  is  often  very  de- 
structive to  fuchias,  carnations  and  roses.  A  writer 
in  the  Rural  iVeJi  Yorker}  gets  rid  of  the  pest 
in  this  way :  "Take  one  dozen  sulphur  matches, 
break  ofi"  their  ends  and  turn  over  them  one  coffee- 
cup  of  boiling  water.  When  cool  to  the  touch, 
sponge  over  leaf  and  stalk  of  each  infested  plant. 
The  sulphur  impregnated  bath  is  very  efficacious  ; 
and  after  three  applications  at  the  most,  our  red- 
skinned  foes  depart  to  parts  unknown.  Pure  water 
will  not  kill  them.  A  writer  .  in  the  Horticulturist 
years  ago  announced  that  his  red  mite-ship  wore  an 
armor  water-proof,  unless  of  such  heat  as  to  kill  the 
plant  as  well  as  himself,  but  he  does  not  like  a  damp 
atmo.sphere." 


Flower-Beds. — Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture 
mentions  as  an  example  of  a  well  arranged  flower- 
bed on  the  grounds  of  Col.  Wilder,  producing  a 
pleasing  effect  by  way  of  combination  ;  one  with 
centre  conlmnjn  gColens  I'crschaffelti,  next  Oentnurea 
gymnocarpa,  and  outside  AUernethera  amcma. 


Bee-Keeplng  In  Connection  ivltb  FruK-Grow^- 
Ing. 

Ed.  Western  Pomologist  : — Of  all  rural  occu- 
pations I  know  of,  none  can  be  carried  on  together 
so  profitably  as  fruit-growing  and  bee-keeping. 
Let  us  consider  the  advantages  that  bees  de- 
rive from  the  fruit  grower  through  his  trees 
and  plants.  In  early  spring  when  bee  -  stocks 
are  very  feeble,  and  when  the  sources  from  which 
to  gather  honey  are  scarce,  the  bloom  of  the  peach 
and  plum  furnishes  honey  and  fresh  bee-bread  to  at 
once  arouse  the  bees  to  new  vigor.  The  queen  fills 
the  cells  with  brood  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The 
colony  is  fast  increasing  in  strength,  and  when  the 
moth-miller  makes  her  appearance  suflicient  bees 
are  in  the  hive  to  cover  every  part  of  the  comb, 
and  Mistress  Mischief  finds  no  empty  and  unoccu- 
pied comb  for  her  eggs.  Next  comes  the  cherry 
which  furnishes  considerable  food  for  the  bee- 
keeper. The  gooseberry,  currant  and  blackberry 
supply  more  or  less  honey-making  food  ;  strawberry 
and  blackberry  plantations  make  rich  bee  pastur- 
age. The  latter  especially,  furnishes  the  best  of 
honey  and  of  superior  flavor.  Apple  and  pear 
orchards  are  also  valuable  sources  from  which  bees 
obtain  honey  and  bee-bread.  In  the  spring  of  1867, 
while  residing  in  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  my 
bees  gathered  over  thirty-five  pound  of  surplus 
honey  per  stock  from  the  blossoms  of  apple 
orchards,  and  this  at  a  time  when  no  other  blosisoms 
worth  naming,  were  out.  "But,"  .says  one,  "can  I 
not  obtain  all  of  this,  without  being  a  fruit-grower  ? 
can  my  bees  not  go  across  the  fence  and  obtain  the 
sweets  from  the  blossoms  of  my  neighbor's 
orchard  ?"  It  is  true  bees  pay  no  regard  to  fences, 
division  lines  etc.,  but  distance  of  flight  is  an  item 
worthy  of  consideration  in  bee  economy.  Bees 
placed  under  a  tree,  obtain  the  benefits  of  its  shade, 
and  make  at  least  three  trips,  whilst  others  from  a 
distance  gather  but  two. 

Further,  what  will  you  do  to  occupy  the  balance 
of  your  time  if  you  keep  bees  only  ?  To  keep  as 
many  bees  as  may  be  to  advantage  does  not,  or 
should  not,  occupy  all  of  a  man's  attention.  Some, 
who  noticed  the  large  profits  derived  from  a  single 
stock  of  bees,  have  asked  the  question  :  Does  not 
the  time  required  to  give  proper  care  to  bees  fully 
counterbalance  this  profit?  In  order  to  give  a  sat- 
isfiictory  answer  to  this  question,  I  have  during  the 
past  year  kept  an  exact  record  of  the  time  actually 
spent  in  attending  to  my  bees,  and  the  result  shows 
3  hours  and  56  minutes  per  stock  ;  and  profit  per 
stock  in  increase  and  surplus  honey  .^36.14 ;  though 
the     past     season    was    not    very     favorable    for 
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bees.  The  bee-inaster  can  find  many  hours  to  devote 
to  some  other  occupation,  and  no  other  occupation 
seems  so  closely  allied  with  bee-keeping  as  fruit- 
growing. The  fruit-grower,  whilst  working  among 
his  plants  and  vines  or  among  his  fruits,  is  always 
where  his  bees  should  be. 

He  who  cultivates  trees  and  plants  without  bees, 
obtains  only  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  occupation. 
He  should  have  bees  to  gather  honey  from  every 
opening  flower.  Bees  perform  an  impor- 
tant service  in  the  transmission  of  pollen  from 
blossom  to  blossom  Whilst  the  honey  -  bee  is 
regarded  by  the  best  informed  horticulturists  as  a 
friend  and  co-worker,  others  charge  them  with 
damaging  some  of  the  sweeter  fruits.  If  you  exam- 
ine the  jaws  of  the  honey-bee  magnified  you  would 
at  a  glance  see  the  total  absurdity  of  such  charge. 
True,  bees  are  seen  frequently  on  ripe  grapes,  pears 
and  plums,  but  they  do  no  mischief  to  sound  fruit ; 
they  sip  the  juice  from  a  crack  or  bruise,  from  spots 
of  decay,  or  where  the  mischief  had  been  begun  by 
wasps  or  hornets ;  there  the  little  busy  bee  may  be 
seen  "gathering  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  may 
be  lost." 

E.  KeetchmEr. 

Red  Oak  Junction,  Iowa. 


Why  do  New  Snrarms  Desert  tbe  Hives? 

Ed.  Pomologist  : — I  will  give  you  a  bee  item 
that  may  be  of  some  interest  to  such  of  your  read- 
ers as  are  keeping  bees.  One  of  my  neighbors,  in 
the  summer  of  1869,  had  a  new  swarm  of  bees  come 
out  in  the  natural  way  of  swarming.  He  put  them 
into  a  new  pine  board  hive,  dressed  inside.  The 
following  day  they  left  the  hive  and  clustered  in  a 
bush  near  by.  The  swarm  was  put  back  into  the 
same  hive,  but  in  a  day  or  two  they  made  their  final 
escape  to  the  forest,  or  somewhere  else. 

Last  summer  he  put  another  new  swarm  into  the 
same  hive.  In  a  day  or  two  they  came  out  and 
were  put  back  again,  but  did  not  go  to  work.  After 
waiting  eight  or  ten  day.s,  it  occurred  to  the  owner 
that  perhaps  want  of  ventilation  was  the  cause  of 
their  inactivity.  So  he  bored  a  three-fourths  inch 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  hive.  The  bees  commenced 
work  at  once,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  the  hive  was 
full  of  comb.  May  not  this  solve  the  mystery  why 
new  swarms  of  bees  so  often  desert  the  hive  for  a 
home  somewhere  else  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
bee  keepers  to  pay  more  attention  to  ventilation? 

M.  D.  MULFORD. 

New  Provident,  Iowa. 


\oits  anir  ^hanings. 


Moisture  in  Hives. — Moisture  sometimes  gen- 
erates in  a  bee  hive  in  winter,  and  runs  down  the 
sides  to  the  entrance,  where,  coming  in  contact 
with  cold  air,  it  is  frozen,  filling  up  the  space  and 
stopping  ventilation.  Tliis  matter  should  be  looked 
to  occasionally. 


The  Cabbage  Worm. — We  invite  attention  to 
an  article  in  this  number  on  the  Cabbage  butterflj^, 
or  worm.  This  is  the  insect  that  made  such  whole- 
sale havoc  among  the  cabbages  last  season  in  many 
parts  of  the  eastern  States  and  Lower  Canada.  It 
has  spread  over  a  large  section  of  country  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
make  its  acquaintance  here  the  coming  season. 
It  will  be  well  for  those  who  like  kraut  to  be  on 
the  look  out  for  this  new  enemy. 


Pears  and  Plums — Ed.  Pomologist :  From  the 
best  of  your  knowledge  of  pears  suited  to  Iowa, 
what  varieties  would  you  recommend  for  a  small 
beginning — say  six  varieties  or  so,  divided  into 
summer,  fall  and  winter  V  Also  what  plums  of  the 
cultivated  kinds,  four  varieties  ? 

J.  C,  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa. 

Remarks. — For  Summer,  Bartlett  and  Tyson  ; 
fer  Autumn,  Flemish  Beauty,  Duchess  D.  Angou- 
leme,  Louise  Ben  De  Jersey  and  Seckel ;  for  Win- 
ter, Vicar  of  Winkfield  and  Lawrence.  Winter 
Ncllis  also  promises  well  with  us.  Of  plums,  from 
experience  so  far,  Lombard  and  the  Damson.  Were 
we  to  extend  the  list,  it  would  be  Imperial  Gage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Washington  and  Blecker's 
Gage.  We  have  eight  varieties  of  the  plum  put 
out  in  1865,  embracing  the  ones  named,  none  of 
them  promise  so  well  as  had  hoped.  Try  the 
Miner. 


Melon  Seeds.  Friend  MiUer :  —  For  years  I 
have  been  saving  seeds  of  all  the  best  melons  and 
canteloups,  which  have  accumulated  to  considera- 
ble. Such  seeds  are  good  for  any  number  of  years. 
Now  what  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  Here  is  one  sug- 
gestion :  Any  subscriber  to  the  Western  Pomol- 
GisT  who  will  i-end  a  stamped  envelope  properly 
addressed,  telling  which  kind  of  seed  they  wish,  will 
have  a  small  package  sent  to  them.  I  have  to  fur- 
nish the  packet  and  the  putting  of  them  up  ;  which 
is  a  little  trouble  and  expense,  so  that  if  any  see  fit 
to  send  an  additional  stamp  to  help  cover  it,  it  will 
not  be  objected  to,  as  before  now  I  have  found  it  a 
considerable  tax.  There  is  nothing  asked  for  tlie 
seeds,  but  if  the  outlay  for  pajicr  packages  to  put 
the  seed  in,  is  defrayed  by  the  recipients,  of  course 
it  will  be  acceptable.  Let  it  be  distinctlv  under- 
stood, liowevcr,  that  how  to  plant  and  raise  them, 
need  not  be  asked  through  letter,  as  that  can  be 
learned  through  the  Pomologist. 

Samuel  Miller,  Bluffton,  Mo. 
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Dr.  Stewart  —  Dear  Sir  :  A  neighbor,  Rev 
Ridgely,  wishes  to  put  iu  print  the  experience  of 
some  enterprising  and  successful  fruit-grower  of 
the  peninsula.  Mr.  Allison  tells  me  you  are  one 
of  t/w  peach  men  of  your  section.  We  will  regard 
it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  give  us  the  figures  in 
reference  to  your  operations,  also  of  any  others 
within  your  certain  knowledge.  The  age  and  num- 
lier  of  trees,  first  cost  of  land,  tlic  produce,  &c. 

J.  F.  M,  Eulf/dy,  M(l.  Dee.  19,  1870. 

Remarks. — The  foregoing  inquiry  should  have 
preceded  the  rei)ly  of  Dr.  Stewart  on  page  4C,  but 
was  overlooked  in  making-up. 


About  Oregon. — Ed.  Pomoloyisl :  This  day  (Dec. 
31)  is  the  last  of  1870,  and  the  weather  is  mild  and 
pleasant.  Stock  roams  in  the  pastures,  fat.  If  dis- 
posed, or  were  it  necessary,  we  might  now  plow, 
sow,  and  plant  trees.  In  looking  over  my  sale  book 
of  trees  for  tlie  last  year  or  more,  1  find  that  from 
the  15th  of  October,  18G9,  to  the  10th  of  April,  1870, 
I  dug  and  soUl  trees  from  the  nursery  every  week. 
What  other  section  of  our  great  country  can  boast 
of  a  finer  climate  than  this?  The  time  was,  when 
everything  we  had  to  export  had  to  go  by  way  of 
California,  and  she  got  the  credit  of  our  splendid 
wheat,  flour  and  bacon.  But  things  have  changed. 
We  now  have  direct  communication  with  China 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  have  wheat, 
flour,  lumber  and  other  products  to  export.  Some 
of  tlie  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  men  are  now  here 
making  arragements  to  commence  work  upon  this 
end  of  the  line. 

At  another  time  I  may  tell  you  something  about 
fruit  here.  H.  Hanson,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Pear  Blight — Another  Theory.  —  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says :  "There 
may  be  something  in  my  views  relative  to  the  neces- 
sity of  pruning  away  all  second  or  late  autumn 
grown  slioots  on  the  pear  or  apple.  Judging  from 
many  years  of  observation,  I  know  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  the  practice,  and  I  strongl}'  believe  there  is 
benefit,  if  indeed,  it  be  not  in  itself  safeguard,  in 
the  prevention  of  one  class  of  blight. 

My  view  is  that  the  late  autumn  growth  never,  or 
rarely  fully  ripens  to  perfection  ;  and  that  the  frosts 
ot  winter  bursts  and  destroys  more  or  less  of  the 
natural  tissue  and  channels  of  circulation,  leaving 
the  sap  poisoned  by  slow  decay  ;  and  as  soon  as 
vegetation  comes  in  spring,  and  the  leaf  is  grown, 
so  tliat  a  return  of  sap  toward  the  root  is  formed, 
with  tliat  flows  more  or  less  poisonous  sap,  many 
times  leaving  traces  on  its  way,  tliat  soon  increase 
with  warmth  and  circulation  until  they  exhibit 
fully  to  the  common  obscrvor  in  blackened  branch 
and  browned  foliage." 


About  Pear  Seeds. — Ed.  Pomologist:  Being  a 
reader  of  the  Pomologist,  I  wish  to  know,  through 
its  columns,  what  is  the  proper  way  to  treat  pear 
seed  to  have  success,  as  I  have  tried  it  and  cannot 
get  them  to  grow.  I  put  them  in  sand  and  froze 
them  as  apple  seed.  Also,  the  Stayman's  Summer 
Apple.  Can  I  get  a  half  dozen  cions?  I  wish  to~^ 
try  them.  Is  not  the  Wagner  more  apt  to  be  dam- 
aged by  the  borer  than  the  trees  of  other  varieties  ? 
It  is  thought  so  by  some  people  obout  here. 

H.  G".,  Springmlle,  Iowa. 

Remarks. — Pear  seeds  should  receive  the  same 
treatment  given  to  apple  seeds.  We  soak  the  seed 
ten  to  twenty-four  hours,  mix  with  saw-dust  or 
loam — in  bulk  about  two  parts  of  dust  or  loam  to 
one  of  seed.  Then  freeze,  and  keep  so  till  planting 
time.  Send  to  Dr.  Stayman  for  scions.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  Wagner  trees  in  our  orchard.  Do 
not  see  as  the  borer  is  partial  to  them. 


Ed.  Pomglgist  :  We  are  having  a  very  fine  win- 
ter as  usual.  About  two  weeks  of  December  the 
weatlier  was  cold  and  clear.  January  so  far  has 
been  perfect  spring.  Tree  planting  is  going  on 
briskly  and  the  farmers  are  putting  in  spring  grain. 
I  have  some  fear  that  the  warm  weather  will  swell 
the  fruit  buds  and  expose  them  to  frost  that  we 
may  have  in  March.  Your  journal  is  liked  by 
every  one  I  show  it  to.    Success  to  it. 

N  A.  B.  Roberts. 

Walla  Walla,  WasJdngton  T.  Jan.  25,  1871. 


The  Soulard  Crab. — Ed.  Pomologist:  Permit  me 
through  your  journal  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the 
Soulard  Crab.  Though  decidedly  a  poor  apple  to  eat 
from  the  hand,  as  a  culinary  fruit  it  has  but  few  if 
any  equals,  and  is  worthy  a  place  in  all  gardens. 
The  fruit  I  deem  equal  to  the  quince,  and  in  use 
from  November  till  May.  The  tree  a  strong  grower, 
bears  young,  and  good  yearly  crops.  Every  family 
should  have  a  tree  or  two.        Peter  M.  Gideon. 

Eredsior,  Minn. 


Calieornia  Figs.  —  The  Calaveras  Chronicle 
says  Victor  Partroon  of  the  Esperanza  ranch  has 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  this  fall,  1,500  pounds  of 
dried  figs  of  a  superior  quality,  which  brought 
from  15  to  18  cents  per  pound.  Also  two  tons  of 
dried  plums,  which  sold  readily  for  30  cents — all 
by  himself.  This  result  shows^what  a  little  energy 
may  do,  in  utilizing  the  surplus  products  of  our 
orchards  and  .small  fruit  nurseries. 


Asparagus  prom  Seed.  —  The  Gardener's 
Monthly  says :  "It  has  been  argued  that  asparagus 
will  not  come  true  from  seed,  but,  like  rhubarb,  it 
can  be  propagated  true  oniy  by  division  of  the 
roots.  There  is  no  reason  why  varieties  of  aspara- 
gus may  not  do  as  well  from  seed  as  peas  or  beans." 
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Honey  liocnst  for  Hedge. 

We  have  often  recommended  the  Honey  Locust 
for  hedging,  under  an  honest  conviction  of  its  great 
value  as  a  hedge  plant.  We  have .  seen  it  in  hedge 
rows  in  different  stages  of  growth,  from  transplant- 
ing to  the  perfect  hedge,  and  feel  assured  that  it  is 
the  very  best  plant  within  our  knowledge  for  grow- 
ing live  fence  in  a  climate  where  the  Osage  is  at 
all  tender.  -  Last  fall,  Mr.  ■  Meehan,  editor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Monthly,  paid  a  visit  to  the  extensive 
nurseries  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Among  other  objects 
of  interest  that  attracted  his  attention  was  a  hedge 
of  Honey  Locust,  and  of  which  he  says : 

"A  feature  of  the  nursery  of  which  Mr.  S.  is  justly 
proud,  is  a  hedge  of  Honey  Locust,  along  the  turn- 
pike road,  bounding  his  nursery.  It  is  strange  that 
'  such  examples  as  is  before  the  public,  showing  how 
cheap  a  live  hedge  is — how  beautiful  they  are — how 
easy  they  are  managed — how  really  protective  in 
their  character  instead  of  the  'get  over  me  if  you 
please'  look  of  a  post  and  rail  fence — should  have  so 
little  effect.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  whole  world 
delighted  to  spend  money  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  have 
nothing  to  show  for  the  money  spent.  The  Honey 
Locust  is  an  admirable  plant  for  cold  climates,  and 
is  far  better  than  any'other  plant  where  the  soil  is 
rather  poor  or  thin.  There  is  one  advantage  in  the 
Honey  Locust  which  no  other  plant  has.  The  Osage 
Orange,for  instance,  has  thorns  on  its  young  growth, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  them, — but  thorns  come  out 
of  the  old  wood  of  the  Locust,  and  continue  to  come 
out  year  after  year, — branching  and  growing  sim- 
ply as  thorns,  and  nothing  will  ever  dare  to  go 
through  a  hedge  of  this  plant  even  though  there 
should  be  a  tolerably  large  gap  invitingly  open." 


Grass  Sked  for  the  Lawn. — Barry  says  "Redtop 
is  the  best  grass  for  a  lawn,  about  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Fifty  pounds  will  be  sufficient 
if  the  seed  be  clean  and  good,  which  it  seldom  is. 
Some  people  recommend  white  clover,  say  one- 
fourth,  to  be  mixed  with  red  top,  and  this  does  very 
well,  but  I  prefer  the  pure  red-top.  Early  in  the 
spring  is  the  best  time  for  seeding  a  lawn." 


Heading  off  the  Borer. — A  writer  in  the 
Canadian  Parmer  says  one  mode  of  doing  this  is 
to  rub  the  trees  ovor  with  common  soap,  soft-soap 
will  do  very  well — early  in  June,  just  before  the 
beetles  lay  their  eggs.  Another  mode  suggested,  is 
to  plaster  over  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a  thick 
mixture  of  cow-dung  and  clay ;  this  is  said  to  pre- 
vent the  egress  of  the  insect,  and  cause  it  to  die 
underneath.  Thinks  it  would  also  prevent  the 
eggs  being  laid  on  the  tree,  or  at  any  rate  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  newly  hatched  grub  in  his  at- 
tempts to  penetrate  the  bark. 


European  Larch. — In  confirmation  of  what  we 
have  previously  said  of  the  European  Larch  being 
a  rapid  growing,  durable  and  valuable  tree,  suc- 
ceeding well  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  we  re- 
ceived some  very  fine  samples  for  transplanting,  of 
Mr.  Robert  Douglass,  Waukegan,  111,  who  grows  it 
and  evergreens  more  extensively  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  United  States  or  perhaps  Europe,  with  a 
specimen  cut  from  the  butt  of  a  tree  fifteen  years  old, 
which  grew  in  blue  grass  sod  on  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
A.  R.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove,  Lee  Co.,  111.,  which 
measures  nearly  thirty-four  inches  in  circumference 
and  over  twenty-one  inches  being  solid,  red,  dura- 
ble wood  of  fine  grain,  almost  equal  to  the  best  of 
Red  cedar. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  rapid  grovrth  and 
quality  of  the  tree,  and  it  should  be  more  extens- 
ively planted  as  a  forest  tree  than  any  other  we  can 
now  name. — Associate  Editor. 

Keeping  Cider  Sweet. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Warsaw,  111.,  Horticultural  Society  held  January 
25th,  among  other  things  the  question  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  keeping  cider  sweet  was  talked  up. 

Mr.  Hoppe  produced  a  specimen  of  very  fine 
cider,  and  of  a  clear  color,  treated  as  follows ;  To  a 
barrel  of  cider,  first  allowed  to  ferment  two  days, 
he  added  a  bottle  of  chloride  of  lime,  previously 
dissolved  in  cider,  the  whole  was  then  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  barrel  four  days,  when  it  was  racked 
off.  President  Hammond  also  presented  a  speci- 
men of  very  good  cider  but  not  so  clear  in  color  as 
Mr.  Hoppe's,  treated  in  a  different  manner  as  fol- 
lows :  To  a  barrel  of  cider,  first  allowed  to  ferment 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  heated  and  skimmed, 
and  racked  off,  he  added  a  pound  of  pulverized 
mustard  seed,  two  pounds  of  raisins,  and  a  half 
pound  of  cinnamon  bark.  Another  process  by  Mr. 
Hammond  was  to  merely  heat  and  skim  the  cider 
either  before  or  after  fermenting  which  made  a 
very  pleasant  and  agreeable  drink. 


Make  Trees  Branth  Low. — The  Horticulturist 
says  train  your  pear  trees  for  garden  and  field  use 
so  they  will  branch  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  cnumeAtes  the  following 
advantages  for  doing  so  ;  "It  is  easy  to  trim  and 
gather  the  fruit;  falling  fruit  is  little  injured;  all 
liranches  being  sturdj',  will  not  be  strained  by 
overbearing  or  overiveight  of  fruit;  soil  will  be 
kept  shaded  and  moist ;  trunk  will  be  protected 
from  the  scorching  sun." 


The  Baldwin  Apple. — A  New  Hampshire  fruit 
grower  says  that  his  experience  in  fruit  growing 
extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  j'ears,  that  if 
lie  had  to  set  out  a  dozen  trees  on  his  farm  now, 
ten  of  them  at  least  would  be  the  Baldwin. 
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T^  T-?  TT'  TT'  ^  T  T 

FOR   SPRING    OF    1871. 

The  largest  and  mo:;t  complete  f^tock  iu  the  Uuited  Statey. 
Catalogues  mailed  prepaid,  as  follows; 
No.  1,  Descriptive  catalogue  of  fruits,  10  cts. 


No.  2, 
No.  3, 
No.  4. 
No.  5. 


oraameutal  trees,  &c.  10  cts. 
'*         greenhouse  plants,  &c.  10  cts. 
wholesale,  2  cts. 

catalogue  of  bulbs  published  Aug.  1st,  2  cts. 
ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 
Mouut  Hope  Nurseries, 
[Established  ISIU.]  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

No.  2-3m. 

New   and    Beautiful    Plants, 

FOR  1871, 

We  oft'er  a  vt^ry  large  slock,  comprising  all  the  novelties  iu 
iireeu  Honae,  Hot  House  and  Bedding:  Plants. 

New  descriptive  and  illustrated  ciitalngue  with  fine  colored 
plates,   ready  Feb.  1.    To  our  customers  free ;  to  others  10 

[Established  IMO.l  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

No.  2-2m.  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Herb,  Tree  and 
Shrub,  and  Evergreen  Seeds,  prepaid  by 
mail,  with  directions  for  culture.  Twenty 
five  different  Packets  of  either  Class  for 
$1.00.    The  six  classes  $5.00. 

40,000  lbs.  Evergreen  and  Tree  Seeds;  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry, 
&c. ;  Grass  Seeds;  Beet,  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Onion,  Squash, 
Turnip,  and  all  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  in  small  or  large 
quantities  ;  also  Small  Fruits.  Stocks.  Bulbs,  Shrubs.  Roses, 
Verbenas,  &c.,  by  mail,  prepaid.  New  Golden  Banded  Japan 
Lily,  50c.  Priced  descriptive  catalogue  sent  to  any  plain 
address,  gratis.  Agents  wanted.  Wholesale  list  to  agents, 
clubs  and  the  tr.ade.    Seeds  on  commision. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Ware- 
house,  Plymouth,  Mass.    Established  in  18-12. 

No.  •2-2m. 

PERSIMMON   SEED! 

U50  PER  POUND. 

(  WcrranteiJfrc.-^h  tend  good.) 
Have  just  iysuod  our  ucw 

^      SEE3D    LIST 

containing  liist  of  evergreen  and  tree  seeds  ;  t-cnt  with  Re- 
tail Price  List  of  Nursery  Stock,  Free. 

Apple  trees,  grapevines,  elms,  maples,  chestnuts  and 

in  quantity  and  at  reasonable  prices 
Correspondence  invited. 

A.  BRYANT,  Jr., 

(Wholesale  list  to  the  Trade.)  Princeton,  Ills. 

No.  2-tf. 

Transcendent  Cra"b. 

We  have  a  large  etock  of  this  finest  and  best  of  all  Siberian 
crabs.  Price  at  wholesale  only  $8.00  per  hundred,  2  years. 
Leading  Iron  Clad  Apple  trees,  2  years,  $7.00  per  hundred. 
Evergreens,  hardy  shrubs,  small  fruits  and  all  stock  needed 
by  Iowa  farmers  at  like  low  rate?::. 

FARMERS  SEND  IN  YOUR  DIRECT  ORDERS ! ! 


$1. 


Addresi 


JOSEPH  li.  BUBD  Sc  Co., 

Shellsburg,  Iowa. 


CHARLESTON  NURSERY. 

Our  spring  catalogue  of  Roses,  Geraniums  &c.,  ia  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  We  send  out 
most  all  kinds  of  Roses,  as  well  as  all  bedding  plants  in  pots, 
thereby  insuring  their  safe  arrival  by  espress^at  all  points  on 
railroads..    Addrees, 

No.  2-3m.  Charleston,  Colea  county,  111. 


Th'.-se  ^lili'iidid  white  oats,  are  uiiduul»(<'dly  tlu^ 

BEST,  HEAVIEST  AND  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  OATS 

in  cultivation,  weighiug  from  44  to  60  lbs  to  the  bushel,  and 
producing  with  fair  cultivation  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  Straw 
strontj  and  heavy,  having  everyhiug  that  is  desirable  for  oats. 
1  bushel  including  new  sack  $3.00;  2  bushels  with  new  sack 
$5.50;  4  tt>  sucks  by  mail  $1.00.     Address, 

W.  C.  UAIVIPTOJV, 

No.  2-2m.  Mt.  Victory,  Hardin  county,  O.' 


BROOK  GROVE  NURSERY 

>/a  niile  west  of 

SALEM,   HENRY  COUNTY,  IOWA. 

Cherry  stocks  from  Black  Morello  seed,  one  year  old  at 
$10  per  M.  Also  two  year  old  apple  trees  for  sale  at  $10  per 
100;  varieties  which  have  proved  hardy  and  good  bearers 
after  20  to  30  years  testing. 

Also  grafted  cherry  trees  at  from  §20  to  $2-5  per  100. 

Orders  Solicited  and  Promptly  Filled 

By  the  proprietor. 
No.  2-2m. 

CULTIVATOR'S  GUIDE 

TO   THE 

Flovve,r   and   Kitchen  Garden. 

25tli  Edition.  This  work  is  now  too  well  known  to 
need  full  description;  it  contains  120  pages  Beautifnlly 
Illustrated,  with  over  two  hundred  engravings  of  Flovvera 
and  Vegetables.    Also 

TWO  SPLENDID   COLORED   LITHOGRAPHS 

which  have  been  prepared  at  great  expense.  Over  2,000  vari- 
eties of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  embracing  novelties  both 
foreign  and  American,  fully  described,  to  which  is  added  a 
descriptive  list  of  new  and  rare  Gladiolus,  Lilies,  etc.  This 
work  has  been  published  regardless  of  expense,  and  as  Mr. 
Bartlett,  the  well-known  Agriculturist  of  New  Hampshire 
expresses,  "is  far  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
before  issued  by  the  American  press."  Our  custom  has  been 
to  charge  for  this  work  to  all  but  our  customers,  but  we  find 
that  nearly  all  receiving  it  become  so,  and  we  have  con- 
cluded to 

8EWD  IT  FREE  TO  APPLICANTS 

upon  receipt  of  two  stamps. 


Address 
AVASHBURN  &  Co., 
Boston,  JUass. 


No.  a-mo. 


EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS 

Ol^ered  to  those  wanting  Evergreens,  from  Forest  or  one 
and  two  years  transplanted,  consisting  of  American  White 
and  Black  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  White  and  Red  Pine,  Hem- 
lock, Larch,  Birch,  Sugar  Maple,  &c.,  *fcc.,  and 

AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST. 

Full  instructions  sent  with  all  orders  for  treatment  when 
requested. 
20,000  (two  Years  from  forest)  White  Pluea. 
For  full  particulars  send  for  Price  List.    Address 

S.  X,.  KEITH, 
Palatine,  Cook  Co.  Ills. 
No.  2-tf. 
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Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  anil  plants,  at 
wholesale  and  retail.    Send  for  Catalogues. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 
Naperville,  111. 

Timber,  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 

Naperville,  111. 

"Ow'^aa^C/  Co\vv\.\.\^  "^vvvscYves. 

2,000,000  Evergreens ;  Arborvita?^  Balsam  Fir,  Hem- 
lock, Norway  Spruce,  Austrian  Pine,  White  Pine,  etc., 
mostly  grown  from  seed  on  our  own  grounds.    Send  for 


list  of  prices. 


LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 
Naperville,  111. 


A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  Greenhouse  and 
Bedding  out  plants,includiug  many  new  and  rare  plants. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogues. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 
Naperville,  111. 


KO@x:s:   ROSES  11  kose©::: 

By  the  dozen,  loa  1,000,  or  10,000,  of  leading  choice  va- 
rieties.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 
Naperville,  111. 

10,000  Dahlia  roots,  comprising  over  100  varieties  and 
nearly  every  shade  and  hue.    Seni  for  Catalogue. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 
Naperville,  111. 

100,000  Verbenas,  of  all  colors.    Geraniums,  the  best 
collection  at  the  west.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 
Naperville,  111. 


A  splendid  collection  of  Plants  for  Hanging  Baskets, 
Rock-work,  or  for  growing  on  trellises.  Si»nd  for  Cata- 
logue. LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 

Naperville,  111. 

'Ow'Voia.C/    CiO\X\V\,V^    "^WYSC/YVd?,. 

Plants  by  mall.    Send  for  Catalogue  containing  list  of 
plants,  such  as  Roses,  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  <ic.,  that  wo 
offer  at  low  prices,  securely  packed,  and  postage  paid. 
LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 
Naperville,  111- 

"Ow"Voia,a    CoUW\V^    "^\XYS6/YVC-S. 

If  you  wish  (o  purchase  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  or  Plants 

If  you  wish  to  ornament  your  grounds. 

If  you  wish  plants  for  your  Greenhouse  or  Con- 
servatory, 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  anything  in  the  nursery  line, 
either  at  wholesale  or  retail,  be  sure  and  send  your  or- 
ders to  the  DuPage  County  Nurseries.  Catalogues  fur- 
nished on  application. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO^, 
Naperville,  III. 


FOR  THE  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Gia!*s  Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Evergreens,  Plants.  Roses,  Dah- 
lias, Verbeuae.  Gladiolus,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  As- 
paragus Roots,  Early  Potatoes,  Onion  Sets,  Books, 
Implements,  Ac. 

New  Plants  and  Seeds,    1871. 

Dreefs  Garden  Calendar,  for  1871;  containing-  full  descrip- 
tive lists  of  the  above,  (144  pages,)  heantifidly  illustrated  ivitk 
engravings  and  colored  2)lat€,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp. 

Dealers  sttpplteo  on  liberal   terms.      A  wholesale  cata- 
logue (for  Dealers  only)  will  be  mailed  on  application. 
Address  HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New^  Seedling  Verbena! 

WHITE  UNIQUE. 

Large  Form  and  Truss,  Long  stem,  Good  Redder,  Profuse 
bloomer,  aud  Very  Fragrant.  Sent  by  Mail,  35  Cents. 
Sent  with  other  Verbenas  at  30  cents  per  plant. 

Testimonial  from  77iomas  Archer^  St.  Joseph. 

Lake  Shore  Nursery,  April  25,  1870. 
Messrs.  Hubbard  &  Davis. 

Gents:— The  200  Verbenas  came  i'  good 
order,  and  are  certainly  the  most  healthy,  stocl'tj  plants  I  ever 
saw.  Address  Hubbaiid  &  Davis. 

No.  1,  tf  Detroit,  Michigan. 


"V  I  o  ic  '  s 
FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1871. 


The  First  Edition  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thous- 
and copiL-s  of  VieR's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds 

and  Floral  Guide,  is  published  and  ready  to  send  oat— 
lUU  pages,  and  an  Engraving  of  almost  every  desirable  Flow- 
er and  Vegetable.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  pa- 
per illustrated  with  Three  Hundred  fine  Wood  Engravings, 
and  Two  beautiful 

COLORED  PLATES. 

The  most  beatiful  and  the  most  instructive  Floral  Guide  pub- 
lished. A  G£R]fIA.!V  EDITION  published,  in  all  other 
respects  simihir  to  the  English. 

.Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
without  application.  Sent  to  all  others  who  order  them  for 
Ten  CentSj  which  is  not  half  the  cost.    Address 


No.  1.    2  mo. 


JAMES  VICK. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Miner  Plum  Trees, 

AND  CIONS  FOR  SALE. 
Leadiug    Varieties    of    Western     Apple    Treec. 

EVERGREENS,  WHITE  PINE  SEEDLINGS, 
At  the  Evergreen  Hill  Nursery, 

SABULA,  lOTTA. 

A.  GIDDINGS,  Proprietor. 
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STOP  AND   READ   Tlllf^  ! 

Grape  Tines  of  Highest  Quality. 

■  For  Sale  at  Lowest  Kales  for  Cash. 

EUMELAN,  ASSAWAMPSETT,  WALTER,  MAKTIiA, 
SALEM,  UELAWAKE,  ION  A,  ISIiAELLA,  and  all  first-clas« 
kiiulH.  For  $5,  I  will  s.-iiil  iiiio  Vine  i-aeh  of  thu  kinils  above 
named,  and  one  ixiimil  ol' Early  Kuil;  Potato.  For  $W,  I  will 
send  two  Vines  each  of  the  kinds  above  named,  and  half  a 
dozen  plants  of  the  We^^lchesler  Black  Cap  Ra.-<pherry— the 
most  prodncti\e  Raspberry  in  the  world. 

EARLY  KING  POTATO, 

$1  per  pound — fi .  e  pountls  for  $4. 

For  earliness  and  quality,  this  Potato  stands  ahead.  Please 
order  this  fall  and  get  I  he  best  seed.  The  Vin<»  and  Plants  I 
otl'er  are  all  first-class,  and  \vill  be  sold  cheap  for  cash. 

WeHtcbeHter  Black  Cap  Raspberry  Plants- 
cheap.    J^"My  motto  is,  "Not  lo  be  undersold." 

Send  nie  your  orders  for  $5  or  l?ll]  worth  of  VINES  and 
PLANTS,  and  they  will  receive  prompt  alteulion.  Custom- 
ers liberally  dealt  with.    Send  for  Circulars,  and  address 

OTIS  xiatkhahi, 

LAKEVILLE,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 


ALL  THE  NEW  GRAPES! 

MARTHA,  EL'MELAN,  ARNOLDS  NEW  HYBHIDS, 
Othello,  Cornucopia,  Bryaul.  Autuchun,  jiud  Canada;  Walter. 
Una.  Cottaj^e,  Black  Hawk,  Salem,  Iline,  Telegraph.  Lorain, 
'  Weekawken,  &c..  &c.  Also,  a  spleedid  f;tock  of  Delawares, 
Concords,  Hartford:?,  Ive?;.  all  Rogers'  Hybrids,  Allen's  llyb- 
ride,  Norton's  Virginia.  Rebecca,  Diana,  and  all  other  valua- 
ble kindi*.  Also,  Blackberries,  Raspberries.  Ciirrunts, 
Strawberries.  Gooseberries,  &c.  Also,  a  fine  stock  of  Green- 
house and  Bedding  Plants,  Roses,  Verbenas,  Geraniums, 
Shrubs  and  Flowers  and  Foliage  Plants  in  great  variety. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  new  white  grape, 
MAkTHA,  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  white  grape  ever 
offered  to  the  public. 

Send  two  3-cent  stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List,  to  GEO.  AV.  CAiflPAElil-, 

nol-tf.  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Native  Evergreens 

FROM  THE   FOREST, 

For    the    Spring    of     1871. 

At  the  following  liOtr  PFices,  by 

SAMUIL  IBWAEBS,  Is?., 

Green  Bay,  W^is. 
TREES   5   TO   12   INCHES: 

lOiJO.  5U00. 

White  Pine |3.00  flO.OO 

Hemlock 3.00  10.00 

Arbor  Vitw 3.00  10.00 

Balsam  Fir 4.00  17.50 

.American  Spruce 5.00  33.50 

Red  or  Norway  Pine 5.00  33.50 

American  Larch 3.50  10.00 

Trees  from  20  to  30  inches:  White  Pine,  Hemlock  and  Ar- 
bor Vita?,  ffi.OO  per  1,000;  Balsam  Fir,  Red  or  Norway  Pine 
and  American  Spruce,  $8,00  per  l,00fi;  American  Larch,  fJi.OO 
per  1,000;  packed  and  delivered  to  forwarder,  after  which  our 
responsibility  ceases. 

TEinBffS    C3.A.SIXZ,    OH.    C.   O.    X3. 

Address 

SAMUEL  EDWARDS,  Jr., 

"0  1-2  mo.  GREEN  BAY,  WISCONSIN. 


MOUND  HILL  NURSERY. 

Two  and  a  lutlf  mUes  7101  th  of  tlie   CUy  Fost-Qgiae,  on  Ike 
Polk  CUy  Jivad, 


I  have  ft  few  thousands  of  one  and  two  year  old  Apple  Trees 

for  sale,  all'of  which  may  be  bought  in  lots  to  suit  purchas- 
ers, al  great  bargains.  The  stock  of  apple  trees  consists  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  such  as  GRIMES'  GOLDEN,  BEN  DAVIS 
WAGNER,  WINESAP,  FAMEUSE,  JONATHAN,  and  other 
popular  varieties—a  large  stock,  .3,000  to  5,000  being  Grimes' 
Golden  and  Ben  Davis.  I  also  have  a  small  stock  of  the 
Tetofski. 

A    FINE    STOCK    OF 

Miner,  Lombard  and  other  Plums.  A  few  Tetofski  Apple 
trees.  Transcendent,  Hislop,  and  Red  and  Yellow  Siberian 
Crab  Api>les.  Also  Cherry  and  Pear  trees.  Grape  Vines, 
White  Grape  and  other  varieties  of  the  Currant— Black  Cap, 
Philadelphia  and  other  varieties  of  the  Raspberry— Kittatinny 
and  other  varieties  of  the  Blackberry— Roses,  Dahlialis  and 
all  other  ornamentals,  both  trees  and  shrubs — and  EVER- 
GREENS. All  of  which  is  first  quality  stock,  and  will  be 
sold  at 

EXCEEDIiyOLY   L,OW   PRICES! 

IW  APPLE  ROOT  GRAFTS-A  few  thousands  on  one  and 
two  year  old  roots,  and  cions  cut  fi'om  bearing  trees.  Also 
PEAR  GRAFTS.  ' 


Des  Moines,  January,  1S71. 


mARK  miLIiER. 


GRIMES'   GOLDEN. 
Th©   @]?©at    American  Apple 

The  Original  Tree  is  over 

80    'X'SS.A.Xl.S    OXaX}. 

Having  Fruited  annually  for 

7S    •X'JES.A.It.13, 


Trees,  Scions,  and  Root  Grafts  for  sale.     Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  Circulars.  Address, 

S.  B.  MARSHALL, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Box  2I7S. 


no  1-3  mo. 


Fancy  Poultry  For  Sale  Cheap. 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY  of  the  following  kinds: 

Dark  Brahmas,  JiS.OO  per  pair— $,S.00  per  trio. 
Grey  Dorkings,  $6.00  per  pair— fS.OO  per  trio. 
Champion  Clipper  Game,  $6.00  per  pair. 
Black  Breasted  Red  CJame,  86.00  per  pair. 
Sumatra  Game,  $7.00  per  pair— $10.00  per  trio. 
Silver  Hamburgs,  $.5.00  per  pair— $7.00  per  trio. 
Black  Poland,  $5.00  per  pair— $7.00  per  trio. 
Houdau,  $10.00  per  pair— $14.00  per  trio. 
Creve  Cours,  $10.00  per  pair— $14.00  per  trio. 
La  Felche,  $10.(X)  per  pair— $11.00  per  trio. 

Warranted  pure  blood,  and  second  to  none  in  America. 
Cash  with  orders.    Please  address, 

OTIS  TINKHAra, 

Lakeville,  Plymouth  Co..  Mass. 

§©¥'©i]its?  Tli)@)6i)saiii)dl 

TW'O.  1  APPLE  GRAFTS,  at  $8.00  per  M.     In  lots  of  10,000 
-■■'     at  $0.00  per  M.     Forest  Evergreen  Seedlings  from  60 
cts.  to  $3.00  per  1,000. 
|3^~Correspondeuce  solicited. 

CEO.  H.  TVEEiIiS, 

Ang^sta,  lU. 
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NURSERYMEN  &  FRUIT  GROWERS,  ATTENTION. 


Concord,  Ives'  Seedling,    Hartford    Prolific,    Perkins'    Delaware,  Rogers' 

Hybrids, 


And  other  popular  vaiieties  of  GKA.I»E   VINES,  1,  2  and  3  years  old,  for  sale  singly  or  by  the  thousand. 

r^r\   r\/\r\    /^iTrkT»r» t-»+      QiicVi^c       Mostly  of   the  following    kinds:    White  Grape.  VereailleB,  Cherry, 
OUjVJL»U    V.^U.llclIll.    JjUalieSj    Imperial  White,  Victoria,  Prince  Albert  and  White  Provence. 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries  and  Strawberries, 

The  most  reliable  and  popular  varieties.    THOUSANDS. 

Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

A  LARGE    STOCK. 

ROSES,  DAHLIAS,  PEONIES,  &c,  BULBS  IN  VARIETY. 
GRAPE  CUTTINGS  BY  THE  100  OR  100,000  AT  LOWEST  RATES !  ! 

CCJBRANX  CUTTINGS    PER    1,000    OR    100,000    AT    mUCH    EiESS   THAN    USUAI.    RATES. 

Mountain,  Downing,  Smith's  American  and  Houghtou  Seedling  Gooseberry  cuttings  by  the  100  or  10,00. 

REA'S   MAMMOTH   QUINCE   CUTTINGS   PER   100    OR   1000. 

Cuttings  Of  the  newer  varieties  of  Weigela,  Dciitzia,  Japan  Qiiinee  and  ^yringa. 

Also  AbOle,  Lombardy  Poplar,  Weeping  Willow,  and  othe  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  usually  growu 
from  flattings  by  the  100  or  by  the  1000,  at  half  the  usunl  rates.    7.5,0011  pear  scions  from  young  bearing  trees. 
^r-Send  for  Wholesale  and  Retail  Price  List  to 


No.  2-2mo. 


Robert  Scott, 

LA.  PORTE,  IIVO. 


And  European 

LARCH  SEEDLINGS ! ! 

Ten  Million  Evergreen  seedlings  1,  2  and  3  years  old.  Ten 
Million  European  Larch  seedlings  1  and  2  years  old.  Trans- 
planted Evergreens,  European  Mountain  Ash  seedlings. 
100.000  very  fine,  first  class  Pear  Stocks. 

All  of  the  above  are  grown  from  seeds  on  our  own 
grounds. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  importers  to  the  fact  that 
ours  is  much  superior  to  imported  stock;  and  transplanted  in 
the  Western  States  the  past  hot,  dry  season  with  better  suc- 
cess than  Apple  root-grafts,  and  most  deciduous  seedlings, 
while  imported  Evergreen  seedlings  were  almost  an  entire 
failure. 

Apple,  Pear,  Evergreen  and  European  Larch  seeds  by  the 
oz.,  lb,  or  100  lbs. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  DOUGLAS.&  SONS, 

Wauiegan,  III. 

Ko.  1— Sm. 


To  Farmers  &  Gardeners 

If  the  Garden  Seeds  you  use  have  proved  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  stick  to  the  man  who  sells  to  you;  he  is  w-rth  encour- 
aging. If  you  have  not  found  them  fresh  and  true.  I  shall  be 
happ^  to  add  your  name  to  those  of  the  fifty  thousand  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadas,  whom  1  annually  supply  with  my  warranted 
garden  seeds.  I  raise  over  one  hundred  varieties  of  vegetable 
seed  on  my  three  farms  and  as  every  practical  farmer  and 
gardener  knows,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  who  plant  to  get 
theiv  »eei  directly frmnUwgrotiier.  I  invite  special  attention 
to  my  Cabbage,  Onion  and  Squash  seed.  My  large  vegetable 
and  flower  seed  catalogue,  abounding  with  engravings,  sent 
free  to  all. 

JAS.  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

uo2-2mo 


OIL   PAPSR. 

(  Will  Shed  Water  and  Dampness.') 
For  packing  Plants,  Vines,  &,c  ,  by  mail ;  covering  jars,  bot- 
tles, &c.,  and  for  many  other  uses.  It  is  used  for  sketching, 
drawing  and  tracing;  beingtransparent.it  gives  a  clear  out- 
line of  the  object  to  he  traced.  Valuable  for  Teaching  in 
Schools  or  Families.  Sis  cents  per  sheet,  $4.50  per  100,  by 
mail.    Size  3ix3U.     Send  for  sample.    ' 

GRAFTING  W^AX 

Of  first  quality  for  Nurserymen  and  Grafters.   Also  inl  pound, 
Vi  pound  and  "-4  pound  cakes,  with  directions  for  retailing. 

CRANBERRY  PLANTS, 

A  Speciality,  (rooted,)  by  mail,  50  cents  per  100. 

CRANBERRY    CUE.TURIST, 

Giving  all  the  information  necessary  for  successful  planting — 
Soil,  Culture,  Varieties.    Illustrated.     Price  20  cts.,  by  mail. 


Nol-lm. 


P.  TROWBRIDGE, 

Milford,  Conn. 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Squash. 

I  have  written  three  works  ou  the  cultivation  of  thesa  vege- 
tables. The  works  abound  incngraviugs.  and  go  into  all  the 
minute  details  so  valuable  for  the  beginner. — completely 
exhausting;  the  subject.  Each  treatise  sent  by  mail  for  36 
cents.        ^JAS.  J.  H,  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

no2-2mo 

Orchards  Cheap  ! 

jnn  nnn  Nice,  light,  three  year  and  two  year  old  Apple 
iUUfUUU  Trees,  small  but  straight,  and  perfectly  sonnd  and 
healthy.  Best  Western  varieties  at  810  per  100.  $80  per  1.000. 
packed  and  delivered  on  the  cars.  Also,  Fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Evero:reens,tfcc„  very  cheap 
for  cash.  Send  for  free  price  list.  Address 
no2-3mo  D.  B.  WIER,  Lacon,  111. 
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MARK  MILLER, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  -  -  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DR.  J.  STAYMAN, 
Atsociaie  Editor,  -  -  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


Terms.— Single  copy,  $1.50.  Five  copies,  $6.00.  Ten  cop- 
icB,  $11.00.  Twenty  copies  and  upwards,  $1.00  per  copy.  An 
extra  copy  to  tlie  Agent,  without  regard  to  size  of  club. 

ADTBKTISING  KATES. 

Three-fourth  inch,  first  insertion,  $2.50.  Each  subsequent 
Insertion,  $1.25. 

One  inch,  first  insertion,  $3.50.  Each  subsequent  inser- 
tion, $1.50.  , 

One-fourth  column,  first  insertion,  $6.00.  Each  subse- 
quent insertion,  $4.00. 

One-half  column,  first  insertion,  $9.00.  Each  subsequent 
insertion,  $6.00. 

One  column,  first  insertion,  $12.00.  Each  subsequent  in- 
sertion, $8.00. 

For  a  longer  continua';ce  than  three  months,  a  reasona- 
ble reduction  will  be  made  on  the  above  rates. 

Fifty  per  cent,  will  be  added  to  the  above  rates  when  set 
double  measure. 

^'"It  should  be  observed  by  advertisers  that  our  columns 
are  much  wider  than  those  of  news  and  agricultural  papers 
generally. 


Shonid  Trees  be  Pruned  1    Article  3. 

By  the  Associate  Editob. 


Having  in  our  former  article  briefly  considered 
the  leading  functions  of  vegetable  life,  and  the  rela- 
tion they  hold  to  each  other  and  external  objects, 
we  shall  now  contemplate  the  application  of  those 
principles  in  practice. 

As  every  plant  has  a  particular  form  and  growth 
endowed  upon  it  by  nature,  and  the  iiids  and  foliage 
control  its  growth,  they  should  be  preserved  unmo- 
lested, that  they  can  perform  their  duty. 

We  must  admit  that  nature  has  endowed  every 
plant  with  a  particular  form  of  growth,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  its  health,  longevity  and  productiveness ; 
else  nature  is  a  failure  in  impressing  it  with  pecu- 
liarities which  arc  inimical  to  its  existence.  This 
conclusion  we  cannot  admit,  for  vegetable  life  has 
had  a  primary  existence  and  fulfilled  its  functions 
independent  of  man. 

Therefore  the  pruning  of  a  tree  is  inexpedient 


because  it'has  a  restraining  influence  and  changes  its 
natural  form  and  growth  to  that  of  the  caprice  of 
man.  Restraining  the  sphere  of  vegetable  action 
by  whatever  process  has  a  deliterious  tendency  and 
hasten  its  destruction.  Consequently  pruning 
should  be  used  only  as  a  remedial  agent  in  disea.se  in 
overcoming  injuries  and  removing  unnatural  ob- 
structions and  deformities ;  instead  of  pruning  in 
health  for  form,  vigor,  lieaUh,  productiveness  and 
transplanting.  If  seeds  are  planted  in  open  space 
with  free  access  of  light  and  air  in  congenial  soil, 
they  will  grow  and  the  plants  will  assume  their 
natural  form,  and  grow  stocky  without  the  pi-unitig 
knife,  and  have  a  fine,  lively  green  color  and  be 
healthy ;  and  if  properly  transplanted  and  placed 
under  proper  cultivation  and  congenial  influences, 
they  will  arrive  at  maturity  at  a  specific  period  in 
harmony  with  their  nature,  and  be  healthy  and  live 
to  a  long  old  age.  But  if  planted  in  a  thicket  they 
will  grow  slender,  and  if  cut  back  to  make  them 
grow  stocky  it  not  only  checks  their  growth,  but 
deprives  them  of  the  ability  to  make  growth  by 
destroying  their  absorbing  surface ,  and  if  the  prac- 
tice is  often  repeated  they  loose  their  clilorophyU 
and  become  pale,  sickly  and  soon  die.  If  we 
shorten  in  or  prune  a  tree  at  transplanting,  we  rob 
it  of  its  buds,  which  are  the  germs  of  life,  and  in 
that  proportion  retard  its  growing,  and  prolong  its 
evaporation,  and  hasten  its  destruction  The  buds 
are  not  only  the  vital  principle,  but  the  terminal 
Inidi  are  essentially  necessary ;  for  without  them 
the  tree  cannot  grow  until  new  terminal  buds  are 
formed,  because  within  them  are  stored  up  the  devel- 
loped  and  matured  matter  and  vital  principle,  which 
burst  forth  into  activity  at  the  first  dawn  of  spring, 
by  the  electrical  and  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun. 
If  these  buds  are  destroyed  it  is  like  a  pump  without 
a  valve,  or  a  conductor  without  a  connection,  for 
the  tree  is  cut  off  from  the  moisture  of  the  earth 
and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  left 
standing  like  a  green  stick  drying  up  by  evapora- 
tion. That,  the  terminal  buds  are  the  first  to  start 
into  active  growth  early  in  the  spring  can  be  veri- 
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fied  readily  by  observation. 

So  well  established  are  these  principles  in  practice 
(but  overlooked  in  their  results)  that  nurserymen 
bud  their  stocks  at  the  time  they  prune  them  or 
before  as  the  bark  will  immediately  set,  and  then 
they  will  have  to  wait  some  number  of  days  after, 
imtil  it  peels  again.  The  same  result  follows  if  we 
shorten  in  all  the  shoots  and  cut  off  the  terminal 
buds.  Here  we  have  a  positive  fact  that  an  estab- 
lished tree  in  active  growth,  refuses  to  grow  for  a 
number  of  days  by  shortening-in  or  pruning-off  its 
shoots.  Now  as  an  established  tree  can  not  grow 
for  some  time  aften  being  pruned  or  shortened-in, 
then  how  much  less  can  it  start  and  grow  when 
deprived  of  its  buds  and  brandies  at  transplanting 
when  not  well  established. 

If  we  prune  a  tree  to  give  it  form,  we  change  its 
natural  growth  and  presume  to  know  better  than 
nature  how  it  should  grow  to  fulfil  its  destiny. 
Then  we  ask  why  has  she  impressed  her  distinct 
peculiarities  of  growth  and  form  upon  every  vari- 
ety and  species.  If  nature  has  tailed  in  her  works 
which  are  unering,  how  can  fallible,  erring  man 
instruct  her?  The  simple  fact  is  we  in  our  pre- 
sumption suppose  that  we  can  do  what  she  has  failed 
to  perform  to  suit  our  fancy  and  inmgination. 

To  prune  a  tree  to  give  it  vigor  is  simply  chimer- 
ical; we  cheat  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  a  few 
ra^id  shoots  or  a  sapling  is  greater  than  the  whole 
aggregate  growth  would  have  been.  How  a  reas- 
onable person  could  w©rk  up  his  imagination  to 
believe  in  a  practice  so  contradictory  and  unphilo- 
sophical,  is  a  profound  mistery. 

When  ^  limb  or  tree  is  cut  off  the  part  below  the 
wound  does  not  grow  a  particle  until  the  top  has 
regained  its  original  circulating  capacity  j  upon 
the  same  principle  as  a  conductor  of  electricity  ;  a 
rod  whose  size  is  unequal,  its  conducting  power  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum  size,  because  the  small 
portion  of  the  rod  has  not  surface  sufficient  to  con- 
duct as  much  as  the  larger  portion.  If  we 
prune  a  tree  to  hasten  its  maturity,  we  retard  its 
circulation  and  impede  its  growth,  upon  the  same 
principle  as  working  it  on  a  dwarf  stock ;  and  a 
less  quantity  of  fruit  is  produced  early  at  the  cost 
of  the  vitality,  constitution  and  longevity  of  the 
tree.  So,  in  whatever  respect  we  restrain  the 
growth  and  natural  form  of  a  tree  to  hasten  its 
maturity  or  for  any  other  purpose  we  strike  at  its 
vitality  and  hasten  its  destruction. 


Tbe  Apple.— Its  Propagation,  No.  2. 

Bt  the  Associate  Editor. 

In  selecting  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  grafts,  it 
should  not  be  poor,  neither  very  rich,  nor  hilly,  but 
rather  level,  although  a  gentle  slope  either  way  is 
not  objectionable. 


It  should  be  clean  and  dry,  deeply  and  thoroughly 
plowed  and  pulverized,  and  made  level  by  filling  up 
the  dead  furrows  and  abrupt  irregularities. 

Have  a  flat  dibble  made  of  steel,  eight  inches  long 
in  the  blade,  two  and  one-half  inches^  wide,  and 
a  little  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  through  the 
center  of  the  blade,  the  edges  tapering  around  to  a 
point  at  the  lower  end,  then  beveled  on  each  side 
and  below,  with  a  shank  made  on  the  top  three  inch- 
es and  a  half  long,  for  a  handle,  made  at  right 
angles  with  the  blade.  The  handle  should  be  made 
of  hard  hickory  or  tough  oak,  five  inches  longf  one 
inch  and  one-eighth  in  diameter  and  a  little  larger 
at  one  end.    Grind  the  blade  smooth,  to  a  dull  edge. 

The  following  cut  shows  the  dibble  one-fourth  its 
natural  size,  and  with  the  above  description  we 
hope  will  be  fully  understood.  As  this  dibble .  is  so 
much  superior  to  any  other  for  all  purposes,  we  have 
been  particular  in  describing  it. 

Also  procure  a  strong  line,  clear  of  knots,  about 
sixty  or  seventy  yards  long,  with  two  pointed 
sticks  to  tie  on  each  end  to  set  into  the  ground  to 
hold  the  line  in  its  place.  As  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  will  work  have  everything  in  readiness 
and  commence  setting  the  grafts. 


Graft  setting  with  the  old-fashioned 
round  dibble. 


Lay  off  the  ground  with  an  alley  running  across 
the  rows  every  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  for  conveni- 
ence in  passing  through  the  nursery  in  selecting 
varieties  and  taking  them  out.  Having  on  the 
ground  a  box  of  grafts,  a  good  hand  rake,  two 
measuring  rods  three  and  one-half  feet  long,  one  at 
each  end,  (if  the  ground  is  scarce,  three  feet  will 
do,)  permanent  label-stakes,  a  small  basket  or 
bucket  to  drop  the  grafts  out  of,  and  a  bucket  of 
water.  Commence  on  one  side  of  the  first  block, 
and  stretch  the  line  to  the  alley,  tight.  Then  rake 
over  the  line,  removing  all  the  clods  to  the  damp 
earth,  keeping  the  line  straight.  Then  take  the 
grafts  out  of  the  box,  freeing  them  of  the  sawdust, 
and  dip  them  in  the  water  and  place  them  in  the 
basket,  enough  to  go  through  once.    Now  let  a  boy 
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lay  the  grafts  on  the  left  side  of  the  line,  about  ten 
inches  apart,  with  the  roots  next  the  line  and  close 
by  it.  Having  placed  the  label  stake,  with  the  name 
plainly  written  upon  it,  at  the  commencement,  take 
the  dibble  and  walk  along  upon  your  knees  with  the 
line  between  them,  push  the  dibble  down  close  to 
the  right  side  of  the  line,  and  give  it  a  slight  twist, 
which  will  make  an  open  corner.  Then  stick  the 
graft  in  its  place  with  the  left  hand  while  the  dibble 
is  in  the  ground,  and  hold  it  there  until  the  dibble 
is  withdrawn ;  then  press  it  in  again  tolerably  close 
to  the  graft,  and  by  a  twist  against  it  make  the  graft 
tirm,  leaving  but  one  bud  exposed. 

When  the  row  is  finished  come  back  and  com- 
mence again  at  the  same  end,  and  so  continue  until 
done,  commencing  the  next  variety  where  the  last 
left  off,  with  the  label  between.  Having  finished 
setting  all  the  grafts,  make  a  record  in  a  book 
of  each  kind,  and  the  number  of  each,  for  fu- 
ture reference  in  case  a  label  should  be  defaced  or 
removed. 

Cultivate  the  grafts  before  the  weeds  start,  with  a 
horse-fork  run  close  to  the  row.  Then  hand-hoe 
and  weed  as  often  as  necessary.  Stir  the  ground 
frequently  with  the  cultivator,  and  keep  it  loose 
and  clean.  Never  allow  the  weeds  to  get  the  start 
of  you,  for  the  strength  and  growth  of  the  grafts 
depend  upon  clean  and  thorough  cultivation,  as  no 
after  treatment  will  ever  restore  them. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  throw  a  light  furrow 
against  the  grafts  as  a  partial  protection  to  keep  the 
frost  from  heaving  them  out,  and  also  to  keep  the 
water  from  settling  aroung  the  young  trees. 

In  the  following  spring,  throw  the  furrow  back  in 
its  place  and  cultivate  the  ground  thoroughly,  as  in 
the  season  before.  Do  not  prune  back  the  graftsi 
or  give  them  any  other  pruning,  as  some  recom- 
mend. 

If  well  cultivated  they- will  be  fit  to  set  out  or  seU, 
as  many  prefer  them,  but  two  years  old.  We  prefer 
cultivating  them  another  season  thoroughly  before 
transplanting,  except  some  few  of  the  more  rapid 
growers,  which  may  be  set  out.  This  season,  as  be- 
fore, do  not  shorten  in,  prune  or  cut  off  any  of  the 
branches. 

Those  remaining  after  the  third  year  require  no 
cultivation  except  to  cut  out  the  weeds,  as  they  are  as 
large  as  they  should  be  to  transplant  early,  although 
they  may  be  removed  with  care  and  set  out  success- 
fully, even  of  larger  'size ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
do  so. 

Having  now  raised  the  trees  iH  the  nursery,  we 
are  ready  to  plant  the  orchard,  for  which  purpose 
we  should  select  the  most  favorable  situation.  The 
highest  dry  land  sloping  north  is  the  best.  North- 
east and  northwest  are  next,  and  the  south  the  least 
desirable — although  it  may  do  wh*n  no  other  can 
be  had. 


To  prepare  the  ground  for  planting  the  orchard, 
it  should  be  first  thoroughly  and  very  deeply 
plowed,  and  then  harrowed  smooth  and  level.  It 
may  be  planted  in  the  spring  or  fall.  In  Kansas  we 
prefer  the  fell,  but  in  extreme  latitudes  it  is  better 
to  defer  the  work  until  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  will  work.  If  done  in  the  fall  it  should  be 
soon  after  the  first  hard  killing  frost,  and  may  be  ' 
continued  as  long  as  the  ground  is  ojjen  and  the 
weather  not  freezing  cold. 

The  laying  out  and  arranging  of  an  orchard  Is  a 
very  important  operation,  and  is  seldom  properly 
done,  because  but  few  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  trees,  or  even  know 
best  how  to  obtain  and  secure  the  objects  desired. 

An  error  in  judgment  is  not  only  an  error  of  a 
lifetime,  but  that  of  a  generation,  and  can  never  be 
recalled  even  by  commencing  anew.  There  are 
many  difficulties  to  encounter  at  the  cutset :  The 
distance  trees  should  be  planted  apart  but  few  agree, 
in  fact,  many  very  widely  differ;  and  as  for  varieties, 
they  are  as  varied  as  the  different  minds.  Even  the 
laying  off  of  an  orchard,  the  depth  the  trees  should 
be  planted,  and  the  manner  it  should  be  done,  are 
not  fully  settled.  From  so  many  different  opinions 
and  state  of  confusion,  it  would  appear  to  be  pre- 
sumption to  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  system, 
order  or  harmony. 

The  number  of  trees  that  a  person  should  plant 
cannot  be  given,  for  much  depends  upon  the  means 
of  procuring  them,  the  desire  to  have  them,  and 
the  objects  in  view  in  planting  them.  For  family 
nse  but  few  varieties  are  advisable,  and  they  should 
ripen  in  succession  and  keep  up  a  supply  until  new 
fruit  comes  again.  But  for  commercial  purposes 
you  want  hardy,  productive  and  showy  red  apples 
in  their  proper  season,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
winter,  and  long-keepers.  If  convenient  to  a  good 
market  a  proper  share  might  be  summer  varieties, 
but  not  many  fall  or  sweet  apples. 


India  Rubber  for  Grafting.  —  Some  of  the 
English  gardeners  have  successfully  used  strips  of 
India  rubber  in  the  place  ol  grafting  wax,  being 
neater,  more  perfect,  and  not  soiling  the  fingers. 
Sheets  are  purchased  in  market  for  six  pence  per 
square  foot.  They  are  about  as  thick  as  brown 
paper.  They  are  obtained  of  the  manufacturers  of 
this  article  before  it  is  applied  to  muslin  and  other 
surfaces.  The  strips  cut  from  it  are  about  an  inch 
long  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  for  small  graft- 
ing, the  pieces  stretching  two  or  three  times  their 
first  length.  The  ends  adhere  when  pressed  firmly 
with  the  thumb  nail,  the  sheets  having  been  pre- 
viously washed  and  wiped  dry.  It  strikes  us  that 
these  strips  would  possess  advantages  over  bass  in 
budding,  th^  bands  yielding  with  growth  and 
preventing  cutting  into  the  bark. — Country  Oentk- 
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Tbe  American  Cbestnnt— OaltlTation. 

The  natural  scarcity  of  timber  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Western  States,  and  its  rapid  disappearance 
in  the  older-settled  portions  of  the  country— in  their  primitive  state  one  vast  forest— is  a  matter  justly 
attracting  the  attention  of 
both  agriculturists  and  manu- 
facturers. The  question  is— 
"from  whence  shall  come  the 
supply  of  timber  for  future 
generations — for  fencing,  fu- 
el, building,  and  for  manu- 
facturing purposes?"  The  on- 
ly solution  to  this  question  is, 
forest  tree  culture,  and  which 
we  are  glad  to  see  is  attract- 
ing the  attention  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject 
demands.  In  the  Eastern 
States,  much  land,  which  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  gen- 
erations, is  being  spontane- 
ously re-timbered  by  a 
growth  of  spruce,  pine, 
birch,  maple  and  other  spe- 
cies of  timber  indigenous  to 
the  country.  A  field  or  tract 
of  land  there  when  aban- 
doned by  the  farmer,  soon 
shows  a  growth  of  timber 
unaided  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Not  so  here  at  the  West.  To 
timber  our  naked  prairies, 
we  must  sow  and  plant ;  and 
to  attain  the  best  results  we 
should  go  about  it  under- 
standingly  —  know  what  is 
best  to  plant,  and  the  best 
way  to  do  it. 

Of  the  deciduous  trees,  the 
chestnut,  black,  white  and 
hickory  walnuts,  white  and 
sugar  maples,  white  ash,  elm 
and  birch  are  all  very  de- 
sirable, and  may  be  easily 
grown  from  seed.  Among 
the  number,  the  Chestnut 
stands  pre-eminent  in  our 
estimation.  There  is  no  tree 
that  can  be  grown  from  seed 
more  readily,  or  that  posses- 
ses so  many  valuable  quali- 
ties. For  posts  or  rails  the 
timber  is  invaluable.  We 
have  seen  fence  rails  of  it  in 
New  England  fifty  years  old 
from  the  log,  and  apparently 
as  sound  as  ever.  The  tree 
is  a  rampant  grower,  re-pro- 
<iuctive  and  produces  a  most 
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valuable  and  profitable  fruit,  No  other  forest  tree  possesses  the  re-productive  power  of  the  chestnut.  A 
chestnut  forest  may  be  cut  at  any  age  and  it  will  reproduce  itself  in  six  to  ten  years.  We  have  seen 
sprouts  pushed  up  eight  to  ten  feet 
in  a  single  season  from  the  stumps 
of  trees  cut  the  previous  winter. 

It  has  been  truly  said  of  the 
chestnut :  "It  is  beautiful  in  bloom, 
refreshing  in  the  rich  verdure  of  its 
foliage,  and  satisfying  in  the  abund- 
ance of  its  sweet  nuts.  The  farmer 
wants  it  for  timber,  rails,  posts, 
fence  stakes,  hop  poles,  grape  trellis 
and  stakes,  and  wood.  A  forest 
once  planted  is  established  for  all 
time." 

HOW  TO  GROW  THE   CHESTNUT. 

The  seed  should  be  gathered 
when  it  drops  from  the  burr  and 
mixed  with  three  parts  of  sandy 
loam  to  one  of  the  nuts,  and  stored 
in  a  cool  cellar  for  the  winter.  Fall 
planting  or  burying  out  of  doors 
exposed  to  the  frost,  is  unsafe, 
though  attended  with  success  some- 
times. The  loam  should  be  just 
moist  enough  to  retain  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  nut,  so  that  the 
meat  will  not  shrink  from  the  shell 
The  nuts  may  be  boxed  up  fresh 
from  the  burr  and  kept  two  or  three 
weeks  without  injury  before  pack- 
ing in  loam. 

NURSERY   GROWING. 

For  nursery  growing,  plant  six 
to  eight  inches  apart  in  rows  four 
feet  apart.  The  plants,  when  young, 
are  tender,  and  liable  to  injury  from 
a  hot  sun.  The  best  protection  is 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  to 
produce  a  vigorous  growth,  thereby 
increasing  the  vital  power  of  the 
plant,  and  enable  it  to  resist  the  ef- 
fects of  great  heat.  Late  in  Au- 
tumn turn  a  furrow  on  either  side 
of  the  row  up  to  the  plants — hilling 
them  up   four  or  five  inches.    In  leaf  and  blossom  op  the  chestnut. 

winter  they  will  kill  down  to  the  surfBce  line,  but  if  well  buried  up,  the  plant  will  send  up  a  new  shoot 
from  below  for  the  future  tree. 

FOREST   GROWING. 

For  standard  timber,  or  forest  growing,  lay  off  the  ground  as  for  corn  and  plant  the  nuts  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  put  a  hill  of  potatoes  between  them  one  way.  The  potatoes  will  serve  to  show  the 
rows  in  cultivating.  The  second  year,  plant  potatoes  or  beans  the  other  way,  and  continue  alternating 
those  crops  until  the  trees  are  too  large  to  admit  of  a  crop.  When  large  enough  to  be  of  service  in 
fencing,  thin  out  by  removing  alternate  rows  each  way — leaving  the  trees  in  a  square  of  eight  feet.  If  a 
large  growth  and  a  permanent  grove  is  desired,  when  the  trees  begin  to  crowd,  repeat  the  thinning  out 
by  again  removing  alternate  rows — leaving  the  trees  in  squares  of  sixteen  feet.  Where  hops  are  grown 
we  do  not  see  why  the  Chestnut  may  not  be  profitably  grown  for  poles.  Where  grown  close  together,  as 
in  the  nursery  row,  the  trees  run  up  very  straight  and  slender.    If  well  cared  for,  five  or  six  years  growth 
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will  make  a  good  hop-pole. 

For  transplanting  get  young  trees — not  oyer  two 
years  old,  and  we  are  told  that  yearlings  are  still 


THE  BTTEK  JttST  OPENING. 

better.  We  would  not  take  the  gift  of  trees  more 
than  two  years  old  from  the  seed.  We  would  refer 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  trees,  to  our  advertising 
columns. 


Fnn^  tn  Timber-- Interesting  Discoveries. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  animals  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  growth  of  a  vegetable  fungus 
within  them,  which  eats  away  the  vital  organs  and 
thus  produces  death.  This  fact  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  men,  and  very  many  experiments 
were  made,  Which  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
premature  decay  of  timber  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of  this  fungi.  Found,  as  it  is,  through  all  parts  of 
the  wood  or  injured  portions  of  living  trees,  as  well 
as  the  Cut  timber,  the  manner  of  its  presence  be- 
comes of  vital  importance.  The  puff  ball  found  on 
low,  sour  land  wlien  placed  under  a  powerful  glass 
is  found  to  be  filled  with  seeds,  of  such  minute  pro- 
portions, however,  as  to  appear  to  the  naked  eye, 
when  forced  from  the  ball  in  any  quantity,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  vapor,  yet  each  of  these  seeds 
contain  the  germ  of  life. 

The  immense  number  of  plants  of  the  fungus 
order  give  forth  their  myriads  of  minute  seeds, 
which  settle  on  the  soil  around  the  trees;  these 
seeds  being  washed  through  the  earth  by  the  rains, 
pass  into  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  are  carried  by 
the  sap  through  every  pore ;  they  do  not  germinate, 
however,  until  decay  sets  in  and  fermentation  takes 
place.  If  the  timber,  therefore,  be  treated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  fermentation  these  seeds 
will  not  germinate,  or  if  they  do  commence,  the 
growth  is  stopped  until  reproduced  by  like  causes. 
If  there  be  any  doubts  as  to  the  seed  of  the  fungi 
being  carried  through  the  tree  they  may  be  dispelled 


very  readily  by  examining  different  kinds  of  wood, 
the  mo.st  porous  of  which  show  large  quantities  of 
foreign  matter  through  every  portion  of  the  tree. 

Certain  kinds  of  ash  are  so  filled  with  grit  as  to 
dull  the  sharpest  tool  in  a  few  minutes.  The  lighter 
the  soil  upon  which  the  ash  grows  the  greater  the 
difficulty.  During  our  experience  in  the  carriage 
shop  we  have  been  called  upon  to  use  ash  from 
North  Carolina,  which  grew  on  light  sandy  soil, 
the  grain  was  coarse  and  hard,  while  the  porous 
strata  between  the  grain  was  very  open  and  so  filled 
with  grit  as  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  annoyance 
when  dressing  it  up  ;  this  grit  was  not  confined  to 
the  outside  of  the  plank,  but  was  found  to  be  equal- 
ly marked  in  its  presence  in  the  center  of  a  six 
inch  plank  as  on  the  surface.  An  examination  of 
this  grit  under  a  powerful  microscope  revealed 
minute  particles  of  white  sand,  which  must  have 
been  carried  into  the  tree  by  the  sap  as  it  coursed 
upward.  Following  up  the  idea  thus  obtained, 
that  this  sand  found  its  way  to  the  timber  through 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  we  extended  our  observations, 
and  by  a  series  of  experiments  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  certain  kinds  of  soil  were  better  adapted 
to  grow  prime  qualities  of  timber  than  others. 

We  found  that  ash  grown  on  heavy  clay  soil  was 
entirely  free  from  the  gritty  particles,  while  that 
grown  upon  sandy  soil,  in  the  same  section  of  the 
country,  was  filled  with  grit.  Knowing  this  to  be 
the  case,  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  seed  of 
the  fungus,  which  is  so  minute  as  to  require  the 
assistance  of  the  most  powerful  glass  to  detect  its 
presence  can  be  very  easily  drank  in  with  the  moisture 
by  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  thus  plant  itsself  in 
every  pore.  These  fungi  show  themselves  in  two 
forms,  one  the  drj'  rot,  which  completely  kills  the 
fiber  of  the  wood,  but  yet  leaves  it  in  the  same 
form,  when  undisturbed,  as  though  it  were  not 
present,  and  the  other  in  powder-posting,  which 
reduces  the  porous  portion  of  the  wood  to  a  fine 
powder. 

In  the  case  of  the  dry  rot  the  first  indication  of 
its  presence  is  in  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
minute  wliite  potnts,  from  which  a  filimentous  sub- 
stance radiates,  which  permeate  eveay  pore,  and  as 
it  gathers  strength,  passes  through  the  grain  rob- 
bing the  wood  of  all  vitality,  rendering  it  brash, 
and  finally  reducing  it  to  a  powder.  Powder-post 
proper  is  alike  the  result  of  a  fungus,  which,  how- 
ever, instead  of  permeating  the  wood  in  every 
direction,  follows  the  pores  only,  reducing  the  softer 
portion  to  a  powder  in  which  a  small  grub  is  bred  ; 
in  most  instances  this  grub  exhausts  itself  in  the 
wood  and  dies,  leaving  a  thin  shell  to  show  where 
it  had  been ;  sometimes  it  eats  its  way  out,  as  we 
have  seen  it  repeatedly  in  wooden  axles  and  some- 
times in  spokes. 

In  one  instance  that  came  to  our  notice  a  spoke 
had  been  in  use  eight  years,  and  kept  well  painted 
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all  the  time,  yet  a  grub  had  eaten  his  way  through 
the  timber  ;  on  sandpapering  the  spoke  for  repair- 
ing the  shell  of  paint  above  the  grub  broke  in  and 
a  grub  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long  was  removed  ;  on 
following  the  burrow  for  about  six  inches  the  end 
was  reached,  which  was  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  from  the  surface,  and  the  wood  all  around  the 
end  showed  no  inlet,  leaving  the  conclusion  upon 
the  mind  that  the  grub  in  embryo  must  have  been 
carried  to  the  hatching  place  by  the  sap  of  the  tree, 
or  to  have  been  an  animalculse  produced  from  the 
fungus.  We  are  led  to  adopt  the  latter  idea  from 
the  well-known  fact  that,  throughout  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  there  are  connected  links,  and 
so  low  is  the  order  of  animal  life  that  scientific 
men  differ  as  to  whether  certain  species  should  be 
classed  with  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and 
also  from  an  examination  of  numbers  of  these 
grubs  some  of  which  were  less  than  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  They  were  placed  under  a 
glass  that  magnified  one  hundred  times,  and  al- 
though small  protrusions  could  be  discovered,  there 
was  nothing  like  a  mouth,  thus  placing  them  among 
the  Protozoans  or  fifth  sub-kingdom  of  animals. — 
CiM-riage  Journal. 


For  the  Western  Pomologist. 

Gleanlnes  on  Pomology. 


Bt  J.  Stautteb,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

In  this  age  of  improvement,  when  continual  new 
names  and  varieties  of  fruit  are  brought  to  our  no- 
tice, the  botanist  who  only  sees  the  generic  charac- 
ter is  nonplussed,  and  has  to  take  a  back  seat,  when 
the  naming  of  particular  sorts  of  apples  and  pears 
is  desired. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  apple,  (in  German 
apfel,)  is  of  such  a  doubtful  derivation.  One  au- 
thority says,  the  apple,  pyru3  malus,  or  English 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  apios,  and  the  Celtic 
apt,  both  signifying  a  fruit. 

Dr.  Prior  says  tha  ap  is  In  Tend  and  Sanskrit 
"water,"  and  p'Juila  "fruit,"  which  might  lead  us  to 
believe  that  it  originally  meant  water,  or  juice-fruit, 
■with  which  the  Latin  pomum  froni  po,  to  drink,  ex- 
actly tallies.  He  also  states  that  from  a  close  re- 
search he  is  satisfied  that  its  origin  is  from  the  East. 
and  that  the  garden  apple,  is  not,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed, an  improved  crab,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
the  crab  is  a  degenerate  apple  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  evident  that  independent  of  the  scripture  men- 
tion of  the  apple,  several  sorts  of  the  cultivated 
fruit  were  known  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 

The  apple  is  essentially  a  fruit  of  the  colder  and 
more  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  over  which  it 
is  almost  universally  spread  and  cultivated.  The 
apple  tree  is  known  to  attain  a  great  age.  Haller 
mentiona  some  trees  in  Herefordshire  that  stood  for 


a  thousand  years,  and  were  highly  prolific;  but 
Knight  considers  two  hundred  years  as  the  ordinary 
duration  of  a  healthy  tree,  grafted  on  a  crab  stock, 
and  planted  in  a  strong  tenacious  soil.  Speichly 
mentions  a  tree  in  an  orchard  at  Burton-joyce,  near 
Nottingham,  England,  of  about  sixty  years  old, 
with  branches  extending  from  seven  to  nine  yards 
round  the  bole,  which  in  1792  produced  upwards  of 
a  hundred  pecks  of  apples. 

Of  all  the  difierent  fruits  of  the  colder  latitudes, 
the  apple  is  perhaps  the  most  servicable,  easy  of 
culture,  remains  longer  in  season  and  is  universally 
relished.  Many  of  the  finer  pears  keep  only  for  a 
short  time,  while  the  apple,  with  a  little  care,  can 
be  kept  from  one  fruit  season  to  the  other. 

The  wood  of  the  cultivated  apple  tree  is  much 
heavier  and  close  grained  than  that  of  the  wild,  in 
proportion  as  66  is  to  45,  and  almost  equal  to  Box- 
wood for  wood-engraving,  when  properly  seasoned. 

The  apple  is  cultivated  to  the  sixtieth  degree 
of  north  latitude ;  even  in  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land islands  very  good  apples  grow.  The 
prophet  Joel,  among  other  fruit  mentions  the  apple 
tree.  The  art  of  pruning  was  suggested  by  observ- 
ing the  more  vigorous  shooting  of  a  vine  after  a 
goat  had  broused  on  it ;  it  is  probable  that  the  occa- 
sional union  of  the  boughs  of  distinct  trees  may 
have  also  suggested  the  idea  of  grafting,  although 
Moses  in  his  directions  to  the  Isrealites  when  they 
I'shall  come  into  the  land  and  shall  have  planted  all 
manner  of  trees  for  food,"  makes  no  mention  of 
grafting.  Pliny,  however,  mentions  apple  trees 
"that  will  honor  the  first  grafters  for  ever,"  and  this 
enthusiastic  praise  at  so  remote  a  period,  is  remark- 
able. 

To  the  facility  of  multiplying  varieties  by  graft- 
ing, is  to  be  ascribed  the  amazing  extension  of  the 
sorts  of  apples,  pears,  &c.,  probably  from  one 
common  stock,  as  also  by  the  application  of  the 
pollen  of  one  sort  to  the  blossom  of  another,  in 
which  insects  can  take  a  part  in  the  multiplication 
of  varieties  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

We  find  Shakspeare  putting  these  words  in  the 
mouth  of  Justice  Shallow,  in  his  invitation  to  Fal- 
staff: — "You  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an 
arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own 
grafting'"  Sir  Hugh  Evan.s,  in  the  "Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  says,  "I  will  make  an  end  of  my  din- 
ner— there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come."  Pippins 
were,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  delica- 
cies for  the  dessert. 

In  1573,  Tusser  mentions  in  his  list  of  fruits, 
"apples  of  all  sorts."  Parkinson,  in  1629,  enumer- 
ates fifty-seven  sorts.  Evelyn,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  says,  "It  was  through  the  plain  industry 
of  one  Harris,  a  fruiterer  of  Henry  VIII,  that  the 
fields  and  environs  of  about  thirty  towns  in  Kent 
only  were  planted  with  fruit  from  Flanders,  to  the 
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universal  benefit  and  general  improvement  of  the 
country. 

In  1650,  Hartlib  speaks  of  "one  who  had  two 
hundred  sorts  of  apples,"  and  "verily  believes  there 
are  nearly  five  hundred  sorts  in  this  island." 

The  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits, 
published  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
1831,  contains  names  of  1400  sorts  of  apples.  These 
in  1833  were  extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred  dis- 
tinct sorts. 

My  object  is  to  show  simply  by  gleanings  from 
the  records,  what  has  been  done  in  former  years.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  say  what  the  number  of  sorts, 
dififering  in  name,  at  least,  if  not  in  kind,  are  now 
known  to  amatures  and  nurserymen ;  a  full  list 
would  be  a  formidable  task  to  write  out.  It  is  true 
that  all  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  the  primitive  character  of  the  species,  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  any  variety  may  be  perpetuated 
with  all  its  excellencies  by  proper  culture,  and 
more  especially  varieties  of  trees 

Vines,  olives,  poplars,  and  willows  have  been 
propagated  by  extensions  for  ages,  and  are  still,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  vigorous  as  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Noah  or  Pliny. 

Pomaceae  (Lat.  pomum,  an  apple,)  is  that  division 
of  the  natural  order  Rosaceae  to  which  the  apple,  pear, 
quince,  and  medlar  belong.  It  differs  from  Rosaceae 
proper  in  having  an  inferior  ovary. 

The  word  "pomatum,"  according  to  Girard,  was 
so  called  from  being  anciently  made  of  the  pulp 
of  apples  beaten  up  with  "swine's  grease,"  (lard,) 
and  rose-water. 

The  verjuice,  often  mentioned  by  the  older  wri- 
ters, was  a  description  of  vinegar,  produced  from 
the  most  austere  fruits  of  the  crab  apple. 


For  the  WesterH  Pomologist. 

Bfiect  of  Coal  Gas  on  Trees. 


By  a.  Veitch,  Nfw  Haven,  Ct. 


"Dr.  Poselger  has,  it  is  said,  shown  by  repeated 
experiments  that  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  is 
not  interfered  with  by  any  quantity  of  gas  that 
may  escape  in  the  soil,  and  find  its  way  to  their 
roots,  and  consequently,  that  the  illuminating  gas 
escaping  from  mains  does  not  injure  the  trees 
growing  along  the  streets  and  promenades  of  cities, 
as  many  persons  have  supposed.  —  Qa/rderur's 
Chronide." 

The  statement  contained  in  the  above  extract 
relative  to  the  effects  of  coal  gas  upon  trees,  seems 
to  be  at  variance  with  iinpressions  I  have  received 
from  books  and  from  experience  regarding  it.  But 
not  having  seen  a  detailed  account  of  the  experi- 
ments which  led  Dr.  Poselger  to  such  a  conclusion 
as  the  one  stated,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  unjust  to 
question  its  correctness  in  some  sense  which  does 


not  appear.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
but  in  the  ordinary  sense  illuminating  gas,  when  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  roots  of  trees  or  other  plants  in  a 
growing  state,  will,  beyond  peradventure,  kill  them. 

There  seems  no  question  relating  to  the  growth 
of  plants  better  understood  than  that  they  receive 
their  food  by  their  roots  and  by  the  leaves,  in  either 
a  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  and  that  both  sets  of 
organs  are  alike  susceptible  of  injury,  and  can 
readily  be  destroyed  by  such  poisons  as  prove  de- 
structive to  animal  life.  True,  it  is  said  some 
species  manifest  something  like  choice  or  instinct 
in  rejecting  certain  poisons  when  presented  to  their 
roots,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  will  partake  of  everything  capa- 
ble of  entering  the  system,  either  to  prove  a  bane 
or  a  benefit. 

Five  years  ago  a  neighbor  of  mine  had  some  fine 
Elm  trees  growing  on  the  side  of  the  street  in  front 
of  his  residence,  which  suddenly  showed  signs  of 
sufl'ering  from  some  cause  not  clearly  apparent.  I 
told  him  it  was  more  than  likely  the  main  gas  pipe 
was  leaking,  though  not  perceptible  by  us,  as  not 
only  his  trees,  but  three  or  four  on  the  opposite 
side,  also  showed  such  signs — as  might  be  expected 
should  this  be  the  case.  Nothing  was  done  in  the 
matter  until  the  following  spring,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered proper  to  replace  tlie  trees,  then  dead,  with 
living  ones ;  and  in  digging  pits  for  this  object,  the 
cause  of  the  mischief  at  once  disclosed  itself  by  the 
escape  of  gas  in  such  excess  as  nearly  to  prevent 
the  work  being  finished.  In  this  posture  of  affairs, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  plant  until  the  leak 
in  the  pipe  was  repaired,  and  time  allowed  the 
gas  to  escape  from  the  ground.  In  a  week  or 
two,  and  when  all  apprehension  of  further  mischief 
was  removed,  the  trees  were  planted,  partly  in  fresh 
soil  got  for  the  occasion,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
have  done  well. 

This  plain  matter-of-fact  statement  seems  to  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  but  that  illuminating  gas  coming  in 
contact  with  the  roots  of  plants  in  a  growing  state 
works  as  much  harm  as  gas  from  a  stove  or  a  furnace 
escaping  into  apartments  where  they  are  kept.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  by  the  leaves  instead  of  the  roots 
the  poison  enters  the  system,  but  in  both  cases 
alike  to  make  a  direct  assault  upon  the  principle  of 
life  with  which  they  are  endowed. 

Remakes. — That  illuminating  gas,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  roots  of  a  tree  or  plant  to  any 
considerable  extent,  will  destroy  life,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  Since  gas  works  were  put  up 
in  this  city,  some  three  or  four  years  since,  many 
fine  and  valuable  shade  trees  bordering  the  streets 
have  perished.  The  cause  of  their  destruction  in 
every  case  has  been  most  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  in  the  leakage  of  gas  from  the  main  pipes,  its 
permeation  through  the  soil  and  consequent  con- 
tact with  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
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For  the  Western  Pomologiet. 

Tbe  Scoppernons  Grape. 

Bt  a.  C.  Cook,  Coyinstok,  Ga. 

This  grape  is  indigenous  to  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C, 
and  according  to  history  was  discovered  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  This  vine,  in  IGIO,  was  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  at  present  covers  over  one 
acre  of  land ;  and  in  1869  produced  over  3,000  gal- 
lons of  wine.  Another  vine,  in  Tyrrel  county, 
N.  C,  in  1869,  produced  2,530  gallons  of  wine,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  noted 
pomologist.  The  Scuppernong  has  heen  found 
growing  wild  in  the  forests  of  Georgia.  It  commen- 
ces hearing  the  third  year  from  the  layer,  and  will 
double  its  production  annually.  It  blooms  after  all 
danger  of  frost  has  passed.  In  this  latitude  (33  deg. 
30  min.)  it  blooms  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  June. 
No  disease  of  leaf  or  fruit  lias  ever  been  known,  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  it  disturbed  by  any  insect.  Last 
August,  all  the  native  vines  about  here  were  defoli- 
ated by  the  leaf-roller.  I  saw  Catawba  vines  along- 
side of  the  Scuppernong,  the  canes  of  each  entwined, 
yet  the  Catawba  vines  were  denuded  of  foliage  but 
not  a  leaf  of  the  Scuppernong  was  affected.  There 
is  no  necessity  of  pruning  the  vines,  so  far  as  its 
bearing  capacity  is  concerned.  The  popular  mode 
of  training  in  the  South  is  on  arbors  constructed  of 
posts  and  rails.  The  usual,  or  most  common  dis- 
tance for  planting,  is  30  by  30  feet,  and  it  requires 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  for  the  vines  to  cover 
the  arbor  completely,  and  produce  full  crops.  Few 
men  are  willing  to  wait  the  third  of  a  lifetime  to 
realize  the  full  development  of  any  agricultural 
product,  and  as  time  is  money  in  this  fast  age,  I 
cast  about  for  some  more  expeditious  mode  of  real- 
izing the  full  benefit  from  the  cultivation  of  this 
grape. 

Let  the  soil  be  well  worked  or  stirred  up  to  the 
depth  of  one  foot  or  more,  and  underdrained.  Bet 
the  vines  in  rows  ten  feet  apart,  and  fifteen  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  Set  a  stake  to  eacli  vine,  ten  feet 
high,  upon  which  to  train  the  young  vine  the  fir.st 
season.    As  the  vines  extend  up  the  stake,  at  every 


two  feet,  as  near  as  possible,  leave  two  laterals  for 
training  right  and  left.  Before  the  commencement 
of  tbe  second  year's  growth  set  posts  ten  feet  high 
equi-distant  between  the  vines.  At  distances  from 
the  ground  of  two,  four,  six,  eight  and  ten  feet, 
stretch  No.  12  wire,  to  which  train  the  laterals.  In 
four  years  from  planting  the  trellis  will  present  a 
solid  wall  of  the  most  beautiful  green,  with  its  gold- 
en fruit. 

The  Scuppernong  is  propagated  by  layers  or 
grafting  only.  The  vine  is  slender  and  short- 
jointed,  wood  hard  and  close  grained.  Not  one  in 
a  hundred  cuttings  will  strike  root  by  the  ordinary 
method.  Some  nurserymen  prepagate  it  by  graft- 
ing upon  roots  of  the  Muscadine.  The  vine  does 
best  upon  a  sandy  or  not  overly  fertile  soil.  On  a 
rich  soil  the  vine  makes  wood  at  the  expense  of  the 
fruit.  Still,  the  soil  should  not  be  very  lean.  Land 
that  will  produce  twenty -five  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  will  produce  good  crops  of  fruit.  The  fruit  is 
grown  on  spurs  of  two  to  three  years'  growth — dif- 
fering in  habit  of  fruiting  from  all  other  grapes. 
The  vine  will  not  succeed  north  of  latitude  37  deg. 
Cold  of  zero  kills  the  vine  to  the  ground. 

In  the  August  number  (1870)  of  the  Pomologist 
it  is  stated  that  the  must  of  the  Scuppernong  has 
been  known  to  register  96  degrees.  My  experience 
does  not  corroborate  that  statement.  True,  some 
trials  have  shown  92  by  selecting  the  grapes,  while 
the  average  grapes  of  the  same  vine  only  registered 
72.  I  have  generally  added  about  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  best  refined  sugar  per  gallon  of  juice  and 
fermented  in  large  casks  with  tin  tubes  inserted  air 
tight  in  the  bung,  with  the  other  end  immersed  in  a 
vessel  of  water.  The  fermentation  is  not  very 
active,  as  shown  by  the  escape  of  gas  in  the  bubbling 
of  the  water.  After  fermentation  has  ceased,  I 
make  the  cask  tight — filling  up  twice  a  month  till 
March,  then  rack  into  clean  casks.  By  this  time  it 
is  clear,  with  a  fine,  sweet.  Muscatel  flavor ;  yet 
much  gluten  remains,  with  a  tendency  to  efferves- 
cence, and  continues  to  deposit  sediment  for  two  or 
three  years.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  customary 
to  add  some  kind  of  spirit  to  the  wine  to  prevent 
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acetic  acid.  I  have  never  lost  any  wine  from  this 
cause.  Scuppernong  wine  is  now  used  in  New 
York  City  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Champagne.  Several  parties  in  North 
Carolina  are  also  manufacturing  Champagne  from 
it.  One  party  has  a  vineyard  from  which  they 
expect  to  make,  when  in  full  bearing,  200,000  gallons 
of  Scuppernong  wine  per  annum,  and  purpose  to 
manufacture  the  whole  product  into  Champagne. 
Under  the  old  process  of  fermentation,  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  producing  a  dry  wins  from  the  juice  of 
this  grape.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1869  I  procured  R. 
d'Heurense's  patent  air  apparatus  and  applied  his 
process  to  new  Scuppernong  wine  some  four  or  five 
weeks  old  and  quite  sweet,  at  a  temperature  of  80 
deg.  P.,  obtaining  in  less  than  one  week  a  sound  dry 
loine  showing  eight  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  In  two 
weeks'  time  from  the  commencement  of  aeration, 
tlie  wine  was  clear  and  bottled ;  and  in  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  this  pro- 
cess samples  of  the  wine  were  exhibited  at  the 
Georgia  State  Fair,  and  received  a  diploma  from 
the  awarding  committee. 

With  your  approval,  Mr.  Editor,  I  propose  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Pomologist  to  give  the  theory 
and  practical  working  of  this  new  scientific  princi- 
ple in  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  other  purposes. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Scuppernong  wine  made  by 
this  process  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
wines  made  from  any  of  our  native  grapes.  Millions 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  Southern  States  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Scuppernong,  can  be  bought 
for  from  $3.00  to  $10.00  per  acre. 


Tree  Cnltnre  of  the  Grape  Vine. 

Some  years  ago  we  published  a  paper  from  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,"  in  which  it  was  shown  why 
grape  vines  grew  better  when  running  over  trees 
than  any  where  else.  There  was  motion  in  the  ten- 
drils, and  the  amount  of  food  required  to  produce 
this  motion  was  a  great  strain  on  the  nutritive 
function  of  the  vine.  This  motion  of  a  tendril  in 
search  of  something  to  cling  to  continues  for  ten 
days  or  so,  when  it  dies.  If  the  plant  is  clambering 
over  a  tree,  the  tendril  finds  something  to  cling  to 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  support.  Then  there 
is  no  waste  of  force  in  useless  motion.  The  whole 
energy  of  the  plant  is  spent  on  healthy  growth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  use  has  been  made  ot  this 
discovery  in  practical  grape  culture.  We  still  go 
on  in  the  most  extensive  manner,  failing  day  after 
day  under  our  old  systems — getting  perhaps  a  three 
or  four  year  crop — feeling  that  we  have  one  of  the 
best  grape  countries  in  the  world ;  and  then  failing 
utterly  and  concluding  as  positively  that  our  coun- 
try is  totally  unsuited  to  grape  culture. 


Often  people  who  live  near  us,  caU  and  say  grapes 
cannot  be  grown  in  Germantown.  We  simply 
point  to  a  vine  from  our  office  window,  the  picture 
of  health  and  productiveness,  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  have  its  own  wilful  way.  It  is  but  twelve 
years  old,  and  was  planted  near  the  root  of  a  weep- 
ing ash  tree,  simply  to  help  its  drooping  branches 
to  make  shade.  It  has  covered  the  ash,  gone  over  a 
20-year-old  Silver  Fir,  a  White  Pine,  a  Himalayan 
Pine,  a  Larch  40  feet  high,  and  sundry  other  things; 
and  there  is  no  reason  that  we  can  now  see  why  it 
would  not  cover  any  amount  of  low,  bushy  trees 
that  could  be  got  on  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  So  is  another,  an  Isabella,  which  was 
planted  by  a  Morello  tree.  There  it  hangs  with  its 
hundreds  of  bunches,  although  it  is  looked  on  as  a 
first  class  article  of  horticultural  faith  that  the  Isa- 
bella will  "do  no  more  good  in  these  days  in  Ger- 
mantown." 

Now  we  do  not  recommend  vines  to  go  untrained 
or  untrimmed  over  trees  ;  but  we  do  most  certainly 
believe  that  a  good  system  of  tree  culture  of  the 
grape  would  make  the  fortune  of  any  one  engaged 
in  it. 

We  find  by  long  experience,  that  it  is  no  use  to 
place  truth  before  the  people,  and  let  it  grow  its 
own  way ;  and  we  now  give  notice,  that  having  by 
a  long  course  of  observation  and  study,  and  practi- 
cal results,  arrived  at  the  certainty  that  this  kind  of 
a  grape  system  is  the  only  hope  for  our  country,  we 
shall  cultivate  this  idea  by  all  manner  of  means,and 
shall  not  allow  it  in  futnre  to  be  crowded  out  by 
rank  weeds  of  any  kind.  We  shall  do  for  it  as  we 
have  done  for  surface  root  culture  :  hold  it  up  before 
the  horticultural  community  at  all  sorts  of  times, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  think  this  a  fair  no- 
tice to  every  reader  of  the  Gardeners' Monthly,  who 
does  not  want  to  have  ^'tree  ctdture  of  the  viiie"  for- 
ever before  him,  to  close  his  accounts  with  the 
publishers  at  once,  and  thus  drop  into  his  horticul- 
tural grave. 

To-day  we  shall  merely  say ,  that  in  the  warm 
climate  of  southern  Italy,  where  the  hot  weather  is 
so  very  much  like  our  own,  this  system  has  been  in 
existence  for  ages,  and  therefore  we  do  not  ask  for 
the  Germantown  grape  vines  the  credit  of  any  new 
discovery.  The  first  thing  they  do  in  planting  a 
vineyard  is  to  set  out  maple  trees  only  four  feet 
apart.  These  for  the  first  year  a^e  trained  so  that 
arms  shall  come  out  at  regular  distances  all  up  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  as  regularly  as  the  branches  come 
out  on  a  Larch  or  Pine  tree.  By  summer  pruning 
these  trees,  they  can  be  kept  into  low  and  perma- 
nent shape,  just  as  well  as  an  Osage  Orange  or 
Honey  Locust  in  a  hedge.  The  trees  are  rarely 
allowed  to  grow  above  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
but  wine  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  to  half  a  barrel 
per  tree  is  the   usual  average.      The  second  year 
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after  setting  out  the  tree  the  vine  is  planted  against 
it.  In  order  to  give  it  a  good  chance  against  the 
tree,  a  two  or  three  years  old  vine  must  be  planted. 
Our  "rootlings"  would  not  do.  The  tree  would 
starve  and  dry  up.  Not  even  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, where  the  people  are  so  enlightened,  and 
read  all  the  new  ideas  in  the  papers,  have  they  any- 
thing like  the  success  in  grape  culture,wbich  rewards 
the  toil  of  these  ignorant  Italians,  not  twenty  per 
cent,  of  whom  can  read  or  write. 

We  fancy  the  great  objection  wit'j  Americans 
will  be  the  amount  of  labor  this  system  will  call  for. 
The  trees  as  well  as  the  vines  must  be  fed,  and  hence 
top  dressings  have  to  be  given  every  year.  A  lazy 
system  suits  us  best.  When  we  commenced  to 
recommend  grass  for  our  orchards  not  a  few  jumped 
at  it,  as  a  system  which  would  give  them  fruit  for 
absolute  neglect.  Since  they  have  come  to  learn 
tliat  the  surface  root  culture  really  takes  more  labor 
than  the  old  deep  culture  plan,  many  prefer  the  old 
one  of  having  a  few  large  fruits  once  in  a  while  on 
unhealthy  trees,  to  continuous  and  regular  average 
crops.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  growl  at  the  climate 
than  to  get  the  fruit  of  the  earth  by  "  the  sweat  of 
the  brow." — Oardeners'  Monthly. 


After  a  very  interesting  meeting,  the  Society  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  the 
Council  (Jhamber,  at  10  a.  m.,  the  second  Tuesday 
(the  14lh)  of  February,  1871. 

D.  L.  Hall,  Secretary. 


For  Th»  W«»t«rn  Pomologist. 

missonrl   Valley  Grape    Groovers'  Association. 

This  Society  met  pursuant  to  a  call,  on  the  15th 
of  December,  at  10  a.  m.,  at  the  office  of  the  Western 
Gardener,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  organized  by 
electing  the  following  officers : 

President — Z.  S.  Ragan,  Independence,  Mo. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  Stayman,  Leavenworth,  Kan.; 
L.  C.  Clark,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Secretary — David  L.  Hall,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tremurei — Wm.  Tanner,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  : 

On  Vineyard  Sites — John  Cadagan,  J.  Rivard. 

On  Vineyards— W.  C.  Gilpatrick,  L.  C.  Clark, 
Chas.  Byers. 

On  Wines— T>.  L.  Hall,  Wm.  Tanner,  J.  A.  Haider- 
man. 

On  Varieties  of  the  Orape—Dr.  J.  Stayman,  Adam 
Durkee. 

On  Essays— 1>T.  W.  M.  Howsley,  D.  C.  Hawthorn, 
A.  G.  Chase. 

Ad  Interim— J.  Stayman,  L.  C.  Clark,  W.  C. 
Gilpatrick. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  Grape,  and  everything  that  appertains  to  the 
the  interest  of  the  grape-grower. 

The  following  resolution  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  ofter  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  grape  that  is  equal  to  the  Concord  in 
hardiness,  productiveness  and  for  market,  but 
superior  to  it  in  quality  and  for  wine. 


Show  of  Grapes  at  Boston. 

The  Journal  of  Horticulture  thus  speaks  of  the 
show  of  grapes  at  the  last  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society : 

"  Boston  is  not  so  much  of  a  grape  as  a  pear 
country ;  yet  we  think  a  record  of  the  exhibition  in 
this  uncommonly  favorable  grape  season  will  be  of 
interest.  264  dishes  were  exhibited  by  50  contribu- 
tors, as  follows  :  *Delaware,  36 ;  *Diana,  23;  ♦Con- 
corn,  31 ;  *Allen's  Hybrid,  15  ;  *Wilder  (Rogers'  No. 
4,)  14;  *Agawam  (No.  15,)  13;  *Iona,  11 ;  *Isabella, 
10  ;  *Creveling,  9 ;  *Israella,  8 ;  *Rebecca,  8;  *Adi- 
rondac,  7;  Merrimac  (No.  19,)  7;  Massasoit  (No.  3,)  7; 
Salem,  6;  *Hartford,  5;  Lindley  (No.  9,)  5;  Union 
Village,  4  ;  Clinton,  3 ;  Catawba,  3 ;  Essex  (No.  41,) 
3 ;  Barry  (No.  43,)  3  ;  Northern  Muscadine,  2 ;  Per- 
kins, 2 ;  Rogers'  No.  1,  2 ;  Rogers'  No.  44,  2 ;  *Mar- 
tha,  3;  Diana  Hamburg,  Cornucopia,  Eumelan, 
Conqueror,  Ives,  Cottage,  Telegraph,  Rogers' No.  21, 
Rogers'  No.  33,  Blood's  Black,  Maxatawney,  Mer- 
rill's Amber,  Winchester,  Framingham,  Alvey, 
Lewis,  Fedora,  Post,  Fancher,  Nashua,  Sage  and 
Una,  one  each,  and  33  seedlings.  This  list  must 
not  be  taken  as  an  exact,  but  only  as  an  approxi- 
mate index  of  the  value  of  the  different  kinds. 
Eumelan  and  Martha,  and  other  new  kinds,  will 
doubtless  be  more  freely  shown  in  future  years, 
while  Hartford  would  have  figured  more  largely 
earlier  in  the  season.  A  prize  of  $4  each  was  of- 
fered for  the  best  dish  of  the  kinds  starred,  and  also 
three  prizes  of  $4  each  for  the  best  dish  of  any 
other  kind,  which  were  adjudged  to  Salem,  Barry 
and  Catawba.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  very 
handsome  ;  and  we  particularly  noticed  lonas,  Re- 
beccas and  Barry  as  extra  fine.   - 

1  »  t 

Soil  and  Colok  op  Grapes.  —  An  exchange 
says :  "Our  attention  was  called  to  the  difference 
of  color  between  grapes  grown  on  clayey  soils  and 
those  grown  on  gravelly  soils.  Those  on  the  for- 
mer were  invariably  darker  and  more  gbssy,  and 
would  be  pronounced  on  a  judgment  rendered  by 
the  eye  to  be  richer  than  those  which  had  been 
grown  on  gravelly  soils  which  were  lighter  in  color 
and  less  covered  with  bloom.  But  the  socharome- 
ter  acidometer  reversed  these  deiiisions,  and  showed 
that  the  richest  grapes  were  those,  which  were  not 

grown  on  clay  soils. 

«  ♦  > 

Grapes  in  Minnesota.— The  Minnesota  Horti- 
cultural Society  recommend  Concord  for  general 
cultivation  and  reject  the  Clinton.  For  general 
trial  Rogers  Nos.  2,  4,  15  and  19  and  layered  vines 
of  the  Delaware ;    lona  rejected. 
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Annnal  Address  of  President  Mathews,  before 
the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  Des 
raolnes,  January  10th,  1871. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Iowa  State 
HoKTiCTJLTURAL  SOCIETY:  In  meeting  together  at 
this  Fifth  Annual  Anniversary  of  our  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  as  an  organization  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  Science  which,  according  to  the  Bible 
History,  is  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  which  in  its  onward  march'from  that  period  to 
the  present,  has  added  so  much  to  the  health,  wealth 
and  happiness  of  all  civilized  nations,  it  is  fitting 
that  we,  as  a  Society,  and  a  portion  of  the  people 
and  citizens  of  our  honored  and  beloved  Iowa, 
should,  first  of  all,  express  our  unfeigned  and  de 
vout  thankfulness  to  Him  who  is  the  bountiful  Dis- 
penser and  gracious  Giver  of  all  our  mercies. 

During  the  year  just  gone  He  has  blessed  us  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  tor  man  and  beast.  As 
a  State,  we  have  been  prosperous  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  hopes.  Our  general  improvements  and 
material  wealth  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  We 
have  as  a  people  enjoyed  unusually  good  health. 
While  other  States  and  nations  have  been  engaged 
in  deadly  conflicts,  and  foreign  countries,  cities  and 
towns  have  been  literally  deluged  in  blood,  and  af- 
flicted with  all  the  horrors  of  fire  and  sword,  we 
have  been  blessed  with  uninterrupted  peace  and 
tranquility,  literally  reposing  "under  our  own  vine 
and  fig  tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  us  afraid." 
Hence,  with  all  the  manifold  blessings  of  a  common 
Providence  surrounding,  protecting  and  defending 
us  from  harm,  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  bounden 
duty  as  good  citizens  and  a  Christian  people,  if  we 
did  not  on  this  occasion  express  our  thanks  for  the 
past,  and  implore  the  blessing  and  goodness  of  the 
Divine  Being  in  the  future. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  one  of  a  general  good 
fruit  crop  throughout  the  State,  on  account  of  inju- 
ries resulting  from  the  very  sudden  and  severe 
freeze  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1869,  (which 
caused  the  death  of  many  trees,  and  serious  injury 
to  others,  even  among  the  hardiest  varieties),  as 
well  as  from  the  unusual  vicissitudes  of  the  follow- 
ing Spring. 

These  injuries  were  experienced  the  most  severe- 
ly south  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  State,  where, 
as  a  general  thing,  only  a  partial  crop  was  gathered, 
with  the  exception  of  grapes,  which  were  abundant 
and  of  a  superior  quality. 

In  Northern  Iowa  the  crops  of  all  kinds  were 
generally  good ,  so  that,  taking  the  entire  State  to- 
gether, there  was  not  much  less  than  an  average 
production,  and  had  it  been  equally  distributed,  I 
believe  would  have  furnished  almost,  if  not  quite,  a 
sufficient  supply  for  home  consumption.  These 
diminutions  of  the  fruit  crop  occur  in  all  portions 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  gratification  to  be 


assured  that  in  no  locality  are  failures  less  frequent 
than  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  especially  those  re- 
sulting from  spring  frosts.  In  this  respect  we  are 
exceedingly  favored. 

After  nearly  sixteen  years  residence,  I  can  state 
that  in  Marion  county,  (and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
saying  the  same  for  all  the  Southern  counties),  the 
fruit  crop  has  never  been  once  entirely  destroyed 
by  spring  frosts,  and  only  twice  partially  killed, 
last  spring  being  the  worst  of  the  two  exceptions. 
In  most  of  the  other  States  where  fruits  are  grown 
to  any  considerable  extent,  the  loss  of  the  crops  by 
frost,  during  or  after  the  blooming  season,  is  quite 
frequent,  and  constitutes  the  chief  cause  of  failures 
or  diminutions. 

The  past  season  having  been  quite  favorable  for 
the  formation  and  full  development  of  fruit  buds, 
we  may  very  reasonably  anticipate  a  fair  yield  for 
the  present  year;  and  if  so,  necessarily  a  large  ag- 
gregate increase  over  any  former  one. 

In  addition  to  other  favorable  indications  calcu. 
lated  to  inspire  new  courage  and  zeal  among  the 
members  of  our  Society  in  the  work  wherein  we 
have  "  put  our  hands  to  the  plough,"  and  therefore 
should  not  "look  back,"  I  am  happy  to  advert  to 
one  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  vast  import,  and 
which  having  been  fairly  inaugurated,  will,  if 
backed  up  by  our  Society,  and  the  friends  of  Hor- 
ticulture and  fruit  culture  generally,  give  to  us  our 
true  position,  or  proper  status. 

By  the  friendship  and  wisdom  of  the  State  Board 
of  Trustees,  their  Committee  on  Organization,  and 
the  President  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, we  have  now  in  that  Institution  not  only  a 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  (which  according  to  the 
true  import  of  the  term  means  gardening,  and  em- 
braces garden-fruit  culture,)  but  also  a  Professor  of 
Pomology,  which  comprises  fruit-culture  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense.  These  are  now  taught 
in  separate  and  distinct  branches  in  a  Collegiate 
Institution.  Although  for  many  years  such  a 
step  has  been  discussed  and  urged  by  some  of  our 
best  writers  on  Pomology  and  Horticulture,  our 
young,  but  progressive  "Little  Giant"  State,  has  the 
honor  of  leading  off  in  a  reform  which,  emanating 
from  a  source  it  does,  augurs  gloriously  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  Iowa  never  retrogrades  or  backs  from  any 
laudable  enterprise  she  undertakes.  Her  destiny  is 
onward  and  upward ;  radically  progressive  in  every 
thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interests 
and  elevate  the  character  of  her  people.  Why,  I 
will  ask,  should  not  the  rudiments  and  practice  of 
Pomology  and  Horticulture  be  thoroughly  incul- 
cated in  the  minds  of  our  Youth  equally  with  any 
other  Sciences  ?  Can  we  adopt  more  forcible  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  goodness  of  Providence,  than  by 
placing  before  young  students  the  most  healthy  and 
beautiful  products  of  our  soil,  attended  by  their 
various  modes  of  culture,  and  thus  guide  them  in  a 
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way  to  appreciate  Nature's  most  precious  bounties, 
fostered  by  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  mankind? 
Would  it  not  aid  to  extend  and  expand  tlic  youtliful 
intellect,  and  often  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  life, 
become  a  source  of  health,  happiness  and  wealth  ? 
Is  there  a  more  natural  and  healthful  product  of  the 
soil  than  our  ripe  fruits  ?  Is  there  any  which  is 
more  beneficial  and  congenial  to  our  temperaments 
and  constitutions,  affording  at  the  same  time  the 
most  lucrative  resources  as  professional  occupa- 
tions ? 

Should  they  not,  therefore,  each,  form  one  of  ti»e 
branches  of  education,  were  it  only  with  a  view  to 
encourage  the  love  and  knowledge  of  fruit-culture 
and  gardening,  that  their  paramount  benefits  may 
be  widely  and  effectually  disseminated  throughout 
the  country,  while  we  are  all  so  fully  awake  to  our 
real  interests  and  true  happiness ;  these,  largely 
consisting  in  our  country's  internal  Agricultural, 
Horticultural  and  Pomological  resources  ?  In  these, 
especially  in  this  Western  country,  our  tangible 
riches  are  centered ;  in  these,  our  prosperity  and 
wealth  repose.  Thus  with  a  soil  happily  gifted, 
and  propitiously  irrigated ;  rendered  unusually 
exuberant  by  the  proper  amount  of  warmth  radi- 
ating from  that  glorious  orb  of  light  which  shines 
80  peculiarly  refulgent  over  our  free  and  happy 
commonwealth,  have  we  it  not  within  our  grasp  to 
possess  nearly  all  that  renders  life  most  sweet  and 
contented,  without  seeking  after  foreign  products, 
or  courting  the  results  of  other  climes. 

I  will  add,  moreover,  that  .so  far  as  the  Horticul- 
tural Department  in  our  College  is  concerned,  you 
may  confidently  rely  upon  the  industry,  energy  and 
efficiency  of  Professor  Bessey.  He  has  already 
made  his  mark,  by  his  practical  work  and  personal 
superintendence  of  the  garden  last  year,  as  well  as 
by  the  progress  of  his  classes  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 
No  encomium  of  mine  would  add  anything  to  the 
luster  of  his  character  as  an  instructor  and  a  worker. 
As  to  the  Professor  of  Pomology  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  A  brief  past  can  speak  for  itself.  The  future 
will  disclose  the  rest. 

If  these  Departments  in  our  Agricultural  College 
shall  become  a  success  by  their  permanent  establish- 
ment as  Sciences  to  be  taught  in  this  and  other 
similar  Institutions,  the  same  as  Botany,  .Geology, 
Chemistry,  &c.,  (all  of  which  belong  to  Agriculture 
in  its  comprehensive  sense,)  then  Iowa  will  have 
the  credit  and  honor  of  having  inaugurated  a  new 
era  by  the  recognition  of  gardening  and  fruit  cul- 
ture as  among  the  learned  professions,  and  thereby 
elevated  them  to  that  point  which  will  give  such  an 
impetus  to  scientific  culture  as  will  at  least  make 
Iowa,  and  this  great  West,  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive and  beautiful  portions  of  the  globe. 

In  the  variety  of  matters  which  will  necessarily 
occupy  the  minds  and  attention  of  members  and 


others  friendly  to  our  Organization,  and  the  cause 
in  which  we  are  laboring,  I  trust  that  the  one  in  re- 
gard to  an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  at  its 
next  session,  may  not  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Society,  with  its  limited 
number  and  an  indigent  treasury,  we  shall  find  it 
exceedingly  difiicult  to  sustain  the  Organization  and 
effect  that  usefulness  to  which  it  is  destined,  upon 
our  part,  without  a  renewal  of  reasonable  legislative 
aid.  To  secure  this  object,  we  should  begin  in  tii>ie, 
to  agitate  the  question. 

Let  each  member  in  his  particular  locality  talk 
the  matter  up  to  his  immediate  Representatives  and 
Senators.  I  cannot  think  it  possible,  if  the  question 
is  properly  presented,  that  our  request  for  a  reason- 
able amount  will  be  refused.  The  necessity  is  too 
apparent,  and  the  objects  too  important  to  antici- 
pate a  denial,  if  the  General  Assembly  are  properly 
informed  of  the  necessity  and  justice  of  our  demand. 

We  arc  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  great  Agricul- 
tural interest  of  the  State,  which  is  represented  by 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  support  of 
which  the  Legislature  have  been  so  liberal  and 
magnanimous ;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  act  less  generously  toward  us  in  proportion 
to  our  necessities  and  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  suggestion  I  would 
recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  who 
shall,  by  the  time  of  our  next  annual  meeting,  have 
a  petition  prepared  to  present  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  will  be  then  in  session,  pressing 
this  matter  in  a  formal  way  upon  their  attention. 

I  feel  happily  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  direct- 
ing your  minds  specifically  to  the  various  topics 
coming  within  the  scope  of  our  deliberations  by  the 
anticipated  Reports  of  the  various  Committees  to 
whom,  on  the  recommendation  of  our  worthy  Sec- 
retary, last  January,  were  referred  the  several 
Subjects,  and  which  are  to  be  reported  upon  and 
presented  for  your  consideration  now.  These  con- 
sist of 

1.  A  Committee  on  Entomology. 

2.  Nomenclature. 

3.  Forestry  and  Arboriculture. 

4.  Apples. 

5.  Pears,  plums,  cherries  and  peaches. 

6.  Grapes  and  small  fruits. 

7.  Experimental  Horticulture. 

8.  Committee  ml  interim. 

9.  Premium  Lists  and  duty  of  Judges. 

10.  Hedges. 

The  names  of  the  persons  comprising  each  of 
these  Committees  will  be  found  on  pages  65  and  66 
of  the  Secretary's  report  for  1869. 

As  the  subject  thus  referred,  embraces  about  every 
conceivable  tojjic  which  may  come  within  the 
province  of  our  debates,  I  do  not  wish  to  press  my 
views  upon  any  of  them  in  advance,  preferring 
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rather  to  leave  the  field  open  for  free  interchange 
of  opinions  resulting  from  your  reflections  and  ex- 
periences, with  a  full  conviction  on  my  part,  that 
in  this  way  I  shall  gain  much  valuable  information, 
while  you  will  lose  nothing  for  want  of  such  sug- 
gestions as  I  might  withhold  on  any  debatable 
questions. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tender 
my  grateful  acknowledgements,  and  with  the  pro- 
foundest  sentiments  of  my  heart,  thank  the  members 
of  this  Society  for  their  uniform  kindness  and  par- 
tiality towards  me,  since  I  have  been  associated 
with  them.  To  me  our  meetings  have  been  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  instructive,  and  the  remembrance 
of  them  can  never  be  effaced  while  time  and  mem- 
ory shall  last. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  more  for  the 
noble  cause  in  which  we  are  laboring ;  but  little  as 
I  may  be  able  to  accomplish,  I  shall  cease  not  to  toil 
side  by  side  with  you  in  my  humble  way,  and  with 
what  little  strength  of  body  and  mind  I  may  pos- 
sess, till  my  last  work  is  done,  and  when  it  is  about 
being  consummated  I  would  desire  to  exclaim  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart : — 

"  Give  foola  their  gold,  and  knaves  their  power. 

Let  fortune^s  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 
Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower. 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

And  soon  or  late,  to  them  that  sow. 

The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given; 
The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow. 

If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  Heaven." 


Pbach  Growing  in  Maryland. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Journal  of  the  Farm,  writing  from  the 
peach  growing  districts  of  Maryland  says :  "Very 
many  of  our  farmers,  who  formerly  gave  their 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  ordinary  crops  of 
the  farm,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  &c.,  have  given  it  up, 
and  gone  into  the  peach  business.  A  large  number 
have  already  planted  trees  by  the  thousand,  and 
regard  them  as  their  principal  source  of  revenue. 
From  this  section — Cecil  and  Kent  counties — a  por- 
tion of  which  borders  on  the  Sassafras  River,  the 
peach  trade  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing.  There 
is  annually  shipped  from  this  river  alone,  between 
five  and  six  hundred  thousand  crates,  containing 
nearly  a  bushel  each.  These  crates  average  the 
growers  from  eighty  cents  to  one  dollar  each,  clear 
of  all  expenses.  Three-fourths  of  the  fruit  goes  to 
Philadelphia." 


Saving  the  Plums.— J.  J.  Thomas,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
plum  orchard  of  eighty  trees.  Previous  to  1866  he 
had  obtained  but  very  little  fruit  from  the  whole 
orchard  on  account  of  the  curculio.  Since  then  he 
has  saved  the  fruit  by  jarring  down  the  insects  on 
sheets.  An  iron  spike  is  placed  in  each  tree  on 
which  a  sharp  blow  is  struck. 


Tree  Planting. 

The  season  for  transplanting  is  near,  and  to  assist 
those  of  limited  experience  in  such  work,  we  pro- 
pose some  plain,  practical  directions,  and  in  which 
we  must,  of  necessity,  repeat  much  that  we  have 
said  before.  No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  are  new 
settlers  in  the  West,  and  are  seeking  just  the  infor- 
mation we  propose  to  give,  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
often  need  of  the  repetition  of  old  truths  and  facts 
to  refresh  and  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  careless  and 
neglectful — such  as  need  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept. 

In  the  commencement  of  an  orchard,  the  location, 
aspect  and  preparation  of  the  soil,  are  matters  of 
primary  importance.  The  worst  soils  the  orchard- 
ist  has  to  deal  with,  are  those  of  a  level,  heavy,  wet 
texture.  Rolling  land  and  hill-sides,  on  some  ac- 
counts, are  considered  the  most  favorable  sites. 
They  are  naturally  drained  of  surface  water,  and 
are  less  frosty  than  low,  level  land.  Aspect  is  of 
minor  importance.  Some  planters  prefer  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  southwest ;  others  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, &c.  Our  preference  is  a  slope  or  hillside  to 
the  southeast.  '  Deep  valleys,  with  streams,  should 
be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  in  such  places,  frosts  are 
apt  to  prove  fatal."  But  any  good  land  will  answer 
the  purpose,  whether  rolling  or  level,  if  naturally 
dry  or  under-drained,  so  water  will  not  rest  long  on 
the  surface,  or  about  the  roots  of  the  trees.  No 
satisfactory  result  can  be  realized  where  surface 
water  will  not  readily  pass  off.  The  importance  of 
thorough  drainage  can  not  be  too  strenuously  urged. 
It  is  well  known  to  every  observing  farmer,  that  no 
crop  can  be  successfully  grown  on  land  that  is  sub- 
ject to  a  surplus  of  surfece  water  that  stands  for 
days  fermenting  and  souring. 

Preparation  of  the  soil  chosen  for  the  orchard  is 
contingent  upon  its  condition.  But,  be  that  what 
it  may — level,  rolling,  naturally  wet,  or  dry — it 
should  be  thoroughly  stirred  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches,  and  well  manured,  if  deficient  in 
vegetable  matter,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  hill 
sides.  Such  soil  needs  enriching  for  fruit  trees  no 
less  than  to  produce  a  first-rate  crop  of  corn.  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  'ordinary  soil  for  fruit  trees 
needs  no  enriching.  An  Eastern  farmer  was  once 
asked  why  his  apples  were  so  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  same  variety  raised  by  his  neighbors. 
"Because,"  he  responded,  "I  fatten  my  apples  by 
enriching  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  my  trees." 
Liberal  application  of  wood  ashes  will  produce  the 
most  beneficial  effects  upon  the  growth  and  health 
of  orchard  trees  and  vines,  whether  the  soil  be  rich 
or  poor.  Ashes  can  scarcely  be  used  to  excess  in 
the  orchard;  apply  broadcast  upon  the  surface 
about  the  tree,  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  par- 
tially work  into  the  soil.  The  application  of  half 
a  bushel  to  a  bushel  to  a  tree,  for  five  or  six  yean, 
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extending  it  annually,  so  as  to  cover  the  roots,  will 
produce  astonishing  results  in  the  growth  and  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  trees. 

Ground,  whether  level  or  rolling,  with  a  subsoil 
retentive  of  water,  should  be  stirred  as  before  speci- 
fied, and  then  thrown  into  ridges.  Make  a  land  of 
the  space  between  each  of  the  intended  rows,  and 
plow  towards  each  row  until  broad,  permanent 
ridges  are  formed,  some  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
the  bottom  of  the  dead  furrows  between  the  rows,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  cut. 


RIDGING   UP. 

This  arrangement  of  the  surface  should  be  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  orchard  for  all  time.  To 
attain  it,  after-plowing  should  be  in  the  same  direc- 
tion of  (never  across)  the  ridges  and  dead  furrows — 
plowing  alternately  to  and  from.  The  trees,  of 
course,  should  be  set  in  straight  rows  across  the 
broad  ridges,  and  should  also  stand  in  rows  across 
the  ridges.  For  convenience  in  cultivating,  after 
the  preparation  here  described,  the  trees  should  not 
be  less  than  twenty-feet  apart  along  the  ridges. 

Under-draining  and  'deep  tillage,  next  to  mulch- 
ing, are  the  best  preventives  of  drouth.  Lands 
deeply  drained  and  deeply  pulverized,  possess  an 
increased  power  of  absorption — attracting  and  re- 
taining an  increased  amount  of  moisture,  whenever 
the  atmosphere  is  in  a  humid  state.  "  Such  lands 
also  suffer  less,  in  riany  seasons,  from  excessive 
mois.ture — for  the  same  qualities  which  enable  them 
to  absorb  moisture  when  there  is  a  scarcity,  enable 
them  to  throw  it  off  when  there  is  a  superabund- 
ance." 

Under-draining  excites  early  growth  and  maturity 
of  the  wood  of  fruit  trees,  by  the  soil  being  much 
earlier  drained  in  the  spring,  and  warmed  to  a  de- 
gree necessary  to  stimulate  vegetation.  With  such 
vigorous,  early  growth,  the  trees  harden  up  their 
wood  nicely  for  winter. 

LAYING   OUT  THE   ORCHAKD. 

As  a  general  rule,  but  two  forms  need  be  studied 
in  laying  out  an  orchard — the  Square,  made  up  of 
four,  one  standing  at  each  corner ;  and  the  Quin- 
cunx, or  form  of  five.  The  latter  has  the  advantage 
of  distributing  the  trees  more  equally  over  the 
surface,  and  thus  economizing  space,  and  is  more 
ornamental. 

To  lay  off  the  ground  in  the  Square  form,  draw  a 
straight  line  for  the  first  row.  Then,  with  a  survey- 
or's chain,  or  a  tape-line,  proceed  to  space  it  off  for 
the  trees,  and  place  a  short  stake  firmly  where  a 
tree  is  to  stand,  a,  b,  c,  d,  k.  This  work  cannot  be 
done  accurately  with  a  common  line,  as  it  is  liable 
to  stretch  more  or  less  at  each  measurement.    Then 


at  right  angles  from  the  first  line,  measure  off  and 

stake  a  line  from  each  end,  b,  f,  g,  h,  and  b,  f,  o,  h. 
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D 
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G 
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SQUARE   FORM. 

Between  the  last  two  stakes  in  the  end  rows, 
measure  off  and  set  a  line  of  stakes  which  will  be 
parallel  and  opposite  to  the  .first  row.  The  interior 
space  of  the  plat  should  then  be  measured  off,  and 
stakes  set  to  indicate  the  exact  point  where  each 
tree  is  to  stand.  To  have  an  orchard  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  the  trees  must  be  accurately  arranged.  A  sin- 
gle tree  out  of  line  makes  ^  deformity. 


■■■B 


D 
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QUINCUNX     FORM. 

To  obtain  the  Quincunx  form,  lay  off  the  first 
row.  A,  B,  c,  D,  E,  as  before.  Next,  hold  one  end  of 
the  line  on  a,  and  describe  an  arc  in  the  direction 
of  F  ;  then  from  b  to  f  ;  the  intersection  of  the  two 
arcs  will  indicate  the  point  f,  where  the  first  tree 
in  the  second  row  is  to  stand.  Proceed  in  the  same 
manner,  describing  arcs,,  from  b  to  g,  and  from  c  to 
G,  and  until  the  stakes  are  all  set  for  the  second 
row.  The  points  for  the  trees  in  each  additional 
row  will  be  indicated  by  the  ranges  and  measure- 
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ments,  as  will  be  readily  comprehended  by  a  glance 
at  the  cut. 

The  line  must  be  held  firm  and  the  stakes  upright, 
while  the  arcs  are  described.  Other  methods  have 
been  given  to  the  public,  through  the  press,  but  we 
have  found  none  so  simple  and  so  easily  executed  as 
our  own  plan,  as  here  given. 

If  a  surveyor's  compass  is  used,  the  angle  b,  a,  p, 
and  A,  B.  V,  is  60°;  and  the  form  is  made  by  laying 
off  a  succession  of  equilateral  triangles  from  the 
base  A,  B,  and  so  on,  placing  the  stakes  in  the  points 
or  corners  of  the  triangles. 

If  the  trees  were  to  be  set  twenty-five  feet  apart, 
the  rows  a,  b,  and  p,  a,  would  be  twen-one  feet  and 
nine  inches  apart,  instead  of  twenty-five  feet,  as  in 
the  square  form.  Each  tree  would  occupy  five 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  In  the  square  form, 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  surface.  Or 
eighty  trees  should  be  planted  to  the  acre,  against 
sixty-nine  to  the  acre  if  planted  in  the  square  form, 
and  each  tree  stand  just  twenty-five  feet  from  each 
other  of  its  neighbors  in  both  cases. 

"When  ready  to  dig  the  holes,  the  stakes  must  be 
removed.  But  afterwards  they  must  either  be  re- 
set or  their  exact  position  indicated  by  some  device, 
by  which  to  set  the  trees.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  re-set  the  stakes,  or  to  sight  the  trees  to  get 
them  in  line.    To  avoid  this  use  the  Tree  Planter. 


To  make  this  planter  take  a  straight-edged  board, 
six  to  eight  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  a  half 
inch  thick ;  cut  a  notch  at  the  center  of  one  edge, 
and  at  each  end,  equi-distant  from  the  center  notch, 
make  a  similar  notch  on  the  same  edge.  Lay  the 
board  on  the  ground,  and  place  the  center  notch 
against  the  stake  where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  and 
stick  down  a  small  stake  in  each  of  the  end  notches. 
The  center  stake  and  board  may  then  be  removed, 
and  the  hole  dug.  When  ready  to  set  the  trees,  the 
board  is  placed  over  the  hole,  with  the  end  notches 
against  the  two  stakes.  The  center  notch  will  indi- 
cate the  precise  point  where  the  tree  should  stand, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  to  steady  the  tree  while 
filling  in  the  soil  about  the  roots.  This  simple  and 
useful  contrivance  is  an  invention  of  our  own,  many 
years  ago,  and  enables  the  workman  to  plant  each 
tree  of  a  uniform  depth,  and  in  the  precise  position 
indicated  by  the  stake. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  trees  or 


plants  that  may  be  grown  upon  an  acre  of  ground 
from  1  to  24  feet  apart : 


FEET. 

TREES. 

43560 

FEET. 

TBBES. 

1 

13 

257 

2 

10890 

14 

222 

3 

4840 

15 

193 

4 

2722 

16 

170 

5 

1742 

17 

150 

6 

1210118 

130 

7 

889 

19 

120 

8 

680 

20 

108 

9 

537 

21 

98 

10 

435 

22 

90 

11 

360 

23 

82 

12 

302 

24 

75 

The  ground  having  been  made  ready  for  the  trees 
as  specified,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  hole*  for 
their  reception.  They  should  be  dug  of  sufficient 
depth  and  breadth  to  receive  all  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  without  crowding  or  bending  them  un-natural- 
ly,  and  the  bottom  soil  made  mellow  some  inches 
deep.  The  hole  being  ready,  take  the  tree,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  prune  the  ends  of  all  the  roots, 
from  the  under  side,  with  a  sloping,  upward,  clean, 
smooth  cut.  Planted  in  this  condition,  the  ends  of 
of  the  roots  will  speedily  callous,  and  push  out 
therefrom  a  new  system  of  roots,  much  sooner  than 
if  left  roughly  cut  by  the  spade. 

The  tree  should  be  placed  in  the  hole,  upon  the 
mellow  soil,  so  as  to  stand  four  to  six  inches  deeper 
than-in  the  nursery.  It  should  be  held  by  one  per- 
son, while  another  arranges  the  roots  in  their  natu- 
ral position,  and  with  the  hand  work  in  mellow  soil 
among  them.  As  the  filling  up  progresses,  give  the 
tree  a  slight  movement  up  and  down,  to  more  thor- 
oughly work  the  soil  in  among  the  roots.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  all  the  roots  in  a  natu- 
ral position  when  packing  the  soil  around  them. — 
After  the  hole  is  full,  and  the  soil  pressed  down  and 
leveled  up,  the  work  should  be  finished  by  adding  a 
thick  coat  of  mulching. 

If  the  ground  be  dry  at  planting  time,  a  liberal 
use  of  water  is  all  important.  Thoroughly  saturate 
the  soil  about  the  roots  as  it  is  packed  in.  In  fact, 
we  advise  the  free  use  of  water  in  setting  trees  and 
vines  at  all  times — without  regard  to  condition 
of  soil — wet  or  dry.  The  roots  are  more  thorough- 
ly imbedded  in  the  soil.  No  work  about  tree  plant- 
ing pays  better. 

*  »  * 

CuLTrvATiNG  THE  PoPPY. — The  South  is  begin- 
ning to  talk  about  cultivating  the  poppy  and  going 
largely  into  the  opium  trade.  Kot  long  since  a 
Louisiana  fanner  tried  the  experiment,  raising  pop- 
pies enough  on  seven  acres  of  ground  to  yield  him 
140  pounds  of  marketable  opium.  This  he  sold  at 
an  average  of  ten  dollars  per  pound.  The  example 
has  set  the  Southern  farmers  to  thinking,  and  they 
are  urging  that  this  is  better  than  raising  either 
cotton  or  sugar. 
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Tbe  Raspberry— Best  Sorts  and  Cultivation. 


The  raspberrj'  is  of  the  easiest  possible  produc- 
tion, now  that  we  have  sorts  hardy  and  otherwise 
suited  to  the  West.  No  fruit  is  more  wholesome  and 
refreshing.  It  couies  in  on  the  tail  end  of  the 
strawberry — the  warmest  season  of  the  year,  and 
when  fresh,  ripe  frait  is  most  needed  and  relished. 
Strange  it  is,  that  so  few  farmers  have  a  raspberry 
patch. 

The  raspberry  does  best  in  a  moist  and  rather 
shaded  locality,  as  for  instance,  on  the  north  side  of 
a  fence,  or  what  is  better,  on  either  side  of  a  north 
and  south  fence.  If  grown  in  such  a  situation,  set 
the  plants  in  a  line  two  feet  from  the  fence  and  four 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  Parallel  with  the  row  of 
plants,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  feet,  set  stakes  three 
feet  high  ;  to  the  tops  stretch  a  wire,  or  fasten  verj' 
small  poles,  or  narrow  strips  of  boards.  For  gar- 
den culture  there  is  no  better  arrangement.  The 
canes  and  fruit  are  partially  shaded,  are  protected 
from  wind  and  kept  in  place.  For  field  culture  set 
the  plants  in  rows  six  feet  apart  and  four  feet  in  the 
rows. 

As  to  culture,  if  managed  right — the  soil  well 
worked,  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  made  rich 
with  manure  and  the  surface  mulched,  large  crops 
of  fruit  may  be  expected,  whether  partially  shaded 
or  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  roots  of  the  rasp- 
berry naturally  ramble  about  near  the  surface 
hence  the  necessity  of  mulch  to  protect  the  plant 
from  the  effects  of  drouth. 

Set  the  plants  early  in  the  spring,  the  earlier  the 
better,  let  them  grow  at  random  the  first  season,  and 
the  following  season  they  will  produce  quite  a  crop 
of  fruit.  The  new  canes  that  spring  up  annually, 
and  upon  which  the  next  season's  crop  of  fruit  is 
borne,  should  be  pinched  off  when  about  three  feet 
long  to  induce  a  growth  of  latteral  canes.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  of  fruit  is  gathered,  all  the  old 
canes  and  the  feeble  new  ones  should  be  cut  out  at 
the  ground,  and  carefully  removed  to  give  the  new 
canc^  strength  and  firmness  of  growth. 

As  to  sorts,  we  regard  the  Doolittle,  Philadelphia, 
Purple  Cane  and  Golden  Cap  best,  and  compara- 
tively, in  the  order  named.  They  are  the  only 
varieties  we  can  recommend  for  general  cultivation 
in  the  West.    Clark,  Mammoth  Cluster,  and  Miami 


are  receiving  more  or  less  attention,  but  in  popular- 
ity with  Doolittle  are  yet  in  the  back  ground,  We 
regard  the  Doolittle  among  raspberries  as  we  do 
the  Wilson  among  strawberries,  the  best  and  most 
profitable  of  their  classes  of  fruits  for  the  market. 
Purple  Cane  is  the  highest  flavored  berry,  but  too 
small  and  tender  for  market.  It  is  very  juicy,  sweet 
and  delicious,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every 
family  garden. 


For  tbe  Weetern  Pomologist. 
Tbe  Garden- 


Begin  urork. 


By  Prof.  C.  E.  BESbET,  Iowa  Agricultubal  Coixegh. 

Though  now  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  winter  seems  as  strong  as  ever,  it  is  b}'  no  means 
too  early  for  the  farmer  who  intends  raising  a  little 
"garden  truck,"  and  the  practical  gardener,  to  be 
looking  about,  and  at  least  getting  ready  foi  work. 
There  is  nothing  like  going  at  anything  with  a 
definite  plan,  and  now  that  we  cannot  go  out  into 
our  gardens  to  work,  we  can  employ  our  time  profit- 
ably in  planning  for  the  spring  and  summer's  work. 
Everybody  is  supposed  to  learn  something  from 
year  to  year.  Now  let  every  gardener  put  down 
what  he  learned  from  last  year's  work,  and  in 
planning  for  this  year  take  that  into  consideration. 
Don't  be  too  hasty  however,  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions ;  dont  consider  a  crop  a  certain  failure  because 
the  drouth  killed  it  last  year.  My  celery  didn't 
come  up  until  Aurjunt  last  year,  but  still  my  faith  is 
strong,  and  I  shall  try  it  again  this  season,  and  con- 
fidently expect  to  be  able  to  put  on  our  table  as  fine 
an  article  as  may  be  found  at  any  place  in  the  East. 

But  for  our  planning.  How  much  of  any  particu- 
lar crop  was  raised  last  year,  and  what  was  the 
demand  for  it?  Cabbages,  perhaps,  early  in  the 
season  were  high;  increase  your  number  of  early 
cabbages  for  the  season.  Tomatoes,  in  your  mar- 
ket, maybe,  were  plenty,  and  consequently  a  drug, 
decrease  your  tomato  crop — and  so  on.  But  don't 
rush  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  do  not,  because 
of  the  high  price  of  early  cabbages  last  year,  plant 
your  whole  garden  with  early  cabbages,  and  noth- 
ing else. 

And  then  what  of  the  insects  ?  Many  of  these 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  moving  crops  about,  that 
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is,  if  your  cabbages  were  attacked  by  worms  on  one 
plot  of  ground  last  year,  try  to  avoid  tliem  this  year 
by  planting  in  another  portion  of  the  garden,  and 
putting  some  other  crop  in  the  place  where  the  cab- 
bages were.  You  can'  not  entirely  rid  yourselves 
of  these  pests  in  this  way,  for  insects  mil  fly,  but 
then  you  will  be  much  less  likely  to  be  troubled 
than  if  you  put  your  plants  right  in  their  way. 

Tools  need  looking  over.  Perhaps  this  was  done 
in  the  fall,  when  you  put  them  away  for  the  winter; 
if  so,  they  will  need  but  little  attention  now,  but 
too  often  they  are  put  in  the  too!  room  in  the  con- 
dition left  by  the  last  using,  damp  and  not  properly 
cleaned.  Such  ones  will  now  be  found  beautifully 
covered  with  red  rust,  and  will  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  using  up  several  sheets  of  sand-pa- 
per, and  several  hours  of  hard  work. 

Some  tools  were  broken  during  last  season.  Such 
need  either  to  be  mended,  or  replaced  by  new  ones. 
And  then  perhaps  some  new  implement  has  come 
out  which  is,  or  is  likelj'  to  be  a  success.  If  it  is 
what  you  need,  get  it,  but  n-ot  on  some  traveling 
agent's  extravagant  recommendation.  Remember 
that  good  tools,  like  good  men,  never  need  to  em- 
ploy agents  to  travel  the  country  and  proclaim  their 
merits. 

About  the  same  may  be  said  of  seeds  as  of  tools. 
Overhaul  your  stock  on  hand,  reject  all  which 
proved  not  pure  last  year,  or  which  will  not  do  for 
planting  this  year.  Make  out  a  list  from  the  cata- 
logues of  your  seedsmen  of  such  as  you  want, 
choosing  in  the  main  only  standard  sorts,  and  then 
add  cautiously  a  few  packages  of  the  new  "unri- 
valed" and  "unexcelled"  varieties. 

Should  The  spring  prove  to  be  of  ordinaiy  earli- 
ness,  a  hot  bed  should  be  in  operation  before  the 
close  of  March.  Are  your  sashes  in  good  order? 
Perhaps  they  need  painting,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  need  a  pane  or  two  of  glass.  How  is  the 
manure  accumulating  from  which  you  expect  to  de- 
rive heat?  A  little  attention  now  to  these  matters 
will  save  much  valuable  lime  from  three  to  six 
weeks  hence. 

And  now  a  word  to  farmers  who  have  never  yet 
used  a  hot  bed.  Do  not  deny  yourselves  this  con- 
venience longer.  There  is  no  need  of  making  one 
like  those  figured  in  most  seed  catalogues,  or  horti- 
cultural books  ;  such  ones  are  somewhat  expensive, 
and  besides   are  larger  than  you  want,   perhaps. 

Take  an  ordinary  six-light  fash,  putty  in  theglass 
to  make  it  tight,  and  fit  it  to  a  rough,  but  tight  box, 
so  that  while  it  can  be  easily  taken  oil"  it  will  at  the 
same  time  keep  in  the  heat;  this  box  should  be 
about  eighteen  inches  high.  Place  I  his  one  inside 
another,  about  a  foot  longer  each  way.  When  j-ou 
are  ready  to  make  your  bed,  dig  a  hole  in  some 
sheltered  place,  large  enough  to  admit  the  larger 
box  and  a  foot  or  so  in  depth  j  fill  with  horse  ma- 


nure well  packed  down.Jhen  set  on  your  two  boxes, 
and  fill  the  space  between  them  with  manure  also. 
Put  in  earth  to  the  depth  of  five  inches  and  put  on 
the  sash,  and  treat  as  the  books  tell  you  the  larger 
beds.  In  this  way  you  can  raise  early  plants  as  well 
as  in  larger  beds,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  they  have  not   cost  more  than  they  are 

worth. 

♦—♦ — t 

Uarden  Work  lor  IHarcb. 


Asparagus,  sow  seed,  plant  roots,  manure  old  beds. 
Beets,  sow  Early  Bassanno  and  Early  Red  Turnip. 
Cabbage,  sow  in  hot-bed  Early  York,  Winnigstadt, 
and  Early  Dutch. 

Carrots,  sow  Early  Short  Horn  and  Early  Scarlet 
Horn.  Horse  Radish,  plant  sets.  Lettuce,  sow  in 
hotbed  Early  Curled  Silesian,  Royal  Cabbage  and 
India  Head.  Onions  sets  plant  out  Leavenworth 
Red  and  Wldte  Top,  and  sow  seed  of  Wethersfield 
Red  and  Yellow  Danvers. 

Parsnips,  sow  Large  Sugar.  Peas,  sow  Extra 
Early,  Tom  Thumb  and  Carter's  first  crop,  which  is 
a  few  days  the  earliest,  but  McLain's  Little  Gem  is 
nearly  as  early,  and  much  the  best  in  qualitj'. 

Potatoes,  plant  Early  Rose,  which  is  the  best. 
Radish,  sow  French  Red  Turnip,  Red  and  White 
Turnip,  also  the  Red  Olive  and  Long  Red  Scarlet. 

Rhubarb,  divide  the  roots  and  set  out  in  very  rich 
soil.  Sage,  sow  seed.  Tomatoes,  sow  in  hot-bed 
Extra  Early  and  Fejee  and  Large  Smooth  Red  ;  tiy 
also  the  Trophy. 

Egg  Plant,  sow  seed  of  New  York  improved  or 
large  Purple  in  hot-bed;  also  Celery  and  Large 
Sweet  Pepper. 

Turnips,  sow  Early  Flat  Ducth.    Leeks,  sow. 


The  Xropby  Xomato. 

This  new  variety  of  the  tomato  is  highly  extolled 
by  those  who  gave  it  a  trial  last  season,  and  as  these 
expressions  are  unanimous  from  all  quarters,  and 
from  parties,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  entirely  dis- 
interested in  a  pecuniary  way,  we  cannot  but  think 
the  Trophy  a  new  and  vahiable  sort.  We  are  very 
cautious  about  the  recommendation  of  new  things, 
but  from  what  is  said  of  this  new  tomato,  its  superi- 
orly seems  to  us  beyond  question.  Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy, 
who  has  made  the  growing  of  small  fruits  (not 
seeds)  a  specialty  for  many  years,  writes  to  the  Ru- 
ral New  Yorker : 

"  I  consider  it  without  exception  the  best  and 
most  perfect  tomato  I  have  ever  grown.  'As  heavj- 
as  a  stone,'  is  the  expression  of  those  who  have  seen 
it.  Certainly  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal 
It  in  size,  beauty,  uniformity,  solidity  and  goodness. 
In  cutting  it  one  is  reminded  of  an  old  cheese. 
There  are'no  open  cavities  in  it.  The  slices,  when 
cut  and  laid  upon  a  dish,  are  as  perfect  as  the  slice 
of  a  potato;  the  flavor  sweet  and  delicious;  the 
Hixiriiye  weight  is  fully  one  pound  each,  many  weigh- 
ing one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three-quarter  pounds." 
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Fig.  3. 


Vineyard  IVork  for  march. 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 

Everything  should,  be  ready  for  the  vineyard  as  this   is  a  very  busy  month  with   the  vineyardist. 

Vines  not  previously  pruned  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  before  they  commence  to  bleed.    Cuttings 

can  still  be  made ;    they 

should  be  cut  about  eight 

or  ten  inches  long  and  set  ^''''I'WWI^iSlWV  \  IIKiT  /W/i) 

as  soon  as  the  ground  is 

open;  but  to  insure  thei 

growing    they  should   be 

set  in  rich,  well-pulverized 

soil,  so  firmly  that   they 

can  scarcely  be  with- 
drawn. 

Grafting  must  be  at- 
tended  to  as  early  as  the 

frost  leaves    the    ground. 

You    should    cleft    graft 

below  the  Slurface  of   the 

ground — all  the  directions 

for  which  with  diagrams 

were  given  in  Vol.  1.    For 

the  convenience  of  new 
subscribers  not  in  posses- 
sion of  that  volume,  we 
will  re-produce  all  the  par- 
ticulars there  given,  with 
the  diagram  : 

To  succeed  well  the 
stocks  should  be  at  least 
two  years  old.  Talje  the 
earth  away  from  around 
them  about  four  inches 
deep,  and  cut  the  vines  oft" 
at  a  clean  smooth  place 
about  two   inches   below 

the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  should  be  grafted 
soon  after  cut  off  and  not  exposed  to  the  wind, 
sun  or  air  long. 

It  not  immediately  grafted  cover  them  over  with 
earth  until  you  are  ready.  Cut  the  top  of  the  stoclc 
smooth  and  then  peel  off  all  the  loone  htn-k  (leaving 
none  but  the  inner,  thin  bark)  around  the  stock  as 
low  down  as  the  graft  goes ;  split,  or  rather 
cut  the  stock  by  holding  the  knife  (which 
should  be  straight  on  the  edge)  nearly 
perpendicular  on  the  side  you  wish  to 
insert  the  graft,  and  strike  it  gently  with  a  light 
mallet  until  you  cut  it  deep  and  low  enough  to  set 
the  graft,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  througli  to 
the  opposite  side ;  then  with  a  very  narrow  iron 
wedge,  thickest  on  the  outside,  drive  it  gently 
until  you  open  the  stock  wide  enough  to  set  the 
graft,  but  not  so  as  to  split  it  through  to  the  oppo- 
site side.  If  the  stock  is  small  use  small  or  thin 
cions,  cut  them  with  two  or  three  buds  if  short- 
jointed,  (if  scarce,  one  bud  will  do  provided  there 


Fig.  1, 
Fig.  i. 
Pig.  3. 


EXPLANATION  TO  ILLUSTRATION. 

A  graft  natural  size  and  length  sloped  ready  to  insert. 

Manner  of  splittin.e  block.  Kbowing  knife  drove  full  depth. 

Graft  inserted  and  Ihe  earth  removed.    E  to  C  showing  the  outer  bark  taken  off 

the  stock  and  cion  as  far  as  inserted;  D  showing  the. earth  line  when  filled  up  and 

completed. 

is  length  of  wood  below  the  bud  of  two  or  more 
inches)  ped  nil  the  loose  bark  off)  leave  none  but  the 
thin  inner  bark)  on  the  end  so  far  as  inserted  in 
the  stock  ;  wedge  the  graft  so  it  will  be  the  thickest 
on  the  outside  to  e.vactly  fit  the  split  and  match  the 
stock  ;  place  the  graft  in  firmly  so  when  the  wedge 
is  removed  the  stock  will  hold  it  securely  without 
tying,  with  the  greater  pressure  on  the  outside  of 
the  graft  (use  no  wax).  If  the  stock  should  split 
through,  cut  it  off  and  try  again ;  if  careful,  this 
will  .«eldom  happen ;  pack  the  earth  around  the 
graft  firmly  and  let  but  one  bud  be  level  with  the 
.surface  (never  below) ;  if  too  high,  mound  up  to 
the  bud.  In  case  you  cannot  cut  off  under  the 
ground,  the  graft  nau  be  inserted  above,  using  the 
same  length  eiou,  and  bank  up  the  earth  firmly  to 
the  upper  bud. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  old  wild  vines,  as  well 
as  those  cultivated,  that  the  roots  branch  out  at  or 
near  the  .surface  of  the  ground.  In  such  instances 
were  we  to  cut  them  off  below  the  surface  roots  we 
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would  lose  the  full  stfength  of  our  stocks,  therefore 
in  such  cases  it  is  best  to  cut  them  off  above  these 
'  roots  but  as  near  to  as  convenient  and  graft  the 
stocks  there  and  bank  up  as  before  mentioned. 

If  }he  grafting  is  done  early  in  tlie  spring  it  is 
best  to  cover  the  graft  several  inches  with  earth 
and  let  it  remain  until  all  hard  freezing  is  over, 
otherwise  the  frost  might  lift  the  grafts  out  of  their 
places.  When  all  danger  is  over  remove  the  earth 
and  let  the  upper  bud  expand.  Never  allow  a  bud 
to  be  in  a  hole  to  fill  with  water  and  mud.  Watch 
and  keep  the  suckers  down  or  they  will  soon  rob 
the  graft.  Cultivate  well  and  protect  the  grafts  by 
tying  them  up  to  stakes  as  fast  as  they  grow.  The 
earliear  the  work  is  done  the  better. 

If  stakes  are  used  they  should  be  on  the  ground 
and  set  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  the  fruiting 
canes  tied  to  them,  for  the  bow  or  spiral  system  it 
require  one  or  two  stout  stakes  for  each  vine,  but  for 
horizontal  training  it  requires  from  three  to  five 
stakes  to  a  vine  (in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
arms),  but  they  can  be  of  much  less  size,  and  about 
five  feet  and  a  half  long.  The  arms  should  be  tied 
tirmly  to  the  stakes  horizontally  with  willow. 

If  a  trellis  is  to  be  erected,  everything  should  be 
on  the  ground  so  the  work  can  be  done  in  good 
season  and  the  vines  tied  to  the  trillis  before  the 
buds  start,  us  they  rub  oil'  very  easily  in  handling. 
Canes  intended  for  layering  should  be  short- 
ened to  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  let  lay  on  the 
ground  until  the  shoots  have  made  a  few  inches 
growth,  then  make  shallow  trenches  the  length  of 
the  canes  about  three  inches  deep  and  lay  the  canes 
In,  and  as  the  shoots  grow,  fill  up  with  pulverized 
soil.  The  ground  should  have  been  thoroughly 
stirred  previously  so  the  weeds  cannot  get  a  start 
of  the  layers ;  each  bud  will  make  a  good  sti'ong 
plant  in  a  good  season. 


fntomnlogg. 


Odb  Apple  Trade  with  England.— The  Pa 
Mall  OazetU  says  :  "It  seems  that  a  new  trade  has 
sprung  into  existence  between  Liverpool  and  the 
United  States,  and  is  daily  assuming  greater  pro- 
portions. Some  few  years  ago  the  quantity  of  ap- 
ples brought  as  freight  into  Liverpool  was  compar- 
atively small,  but  at  present  it  appears  as  though 
they  were  to  form  one  great  feature  in  the  business 
of  the  port.  A  Scotch  paper  mentions  that  one  of 
the  largest  importers  of  apples  at  Port  Huron, 
Michigan,  has  been  in  Liverpool  for  some  time, 
and  has  just  returned  to  his  home,  after  having 
contracted  for  the  delivery  in  Liverpool  of  10,000 
barrels  of  the  best  Michigan  apples.  It  is  said  he 
will  clear  about  5s.  on  each  barrel.  One  singular 
fact  in  connection  with  this  new  addition  to  the 
commerce  of  Liverpool  is,  that  large  quantities  of 
the  apples  thus  sent  to  Liverpool  are  trans-shipped 
to  the  Mediterrauean  in  exchange  for  other  fruit. 


Dr.  S.  H.  Kridelbauoh,  Editor,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

^^Send  in  the  Insects. — Dr.  R.  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Entomology  for  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  would  take  it  a^  a  favor  to  be  furnished  with  epecimeus 
of  iURects  from  the  various  localities  of  the  State,  by  mail 
during  this  year.  Those  sending  will  please  state  all  they 
know  concerning  the  habits  of  tne  insects  sent;  what  they 
arc  found  feeding  on,  etc. 


Onion-Flies. 

Of  this  species  of  insect  there  are  two  much  alike 
in  their  appearance  and  habits,  yet  there  is  differ- 
ence enough  to  easily  distinguish  one  from  the 
other. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  been  some,  though 
not  a  great  deal,  in  the  West,  troubled  with  the 
"Native  American"  species — the  Black  Onion-fly, 
scientifically  named  by  Weidemann,  Ortalis  Jkxa, 
who  described  it  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1830,  as  be- 
longing to  the  genus  IVypeta,  and  afterwards  by  Mr 
Walker  as  Trypeta  arcuata,  but  afterwards  removed 
by  Mr.  Loew  to  genus  Ortalis,  and  is  now  specially 
recognized  as  Ortalis  arcuata,  of  Walker. 

The  fly  is  about  33-100  of  an  inch  in  length ;  color 
blackish,  with  three  oblique  white  stripes  on  each 
wing.  The  wings  of  the  0.  arcuata  point  obliquely 
backwards,  outwards  and  upwards — fight  not  rapid 
or  prolonged,  but  irregular,  jerking  and  fanlike. 
During  the  day  they  fl}'  around  among  the  onions 
where  they  deposit  their  small  whitish  eggs,  which 
are  very  similar  in  appearance  to  fly-blows,  so  fre- 
quently seen  on  fresh  meat  in  warm  weather.  The 
egg  is  small — 3-100  by  1-100  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
width.  In  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  after 
the  eggs  are  dejjosited  on  the  bulbs  at  a  point  near 
the  base  of  the  tops,  thej'  hatch  out  and  are  small 
living  larvae  or  maggots — the  length  of  time  varying 
some,  however,  with  thetemperatureof  the  weather. 
The  larvte,  which  is  of  a  whitish  color,  as  soon  as 
hatched  make  their  way  down  between  the  layers 
of  the  bulb,  eating  as  they  go  for  a  period  of  about 
fourteen  days,  when  they  will  be  full  grown.  The 
larvEC  of  this  insect  is  more  -slender  at  the  forward 
(head)  than  it  the  back  (tail)  end,  which  latter  end 
has  the  appearance  of  being  cut  off. 

When  the  larvfe  attain  full  growth  they  pass  the 
first  transformation  into  pupa;,  in  which  state  they 
lay  in  the  ground  about  as  long  as  they  were  feeding 
in  a  domant  condition ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
(which  is  about  four  weeks  from  the  laying  ot  the 
eggs),  they  come  out  perfect  Black  Onion-flies — 
Ortalis  arcuata. 

At  the  commencement  of  cold  weather  all  the  flies 
die,  while  the  remaining  larvas  pass  into  pupae,  and 
lay  in  a  dormant  condition  in  the  ground  un- 
til the  return  of   warm   weather    the  succeeding 
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spring,  when  they  send  forth  flies  again,  (thus  per- 
petuating their  species  from  year  to  year,)  just  in 
time  to  deposit  a  new  supply  of  eggs  on  the  crop  of 
small  onions. 

We  shall  take  up  the  foreign   Onion-fly  in  tlie 
next  number. 


Grape  Vine  Flea-Bectle. 

When  the  warm  days  of  spring  time  come  this 
little  grape  vine  pest  will  come  out  from  its  hiber- 
nating places,  and  commence  its  W(U'k  of  destruction 
on  the  unopened  bud.s,  bj'  scooping  them  out  as 
neatlj'  as  the  carver  of  wood  could  do  with  a  goug«. 
It  is  at  this  time  this  insect  does  its  greatest  harm, 
and  as  it  makes  its  hiding  places  in  the  cracks  of 
stakes,  and  under  the  loose  bark  of  the  vines,  and  in 
the  rubbish  in  the  vineyard,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
take  advantage  of  it  by  whitewashing  the  stakes, 
and  raking  up  all  rubbish  and  removing  it  to  a  con- 
venient place  and  burning  it  up? 

This  insect  is  known  among  entomologists  b}'  the 
name  given  it  by  Prof  Illiger,  as  Ilaltica  ehalybeii, 
and  is  often  called  Steel-blue  Beetle — sometimes 
"Thrips."  Neither  of  these  two  latter  names  are 
sulfflcieutly  characteristic — lience  they  should  never 
be  used.  Its  colors  vary  from  steel-blue  to  metallic 
green  and  purple. 

The  full  grown  beetle  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  very  active  and  lively  in  warm 
weather.  In  cold  weather  it  is  sluggish — torpid. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  be^in  to  open  it  quits  feeding 
on  the  buds  and  feeds  on  the  leaves,  where  it  also 
deposits  its  orange  colored  eggs  in  small  clusters. 
Soon  these  eggs  hatch  into  dark  colored  worms 
(larvae)  and  are  found  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  the  last  of  May  and  first  of  June.  Here  they 
feed  about  one  month  and  then  go  down  to  the 
ground  and  bury  themselves,  forming  small  egg- 
shaped  cells,  fi'om  which  in  a  little  while  longer 
they  come  out  perfect  Beetles,  and  feed  the  remain- 
der of  the  season  on  the  leaves.  But  one  generation 
of  them  is  bred  each  j'ear. 

In  all  localities  where  the  Alder  {Alimn  arulata), 
and  wild  grape  vines  grow,  this  insect  is  found.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  general  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas.  The  work  of  this  insect  is  wit- 
nessed on  the  grape  vines  in  many  parts  of  the 
Northwest,  more  or  less  every  season,  by  the  nu- 
merous holes  eaten  through  the  leaves,  which  s  me- 
times  amounts  to  almost  a  total  destruction  of  the 
leaves,  if  we  except  the  larger  leaf-ribs. 

To  sprinkle,  or  rather  dust  the  plants  with  quick- 
lime, while  the  dew  is  on,  is  said  to  effectually 
destroy  the  larvK. 


The  Floweh  Tn.\DE. — The  Horticulturist  says 
that  the  whole  amount  of  flowers  sold  in  one  year  in 
New  York  citj'  is  nearly  one  million  dollars'  worth. 
Over  one-seventh,  or  |"l50,000  worth,  are  sold  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays. 


m  &tsUtn  §0maIojjist, 


THE    BANDAGED 
TREE. 


Heading  off"  «I»c  Canker  Worm  and  tlie  Apple 
Tree  Borer. 

Among  all  the  insect  marauders  that  prey  upon 
the  orchard,  the  Canker  worm  is  the  most  persistent 
and  destructive.    It  is  said  to 
have  made  its  first  appearance 
in  this  country  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  For  many 
years  its  prevalence  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  the 
New  England  States,  but  for 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years    it    has     been    slowly 
working  its  way  westward, 
until  now  it  has  become  gen- 
erally known  in  this  part  of 
the  country.    In  dealing  with 
this  pestiferous  customer,  ex- 
perience has  fully  demonstrated  that  the  old  adao-e 
"An  ounce  of  preventive,"  &c.,  holds  good  to  the 
letter.    It  is  no  easy  matter  to  destroy  the  worms 
or  even  to  check  their  operations.     The  best  course 
of  warfare  to  pursue  is,  to   prevent  their  getting 
possession  of  the  tree,  which  may  be  most  effectually 
done  by   preventing  the  ascension   of  the   female 
moth. 

The  moths  come  forth  from  the  ground  very  early 
— in  this  latitude  about  the  first  of  March,  according 
to  the  season — and  continue  to  ri.9e  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  wingless  female  instinctively  makes 
her  way  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  reaches  the 
top  by  crawling  up  while  the  winged  male  ascends 
by  flight,  where  they  meet  and  pair.  Soon  after 
the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which,  when  the  buds 
open,  begin  to  hatch.  The  worms  feed  voraciously 
upon  the  foliage,  and  not  unfrequently  take  the  ten- 
der fruit  with  it.  Now,  keep  the  female  moths  from 
ascending  the  trees  and  there  will  be  no  worms,  and 
it  may  be  done  with  very  little  labor,  or  expense 
otherwise. 


FEMALE.  MALE. 

The  male  and  female  moths  bear  no  conlrast  in 
appearance.  The  male  is  a  slender-bodied,  delicate 
graj'  moth  with  silky  wings,  while  the  female  is 
wingless,  with  a  much  larger  body,  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations. 

Encircle   the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a  bandage 
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six  to  eight  inclies  in  width  with  strong  wrapping 
paper.  If  there  is  any  rough,  loose  bark  on  the 
trunk,  first  scrape  it  off;  draw  the  paper  snug  and 
fasten  it  top  and  bottom  with  twine  or  tacks.  Give 
it  a  coat  of  gas  or  otlier  Itind  of  tar.  Thick  sor- 
ghum, or  the  refuse  skimmings,  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  requires  renewal  oftener.  If  used,  it 
may  be  applied  directly — the  paper  bandage  dis- 
pensed with,  for  its  contact  with  the  bark  will  work 
no  injury  to  the  tree.  The  tar  must  also  be  re- 
newed often,  as  the  weather  hardens  it.  We  believe 
n  mixture  of  tar  and  whale  oil  well  incorporated  by 
heat,  will  keep  fresh  much  longer  than  clear  tar  of 
any  kind.  It  is  said  that  india  rubber  dissolved  in 
whale-oil  over  the  fire,  will  last  a  long  lime  without 
renewal. 

We  believe  the  bandage  may  be  applied  to 
the  tree  in  a  way  to  answer  a  double  purpose — 
heading  otl'  both  the  canker  worm  and  the  apple 
tree  borer.  The  beetle  of  the  borer  deposits  her 
eggs  on  bark  close  tf^  the  ground.  Put  the  bandages 
close  down,  haul  the  dirt  up  an  inch  or  two  above 
its  lower  edge,  and  the  beetle  is  shut  off  from  its 
usual  place  of  deposit.  In  such  case  it  imiy  go 
above  the  bandage  to  do  its  work;  but  if  so,  the 
young  larvie  is  likely  to  peri.sh,  for  we  doubt  whcth. 
er  it  can  penetrate  the  hard,  drj'  bark  above  the 
surface.  We  always  find  its  entrance  below  the 
surface,  where  the  bark  is  tender  and  succulent.  At 
all  events,  the  eggs  or  larvae  can  be  much  more  easily 
detected  and  destroyed  a  foot  or  two  above  ground 
than  an  inch  or  so  below.  The  bandage  will  be  just 
as  effectual,  concerning  the  canker  worm,  as  if 
placed  a  foot  or  two  above. 

The  Entomological  editor  will  .soon  prepare,  with 
illustrations,  an  article  on  the  history  and  habits  of 
the  canker  worm.  In  what  is  said  at  this  time,  we 
have  only  endeavored  to  tell  the  reader  how  to 
manage  it. 


President,  who  then  delivered  his  annual  address. 
Following,  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  was 
read,  and  reports  from  the  ad  interim  committees. 
The  balance  of  the  session  was  taken  up  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  horticultural  topics  and  the  reading  of 
essays,  all  of  which  will  be  comprehended  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  transactions  for  the  last  year. 
In  the  discussion  upon  the  various  topics  consider- 
ed, little  or  nothing  was  developed  not  previously 
elicited  at  former  meetings  of  the  Society. 


Io\ra  State  Hortienltnral  Society. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  this  city,  January  10th  to  13th.  Tlic  attend- 
ance was  fair,  but  not  what  it  should  have  been. 
But  few,  comparatively,  were  present  of  those  in  the 
State  who  make  tree  and  fruit  growing  rather  a 
specialty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  farmers 
who  give  more  or  less  attention  to  fruit  growing. 
But  what  struck  us  still  more  forcibly,  was  the  ab- 
sence of  so  many  of  the  fruit  growers  and  gardeners 
living  within  an  hours'  ride  of  Des  Jloines,  and 
who,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  their 
works,  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of 
horticulture. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Mathews,  when  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  J.  H. 
Hatch,  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of 
the  Society.    A  suitable  response  was  made  by  the 


Peacb  Grooving   In  Winter. 

•  The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  a  few  days 
since  to  a  peach-house  in  the  vicinity  ot  Boston  ; 

The  peach-house  is  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide, 
heated  when  necessary  by  hot  water  and  steam 
with  a  simple  apparatus  costing  but  $113.  The 
roof  is  glass,  the  chief  item  of  expense,  and  that 
not  large.  The  house  is  filled  at  the  present  time 
with  peach  trees  in  pots,  mo.st  of  them  perfectly 
covered  with  blossoms,  though  some  had  just  pass- 
ed the  blossom,  and  had  "set"  an  abundance  of  fruit. 
One  or  two  Ilea  Crawford's  were  quite  loaded  with 
flowers  in  full  perfection.  These  fruits  are  three 
years  old  from  the  bud,  and  bore  a  large  crop  last 
May  and  June  which  sold,  those  not  wanted  by  the 
family,  at  a  large  price.  They  stood  out  through 
the  summer  requiring  only  an  occasional  watering. 
In  November  they  were  removed  to  the  cellar  for  a 
short  "nap"  and  after  about  thirty  days'  rest  were 
placed  in  the  peach-hou.se  about  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary when  the  mild  heat  was  started  up,  and  for  ten 
days  past  the  whole  have  presented  one  mass  of 
flowers  quite  georgeous  to  behold. 

To  make  sure  of  fruitiflcation  in  the  absence  of 
wind  and  insects,  Mr.  Gibbs  goes  over  his 
trees  when  in  blossom,  with  a  fine  camel's  hair 
brush  distributing  the  pollen,  a  process  which  occu- 
pies but  little  time,  and  is  attended  with  complete 
success.. 

Keeping  Apples  im  Saw-dust. — Saw-dust  is 
said  to  be  an  excellent  material  for  packing  apples 
in  for  preservation,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it 
true.  Last  fall  we  packed  a  few  Ben  Davis  and 
Wagner  apples  in  dry  saw-dust — made  as  dry  as  it 
could  be  by  thorough  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 
Just  saw-dust  enough  was  used  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
stices between  the  fruit.  The  bos  was  placed  in  a 
dry,  well  ventilated  cellar,  and  elevated  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  At  present  (Feb.  25,)  the  ap- 
ples show  a  remarkable  degree  of  preservation  and 
improvement.  They  have  colored  up  more  highly 
than  any  specimens  of  the  same  varieties  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  They  are  as  firm,  tair,  sound  and 
plump  as  at  the  time  of  packing,  while  the  Wagner, 
stored  in  the  usual  way,  is  past  its  season,  in  fact 
gone. 
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Bd.  P0MOI.OGI8T :  The  leader  in  the  Jan.  Pomolo- 
GIST  apparently  convicts  me  of  plagiarism  in  a  former 
article,  in  which  I  announce  as  my  own  discovery  the 
importance  of  husbanding  the  vitality  oi  irava  when 
they  are  transplanted  by  avoiding  tlie  usual  trimming 
recommended  by  all  of  the  best  and  most  experi- 
enced horticulturists,  and  especially  my  expert 
friend  Moulson,  of  Rochester,  whom  I  cited  and 
ventured  to  criticise  (although  a  novice  myself) 
Now  it  appears  (for  the  first  time,  to  me)  that  I  am 
sustained  not  only  by  your  able  pen,  but  by  a  prede- 
cessor ! — who  is  also  an  M.  D.,  and  no  doubt  rea- 
soned from  some  principles  in  animal  physiology. 
My  plan  of  "trimming  by  strangulation" — especially 
the  pear,  and  particularly  those  varieties  subject  to 
blight — I  still  think  most  valuable.  And  also  the 
medium  course  I  suggested  rather  than  either  ex- 
treme. Yours  faithfully, 

•  D.wiD  Stewart,  M.  D. 

P(yrt  Perm,  Dd.,  Jan.  31,  1871. 

Remakks  by  Associate  Editois — In  our  leader 
on  pruning  we  did  not  intend  to  charge  any  person 
with  plagiarism.  We  simply  condensed  the  results 
of  our  experience,  and  wished  to  give  them  to  our 
readers.  All  close  observers  will  no  doubt  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  irrespective  of  what  others  say. 

It  is  a  law  of  mentality  that  the  same  ideas  origi- 
nate simultaneously  under  like  conditions. 


Horticulture  in  College. — The  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  in  their  last 
annual  report  to  the  State  Legislature  thus  remark 
upon  the  horticultural  department  of  the  institu- 
tion :  "  The  horticultural  department  is  prospering. 
The  most  urgent  want  is  glass  houses,  at  a  cost  of 
$3,000,  the  expense  of  which  might  be  defrayed  by 
the  sale  of  plants,  tlowers,  and  vegetables.  This 
would  save  at  least  !j!l,000  per  annum  to  the  treasu- 
■  ry,  and  render  the  in.struction  in  horticulture  much 
more  practical  and  useful  than  it  can  be  at  present." 


California  Fruit. — The  Scientific  Press  says  : 
"The  shipments  of  California  fruit  to  Colorado,  the 
present  season,  have  aggregated  750  tons,  made  up 
of  apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  etc.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  same  is  put  down  at  .$57,000 — this  to 
Colorado  alone.  Nevada  and  Utah  have  also  taken 
immense  quantities. 

"The  shipments  to  Chicago  in 'refrigerator  cars' 
have  also  been  very  large,  and  been  attended  with 
much  greater  success  than  was  met  with  the  previ- 
ous season." 


Apples  for  New  Hampshire. — An  intilligent 
fruit  grower  of  New  Hampshire  says  there  are  but 
three  kinds  of  apples  that  can  be  profitably  grown 
in  that  State  for  the  market.  The  Baldwin,  the 
Roxbury  Russet  and  the  Rhode  Island  Greening. 


1I),IIII0  Dahlia  roots,  coraprising  over  lOil  varieties  and 
nearly  every  shade  and  hue.    Sen  i  for  Catalogue. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO. , 
KapervlUe,  111. 


100,000  Verbenas,  of  all   colors.    (TeranlumH,  the  beat 
collection  at  the  west.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO.. 
Napervllle,  111. 


New  Seedling  Verbena! 

WHITE  UNIQUE. 

Liii'^u  Finm  and  Truss.  Long  Stem,  Good  Bedder.  Profuse 
Bloomer,  mid  Very  Fras''*^nt«  Sent  by  Mail,  35  Cents, 
bent  with  otter  Verbenas  at  30  cents  per  plant. 

listimonial  from  TAoi/uis  Archer,  St.  Joseph. 

Lake  Shore  Nursery,  April  25,  1870. 
Messrs.  Hubbard  &,  Davis. 

Gents: — The  "200  Verbenas  came  i'  good 
order,  and  are  certainly  the  most  healthy,  stocky  phinte  I  ever 
eaw.  Address  IIitbbard  &>  Davis. 

No.  1,  tf  Detroit,  Michigan. 


A  spk'Ud Id  collection  of  Plants  for  Hanging  Basliets, 
Rocb-worb,  or  for  growing  on  trellises.  S(-nd  for  Uala- 
logue.  LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 

Napervllle,  111. 

Plants  b.v  inull.    Send  for  Catalogue  containing  list  of 
ptsnts,  such  a.s  Ro.ses.  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  &c  ,  that  we 
oft'er  at  low  prices,  securely  packed,  and  postage  paid. 
LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &.  CO., 
Napervllle,  III 


Miner  Plum  TreeB, 

AND  CI0N8  FOR  SALE. 
Leadiug    Varieties    of     Western     Apple    Trees. 

EVERGREENS,  WHITE  PINE  SEEDLINGS, 

W,  tlie  Evergreen  Hill  Nursery,  ' 

SABULA,  lOAVA. 

A.  GIDDINGS,  Proprietor. 

nol-tf. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental   Trees.  Shrubs  and  plants,  at 
wholesale  and  retail.    Send  for  Cataloijues. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO..  Proprietors, 
Napervllle,  111. 


Timber,  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  ik  CO.. 

Napervllle,  HI. 


15,000 

Apple  Root  Seedlings. 

I  can  supplvio  thosewho  wish.  15,000  Ajiplo  Root  Seed- 
lings. We  doubt  whether  a  finer  lot  of  seedlinir  roots  were 
ever  seen.    They  will  be  eold  in  quantitie-'  to  puit  customers. 

M.A.RK  MILLER, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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NURSERYMEN  &  FRUIT  GROWERS,  ATTENTION. 


Concord,  Ives'  Seedling,    Hartford    Prolific,    Perkins'    Delaware,  Rogers' 

Hybrids, 

And  other  popular  varieties  of  GIIA.I*E  "VINES,  1,  2  and  3  years  old,  for  sale  singly  or  by  tUe  thousand. 

r\/^    /^r\/^     /^-n  *»»*o"r-»  +      QiicVii:^c       Mostly  of   the  following    kinds:    White  Grape,  Versailles,  Cherry, 
OUjUUU     K^IXlIcLIU,    XjUoIICOj    Tmperial  White,  Victoria,  Prince  Albert  and  White  Provence. 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries  and  Strawberries, 

The  most  reliable  and  popular  varieties.    THOUSANDS. 

Evergreens,  Ornamental   Trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

A   LARGE   STOCK. 

BOSES,  DAHLIAS,  PEONIES,  &c,  BULBS  IN  VABIETY. 
GRAPE  CDTTINCS  BY  THE  100  OR  100,000  AT  LOWEST  RATES !  ! 

CUKRANT  CUTTINGS    PEK    1,000    OR    100,000    AT    MUCH    1,ESS    THAN    USUAL    RATES. 

Mountain,  Downing,  Smith's  American  and  Houghton  Seedling  Gooseberry  cuttings  by  the  UIO  or  10,00. 

'REA'S    MAMMOTH    aUINCE    CUTTINGS    PER    100    OR    1000- 

Cutting§  Of  the  newer  varieties  of  W^eigela,  Deiilzia,  Japan  Quince  and  ^j'ringa. 

Also  Abole,  Lombardy  Poplar,  Weeping  Willow,  and  othe  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  usually  grown 
from  cuttings  by  the  100  or  by  the  1000,  at  half  the  usuul  rates.    75.000  pear  scions  from  youni;  bearing  trees. 
Ig^Send  for  Wholesale  and  Retail  Price  List  to 


Robert  Scott, 


No.  2-2mo. 


LA  PORTl-::,  I1VT>. 


And  European 

LARCH  SEEDLINGS ! ! 

Ten  Million  Eversjreen  seedlings],  2  and -3  years  old.  Ten 
Million  European  Larch  seedlings  1  and  2  years  old.  Trans- 
planted Evergre«ns,  European  Mountain  Ash  seedlings. 
100.000  very  fine,  first  class  Pear  Stocks. 

All  of  the  above  are  grown  from  seeds  on  our  own 
grounds. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  importers  to  the  fact  that 
ours  is  much  superior  to  imported  stock ;  and  transplanted  in 
the  Western  States  the  pa.st  hot.  dry  season  with  better  suc- 
cess than  Apple  root-grafts,  and  most  deciduous  seedlings, 
while  imported  Evergreen  seedlings  were  almost  an  entire 
failure. 

.\pple.  Pear.  Evergreen  and  European  Larch  seeds  by  the 
oz..  It),  or  100  lbs. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 

Waukegan,  111. 

No.  1— 3m. 

To  Farmers  &  Gardeners 

If  the  Garden  Seeds  yoxi  use  have  proved  fres-h  and  true  to 
uame.  ytick  to  the  man  who  sells  to  you;  he  is  w-rth  encour- 
ftgincr.  If  you  bave  not  found  them  fresh  and  true,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  add  your  name  to  thof^e  of  the  fifty  thouisand  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Cauadaf^,  whom  1  annually  supply  with  my  warranted 
garden  seeds.  I  raise  over  one  hundred  varieties  of  vegetable 
seed  on  my.three  farms  and  as  every  practical  farmer  and 
gardener  knows,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  who  plant  to  get 
their  seed  directly  from  the  grower.  I  invite  special  attention 
to  my  Pabbage.  Onion  and  Squash  seed.  My  large  vegetable 
and  tlowcr  seed  catalogue,  abounding  with  engravings,  sent 
free  to  all. 

JAS.  J.  H.  GREGOKT,  Marblchead,  Mass. 

no2-2mo 


If  you  wish  lo  purchase  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  or  Pianta, 

If  y<>u  wish  to  ornanient  your  grounds. 

If  you  wish  plants  for  your  Greenhouse  or  Con- 
servatory, 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  anything  in  the  nursery  line, 
either  at  wholesale  or  retail,  be  sure  and  send  your  or- 
ders to  the  DnPage  County  Nurseries.  Catalogues  fur- 
nished on  application. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 
Naperville,  111. 


2,000.000  Evergrf-ens;  Arborvita',  Balsum  P''ir,  Hem- 
lock. Norway  .spruce.  Austrian  Pine,  "White  Pine,  etc., 
mostly  grown  from  seed  on  our  own  grounds.  Send  for 
list  of  prices.  LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO.. 

Naperville,  111. 

Cabbage,  Onion,  Squash. 

I  have  written  three  works  on  the  cultivatiun  of  the^a  vege- 
tables. Tbe  works  abound  in  engravings,  and  go  into  all  the 
mimite  details  so  valuable  for  the  beginner,— completely 
exhausting  the  subject.  Each  treatise  sent  by  mail  for  30 
cents.         JAS.  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

no2-2mo 

Orchards  Cheap  ! 

inn  nnn  Nice,  light,  three  year  and  two  year  old  Apple 
lUU^UUu  Trees,  small  but  straight,  and  perfectly  sound  and 
healthij.  Best  Western  varieties  at  ^10  per  100.  $80  per  1.000, 
packed  Q-nA  delivered  on  the  cars.  Also.  Fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  Small  Fruits,  (xrape  Vines,  Evergreens,  &c„  very  cheap 
for  cash  Send  fo>  free  price  list.  Address 
no2-3mo  D.  B.  WIER,  Lacon,  111. 
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Bt  (iUEllCUS. 

Who  Ib  Quercus  ?  Well,  I  will  say  (if  it  is  any 
one's  bnsiness)  that  I  am  a  great  old  gnarly  White 
Oak,  standing  on  the  bluffs  of  ono  of  our  Western 
rivers,  which  bluffs  are  noted  as  being  one  of  the 
finest  fruit-producing  regions  of  the  West. 

What  right  has  an  Old  Oak  to  set  himself  up  as 
critique  In  horticulture  ? 

I  will  explain.  My  first  recollection  Is,  that  I  was 
one  among  a  grand  old  forest  that  crowned  the  bluffs 
above  our  beautiful  river.  About  forty  years  ago  a 
stalwart  son  of  New  England  appeared  amongst  us, 
with  a  gleaming  ax  on  his  shoulder.  He  soon  be- 
gan to  lay  my  brethren  low.  The  proudest  and 
noblest  fell  first,  were  rent  asunder  and  hauled  away 
by  piecemeal.  I  shuddered  whenever  our  pigmy  foe 
approached  me,  but  my  fears  were  groundless.  He 
nearcd  me  once,  gave  me  a  glance,  but  turned  away 
with  a  frown.    I  had  stood  somewhat  remote  from 


my  brethren,  in  a  little  ravine,  and  was  full  of 
knots  and  branches,  and  they  saved .  me.  Tears 
rolled  on.  Having  lost  my  companions  one  and  all, 
I  began  to  see  things,  for  before  our  time  had  been 
occupied  in  flattering  ourselves  and  each  other.  I 
saw  the  fragments  of  my  companions  stretched  over 
tlie  plain  below.  I  saw  my  master  planting  little 
silly  looking  twigs  of  trees  on  the  side  hill  just  be- 
low me.  I  saw  him  cultivate  and  care  for  them  with 
the  tenderest  care.  Soon  I  saw  them  covered  with 
bright  flowers,  then  with  golden  and  ro.9y  apples ! 
not  acorns !  I  saw  his  two  stripling  boys  grow  up 
to  manhood.  One  day  these  boy-men  came  on  my 
bluff.  The  younger,  whonj  I  had  always  seen  oft- 
enest  among  his  father's  trees,  talked  much  and 
earnestly,  the  elder  but  little,  and  assentingly.  They 
came  back  again  with  teams  and  tools,  tore  out  the 
old  stumps,  deeply  plowed  the  ground,  and  then 
planted  the  bluffs  for  nearly  as  far  as  I  could  see 
with  little  trees  and  tiny  plants,  of  all  the  kinds  that 
t/iey  called  fruits.  They  cared  for  them  kindly,  they 
kept  the  soil  mellow  and  clean,  all  the  lime  talking 
of  them  and  their  products,  and  the  youger  brother 
talking  to  his  pets,  the  trees,  when  the  elder  was  not ' 
there.  I  soon  leared  their  lauguage,  and  stored  up 
all  that  was  said,  having  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
younger,  whom  we  will  call  Acorn,  took  all  the  pa- 
pers treating  of  his  business,  and  sought  my  kindly 
shade  in  which  to  read  them.  I  soon  learned  to 
read.  lie  also  attended  all  horticultural 'meetings, 
and  told  his  brother  and  me  all  he  had  learned.  He 
put  in  practice  all  uew  theories  that  seemed  reason- 
able, and  compared  results.  So  you  see,  dear  reader, 
that  the  Old  Oak,  having  nothing  to  do  but  watch, 
listen  and  learn,  may  be  a  better  counselor  than  you 
might  think. 

Old  Oak  will  never  criticise  merely  for  the  sake 
of  criticising,  never  lose  his  temper  or  worry  that  of 
others,  but  will  kindly  point  out  to  the  beginner  the 
most  valuable  as  well  as  the  dangerous  points  made 
in  the  columns  of  the  Pomologist;  will  gently  let 
the  gas  out  of  fine-spun  theories  that  have  been  tried 
at  the  bluff  orchard  and  found  wanting. 
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"Should  Trees  be  Pruned?"  —  When  Acorn 
read  this  heading,  Old  Oak  quivered  all 
over  with  expectation;  for  if  there  is  any 
one  subject  that  Acorn,  his  brother  and  father 
ever  grew  warm  about,  it  is  this.  He  believ- 
ing that  after  a  tree  was  properly  started  in  the 
orchard  it  required  no  more  pruning  for  years,  and 
then  no  surb  pruning  as  is  generally  practiced.  Old 
Oak  agrees.  Acorn  read  the  Doctor's  essay  in  '67, 
and  put  it  in  practice,  with — but  we  will  not  antici- 
pate. But  this  thing  of  balancing  trees  when  trans- 
planting them  needs  a  word.  Old  Oak  supposes 
that  if  the  Doctor  was  on  his  way  across  the  plains, 
and  broke  the  end  off  the  double-tree  of  his  wagon 
where  he  could  not  get  wood  to  make  a  new  one, 
that  he  would  bore  a  new  hole  for  the  device  near 
the  broken  end,  and  go  on  without  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  centre  pin  ! 

Dr.  Howsley  gives  some  very  valuable  advice 
about  the  pear  tree.  The  pear  tree  has  told  Old 
Oak  time  and  again  that  its  requirements  in  the 
West  ware  a  very  poor  and  very  loose  dry  soil,  with 
thorough  cultivation  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
no  pruning  whatever  from  the  time  the  bud  or  graft 
was  inserted  until  maturity,  with  close  planting 
and  shelter  by  other  trees  on  t  he  south-west  side ; 
or,  an  extremely  rich,  dark  and  loose  dry  soil,  with- 
out cultivation. 

Worms. — $300,000  worth  of  wormy  apples  shipped 
to  one  point  in  Kansas !  How  about  future  "gold 
medals  ?" 

Report  Ad  Interim  Gommittcf,. — "We  find  that 
locations  which  retard  blossoming  are  the  best  for 
orchards."  Old  Oak  would  say  an  open  northwest- 
ern exposure,  tvhich  not  only  retards  blossoms, 
but  deprives  Jack  Frost  of  his  sting.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  outrageous  and  uncalled  for  pruning 
and  over-stimulation  are  the  true  sources  of  blight 
in  the  apple. 

Horticulture  and  Home  Culture. — Dr.  Andrews 
treats  his  ascerb  subject  rather  crabidly.  But  cer- 
tainly he  has  the  best  of  the  argument.  If  the  Sibe- 
rian apple  can  bo  made  to  give  a  good  wholesome 
fruit  to  people  who  wish  to  live  2.50  miles  north  of 
where  the  common  apple  will  thrive,  its  value  can- 
not be  questioned.  And  again,  this  thing  of  trying 
to  raise  none  but  the  finest  fruits  is  the  most  expen- 
sive load  the  fruit  grower  has  undertaken  to  cany. 
Acorn  says  he  can  raise  ten  barrels  of  Ben  Davis 
apples  as  cheaply  as  he  can  one  bushel  of  Yellow 
Bellflowers,  and  has  always  succeeded  in  getting 
more  money  for  the  the  ten  barrels  than  for  the 
bushel.  And  Old  Oak  has  no  doubt  but  what  more 
money  has  been  made  from  the  old  Bell  or  Windsor 
pear,  according  to  the  number  of  trees  planted,  than 
from  any  other,  poor  and  almost  worthless  as  it  is. 
Yet  who  would  not  rather  have  a  mess  of  stewed  or 
baked  Windsors  than  no  pears  at  all  ? 


Miner  and  Wild  Goose  Plums.— Will  Mr.  Terry 
tell  us  whethei-  the  Wild  Goose  is  as  Juirdy  as  the 
Miner  ?  Mr.  Weir's  article  on  this  subject  is  timely 
and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Elliott  had  ought  to  k»ow,  not  thinl:,  about 
these  cherries.  Two  or  three  seasons  had  ought  to 
tell  us  the  facts  whether  the  Early  Richmond  is  the 
Flemish  or  the  Kentish.  Old  Oak  believes  that 
Downing  is  the  authority  to  follow  in  this  matter  ; 
that  the  proper  name  of  our  Early  Richmond  of  the 
West  is  Kintixh,  and  then  we  have  Kentish,  Late 
Kentish  and  Flemish,  good  hardy  cherries  for  the 
West,  all  distinct. 

Hortimtltural  Meetings.— Friead  Kellogg  is  right. 
We  need  these  societies  to  determine  the  nomen- 
clature of  our  fruits.  Thus,  we  have  two  Duchess 
of  Oldcnburgs,  two  Jannetts,  five  Russets,  apples, 
&c.,  ad  nausewii,  under  the  same  names  in  different 
neighborhoods. 

Spontaneous  Oensration.— Old  Oak  had  ought  to 
know  something  about  this,  and  agrees  with  Mr. 
Meehan  in  part.  But  would  say  this,  that  the 
acorn  may  germinate  in  the  shade  of  a  thick  pine 
forest,  and  maintain  its  life  for  ages,  centuries, 
merely  growing  up  each  year  with  two  small  leaves, 
killing  back  to  the  ground  each  winter,  and  then 
when  the  forest  is  cleared  away  spring  into  lusty 
Ufe. 

Frogs  Spitted  on  Thorns. — Every  one  for  his 
trade.  A  man  may  be  a  good  pomologist  but  not  a 
good  froggist.  Mr.  Riley  is  certainly  right  about 
the  impalement  being  the  work  of  a  Shrike.  But 
ho^  did  Mr.  Riley  know'  they  were  young  frogs  ? 
Did  he  count  the  wrinkles  on  their  horns?  Old  Oak 
would  call  them  tree  toads. 

TIw  Whortleberry.— Old  Oak  knows  but  little  of 
the  plant  but  knows  the  fruit  to  be  wholesome  and 
delicious,  and  sees  no  reason  why  plants  taken  from 
dry  open  exposures  could  not  be  cultivated  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Mulberries  for  the  Birds. — Was  there  ever  so  much 
nonsense  put  into  so  little  space  !  Not  but  that  the 
White,  Red  and  Black  mulberries  are  beautiful  and 
desirable  trees,  and  very  useful  in  keeping  or  tempt- 
ing the  birds  away  from  the  raspberries  and  cher- 
ries, and  bear  wholesome  fruit  for  children  young 
and  old ;  but  that  they  should  keep  the  curculios 
and  black  gnot  from  the  cherries  and  borers  and 
codling  moths  from  She  apples,  is  merely  ridiculous 

nonsense. 

*  ♦  » 

Pkogresb  in  Apples. — W.  C.  Flagg,  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Alton  Horticultural  Society, 
states  that  of  the  forty-one  varieties  of  apples  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  ten 
or  more  discussions  in  1864,  eleven  were  recom- 
mended by  Cox  half  a  century  ago.  These  are 
Early  Harvest,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  Summer 
Queen,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  Summer  Rose, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Fall  Pippin,  Yellow  Bell 
Flower,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  Spitzenberg. 
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The  Currant— Its  Nativity.— Best  Sorts. 


The  currant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  a  work  entitled  "  The  Companion  for 
the  Orchard,"  puhlislied  in  London  in  1831,  the  author  remarks:  "This  agreeable  and  wholesome  fruit 
is  undoubtedly  a  native  of  our  country ;  it  was  formerly  found  grow- 
ing, in  the  wild  state,  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of  Yorkshire,  Durham 
and  "Westmoreland,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  and  other  parts 
of  Scotland.  The  red  currant  grows  natur.illy  in  Sweden  and  other 
Northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  white  is  only  a  variety  of  it,  and  was 
at  first  accidentally  produced  by  culture.  As  a  further  proof  of  its 
being  a  Nortnern  fruit,  we  have  no  account  of  its  being  known  at  all 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans,  who  have  been  very  accurate  in  des- 
cribing all  the  fruits  known  in  tlieir  time.  It  seems  not  to  have  grown 
so  far  south  as  France  ;  for  the  old  French  name  o{  f/roseiiles  d'outremer 
evidently  bespeaks  it  not  to  have  been  a  native  of  that  country,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  the  French  language  has  no  appropriate  name 
for  it  distinct  from  the  gooseberry.  The  Dutch  also  acknowledge  it 
not  to  have  been  indigenous  to  Holland,  where  it  was  called  hessldns 
ot^  zee.  Whether  the  Dutch  finst  procured  this  fruit  from  Britian,  or 
from  any  other  northern  countries,  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  in. 
debted  to  the  gardeners  of  that  country  tor  improving  the  size,  if  not 
the  flavor,  of  this  fruit." 

No  garden  fruit  should  be  more  universally  cultivated  than  the  cur- 
rant. It  has  been  well  said  that  the  currant  needs  no  eulogy — remark- 
able for  its  many  good  C|ualities — hardiness,  productiveness,  ease  of 
culture,  time  of  maturit}',  wholcsomeness,  aijd  its  various  uses.  As 
soon  as  the  berries  are  fairly  formed,  and  before  they  begin  to  ripen, 
they  are  used  by  many  for  pies  and  sauce.  At  maturity  there  is  noth- 
ing better  for  either  of  these  purposes,  while  for  preserving  by  bottling, 
uone  of  our  fruits  keep  as  well,  and  few  are  better  for  winter  use.  For 
jams  and  jellies  every  house-keeper  knows  the  currant  has  no  superior 
among  our  long  list  of  fruits. 

No  garden  should  be  considered  too  small  for  a  few  currant  bushes; 
a  few  well  trained  plants  will  supply  an  ordinary  family  the  year 
through.  Ripening  of  the  fruit  may  be  much  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  the  situation  of  the  plants.  Plants  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a 
tight  fence  will  ripen  their  fruit  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  earlier  than 
when  remote  from  any  shelter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  planted  on  the 
north  side  of  a  fence,  the  fruit  will  be  retarded  in  its  ripening,  and  will 
hang  long  on  the  stems  after  maturity.  By  a  little  attention  to  these 
points  in  planting,  the  currant  season  may  be  lengthened  out  three  to 
four  weeks.  Though  no  plant  produces  fruit  more  generously  than 
the  currant  under  negligent  culture,  nothing  pays  better  for  hi(jk  cul- 
tivation. To  keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and  to  insure 
the  finest  quality  of  fruit  and  the  largest  crops,  an  annual  top-dressing  la  Versailles. 

of  coarse  manure  is  indispensable.  It  should  be  applied  in  tlie  fall  and  slightly  worked  in  in  the  spring. 
In  fact,  to  insure  the  best  returns,  neither  manure  or  the  pruning  knife  should  be  used  sparingly.  An- 
nually—as soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered— cut  out  all  three  year  old'  wood  and  burn  it,  for  the  currant 
borer  will  be  found  in  the  pith  of  such  wood,  and  wood  so  infested  is  a  useless  incumbrance.  In  pruning 
the  currant  it  is  recommended  by  some  writers  to  shorten  in  the  last  season's  growth  to  six  or  eight 
inches.    Don't  do  it.    Take  out  none  but  the  old  wood,  as  a  general  thing. 

As  to  the  most  desirable  kinds,  we  would  recommend  Red  and  White  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Cherry  and 
Versailles. 

Red  and  White  Dutch  are  old  and  well  known  sorts,  and  may  safely  be  recommended  for  general  culti- 
vation. They  are  at  home  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  free  growers,  productive,  and  clusters  and  berries  fair 
size.    There  is  no  fruit  under  the  sun  that  pays  more  liberally  under  high  culture  than  I'ds  currant. 

The  White  Orape  is  large,  handsome,  and  very  popular.  Fruit  large,  yellowish  whit;  with  less  acidity 
than  Bed  Dutch. 

The  Cherry  is  large  and  splendid — the  largest  of  the  currant  fiimily  ;  bunches  shor  ,  rather  more  acid 
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than  the  Red  Bxdcli;  variable  in  productiveness ;  in 
some  localities  a  shy  bearer,  while  in  other  situa- 
tions very  productive,  as  in  a  day  or  rather  heavy 
soil. 

Im  VersaUks  is  a  vigorous  growing  plant,  with 
large,  coarse  foliage.  In  some  sections  it  gives  great 
satisfaction  to  both  producer  and  consumer.  About 
Boston  it  is  grown  extensively ;  is  very  productive, 
and  commands  a  higher  price  in  that  market  than 
any  other  variety.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  dark 
red,  resembling  the  Cherry  Currant,  but  clusters 
much  longer. 

Of  the  Black  Currant  there  are  several  varieties, 
of  which  the  Black  Naples  is  esteemed  the  best.  It 
is  used  for  jams,  jellies,  tarts  and  wine.  It  makes 
a  wine  possessing  valuable  medicinal  qualities. 
The  Boston  Medical  Examiner  says,  "  It  (the  wine), 
has  all  the  properties  of  the  best  pure  wine,  with- 
out any  of  its  heating  or  constipating  eflects."  *  * 
That  "it  has  been  strikingly  remedial  in  low  stages 
of  typhoid  and  bilious  fever." 


Sbonld  Trees  be  Pruned;— No.  4. 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 

Having  considered  the  theory,  philosophy  and 
practice  of  pruning  and  its  bearing  on  vegetable 
life,  we  shall  now  give  the  result  of  our  experience 
in  corroboration  of  the  principles  herein  advocated. 

After  more  than  forty  years  of  careful  observa- 
tion in  pruning  for  the  various  purposes  suggested 
by  difterent  authors,  the  last  ten  being  devoted  to  a 
practical  test  and  comparison  of  the  relative  value 
of  pruning  and  not  pruning,  we  have  become  fully 
convinced  that  pruning  is  in  no  instance  of  any 
benefit,  but  in  most  cases  an  absolute  and  irreparable 
injury,  except  for  the  conditions  before  expressed, 
and  those  hereafter  to  be  named. 

In  the  fiiU  of  1860,  we  transplanted  a  lot  of  apple 
trees  in  a  block  on  the  same  level,  and  soil,  .seven- 
teen feet  apart,  selecting  the  trees  of  equal  size ; 
took  them  up  and  re-set  them  ourselves,  with  the 
same  care  and  on  the  same  day ;  they  have  received 
the  same  cultivation  and  attention  since,  except 
some  were  not  pruned,  others  very  .slightly,  and  a 
few  pruned  up  two  feet  high.  In  the  fall  of  1866, 
we  measured  the  circumference  of  the  trees  near 
the  ground  and  published  the  .same.  Last  fall  (1870) 
just  ten  years  from  resetting,  we  measured  them 
again,  with  exactly  like  results.  We  also  trans- 
planted a  lot  in  1804,  pruned  up  to  their  present 
height  in  the  nursery  two  years  before  being  re- 
moved. We  measured  them  in  1866,  and  again  in 
1870,  with  the  same  result  as  those  above.  We 
herewith  give  a  condensed  table,  of  the  different 
varieties,  years  of  measurement,  and  the  total  re- 
sults. 


Apple  trees  set  out  in  1860 — pruned 
and  not  pruned. 


Years  measured, 

diam.  in  ins. 

1866  1870 

Fulton,  not  pruned  at  all 15^  26J^ 

Pruned  once,  but  slightly 14 J^  25 

Pruned  up  two  feet 13      20^ 

Red  Astrachan,  not  pruned 14      26 

Pruned  once,  but  slightly 12      21 

Pruned  up  two  feet 11      20 

Chronicle,  not  pruned 15      24 

Pruned  once,  but  slightly 11 J^  19J^ 

Pruned  up  two  feet 10      18}^ 

White  Winter  Pearmain,  not  pruned 15J^  24}^ 

Pruned  once,  but  slightly 11}^  21 

Pruned  up  two  feet 10»^  19>^ 

Benoni,  not  pruned 13      203>^ 

Pruned  up  two  feet llj^  17>^ 

Sweet  Bough,  not  pruned 13      ISJ^ 

Pruned  up  eighteen  inches 9J^  15 J^ 

Fameuse,  not  pruned 14      24 

Red  Russet,  not  pruned IGJ^  25J^ 

Talman's  Sweet,  not  pruned 14      34 

Trenton  Early,  not  pruned 14^  25 

Fall  Pippin,  pruned  up  once 17^ 

Oldenburg,  pruned  up  once 15}^ 

Early  Joe,  pruned  up  once 17^ 

Esopus  Spitzenburg,  pruned  twice 13 

Average  of  all  not  pruned 14^  23^ 

Average  of  all  pruned  slightly 12^  21 J^ 

Average  of  all  pruned  two  feet 10^  17J^ 

Trees  set  out  in  18W,  the  same  age  as  those 
above,  pruned  up  in  nursery. 

American  S.  Pearmain,  pruned  up  two  ft..l0J^  18 

Americans.  Pearmain,  pruned  up  three  ft.  9      14 

Large  Siberian  Crab,  not  pruned 9      13J^ 

Large  Siberian  Crab,  pruned  up  33  in 5}^    9 

W.   W.  Pearmain,  top  pruned  the  same 

age  as  tho.se  above,  not  half  as  large. . .  123^ 

In  the  above  table  will  be  seen  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  pruning  trees  but  once  in  ten  years  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  pruned.  This  great 
difl'erence  in  the  size  of  the  trees  pruned  and  not 
pruned,  showed  itself  in  1866  as  10^  to  14>^,  being 
a  dilTerence  of  3?-^  inches,  and  has  continued  in  the 
same  ratio  up  to  the  present  time,  now  being  as 
17J2  to  23?^,  a  difference  in  circumference  of  6}4 
inches,  being  equal  to  more  than  one-fourth  the  size 
of  the  trees  in  favor  of  those  Tiot  pruned. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  table  that  pruning 
in  the  nursery  before  transplanting  does  not  remedy 
the  matter,  for  the  result  is  in  like  proportion,  and 
that  pruning  out  and  shortening-in  the  tops  pro- 
duces a  more  deleterious  effect. 

Now,  if  pruning  but  once  either  in  the  nursery 
or  orchard  will  produce  such  an  effect,  what  must 
be  the  result  of  continually  pruning,  for  form,  for 
wood,  for  vigor,  for  fruit,  for  transplanting,  and  for 
every  other  imaginary  whim.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  were  some  conditions  overlooked,  which  made 
this  difference  instead  of  the  pruning.    Thie  kind 
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of  argument,  although  quite  common,  is  too  absurd 
to  deserve  a  reply.  To  suppose  that  a  person  fully 
believing  and  practising  pruning,  almost  a  lifetime, 
would  make  experiments  and  overlook  the  most 
important  conditions,  to  convince  himself  contrary 
to  his  will,  is  rediculously  absurd. 

If  these  experiments  only  embraced  a  few  trees, 
varieties,  and  years,  there  might  be  some  plausabil- 
ity  in  such  a  position ;  but  when  they  embrace 
hundreds  of  varieties,  and  thousands  of  trees,  and 
many  years,  witli  uniform  results,  we  think  if  mis- 
taken in  this,  there  is  no  confidence  to  be  placed  in 
our  senses,  and  the  sooner  we  abandon  them  the 
better,  for  ourselves  and  also  for  the  community, 
(and  "go  it  blind.")  It  may,  however,  be  admitted 
that  trees  not  pruned  will  make  more  growth  and 
be  larger,  but  what  benefit  is  that,  to  us,  unless  we  get 
fruit  sooner  or  more  of  it.  We  answer  that  what 
we  gain  in  growth,  we  also  gain  in  vigor,  health 
and  constitution,  a  foundation  upon  which  we  can 
only  expect  good  and  abundant  fruit.  Contrary  to 
the  general  received  opinion,  we  get  fruit  not  only 
sooner  but  more  of  it  and  of  better  quality. 

We  transplanted  in  1867  four  hundred  apple  trees 
grafted  in  1862  on  small  sections  of  one  year  old 
roots;  ihey  were  not p7'U7iM  ill  thi;  nursery  neither 
at  transplanting  nor  since.  In  1868  and  '69  they 
bore  fruit,  many  trees  breaking  vrith  their  crop,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  late  April  frost  of  '70,  they 
would  have  had  a  much  heavier  crop ;  they  are  now 
again  heavy  set  with  fruit  buds.  Notwithstanding 
the  heavy  crop  of  fruit  they  bore,  they  made  a  very 
strong  growth  of  wood,  which  the  following  ex- 
tract will  show.  Messrs.  Williams  &  Douglass,  of 
Columbia,  Missouri,  who  got  scions  from  these 
trees  in  '69,  say  :  "Scions  all  right  and  .satisfactory, 
have  made  a  good  growth  of  wood  the  past  season, 
they  show  such  a  fine  ripened  growth."  Many 
others  have  made  similar  remarks.  These  trees 
now  average  twelve  inches  in  circumference  near 
the  ground,  and  many  fourteen,  and  some  few  fif- 
teen inches.  Although  these  trees  were  five  years 
old,  and  large  when  transplanted,  they  were  taken 
up  and  reset  by  inexperienced  hands,  and  not 
pruned,  yet  only  two  died  in  the  lot,  and  they  were 
defective  trees. 


Pears  at  tbe  Sontb.— Tbe  Bartlett. 


While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  some  varieties 
which  are  very  fine  in  New  England  will  not  suc- 
ceed at  all  here,  still  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact 
that  the  varieties  which  do  succeed  here  are  larger 
and  of  higher  flavor  than  the  same  varieties  in  a 
colder  latitude.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Bartlett, 
Dnehcsse  d'  Angouleme  and  Seckel.  The  Bartlett, 
especially,  is  full  fifty  per  cent,  larger,  and  of  fur 
superior  flavor.  Indeed,  this  variety  attains  its 
greatest  perfection  in  the  States  bordering  on  the 


gulf,  and  besides,  is  the  surest  crop  that  can  be 
grown.  We  have  had  the  trees  in  bearing  some 
ten  years  and  never  a  failure.  It  succeeds  ecjually 
well  in  this  climate  on  both  quince  and  pear,  and 
comes  into  bearing  earlier  than  almost  any  other 
variety — say  in  two  or  three  years  on  the  quince, 
and  three  to  four  years  on  the  pear.  The  fruit  is 
subject  to  no  insect  depredations,  and  consequently 
is  always  fair  and  perfect,  and  if  pulled  from  the 
tree  when  green,  but  fully  matured — as  it  always 
should  be  —  and  placed  in  a  cool  and  dry  room, 
ripens  to  perfection.  In  its  season — say,  in  this  lat- 
itude, from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
August — the  Bartlett  has  no  competitor.  And  we 
desire  here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
South  to  the  importance,  in  a  money  point  of  view, 
of  growing  this  fruit  on  a  large  scale  for  the  North- 
ern markets.  Tliroughout  the  United  States  the 
Bartlett  is  the  most  popular  pear  grown,  and  always 
finds  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices  in  all  the  Northern 
cities.  And  as  it  requires  to  be  picked  while  green 
and  hard,  it  will  Iiear  transportation  to  the  remotest 
section  of  our  country  without  the  least  damage  or 
injury.  The  great  fruit  markets  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  could  be  supplied  a  month  or  six 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  time  of  ripening  there. 
Indeed,  our  entire  crop  could  be  disposed  of  before 
theirs  would  come  upon  the  market.  The  business 
once  established,  with  a  full  supply,  and  there  is  no 
estimating  the  extent  of  the  demand  ;  at  the  present 
time,  we  know  of  no  business  so  inviting,  so  full  of 
promise,  to  us  of  the  extreme  South,  as  this.  A  few 
acres  in  Bartlett  pear  trees,  with  proper  culture  and 
management,  would  be  a  fortune.  Who  of  our 
readers  will  try  it  ? —  C.  0.  Langdon,  in  Mobile  Reg- 
ister. 


Tbe  Date  Palm. 


The  Date  Palm  at  an  early  period  of  history  must 
have  engaged  man's  attention  in  an  eminent  degree. 
It  grows,  to  begin  with,  in  a  tract  of  country  where 
atmospheric  moisture  of  any  kind  is  so  scanty  that 
its  leaflets,  unlike  those  of  other  Palms,  are  con- 
structed so  that  at  their  base  they  form  little  recep- 
tacles, and  thus  catch  every  drop  of  moisture.  It 
has  no  branches  like  other  trees,  or  as  the  Ginger- 
bread Palm  {HypluT.ne  tliebaica,)  with  which  it  is  oc- 
casionally associated.  It  has  several  features  in 
common  with  man  which  no  explanation  could  re- 
move from  the  minds  of  the  primitive  people.  Its 
body  is  covered  with  hair,  like  the  body  of  man 
its  head,  once  cut  off,  would  no  more  grow  again 
than  that , of  a  human  being;  the  male  and  female 
are  represented  by  different  trees,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  female  would  die  an  old  maid  unless 
some  bachelor  should  take  compassion  on  her. 
Add  to  this  that  the  whole  populatiim  at  that  time 
relied  upon  dates  as  their  .staple  food,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  those  countries. — Oardener's  Clironicle. 
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The  Apple.— Its  Propagation,  No.  3. 

Bt  the  Associate  Editor. 

Having  once  determined  the  number  of  trees  to 
■plant,  lay  ofl'  tlie  ground  in  the  following  manner, 
which  is  easy,  simple,  convenient,  and  comprehen- 
sive, requiring  hut  little  time  or  measurement  to 
make  it  exact  with  the  rows  running  each  way, 
adapted  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  the  orchardist. 

Whether  the  orchard  is  to  contain  many  or  few 
acres,  lay  off  but  one  acre  at  a  time,  aud  so  continue 
till  doue,  which  will  be  found  more  convenient  aud 
expedicious  in  the  end,  it  being  but  little  space  to 
pass  over  and  make  correct,  and  when  done,  it  will 
be  a  guide  to  the  balance,  however  large. 

First  procure  49  permanent  stakes,  two  feet  long 
or  upwards,  and  also  3G  secondary  stakes,  eighteen 
inches  long  or  under,  or  in  other  words  procure 
the  above  number  so  the  30  secondary  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  49  jjermaneut  stakes,  either 
by  color,  mark,  or  length.  Take  the  49  permanent 
stakes  and  set  them  in  the  following  manner : 
A  1  3  8  4  5  B 


FIG.  1. 

Fig.  1,  shows  au  acre  squared  with  the  permanent  intakes,  set 
30  feet  apart  on  each  side  aud  through  the  center. 

After  determining  the  permanent  corner,  A,  set  a 
stake  and  run  a  line  along  the  side  fixed  for  your 
orchard,  180  feet,  to  B,  and  set  a  stake  and  fasten 
the  line  tight,  then  divide  the  space  into  six  equal 
parts  of  30  feet  each,  and  set  stakes  as  1,  3,  3,  4,  5. 
Now  to  exactly  square  the  land,  take  another  line 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  long,  and  stretch  it  at  right 
angles  with  the  first  line  from  A  to  C,  and  fasten  it 
there.  Now  measure  on  the  line  eight  feet  from 
corner  A,  towards  C,  and  make  a  mark  on  the  line ; 
also  measure  from  A,  towards  B,  on  the  line  six  feet 
and  make  a  mark.  Now  if  it  is  exactly  square,  a 
ten  foot  pole  will  just  reach  across  the  angle  from 
one  mark  to  the  other,  and  if  not  make  it  so  by 


moving  the  end  of  the  short  line  at  C,  until  it  does, 
and  then  set  a  stake  30  feet  from  A,  at  C,  in  exact 
line.  Now  square  the  opposite  corner,  B,  In  like 
manner,  and  set  a  stake  30  feet  from  B,  at  D,  in  line. 
Now  measure  180  feet  from  B,  to  P,  and  set  a  stake ; 
also  180  feet  from  A,  to  E,  and  set  a  stake.  Now  if 
the  land  is  correctly  squared  and  measured,  it  will 
be  just  180  feet  from  E,  to  F,  and  if  not,  it  should 
be  made  so.  Now  divide  the  spaces  from  A,  to  E, 
F,  and  B,  into  equal  distances  of  30  feet  each,  and 
set  stakes  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Then  draw  a  line 
across  from  G,  to  H,  and  set  stakes  30  feet  apart,  as 
6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  in  line  with  those  stakes  set  at  the 
ends  A,  B,  and  E,  F.  Now  you  have  a  correct  and 
short  range  to  set  the  balance  of  the  stakes  80  feet 


Fig.  2,  shows  an  acre  laid  off  30  feet  squarei  the  large  dots 
snow  the  40  permanent  stakes. 

by  30  in  line  with  those  already  set.  When  com- 
pleted, you  have  36  squares  and  49  permanent  cor- 
ners, as  seen  in  Fig.  2. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  your  orchard,  and  the 
permanency  depends  upon  it  being  well  executed, 
and  faithfully  performed.  Now  take  the  30  second- 
ary or  short  stakes,  and  set  one  in  the  center  of 
each  square,  and  in  line  and  angle  both  ways,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  3  ;  and  when  finished  you  are  ready  to 
commence  setting  trees. 

To  take  the  trees  up,  let  two  men,  with  strong, 
suiooth,  sharp  spades,  one  o)i  each  side  of  the  row, 
dig  a  trench  the  width  of  the  spade  along  on  each 
side  of  the  trees  deep  enough  to  cut  the  roots  un- 
derneath. Then  commence  at  one  end,  let  one  per- 
son hold  the  trees  over  to  the  opposite  side,  while 
the  other  cuts  beneath,  and  so  alternately  take  them 
up  preserving  all  the  roots  except  the  few  long 
straggling  roots  which  will  necessarily  be  cut  off  in 
the  opperation. 

When  many  trees  are  to  be  taken  up,  Harkness' 
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tree  digger  is  the  best  implement  to  run  under  the 
rows  by  horse  power.  Expose  the  roots  to  the  sun 
and  air  as  little  as  possible,  and  when  taken  to  the 
orchard  ground  they  should  be  heeled  in  immedi- 
ately, each  variety  separately,  so  of  easy  access  in 
transplanting.  Remove  no  branches,  however 
much  they  may  appear  to  be  out  of  place,  unless 
broken ;  neither  shorten  in  the  shoots  or  thin  out 
the  tops  or  cut  off  any  of  the  terminal  buds. 

In  transplanting  dig  the  holes  large  enough 
around  to  take  in  all  the  roots  of  the  tree  without 
crowding,  in  their  natural  position.  Set  tliem  pit 
on  the  solid  ground  witli  the  strongest  roots  and 
limbs,  and  lean  them  towards  the  soiiihtrest.  If  tlie 
trees  are  two  years  old,  set  them  two  inches  deeper 


secondary  stakes,  set  iu' 


FIG.   3. 

Fig.  8.    The  small  dots  show  the  36 
Ime  with  the  permanent  stakes. 

than  when  in  the  nursery,  and  for  every  additional 
year  old  set  them  one  inch  deeper.  Let  a  person 
hold  each  tree  upright  in  its  position  in  line  with 
the  stakes  or  trees,  while  another  person  tills  in 
amongst  the  roots  well  pulverized,  moist  earth. 
Lilt  each  tier  of  roots  up  by  hand,  and  spread  them 
out  horizontally  in  their  natural  position,  as  the 
work  progresses,  tilling  up  the  small  crevises  care- 
fully and  compactly.  When  all  the  roots  are  cov- 
ered press  the  earth  gently  with  the  foot,  and  All  up 
level ;  then  mound  or  cone  up  close  around  the 
tree  with  earth,  about  a  foot  high,  firmly,  and  let  it 
remain,  every  year  renewing  it,  if  washed  or  hoed 
down. 

In  transiilanting  the  acre  of  ground  just  laid  off, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  49  long  or  perma- 
nent stakes,  as  we  call  them,  30  feet  each  way,  is  the 
foundation  of  our  future  orchard,  and  they  should 
be  planted _/f;'.«^  with  strong,  healthy,  hardy,  durable 
trees.  They  must  also  contain  an  assortment  to  fill 
up  the  whole  season  with  fruit.    Each  person  may 


make  his  own  selections  for  his  locality,  if  he  knows 
best  how  to  do  so ;  but  presuming  all  do  not  know, 
we  will  give  the  following  collection  for  our  loca- 
tion in  the  order  of  their  ripening  and  the  number 
each  filling  up  the  whole  season.  We  have  confined 
ourselves  exclusively  to  red  apples  for  those  perma- 
nent trees : 

3  Smoke-house. 

3  C'ullasago. 
21  Wine  Sap. 

7  Stark,  (Kan.  Keeper) 

7  Gilpin. 

Set  the  above  49  permanent  trees  in  line  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  When  they  are  completed,  then  set  the 
3G  .secondary  trees.     This  collection  should  be  more 


2  Red  Astrachan. 

3  William's  Favorite. 
3  Kansas  Que«n. 

3  Sops  of  Wine. 
1  Fameuse. 


PIG.  4. 

Fiff.  t.    The  cross  marks  show  the  position  of  the  84  tempor- 
ary trees,  set  between  the  otlter  trees  L5  feet  apart  eacli  way. 

dwarf  in  their  growth,  but  should  be  healthy,  hardy 
and  productive,  ripening  in  succession.  When  they 
are  set  your  trees  will  be  23  feet  ai)art,  they  should 
be  set  in  line  and  angle  both  ways  with  the  trees 
already  set,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3.  AVe  give  the  follow- 
ing list  of  more  dwarf  habit  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening,  and  generally  young  bearers  : 

3  Early  Harvest.     •  6  Wagoner. 

2  Red  June.  5  Mother. 

3  Early  Joe.  10  Jonathan. 

3  Oldculnirg.  T)  Red  Canada. 

3  A.  S.  Pcarmaiu. 

Now  we  have  besides  these  84  more  trees  to  set  be- 
tween those  to  complete  a  single  acre,  which  will 
make  them  15  feet  apart  each  way,  and  they  should 
be  set  in  line  with  the  cross  marks,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
4.  As  these  trees  are  only  of  temporary  duration, 
they  should  be  of  tho.se  varieties  which  come  into 
bearing  very  early,  of  which  the  following  are  a 
very  good  collection,  ripening  in  succession  : 
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2  Gruver's  Early. 

3  Totofski. 

3  Sweet  June. 

5  Lowell. 

2  Early  "White. 


3  Maiden  Blush. 

2  Autumn  Swaar. 
20  Ortley. 
20  Ben  Davis'. 
25;Missouri  Pippin. 


Some  persons  might  wish  a  greater  variety,  and 
also  of  lighter  color,  for  that  purpose  we  give  the 
following  very  desirable  apples  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening : 

Cole's  Quince.  Rome  Beauty. 

Summer  Pippin.  Roman  Stem. 

Porter.  W.  "W.  Pearmain. 

Fulton.  Grimes'  Golden. 

Monmouth  Pippin.  Willow  Twig. 

We  might  also  add  the  Baldwin,  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, Peck's  Pleasant,  and  Lawver ;  and  for  sweet 
apples  tlie  Red  June  Sweet,  Ranisdcll's  Sweet, 
Bailey's  Sweet,  Kansas  Sweet,  Lady's  Sweet,  and 
Hartford  Sweet. 

If  several  acres  of  ground  arc  to  be  planted,  the 
order  of  setting  the  trees  should  be  so  varied  that 
each  variety  will  be  placed  in  a  group  together  in 
the  same  block  ;  for  instance,  if  two  acres  were 
planted,  the  49  permanent  trees,  in  one  acre,  might 
be  Wine  Sap,  while  each  of  the  other  varieties  might 
be  placed  in  a  group  together  in  the  next  acre;  so 
whatever  number  of  acres  are  planted,  all  of  each 
variety  would  be  found  grouped  near  together  for 
convenience  in  gathering  the  same  variety. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  when  more 
than  one  acre  of  land  is  set,  it  requires  196  trees  to 
the  acre,  which  will  be  27  more  temporary  trees 
than  can  be  set  on  a  single  acre,  and  have  space  all 
around.  The  advantage  of  planting  an  orchard 
close  together  and  in  the  order  herein  given  is  very 
important. 


For  Tha  Western  Pomologist. 

Hybridizing  the   Apple  —  Itnsslan    Apples  and 
Ijeaf  Structure, 


Bt  Joseph  L.  Budd,  Shellsburo,  Iowa. 


It  is  often  remarked  by  scientific  observers  that 
the  climate  of  the  prairie  States  has  no  counterpart, 
unless  it  be  upon  tho  steppes  of  Asia.  Every  year 
it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  trees  and  plants 
indiegenous  to  a  more  equable  and  humid  climate, 
can  never  by  any  process  of  acclimation  or  seedliiiy 
prodiictimi  be  made  perfectly  at  home  upon  the  in- 
land prairies,  remote  from  the  great  lakes.  The 
apple  (Pyrus  mnliia),  in  its  original  stock,  and 
through  all  its  ages  of  progressive  development,  has 
been  a  native  of  the  more  humid  portions  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  upon  the 
eastern  and  southern  bounds  of  our  great  inland 
lakes,  the  apple  docs  perhaps  nearly  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  The  most  careless  observer,  however,  in 
looking  over  our  best  Iowa  orchards  cannot  fail  to 


notice  here  a  tree  sadly  blighted  in  its  terminal 
branches,  there  one  decaying  in  the  forks  of  the 
limbs,  and  dozens  of  others  with  varied  marks  of 
ruptured  cells  in  the  new  wood  growth,  indicating 
more  plainly  than  words  could  tell  it  that  the  cell 
structure  of  the  leaf  and  wood  of  the  apple  was  de- 
signed for  a  more  equable  climate  than  ours,  both 
in  temperature  and  humiditv. 
'  This  becomes  still  more  apparent  when  we  notice 
the  uniform  health  and  vigor  of  the  Russian  apples 
in  all  our  orchards.  Louden,  and  other  good  au- 
thorities, state  that  the  Russian  apples  are  from  a 
different  original  stock  from  the  common  apple,  and 
as  distinct  as  a  species  as  the  Siberian  crab.  The 
botanical  name  ot  the  species  is  Pyrus  Malus  As- 
trachania.  That  it  is  distinct  from  the  common 
apple  is  evinced  in  its  seedlings.  The  Tetofski,  or 
Red  Astrachan,  or  any  of  the  distinct  Russian  ap- 
ples if  grown  by  themselves,  produce,  every  time, 
seedlings  of  the  Astrachania  type  in  leaf,  wood  and 
fruit.  The  common  apple,  on  the  contrary,  in  its 
seedlings  runs  to  every  extreme,  away  back  to  the 
common  Pj'rus  Malus  crabs  of  Europe.  Before 
talking  of  the  crossing  and  hybridizing  of  the  apple 
with  a  view  of  exact  adaptation  to  our  climate,  we 
will  refer  very  briefly  to  the  cell-structure  and  hab- 
its of  growth  of  tho  common  apple,  and  of  the 
Russian  apples  and  our  native  crabs  {Pyrui  Ooro- 


PLAN  OF  LEAP  AND  CELL  ETRUCTtrRE. 

We  must  first  refer  a  moment  to  Nature's  adapta- 
tion of  leaf  and  wood  of  plants  to  the  climate  and 
soil  of  which  they  are  native.  With  a  common 
microscope,  in  the  season  of  growth,  the  orchardist 
can  learn  a  lesson  in  a  few  minutes  that  will  aid  him 
in  understanding  why  the  apple  is  not  as  much  at 
home  here  as  in  Michigan.  We  will  first  look  at 
tho  leaf  of  marsh  plants,  growing  where  they  are 
never  deprived  of  all  the  moisture  they  need.  The 
accompanying  cut  illustrates  very  well  a  section  of 
the  cell  structure  of  such  a  leaf  The  upper  surface 
(«,  a)  is  seen  to  consist  of  somewhat  flattened  cells 
arranged  in  single  layers.  Beneath  this  is  a  layer 
(J,  6,)  of  oblong  cells  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaf.  Next  below  are  loosely  arranged  cells 
with  air  spaces  between  them.  This  upper  surface 
being  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  wo  see  is  protected 
by  comppaot  double  rows  of  cells.  Upon  the  un<ler 
side  of  the  leaf  not  tints  erposcd,  we  see  {tl,  d,)  a  single 
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layer  of  flattened  cells  with  little  holes  or  "stomates" 
(«,  e,)  opening  into  the  air  chambers  upon  the  inte- 
rior of  the  leaf,  (/,  /.)  Such  a  leaf  as  this  continues 
in  health  just  so  long  as  plentiful  moisturcis  pumped 
up  from  the  roots  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  plant, 
and  also  to  sustain  the  rapid  and  unrestrained  evap- 
oration from  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  The  very 
day  a  full  supply  of  moisture  fails — the  evaporating 
surface  of  the  leaf  being  too  delicate  for  the  dry  air 
— the  plant  begins  to  wither,  and, — if  a  change  does 
not  soon  come, — dies.  Upon  our  high  dry  prairies 
we  find  the  cell  structure  of  leaf  and  wood  of  our 
native  plants  upon  an  entirely  diflerent  principle. 
The  cell  structure  upon  the  upper  surface  is  still 
more  compact  than  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  often 
the  plants  of  verj' dry  situations  have  three  or  more 
very  distinct  rows  of  cells  above  the  air  spaces  of 
the  leaf  The  under  or  brdhthing  surface  of  the 
leaves  are  quite  similar  to  the  v]i]kr  surface  of  the 
marsh  plant  as  given  in  the  illustration.  In  time  of 
drought,  the  outside  layer  of  cells  are  so  arranged 
as  to  contract  together  like  valves  over  the  stomates 
or  breathing  pores  of  the  leaf,  closing  them  wholly 
or  in  part,  as  the  moisture  of  the  earth  and  air  may 
change.  Plants  of  still  more  arid  climates,  as  the 
Oleander  of  Barbary,  are  still  better  provided  with 
ingenious  devices  for  restraining  evaporation  in 
time  of  need,  and  yet  drawing  their  requisite  carl)on 
from  the  air.  We  can  only  add  further,  in  this  con- 
nection, the  fact  that  the  external  bark  or  epidermis 
of  the  whole  plant  will  be  found  in  its  evaporating 
and  absorbing  arrangements  to  correspond  with  the 
leaf  structure. 

A  little  careful  study  of  these  matters  enables  us 
to  understand  why  the  Russian  apples  are  more  uni- 
formly healthy  than  the  common  apple  in  our 
climate.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  struc- 
ture and  halits  of  graifOi  of  the  Tetofuki,  and  then 
compare  it  with  the  hardiest  of  our  common  apples. 
I  have  before  me  aa  I  write  a  branch  of  the  Tetofski, 
and  it  is  a  study  of  itself  In  its  bud,  grain  of  wood, 
and  habits  of  growth  it  more  resembles  our  native 
thorns  than  the  common  apple.  If  we  examine  the 
grain  of  the  wood  and  the  structure  under  the  base 
of  the  buds  under  the  microscope,  we  find  in  the 
winter  scarce  a  trace  of  watery  sap.  Every  coll  is 
perfectly  developed  into  solid  woody  tissue;  and  more 
than  this— every  cell  of  the  new  wood  is  freighted 
with  minute  grains  of  starch  In  such  quantity  as  to 
bo  plainly  felt  u;.der  the  knife  in  whittling  the 
twigs.  This  heavy  deposit  of  starch  in  the  cells,  is 
one  of  the  hist  marks  of  an  "iron  clad"  tree  that  we 
'  can  have.  Abundant  starch  deposit  in  the  wood  is 
nearly  analogous  to  fatty  deposit  in  animals.  Both 
give  the  capacity  to  sustain  polar  cold,  and  both  in 
time  of  need  can  be  re-appropriated  in  the  life  econo- 
my. As  the  spring  advances,  we  notica  the  Tetofski 
and  most  Russian  apples  make  not  only  a  very 


rapid,  but  very  ^nature  early  growth.  The  previous 
season's  deposit  of  starch,  by  the  ascending  sap  is 
converted  into  sugar,  and  becomes  an  efflcient  aux- 
iliary in  rapid  and  early  extension  of  growth.  As 
the  season  advances  wo  find  why  the  Russian  ap- 
ples attain  such  a  maturity  of  wood  and  such  a 
deposit  in  tho  coll  structure  to  aid  in  the  next 
year's  growth.  Tho  first  growth  is  literally  its  only 
growth.  Even  in  nursery  under  cultivation,  tho 
Tetofski  appears  about  as  "deflnite"  as  a  Hickory  in 
its  habits  of  growth.  After  its  growth  during  June 
and  July,  it  forms  its  terminal  bud,  and  then'devotes 
its  energies  to  tho  completion  of  the  work  already 
laid  out.  And  now  we  must  look  at  its  leaf  Com- 
pare it  with  the  leaves  of  the  Grimes'  Golden,  or 
Jonathan ;  what  a  marked  difference !  So  compact 
are  its  cells  above  and  below,  and  so  perfect  the  ar- 
rangements for  restraining  a  too  copious  evapora- 
tion, that  extremes  of  wet  or  dry,  hotor  cold  weather 
only  hasten  or  retard  the  work  to  be  done. 

To  those  who  have  not  given  tho  matter  of  tree 
growth  attention,  we  may  here  say  that  woody  tis- 
sue is  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbon.  This  is 
seen  in  burning  it  into  charcoal,  which  is  nearly 
pure  carbon.  All  this  carbon  must  be  taken  from 
the  atmosphere  by  the  leaves.  It  has  been  thought 
that  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  plants  was  taken 
from  the  soil  by  tho  roots.  Recent  researches,  how- 
ever, seem  to  prove  that  the  whole  work  of  assimi- 
lating this  vital  element  of  plant  growth  is  perform 
ed  by  the  leaves.  How  essential  then  a  leaf,  that 
through  all  extremes  of  weather  will  maintain  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition  until  all  its  work  is  done. 
With  the  Tetofski,  when  the  leaf  work  is  done — 
every  wood  cell  perfect,  and  stored  with  the  elements 
to  aid  in  a  rapid  early  growth  for  the  next  year,  the 
leaf  ripens  and  drops  from  the  tree  as  naturally  a.s  a 
thorn  leaf 

(Oondvded  in  May  number.) 


JaOXV  Headed  Trees— TIio  TO^agoner  Apple. 

Bt  D.  B.  Weib,  Laoon,  III. 

Ed.  PoMOliOGiST :  If  I  were  asked  what  apple  tree 
I  could  make  the  most  money  out  of,  by  fruit  alone, 
I  would  unhesitatingly  say  tho  Wagoner.  Yet  per- 
haps this  variety  has  given  about  as  unsatisfactory 
results,  to  orchardists  generally,  as  any  variety  that 
has  been  planted  in  the  West.  It  has  only  been 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  I  have  come 
to  understand  tho  requirements  of  the  tree,  and  how 
it  should  be  grown.  All  apple  trees  require  in  the 
West  shorter  trunks  than  we  have  been  in  tlie  habit 
of  giving  them,  to  attain  a  perfect  development.  If 
there  is  any  applo  tree  that  requires  a  very  short 
trunk,  that  one  is  the  Wagoner.  An  experienci;  of 
twelve  years  with  trees  with  trunks  rangingin  length 
from  six  inches  to  fmir  and  a  lialf  feet,  has  proven 
to  me  conclusively  that  this  tree  should  never  have 
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a  trunk  longer,  from  the  ground  to  the  first  branch- 
es, than  18  inches,  and  were  I  planting  a  new  orchard 
■with  it  I  would  not  plant  a  tree  with  a  trunk  longer 
than  one  foot.  Why?  In  my  small  orchard  of  this 
variety,  consisting  of  80  to  100  trees,  the  trees  with 
trunks  under  two  feet  have  produced  from  four  to 
five  times  as  much  fruit,  of  better  quality,  as  the 
trees  have  with  trunks  two  to  four  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  on  the  same  soil  and  with  exactly  th: 
same  treatment.  No,  not  exactly  the  same,  for  if 
we  had  not  given  a  vast  amount  of  extra  care  and 
labor  to  the  high  headed  trees  they  would  all  have 
been  dead  long  ere  this.  The  extra  labor  was  in 
tlie  way  of  keeping  them  free  of  borers,  sprout.s 
from  around  their  collars,  and  protecting  their 
trunks  from  the  sun  on  the  .^oulhside.  The  maiori- 
t}'  of  my  high  headed  trees  are  now  dead,  killed 
outright  by  an  over  burdensome  (for  the  season) 
crop  of  fruit  last  j'car — that  is,  by  the  crop  of  fruit 
and  tlie  great  drouth  combined.  My  low  headed 
trees  are  perfectly  liealtliy  and  sound  as  yet,  give 
yearly  crops  of  magnificent  fruit,  and  will  from  all 
appearances  continue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come. 
To  show  clearly  why  a  low  headed  Wagoner  tree  is 
the  one  capable  of  bearing  the  most  fruit,  I  give  the 
following  measurements  of  trees  now  growing  in  my 
orchard,  both  planted  thu  spring  of  18G1,  standing 
side  by  side,  and  treated  in  the  same  way: 

The  one  with  Its  trunk  43>^  feet  long  is  the  best 
high  headed  tree  in  the  whole  lot,  trunk  15  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  ground,  height  of  tree  12 
feet,  diameter  of  base  of  head  8  feet,  whicli  multi- 
plied by  height  of  head  equals  60.  The  other 
with  trunk  one  foot  in  length  has  it  19  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  ground,  height  of  tree  15  feet, 
diameterof  the  ba.se  of  head  14  feet,  multiplied  by 
height ofhead equals  196.  196  to60,theone  havingthe 
capacity  to  bear  three  barrels  of  apples  to  the  otliers 
one,  and  it  does  it  every  time,  and  the  fruit  is  larger, 
higher  colored  and  of  better  flavor  than  that  of  the 
the  other;  besides  the  tree  Is  a  perfect  model  of 
health,  vigor  and  of  undoubted  longevity,  while  the 
other,  though  only  ten  years  planted  is  an  old  de- 
crepit failing  tree. 

■  We  have  other  varieties  of  apple  trees,  such  as 
Primate,  Summer  Pearmain,  Early  Harvest,  Red 
June,  Red  Astrachan,  &c.,  trees  of  dwarfish  habit, 
that  to  give  reasonably  good  sticcess  must  have  low 
heads.  Their  real  value  as  profitable  varieties  has 
been  but  little  known,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
almost  invariably  been  forced  by  trimming  them  up 
to  form  their  heads  at  the  same  height  as  stronger 
growing  varieties,  wliieh  throws  tliem  entirely  (Uit 
of  balance,  and  it  is  impossible  for  tliem  ever  to  bear 
a  tithe  of  the  fruit  they  should,  and  what  they  do  is 
of  poor  quality. 

Yes,  the  Wagoner  is  my  favorite  apple.  When 
properly  treated  it  is  of  the  brighest  red  color,  just 


the  proper  size,  of  the  best  quality  for  both  cooking 
and  eating,  comes  into  use  for  cooking  in  August, 
keeps  usually  without  loss  until  February,  and  is  the 
easiest  apple  to  sell  at  a  liigh  price  I  know  of. 

WHAT   IS  A  LOW   HEADED   TREE? 

What  I  call  a  low  headed  tree  is  one  with  the 
branches  starting  out  at  tliat  height  from  the  ground 
which  nature  alwaj's  indicates,  as  we  see  in  an  apple 
tree  two  years  from  the  root  graft,  or  a  strong- 
branching  one  year  dwarf  pear  from  the  bud,  and 
never  trimmed  up  any  whatever,  and  that  has  had 
its  shoots  shortened  back  each  year  to  18  inches,  and 
has  never  had  any  sub-branches  cut  from  the  base 
of  its  main  branches ;  and  not  a  tree  that  has  had  its 
branches  started  low  and  then  had  them  trimmed 
up  two,  four  and  six  feet,  making  the  most  abomi- 
nable of  all  abominations,  five  or  six  very  higli 
headed  trees  growing  from  one  stump.  I  hope  that 
all  wlio  have  occasion  to  plant  fruit  trees  this  spring 
wdl  procure  a  few  trees  of  Primate,  Summer  Pear- 
main,  Summer  Peunock,  and  Early  Harvest,  the 
lowest,  scrubbiest,  though  healthy,  trees  they  can 
find,  and  plant  them  at  tlie  same  time  with  trees  of 
tlie  same  varieties  witli  heads  tliree  to  five  feet  high, 
and  mark  the  result,  heading  the  scrubs  back  as 
above. 


Tbo  Butcher  Bird  versus  Frogs. 

By  J.  Stadffer,  Lancastpr,  Pa. 

Ed.  Pomologist:  I  highly  appreciate  Mr.  C.  V. 
Riley,  and  have  great  respect  for  his  opinion  on 
matters  connected  with  his  specialty,  but  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  the  matter  of  your  article  on 
page  24  (current  volume  for  1871) — -"Frogs  Spitted 
on  to  Thorns,"  in  a  portion  of  your  nursery  grounds, 
on  the  thorns  of  the  seedling  trees,  and  also  lodged 
in  the  sharp  forks  of  .small  limbs.  Had  you  care- 
fully examined,  you  would  also  have  discovered 
these  little  frogs  on  the  ground.  I  have  myself 
witnessed  showers  of  frogs,  and  on  one  occasion 
having  taken  shelter  under  a  locust  tree  during  a 
sudden  sliower,  was  an  actual  eye  witness,  not  only 
to  seeing  small  frogs  spitted  and  lodged  as  you  fig- 
ure them,  but  actually  alive,  where  they  lodged  in 
the  deep  dust  of  the  roadway,  saturated  with  water. 
This  fact  is  no  doubt  known  to  many  younger  men 
than  I,  although  of  not  very  frequent  occurrence. 

I  lately  read  an  account  of  a  shower  of  herrings 
that  fell,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
but  such  cases  not  being  new  to  me,  I  made  no 
special  note  of  it.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  fads  of  this 
nature  have  given  rise  to  long  debates;  that  i.s,  the 
compulsory  migrations  by  means  of  showers,  of 
"toads  and  frogs."  Modern  observations  have  dem- 
onstrated the  actual  existence  of  this  phenomenen, 
which  is  explained  now-a-days  in  a  very  rational 
manner. 
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Aristotle,  writing  on  this  subject,  supposing  they 
came  from  heaven,  lie  called  them  "  Msseugers  of 
Jupiter."  Many  carefully  observed  instances  in 
modern  times  liave  wrought  conviction  among  the 
learned. 

Recently,  when  this  phenomenon  gave  rise  to 
such  great  discussion  in  the  Academy  of  Science, 
in  France,  the  wise  and  learned  Dumeril  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  water-spouts,  passing  over  the 
fens,  pumped  up  the  water  as  well  as  all  it  contained, 
and  carried  it  off  to  bo  deposited  at  a  distance,  and  re- 
lates a  case  attested  by  a  whole  company  of  Frencli 
soldiers,  "  During  the  revolution,  while  on  the 
march  in  the  open  country,  they  were  assailed  by  a 
sliower  of  little  toads  which  were  dashed  in  their 
faces,  falling  with  the  torrent  of  water.  Astonished 
at  sucli  an  unwonted  attaclj,  and  desirous  of  satisfy- 
ing themselves  as  to  whether  this  living  shower 
came  from  above,  the  soldiers  spread  out  tlieir  liand- 
kercheifs  on  a  level  with  their  head'-:,  and  found 
they  were  covered  directly.  After  the  storm,  tlie 
astonishment  was  general  when  the  soldiers  saw 
this  unexpected  brood  leaping  about  tlie  folds  of 
their  cocked  hats."  This  same  statement  is  pub- 
lishad  on  page  846,  in  a  work  called  The  Universe, 
by  F.  A.  Fouchet,  M.  D.,  Translated  from  the 
French;  published  by  Clias.  Scribner  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1870. 

I  give  this  simply  as  additional  evidence  to  those 
who  might  question  my  own  testimony— and  indeed, 
were  it  necessary  to  quote  more  authorities  I  have 
them  at  hand,  notwithstanding  the  supposition  of 
several  learned  men  that  it  was  a  popular  error,  and 
that  "these  young  toads  and  frogs  simply  came  forth 
from  clefts  of  the  dry  ground,  and  had  been  driven 
out  by  the  rain." 

A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  Bdtchbr  Bird — The  Great 
American  Shrike.  The  Lanidte,  or  Shrike  family, 
have  a  strong  compressed  bill,  the  tip  abruptly  hook- 
ed,both  mandibles  distinctly  notched,the  upper  witli 
a  distinct  tooth  (in  this  re.spect  much  like  the  falcons) 
comprising  thv  t<hrikeii  and  the  Vireos.  The  genus 
CoUyrio  has  the  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  the  tip 
of  the  lower  mandible  bent  upwards,  legs  stout, 
wings  rounded,  and  claws  very  sharp.  The  Butcher 
Bird  is  the  CoUyrio  horealis,  and  is  nearly  nine  inches 
long,  etc.  It  preys  mainly  on  insects,  sparrows,  and 
other  small  bird.s.  It  has  the  power  to  imitate  the 
sounds  of  other  birds,  especially  those  indicating 
distress;  and  has  the  singular  habit  of  impaling 
birds  and  insects  upon  the  points  of  twigs  and 
thorns.  That  part  is  the  known  histoiy  of  this 
bird,  found  in  most  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  States;  also  called  Tyrants.  The  Vireos 
are  now  separated  from  the  Shrikes,  or  Fly-catchers, 
although  they  possess  some  of  their  habits.  They 
arc  more  musical  than  the  Tyrants,  which  latter  are 
destitute  of  song.    How  aptly  Shakspeare,  in  his 


Merchant  of  Venice,  describes  this  "biped"— only 
ho  refers  to  another  genus : — 

"The  man  that  hath  no  muBic  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  eweet  sound**. 
Is  tit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils : 
The  motions  of  iiis  spirit  are  dull  as  uighl. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erehus; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

Why  this  tyranical  butcher  impales  his  victims 
after  destroying  them,  is  a  question  not  answered 
by  supposing  they  have  weak  digestive  organs,  so 
that  it  must  needs  be  putrid ;  bat  Mr.  Riley  admits 
that  they  frequently  eat  newly  killed  animals. 
Neither  do  I  know  how,  like  other  bipeds,  they  pre- 
fer "venison  to  fresh  flesh."  I  presume  these  other 
bipeds  prefer  fresh  venison  to  stale  venison. 

As  a  general  rule,  they,  these  birds,  have  a  .system 
in  their  practice.  Your  two  figures  and  the  fact  of 
lodging  in  the  forks  of  the  twigs,  differ  from  that 
system.  Therefore  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Editor, — 
"From  the  position  in  which  these  frogs  wi're 
found,  as  illu.strated,  our  solution  of  this  [not  to  me] 
singular  phenomenon  was  [and  is]  that  the}'  must 
have  been  showered  down  from  above." 


Fralt  Prospects.— Great  Sleet  Storm. 


Ed.  Pomologist. — The  fall  was  favorable  for  the 
maturing  of  the  wood,  and  our  trees  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  in  good  condition.  Our  winter  has 
been  one  of  mild  temperature,  except  the  last  part 
of  December  we  had  some  very  cold  weather,  the 
thermometer  getting  down  from  10  to  18  degrees 
below  zero  for  two  or  three  days  only.  Our  Appl.' 
Trees  have  without  exception  (even  tender  varie- 
ties) come  out  in  good  condition,  and  although  they 
bore  a  very  large  crop  last  season,  are  now  well  set 
with  fruit  buds,  and  if  the  spring  is  favorable  we 
have  promise  of  another  good  crop  the  coming  sea- 
son. Pears  full  of  fruit  buds.  Crop  of  Pears  past 
season  was  very  light  (except  Sc;ckel).  Cherries — 
Early  May  and  Late  Richmond,  last  season,  light 
crop.  At  present  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  so  many 
fruit  buds.  I  now  have  given  you  the  bright  side 
and  will  also  give  you  the  dark  one. 

The  month  of  January  last  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  people  in  our  vicinity,  south  and  east 
of  us,  for  the  unparallelled  severity  of  the  storm  of 
ice  and  snow  with  which  we  were  visited.  The 
month  was  moderately  cold  and  clear,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  milder  and  most  delightful  weather  until 
Friday  morning,  the  13th,  a  slight  mist  came,  in- 
creasing to  a  fine  rain,  prognosticating  a  sudden 
change.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  storm  increased, 
and  when  evening  closed  in  the  rain  still  increased. 
During  Friday  night  it  changed  into  a  severe  storm 
of  sleet,  accompanied  with  considerable  wind.  On 
Saturday  morning  everything  was  loaded  down, 
and  the  largest  shade  and  forest  trees  crushed  be- 
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neatli  the  weight  of  ice,  and  yet  the  storm  increased. 
On  Saturday  it  continued,  alternating  between  rain 
and  sleet.  Saturday  night  the  storm  continued,  the 
rising  wind  adding  to  its  fierceness,  and  increasing 
the  damage  already  done  to  orchard,  forest,  shade 
and  ornamental  trees.  On  Sunday  it  changed  into 
Bnow,  but  could  add  little  to  the  damage  already 
done.  The  damage  done  to  orchards  is  very  great, 
entirely  destroying  hundreds  of  trees.  Our  oldest 
orchards  fixred  the  worst.  The  trunks  and  branches 
were  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice  from  IJj  to  2 
inches  thick,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  evergreens 
were  borne  down  with  the  immense  weight  of  ice, 
and  ruined.  North  of  us  a  few  miles,  there  was  no 
sleet  of  any  consequence,  but  there  was  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow.  At  least  34  "f  uiy  orchard  is  entirely 
ruined.  Scarcely  a  tree  escaped  without  some  of 
of  its  branches  broken.  To  estimate  the  amount  of 
damage  would  be  impossible,  for  aside  from  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  amount  destroyed  is  the  care 
and  interest  expended  in  watching  over  and  train- 
ing those  trees,  whose  beauty  and  value  arc  des- 
troyed. I  cannot,  according  to  tlic  time  allotted  to 
us  to  live,  expect  to  see  others  in  their  places  as 
they  were  before  the  storm,  but  I  shall  fill  their 
places  with  younger  trees,  and  if  I  should  not  live 
to  eat  their  fruit,  others  will. 

Nursery  trees  received  no  injury  worth  mention- 
ing. Young  trees  lay  almost  flat  on  tlie  ground. 
The  ice  remained  on  the  trees  eight  or  ten  days. 
South-west  of  here,  at  Bloomington,  I  understand 
the  damage  to  trees  was  even  greater  than  here. 

WUmington,  lU.,  March  8lh  1871.  N. 


Pnr  The  Western  PomoUigist. 

Tbe  Peach  in  the  Northern  States. 

By  W.  n.  W.,  Hahtford  Co.,  Conn. 

The  peach  being  one  of,  if  not  the  most  lu.scious 
and  desirable  of  our  tree  fruits,  it  becomes  very 
desirable  to  grow  it  wherever  possible ;  but  from  its 
being  a  native  of  a  mild  climate,  the  tree  has  been 
found  difficult  to  ;'row,  to  stand  the  rigors  of  our 
northern  climate  and  produce  fruit,  especially  the 
finer  and  more  desirable  varieties.  What  shall  we 
do  then  ?  Shall  we  abandon  the  attempt  altogether, 
and  not  try  to  grow  it  in  any  of  its  varieties?  Our 
answer  would  be  an  emphatic  No  I  for,  we  believe, 
if  we  cannot  grow  the  largest  and  finest  fruit,  wc 
can  succeed  in  growing  a  good  peacli,  with  a  tree 
that  will  stand  our  climate  and  produce  fruit  as 
regularly  as  our  other  fruit  trees.  How  shall  it  be 
done?  you  at  once  ask.  Our  reply  will  be,  we 
must  grow  hardy  seedling  trees  in  protected  locali- 
ties, and  adapt  our  culture,  pruning,  etc.,  to  the 
circumstances  of  loealitj',  climate,  etc.  Natural,  or 
Seedling  trees,  frequently  produce  fruit  of  nearly, 
if  not  quite  as  good  flavor,  richness,  etc.,  as  tlie  fruit 


from  budded  trees;  especially  is  this  the  case  when 
particular  pains  are  taken  to  produce  the  trees,  cul- 
tivate and  prune  with  the  particular  object  in 
view.  We  do  not  pretend  we  can  grow  the  same 
quality  of  fruit  as  easily  as  can  be  done  in  a  acre 
congenial  soil  and  climate ;  but  that  we  may  have 
good  fruit  of  our  own  production  with  but  little 
extra  care  and  labor. 

In  order  that  we  may  succeed  with  the  peach 
throughout  all  our  Northern  States,  we  must  grow 
seedling  trees  of  dwarfish  habit,  .slow  of  growth, 
and  prune  or  cut  back  somewhat  closely,  and  give 
them  protection  of  forests  or  timber  growth,  etc. 
Procure  seed,  or  young  trees,  from  good  flavored 
natural  fruit  from  perfectly  healthy  trees  in  a  more 
northern  locality.  In  the  fall,  after  planting,  take 
them  up  and  cut  them  back  to  within  three  to  six 
inches  of  the  collar;  plant  them  so  that  they  will 
bo  sheltered  from  prevailing  cold  winds,  storms,  etc., 
])y  hills,  ridges,  woods,  buildings  or  other  breaks; 
keep  them  headed  quite  low  by  cutting  hack  annu- 
ally, .so  that  at  five  or  six  years  of  age  the  trees  may 
not  be  more  than  as  many  feet  high.  Cultivate 
early  in  the  season,  ceasing  as  early  as  July  1st,  to 
induce  ri|)ening  of  the  wood  before  cold  winter 
comes.  Tlirnw  the  earth  up  to  them  so  as  to  mound 
and  ]irotect  the  lower  part  of  the  branches,  during 
winter,  from  cold,  and  to  keep  out  the  borer. 


Tbe  Pon^lonla  Imperialla 

C.  C.  Coolcy,  of  Manchester,  Ohio,  has  on  his 
premises,  growing  hixuriantly,  one  of  the  most 
Iteautiful  flowering  trees  in  the  world,  the  same 
being  the  "Powlonia  Imperialis,"  of  Japan.  Some 
nine  years  since  his  brother  sent  him  a  small  tree, 
about  two  feet  in  hight,  and  about  the  thickness  of 
one's  finger.  It  is  now  forty-five  feet  high,  and 
measures  fifty-two  feet  in  circumference,  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  forty- 
seven  inches  in  circumference.  It  commenced  to 
bloom  the  third  year  after  planting.  The  flowers 
are  very  beautiful,  growing  in  large  clusters,  some- 
times to  tlie  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
one  bunch.  Each  flower  is  about  one  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  in  length  by  two  in  circumference.  They 
all  l)loom  at  one  time,  and  are  as  fragrant  as  a 
white  lily,  remaining  in  bloom  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  No  insects  troulilc  the  tree,  except  honey 
bees,  which  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  the  flowers. 
It  never  sprouts,  but  can  be  raised  from  the  seed  as 
easily  as  corn.  The  seed  should  be  planted  about 
the  first  of  May,  and  cared  for  as  other  plants  are 
cared  for,  care  being  taken  to  give  them  good  soil 
and  that  attention  which  plants  should  always 
receive.  For  ornamenting  yards  or  cemeteries  we 
can  think  of  not'iing  which  would  be  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  tree  spoken  of — La  Crosse  Democrat. 
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Vineyard  Work  lor  April. 

By  tub  Associate  Editor. 

Much  of  the  work  uicntioneil  last  month  iiiiij' 
still  be  done  if  not  already  finislied,  such  as  setting 
posts,  making  trellis,  tying  up  vines,  phnigliing  and 
hoeing  the  ground,  and  making  layers.  But  graft- 
ing and  pruning  should  have  been  done  last  month, 
except  in  more  northern  regions.  That  we  may 
have  some  definite  guide  for  different  seasons  and 
latitudes,  we  will  give  the  following  rules: 

Grafting  and  pruning  should  be  done  before  the 
daily  mean  temperature  reaches  45  degrees,  so  as  to 
escape  the  bleeding  of  the  vines. 

Tying  the  vines  to  stakes  or  trellis  should  be  done 
before  the  daily  mean  teni|)irature  reaches  50  de- 
grees, so  as  to  escape  the  swelling  of  the  buds. 

The  first  ploughing  and  the  planting  of  the  vines 
should  be  done  before  the  mean  temperature  reach- 
es 53  degrees,  so  as  to  be  done  before  foliation  takes 
place. 

No  layering  from  last  years  canes  .shoidd  be  done 
except  immediately  after  ploughing  and  when  the 
mean  temperature  has  reached  55  degrees,  so  the 
canes  will  have  made  several  inches  growth,  which 
in  this  latitude  will  not  be  until  May. 

No  ploughing  or  hoeing  should  be  done  in  wet 
weather.  Try  and  be  ahead  of  your  work  for  the 
next  two  months ;  it  will  increase  on  your  hands 
notwithstanding  your  promptness  and  diligence. 


"No.  13." 

By  S.  J.  rAHKEn,  Itdioa,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  PoMGLOoisT :  In  looking  over  the  numbers 
of  the  last  year's  (1870)  Westbkn  Pomologist,  I 
sec  on  page  41,  a  fine  grape  figured  and  described. 
The  expression,  "the  color  of  the  berry  in  the  shade, 
when  ripe,  is  whitish  green,  and  where  exposed  a 
daik  amber,"  and  "it  seems  to  possess  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  the  principle  of  self  preservation,"  &c.i 
&c.,  leads  me  to  say  that  the  grape  is  Rogers'  Hybrid 
No.  1  ;  and  the  figure  on  page  41  is  a  fair  repcscnt- 
ation  of  his  No.  1.  Tet  it  is  strange  that  such  an 
excellent  man  as  the  Professor  should  not  have 
known  Rogers'  No.  1.    I  regaid  No.  1.  as  the  best. 


all  things  considered,  of  Rogers'  whole  collection, 
for  all  regions  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
vine  is  eminently  hardy,  never  injured  in  foliage, 
always  bears  well ;  and  no  man  can  eat  in  October, 
November,  December  and  into  January,  and  not 
wish  he  had  more  and  more  of  them.  It  melts  in 
delicious  softness  so  delightfully  in  these  months, 
without  one  particle  of  ill  flavor. 

If  the  grape  described  in  the  March  number  of 
1870  is  not  this,  it  deserves  attention,  and  to  be  bet- 
ter known ;  but  I  can  hardly  be  in  error  as  to  its 
real  name.  I  am  glad  that  at  the  West  it  is  as  at  the 
East,  the  rcUahU,  excellent  gra/pc  that  for  the  last  ten 
years  I  have  asserted  it  to  be.  Please  recommend 
it  more  highly.  I  have  now  for  twelve  years  prov- 
en it,  and  in  no  year  has  it  in  the  least  failed  with 
me. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  you  would  induce  some  of 
your  more  wealthy  grape  growers  to  try  some  of  the 
grapes  of  Mr.  David  Thompson,  of  Green  Island, 
(post-office  Green  Island),  near  Troy,  New  York.  I 
cannot  say  they  will  not  fail  in  the  West.  But  this 
I  can  say,  that  those  who  like  mild  flavored  grapes 
will  certainly  be  pleased  with  these.  And  they 
should  be  tried,  everywhere. 

Mr.  Thompson's  large  white  grape  is  a  splendid 
affair,  and  is  called  the  "General  Grant."  His 
large  oval  black  grape — the  best  of  all  his  collection 
is  called  "William  Carpenter."  The  round  black 
grapes,  "William  Tell,"  "Eleanor,"  "Ellsworth,"  and 
a  dozen  others,  are  fine  samples,  too,  of  new  choice 
large  grapes.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Thompson's  stock  is 
so  small.  He  has  but  a  few  vines  to  sell,  and  these 
are  held  at  high  figures,  because  he  ought  to  be  i)aid 
for  forty  years'  pains-taking  to  get  them.  I  have 
beard  for  years  of  them,  but  I  never  saw  them  until 
last  fall.  They  all  have  much  foreign  pollen  in 
them,  and  that  casts  a  shade  of  doubt  over  their  gen- 
eral success,  yet  I  saw  them  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  we  do  not  consider 
the  vine  has  the  best  home  or  locality,  growing 
healthily,  with  rich  loads  of  fine  fruit.  If  they  can 
be  grown  West  as  at  Green  Lsland,  he  is  a  dull 
man  who  neglects  to  get  them,  that  is  certain.  So 
all  who  are  up  to  the  times  we  live  in  will  get  and 
try  them. 
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The   missourl  Valley  «rape  Growers'  Assocla- 
•  tlon. 

First  Bu-Aniiual  Meetinq.  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  February 
the  iUh  and  Ibth,  1871. 

By  this  Associate  Editor. 

This  Society  met  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  the 
Council  Chamber.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Z.  S.  Ragan,  of  Independence, 
Mo.,  who  returned  his  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the 
honor  conferol  upon  him  by  electing  him  Presi- 
dent. He  said  the  object  of  the  Society  was  to 
promote  the  interest  of  grape  growers  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley,  which  is  no  very  small  district,  and 
perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any  other  grape  growing 
region.  We  should  conduct  our  meetings  so  as  to 
call  together  the  practical  grape  growers,  that  they 
may  present  their  successes,  and  also  their  failures, 
that  by  comparing  notes  we  may  arrive  at  tlie  cause 
of  both  and  improve  thereby.  By  this  method  we 
will  gain  some  practical  knowledge  of  grape  grow- 
ing of  value  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  public. 
The  most  of  us  are  new  beginners  from  other  states, 
and  have  much  to  learn  about  the  character  of  our 
soils  and  locations  and  the  varieties  adapted  to 
tliem. 

If  this  Society  is  properly  conducted,  it  will  rap- 
idly increase  in  size  and  usefulness  and  be  of  gen- 
eral benefit. 

After  the  President's  remarks  the  subjects  for 
discussion  were  the  terminology,  planting  and 
pruning  the  vine. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Hall  in  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  correct  terminology  introduced 
the  following  resolution : 

Rcsulsed,  That  this  Society  deem  it  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  adopt  at  once  a  well-defined  and  correct 
terminology  of  the  grape  vine ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  adopt  for  use  in  all  our  records 
and  transactions  the  terminology  of  the  Illinois 
State  Horticultural  Society,  adopted  at  the  meeting 
in  Galesburg,  in  December,  1870. 

The  following  is  the  terminology  adopted : 

jfjoo(,,_That  part  of  the  vine  growing  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Stem — The  main  stock  below  the  branches. 

Arm — A  portion  of  the  vine  permanently  trained 
in  a  horizontal  position. 

Slioots — Green  wood.  This  consists  of  fruit  shoots, 
"young  canes"  and  "suckers." 

LaUral—K.  branch  from  a  shoot. 

(7rtn<j — A  ripening  shoot  from  the  stem,  arm,  or 
spur. 

8pvr — The  cane  cut  short. 

Joint  or  Node — The  enlarged  parts  whence  come 
buds,  leaves  or  tendrils. 

Internodc^'Y\\e.  part  between  joints.  Tendrils,  a 
twining  support. 

Motion  adopted. 


Mr.  Sells  asked:  "Will  it  do  to  prune  the  vine 
while  frozen  ?" 

An  animated  discussion  on  pruning  followed  this, 
resulting  in  about  the  following  as  the  opinion  of 
members : 

That  the  vino  can  be  pruned  at  any  time  without 
injury,  when  there  are  no  leaves  on  it ;  that  long 
pruning  is  better  than  short  pruning;  that  enough 
wood  should  be  left  on  to  admit  of  thinning  the 
fruit  afterwards ;  that  a  certain  amoimt  of  heat  is 
necessary  to  ripen  the  grape,  and  consequently  the 
earlier  they  start  the  sooner  they  ripen. 

Other  questions  developed  the  sense  of  the  society 
to  be  that  the  proper  distance  to  plant  the  Concord 
vine  was  about  eight  by  ten  feet.  The  depth  at 
which  to  plant  a  vine  about  ten  inches ;  and  finally, 
that  the  top  or  surface  roots  should  not  be  cut. 
There  was,  however,  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  last  named  topic. 

Dr.  J.  Stayman,  one  of  the  committee  on  varie- 
ties of  grapes,  read  his  report,  which  called  forth  a 
lengthy,  animated  discussion.  Dr.  W.  M.  Howsley 
taking  the  ground  that  accidental  hybridization  was 
very  doubtful.  It  was  even  doubted  by  some  emi- 
nent men,  as  Barry  and  others,  whether  Roger's 
seedlings  were  hybrids,' or  that  artificial  hybridiza- 
tion could  be  effected  with  the  grape.  The  most  of 
the  evening  was  spent  in  a  scientific  discussion  of 
the  subject  without  arriving  at  anything  very 
definite.  After  the  discussion  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

Besohvd,  That  we  recommend  for  general  cultiva- 
tion the  following  varieties: 

For  market,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ives'^eedling, 
Concord  and  Goethe,  (Rogers  No.  1.) 

For  wine,  Norton's  Virginia,  Cynthiana,  Ives, 
and  Concord,  and  the  Catawba  with  special  treat- 
ment. 

For  amateurs,  Delaware,  to  which  was  after- 
wards added  lona  and  Wilder,  (Rogers  No.  4.) 

A  report  on  varieties  of  grapes  was  re  id  from 
Mr.  Adam.Durkes,  of  Western  Missouri,  which 
embraced  most  of  the  varieties  adopted  by  the 
society  with  many  additional  sorts  which  were  re- 
jected, when  the  subject  of  vineyard  sites  came  up 
which  caused  a  very  general  and  animated  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Grant  and  Dr.  Stayman  having  both 
high  and  low  land  planted  in  grapes,  showed  by 
fects  and  figures  tliat  grapes  started  and  ripened 
first  on  the  high  land.  The  discussion  resulted  in 
the  following  conclusion ;  That  elevated  land  near 
adjoining  low  valleys  or  large  bodies  of  water  were 
the  best  sites,  because  the  temperature  was  more 
uniform.  That  land  should  be  dry  or  thoroughly 
drained.  That  increase  of  rain  or  moisture  has  a 
tendency  to  prolong  the  ripening  of  grapes  and 
produce  a  succulent  growth  which  leads  to  disease. 
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That  the  grape  requires  a  specific  amount  of  Iieat, 
(as  all  vegetation  d  >es,)  to  carry  it  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth  from  foliation  to  maturity. 
That  an  elevation  of  about  IGO  feet  gives  a  mean 
temperature  of  nearly  four  degrees  higher  than  low 
land  by  its  side,  making  from  twelve  to  twenty  days 
difTerence  in  ripeniii^'  the  grape.  That  tluy  start  on 
high  land  scjouer  than  on  low  land,  and  consequently 
ripen  sooner.  That  the  sjnality  of  the  fruit  is  in 
proportion  to  the  high  tempcr.ature  of  the  season 
and  diminished  rain  fall.  That  grapes  do  not  ripen 
when  the  temperature  falls  below  (5.5  degrees.  So  im- 
portant was  the  elevation  of  a  vineyard  considered, 
that  Dr.  Howsley  moved  that  a  special  committee 
be  appointed,  with  Dr.  Staymau  as  chairman,  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  the  temperature  and  tlie 
effect  produced  at  diflerent  elevations,  whieii  was 
ail  opted  by  appointing  five  in  number. 

Oommittee. — Dr.  J.  Stayman,  of  Leavenworth  ;  Dr. 
W.  M.  Howsley,  of  Leavenworth  ;  F.  P.  Cirant,  of 
Leavenworth ;  W.  H.  Sells,  of  Lawrence  ;  Z.  S.  Ra- 
gan,  of  Independence. 

The  Committee  on  Wine  reported  that  they  had 
examined  the  wines  set  before  them,  and  find  tlie 
best  Catawba  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Grant, 
both  of  1868  and  1870  ;  best  Norton's  Virginia,  by 
Mr.  Jac.  Madinger,  of  St.  Joseph  ;  best  Old  Con- 
cord, by  Mr.  H.  M.  Voorhees,  of  St.  Joseph  ;  best 
New  Concord,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Voorhees,  of  St,  Jo- 
seph ;  best  Isabella,  Mr.  Jac.  Madinger,  of  Jt.  Jo- 
seph; best  Clinton,  Mr.  Hidlebidlc,  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  best  Taylor's  BuUett,  same.  The  committee 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  New  Concord 
wines  are  better  than  the  Old  Concord,  and  their 
opinion  is  that  the  Concord  wine  does  not  improve 
with  age. 

Committee. — D.  L.  Hall,  J.  Stayman,  Wm.  Tan- 
nek. 

The  Committee  on  By-Laws  was  allowed  until 
ne.xt  meeting  to  report. 

The  place  for  the  next  meeting  was  selected,  viz: 
Jt.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  time  Tuesday,  September 
12th,  1871. 

The  subject  of  vineyard  sites  was  again  discussed  ; 
and,  after  a  long  debate  the  following  resolution 
was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  this  society  do  not  consider  it  of 
any  e.ssential  importance  which  way  the  trillis  is 
run  on  level  ground,  but  on  hill  sides  they  sliould 
be  run  abreast  of  the  hill. 

Then  the  ([uestion  was  discussed  as  to  the  best 
slope  for  growing  grapes,  and  if  a  hillside  is  better 
than  equally  high  level  ground,  resulting  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  : 

ReKolaxl,  Tliat  in  the  opinion  of  this  society  thor- 
oughly drained  elevated  table  lands  are  as  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  as  hillsides. 

The  following  resolution  was  lost; 


Resolved,  That  the  hillsides  will  produce  the  best 
quality  of  graves  for  wine,  drainage  equal. 

The  next  subject  taken  up  was  wine  making — the 
proce.ss  of  Mr.  Madinger,  of  St.  Joseph,  was  to  fer- 
ment twenty-four  hours  in  the  skins,  then  press. 

Mr.  Rlvard  takes  out  the  stems,  uses  a  .syphon  in 
fermenting — tlilferent  grapes  require  diflerent  time 
for  fermenting.  Best  temperature  for  fermenting 
45  (leg.  The  quicker  the  wine  ferments  the  better. 
Racks  off  in  January  and  March. 

Considerable  debate  took  place  on  gallizing,  etc., 
resnlting  in  no  definite  conclusions. 

Dr.  J.  Stayman  then  read  an  able  paper  on 
"Pruning  and  Trimming  of  the  Grape."  It  was 
qiiite  original  in  the  ideas  advanced.  It  was  pretty 
thoroughly  discussed. 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  essny  by  giving  a 
condensed  report,  without  diagrams.  We  will  pub- 
lish it  in  full  in  the  Pomologist,  accompanied  with 
suitable  diagrams  illustrating  the  different  parts,  in 
a  .series  of  articles. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Hall  spoke  also  of  the  advantage  of  the 
spiral  .system  of  training  the  vine  on  .stakes,  which 
was  favorably  received.  He  showed  that  the  canes 
mu.st  be  thoroughly  twisted  around  the  stakes,  par- 
ticularly below,  to  impede  the  upward  tendency  of 
the  sap  and  force  out  the  bearing  shoots  below. 
That  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  system,  but 
could  be  overcome  by  thoroughly  pinching,  &c. 
He  trained  up  new  canes  to  renew  the  old  each 
year  on  a  separate  stake,  and  if  the  .system  is  well 
executed  there  was  no  difficult/  in  raising  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of  grapes  from  a  vine. 

Mr.  J.  Cadogan  said  he  had  tried  it  and  produced 
the  best  Catawba  grapes  this  season  he  ever  raised. 
We  saw  his  i;rapes  trained  on  the  spiral  system  and 
they  were  much  the  best  we  have  seen  for  a  number 
of  years;  but  whethei'  it  was  the  system  of  training 
that  done  it,  we  are  not  able  to  say,  for  we  also  saw 
the  best  Concord  grapes  on  trellis  there.  Much  is 
to  be  attributed  we  think,  to  his  skill  and  industry 
and  pride  to  excell,  as  well  as  to  the  system.  Al- 
though we  were  well  pleased  with  what  we  saw 
there  of  the  spiral  method.  The  great  difficulty  ap- 
peared to  be  to  get  the  stakes  in  a  prairie  country, 
wire  trellis  being  much  the  cheapest. 

Dr.  Stayman  wished  to  know  what  advantages 
could  be  gained  by  the  spiral  over  the  horizontal 
arm  sy.stem  as  given  in  the  essay.  Dr.  Howsley 
tliought  it  was  just  the  same  in  checking  the  flow  of 
sap,  but  perhaps  the  spiral  had  the  advantage  in  air 
and  in  tilling  the  soil.  Mr.  Gushing  rather  pre- 
fered  the  horizontal  .spur  system  on  account  of 
cheapness  and  ease  of  training.  Mr.  Godard,  Dr. 
Howsley,  Mr.  Rivard  and  others,  generally  adopted 
the  horizontal  arm  and  S])ur  system,  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  it,  while  Mr.  Madinger  prefered  the  fan 
system. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Leavenworth, 
railroad  companies,  etc.,  was  unanimously  adopted, 
after  which  the  Society  adjourned. 
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Report  or  Conimlttoe  on  Grapes. 

Mk.  President  :  Having  been  appointed  one  of 
tlie  committee  on  variety  of  grapes,  we  beg  leave  to 
submit  tlie  following  report.  It  is  with  some  degree 
of  hesitation  we  introduce  this  subject,  not  from 
any  apparent  want  of  matter,  but  from  a  difficulty 
in  being  able  to  recommend  any  grape  of  good 
quality  worthy  of  general  cultivation ;  not  because 
we  have  no  grape  of  good  quality,  but  for  the  reason 
that  such  have  not  generally  proved  successful. 
That  climate,  soil,  situation,  training  and  cultivation 
has  much  to  do  with  the  health  of  the  vine  we  must 
admit,  but  notwithstanding  that,  there  are  some 
species  which  are  healthy  and  do  succeed  under  the 
same  conditions  others  become  diseased  and  fail. 
It  therefore  appears  that  health  is  not  entirely  due 
to  external  conditions,  but  depends  very  much  upon 
a  hardy  constitution.  Each  species  and  variety  has 
its  own  specific  climatic  conditions  to  which  it  is 
best  adapted,  beyond  which  it  will  not  succeed. 
This  being  the  case,  those  varieties  which  fulfill  our 
climatic  conditions  and  remain  healthy,  are  only 
worthy  general  cultivation. 

The  questions  then  arise,  what  are  our  climatic 
conditions,  and  what  varieties  are  adapted  to  them  ? 
These  are  very  important  questions,  and  should  be 
carefully  and  candidly  considered. 

First,  what  are  our  climatic  conditions  f  They 
are  variable,  extreme  and  sudden,  the  change  of 
temperature  being  from  50  to  60  degrees  within 
twenty-lour  hours,  and  the  range  of  temperature  is 
from  18  degrees  below  zero  to  110  degrees  above. 
The  average  humidity  of  Kansas  being  22.82  inches 
of  rain,  and  that  of  Missouri  23.77  inches,  and  the 
maximum  37.38  inches ;  but  for  the  last  five  years  at 
this  place  it  has  averaged  28.45  inches,  being  5.16 
inches  more  than  the  average  of  both  States.  From 
numerous  observations  made  and  facts  collected,  the 
Catawba,  Isabella  and  Delaware  grapes  and  their 
seedlings  will  not  succeed  under  these  extreme  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  moisture.  Although  our 
climatic  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  the  cultiva- 
,  ion  of  many  varieties,  yot  we  find  the  wild  grapes 
growing  in  Kansas  and  in  Missouri  abundantly  and 
luxuriantly,  hardy  and  healthy,  bearing  profusely 
fruit  of  the  very  richest  quality.  We  not  only  find 
our  indigenous  grapes  healthy  and  hardy,  but  every 
American  species  described  by  Grey  in  his  Botany, 
except  the  Scuppernong  grape  ( Vitis  mlpena),  which 
is  a  semi-tropical  species  adapted  exclusively  to  the 
South,  and  it  is  healthy  here  but  will  not  endure  the 
cold  of  our  winters  without  protection.  Why  should 
they  not  succeed  here  when  every  species  except  the 
Scuppernong  is  indigenous  north  of  us,  and  are 
healthy  and  hardy  there  under  conditions  of  greater 
humidity  and  temperature  1  We  now  ask  why  the 
improved  varieties  do  not  generally  succeed  with  us 
when  every  species  of  the  grape  is  adapted  to  our 


climate.  The  only  reasonable  reply  that  we  can 
give  is,  that  our  improved  varieties  are  not  pure 
native  seedlings,  or  they  have  degenerated  in  health 
and  hardiness  from  our  native  species.  The  evi- 
dence we  give  in  favor  of  our  improved  grapes 
being  mixed  with  the  European  grape  ( Vitis  vine- 
ferin),  is  that  they  have  the  same  peculiarity  of 
hybrids.  For  instance,  Rogers  has  produced  many 
varieties  by  hybridizing  the  common  Fox  grape 
( Vitis  hihresea)  with  the  European  grape.  In  these 
hybrids  we  find  every  peculiarity  belonging  to  our 
improved  varieties,  as  the  Catawba,  Isabella  and 
Delaware  and  their  seedlings.  The  most  of  Rogers' 
hybrids  are  good  in  quality,  and  some  very  good, 
but  none  of  them  are  entirely  hardy  and  free  from 
disease,  but  are  more  or  less  subject  to  rot  and  mil- 
dew. Others  are  very  fickle  and  uncertain,  some 
are  ovate  in  shape,  the  berries  adhere  to  the  stems 
of  all  and  do  not  drop  their  fruit  when  ripe,  but 
none  will  endure  extremes  of  temperature  and  mois- 
ture. Not  any  of  these  peculiarities  belong  to  the 
Fox  grape,  but  they  all  belong  to  the  European 
grape. 

Now  we  ask,  how  has  it  come  that  in  the  first 
generation  of  Rogers' hybrids  they  partakeof  the 
same  peculiarities  of  the  European  grapes  which 
are  the  same  as  eur  improved  varieties,  and  not  a 
single  Pox  grape  or  any  of  its  seelings  in  the  first 
generation  has  produced  such  an  eflfect?  The  only 
satisfactory  reason  that  can  be  given  is,  that  they 
have  inherited  these  peculiarities  from  the  European 
grape,  as  the  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Delaware  and 
their  seedlings  have  inherited  their  defects  and  dis- 
eased tendencies  from  the  foreign  grape.  We  are 
aware  that  some  writers  say  that  the  Fox  grape  is 
subject  to  mildew  and  rot,  but  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  give  the  facts,  than  make  such  asser- 
tions. We  have  known  this  grape  from  childhood, 
and  have  found  it  on  low,  moist,  and  very  wet 
ground ;  have  cultivated  it  for  years  and  seen  it  cul- 
tivated by  others  under  all  conditions  of  weather, 
and  yet  we  have  never  seen  it  mildew  or  rot 
when  others  by  its  side  did.  So  far  as  it  has  been 
tried  it  has  proved  perfectly  healthy  and  very  hardy. 
Gray  says  "it  is  common  in  moist  thickets.  Improv- 
ed by  cultivation  it  has  given  rise  to  the  Isabella 
grape,"  &c.  With  due  respect  to  Professor  Gray, 
we  do  say  that  he  or  no  other  author  has  a  right  to 
make  a  positive  statement  of  the  origin  of  any  grape 
unless  he  has  authentic  evidence  of  the  fact.  We 
have  seen  no  such  evidence,  and  in  the  published 
accounts,  history,  and  origin  of  the  Isabella  grape 
by  our  standard  authors  there  are  no  such  facts 
given.  It  would  be  much  more  interesting,  satisfac- 
tory and  important  to  give  the  facts  and  show  when, 
lime  and  by  whom  the  Fox  grape  was  "improved  by 
cultivation,  and  (by  so  doing)  it  has  given  rise  to  the 
Isabella  grape,"  &c.,  than  to  make  such  an  assertion. 
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From  the  evidence  thus  far  presented,  we  cannot 
recommend  any  grape  hj'bridized  with  tlie  Europe- 
an. Neither  can  Tve  advise  it  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving our  native  species,  much  less  malcing  any 
fickle  variety,  as  some  of  our  improved  varieties  are 
a  parent  in  so  doing.  We  cannot  at  present  pursue, 
this  investigation  any  farther,  but  conclude  from 
the  observations  and  researches  already  made,  tliat 
we  will  have  to  resort  to  our  own  native  species 
and  intelligently  hj'bridize  them  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
ducing some  varieties  healthy,  hardy  and  produc- 
tive, of  good  size  and  excellent  quality,  adapted  to 
our  various  wants  and  changeable  climate.  Under 
these  considerations,  what  varieties  can  we  now 
recommend  for  general  cultivation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  from  whence  we  first 
commenced,  and  for  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  diflSculty  we  were  placed  under  in  at- 
tempting to  do  so,  because  uo  grape  of  exxellent 
quality  has  yet  generallj'  succeeded  here.  The  Con- 
cord of  the  lubruxca  species  stands  unquestionably 
without  a  rival  for  size,  productiveness  and  market. 
The  Ive's  Seedling,  for  early  and  late  market  and 
for  wine,  combining  health,  hardiness  and  produc- 
tiveness, stands  also  without  an  equal.  The  Tele- 
graph and  Drucat  Amber  for  early  market,  being 
also  healthy,  hardy  and  productive,  are  worthy  of 
cultivation  to  a  limited  extent.  This  ends  the 
luhrusca  class  of  grapes,  except  if  we  wish  a  white 
grape ;  we  might  then  try  the  Martha,  a  seedling  of 
the  Concord  which  promises  well  for  a  grape  of  its 
color. 

The  Norton's  Virginia,  Cynthlana,  and  perhaps 
the  Herman  (a  seedling  of  the  Norton,)  exclusively 
for  wine,  are  the  only  grapes  of  the  Virf/insca  class 
which  we  can  recommend.  Of  the  cordifoUa  species, 
we  have  none  to  recommend,  but  would  suggest  that 
it  and  the  lubnuca  species  as  a  class  to  hybridize  in 
hope  of  producing  some  varieties  desirable  for  both 
market  and  wine  ;  the  first  possessing  extreme  carli- 
ness,  juiciness,  hardiness  and  richness,  the  latter 
extra  size,  hardiness,  productiveness  and  freedom 
from  disease,  and  both  adapted  to  the  North  and 
South  and  also  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  moisture. 

With  these  few  hasty  and   perhaps  rambling  re- 
marks, we  conclude  our  report  on  varieties  of  grapes. 
J.  Stayman,  Committee. 


Grapes  on  Trees.— Grape  Rot.— Oanse. 


In  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Societj',  Mr- 
Thompson  stated  that  he  lets  his  grape  vines  run  at 
random  over  trees,  and  that  he  has  great  success  in 
this  plan. 

Now  this  may  be  new  to  the  grape  growers  about 
Cincinnati,  but  it  has  been  my  practice  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  let  them  run  just  where  they 


like,  and  climb  higher  and  more  higher  still,  it  they 
please ;  and  I  always  have  an  abundant  yield  of 
grapes,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Warder's  opinion  to 
the  contrary. 

I  must  confess  that  I  feel  considerably  elated  when 
I  contrast  my  vines  with  those  on  the  vine  clad 
hills  around  Cincinnati.  Whilst  on  one  of  my 
vines  there  will  be  thousands  of  bunches  of  grapes, 
without  five  minutes'  labor  in  the  year,  those  little 
pipe  stem  vines,  tied  to  stakes,  and  requiring  con- 
stant care,  only  produce  a  few  bunches. 

Now  for  the  theory.  Your  little  dwarfed  and 
spindling  vines  can  have  only  a  corresponding 
amount  of  roots,  and,  consequently,  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  fruit.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  vines 
overbearing  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  not 
bear  at  all,  unless  they  are  cut  and  trimmed  Ex- 
perience proves  the  contrary. 

If  any  one  does  not  agree  with  me,  he  is  wel- 
come to  his  theories,  whilst  I  can  and  do  have  an 
abundance  of  grapes.  I  have  used  sulphur  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  with  benefit,  to  prevent  rot. 
Rot  is  not  caused  by  a  fungus,  as  some  suppose,  but 
is  caused  by  some  insect  puncturing  the  grapes, 
whether  to  deposit  their  eggs  or  not  I  don't  know, 
but  presume  it  is  for  that  purpose  ;  yet  I  never  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  any  eggs  or  worms  in  a  rotted 
grape.  Well,  says  one,  how  do  you  know  they  have 
been  stung  by  an  insect  ?  Because  I  have  seen  the 
puncture,  and  a  jet  of  juice  which  had  oozed  out. 
Whenever  you  find  a  grape  which  has  been  stung, 
tie  a  string  to  it,  (for  a  mark  so  as  to  find  it,)  and 
watch  the  result.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
it  will  turn  whitish  around  the  place  where  stung, 
and  finally  black,  and  continue  to  spread  until  the 
whole  grape  is  rotted.  If  at  any  time  you  cut  out 
the  black  spot,  the  remainder  of  the  grape  will 
grow  and  ripen,  thus  providing  there  is  no  defect 
in  the  vine. 

Upon  this  discovery  was  based  the  sulphur  rem- 
edy for  the  rot,  being  distasteful  to  all  the  insect 
tribe.  Fumugations  with  sulphur  in  the  evening  is 
better  than  the  dust,  as  I  think  the  depredators 
work  at  night.  I  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the 
enemy,  but  always  find  a  few  large  yellow  bugs  on 
the  vines,  when  the  grapes  are  rotting — they  are 
very  shy  fellows.  Whether  friend  or  foe  I  know 
not,  but  kill  him  when  I  find  him. — Oor.  Oincinnati 
Gazette. 


RefUiing  Clay.— -Grape  Sngar.— Sligbtly 
Troubled  fFIne. 

Refining  Clay  is  imported  from  Portugal  in  pack- 
ages of  300  to  700  pounds.  The  price  is  15  cents 
per  pound,  at  which  any  quantity  may  be  bought. 
If  less  than  original  package,  the  package  is  charged 
extra.  For  refining  40  gallons  of  wine,  about  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  clay  is  dissolved  in  half  a 
gallon  of  the  wine  to  be  refined,  by  which  a  kind 
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of  gluten  is  formed.  This  is  placed  into  the  wine, 
and  thus  clarification  will  be  eflfected.  It  will  be 
well,  however,  not  necessary,  to  rack  off  the  wino_ 
The  importer  of  refining  clay  is  Mr.  Rob.  Francis, 
47  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Orape  Sugar  is  imported  from  Germany  by  Mr* 
Julius  Jungblut,  3  William  Street,  New  York.  It 
is  packed  in  cases  of  120  pounds,  and  the  net  cash 
price  is  8  cents  per  pound. 

There  often  happens  in  the  wine  cellar  what  is 
called  in  France  vin  mi  partie  clair,  mi  pnrtie  trouble, 
which  n>eans  a  low  degree  of  cloudiness,  or  wine 
the  refining  of  which  proceeds  too  slowly,  and  ap- 
pears to  stop  at  a  certain  point.  The  fact  has  its 
cause  sometimes  in  the  insufficient  quantity  of  ma- 
terial for  clarifying,  sometimes  in  an  atmospheric 
adversity,  sometimes  in  an  incorrect  method  of  the 
operation  of  clarifying.  If,  for  instance,  the  wine 
is  not  in  a  quiet  condition,  and  shows  inclinations 
to  work,  it  would  be  fiir  safer  to  divide  the  mass  of 
the  wine,  fill  it  into  well  sulphured  casks  of  thirCy 
or  at  most  sixty  gallons.  A  trial  should  then  be 
made  with  clarifying  one  of  the  casks,  by  which  it 
may  be  ascertained  which  quantity  of  clarifying 
substance  may  be  necessary.  Too  large  a  quantity 
applied  to  wine  in  large  casks  may  kill  the  already 
weakened  wine. 

Add  to  the  clarifying  substance,  for  refining  thir- 
ty gallons,  one  good  handful  of  kitchen  salt.— TFi'ree 
aTid  Fruit  Reporter. 


Fruit  Growing  m  California.— Hon.  Marshal 
P.  "Wilder  delivered  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association  of  Boston,  on  observa- 
tions made  in  a  California  tour  last  summer.  Of 
course  everything  at  all  connected  with  the  pomology 
of  the  State  was  critically  observed.  From  an 
abstract  of  the  lecture  reported  for  the  Boston 
Daily  Journal,  we  clip  the  following  remarks  on 
fruit : 

"  The  LtTscious  Grape.— Next  to  the  cereals  of 
California,  no  other  production  of  her  soil  is  so  im- 
portant as  the  grape.  In  the  State  there  are  about 
thirty  million  vines,  two-thirds  at  least  of  which  are 
in  full  bearing.  California  seems  to  be  the  home  of 
the  vine.  I  do  not  intend  here  to  discuss  the  e.xpe- 
diency  of  crushing  the  purple  clusters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  the  sweet,  poisoned  wine,  but  I 
do  say  that  it  is  certain  that  no  other  region  has 
such  advantages  as  that  State  for  grape  growing 
and  the  manufacture  of  wine.  In  my  opinion  she  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  grape  growing  and 
wine  producing  territories  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
With  regard  to  the  culture  of  this  and  other  fruit, 
I  remark  that  in  the  several  sections  we  visited 
fruit  could  be  produced  at  much  less  cost  than  with 
us.  It  is  very  large  and  handsome,  and  nearly  ex- 
empt from  disease  and  inset.   The  atmosphere  there 


is  so  dry  that  it  may  remain  long  on  the  vines  after 
it  is  ripe,  thus  enhancing  the  opportunities  for  gath- 
ering. And  then  labor  there  is  quite  as  cheap  as 
with  us.  In  the  Alhambra  gardens,  situated  in  the 
Alhambra  valley,  we  saw  bunches  of  grapes  that 
measured  eighteen  inches  in  lenghth,  though  they 
were  only  half  grown. 

"  We  saw  cherries  that  measured  three  and  three- 
quarter  inches  in  circumference ;  we  saw  almonds 
of  great  size,  and  one  tree  was  pointed  out  to  us  that 
that  had  yielded  three  bushels  in  one  year;  we 
saw  pears  measuring  twenty-one  and  a  half  inches 
by  eighteen  and  a  half.  In  1853,  peaches  were  first 
sent  to  the  market,  and  sold  for  $5  per  dozen ;  last 
year  they  were  selling  from  50  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel.  Until  last  year  the  fruit  was  confined  to 
home  use,  and  much  of  it  was  lost  for  want  of  a 
market.  Now,  however,  the  railroads  are  brought 
into  requisition,  and  last  fall  the  orders  from  the 
East  could  not  be  filled.  As  a  general  rule  the  fruits 
are  superior  to  ours  in  size  and  beauty,  far  sweeter 
than  ours,  but  not  of  such  excellent  flavor.  The 
large  autumn  pears  are  more  fibrous  and  mealy  than 
ours.  With  the  exception  of  the  currant,  none  of 
the  small  fraits  are  as  good  as  ours.  The  grapes, 
two  hundred  varieties  of  which  are  now  on  trial,  are 
all  foreign.  With  regard  to  flowers,  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  know  not  what  flowers  bloomed  in  Eden, 
but  I  do  not  think,  whatever  they  were,  that  they 
could  have  exceeded  in  stately  height,  gorgeous 
hues,  or  fragrance,  those  that  we  saw  on  Angel  Is- 
land." 


Grapes. 

Ed.  Pomologist  :  I  see  in  your  February  No.  a 
cut  of  a  grape,  called  Matthews  No.  18,— truly  a  fas- 
cinating drawing— but  at  what  season  does  it  ripen? 
The  time  of  ripening  is  an  important  item  with  us, 
away  up  here  at  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude.  As 
a  general  thing  the  Isabella  will  ripen  here,  but  the 
occasional  failures  are  a  drawback,  so  that  in  seek- 
ing new  varieties  we  want  those  only  that  are  ear- 
lier than  the  Isabella. 

Now  it  occurs  to  me,  that  in  calling  notice  to  a 
new  fruit,  it  would  save  time,  labor  and  expense,  if 
the  owners  address  was  given  in  full,  that  those  de- 
siring to  address  him  would  be  enabled  to  do  so. 
I  go  for  the  best  all  the  time— am  wedded  to  no  va- 
riety. Anything  new  and  extra  nice,  that  in  season 
will  admit  of  being  grown  here,  I  am  anxious  to 
give  a  trial,  whether  apple,  pear,  or  grape. 

Peter  M.  Gideon. 

Excelsior,  Minn.,  March  11,  1871. 

Remarks.  "  No.  18  "  ripens  about  with  Concord 
—Address  Prof.  James  Matthews,  Knoxville,  Iowa. 


1^  Read  the  Chip  Basket  on  second  page  of  the 
cover,  where  it  will  be  found  monthly. 
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Garden  work  for  April. 

Bt  thb  Associate  Editor. 

April  is  a  very  busy  month,  so  everything  should 
have  been  previously  propared  for  planting.  The 
ground  should  be  made  very  rich  by  a  heavy  coat 
of  manure,  and  then  deeply  and  thoroughly  plowed. 

If  the  asparagus  bed  was  not  attended  to  last 
month,  manure  and  work  up  immediately ;  also 
sow  seed  and  set  out  one  year  old  plants  for  new 
beds  18  inches  by  18,  with  an  alley  every  third  row. 
Beets,  plant  a  full  crop  of  Early  Red  Turnip  and 
Long  Blood,  and  a  few  Bassano  for  early  use.  Try 
the  Egyptian  Turnip  Blood,  and  Bastian's  Extra 
Early  Red  Turnip,  these  are  very  highly  recom- 
mended. 

Do  not  attempt  to  grow  cauliflower  and  broccoli 
in  Kansas,  it  will  not  pay.  You  may  plant  a  few 
bunch  beans  the  last  of  the  month,  but  wait  until 
about  the  10th  or  15th  of  May  for  the  main  crop. 
Plant  Early  Mohawk,  Early  Yellow  Six  Weeks, 
and  Red  Speckled  Vallentine,  but  if  you  want 
something  extra,  plant  the  Early  Stringless  and 
Dwarf  German  Wax,  and  for  a  dry  shell  bean  the 
Royal  Dwarf  or  White  Kidney  and  Navy  bean  are 
the  best.  The  Turtle  Soup  and  Newiugton  Wonder 
are  huiribugs.  For  pole  beans  the  Large  Lima  and 
Dutch  Kaase  Knife  are  the  best  dry,  and  the  German 
Wax,  (black,)  and  Giant  Wax,  (red,)  are  much  the 
best  snap  beans  known.  Cabbage,  sow  freely  in 
open  ground  Large  Flat  Dutch,  Large  Late  Drum- 
head and  Drumhead  Savoy,  try  also  the  Filder- 
kraut,  which  is  highly  spoken  of,  set  out  plants 
from  the  hot-bud  in  open  ground.  Carrots,  sow 
main  crop.  Early  Horn  and  Half  Long  Orange. 
Celery,  sow,  if  not  done  last  month.  Dwarf  White 
Solid.  Corn,  plant  A.dam's  Extra  Early  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  the  last  of  the  m»nth  or 
begining  of  May,  Extra  Sugar,  and  for  the  main 
crop  E  vergreen|Sugar,  which  is  much  the  best.  This 
should  be  planted  every  few  weeks  through  the 
season.  Leek,  sow  if  not  done  last  month.  Let- 
tuce, sow  in  open  ground.  Early  Curled,  Royal  Cab- 
bage and  India  Head,  and  transplant  from  the  hot 
bed  ;  try  the  Hanson,  which  is  said  to  bo  the  best 
and  largest  head  lettuce  known.  Onions  sets,  plant 
out  immediately  if  not  already  done,  the   sooner 


they  are  in  the  ground  the  better ;  also  sow  seed  for 
varieties,  (see  March  No.,)  drop  the  sets  in  drills 
about  four  inches  apart,  and  the  rows  twelve  inches 
apart.  Parsley,  sow  if  not  done.  Double  Curled. 
Parsnips,  sow  early.  Large  Sugar.  Peas,  plant  the 
main  crop  of  the  following,  which  come  in  succes- 
sion, Carter's  First  Crop,  E.xtra  Early,  McLean's 
Little  Gem,  Knight's  DwarfMarrow,  and  Champion 
of  England ;  these  we  know  to  be  the  best  both 
early  and  late  ;  try  also  Laxton's  Prolific  Long  Pod, 
which  is  very  highly  spoken  of  Radish,  sow  for 
succession, /Red  Turnip,  White  Naples,  and  Yellow 
Turnip.  Rheubarb,  plant  roots,  (not  seed,)  of  the 
Linnseus  and  Grey  Eagle.  Salsify,  sow.  Sage,  sow 
and  set  out  plants.  Spinage  should  have  been 
sown  last  month  to  be  early.  Tiiyme,  sow.  Tomato 
sow  in  open  ground  to  succeed  those  in  hot  bed. 
Turnip,  Flat  Dutch,  (strap  leaf,)  sow.  Gooseber- 
ries should  have  been  planted  last  month.  Straw- 
berries should  be  set  out  this  month  ;  Wilson's 
Albany  has  done  the  best. 

Choice  Roses. — Roses  should  be  transplanted 
early.  Madam  Planticr  is  the  best  white.  Queen  of 
the  Prairies  best  red  runner,  and  Baltimore  Belle 
the  best  white  runner,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Giant 
of  Battles,  General  Jaquiminot,  General  Washing- 
.ton,  and  General  Simpson  are  very  fine.  All  kinds 
of  ornamental  shrubery  and  fruit  trees  should  be 
planted  this  month. 


Traasplautlng  In  tUe  Dark. 

Bt  the  Associate  Editor. 


It  appears  strange  that  it  requires  so  long  a  time 
after  a  given  fact  is  made  known  to  the  public  to 
demonstrate  its  trutli. 

In  July  No.  of  the  Horticulturist,  1864,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  "Health  and  Di.sease  of  Plants,"  we  sta- 
ted that  plants  transplanted  better  in  the  dark,  and 
and  gave  the  reason  in  the  following  language  : 

High,  brilliant  colored  flowers  do  not  fade  as  soon 
as  others,  and  all  kinds  keep  longer  in  perfection 
by  excluding  the  light.  Upon  the  same  principle 
perishable  articles  will  remain  in  a  better  condition 
and  keep  longer  in  the  dark;  consequcntlj'  all  veg- 
etation is  susceptible  of  undergoing  greater  changes 
in  that  state  without  receiving  injury.      According- 
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ly  plants  will  remove  and  transplant  better  in  the 
dark,  or  by  excluding  the  light  from  them  a  short 
time,  which  would  give  the  dark  of  the  moon  the 
preference,  not  from  any  influence  she  has,  but  from 
the  light  she  reflects. 

The  reasons  given  for  vegetation  being  more  ca- 
pable of  resisting  deleterious  influences,  and  being 
susceptible  of  undergoing  greater  changes  when  in 
the  above  relations,  it  is  in  a  passive  state  ta' 
the  surrounding  objects,  and  has  a  surplus  to  give 
out,  like  a  positive  conductor  to  an  electrical  ma- 
chine. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  facts  we  find  in  the 
Western  Rural  that  Hon.  J.  H.  Klippart,  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  writes  to 
Hearth  and  Horns  in  favor  of  transplanting  plants 
at  night.  He  says  the  plants  he  transplants  at  night 
live  and  grow  as  a  rule,  seldom  wilting  or  wither- 
ing, while  almost  all  of  those  tran.splanted  in  sun- 
light wither,  and  many  of  them  die. 


Horseradisb.— Culture  aud  Profit. 


No  kind  of  condiment  is  more  healthy  and  refresh- 
ing in  spring  time  than  the  horseradish.  Both  its 
propagation  and  preparation  for  the  table  are  very 
simple.  It  is  propagated  from  sets,  or  rather  the 
roots,  cut  into  sections  of  four  or  five  inches  in 
length.  In  jjlanting,  a  hole  is  made  with  a  dibble, 
into  which  a  section  of  root  is  dropped,  with  its  top 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the 
earth  packed  tightly  around.  The  root  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  may  be  taken  up  in  the  fall,  or  wintered 
in  the  ground.  Its  preparation  for  the  table  con- 
sists simply  in  grating  up  the  root,  and  adding 
thereto  a  little  sharp  vinegar. 

With  market  gardeners  near  large  cities  horse- 
radish is  reckoned  one  among  their  most  profiable 
crops.  By  them  it  is  generally  grown  as  a  second 
crop  between  the  rows  of  early  cabbages  or  beets, 
(thus  economizing  land,)  and  the  plant  always  finds 
a  ready  sale,  at  good  prices,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston.  Horseradish  is  an  important  crop.  Of 
its  culture  and  profit  the  Ploughmrm  says : 

"  When  tlie  cabbages  are  cut  off,  tlie  stumps  are 
to  be  removed  and  the  ground  deeply  hoed  so  as  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  horseradish.  Once 
hoeing  is  generally  enough,  as  the  plant  now  grows 
very  rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  October  or  the  first 
of  November,  it  may  be  dug  up,  when  it  is  packed 
in  pits  to  be  prepared  for  market  in  winter,  when 
there  is  little  else  to  do.  All  it  wants  is  to  trim  ofli' 
the  small  roots  for  next  year's  crop,  wash  and  rinse 
in  a  tub,  weigh  and  pack  in  barrels. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  four  tons, 
and  the  last  five  years  it  has  averaged  about  $300 
per  ton,  or  at  the  rate  of  $800  per  acre.  It  has  sold 
as  high  as  $350  a  ton." 


Growing  Roses  in  Pots. 

Mr.  Podburyof  the  Geneva  Horticultural  Society, 
thus  describes  how  roses  may  be  grown  successfully 
in  pots  for  winter  flowering ; — "  To  grow  roses  in 
pots  for  greenhouse  or  window  culture  is  a  very 
pleasing  occupation.  To  grow  them  successfully, 
choose  young,  vigorous  plants,  say  in  April  or  May, 
either  on  its  own  roots  or  on  Manetti  stock  ;  re-pot 
them  in  six  inch  pots,  aud  plunge  them  in  the 
ground  to  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  keep  them  well  sup- 
plied with  water  and  occasionally  give  them  a  little 
manure  water;  keep  all  the  flowers  pinched  off 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  September ;  you  will 
then  have  a  plant  with  six  to  eight  well  ripened 
shoots.  Prune  them  back  to  a  well  ripened  eye, 
and  shake  them  clear  out  of  old  soil  and  re-pot 
them,  using  a  compost  of  good  loam  and  well  rotted 
manure, — about  two.thirds  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter,  with  suflicient  sand  to  keep  from  packing 
hard ;  soak  the  newly  potted  plant  well  with  water, 
and  plunge  it  again  in  a  sunny  spot ;  and  by  the 
end  of  October  you  will  have  the  pot  full  of  young 
and  vigorous  roots,  and  the  shoots  from  three  to 
four  inches  long.  Then  introduce  a  few  at  a  time 
to  the  greenhouse  or  window,  and  by  the  time  the 
frost  has  killed  the  roses  out  of  doors,  these  will  be 
ready  to  succeed  them,  and  give  you  a  supply  of 
rose  buds  without  a  great  expense  of  fire  heat  from 
December  to  the  end  of  January.  By  adding  a  few 
fresh  ones,  j'ou  can  be  well  supplied  with  rose  buds 
during  the  winter  months,  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense.  The  roses  best  for  this  pur- 
pose are  some  of  the  best  Teas,  Chinas,  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  always  choosing  the  strongest  growers, 
and  freest  bloomers." 


Hofv  to  grow  tbe  Verbena. 

Dexter  Snow,  who  for  several  years  has  made  the 
propagation  of  the  Verbena  a  specialty,  says  of  its 
cultivation,  "  To  grow  the  Verbena  successfully, 
plant  them  in  beds  or  borders  cut  in  the  turf,  chop 
the  turf  well,  and  thoroughly  mix  with  it  a  good 
share  of  well  decomposed  stable  manure ;  never  on 
any  account  plant  them  in  an  old  and  worn  out  gar- 
den soil,  as  they  will  most  assuredly  fail.  Give 
them  a  change  of  soil  each  season,  as  they  do  not 
thrive  well  two  years  in  the  same  bed.  Let  the 
beds,  if  possible,  be  where  they  will  have  the  sun 
the  entire  day.  By  following  the  above  directions, 
one  may  have  a  Verbena  bed  that  will  be  a  mass  of 
bloom  the  entire  season,  amply  repaying  the  care 
and  toil  they  may  require." 


HvBRiD  Perpetu.\l  Roses.  Pius  IX,  Sydonia, 
Triompli  de  rExpo.9ition,  and  Leonia  Verger  as 
among  the  best  bloomers  of  this  class  of  roses. 
Tlie  Bourbons,  Noisettes,  and  Teas  are  very  desira- 
l)Ie  on  account  of  their  profuse  and  perpetual 
bloom. 
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Dn.  S.  H.  KniDELBAuau,  Editor,  Clakinda,  Iowa. 


0B^Rend  in-  the  IxsECTJ*. — Dr.  R.  is  chairman  of  tin*  Com- 
mittee on  Entomology  for  the  State  Iloiticnltural  Society, 
and  would  take  it  as  a  favor  to  be  furnislied  witli  i^pecimcnri 
of  insects  from  the  various  localities  of  the  State,  by  mail 
durin.?  thi*-year.  Those  sending  will  plea«e  state  all  tliey 
know  "concerning:  the  habits  of  tne  iussects  tscnt :  what  they 
are  found  feeding  on,  etc. 


More  about  the  Canker  TVorm.—In  Answer. 


Mr.  James  Redpath,  a  correspondent  of  the  Hoine- 
tUfid,  of  the  3d  of  March,  denies  the  practicability 
of  destroying  the  canker  worm  by  the  use  of  the 
soft,  sticky  bands  around  the  bodies  of  the  trees, 
and  asserts  tliat  the  male  "frequently  carries  the  fe- 
male from  near  the  ground,  to  a  place  of  his  own 
selection  for  the  deposit  of  her  eggs."  He  also  says 
we  intimate  that  the  moths  live  fourteen  or  fifteen 
weeks. 

Mr.  R.'s  experience  with  this  great  orchard  pest 
differs  from  all  others  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge, in  one  particular.  He  asserts  that  the  male 
"frequently  carries  the  female  trom  near  the  ground 
to  a  place  of  his  own  selection  for  the  deposit  of 
her  eggs."  Now,  we  would  like  to  know  how  Mr. 
R.  knows  all  this  to  be  true  ?  Would  it  not  be  a 
big  job  for  an  insect  which  is  much  smaller,  to  car- 
ry one  at  least  one  third  heavier  than  itself  from 
near  the  ground  into  the  branches  of  a  tree?  We 
fear  our  friend  has  been  misled,  as  many  others 
have  been,  by  not  commencing  his  work  of  destruc- 
tion early  enough,  and  because  he  has  not  captured 
all  the  females  in  his  bands  of  tar,  if  he  used  them, 
and  wc  presume  he  did,  he  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  male  conveys  the  female  into  the  tree. 

As  to  the  other  error  he  saj'S  we  intiniatcd,  we 
have  to  say :  Our  friend  must  remember  that  the 
moth  of  the  canker  worm  commences  hatching  late 
in  autumn,  and  continues,  all  through  the  winter, 
and  until  about  the  middle  of  May ;  but  the  great- 
est number  of  them  hatch  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  first  of  Ma.y. 

As  those  hatched  in  Autumn  and  during  the  first 
two  winter  months  are  liable  to  perish,  it  may  be 
tolerably  safe  to  commence  the  use  of  the  soft, 
sticky  bands  about  the  body  of  the  trees  the  first  of 
February,  and  continue  until  the  middle  of  May. 
Hence  wc  spoke  as  we  did,  having  no  reference, 
however,  to  the  length  of  the  natural  life  time  of 
the  moth. 

Why  would  it  not  do  to  omit  scraping  and  burn- 
ing eggs,  if  white  wash  kills  all  the  missing  ones? 
Why  not  white  wash  at  once  and  be  done  with  the 
pests  ? 


'What  Insects  Do. 

Prof.  Lattimore,  in  an  article  to  the  American 
Rural  Home  thinks  a  true  knowledge  of  ento- 
mology may  well  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  and 
in  support  of  this  position  saj's  :  "The  cabbage- 
butterfly,  recently  introduced  from  Europe,  is  esti- 
mated to  destroy  annually  $250,000  worth  of  cab- 
bages in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec.  The  Hessian  fly, 
according  to  Dr.  Fitch,  destroyed  $15,000,000  worth 
of  wheat  in  one  year.  The  army-worm  of  the 
North,  which  was  so  abundant  in  18G1,  from  New 
England  to  Kansas,  was  reported  to  have  done 
damage  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  alone,  exceeding 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  joint-worm  alone 
sometimes  cuts  off  whole  fields  of  grain  in  Virginia 
and  Northward.  The  Colorado  potato-beetle  is 
steadily  moving  eastward,  now  ravaging  the  fields 
in  Indiana,  and  only  the  forethought  and  ingenuity 
in  devising  means  of  checking  its  progress,  result- 
ing from  a  thorough  knowedge  of  its  habits,  will 
deliver  our  wa.sted  fields,  from  its  destructive  rava- 
ges." 


Caterpillars. — Those  who  do  not  wish  to  have 
their  trees  disfigured  by  the  tent  caterpillars  should 
attend  to  the  matter  through  this  month.  On  small 
trees  the  clusters  of  these  embryo  insects  maj'  be 
easily  detected.  They  look  like  a  bandage  about 
three  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  around  the  .small 
twigs,  of  a  brownish  cast.  They  are  easily  removed 
by  the  thumb  and  finger,  without  marring  the 
twig.  On  very  large  trees  this  method  of  riddance 
is  impracticable.  Watch  for  the  first  appearance  of 
the  web,  and  with  a  pole  in  hand  with  the  top  end 
splintered,  thrust  it  into  the  web  and  wind  it  up, 
worms  and  all. 


The  Willow  for  Honet. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  writing  from  California  says : 
"The  willow,  of  different  species,  the  evergreen 
oak,  and  cottonwood  as  well,  produce  much  sac- 
charine matter,  and  when  run  through  the  laboratory 
of  the  honey  bee  is  converted  into  fine  honey. 
The  heads  and  horns  of  our  domestic  animals  to- 
day are  besmeared  with  the  honey  dews,  as  they 
are  driven  among  the  brushwood  by  drouth  and 
troublesome  flies  here  in  California.  I  have  known 
empty  hives  to  be  filled  with  good  honey  in  the 
month  of  January,  collected  from  the  willow 
mostly." 


Tent  Caterpillars. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  cuts  can  be  made,  arti- 
cles will  be  published  in  this  department,  giving 
the  Natural  History  of  both  Cli&ioamipa  Americana, 
and  C'lisiontriijia  Syhiitica. 
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American  Pomological  Society.  In  notifying 
us  of  the  next  biennial  meeting  of  this  society,  the 
President,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  remarks : 

"  I  have  just  appointed  September  6,  7,  and  8,  for 
the  next  session  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety at  Richmond,  Va.  Our  Society  is  almost  a  quar  - 
ter  of  a  century  old,  and  has  become  wide  world  re- 
nowned for  its  efforts  in  establishing  a  Standard  of 
American  Pomology.  The  States  have  doubled 
nearly  since  its  formation,  and  among  its  represen- 
tatives may  be  found  most  of  the  distinguished  cul- 
tivators of  the  land.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  it 
is  our  duty  to  foster  and  perpetuate  thi.s  institution, 
and  I  trust  you  will  see  that  the  West  be  fully 
represented.  The  great  interest  manifested  in  the 
fruits  from  Kansas  and  California  at  our  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  evince  the  desire  felt  by  the  public  in 
the  prairies  of  the  West.  Already  the  South  are 
mustering  their  forces  for  a  grand  exhibition  of 
men  and  fruits,  and  I  hope  the  rest  of  the  country 
will  do  the  same,  and  form  us  in  one  ;'reat  circle  of 
interest  and  brotherhood." 


Entomology— Ho^v  to  Send  Insects. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  another  page  that 
Dr.  S.  H.  Kridelbaugh,  a  gentleman  who  has  made 
Entomology  a  study  for  many  years,  has  takeu 
charge  of  the  Entomological  Department  of  the  Po- 
MOLOGiST.  There  is  no  subject  more  intimately 
connected  with  pomology  and  horticulture  at  the 
present  day  than  is  the  study  of  entomology.  The 
Doctor  asks  that  any  insects  found  depredating  up- 
on orchard,  garden  or  farm  crops,  not  generally 
known,  be  sent  to  him  for  examination  and 
report.  For  the  information  of  those  who  may  have 
occasion  to  forward  specimens,  we  copy  from  the 
Entomologist  the  following  directions : 

"  Insects  sent  for  name  should  be  put  up  in  tight 
boxes  (tin  ones  are  best),  loosely  packed  in  cotton 
wool,  if  they  are  dead,  or  with  a  supply  of  the  leaves 
or  fruit  upon  which  they  feed,  if  living  specimens 
are  sent.  Very  small  insects  may  be  enclosed  in  a 
quill,  and  sent  in  a  letter.  All  larvae  caterpillars, 
worms,  grubs,  &c.,  must  be  furnished  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  their  propei;  food  to  last  them 
during  the  journey,  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  rear 
them  to  the  perfect  state  before  the  species  can  be 
pronounced  upon  with  certainty.  Insects  in  the 
perfect  (winged)  state  should  be  killed  previous  to 
packing ;  this  may  be  done  by  touching  them  with 
a  litttle  brush  dipped  in  chloroform,  or  by  putting 
them  into  a  bottle  or  other  tight  vessel  and  immers- 
ing them  a  few  moments  in  hot  water.  Butterflies 
and  moths,  whose  delicate  wings  are  so  easily  in- 


jured, carry  best  fastened  to  a  piece  of  cork  or  corn- 
stalk pith,  by  a  pin  put  through  the  thorax,  a  little 
way  back  from  the  head ;  the  cork  or  pith  having 
been  previously  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  box 
with  glue  or  tacks.  All  insects  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter,  giving  such  facts  in  regard  to  them 
as  the  sender  is  possessed  of,  never  omitting  the 
name  or  specimens  of  the  plant  or  plants  they  are 
injuring.  The  cheapest  and  most  convenient  way 
of  transmitting  is  by  mail,  unless  the  packages  are 

very  large." 

— • — *^-* 

W^eather,  Fruit  Prospects,  &.e..  In  micbiean. 

Ed.  Pomologist  :  We  have  been  having  it  pret- 
ty warm  for  the  season,  though  no  danger  is  yet  ap- 
prehended from  the  swelling  of  fruit  buds.  So  far 
as  the  peach  crop  is  concened  it  is  already  given  . 
over  as  a  failure  in  the  greater  part  of  the  State. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn  there  are  a  few  live  buds  of 
late,  common  sorts,  but  the  finer  kinds,  especially 
the  early  kinds,  are  mostly  dead,  (fxcept  possibly,  in 
portions  of  the  peach  region  proper,  and  even  there 
the  reports  are  that  the  early  sorts  are  pretty  badly 
used  up. 

Still,  if  only  a  tenth  of  the  buds  are  alive,  we 
shall  have  a  fourth  crop  of  peaches  at  least.  As  for 
other  fruits.  Western  Michigan  never  had  a  fairer 
prospect  than  at  present.  Last  year  the  cold  storm 
in  April  after  the  very  warm  weather  destroyed  the 
most  of  the  apples  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The 
result  is  that  the  trees  are  full  of  buds  for  the  com- 
ing crop. 

And  as  the.  winter  has  been  tolerably  mild  until 
late  in  February,  the  promise  for  small  fruits  is  al- 
so good,  except  some  tender  kinds,  like  the  Lawton 
Blackberry,  that  with  me  kills,  three  winters  out  of 
four,  and  is  injured  now  past  recovery.  The  Wil- 
son's Early  is  also  tender  on  our  heavy  soils, 
though  it  is  successful,  I  believe,  nearer  Lake  Mich- 
igan, as  is  also  the  Lawton. 

The  prospect  for  a  good  strawberry  crop  is  not  so 
flattering,  as,  owing  to  the  severe  drouth,  the  plants 
went  into  the  winter  in  a  weakened  state.  Still, 
plantations  that  had  the  best  attention  and  winter 
protection,  are  more  promising. 

Grapes  are  not  grown  here  to  any  great  extent, 
and  as  they  are  generally  protected,  and  the  canes 
are  in  good  order  in  the  fall,  so  far  there  is  a  good 
indication  of  a  crop,  except  with  the  half-hardy 
kinds  that  were  left  on  the  trellis. 

B.  Hathaway. 

Little  Prairie,  Mich.,  March  17. 


Fruit  Prospects.  Friend  MiUer:  Hardy  grapes 
all  look  promising.  The  peach,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  nearly  all  killed  in  the  bud.  Apple  trees  are 
loaded  with  fruit  buds  here  and  around  Herman; 
pear  also.     Strawberry  and  Raspberry  plants  look 
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well ;  but  the  weather  is  so  very  warm  and  every- 
thing advancing  so  fast,  that  there  is  danger  of  a 
late  frost  cutting  some  of  our  early  blooming  trees 
of  their  crops.  Apricots  in  bloom,  violets  out, 
grass  growing,  bees  and  flies  on  the  wing,  etc.  As 
the  season  comes  on,  I  may  give  you  notes  on  the 
various  fruits  in  their  seasons. 

I  have  a  seedling  Strawberry  which  I  would  like 
to  have  tried  in  different  localities.  Will  you  ac- 
cept a  few,  plant  carefally,  not  let  run,  and  report 
to  me  in  1872?  I  can  trust  you  and  a  few  others 
It  may  not  amount  to  much,  but  from  its  first  crop, 
last  season,  certainly  very  promising.  I  named  it 
after  our  youngest  daughter,  (Maud  Miller.) 

,  Samuel  Milleb. 

Bluffton,  Mo.,  March  10. 

Remabkb.  Shall  be  pleased  to  try  the  "Maud 
Mnicr." 


Out  Among  the  Trees. — I  have  just  returned 
from  a  week's  ramble  among  the  orchards  and  gar- 
dens in  Mitchell  County,  and  find  the  trees  in  fine 
condition,  the  late  growth  of  last  fall  all  finely 
ripened,  and  the  terminal  buds  of  our  half  hardy 
varieties  appear  as  full  of  life  as  those  of  the  Te- 
tofski  or  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  We  had  a  very 
fine  autumn  and  a  very  remarkably  fine  winter,  for 
Northern  Iowa.  The  mercury  has  been  at  23  deg. 
on  three  different  mornings  only,  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February.  The  average  has  been 
from  5  deg.  to  20  deg.  above  zero,  and  has  given  us 
BO  little  winter  that  some  of  our  veriest  croakers 
begin  to  think  that  Pomona  ma)'  yet  be  auspicious, 
and  have  concluded  to  plant  a  few  more  apple  trees 
the  coming  spring.  Indeed,  farmers  around  here 
begin  to  see  that  planting  good  trees  pays  well,  and 
are  determined  to  raise  their  own  fruit. 

Thomas  Wardall,  StacyvxUU,  Iowa. 


Fruit  Prospects. — Grapes  to  Plant.  Friend 
MiUer :  Weather  mild,  frost  all  out  of  ground, 
buds  and  wood  of  fruit  all  full  and  sound.  What 
we  may  have  in  the  way  of  too  long  continued 
warm  soft  weather  early,  or  of  late  frosts  no  man 
can  tell,  but  now  the  prospect  of  fruit,  grass,  grain 
etc.,  never  was  better. 

In  advising  of  varieties  of  grapes  to  plant  this 
coming  spring,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  lost 
all  confidence  In  the  Rogers  Seedlings,  for  which 
occasionally  a  report  of  them  comes  in  favorable 
for  a  year  or  so.  In  our  locality  ninety  nine  others 
are  against  them,  and  the  test  of  them  side  by  side 
with  others  five  to  s'even  years  in  succession  has  in- 
variably thrown  them  in  the  shade.  Let  me  say 
Concord — Catawba  where  It  suits  for  the  general 
crop,  and  for  promise  take  Walter  and  Croton. 

F.  R.  E. 
CU«ia7id,  Ohio,  March  7. 


The  Walbribgb  Apple.  Ed.  PomolngUt:  I  have 
ascertained  at  the  East  from  F.  R.  Elliott  and  Chas. 
Downing  that  the  "Walbridge"  and  "Cogswell"  are 
identical.  The  trees  were  planted  here  about  six- 
teen years  since  from  Ohio.  Have  proved  hardy, 
even  on  the  open  prairie.  We  cut  our  first  scions 
from  a  neiglibor's  trees,  and  gave  them  his  name, 
for  the  want  of  a  better  one,  viz:  Walbridge.  Is  the 
variety  that  has  been  looked  for  in  the  Northwest 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  as  It  is  a  good  grower, 
regular  and  profuse  bearer,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
keeps  through  June  in  ordinary  seasons;  little  above 
medium.  For  description,  see  Downing's  New 
Work. 

A.  C.  TUTTLE. 

Baraboo,  Wis. 


Fruit  and  the  Season. — The  fruit  buds  are  in 
a  healthy  condition  in  this  section  of  the  State,  and 
fruit  prospect  never  better.  Our  winter  has  been 
unusually  mild,  and  a  lack  of  snow  has  been  the 
only  drawback  to  winter  protection  to  orchards  and 
work  in  general,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Log- 
gers. The  crop  of  pine  logs  is  far  in  the  rear  of 
former  winters.  The  frost  is  all  out,  and  wheat 
would  have  been  sown  at  this  date,  only  for  the 
recent  rains. 

I.  Guild,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  March  15. 


California  Oranges. — If  we  may  believe  the 
reports  that  come  from  California,  the  cultivation 
of  the  orange  there  must  soon  become  a  very  im- 
portant interest  in  that  state.  It  is  said  that  during 
last  year  2,466,000  California  grown  oranges  were 
received  at  San  Francisco.  Of  the  last  crop,  55,000 
were  recently  received  from  Los  Angeles  and  sold 
readily  for  $30  to  |50  per  1,000. 

Perhaps  the  orange  may  be  grown  in  California 
to  any  extent,  but  we  are  told  by  those  who  have 
seen  and  eaten  cf  the  fruit,  that  in  quality  it  is  very 
much    inferior    to   the   Florida  and   Cuba  grown 

oranges. 

*  ♦  » 

Everlasting  Floivers. 

When  the  garden  is  gay  with  masses  of  Flora's 
choicest  treasures  in  summer  time,  the  Eternal  flow- 
ers, as  the  Everlastings  are  sometimes  called,  are 
almost  unnoticed  and  unthought  of;  but  when  dec- 
orations are  wanted  in  winter  time,  for  the  home, 
or  church,  or  school — for  festivities  or  mourning — 
the)-  are  invaluable.  They  remind  us  of  the  pleas- 
ant time  which  will  come  again,  when  we  can  walk 
in  the  garden  and  enjoy  the  richer  growth  of  sum- 
mer. If  the  blossoms  are  picked  as  soon  as  they 
expand,  or  a  little  before,  and  hung  up  In  small 
bundles  so  they  will  dry  without  mildew,  they  will 
retain  their  form  and  color  for  years,  and  make  fine 
boquets,  wreaths  and  other  desirable  winter  orna- 
ments.—ViCK, 
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Origin  op  the  Haas.  —  Charles  Watirs,  of 
Springville,  Wis.,  stated  at  the  late  Minnesota 
State  Horticultural  Meeting,  that  the  Haas  apple 
was  originated,  or  at  least  was  first  brought  to 
notice  in  1804  on  the  present  site  of  St.  Louis. 
Forty  years  afterwards  the  tree  was  living  and 
bore  30  barrels  of  fruit  in  ouo  season,  which 
would  prove  it  a  long  liver,  and  its  productiveness. 
Trees  are  very  thrifty.  Have  always  proved  hardy 
in  Wisconsin.  Have  had  trees  bear  in  four  years 
from  the  graft. 

4 •— ♦ 

Small  Fbtjits  for  Illihois.— At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  Wil- 
son's Albany  was  almost  unanimously  retained  for 
general  cultivation.  Downer's  Prolific  was  adopted. 
The  Doolittle  and  Mammoth  Cluster  raspberries 
were  recommended.  The  Kittatinny  blackberry 
was  adopted,  the  experience  of  members  being  that 
it  excelled  all  others  in  flavor,  productiveness  and 
hardiness.  Houghton's  Seedling  goosebery  was 
adopted  unanimously^  as  well  as  the  Reb  Dutch 
currant. 

4     ^ — *~ 

Mystery  of  Pear  Blight. — The  causes  of  this 
malady  have  probably  baffled  the  skill  of  the  horti- 
culturist more  than  the  diseases  of  all  other  fruit 
trees  together.  We  readily  see  how  a  tree  can  be 
killed  by  a  hard  winter  or  a  summer's  drouth,  or  by 
the  attacks  of  the  borer  ;  but  to  see  a  tree  in  mid- 
summer that  has  made  a  vigorous  growth,  and  is 
perhaps  loaded  with  truit,  suddenly  wither  up  and 
die,  is  to  witness  a  ftict  not  easily  accounted  for. 


FIVE  MILLION  RED  CEDARS 

FROM  SIX  INCHES  TO  3  FEET  HIGH. 

Tliis  is  coiwUlered.  1)V  all  acquaihic-d  with  it,  to  be  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  Evergreen  family.  It  is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  soil  aud  climate;  it  will  stand  ause.  indifferent  cul- 
ture and  shearinc  better  than  anv  other  evergreen ;  it  will 
thicken  np  and  form  hedges  and  wind-breaks  better  and 
o  nicker  rhan  any  other,  and  can  he  cnt  to  any  shape  or  form 
to  'uit  the  fancy,  while  for  posts  it  has  no  equal.  There 
are  standin"  in  ffood  condition  posts  of  this  wood  that  were 
set  over  lOil  years  ago.  The  wood  is  very  valuable  for  Furni- 
ture and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  wor  ..  For  our  Western 
prairies  it  is  valuable,  in  fact  it  is  indispensible  for  screens 
for  ornament,  and  for  use.  beint;  one  of  the  hardiest,  and  » 
most  vigorous  growers  of  all.  Price  of  trees  where  ten  dol- 
lar's worth  are  ordered  will  bo  as  follows: 
6  inches, ?1  per  thousand. 

«   "     ;;:::::  I "    " 

10    " 

1.5    " 

20    " 

..-..--    25    " 

Twenty  per  cent  must  be  added  to  the  above  rates  on  all 
orders  under  $10. 

WonUl  like  to  excnange  the  above  for  Dwarf  and  Standard 
Pear  Trees,  Apple  and  Pear  Stocks,  and  A^pje and_Pe^rSeed!. 
Address  all  orders  to 

no  l-2m 


New  Work  on  Timber.— We  learn  from  tlie  Ga- 
lena Commercial  Advertiser  that  Arthur  Bryant 
Sen.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society,  is  tlie  author  of  a  work  soon  to  be  published, 
on  Timber  Culture  in  the  West.  Mr.  Bryant  is 
acknowled  to  be  one  of  the  best  botanists  in  the 
country,  and  is  a  thoroughly  practical  man  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes.  His  book  is  looked  for  with 
much  interest,  and  will  meet  with  an  extensive  sale 


Gerakiums.    a  member  of  the  Montgomery  (O.) 

Horticultural  Society,  says : 

"  Next  to  a  bed  of  Bourbon  and  Tea  Roses  we 
want  a  bed  of  Horshoe  and  Rose  Geraniums,  not 
only  because  the  former  gives  a  constant  supply  of 
brilliant  flowers  where  the  right  varieties  are  plant- 
ed, but  because  they  all  give  us  such  an  abundance 
of  beautiful,  deep  green,  healthy  leaves,  which  look 
very  refreshing  in  summer,  when  other  plants 
alongside  of  them  look  stunted  and  witliered  from 
the  effects  of  drouth ;  but  the  poor  Horseshoe  Ge- 
ranium is  not  esteemed  by  many  because  it  is  not 
"rare,"  and  is  considered  vulgar  because  our  grand- 
mother has  cultivated  it ;  yet  there  is  no  tlower 
more  grateful  to  its  cultivator  than  the  Geranium." 
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EVERGREENS. 

navin"  a  fine  lot  of  European  Evergreens  grown  in  the 
Pine  rcnous  of  Wisconsin,  which  I  offer  at  the  following  very 
low  prices.  Healthy  and  well  rooted,  will  transplant  safely. 
Larcli  should  be  planed  earlv  to  tucceed  best 

Forest  evergreens  latter  part  of  5th  and  trst  half  of  6th 
month.    Shade  well  is  best.  ,,■      ,       . 

From  my  experience  of  over  twenty  years  m  handling  forest 
evergreens,  a  small  portion  only  need  be  last,  in  an  ordinary 
season.  „  o      ,, 

Send  for  Trade  List  of  nursery  grown  Evergreen.'*,  Small 

Fruit,  Plants,  &c.  ^_^    10,000  50.00U  100,000 

Norway  Spruce  seedlings,  2  years,  3 

to5  inches  $5.00    $1.00    $3.00     «2.50 

Norway  Spruce  seedlings,  2  years, 

smaller  size 4.00      3.00      2.00        l.iW 

Scotch  Ptne  seedlings,  2  years,  6  to 

i)inches     12.00    10.00     S.OO 

Ditto,  smaller  size 8.00     7.00     6.00 

Austrian  Pine  seedlings,  2  years,  3 

to  li  in 10.00      8.00      7.00 

European  Larch  seedlings,  2  3'ears.  8 

toliin 900     S.OO     7.00 

Ditto,  smaller  size 600     6.00      4.00 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 
Am.  Arborvita',  Hemlock  &  White  

Pine.6tol2in 4.00      3.00     2.00       1.50 

Ditto.StoBin 3.00      2.00      1.50       l.OB 

Calsam  Fir,  6  to  12  in 5.00     3.o0     2.50       2.00 

StoOin    3.00     2.00      1.75       180 

Am.  Spruce,  mostly  white,  5  to  12  in    .5.00     4.00 

Red  Pino,  scarce,  4  to  12  in fi.OO     5.00 

Am.  Larch.  Beach.  Birch.  5  to  12  in    .3.00     2.00      1.50       1.00 

Sugar  Maple,  i;  to  12  in 3  00     2.00      1.50       1.00 

SuSar  Maple,  4  to  8  in 2.00      1..M      1.00       ,75 

Larce  and  early  orders  solciited.  Address- me  at  Manon, 
Grantrco,,  lud.  W,  B.  1,IPSEY. 

no4-2m 

1,000,000  two  year  old  Grape  Vines  for  sale  on  long 
credit  or  excliance  for  Western  lands.  Varieties  principally 
of  Concord,  Hartford.  Ives'  Seedling,  and  other  leading  vari- 
eties Will  be  sold  verv  low  for  cash,  or  on  long  credit,  wltli 
interest  and  security;  or  exchange  foruuincumbcredW  estorn 
lands.     Correspondence  solicited,  ^^^^g  ^    STEARNS, 

South  Pass,  III. 


I 
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Verbenas  &  Bedding  Plants. 

Warranted  first  (juality.     Sent  by  mail  or  express,  at  re- 

"l^  SendVor  Catalogue  to         HUBBAED  &  DAVIS, 
noSm  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Terms.— Single  copy,  $1.50.  Five  copies,  $fi.OO.  Ten  cop- 
ies, $11.00.  Twenty  copies  and  npwartls,  ?1, 1)0  per  copy.  An 
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ADVEnriSINQ  KATE3. 

Three-fourth  inch,  first  insertion,  $2.50.  Each  subsequent 
insertion,  $1.2.3. 

One  inch,  first  insertion.  $3.50.  Each  subsequent  inser- 
tion, $1.60. 

Onc-fonrth  column,  first  insertion,  $6.00.  Each  subse- 
quent insertion,  $4.00. 

One-half  column,  first  insertion,  $9.00.  Each  subsequent 
insertion,  $0.00. 

One  column,  first  insertion,  $12.00.  Each  subsequent  in- 
sertion, fS.OO. 

For  a  longer  continual. ce  than  three  months,  a  reasona- 
ble reduction  will  be  made  on  the  above  rates. 

Fifty  per  cent,  will  be  added  to  the  above  rates  when  set 
double  measure. 

^~It  should  be  observed  by  advertisers  that  our  columns 
arc  much  wider  than  those  of  news  and  agricultural  papers 
generally. 


Should  Trees  be  Framed?     No  5. 


Bt  the  AssocrATE  Editor. 


In  our  last  article  we  gave  the  result  of  pruning 
trees  up  to  give  them  form.  We  shall  now  give  the 
effects  produced  in  cutting  them  back  in  the  nursery 
"  to  make  them  grow  more  stocky,"  and  ballancing 
the  tops  to  the  roots  at  transplanting  "to  make 
them  live  and  grow  better,"  and  thinning  out  the 
tops  to  give  them  more  light  and  air. 

In  18.59  according  to  the  theory  of  shortening-in 
nursery  trees,  we  cut  back  about  ten  thousand  one 
year  old  apple  trees  which  had  made  a  very  rapid 
growth  to  make  them  grow  more  stocky,  as  we  then 
supjiosed,  but  left  about  an  equal  number  which 
Were  not  cut  back. 

The  result  was  we  retarded  their  growth,  they 
took  much  more  time  and- attention,  and  they  were 
not  as  large,  stocky,  or  handsome  trees  as  those  not 
cut  back,  and  they  never  became  such. 


In  1860  we  reset  over  100,000  trees,  one,  two,  and 
three  years  old,  first  cutting  them  back  thor- 
oughly, and  trimming  their  roots.  The  result  was 
we  lost  over  90  per  cent.,  while  another  party  by 
our  side  re-set  20,000  trees  of  the  same  sizes  and  age 
not  balancing  the  tops,  and  did  not  loose  five  per 
cent. 

This  great  difference  could  not  be  attributed  to 
anything  except  the  difference  in  pruning  as  far  as 
we  then  were  able  to  percieve,  and  numerous  ex- 
periments since  has  fully  convinced  us. 

In  18G4  we  re-set  about  200  apple  trees  and  short- 
ened-in  a  portion  of  them.  The  result  was  nearly 
all  those  cut-in  are  diseased  or  dead,  while  those 
not  cut-in  are  healthy  and  doing  well,  except  three 
which  were  otherwise  injured. 

In  1867  we  had  a  large  number  of  nursery  trees 
cut  back  by  order  of  the  party  who  bought  them, 
and  intended  removing  them  the  following  season. 

A  portion  of  these  trees  were  left  on  our  hands; 
some  were  sold  to  different  parties  with  other  trees 
not  cut  back — (of  the  same  lot.)  Of  the  balance 
left  we  selected  the  best  which  were  the  least  cut 
back,  with  others  of  the  same  lot  not  cut-in  to  the 
amount  of  1,300,  and  transplanted  them  in  an  or- 
chard. The  result  was  we  lost  over  40  per  cent  of 
those  cut-in,  and  scarcely  two  per  cent,  of  those  not 
cut-in.  The  balance  left  we  set  in  nursery  rows  and 
did  not  save  two  per  cent.,  while  we  set  by  their 
side  of  the  same  lot  not  cut-in,  and  did  not  lose  two 
per  cent. 

Of  those  sold  to  other  parties  and  transplanted  by 
them  the  result  was  equally  as  unfavorable  with 
those  cut-in,  (if  not  worse.) 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  trees  were 
cut-in  one  year  previous  to  transplanting,  while  in 
the  nursery  row.s,  and  had  the  addition  of  a  year's 
growth  to  heal  up  their  wounds,  and  were  handled 
by  different  parties,  yet  the  result  was  unanimously 
against  the  cut  in  trees.  How  much  less  are  trees 
prepared  to  withstand  such  treatment  when  done  at 
transplanting,  as  generally  recommended  with  near- 
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ly  all  their  germs  of  life,  the  very  vital  principle 
cut  out  of  tbena. 

So  uuiversally  disastrous  has  heen  this  shorten- 
ing-in  system  of  pruning,  (yet  overlooked  in  prac- 
tice,) we  cannot  see  how  any  accurate  and  experi- 
enced observer  could  contend  one  moment  for  its  ne- 
cessity, except  upon  the  principle  of  strong  preju- 
dice or  previous  erroneous  education,  for  it  has  nei- 
ther fact  nor  sound  theory  in  support  of  it. 

It  is  nevertheless  lamentably  true  that  we  have 
some  able  writers  and  authors  who  not  only  advo- 
cate and  support  the  system  but  teach  and  enforce 
it  as  an  absolute  necessity  to  success. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  we  require 
no  such  authority.  Flowery  language  and  beautiful 
spun  theories  will  not  answer  this  progressive  age. 

We  want  facts,  figures,  and  dates,  when,  how,  and 
where  they  took  place,  then  we  have  no  objection 
to  your  theories  as  suitable  accompaniments  to 
to  them.  We  have  had  sufficient  fiction,  what  we 
want  now  is  reality,  and  nothing  short  will  suffice. 
The  public  have  suffered  enough  by  this  popular 
fallacy,  and  we  have  also  been  persecuted  and  ridi- 
culed sufficiently  the  last  ten  years  in  demonstra- 
ting its  absurdit3%  but  we  live  in  hope,  and  it  is 
some  consolation  to  know  that  some  of  our  most 
experienced  and  intelligent  opponents  liave  alread}' 
been  converted,  and  sustain  us.  It  appears  lo  be  a 
hard  struggle  to  give  it  up,  but  inch  by  inch  it  will 
have  to  yield,  and  then  you  will  look  back  with 
wonder  and  amazement  at  sustaining  such  an  ab- 
surdity. 

A  few  j'ears  ago  we  could  hardl}'  be  treated  civi- 
ly  when  we  mentioned  the  subject,  but  now  we  find 
very  few  who  sneer  and  wink  when  we  discuss  it, 
and  these  we  cannot  expect  to  change  as  long  as 
Mr.  Snooks  docs  their  thinking,  but  what  a  great 
pity  it  is  that  these  poor  mortals  have  not  some 
more  efficient  weapon  to  defend  their  cause. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  attempting 
to  re-graft  some  undesirable  bearing  trees  with  bet- 
ter sorts ;  for  that  purpose  we  cut  off  a  few  of  the 
main  center  limbs  and  grafted  them  in  the  tops. 

The  result  has  been  that  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  limbs  have  become  diseased  or  died  back  to  the 
body  of  the  trees.  This  has  become  so  common 
with  us  and  others  that  we  have  no  hope  of  ever 
succeeding  in  re-grafting  bearing  trees. 

If  the  grafts  grew  quickly  and  rapidlj^  and  es- 
caped the  blight  of  May  and  June,  it  was  not  so 
likely  to  occur,  but  otherwise  it  almost  universally 
took  place.  This  shows  conclusively  (hat  there 
must  be  kept  up  a  strong  vital  action  in  those  parts 
or  they  will  become  diseased,  wliether  it  is  done  for 
the  object  of  re-grafting,  or  thinning  them  out  for 
light  and  air. 

We  have  seen  instances  where  a  small  center 
limb,  not  over  half  an  Inch  thick  shortened-in,  dis- 


eased the  whole  limb,  and  part  of  the  body  of  the 
tree  which  has  not  yet  recovered,  although  cut  off 
seven  years  ago. 

We  have  seen  whole  rows  of  trees  killed  by  what 
has  been  called  judicious  pruning,  and  whole  or- 
chards near!}'  ruined  by  the  same  practice,  j'et  they 
were  pruned  scientifically  according  to  the  popular 
theory.  It  is  very  true  pruning  does  not  always 
produce  such  an  effect,  but  it  tends  towards  it,  and 
if  the  coiklitions  are  unfavorable  it  may  produce 
sad  havoc. 

AVhen  trees  are  pruned  out  to  give  them  form, 
light,  or  air,  when  it  does  not  apparently  injure 
them,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  numerous  shoots 
and  suckers,  which  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  cut  away,  which  requires  additional  thin- 
ning out,  and  it  must  be  kept  up  as  long  as  the 
practice  is  continued. 

This  increase  of  rapid  growing  shoots  and  suck- 
ers has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  liability  to 
blight,  for  they  are  the  first  to  become  diseased, 
which  finally  affects  the  whole  tree.  The  same  as 
an  over  stimulated  stomach   is  more  liable  to  apo- 

P"'-^^'-  ^. 

The  Apple.— Its  Propagation.    No.  4. 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 

When  trees  are  set  close,  one  protects  the  other, 
like  in  a  grove  or  forest.  You  have  also  less 
ground  to  go  over  in  cultivation  and  keep  clean 
conseqaently  more  time  to  do  the  work  well  and  in 
proper  season.  And  finally,  where  trees  have  been 
so  planted,  they  have  given  better  satisfaction  in 
health,  hardiness,  symmetry  and  productiveness. 
When  trees  are  grouped  in  the  order  herein  given, 
we  transplant  systematically;  consequently,  wo 
know  each  progressive  step  the  final  result  of  every 
operation.  The  exact  positicui  of  the  permanent 
trees  being  known,  you  can  select  for  that  purpose 
the  best  known  vigorous  varieties,  sound  and 
healthy,  and  take  extra  care  of  them,  and  have  an 
orchard  without  a  missing  tree,  or  a  defect.  There 
are  many  kinds  that  bear  very  young,  and  are  de- 
sirable for  that  purpose  only.  They  are  defective 
in  their  constitution,  or  of  indifferent  quality,  and 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a  )iermancnt  orchard,  as 
they  would  be  of  little  value  when  better  varieties 
come  into  bearing.  They  can  be  planted  in  those 
temporary  places  between  the  permanent  trees. 
Again,  other  varieties  are  doubtful ;  we  do  not 
know  how  they  would  succeed.  They  also  can 
occupy  the  same  position  without  producing  any 
defect  in  the  orchard.  Those  temporary  trees  you 
can  prune,  graft  and  experiment  with  to  your  satis- 
faction without  producing  an  injurj'  to  your 
orchard.  And  finally,  the  extra  early  bearing  trees 
you  plant  will  come  into  bearing  soon  and  pay  tlie 
whole  expense,  leaving  you  the  permanent  trees  a 
clear  profit  long  before  they  come  into  bearing;  so 
you  have  made  a  clear  gain  of  an  orchard  by  plant- 
ing thick  of  early  bearing  sorts.    As  those  tempo- 
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rary  trees  become  large  and  tlieir  branches  crowd 
upon  the  other  trees,  cut  the  crowding  limbs  off, 
and  gradually  raise  their  tops  higher,  giving  them 
more  space,  light  and  air,  and  so  continue  by  de- 
grees trimming  them  oft',  until  you  find  it  cvenluuUy 
necessary  to  rumove  tliem,  then  do  so.  The  aver- 
age growtli  of  their  tops  will  be  about  one  foot  in 
diameter  each  year;  so  the  temporary  trees  may 
remain  15  years  and  the  secondary  22  years  before 
crowding  very  much ;  then  by  removing  those 
limbs  and  elevating  their  tops,  they  may  remain 
several  years  longer  before  cutting  them  down. 
When  the  temporary  trees  are  removed,  your  or- 
chard will  present  the  appearance  of  Fig.  3,  with 
eighty-five  trees  twenty-two  feet  apart;  and  when 
the  secondary  trees  are  remove<l,  it  will  appear  like 
Fig.  3,  witli  forty-nine  trees  thirty  feet  apart  each 
wa3',  and  then  lie  your  permanent  oreliard. 

Having  once  planted  out  an  orchard,  keep  it 
clean  afterwards  by  fr<'quent  cultivation,  particu- 
larly around  the  trees,  until  they  come  into  bearing, 
which  will  be  in  about  five  or  six  years  from  trans- 
planting with  those  early  bearing  varietie.s.  You 
maj'  raise  jiotatocs,  beets,  beans,  or  any  hoed  crop 
amongst  the  trees,  but  no  wheat,  corn  or  oats,  or 
any  high  growing  crop.  After  the  orchard  has 
come  into  bearing,  sow  down  to  clover  and  blue 
grass,  and  let  it  form  a  sod  and  remai)i  so. 

Let  your  trees  head  low,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  keep  them  clean  of 
water  sprouts  and  suckers,  but  do  no  other  pruning 
whatever,  unless  a  limb  becomes  broken,  then  re- 
move it.  Be  careful  of  the  spray  and  irregular 
groining  hriinrjws,  for  it  is  there  where  you  will  find 
your  first  fruit.  Wc  have  seen  over  a  dozen  of  fine 
large  apples  on  an  irregular  limb,  when  there  was 
not  another  ajiple  on  tlie  tree  for  several  years  af- 
ter; but  after  the  trees  come  into  general  bearing, 
this  spray  and  irregular  growth  will  have  fulfilled 
its  destiny,  and  must  die ;  it  may  then  be  removed 
without  an  injury.  If  the  trees  overbear,  thin  out 
a  portion  of  the  crowded  fruit  in  the  thickest  por- 
tion of  the  trees.  When  any  of  tlie  branches  cease 
to  grow,  and  they  have  fulfilled  their  purpose,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  them,  but  not  before. 
This  will  not  be  likely  to  occur  the  first  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  except  in  rare  in.stances,  and  in  a  few 
of  the  under  branches. 

Keep  a  close  watch  for  the  round  headed  borer, 
{Sa2)erda  Vivitta).  This  insect  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  month  of  June,  sometimes 
July,  in  the  bark  of  the  trees, 
near  the  ground,  and  the  grub 
works  its  way  down  and  around 
in  the  solid  wood,  where  it 
passes  its  first  j'car  beneath  the 
bark.  The  second  year  it  is 
much  increased  in  size,  and 
THE  BEETLE.      penetrates  a  little  deeper,  do- 


ing much  more  damage.  The  third  year  it  arrives 
to  its  full  size,  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length;  it  then  gnaws  its  way  up  through  the  solid 
wood  about  six  inches  above  the  ground,  where  it 
cuts  its  way  out  horizontally,  in  the  month  of  June, 
the  perfect  beetle,  about 
three  -  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  with  two 
TUE  LARV^.  longitudinal  stripes  on 

its  back,  and  beneath  mealy  white.  It  is  shy,  and 
keeps  generally  concealed  by  day ;  but  at  night  is 
active  depositing  Its  eggs,  generally  in  neglected, 
weedy  trees,  rarely  if  ever  selecting  those  mounded 
up  a  few  inches  high  and  kept  clean,  as  it  always 
deposits  its  eggs  near  the  ground. 

But  there  is  another  flat  headed  borer  (clirymhatk- 
rit  fcmoratta),  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  trunk 
of  trees  some  distance  above  the  ground,  and  also 
in  the  branches.  This  insect  selects  the  south  and 
southwest  side  of  those  trees  generally  diseased  or 
injured  by  pruning,  sun  scald,  or  from  injury  by  the 
previous  borer.  As  this  insect  is  simply  a  scaven- 
ger, feeding  and  living  on  decay,  it  will  never 
trouble  a  low  headed,  uupruned,  healthy  tree,  taken 
care  of.  It  does  not  thrcnv  out  saw  dust  like  the 
previous  borer,  but  packs  it  tight  after  it;  therefore 
not  so  easily  detected.  These  borers  nuist  be  cut 
out  with  a  sharp,  strong  knife,  and  when  deeply 
imbedded,  hooked  out  with  a  flexible  wire.  The 
trees  should  be  examined  every  year  in  August  or 
September,  particularly  for  the  round  headed  borer, 
which  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  saw  dust  it 
throws  out  near  the  ground;  and  by  drawing  away 
the  earth  several  inches  around,  may  be  easily  cut 
out.  Washing  the  trees  with  .soap  the  latter  part  of 
May  is  considered  beuefieial  as  a  preventive;  if  not, 
it  will  add  much  to  the  smoothness,  health  and 
beauty  of  the  trees.  If  trees  are  banked  up  about 
a  foot  high  with  earth  in  May,  and  thj  weeds  kept 
away  from  around  them,  you  will  not  find  much 
trouble  with  the  round  headed  borer ;  and  if  your 
trees  are  kept  low  headed,  uupruned  and  healthy, 
you  will  never  know  there  is  a  flat  headed  borer. 


Hybridizing  the  Apple.— Russian  Apple  and 
Loal'  Structure)  etc. 


By  J.  L.  BuDD,  SnELLSBuno,  Iowa. 

Contiuued  from  page  96,  April  No. 

We  have  here  a  wide  range.  About  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  described 
by  Downing,  are  so  manifestly  defective  in  leaf  and 
habits  of  early  maturity  that  we  will  not  refer  to 
them.  The  few  varieties,  as  the  Red  June,  St.  Law- 
rence, Saxton,  Gros  Pomier,  Ben  Davis,  etc.,  in  the 
"  iron  clad  "  list  will  surely  enable  us  to  grow  an 
abundance  of  apples  upon  our  most  exposed  prai- 
ries. But  let  us  think  a  moment.  Supjiose  any- 
where upon  a  dry,  open  prairie  in  northern  Iowa 
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we  plant  fifty  acres  to  orchard  exclusively  of  the 
"  iron  clads." 

We  give  this  orchard  live  times  the  care  that 
would  be  given  an  orchard  of  the  same  size  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  and  in  fifteen  years  what  will  be  the 
result  V  Will  our  orchard  be  as  uniformly  healthy 
in  appearance,  will  our  fruit  be  as  fair  and  keep  as 
well  ?  Nine  out  of  ten  will  say  "  no;  but  it  is  the 
fault  of  our  climate  more  than  of  the  trees."  We 
do  not  believe  this.  We  can  grow  better  Concord 
grapes  here  than  they  can  grow  in  Michigan,  and 
we  can  beat  them  every  time  in  growing  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  or  Tetofski.  Why  V  Simply  because 
the  habits  of  growth  of  the  latter  are  just  right  for 
us ;  and  with  the  tree  just  right  our  dry,  pure  air 
will  make  better  fruit  every  time.  The  St.  Law- 
rence, Gros  Pomier,  and  Ben  Davis  are  as  near 
adapted  to  our  climate  as  perhaps  any  in  our  list. 
But  watch  an  orchard  of  such  trees  for  ten  years  to- 
gether and  we  will  become  convinced  that  thejf  do 
not  often  go  into  winter  in  precisely  the  right  con- 
dition. If  a  tree  is  to  keep  in  perfect  health  and 
set  and  mature  its  fruit  well,  it  must  go  into  winter 
with  its  tissues  loaded  with  the  matter  for  the 
first  development  of  the  leaf  and  fruit  buds  the  suc- 
ceeding spring.  Year  after  year  even  the  Ben  Da- 
vis fails  to  keep  up  a  healthy  action  of  leaf  during 
the  summer  drouth,  and  with  the  fall  rains  it  rare- 
ly fails  to  extend  its  growth  in  the  terminal  branch- 
es, and  to  deposit  new  and  imperfect  woody  tissue. 
True,  with  the  hardy  sorts  of  the  apple  an  extended 
growth  and  deposit  of  wood  is  not  made  as  with 
the  so  called  tender  sorts.  But  with  all  of  the  Py- 
rus  Malus  family  the  tendency  is  established  to 
grow  more  or  l&ss  and  deposit  new  wood  until 
checked  by  cold  weather.  Further  than  this,  we 
may  lay  down  the  rule  that  every  watery,  imperfect 
cell  of  wood  or  bark  ruptured  by  winter  frosts,  gives 
rise  in  the  tree  to  fungus  formations.  You  will  see  it 
in  the  blighting  of  the  fruit  spurs  upon  the  Snow  ; 
in  the  premature  dropping  of  the  fruit  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  many  seasons,  and  even  in  the  entire 
failure  of  the  fruit  crop,  sometimes  caused  b}'  un- 
sound woody  deposit  and  deficient  starch  stored  in 
the  tree  in  the  fall  to  develop  the  germs  of  the  fruit. 
To  get  at  the  facts  in  a  nutshell,  we  raise  apples, 
and  with  profit,  but  where  would  our  profits  be  if 
we  raised  them  at  Michigan  prices?  What  we 
want — and  I  truly  believe  we  yet  will  have — is  a 
class  of  winter  apples  as  perfectly  at  home  with  us, 
and  as  free  from  spot  and  blemish  as  the  Duchess, 
Red  Astrachan,  and  Tetofski  are  as  summer  fruits. 
Plainly  and  briefly  we  have  reason  to  believe  such 
a  desirable  class  of  winter  apples  can  be  produced 
by  cros.sing  or  hybridizing  our  common  apple  with 
the  Russian.  There  may  be  some  who  doubt  that 
the  Russian  apples  belong  to  a  distinct  species. 
Such  would  of  course  think  the  word  "cros.s"  the 
piost  appropriate. 


LAW   OF    HYBMDIZING. 

Hundreds  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  the 
botanists  of  Europe  with  a  view  of  determining 
by  crossing  whether  plants  were  varieties  or  dis- 
tinct species.  Horticulturists  and  amateurs  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  have  also  accomplished  much  in 
this  direction.  '  An  almost  invariable  principle 
seems  to  have  been  established  by  these  experi- 
ments, viz.  that  if  the  most  positively  fixed  and  es- 
tablished species  or  variety  be  used  for  the  mother 
stock,  the  vitality  in  the  crosses  produced  will  be 
apt  to  follow  the  mother  species,  and  the  character 
of  the  fruit  will  follow  that  from  which  the  pollen 
is  taken. 

To  illustrate :  When  Mr.  Rogers  of  Salem,  Mass., 
undertook  to  hybridize  the  grape  he  took  for  his 
mother  stock  the  wild,  rough,  hirsute  stemmed, 
sage  grape,  of  New  England.  He  selected  the  wild 
grape  because  it  possessed  the  inherent  vitality  that 
he  wished  to  communicate.  He  fertilized  with  the 
Black  Hamburg  and  White  Chasselas  grapes  that 
can  only  be  grown  in  our  climate  under  glass.  As 
he  expected,  he  retained  the  vigor  of  vine  and  leaf 
of  the  wild  sage  grape,  and  the  fruit  of  his  hybrids 
almost  equalled — some  sa}'  excelled — the  hot  house 
grapes  he  used  in  fertilizing. 

On  this  principle,  if  the  Tetofski  were  our  moth- 
er stock,  and  the  Grimes'  Golden  or  Raules  Jannett 
pollen  was  used,  we  might  expect  an  early  maturing 
tree  with  a  leaf  and  evaporating  surtace  standing 
any  extreme,  and  a  part  of  the  hybrids  we  might 
expect  to  be  late  keeping  apples  of  good  quality 
and  size. 

Some  may  ask  why  does  not  wdure  produce  such 
hybrids.  The  answer  is  obvious  after  a  moment's 
thought.  If  the  blossom  of  the  Russian  apple  re- 
tains its  own  pollen,  and  it  becomes  mixed  with  the 
pollen  of  a  neighboring  tree  it  would  produce  only 
a  "  deflection  "  from  the  Russian  type  of  apple  and 
in  no  case  a  hybrid  retaining  the  habit  of  leaf  and 
growth  of  the  Russian,  and  the  character  of  fruit 
of  the  adjoining  tree  of  the  common  apple.  In  our 
experiments  in  this  direction  we  must  carefully  re- 
move fie  anthers  of  the  tree  to  be  fertilized,  and  af- 
ter fertilizing  with  the  pollen  of  the  winter  apple 
selected,  the  whole  branch  or  tree  fertilized  should 
be  covered  with  musquito  bar  or  something  of  the 
.sort  to  keep  ofl'  insects.  More  extended  explana- 
tions of  the  modus  operandi  of  hybridizing,  can  be 
found  in  our  fruit  books  than  can  be  here  given. 

In  conclusion  we  will  refer  to  another  plan  for 
improvement  of  our  apple  in  leaf  structure  and 
habits  of  growth. 

The  native  crab  of  the  West  is  so  widely  dif- 
ferent in  all  its  habits  from  our  common  apple,  that 
doubts  have  been  expressed  if  it  could  be  success- 
fully hybridized.  Those  who  have  carefully  studied 
the  fruit  and  habit  of  the  Soulard  Crab  tree 
will  see  evidence  conclusive  of  a  natural  "  deflec- 
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tion  "  of  the  native  crab  produced  by  an  admixture 
of  the  pollen  of  the  common  apple. 

Had  Mr.  Soulard  removed  the  antliers  of  the  na- 
tive crab,  we  might  have  expected  results  very  sim- 
ilar to  thos('  obtained  by  Mr.  Rogers  with  the 
grape.  That  is,  a  class  of  apples  might  liave  been 
produced  with  the  habit  of  leaf  and  growth  of  the 
Soulard,  and  with  fruit  similar  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon apple.  Anj-way,  we  maj'  consider  the  Soulard 
an  advance  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  sport — a 
break  in  the  fixedness  of  habit  of  the  native  crab — 
and  as  such  it  will  prove  we  hope  an  admirable  moth- 
er stock  for  a  cro.ss  with  our  best  late  keeping  win- 
ter apples.  From  such  a  cross  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  for  a  class  of  extreme  late  keepers,  truly  iron 
clad,  that  would  ]irove  a  l)lessiiig  to  the  Northwest. 
We  will  only  say  in  addition  that  we  have  little 
hope  of  successful  results  from  crossing  with  the 
Siberian  Crab.  The  leaf  and  bark  structure  of  the 
Siberian  are  not  better  in  any  respect  than  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  Gros  Pomier  or  Ben  Davis.  In  ev- 
ery respect  the  Siberian  is  too  newrly  ullied  to  the 
common  apple  for  us  to  expect  any  decided  benefit 
from  a  cross  with  it. 

The  writer  is  engaged  in  some  experiments  in  the 
direction  of  hybridizing  as  herein  indicated,  and 
this  paper  has  been  prepared  with  the  hope  that 
others  will  be  induced  to  give  the  subject  earnest 
Investigation  and  thought. 


Electricity  and  the  Groirtli  of  Trees. 


BT  9UEL  FOSTER,   MUSCATINE. 


Ed.  PoMOLOGiST. — I  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  much  about  the  growth  of  a  tree.  When  I 
begin  to  investigate  into  the  secret  life  of  a  tree,  I 
soon  discover  a  line,  the  which  I  can  neither  dis- 
cover the  beginning  nor  end.  What  is  the  life  of  a 
tree,  and  what  moves  it  into  action?  Can  it  be  in 
the  earth;  the  air;  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun; 
electricity?  The  last  of  these  elements  I  would 
credit  least  with  this  work.  And  yet  Dr.  Stayman 
in  the  February  No.  says,  "By  this  means  the 
organism  is  built  up  by  cells  elongated  by  electrical 
force.  If  it  were  not  for  this  power,  they  might 
expand  in  width  instead  of  length.  When  this  force 
ceases  to  accelerate  their  growth,  they  then  com- 
mence to  swell  their  buds  instead  of  lengthening 
them,  which  produces  fruit  spurs  and  fruit." 

Is  it  possible  that  here  is  a  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  downward  growth  of  roots,  and  upward  growth 
of  top;  of  barrenness  and  fruitfulness?  If  this  is 
so,  now  can  we  progress  with  fruit? 

And  now  having  given  my  disbelief  in  this  elec- 
trical phenomena,  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  give 
my  opinion  of  the  growth  of  a  tree.  A  tree  grows 
much  as  a  boy  whistles;  "it  whistles  itself."  So 
the  tree  grows.    That  is,  when  the  seed  of  the  tree 


was  created,  it  contained  the  life  and  power  to  ghe 
the  tree  itipeculiar  sluijie;  the  oak  after  its  kind ;  the 
pine,  the  willow  and  the  apple  after  their  kind. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  seed  of  the  original  Bellflower, 
Greening  and  Benoni,  each  with  their  peculiar 
shape,  and  no  grafting,  time,  nor  electricity  has 
materially  changed  their  form  of  growth. 

The  tree  in  its  growth  calls  to  its  aid  the  earth, 
the  air,  with  all  its  gases,  elcctricil}-,  and  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun.  What  a  powerful  influence 
the  sun  has  on  a  tree.  Behold  it  in  the  thick  wood 
stretching  its  neck  to  its  utmost  tension  to  take  a 
peep  at  the  sun  as  it  passes  over.  Behold  it  now  in 
open  ground,  spreading  its  branches  wide  in  all 
directions, /«r  lliere  is  jjlenty  of  light  in  all  directions. 
There  lies  a  board  two  inches  from  the  ground ; 
turn  it  aside  and  see  the  weeds  bending  their  heads 
to  the  light,  dividing  near  the  middle  of  the  board 
as  evenly  as  a  maiden's  hair  is  parted  on  the  crown 
of  her  head.  Let  us  credit  the  light  of  the  sun 
more  than  electricity  with  the  growth  of  trees. 


Poniologlcal  Gossip. 

By  Jacob  Stauffer,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ed.  Pomologist:  I  crave  jour  indulgence, 
should  I,  as  it  may  happen,  flounder  about  a  bit,  be- 
fore I  get  into  deep  water.  In  the  first  place,  after 
many  years  study  and  labor  to  collect  all  the  facts 
on  vegetable  physiology  within  my  reach,  as  a  bot- 
anist I  claimed  to  have  a  fiiir  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  had  heard  frequent  mention  of  Darwin's 
works,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  consider  him  pro- 
mulgating rank  heresies.  But  since  my  old  pre- 
ceptor. Prof  A.  Gray,  through  The  American  Arj- 
ricidturist,  has  to  a  great  extent,  endorsed  the  work, 
I  have  given  the  subject  some  attention,  and  find 
that  his  facts  cannot  be  gain-said,  even  if  we  do  ob- 
ject to  some  of  his  curious  speculations.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  read  his  numerous  gleanings  from  all 
sources  on  the  changes  and  vagaries  among  cultiva- 
ted plants,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats — the 
improvement  arising  from  the  selection  of  seed 
corn — which  is  no  new  idea,  as  it  was  strongly  rec- 
ommended in  ancient  times  bj'  Columella  and  Cel- 
sus,  and  even  the  poet  Virgil  says — 

"  I've  seen  the  largest  seeds,  tho'  viewVl  with  care. 
Degenerate,  unless  th'  industrious  baud 
Did  yearly  cull  the  largest." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  his  facts  and  investiga- 
tions about  maize,  cabbages,  peas,  potatoes,  which 
should  be  read  at  length.  Nor  of  the  many  impor- 
tant observations  on  the  grape,  mulberry,  orange 
group,  peach  and  nectarine  ;  and  their  relation  to 
the  almond  is  remarkable. 

Andrew  Knight,  from  finding  that  a  seedling-tree 
raised  from  a  sweet  almond,  fertilized  by  the  pollen 
of  a  peach,  yielded  fruit  quite  like  that  of  a  peach, 
suspected  that  the  peach  tree  is  a  modified  almond ; 
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and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  various  authors. 
In  short  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  grades  of  va- 
rieties exist — and  pass  by  small  transitions — from 
the  tough  skinned  peach  more  like  an  almond, 
through  cling  stones  of  poor  quality,  to  our  best 
and  most  melting  kinds.  The  nectarine  is  nothing 
but  a  smooth  peach.  Yet  most  of  the  varieties  lioth 
of  the  peach  and  nectarine  reproduce  themselves 
truly  by  seed,  this  has  been  verified  to  the  eighth 
race  of  the  peach.  So  with  the  sub-varieties  of  our 
white  blossom,  several  of  the  yellow  fruited  free 
stone  peaches,  the  Blood  cling  stone,  the  Heath,  and 
the  Lemon  cling  stone.  On  the  other  hand  a  cling 
stone  peach  has  given  rise  to  a  free  stone. 

In  the  Transact.  Hort.  Soc,  vol.  vi,  page  294 — It 
is  asserted  that  the  Boston  nectarine  was  produced 
from  a  peach  stone,  and  this  nectarine  reproduced 
itself  by  seed.  (Downing's  Fruit  Trees,  page  503.) 
Mr.  Rivers  states  (Gardner's  Chronicle,  1863,  page 
1195,)  that  from  stones  of  three  distinct  varieties  of 
the  peach,  he  raised  three  varieties  of  necta- 
rines, and  In  one  of  these  cases  no  nectarine  grew 
near  the  parent  peach  tree.  Of  nectarine  stones 
yielding  peach  trees  (both  free  and  cling  stones,) 
six  undoubted  instances  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Rivers, 
and  in  two  of  these  instances  the  parent  nectarines 
had  been  seedlings  from  other  nectarines.  With 
respect  to  the  more  curious  case  of  full  grown 
peach  trees  suddenly  producing  nectarines  by  bud 
variation  (or  sports  as  they  are  called  by  gardeners,) 
the  evidence  is  superabundant.  There  is  also  good 
evidence  of  the  .same  tree  producing  both  peaches 
and  nectarines,  or  half  and  half  fruit-— that  is  one 
half  of  the  fruit  a  perfect  peach,  and  the  other  half 
a  perfect  nectarine.  Prof  Chapman  states  that  he 
has  often  seen  in  Virginia,  very  old  ])eaeh  trees 
bearing  nectarines.  Thus,  I  simply  refer  to  a  few 
of  the  many  ficts  given  that  are  hard  nuts  to  crack 
for  those  who  consider  the  almond,  peach,  and  nec- 
tarine as  distinct  genera,  as  I  and  many  more  like 
me  would  naturally  conclude  was  the  case.  About 
apricots,  plums,  and  cherries  many  interesting  fiicts 
are  also  given,  which  I  will  not  review.  The  sub- 
ject in  reference  to  the  apple  (Pyni.i  Mthis)  of 
which  he  says,  "  The  one  source  of  doubt  felt  by 
botanists  with  resjicct  to  the  parent  age  of  the  ap- 
ple is  whether,  besides  P.  Mitlns,  two  or  three  other 
closely  allied  wild  forms,  namely,  P.  Acerha,  and 
Prcu'cox  or  Panididaca,  do  not  deserve  to  be  ranked 
as  distinct  species.  The  P.  Praecox  is  supposed  by 
some  authors  to  be  the  parent  of  tlie  dwarf  jiara- 
dise  stock,  which,  owing  to  the  fibrous  roots  not 
penetrating  deeply  into  tlie  ground,  it  is  so  largely 
used  for  grafting ;  but  the  paradi.se  stock  it  is  asser- 
ted cannot  be  propagated  true  by  seed.  The  com- 
mon wild  crab  varies  considerably  in  England;" 
(so  do  our  native  crabs,  wild  species,  with  some  of 
the  leaves  irregularly   cut-toothed,  or  even  lobed 


like,  the  P.  Coronaria,  a  most  beautiful  flowering 
small  tree,  very  fragrant,  and  truly  ornamental,  as 
also  the  narrow  leafed  crab,  P.  Avgustifolia.)  "Ev-  ; 
ery  one  knows  the  great  diflerence  in  the  manner  j 
of  growth  in  the  foliage,  flowers,  and  especially  in 
the  fruit,  between  the  almost  innumerable  varieties  of 
the  apple.  The  pips  or  seeds  difl'er  considerably  in 
shape,  size  and  color.  The  various  adaptation  for 
eating,  cooking  and  keeping  is  referred  to,  the 
bloom  like  that  on  plums,  which  especially  occurs 
among  those  cultivated  in  Russia.  The  White  As- 
trachan  of  Russia  possesses  the  singular  property 
of  becomeng  transparent,  when  ripe,  like  some 
sorts  of  crabs." 

The  Apt  Etoile  has  five  prominent  ridges,  hence 
its  name  ;  the  Api  Noir  is  nearly  black  ;  the  Tmn 
Clxsttr  pippin  often  bears  fruit  joined  in  pairs. 
Here  I  will  refer  to  a  colored  drawing  now  before 
me,  made  of  a  cluster  of  ten  full  sized  apples,  much 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  in  close  proximity, — grown 
on  a  tree  belonging  to  Henry  K.  Denham,  four 
miles  west  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  brought  to  me  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Rotharmel,  September  15,  1862.  I  ques- 
tion whether  this  feat  has  ever  been  surpas.sed  in 
the  pomoiogical  line  for  size,  beauty,  and  perfec- 
tion of  fruit,  so  prolific  and  crowded  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  them  to  mature,  as  they  cer- 
tainly did,  and  hang  on  while  being  handled  freely. 
Among  other  things  I  find  the  following,  (liaving 
to  skip  some  matters  about  the  cross  between  the 
Golden  Hervy  and  the  Siberian  Crab,)  respecting 
the  famous  St.  Valery  apple.  The  flower  has  a 
double  calyx  with  ten  divisions,  and  fourteen  styles 
surmounted  by  conspicuous  oblique  stigmas,  but  is 
destitute  of  stamens  or  corola.  The  fruit  is  con- 
stricted round  the  middle,  and  is  formed  by  five 
seed  cells,  surmounted  by  nine  other  cells.  Not 
being  provided  with  stamens,  the  tree  requires  ar- 
tificial fertilization  ;  and  the  girls  of  St.  Valery  an- 
nually go  to  "fairie  ses  pomTnes"  each  marking  her 
own  fruit  with  a  ribbon,  and  as  different  pollen  is 
used  the  fruit  diflcrs,  and  we  here  have  an  instance  of 
the  direct  action  of  foreign  pollen  on  the  mother 
plant.  These  monstrous  apples  include,  as  we  have 
seen,  fourteen  seed  cells  ;  the  pigeon  apple,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  only  four,  instead  of  as  with  other 
apples,  five  cells;  and  this  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
diflerence.  It  is  found  that  in  lots  of  seedlings 
raised  from  certain  kinds,  many  worthless,  crab- 
like seedlings  will  appear.  Yet  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  with  most  varieties  the  characters  are 
not  to  a  certain  extent  inherited. 

The  foregoing  may  seem  highly  questionable  to 
many  of  your  readers.  I  confess  my  study  as  a  bot- 
anist in  classifying  plants  by  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  books  inits  me  into  deep  water.  When  I  get  in 
among  the  hybrids  and  crosses  of  the  ornamental 
flowers  and  cultivated  fruits,  I   am  "out  at  sea," 
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without  chart  or  compass — and  all  my  knowledge 
of  botany  will  not  help  me  out.  True,  I  need  not 
err  as  to  the  order,  but  some  genera  are  so  mixed 
up  and  modified  in  their  species  and  varieties  as  to 
be  perplexing.  We  must  naturally  conclude  that 
there  are  laws  that  govern  the  assiiiiilatioM  of  plant 
food,  so  as  to  produce  modilicd  action  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissues  of  the  plant  or  fruit,  or  both,  aided  by 
electric,  atmospheric,  and  other  conditiou.«.  Thus 
giving  to  man  a  stimulus  to  be  a  co-worker  with 
the  Author  and  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  and  by  a 
judicious  use  of  the  one  talent  given  to  the  husband- 
man, he  can  return  ten  when  called  to  a  reckoning. 
So  that  Darwin's  theory  nor  his  facts  chaiig  one  jot 
or  tittle  the  eternal  truths,  whether  we  understand 
them  or  not. 


Early  Rlcliiuoud— Wliat  Is  It? 

BY  J.   L.    BUDD,   SlIKLLSBintG,    IOWA. 

Ed.  Pomolooist  :  Allow  mc  to  say  a  wonl  aliout 
"Qi.ercus"  and  his  verdict  in  regard  to  naming 
cherries.  He  says  Downing  is  standard  authority, 
and  Downing  .says  the  proiier  name  for  Early  Hicli- 
mond  of  the  West  is  Kentish.  Now  ' '  Quercus " 
doing  duty  as  critic  must  be  car<'ful.  Downing  docn 
not  say  Western  Early  Richmond  is  the  Kentish. 
But  he  does  say  that  the  cherry  brought  to  Long 
Island  by  the  father  of  Wm.  R.  Prince,  and  dissem- 
inated at  the  East  as  the  Early  Richmond,  is  the 
veritable  and  true  Kentish.  Upon  page  470  of 
Downing's  new  work,  "Quercus"  will  lind  the 
words  we  here  quote.  "The  Early  May,  of  Illinois 
and  the  West,  is  probably  a  distinct  sort,  aiul  by 
some  considered  identical  with  our  Kentish  or 
Earlj'  Richmond.  We  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
comparing  them." 

Now  Downing  wrote  these  words  a  long  time 
since.  If  "  Quercus "  should  ask  Chas.  Downing, 
F.  R.  Elliott  or  Barry  today  about  the  identity  of 
the  Western  Early  May,  Early  Richmond,  Ragan 
Cherry,  Virginia  May,  or  whatever  you  please  to 
call  it,  with  the  Kentish,  he  would  be  told  that  the 
two  varieties  were  totally  distinct  in  habit  of 
growth  and  of  fruiting.  He  would  also  be  told  that 
no  one  ever  thought  or  wrote  that  the  Flemish 
might  be  identical  with  either  the  Eastern  or 
Western  Early  Richmond.  How  "  Quercus  "  conld 
make  this  blunder  is  more  than  I  can  comprehend. 
The  Flemish  Cherry  is  the  mo.st  odd  and  distinct  of 
all  the  Morello  Cherries,  and  a  blind  man  could 
hardly  mistake  it. 

Surely,  "Quercus"  must  be  more  careful.  He 
probably  had  in  mind  the  Donna  Maria  of  Elliott.  I 
think  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  this  cherry  — 
now  much  lauded  at  the  East  —  will  prove  identical 
with  our  great  western  market  sort.  So  far  as  I 
know,  this  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  close  attention. 


Tlie  £xtiu(-(lou  of  Species. 

By  A.  Vkitcu,  New  Haven,  Cok. 

Ed.  Pomoi.ooi.st  :  It  has  been  lately  asked  "why 
have  the  many  extinct  si)ecimens  which  geology 
proves,  ceased  to  exist  V"  and  we  believe  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  that  question  would  be  interesting 
to  many  who  hitlierto  have  only  been  able  to  guess 
at  the  causes  which  wrought  such  havoc  amongst 
the  primitive  forms  of  vegetation.  Wc  are  well  as- 
sured of  this  having  been  the  case,  but  that  it  took 
place  "for  the  want  of  the  cultivated  and  wise  di- 
rected hand  of  man  lo  prolong  their  existence,"  is 
an  assumption  unsupported  by  all  tlie  evidence 
which  can  be  gleaned  from  the  records  of  the 
past. 

Palaeontology  teaches  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Azoic  time,  or  when  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
life  and  sustenance  of  plants  depend  came  into  play, 
tribes  of  the  lower  orders  such  as  sea  weeds,  club 
mosses  aiul  the  like  took  their  places  upon  the 
stage,  and  fulfilled  the  important  mission  of  render- 
ing it  possible  for  others  of  higher  type  and  organ- 
ization to  sulisist.  So  we  find  as  age  succeeded  age, 
great  and  imjiortant  changes  took  place  in  the  Veg- 
etable Kingdom  by  the  iutroducticm  of  new  species 
and  geueras,  and  the  extinction  of  many  that  were 
old.  But  not  until  late  in  the  Tertiary  were  all  of 
those  productions  ushered  into  being,  upon  which 
man  in  common  with  herbiverous  animals  subsist. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  writ- 
ten in  indellible  characters  upon  tlic  rocks,  and  fine- 
ly illustrated  by  every  hill  and  hollow  which  diver- 
sify the  surliice  of  the  globe  ;  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ages  down  to  the  time  immediately 
preceding  man's  appearance,  revolution  and  change 
prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
earth  a  most  unfit  residence  for  him.  The  time  for  the 
fellow  worker  was  not  yet  come,  and  therefore  his 
services  were  neither  recjuired  nor  could  they  have 
been  of  any  avail.  Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  was  in  conseciuencc  of  his  absence  from  the 
scene  that  the  Sigellarca  and  Calamites,  the  Lepe- 
dadendra  and  Conefers  of  the  Coal  period  became 
exciting;  and  as  the  conditions  of  their  existence  in 
no  way  depended  upon  him,  much  less  with  all  his 
boasted  skill  and  resources  could  he  have  stayed  for 
a  day  the  march  of  events  which  bore  them  down 
to  death.  This  seems  to  have  been  brought  about 
not  so  much  by  the  running  down  of  vital  force,  or 
the  strong  crowding  out  the  weak,  as  by  such 
agents  as  shake  the  earth  from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence ;  which  displayed  their  power  by  .shifting  and 
rc-shifting  the  beds  of  seas ;  and  which  surely,  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  bring  to  a  pause,  more  or 
le.ss  sudden,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  coal  pe- 
riod. And  besides,  there  is  geologic  evidence  to 
show  that  it  was  through  violence  and  convulsion 
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untold  numbers  of  both  plants  and  animals  made 
their  exit;  although  at  the  same  time  during  the 
onward  flow  of  events  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  such  plants  as  then  luxuriated,  be- 
came greatly  changed— changed  it  might  have  been 
by  the  lowering  of  temperature,  terrestrial  and  at- 
mospheric, and  likewise  by  the  withdrawal  of  car- 
bon from  the  atmosphere,  thereby  unfitting  it  for 
the  support  of  those  unique  forms  which  graced  the 
jungles  and  suppressed  slopes  of  the  carboniferous 
age. 

What  has  been  said  in  reference  to  this  particular 
period  applies  with  equal  force  to  those  succeeding, 
down  to  past-tertiary  times,  and  therefore  the  won- 
der need  not  be  that  so  many  species  have  ceased  to 
exist,  as  that  so  many  have  been  preserved. 

And  so,  we  think,  no  apt  illustration  can  be  drawn 
from  what  took  place  during  those  times  as  to  the 
continuance  of  existing  species.  These,  so  far  as 
can  be  known,  exhibit  no  greater  signs  of  extiu- 
guishment  than  does  man  himself.  But  when  wc 
come  to  varieties  obtained  by  artificial  crossing  and 
culture,  the  case  may  be  somewhat  different ;  not 
so  much  in  reference  to  their  durability  as  individ- 
iTals,  as  in  the  permanency  of  those  traits  which 
distinguish  them  for  use,  or  for  show.  In  some  in- 
stances the  tendency  may  be  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
genitors less  distinguished  than  themselves,  al- 
though more  perfect  as  natural  productions.  The 
evidence  is  not  very  clear  however  that  this  even 
ever  takes  place  to  any  appreciable  extent,  provi- 
ded they  continue  to  be  cared  for  as  the  nurslings 
of  men.  Indeed,  "  there  seems  no  known  law  fixed 
to  determine  the  length  of  time  which  any  single 
species  or  any  single  variety  endures." 

Some  men  will  have  it  that  the  varieties  of  culti- 
vated fruits  and  flowers  are  constructed  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  a  clock,  every  pin  and  wheel,  and 
tooth  of  which  becomes  the  worse  for  the  wear, 
and  after  serving  its  day  is  fit  only  for  destruction, 
or  the  lumber  room.  But  a  clock  can  not  be  re-pro- 
duced b}'  bud  and  scion  as  a  plant  can,  therefore 
this  power,  for  aught  we  know,  may  continue  it  in 
youthful  vigor  so  long  as  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  produced  are  maintained. 

We  have  often  met  with  statements  tending  to 
show  that  this  or  the  other  variety  of  fruit  or  flow- 
er hath  lost  some  of  those  characteristics  for  which 
it  was  once  distinguished.  Now  it  is  an  apple  or  a 
pear  in  a  given  district  that  has  become  worthless; 
or  a  rose — such  as  the  fine  old  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, H.  P.,  which  blooms  not  as  she  was  wont 
when  fresh  with  the  dews  of  youth.  Well,  even 
admiting  this  to  be  true  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  varieties  reputed  to  be  on  the  downward 
track  exhibit  such  symptoms,  wide  as  they  are  cul- 
tivated. If  they  do  not,  deterioration  or  degenera- 
cy must  jjroceed  from  some  cause  or  causes  local  on- 


ly in  their  range,  and  therefore  not  inseparable 

from  the  individuals  so  affected. 

For  a  goodly  number  of  years  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  out  how  much  truth  there  is  in  opinions, 
such  as  we  have  stated,  but  have  been  able  to  make 
so  little  of  it,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
question  may  be  laid  aside  as  not  sufficient  to  unset- 
tle the  resolve  to  seek  by  all  intelligent  means  the 
highest  attainable  perfection  in  all  garden  produc- 
tions. At  the  same  time  there  are  limits  be- 
yond which  this  cannot  be  carried,  there  are  limits 
too,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  pass ;  and  I  some- 
times think  there  is  adisplay  of  bad  taste  and  worse 
judgment  in  striving  after  imaginary  varieties  of 
fruits  and  flowers  whilst  so  many  meritorious  indi- 
viduals suffer  from  neglect  or  maltreatment.  But 
whatever  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  direction  of 
amelioration,  or  in  obtaining  new  varieties,  no  real 
advantage  can  be  gained  for  any  country,  or  sec- 
tion of  country,  unless  species  or  varieties  are  se- 
lected to  grow  and  propagate  from  of  sufficient 
hardihood,  not  only  to  endure  but  to  flourish  in 
the  climate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  such  en- 
deavors cannot  now  very  clearly  be  seen,  but  we 
believe  nevertheless  delicious  fruits  and  fragrant 
flowers  will  continue  to  gladden  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  coming  centuries  as  they  have  done 
those  of  the  past.  But  whether  or  not  any  of  the 
varieties  known  to  us  will  go  down  to  a  late  poster- 
ity I  cannot  tell — they  may,  for  anything  which 
now  appears,  if  not  superseded  by  others  held  in 
greater  esteem. 


Hardiness  of  tUe  TVild  Goose  Plum. 

Ed.  PoMOLOGiST:  In  the  April  No.  of  the  Po- 
MOLOGiST,  "  Quercus"  asks  me  the  question  whether 
the  AVild  Goose  Plum  is  as  hardy  as  the  Miner.  I 
will  say  that  I  have  had  but  one  year's  experience 
with  the  Wild  Goose,  and  therefore  cannot  say  pos- 
itively in  regard  to  its  hardiness,  but  from  the  way 
it  came  through  the  last  winter,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  will  prove  hardy  enough  to  beir  a  crop 
of  fruit,  say  four  out  of  five  seasons.  At  least,  it 
wintered  much  better  than  the  Lombard  by  its  side. 
I  will  say  right  here  that  the  last  winter  has  shaken 
my  fiith  considerably  in  the  hardiness  of  the  Lom- 
bard. My  Wild  Goose  trees  were  set  in  the  spring 
of  1870,  and  the  wet,  late,  warm  fall  caused  them  to 
grow  so  late  that  the  wood  was  not  well  ripened  up 
for  winter ;  consequently,  I  do  not  think  the  last 
winter  a  fair  test  of  the  hardiness  of  the  Wild 
Goose,  at  least  on  my  grounds.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  prove  as  hardy  as  the  Miner,  and  in  fact,  I 
know  of  no  plum  that  does.  H.  A.  Terrt. 

Crescent  City,  Iowa,  May,  1871, 
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vineyard  Work  for  iTlay. 

By  the  Associate  Eiiit  >i:. 


In  tliis  laliliule  May  is  a  very  busy  ijoiilh,  so  all 
prcvidus  work  should  have  been  coui|  1  •  1i  d.  When 
the  raean  temperature  has  reached  abi  ut  05  degrees 
and  the  new  shoots  have  made  six  inches  growth, 
the  first  pinching  should  commence,  and  all  the 
leaders  should  be  taken  oft"  just  beyond  the  last 
bunch  of  fruit,  leaving  one  leaf  to  each  bunch. 
But  the  shoots  from  the  spurs  intended  for  fruiting 
the  next  season  should  be  allowed  to  grow  about 
twenty  inches  long,  then  they  should  be  pinched 
back  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  from  these  let  as 
man}'  laterals  grow  as  are  needed  for  fruiting,  they 
will  be  found  much  better  than  if  not  stopped. 
This  .subject  has  been  di.scussed  elsewhere  in  the 
PoMOLOGisT,  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

Keep  all  the  suckers  off  your  vines  as  fast  as  the}' 
start,  and  stir  the  ground  frequently  in  dry  weather 
and  keep  it  clear  from  weeds.  The  trenches  should 
be  filled  up  as  the  layers  grow,  with  fine  .soil.  New 
vineyards  .should  be  well  cultivated,  and  the  vines 
tied  up.  Vegetables  may  be  planted  between  the 
rows.  The  grafts  should  also  be  examined,  to  see 
if  any  suckers  start.  If  so,  dig  down  and  take  them 
off  close  to  the  stock,  but  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  graft. 

For  the  horizontal  spur  .system  of  training  it  re- 
quires the  bearing  and  renewing  shoots  trained  up- 
right and  tied  to  the  trellis  as  they  grow. 

The  fan  system  requires  the  bearing  shoots  equal- 
ly distributed  over  the  trellis,  and  the  renewing 
canes  trained  up  in  the  vacant  places. 

The  bow  system  requires  the  bearing  cane  bent  in 
a  bow  and  tied  to  the  stake,  and  renewing  canes 
trained  upright  to  renew  the  bows. 

The  spiral  system  has  the  bearing  canes  twisted 
tight  around  an  upright  po.^t,  and  renewing  canes 
trained  upright  to  replace  the  spiral  each  year. 

In  all  these  systems  the  pinching  should  be  the 
same  as  described  above.  Although  we  have  men- 
tioned them,  we  do  not  recommend  any  but  the  lat- 


eral cane  horizontal  renewal  system,  described  else- 
wliere. 

If  the  temperature  of  May  is  very  high  tlie 
grapes  will  bloom  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  the 
laterals  will  have  pushed  out  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  If  so,  they  should  be  pinched  to  one  leaf 
each. 


Foreign  and  Native  Grapes. 

BT  8.   J.   PARKER,    M.    D.,  ITHACA,   N.   T. 


Ed.  Pomolooist  :  In  the  comparison  of  the  one 
singfe  species  of  grape  with  the  five  or  six  varie- 
ties of  grapes  of  the  American  Continent,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  all  is  old  with  the  former,  and  all 
is  almost  new  and  unchanged  with  our  grapes. 
Yet  he  who  asserts  that  no  improvement  has  lately 
been  or  can  be  made  in  the  crossing  and  seeding  of 
foreign  varieties,  but  shows  his  own  ignorance. 
He,  too,  who  does  not  get  and  eat  the  splendid  new 
foreign  grajies,  and  put  them  in  his  glass  grapery 
in  place  of  the  older  varieties,  is  equally  ignorant 
and  stupid,  in  my  opinion.  For  example,  the 
words  "  Black  Hamburg  "  are  on  the  lips  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  as  the  by-word  of  foreign 
excellence.  And  that  grape  is  an  excellent  one, 
yet  the  Muscat  Hamburg,  a  recent  cross  of  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  the  black  Hamburg,  is 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  old  Black  Hamburg  that  it 
ought  to  drive  out  two-thirds  of  our  Black  Ham- 
burgs;  and  it  would  do  so  but  for  the  silly  stupidity 
(to  use  the  mildest  phrase  I  can  and  be  decent)  of 
our  glass  grapery  people.  This  I  have  a  dozen 
times  said  in  the  Coitntry  Qcntkmnn  and  elsewhere, 
yet  I  dare  say  not  a  dozen  vines  are  changed  for  it. 
The  world  is  an  old  fool  (there  !  I  came  near  using 
an  appropriate  phrase  at  last)  that  it  wont  learn 
faster.  We  cling  to  old  things.  We  learn  only  by 
the  harelest.  I  could  name  a  score  of  recently  orig- 
inated foreign  sorts  that  beat  all  to  pieces  the  older 
foreign  sorts,  yet  we  must  "  bray  in  a  mortar  "  even 
good  men,  so  dull  are  they  to  get  these  new  fruita 
introduced. 
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Again,  he  is  beliind  his  day  who  says  that  any 
American  grape,  in  any  just  sense,  equals  the  best 
foreign  varieties.  Now  we  Iiave  not  an  American 
grape  tliat  has  a  flavor  at  all  equalling  them,  nor 
the  fleshiness  of  them,  nor  the  delightful  aromatic 
sweetness  of  the  foreign.  I  will  come  right  out 
and  say  he  is  a  dullard  that  don't  know  that ! 

Yet  in  saying  these  two  things  —  that,  first,  eciual 
advances  in  excellence  with  the  improvement  of 
our  natives  are  made  in  the  foreign  ;  and,  second, 
that  we  have  not  and  cannot,  for  I  know  not  how 
long,  appr<iach  the  foreign  in  their  delightful, 
choice,  refined  flavors,  I  am  not  condemning  what 
we,  as  Americans,  have  or  can  do.  This  my  friends 
well  know,  who  have  read  my  scores  of  pages  on 
improvement  of  American  grapes.  And  what  I  say 
now  is  only  to  stimulate  to  further  seeding,  cross- 
ing and  subduing  our  natives  to  that  high  standard 
they  are  sure  in  the  end  to  reach.  I  am  only,  in 
fiict,  recommending  that  as  we  have  not  over  twen- 
ty-five varieties  that  are  worth  a  place  in  our 
esteem,  of  all  the  hundreds  of  American  varieties 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  proven,  we 
must  go  on,  do  better.  That  each  and  every  wes- 
tern man  must  help  do  the  seed-planting  and  the  rear- 
ing of  at  least  a  score  of  new  grapes,  new  apples,  new 
pears,  new  fruits  of  other  kinds  too.  That  crosses 
and  re-crosses  must  be  made  for  the  western  moun- 
tain sides,  as  well  as  prairies.  That  Oregon  and 
California,  and  other  vast  oceanic  and  midland 
States  must  get  the  newer  and  better  foreign  varie- 
ties. He  who  in  California  has  a  vineyard  of 
Mu.'icat  Hamburg,  or  Wm.  Carpenter,  will  have 
grapes  such  as  he  never  saw  before.  He  who  in 
Oregon  or  Utah  has  the  Diana  Hamburg,  will  eal 
what  he  cannot  over  praise. 


'Orape  Growiii!-'  aud  AVluc  making  ou 
Lake  £rle. 


Sandusky  is  pre-eminently  the  great  wine  and 
grape  mart  of  the  United  States.  Situated  very 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  largest  and  best  gra2)e- 
growing  district  on  the  continent,  it  becomes  the 
heiidquarters  of  the  American  wine  trade  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  gather  from  th<'  freight 
agents  of  the  dillerent  railroad  and  steamboat  lines 
centering  here,  and  others,  all  the  fads  in  relation 
to  the  business  that  may  be  of  general  interest. 

The  nundjer  of  houses  engaged  here,  not  coun- 
ting those  that  press  one  thousand  gallons  of  juice 
or  "  must,"  is  thirty-eight.  Mr.  E.  J.  Parsons  runs 
three  presses,  and  has  pressed  this  season  forty 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  gallons  of 
juice,  and  shijiped  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
tons  of  grapes  to  Cincinnatti ;  and  his  is  but  one  of 
the  thirty -eight  grape  and  wine  houses  of  San- 
dusky.     He    has   two    presses    yet   in  operation. 


and  about  thirty  tons  of  grapes  on  hand  to  be 
pressed. 

The  American  Wine  Company  of  St.  Louis  has 
a  branch  house  here,  with  three  presses,  which 
have  produced  this  season  seventy-eight  thousand 
and  fifty-four  gallons  of  juice.  This  company  has 
also  purchased  the  entire  product  of  the  Parsons 
and  other  presses,  and  have  about  one  hundred  tons 
of  grapes  on  hand  to  be  pressed. 

The  Sandusky  Wine  Company  have  pressed  this 
season  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  gallons  of 
pure  juice.  They  have  in  their  cellar  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  casks,  holding  from  seven  huudred  and 
fifty  to  one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty  gal- 
lons each,  but  on  on  average  one  thousand  gallons. 
All  but  two  are  full. 

I  give  the  details  of  the  three  largest  houses,  to 
show  the  magnitude  of  the  trade.  I  need  not  give 
the  particulars  of  the  other  thirty-five  houses,  but 
will  state  instead,  the  aggregate  wine  and  grape 
business  of  Sandusky  during  the  present  season. 
Here  it  is : 

Oalhms. 
Pressed  within  (  Catawba,  609,000 

the  city  limits,  j  Isabella,  (10,000 

„  J  .     „      T  ,      ,  j  Catawba,  140,000 

Put-in-Bay  Island,  j  Isabella,  oiooo 

Bass  Island,  Catawba,  90,000 

North  Bass  Island,  Catawba,  01,000 

Catawba  Island,  Catawba,  50,500 

j  Catawba,  63,700 


Peninsula, 


Isabella, 


0,000 


C!atawba  and  Isabella  Wines, 
Ives  Seedling,  Virginia,  Norton  and 
Concord  grape  wines. 

Total, 


1,104,300 
5,300 

1,109,400 

As  there  are  over  one  hundred  .md  thirty  tons  of 
grapes  yet  to  be  pressed,  the  total  wine  product  of 
Sandusky  this  j'ear  will  reach  very  nearly  one  and 
a  quarter  million  gallons  of  pure  grape  juice.  How 
much  wine  may  be  eventually  made  from  it  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  largest  portion  of  it  will  be  put  upon  the 
market  without  adulteration.  A  few  more  seasons 
like  the  present  will  make  pure  wine  cheaper  than 
the  counterfeit. 

The  grape  crop  this  year  has  indeed  been  won- 
derful. People  mention  a  hundred  tons  of  grapes, 
as  though  smaller  lots  were  hardly  worth  consider- 
ing. One  of  the  numerous  steamers  that  ply  be- 
tween this  port  and  adjoining  Islands,  has  brought 
on  an  average  fifty  tons  of  grapes  per  day,  during 
the  past  six  weeks. 

Besides  the  grapes  used  in  making  wine,  there 
have  been  shipped  from  here  by  railroad  during  the 
present  season  over  thirteen  hundred  tons,  as 
follows : 
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By  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  East,  298  tons. 

By  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  Railroad,       785     " 
By  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  (branch)  South,    236     '• 


Total  shipped  by  Railroad, 


1,319  tons. 


Those  shipped  East  by  Lake  Shore  Railroad  were 
for  tabic  use  ;  the  remainder  were  used  to  make 
wine. 

The  crop  this  season  has  been  uncommonly  good, 
but  the  vines  are  older,  many  of  them  just  com- 
mencing to  bear,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
product  has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  It  is  es- 
timated that  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
grapes  are  now  rotting  on  the  vines  within  twenty 
miles  of  here  for  want  of  hands  to  pick  them.  A 
much  larger  yield  may  be  expected  next  year,  when 
the  growers  and  manufacturers  will  both  be  better 
prepared. 

THE  WINE  CROP  OF  FRjVNCE. 

Large  as  the  figures  that  I  have  given  in  the 
above  may  seem  when  viewed  alone,  they  are  small 
in  comparison  with  the  wine  statistics  of  Prance. 
In  1869  there  were  over  five  millons  of  acres  of  land 
in  France  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape, 
and  the  wine  presses  of  the  Empire  produced  over 
eight  hundred  million  gallons  of  wine,  valued  at 
about  eighty-three  millions  of  dollars.  The  yield 
of  some  of  the  best  French  vineyards  is  over  four 
hundred  gallons  per  acre. 

It  seems  fortunate  that  now,  when  our  foreign 
wine  supplies  are  cut  off,  the  American  wine  grow- 
er comes  forward  to  fill  the  vacancy. —  Wi)ie  n/ul 
Fruit  Reporter. 


Grafting  in  tlie  Bark. 


Wc  promised  our  readers  last  summer,  that  we 
would  report  on  the  success  of  a  new  process  of 
grafting,  which  we,  at  least,  tried  for  the  first  time 
on  the  vine,  although  we  had  often  practiced  it  on 
fruit  trees.  It  is  crown  grafting,  or  grafting  in,  or 
rather  under  the  bark. 

We  were  detained  by  press  of  work  last  spring 
from  cleft  grafting,  at  the  usual  time,  which  is  the 
latter  part  of  March.  When  we  tried  to  do  it  in 
May,  the  vines  bled  profusely,  and  the  bark  slipped 
easily,  as  well  from  the  stock  as  from  the  scion, 
which  made  the  operation  both  disagreeable  and 
difficult.  The  thought  struck  us,  "  Why  should 
not  vines  grow,  grafted  under  the  bark  at  the  prop- 
er season,  as  well  as  fruit  trees  ? "  and  we  forth- 
with tried  the  experiment.  We  cut  our  scion  with 
a  long  sloping  cut  on  one  side,  so  that  the  inner  or 
wood  side  presented  a  smooth  or  flat  surface,  ta- 
pering gradually  to  the  bark.  We  then  cut  the 
stock  off  square  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  made  a  perpendicular  incision  in  the 
bark,  as  in  budding,  and  lifting  the  bark  slightly. 


we  pushed  the  scion,  with  its  flat  side  towards  the 
wood,  down  under  the  bark.  If  the  stock  is  large, 
two  scions  may  bo  inserted,  if  small,  one  will  be 
suflieient.  We  then  bandaged  tightly  and  smooth- 
ly with  basswood  bark,  and  filled  up  with  ground 
around  and  over  it,  filling  up  to  the  top  of  the 
.scion. 

The  success  was  very  gratifying,  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  is  a  surer,  as  well  as  an  easier  pro- 
cess than  cleft  grafting.  The  scions  should  be  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  and  as  dormant  as  possible  for  this 
process,  and  the  operation  may  then  be  performed 
with  safety,  even  as  late  as  June.  Of  course  the 
bark  must  part  readily  from  the  stock  when  it  is 
done. — Grape  Oitltun$t. 


Grapes  in  Oregon. 

By  a.  R.  Shiplbt,  OiWEoo,  Obeoon. 


Ed.  Pomologist:  For  years  we  had  no 
grapes  in  Oregon  except  the  Los  Angelos,  Isabella, 
and  Catawba,  and  even  the  cultivation  of  these  was 
not  very  well  understood.  They  failed  to  ripen  ex- 
cept in  favorable  seasons  and  locations,  and  when 
they  did  ripen  they  were  sour  compared  with  the 
sweet  grapes  from  California.  So  the  people  gen- 
erally came  to  the  conclusion  that  Oregon  was  not 
a  good  country  for  grapes,  and  but  few  were  plan- 
ted. But  in  the  course  of  time  varieties  of  the  ear- 
lier foreign  grapes  were  brought  to  the  country, 
and  were  found  to  do  well.  The  Delaware,  Con- 
cord, Hartford  Prolific,  Allen's  Hybrid,  and  others 
of  the  natives  were  tried  and  were  found  to  succeed, 
ripening  their  friiit  early,  and  all  without  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  disease.  Since  then  the  planting  of 
vines  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  tiU  now  al- 
most everybody  wants  to  plant  a  few  yines.  At 
our  last  State  Fair  some  50  varieties  were  exhibit- 
ed, all  well  ripened,  and  of  unsurpassed  flavor  and 
size.  Owing  to  our  cooler  climate  our  grapes  are 
not  as  sweet  as  the  same  varieties  raised  in  Califor- 
nia, but  they  are  higher  flavored,  and  have  a  great 
deal  more  character. 


Cropping  Vineyards  IVltli  Clover. 

It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  progress 
in  the  art  of  grape  culture  in  this  country,  judging 
by  the  number  of  new  ideas  that  arc  advanced,  and 
new  modes  of  practice  adopted  each  year.  But 
unfortunately  we  all  find,  as  our  experience  ad- 
vances, we  have  to  unlearn  much  that  we  supposed 
to  be  true  knowledge,  and  those  who  should  be  our 
teachers  are  painfully  conscious  of  their  own  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society, 
for  the  inspection  of  vineyards,  at  Vermillion,  last 
August,  much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  large 
party  of  visitors,  on  finding  several  instances  where 
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the  vineyards  were  cropped  with  clover,  among  the 
grape  vines,  with  supposed  good  results  as  a  means 
of  preventing  mildew  and  rotting  of  the  fruit.  A 
variety  of  opinions  were  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  clover  was  supposed  to  ope- 
rate beneficially  —  the  common  opinion  seeming  to 
be  thai  it  was  by  means  of  its  shading  the  ground 
during  tlie  hottest  season,  and  hence  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  clover  should  be  cut  when  its 
growth  was  mature,  and  then  left  as  mulch  upon 
the  ground  between  the  rows  of  vines. 

A  different  theory,  however,  was  suggested  by 
the  writer  of  this :  that  as  the  clover  roots  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  soil,  the  thousands  of  clover 
plants  operate  as  so  many  little  suction  pumps, 
drawing  off  the  suiierabundant  moisture  from  the 
roots  of  the  vines,  where,  as  is  well  known,  it  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  rot  in  the  fruit.  If  this 
theory  is  correct,  the  clover  system  will  be  found 
most  beneficial  on  flat  or  moist  soils,  especially  such 
as  have  mellow  subsoils,  where  the  grape  roots 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  moist  earth,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  vineyards  on  the  sandy  soils  of 
our  lake  shore.  In  corroboration  of  this  theory,  I 
mentioned  the  fact  that  in  my  own  vineyard  on  a 
sandy  slope,  a  dozen  or  more  bearing  vines  grew 
near  a  very  large  cucumber  (magnolia)  tree,  where 
the  entire  moisture  in  time  of  drouth  seems  to  be 
sucked  out  of  the  soil  by  the  roots  of  the  tree,  but 
these  vines  ripen  each  year  earlier  and  have  better 
fruit  than  any  others  in  my  vineyard  of  several 
acres. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Summers,  of  Ver- 
million, has  written  the  following  report  of  his  ex- 
periments and  observations  in  this  line,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society.  If  any 
of  the  readers  of  the  Oliin  Farmer  can  furnish  ad- 
ditional facts  of  the  kind,  I  hope  they  will  make 
them  public. 

CLOVERING   VINETABDS. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by 
the  successful  practice  of  Messrs.  Driver  &  Sons,  of 
this  township,  who  commenced  the  practice  seven 
years  ago,  by  seeding  down  three  acres  of  Isabella 
vineyard,  which  remained  in  clover  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  produced  excellent,  and  I  may 
say  extra  crops.  The  location  was  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  lake  .'^hore,  on  flat  clay  land,  very 
rich,  and  imperfectly  drained  on  the  surface. 

Three  years  ago  this  spring,  I  seeded  down  one 
acre  of  vineyard  —  Isabella  and  Catawba,  mixed  — 
and  left  one  acre  adjoining  of  same  varieties  and 
same  soil,  which  was  cultivated  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Location  similar  to  the  preceding,  but 
soil  of  darker  color  and  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
sand  in  some  parts.  Subsoil  in  some  parts  stiflf 
clay,  others  sandy,  and  some  clear  sand;  surflice 
level,  and  imperfectly  underdrained,  very  rich,  and 


capable  of  producing  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
or  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

The  first  season  after  seeding  was  a  poor  grape 
season,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in 
the  product  of  the  two  pieces.  The  next  season 
the  clover  piece  was  much  the  most  productive,  the 
vines  not  making  so  rank  growth  as  on  the  cultiva- 
ted piece.  Last  season  the  clover  piece  produced 
at  least  one-third  more  per  acre  than  the  other,  and 
he  frait  of  finer  quality,  no  rot  or  mildew  appear- 
tng  on  the  fruit  or  foliage.  The  growth  of  vines 
was  not  over  half  so  great  as  on  the  cultivated  part, 
where  some  mildew  and  rot  was  also  visible. 

We  had  a  very  severe  drouth  during  May  and 
June,  which  had  it  continued,  would  no  doubt  have 
materially  injured  the  part  cropped  with  clover. 
As  it  was  the  leaves  began  to  turn  yellow  about  the 
middle  of  June,  but  timely  rains  soon  restored 
their  health  and  vigor. 

I  mow  the  clover  twice  in  the  season,  leaving  it 

around  the  vines  as  mulch.    I  do  not  think  there  is 

any  great  saving  of  labor  by  this  method,  excepting 

in  the  amount  of  summer  pruning,  which  is  much 

lessened  by  the  effect  of  the  clover  checking  the 

growth  of  the  vines.    I  intend  to   break   up   the 

clover  this  season,   and  will  report  the  result.    I 

have  fears  that  the   effect   will  be    an    excessive 

growth  of  wood,  thus  proving  a  detriment  to  the 

crop. — Gov.  Ohio  Farmer. 

*  *■  t 

Spring  Management  of  IVInes. 

It  is  generally  in  the  spring  that  the  most  serious 
mistakes  in  the  handling  of  wines  are  made,  and  a 
few  hints  on  this  subject  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers. 

If  they  have  followed  our  advice,  as  we  trust  they 
have,  and  racked  their  wines  in  mid-winter,  and 
have  fermented  them  in  the  propsr  temperature  in 
the  fall,  they  should  be  perfectly  clear  in  March. 
They  should  now  be  carefully  racked  again,  before 
warm  weather  sets  in,  and  only  so  fas  as  the  wine 
seems  perfectly  cleat,  should  it  go  into  the  other 
cask.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  muddled,  it  should  be 
separated,  and  all  these  cloudy  wines  of  the  same 
or  a  similar  kind,  may  be  put  into  a  cask  by  them- 
selves. They  will  generally  become  clear  in  a  week 
or  two,  and  should  be  racked  again. 

The  casks  should,  of  course  be  perfectly  clean  and 
sweet,  and  may  be  slight!)'  fumi,gated  with  sulphur, 
or  about  half  a  niitmeg  may  be  burnt  in  them,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  red  wines.  Fill  up  well,  and 
keep  carefull.y  filled,  and  j'ou  maj'  safely  trust  your 
wines  through  the  summer,  even  if  the  temperature 
should  vary  somewhat.  Thoroughly  fumigated 
wines,  even  if  subjected  to  fluctuations  of  temper- 
ature, will  remain  bright  ard  clear,  if  they  have 
been  carefully  racked.  But  if  any  lees  rem"aiu  in 
them,  of  course  fermentation  will  set  in,  and  they 
will  be  unpalatable  as  soon  as  warm  weather  com- 
mences.— Grape  CiMurist. 
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lialller'a  Prolific  Red. 

Fruit  medium ;  weight  from  five  to  eight  ounces;  form  round,  flattened  at  the  ends;  skin  dull  red, 
mixed  and  striped  with  crimson  and  grey,  in  the  shade  greenish  yellow;  dots  small,  numerous,  elevated, 
distinct,  giving  a  rough  appearance;  stem  medium,  rather  slender;  cavity  narrow,  deep,  regular,  rus- 
seted  ;  eye  small,  open  ;  basin  narrow, 
shallow,  ribbed  ;  core  medium,  wide 
carpels  large;  seeds  medium,  oval 
dark  brown ;  flesh  yellow,  tender, 
juicy,  pleasant,  mild  sub-acid;  qual- 
ity very  good ;  use,  table  and  market ; 
season,  November  to  April.  Tree 
regular,  spreading,  medium  in  growth, 
very  productive,  healthy,  no  blight, 
bark  dark  chestnut,  speckled,  leaves 
rather  large,  numerous,  thick,  dark 
green,  buds  prominent,  end  ot  shoots 
woolly. 

This  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr 
Eugene  Lallier,  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  from  seed  brought  from 
France.  It  is  so  very  productive 
and  in  season  so  long,  and  so  free 
from  disease — standing  by  many  other 
varieties  badly  blighted,  we  believe  it  worthy  of  cultivation,  at  least  for  this  countr3^ 

Ass't  Ed. 


Arsenic  for  the  Canker  'Worm  and  other  Leaf- 
Eating;  Insects. 


BT  JOHN  SMITH,  DES  HOINE8. 


Ed.  Pomologist.  —  In  the  March  number  of  the 
PosiOLOGisT  appeared  a  valuable  article  on  the 
canker  worm.  As  a  preventive  of  this  orchard 
pest,  the  information  there  given  is  all-sufBcient, 
but  as  this  pest  is  constantly  spreading,  and  making 
its  appearance  annually  in  new  localities,  no  doubt 
many  of  your  readers  will,  in  the  month  of  May, 
find  it  for  the  first  upon  their  trees,  while  many 
others,  familiar  with  it  in  years  past,  will  have  neg- 
lected to  use  the  proper  preventive  early  in  the 
season.  For  the  benefit  of  such  I  will  give  my  ex- 
perience in  ridding  my  trees  of  the  worms. 

Some  years  ago  my  orchard  was  nearlj'  destro3'ed 
by  this  worm  before  I  could  learn  how  to  protect 
my  trees  from  its  depredations.  I  at  last  used  the 
bandage  and  tar  process  with  perfect  success;  but 
in  the  spring  of  18G8,  in  the  hurry  of  other  busi- 
ness, I  omitted  it.  The  consequence  was,  my  trees 
soon  after  putting'  out  were  alive  with  worms.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  an  application  of  hellebore  or 
some  other  poisonous  substance  thrown  over  the 
trees  in  a  liquid  form,  might  check,  if  not  destroy 
them  I  made  the  experiment  on  a  small  scale  with 
hellebore,  arsenic  and  strychnine.  A  half  pound 
of  arsenic  and  a  bottle  of  strj'chnine  were  dissolved 
in  about  four  gallons  of  water  in  separate  vessels, 


and  each  applied  to  ten  lar-^e  trees.  I  also  used 
two  pounds  of  the  crushed  hellebore  in  the  same 
way.  In  a  few  days  the  trees  to  which  the  arsenic 
and  hellebore  were  applied  were  entirely  clear  of 
worms,  and  putting  out  new  foliage ;  but  the  strych- 
nine had  no  visible  effect.  As  the  hellebore  and 
arsenic  seemed  to  be  equal  in  effect,  and  the  former 
costing  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  the  latter  but 
twenty  cents,  I  determined  to  dispense  with  the 
hellebore  on  the  score  of  cheapness.  And  now  for 
my  operations  on  a  larger  scale. 

Take  a  large  iron  kettle,  holding  twenty  gallons 
or  more,  hang  it  on  a  pole  in  the  orchard;  to  twenty 
gallons  of  water  add  a  half  pound  of  arsenic,  build 
a  fire  under  it,  stir  the  water,  and  by  the  time  it 
comes  to  boiling  heat  the  arsenic  is  dissolved; 
empty  into  barrels,  or  a  large  cask,  and  add  thirty 
'  gallons  of  clear  water  to  each  twenty. 

I  used  a  hand  force  pump  or  garden  engine  to 
sprinkle  the  trees,  the  nozzle  of  which  I  hammered 
flat-wise  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to  issue  in  a  fine 
spray.  I  screwed  the  pump  to  the  bottom  of  a  kero- 
sene barrel,  and  so  fixed  the  handle  as  to  work  it 
like  a  common  pump,  the  handle  resting  on  the 
side  of  the  barrel  for  a  fulcrum.  This  was  placed 
in  a  two  -  horse  wagon,  filled  with  the  arsenic  water 
and  a  close  fitting  lid  or  cover  put  on  to  prevent 
slopping  out.  With  hose  in  hand,  a  steady  team 
and  driver,  and  a  man  at  the  pump,  I  moved  slowly 
along  on  one  side  of  a  row  of  trees  and  then  turned 
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on  the  other  side,  wetting  the  trees  thoroughly.  I 
found  that  one  application  did  the  work,  for  every 
worm  was  on  the  sick  list  within  two  hours. 
Within  two  days  I  found  it  difficult  to  find  a  single 
live  worm.  One  gallon  of  the  arsenic  water  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  tree  fifteen  feet  through  the  top,  if 
properly  applied. 

It  is  necessary  to  he  careful  about  inhaling  the 
steam  of  the  arsenic  water  when  preparing  it. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  get  wet  with  the 
poisonous  water.  Have  the  hose  of  the  pump  long 
enough  to  reach  above  the  head.  The  best  time  to 
operate  is  when  the  largest  worms  are  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  length.  At  that  stage  of  growth 
the  worms  are  nearly  if  not  quite  all  hatched  out. 

I  believe  that  arsenic  water  prepared  in  the  way 
I  have  used  it  can  be  used  successfully  in  destroy- 
ing all  leaf-  eating  insects,  for  with  one  single  ap- 
plication to  my  orchard  the  canker  worm  was  most 
eflFcctually  exterminated. 


Pruningi  Spontaneous  Generation,  and  Butcb- 
er  Bird. 

By  Wm.  p.  LirriNCOTT,  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Ed.  Pomologist.— I  have  been  rambling  among 
the  trees,  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  last  Nos.  of  the 
Pomologist,  and  will  venture  a  few  remarks  on 
some  of  the  things  I  saw. 

Dr.  Stayman's  article  against  trimming  at  the 
time  of  transplanting  is  really  pleasant  to  read,  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  his  theory.  It  seems  to  stand 
to  reason,  that  if  a  part  of  the  roots  arc  destroyed, 
enough  of  the  top  should  be  taken  off  to  make  a 
balance  between  the  two.  Somebody  asked,  if  a 
man  should  lose  his  legs,  would  you  cut  off  his 
arms  to  make  him  whole  ?  The  article, — "  Gleanings 
on  Pomology,"  page  71,  says — "The  art  of  pruning 
was  suggested  by  observing  the  more  vigorous 
shooting  of  a  vine  after  a  goat  had  browsed  on  it." 
There  is  certainly  less  chance  for  a  tree  to  live  with 
the  air  and  sun  drying  up  its  moisture  faster  than 
the  scanty  roots  can  supply  it;  but  bring  the  roots 
and  top  to  a  balance,  or  thereabouts,  so  that  the 
surface  of  evaporation  is  not  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, and  there  is  a  better  chance  to  live. 

The  "Kansas  State  Agricultural  Society"  gives  us 
a  list  of  apples  for  cultivation,  and  among  them  is 
the  "Sweet  Romanite,"  an  apple  about  as  near 
worthless  as  any  other  apple  grown. 

Page  18,  "Spontaneous  Generation."  Last  spring 
my  family  made  soap,  and  done  other  work  in  a 
big  kettle  out  doors,  and  of  course,  in  two  or  three 
days  all  life  was  burnt  out  of  the  ground  under  the 
kettle;  yet,  in  the  summer  following,  that  spot  was 
thickly  overgrown  with  weeds,  none  of  the  sort 
growing  near  the  place.  This  was  pointed  out  to  a 
neighbor,  and  he  said  the  same  thing  had  occurred 


where  his  wife  had  made  soap,  and  that  there  were 
no  weeds  of  the  kind  near  Uie  place.  Recollect  this 
was  in  the  spring,  when  there  were  no  weed  seeds 
in  a  condition  to  be  carried  by  the  wind.  It  looks 
like  si)ontaneous  generation. 

You  are  mistaken,  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley  is  correct 
in  regard  to  the  Butcher  Bird ;  it  is  tliis  bird  that 
impales  the  frogs  and  mice,  etc.,  on  any  sharp  point 
that  he  can  find.  Find  one  of  their  nests  in  an 
Osage  hedge  after  their  young  arc  hatched,  and  you 
will  find  their  surplus  meat  stuck  on  the  hedge 
thorns  all  around  about  the  nest.  A  frog  falling  in 
a  shower  would  stick  only  on  vertical  thorns,  while 
we  find  them  on  those  that  are  horizontal.  The 
butcher  is  a  sagacious  bird ;  when  hauling  corn  fod- 
der, in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  he  will  sit  on  a 
shock  not  far  off  and  watch  the  operation  of  load- 
ing, and  woe  to  the  luckless  mouse  that  undertakes 
to  run  to  another  shock ;  he  is  gobbled  up  in  an  in- 
stant. The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  robin,  and 
somewhat  the  color  of  a  mocking  bird,  that  is,  a 
rather  lead  color,  with  some  white. 

"  Fungi  in  Timber,"  page  70.  "  Following  up  the 
idea  thus  obtained,  that  this  sand  found  its  way  to 
the  timber  through  the  roots  of  the  tree,  etc.  This 
is  a  hard  thing  to  believe.  Was  it  not  some  abnor- 
mal chemical  action  of  the  juices  of  the  tree  that 
formed  the  sand?  Same  article  says,  "A  grub  was 
found  in  the  wood  of  a  tree  over  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  from  the  surface,  and  the  wood  all  around 
showed  no  inlet,  leaving  the  conclusion  upon  the 
mind  that  the  grub  in  embryo  must  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  hatching  place  by  the  sap  of  the  tree." 
Verily,  who  can  believe  this?  Is  it  not  more  likely 
that  the  place  was  stung  and  then  grown  over? 


Oregon  Horticultural  Notes,  No.  4. 

Bt  a.  R.  Shipley,  Oswego,  Okehon. 

Ed.  Pomologist  :  Since  the  date  of  my  last  we 
have  had  a  little  frosty  weather,  and  a  good  deal  of 
rainy.  Just  now  the  weather  is  delightful,  just  right 
for  speeding  the  plow,  but  not  so  good  for  speeding 
the  pen,  for  one  don't  feel  much  like  writing  after  fol- 
lowing the  plow  all  day.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
I  have  actually  been  plowing  all  day,  but  I  have 
been  at  work  equally  hard.  Planting  Blackberries 
and  Grapes  is  not  exactly  play.  People  are  plant- 
ing a  great  many  trees  this  winter,  and  our  nursery- 
men are  kept  busy  filling  orders.  We  have  had  a 
large  accession  to  our  rural  population  during  the 
last  year,  and  most  of  the  new-comers  wish  to  plant 
a  few  trees.  Many  of  our  old  orchards  have  been 
neglected  and  pennitteil  to  die  out.  Some  of  them 
are  being  renewed,  and  all  together,  it  makes  quite 
a  demand  for  trees,  vines,  etc.  Most  of  us  in  Ore- 
gon prefer  to  plant  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc.,  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  as  we  have  more  time  then,  and  we 
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think  tliej-  do  better  as  a  general  rule,  though  they 
can  be  planted  any  time  till  the  first  of  May.  The 
Apple  crop  of  1870  was  below  the  average,  as  to 
quantity;  in  quality  as  good  as  usual,  and  sold  for 
)iriccs  above  the  average  of  late  j'ears.  Those  sold 
before  Christmas  brought  about  50  cts.  per  box. 
All,  or  nearly  all  our  Apples  are  sold  ia  boxes  hold- 
ing about  a  liushel.  At  the  present  writing,  good 
Apples  are  worth  in  Porlland  7.~)  cts.  to  $t  per  bo.'C. 
Porincrly  immense  aninuuls  of  Applc.'^  wereslii|iped 
to  San  Francisco. 

I  have  known  si.\  thousand  boxes  to  be  shipped 
on  one  steamer.  Of  lat(!  j'ears  the  trade  has  fallen 
off  somewhat,  and  now  only  the  best  winter  fruit  i.s 
sent  to  that  market.  A  considerable  trade  is  d(nie 
to  Viclciria,  B.  C,  and  the  towns  on  Puget  Sound. 
Large  i|uanlitic's  of  Apples  are  also  shipped  to 
Idaho  and  Eastern  W.  'I\  In  the  interior  <if  the 
State  large  amounts  are  dried,  lrans|)(n1alion  being 
too  expensive  to  market  them  in  the  green  state. 

LIST  OP  APPLES  FOR  OREGON. 

A  list  of  twelve  varieties  of  fall  and  winter  Ap- 
ples was  agreed  upon  and  recommended  by  the 
Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society  at  their  winter 
meeting,  as  the  best  fr)r  general  cultivation  in  this 
State.  The  kinds  agreed  upon  are  llambo,  Fall 
Pippin.  Gravenstein,  Blue  Pearmain,  Northern  Spy, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Winesap,  Ortley,  Swaar,  Esopus 
Spilzenberg,  Red  Cheek  Pippin,  and  Yellow  New- 
town Pippin.  Of  these,  the  Red  Cheek  and  New- 
town Pippin  received  the  unanimous  vote  ol  the 
Society.  The  Roxbury  Russet  is  one  of  the  best 
apples  we  have,  but  the  tree  is  one  of  the  worst 
never  lasting  but  a  few  years.  The  Winesap  is  one 
of  the  best  trees,  but  the  fiuit  is  rather  too  small  for 
our  market.  The  Apple  tree  cannot  be  considered 
healthy  or  long-lived  in  the  Willamette  valley. 
Why,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  tell ;  but  the  trees 
bear  so  young  and  so  abundantly,  and  arc  so  cheap- 
ly iiropagated,  that  apples  will  always  be  as  cheap 
and  plentiful  as  anywhere.  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
first  worm  in  an  apple  in  Oregon.  In  size,  quality 
and  keeping  properties,  our  apples  are  unexcelled. 

CLIM.VTE   AND    MARKETS. 

Yearling  apple  trees  sell  at  the  nurseries  at  from 
seven  to  ten  cents,  but  a  great  many  fruit  growers 
raise  their  own  trees.  I  have  never  knowu  the  ap- 
ple crop  to  fail  entirely  in  this  valley;  on  the  level 
prairies,  however,  the  crop  is  more  likel}'  to  be  des- 
troyed by  frost  than  on  the  rolling  and  hilly  lands, 
the  dry,  timbered  portions  being  surer  and  best 
adapted  in  every  way  for  growing  the  apple.  It  is 
astonishing  how  j'oung  the  apple  tree  bears  in  this 
country.  They  frequently  bear  at  four  years  old. 
I  have  an  orchard,  root  grafted  four  years  ago  this 
winter,  and  many  of  the  trees  are  full  of  fruit  buds. 
Probably  no  country  presents  a  more  inviting  field 
to  the  fruit  grower  than  Oregon.     The  ease  with 


which  the  trees  are  propagated  and  grown,  their 
early  and  constant  bearing,  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  fruit,  all  combine  to  make  the  business  a  pleas- 
ant one.  Our  markets  will  no  doubt  improve  year 
by  year,  as  the  great  Norllicru  Pacific  Rail  Rotid 
approaches  completion,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  pas.ses  becomes  settled,  and  when  lines  ol 
st(!amers  open  to  us  the  markets  o(  Asia.  TIh'U 
our  climate  is  so  mild  and  uniform.  Even  now,  in 
mid-winter,  a  grand  chorus  of  frogs  greets  the  ear, 
and  today  I  noticed  pink.s  in  our  garden  just  com- 
ing into  bloom.  Our  Fig  trees  in  the  open  air  have 
needed  no  protection.  True,  our  winters  are  not 
always  tluis  mild,  jnit  on  an  average,  they  are.  I 
know  a  bearing  Fig  tree  twelve  j'ears  old  which 
has  never  been  injured  by  the  winters,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  protected  in  the  least.  Our  lands  are 
new,  rich  and  cheap  Facilities  for  Iranspmtation 
constantly  improving.     More  anon. 

Osia-go,  Onyon,  Fth.  4,  1871. 

The  above  interesting  notr's  were  received  too 
late  for  ]\I:irch  No.,  and  inndvertently  ouutt.ed  in 
making  up  April  No. 


"Should  Trees  be  Pruned?" 

BY   F.    R.    R.,   CLEVELAND,    niiro. 

En  PoM()LO(iisT:  I  notice  your  Associate  Edit- 
or is  following  Mr.  IIovej''s  footsteps  in  the  advis- 
ing of  no  pruning  at  transplanting;  and  if  he  has 
iu)t  carefully  read  the  discussions  between  Mr. 
Downing  and  Mr.  Ilovoy  some  years  since  on  this 
point,  it  may  not  hurt  him  to  do  so.  In  a  practice 
of  thirtj'  years,  I  have  experimented  some  myself, 
watched  others  more,  and  confess  that  to-day  I 
hnow  nothing.  I  have  my  impress  of  what  is  best, 
but  he  who  as  physician  for  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  attempts  to  assume  definite  knowledge  to  suit 
all  cases,  I  have  learned  to  know  has  got  yet  one 
more  lesson  to  learn. 

Years  since,  I  became  satisfied  that  no  line  of 
practice  could  any  more  be  laid  down  I)y  line  and 
rule  in  Horticulture  than  in  Medicine;  each  indi- 
vidual life  needing  for  its  care  a  distinct  and 
separate  prescription ;  so  that  while  wc  may  give  a 
general  prescription  of  how  to  prune,  or  how  to 
manure  a  variety  of  vine  or  tree,  without  seeing 
the  patient  we  can  do  nothing  reliably,  and  then 
not  without  having  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
same  disease,  aud  general  character  of  the  patient. 

I  have  been  with  those  who  claimed  knowledge 
and  have  learned  that  not  one  in  fifty  did  know 
their  subject;  and  in  the  matter  of  pomological 
nomenclature,  I  hesitate  not  to  .say  that  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  those  who  assume  knowledge  of  a 
variety  at  first  siijht,  arc  oftener  in  error  than  in 
correctness. 
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Tallman's  Street  ou  the  Sonlard. 

By  Charles  Waters,  Springville,  Wis. 

Ed.  Pomologist:  I  have  some  Tallman  trees 
budded  on  the  Soulard  Crab  five  years  ago,  three 
fourths  of  which  now  show  fruit  buds.  They  were 
budded  on  two  year  old  stocks  from  the  graft,  and 
about  oue  foot  from  the  ground.  These  trees  are  as 
healthy  and  vigorous  as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  while 
nine  tenths  of  Tallman  throughout  this  part  of  Wis- 
consin were  either  killed  or  seriously  injured  iu  the 
fall  of  1869,  by  bark  bursting  at  the  ground.  It  was 
so  also  in  the  southern  part  of  Minnesota.  The 
great  drawback  on  the  Tallman  in  this  region,  is 
bark  bursting  at  the  collar,  but  which  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  budding  on  the  Soulard.  I  have  tried  other 
sorts  on  the  Soulard  which  do  not  stand  well  root 
grafted,  with  eiiually  satisfictory  results.  From  my 
experience  so  far,  I  feel  assured  that  trees  made  by 
budding  on  the  Soulard  will  fruit  earlier  than  on 
any  other  stock.  I  liave  tried  the  Soulard  for  top 
grafting  but  think  budding  much  more  preferable. 
I  have  never  known  a  Soulard  tree  to  bark  burst  at 
the  collar,  which  is  more  than  I  can  saj'  for  either 
the  Transcendent  or  the  Hislop,  for  I  have  known 
both  badly  injured,  and  others  killed  outright.  I 
think  the  Soulard  very  valuable  as  a  stock  for  work- 
ing many  of  our  half  hardy  sorts. 


Gron^Ing;  of  the  Aluiond. 

A  record  of  the  growth  of  an  almond  stock, 
reported  by  the  editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Cali- 
fornia) Press,  illustrates  the  adaptability  of  that 
favored  region  to  the  production  of  this  valuable 
fruit.  Early  in  18G9  lie  made  several  grafts,  all  of 
which  are  now  promising.  One  of  these,  a  termi- 
nal bud  of  the  Lauguedoc  variety,  made  February 
23,  was  measured  three  months  afterward,  when  the 
new  stock  above  the  old  wood  was  found  to  be  an 
inch  and  a  half  iu  circumference  and  three  feet 
high,  with  six  or  eight  branches  averaging  eighteen 
inclies  in  length.  On  the  23d  of  March  last,  exactly 
two  years  and  one  mouth  from  the  date  of  grafting, 
the  tree  measured  nine  and  three-fourths  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  ground,  and  was  ten  and  a  half 
feet  high,  with  twenty  flourishing  branches  within 
fcmr  feet  of  the  ground,  and  over  thirty  in  all. 

Upon  the  subject  of  almond  culture  the  Maryland 
Farmer  saj's:  "There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  cidture  of  the  almond  should  not  be  pursued  to 
a  profitable  extent  in  the  warm  and  favorable  cli- 
mate of  some  of  the  Southern  States.  It  so  strongly 
resembles  the  peach  tree  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish it  by  the  leaves  and  wood  only.  The  chief 
distinction  between  the  two  in  our  gardens  lies  in 
the  fruit,  which,  in  the  almond,  con.'jists  of  little 
more  than  a  stone  covered  with  a  thick,  dry,  woolly 
skin,  while  the  peach  has  iu  addition  a  rich  and 
luscious  flesh. 


The  almond  thrives  best  in  a  warm,  dry  soil,  and 
its  general  cultivation  in  this  country  is  precisely 
like  that  of  the  peach. 

The  Common  Almond,  the  Hard  Shell,  Sweet 
Almond,  and  the  Bitter  Almond  are  hardy  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  and  bear  tolerable  crops  w  ith 
out  care.  The  Soft  Shell  or  Ladies'  Almond  is  the 
finest  of  all  the  varieties;  it  is  the  very  variety- 
common  in  the  shops  of  the  confectioners.  These 
can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  nurseries.' 


Pear  Blight—Another  Theory. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Neic-Torker  says: 
"  There  may  be  something  in  my  views  relative 
to  the  necessity  of  pruning  away  all  second  or 
late  autumn  grown  shoots  on  the  pear  or  apple. 
Judging  from  many  years  of  observation,  I  know 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  the  practice,  and  I  strongly 
believe  there  is  bsneflt,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  in 
itself  safeguard,  in  the  prevention  of  one  class  of 
blight. 

My  view  is  that  the  late  autumn  growth  never, 
or  rarely,  fully  ripens  to  perfection ;  and  that  the 
frosts  of  winter  burst  and  destroy  more  or  less  of 
the  natural  tissue  and  channels  of  circulation,  leav- 
ing the  sap  poisoned  by  slow  decay;  and  as  soon 
as  vegetation  comes  in  the  spring,  and  the  leaf  is 
grown,  so  that  a  return  of  sap  towards  the  root  is 
formed,  with  that  flows  more  or  less  poisonous  sap, 
many  times  leaving  traces  on  its  way  that  soou 
increase  with  warmth  and  circulation  until  they 
exhibit  fully  to  the  common  observer  iu  blackened 
branch  and  browned  foliage." 


The  Cultivation  of  the  Quince. 

Of  all  our  fruit  trees  there  is  scarcely  any  so  eas- 
ily grown  as  the  quince,  and  very  few  persons  pay 
it  the  least  regard,  more  than  to  place  it  in  some, 
unfrequented  spot  where  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
coinplet('  neglect,  where  choked  with  grass,  and 
incumbered  with  weeds  it  makes  a  slow  and  mossy 
growth,  and  generally  yields  an  annual  crop  of 
fruit,  though  the  quality  is  often  poor  indeed,  for 
like  any  other  product  of  the  soil,  it  rec{uires  care 
and  cultivation  to  perfect  its  fruit,  but  never  to  my 
knowledge  has  this  tree  when  properly  cultivated, 
pruned  and  annually  fertilized,  as  all  fruit  growers 
con.sider  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pear, 
failed  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  verj'  superior 
quality. 

Public  opinion  needs  to  be  changed  in  regard  to 
the  quince.  It  delights  in  a  somewhat  moist  soil, 
as  most  fruit  trees  do,  and  for  this  reason  is  often 
planted  where  the  ground  is  constantly  wet,  which 
is  a  decided  mistake.  Anj'  deep,  rich  soil  annually 
mulched  with  three  or  four  inches  of  leaves,  straw 
or  coarse  litter,  will  be  found  snflieieutly  moist  for 
the  quince,  and  the  best  of  care  will  bring  about 
astonishing  results  with  this  much  neglected  fruit. 
—  Cor.  DutcTtesx  Faiiner. 
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Horticultural  Notes  Troiu  tlie  College  Farm. 

By  E.  C.  Bessv,  April  IS.  1S71. 

Ed.  Pomologist  :  This  is  emphatically  our  busy 
season,  for  with  the  inside  work  of  getting  classes 
under  full  hcadwaj',  and  the  outside  work  of  plow- 
ing sowing,  planting,  etc.,  we  find  that  each  day 
has  more  than  enough  to  keep  us  busy.  In  the 
garden  we  have  been  planting  potatoe-s,  beets,  car- 
rots, lettuce,  etc.,  for  the  earlier  crops,  and  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  the  later  sowings. 

HOW   WE    GROW   A8PAK.4GUS. 

We  have  been  engaged  during  a  portion  of  the 
time  in  making  an  asparagus  bed.  As  this  is  a 
much  neglected  plant  in  most  farmers'  gardens, 
allow  me  to  tell  how  we  have  prepared  the  bed  at 
less  expense  than  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  nec- 
cssarj'.  A  year  ago  we  manured  tlie  ground  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  twcn(y  loads  per 
acre  with  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure.  Plowed 
up  and  planted  to  peas  —  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
in  the  fall  i)lowed  and  subsoilcd  as  deep  as  the  sub- 
soiler  could  be  run.  This  spring  covered  tlie  whole 
surface  witli  fine  manure,  re-plowed  and  subsoiled 
again,  gaining  in  depth  several  inches  above  the 
plowing  of  last  fall.  After  leveling  down,  laid  off 
the  ground  into  beds  six  feet  wide  and  planted 
three  rows  of  asparagus  on  eadli,  putting  the  outside 
rows  one  foot  from  the  edge,  with  the  third  in  the 
center,  making  the  rows  two  feet  apart.  Set  the 
plants  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  apart,  at  a 
depth  of  from  two-and-a-half  to  four  inches.  Used 
two  year  old  plants,  of  the  Giant  Purple  Top  varie- 
ty. Have  been  adding  to  our  rhubarb  bed  also, 
intending  by  next  year  to  have  enougli  to  supply 
the  demands  made  by  the  boarding  hall. 

In  the  Small  Fruit  Department  large  and  impor- 
tant additions  are  being  made.  The  strawberry  list 
has  been  enlarged,  and  the  raspberries  have  had 
several  thou.sand  added  to  tlieir  numbers.  Prof 
Mathews,  who  has  charge  of  this  department,  is  also 
making  a  beginning  for  a  nursery  by  planting  quite 
a  quantity  of  apple  .seed.  He  is  also  making  addi- 
tions to  the  orchard  and  vineyard. 

On  the  farm  some  important  experiments  have 
been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  testing  a  large 


number  of  grasses  and  grains.  The  grasses  number 
above  twenty-five,  and  include  some  not  often  seen 
in  cultivation. 

The  Institution  has  this  spring  secured  for  its 
several  departments  quite  a  number  of  valuable 
seeds  and  plants  from  nurserymen  and  gardeners  in 
the  State.  The  plan  of  sending  plants  to  the  Col- 
lege is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and  one  which  will 
perhaps  be  productive  of  as  much  good  as  any  other 
that  could  be  suggested.  Aside  from  the  direct 
benefit  which  the  individuals  sending  would  derive 
from  the  publicity  given  to  their  plants,  the  State 
as  a  whole  would  realize  a  large  profit  from  having 
its  young  men  and  women  taught  by  actual  exper- 
iment what  varieties  are  best  and  most  profitable. 

I  wisli,  Mr.  Editor,  j'ou  could  impress  upon  your 
horticultural  friends  the  fact  tliat  they  have  duties 
relating  to  the  College  to  perform,  as  well  as  those 
of  us  who  are  in  more  Immediate  charge  of  its 
departments.  If  the  College  must  bvy  every  plant 
it  tries,  it  will  be  a  heavy  tax  upori  its  finances,  and 
many  things  would  have  to  be  passed  by  for  a  year 
or  two  that  we  might  be  testing  upon  our  ground 
as  well  as  not,  if  the  owners  would  but  .send  us 
samples. 

.  Celery.— Nenr  Mode  of  Cultivation. 


The  old-fsishioned  way  of  cultivating  celery  in 
trenches  dug  deep  with  the  spade  has  been  aban- 
doned by  the  market  gardeners  and  is  now  consid- 
ered a  useless  expense.  It  is  found  to  do  much  bet- 
ter grown  on  the  surface,  makins  a  quicker  and  a 
greater  growth,  on  which  the  quality  so  much 
depends,  and  the  labor  of  digging  the  trenches  is 
.saved.  We  hope,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  more 
easy  to  grow  it,  and  that  it  will  come  into  more 
common  use. 

Celery  does  best  on  a  deep,  rich  loam.  If  the 
land  is  not  sufficiently  rich,  apply  old  and  well  rot- 
ted manure.  It  may  be  sown  fruni  tlie  20th  of  June 
to  the  1st  of  August,  or  even  later,  according  to  the 
object  in  view.  "Planted  about  the  middle  of  July, 
it  'would  be  large  enough  to  "blanch"  by  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  and  be  ready  to  use  about  the  1st  of 
November.  It  has  always  been  regarded  as  an 
expensive  and  troublesome  plant  to  raise,  but  it  is  a 
great  luxury. — Mws.  Plowman. 
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PAMPAS  GRASS.— '/,(/'«'■""''■ 


Ornamental  Grasses. 


Among  the  ornamental  grasses,  there  are  two 
truly  magnificent.  Oyneruim  (Pampas  Grass)  is 
the  most  stately  and  graceful  growing  species  of 
grass  known.  It  is  indigenous  to  South  America, 
and  on  its  native  plain  even  rivals  the  bamboo  in 
stature  —  attaining  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  lieight.  In 
this  latitude  it  grows  to  a  iicight  of  .six  to  eight  feet. 
It  is  a  half-hardy  perennial  here,  and  slioiild  1k^  pro- 
tected in  winter  by  removal  to  a  cellar  or  cold 
frame.  It  may  be  lifted  in  the  full  and  set  into  a 
cellar  with  very  little  trouble,  and  returned  to  the 
open  ground  in  spring.  Its  transfer  fall  and  spring 
will  well  repay  the  trouble,  for  it  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful object  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  front  yard, 
with  its  long,  graceful,  silvery  plumes  bending  to 
the  slightest  breeze. 

Impekiata  is  another  magnificent  hardy  gi'ass, 
quite  recently  introduced  from  Amoor,  witli  gr;ice- 
fully  curved  foliage,  forming  a  fine  bush  about 
three  feet  high,  throwing  out   uuincrous  flower- 


spikes  about  five  feet  in  height,  bearing  glittering 
silvery  plume.s  of  flowers,  eztremely  pretty.  The 
leaves  are  lively  green,  with  a  broad,  silvery  line 
down  the  middle;  and  the  habit  and  bearing  of  the 
plant  are  quite  as  handsome. 

For  the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  Pampas 
Grass,  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Washburn  &  Co., 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Boston,  from  whom  pack- 
ages of  seed  of  either  of  these  grasses  may  be 
olitained  for  twenty-five  cents  each. 


Watering  Plants  with  Hot  Water.  —  It  has 
lately  been  shown  by  careful  experiment,  that  sick- 
ly potted  plants,  even  some  that  have  almost  died 
out,  can  be  greatly  benefitted,  and  sometimes,  in- 
deed, entirely  restored  to  vigor,  by  applying  warm 
water  to  them  instead  of  cold.  In  certain  cases, 
oleanders  that  have  never  bloomed,  or  did  so  only 
imperfectly,  after  being  treated  with  lukewarm 
water,  increasing  the  temperature  gradually  from 
150  degrees  up  to  170  degrees  Fahrenheit,  produced 
the  most  magnificent  luxuriance  of  bloom. 
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Market  -  Gardening  In  tUe   Country. 

The  census  often  shows  the  drift  of  farm -life 
more  accurately  than  any  partial  ohservation,  how- 
ever minute.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  returns 
already  examined,  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  live  stocli  in  the  New  Euirland  and  Mid- 
dle States  during  the  past  decade,  and  likewise  a 
decrease  in  tlie  3'ield  of  staple  grains,  while  there 
will  he  shown  a  large  increase  in  the  crops  of  veg- 
etahles  and  in  garden  products.  This  shows  pretty 
conclusively  that  grain  farming  and  live  stock 
raising  do  not  pay  so  well  as  some  other  branches 
of  farming.  The  city  and  village  population  has 
increased,  and  the  farmers  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  these  large  towns  arc  turning  their  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  supplying  their  dail)-  wants. 
They  can  sell  potatoes  and  turnips  everj'  day  in  the 
year,  if  they  have  them,  and  garden  products  all 
through  the  summer  and  fall.  There  is,  however, 
a  brisk  demand  for  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  calves, 
lambs,  and  swine,  and  they  very  properly  raise 
what  the  market  demands.  —  Monthly  Ag.  Report. 


Mushrooms. — Great  numbers  of  Mushrooms  are 
finding  their  way  into  the  markets  in  this  city. 
One  firm  in  the  Pacific  Market  reports  an  average 
receipt  of  forty  boxes  per  day,  aggregating  fully 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  increasing  demand 
for  this  delicacy  has  induced  a  gentleman  of  Ala- 
meda to  enter  largely  upon  their  cultivation. — The 
most  of  those  now  gathered  are  collected  from  the 
fields,  by  Chinamen.  The  cultivated  article  is 
much  preferable  to  that  which  grows  spontaneous- 
ly. Great  care  sh(juld  lie  employed  by  those  who 
are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  to  avoid 
mistaking  them  for  poisonous  toad-stools.  As  a 
warning  in  this  direction,  we  may  mention  the  fact 
that  a  little  son  of  Mr.  Basset,  of  Oakland,  lately 
went  to  gather  some  mushrooms,  and  mistaking 
toad-stools  for  the  delicate  esculents  he  was  seeking, 
eating  them,  was  poisoned  and  died  from  the 
cflects. — Pacific  (Gal.)  Rural  Press. 


liennlngs'  TVIilte  Straivbcrry. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Iloriiculturisi  sa3fs: — If 
there  be  a  Seckel  or  a  Delaware  among  strawber- 
ries, this  is  it.  I  have  seen  it  often  compared  with 
a  dozen  of  the  leading  varieties,  but  never  heard 
but  one  opinion,  viz  :  'This,  for  exquisite  flavor,  is 
unsurpassed.'  It  is  a  moderate  sized  berry,  not  re- 
markably even  in  growth,  nor  a  very  productive 
bearer.  It  is,  however,  not  a  poor  bearer,  nor  by 
any  means  small  in  size.  Its  color  is  a  delicate 
blushed  white,  a  sort  of  fleshy  pink  on  the  sunny 
side.  The  plant  needs  carefid  culture,  but  is  a  ram- 
pant grower,  spreading  as  rajiidly  as  any  of  the  red 
varieties. 


Tlie  Tnrnlp  Fly. 

Those  who  do  much  in  growing  the  turnip,  ex- 
perience more  or  less  inconvenience  from  the  fly 
upon  the  young  plants.  An  English  farmer  says. 
"  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  on  sowing  turnips,  I 
provide,  readj'  slaked,  one  ton  of  lime  per  acre.  As 
soon  as  the  iihints  appear  the  lime  is  spread  from  a 
cart  over  the  young  i)lants  in  the  rows.  In  hot  sea- 
sons the  plants  have  hud  rough  usage  from  their 
tormentors,  but  sutticient  plants  escape.  I  never 
missed  a  crop,  nor  have  I  had  to  sow  a  second  time. 
The  lime  must  be  put  on  dry,  and  on  a  warm  or  hot 
and  dry  day ;  for  if  any  dew  or  moisture  be  upon 
the  plants  they  will  be  destroyed.  The  lime  must 
be  ready  to  |)ut  on  the  moment  the  mischief  begins, 
for  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  a  hot  season  the  fly 
can  ruin  any  crop;  it  is  no  use  then  going  for  the 
lime." 

The  Tuberose. — A  successful  florist  gives  the 
Covntry  Oe/itlnnioi  the  following  mode  which  he 
adopts  for  this  bulbous  plant.  He  says ;  "  Take  the 
flowering  bulbs  and  break  oflf  all  the  offsets — do  not 
leave  one;  put  them  in  a  light  friable  loam,  with  a 
liberal  mixture  of  leaf-mold  and  well  rotted  cow 
manure.  In  case  of  drought,  give  them  plenty  of 
water,  and  the  work  is  done — and  yon  will  soon  be 
amply  rewarded  by  delicious  perfumes.  There  is 
nothing  in  my  garden  does  better  with  this  man- 
agement, or  gives  me  less  trouble." 


Horse  Radish  for  Animals.  An  exchange  says 
horse  radish  is  an  excellent  condiment  to  mix  with 
the  food  of  cows,  to  give  them  an  appetite,  and 
make  them  sleek  and  thrifty.  It  should  be  fed  free- 
ly to  all  animals  that  are  not  well,  and  it  will  be  of 
great  .service  to  working  oxen  troubled  with  heat. 
If  given  to  cows  in  doses  of  a  pint  a  day,  mixed 
with  potatoes  or  bran,  it  will  prevent  or  relieve 
cows  of  the  disease  called  cake  in  the  bag.  Few 
animals  refuse  to  eat  it,  and  some  will  eat  greedily, 
as  much  as  half  a  peck  at  a  time.  So  says  a  float- 
ing paragraph. 


CuBRANTS. — In  the  last  report  on  the  Fruit  Crop, 
the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  say  that  of  currants,  "  Le  Versail- 
lai.se  has  uniformly  taken  the  lirst  prize,  and  is  first 
on  the  the  list.  Red  and  White  Dutch  are  still 
standard  kinds." 


Bedding  Plants.  In  making  up  a  list  of  bed- 
ding plants  the  following  can  scarcely  be  bettered. 
Scarlet  or  Horseshoe  Geranium,  Verbenas,  Scarlet 
Salvias,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  Coleus,  Cupheas  or 
Cigar  Plants,  Tropeolum  or  Nasturtiums,  Fuchsias 
for  shady  situations,  Vincas  of  sorts  or  Perrywiuk- 
le,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alissum,  Canditufft  Cannas, 
and  Lautanas. 
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The  Banana  :  —  Buis's  American  Flower  Direc- 
tory says:  "We  especially  recommend  the  in- 
creased cultivation  of  the  Dwarf  species.  Cav- 
endishii  and  Dacca,— which  can  be  very  success- 
fully grown  and  fruited  in  tubs,  as  they  grow  only 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  can  so  easily  be 
removed  to  the  cellar,  stable  or  other  out  buildings 
for  protection  during  winter.  AVith  this  treatment, 
we  have  seen  them  bearing  excellent  fruit  as  far 
north  as  Memphis,  and  even  Cincinnati." 

Radishes.— The  radish  ought  to  be  grown  in 
every  garden,  and  found  on  every  farmer's  table. 
It  is  one  of  those  few  things  that  are  indispensable 
in  every  well  regulated  family,  for  it  is  healthful,  as 
well  as  palateable. 

The  radish  likes  a  deep,  light,  rich  soil.  Its  per- 
fection depends  upon  its  rapid  growth.  If  it  grows 
slowly  it  is  apt  to  be  tough  and  stringy.  Give  it  a 
warm  and  rich  soil,  therefore,  and  force  it  ahead  by 
stimulating  manures. 

The  CATjLrPLOWER. —  To  attain  the  best  success 
with  this  delicious  vegetable  it  must  have  a  cool, 
moist,  rich  soil.  If  grown  on  a  dry,  sandy  loam,  to 
produce  good  heads  the  soil  must  not  only  be  made 
rich,  but  the  plant  mulched,  to  keep  the  ground 
cool,  and  to  retain  all  the  moisture  possible. 


Mildew  on  Roses. —  A  correspondent  of  the 
Cottage  Qardsner  gives  the  following  cure  for  mil- 
dew on  roses :  Rub  down  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water 
one  pound  of  soft  soap ;  with  the  solution  syringe 
the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
mildew  will  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 


Repelling  Insects. — For  repelling  insects,  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  recommends  a  dry  mixture  of 
four  parts  of  road  dust,  two  parts  of  powdered 
tobacco,  of  any  kind,  and  one  of  sulphur  —  to  be 
dusted  by  hand  over  the  plants,  after  sprinkling 
them  with  water. 


No  Fragrance,  Fruit  or  Song. — The  rose  of 
Florida,  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers,  emits  no 
fragrance;  the  bird  of  Paradise,  the  most  beautiful 
of  birds,  gives  no  song ;  the  cypress  of  Greece,  tlie 
finest  of  trees,  yields  no  fruit. 


Growth  of  the  Pepper  Tree. — In  Los  Angeles 
there  is  a  pepper  tree  grown  from  a  seed  planted 
three  years  ago,  the  trunk  of  which  measures  over 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 


Large  Onion  Yield. —  Last  season  Mr.  W.  P. 
Watson,  of  Multonomah  county,  Oregon,  raised  a 
patch  of  onions  on  Beaver  Dam  land,  which  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  1.100  bushels  per  acre. 


Planting  Forests  in  Maine. —  The  Maine  peo- 
ple are  talking  about  sowing  the  seeds  of  forest 
trees  for  lumber,  and  especially  of  the  white  pine. 
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I^^Send  in  the  Insects.— Dr.  E.  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Entomology  for  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  would  take  it  as  a  favor  to  be  furnished  with  specimens 
of  insects  from  the  various  localities  of  the  State,  by  mail 
during  this  year.  Those  sending  will  please  state  all  they 
know  concerning  the  habits  of  the  insects  sent;  what  they 
are  found  feeding  on,  etc. 


The  Canker  "Worm, 

Anesopteryx  Vernata.  This  insect,  which  of  all 
others,  is  perhaps  the  most  destructive  among 
apple  trees,  exists  in  quite  a  number  of  localities  in 
the  West.  Hence  its  natural  history  should  be 
familliar  to  every  orchardist. 

The  A.  Vernata  generally  makes  its  appearance 
in  early  spring,  about  the  middle  of  March,  some 
times  earlier  and  sometimes  later,  depending  on  the 
early  or  late  warm  temperature  of  the  season.  But 
while  it  has  a  general  time  for  appearing  in  its  per- 
fected insect  form,  there  are  with  it  variations  from 
this  general  rule— as  a  few  come  out  late  in  the  foil 
and  of  warm  days  during  the  winter.  Open,  mild 
winters  being  very  favorable  to  the  variations  from 
the  general  rule. 

The  annexed 
cut,  (fig.  1)  here 
given  represents 
the  female  moth 
in  every  partic- 
ular natural. 

FIG.  1.  FIG.  3. 

She  is  wingless,  and  cannot  fly,  hence  her  only 
mode  of  locomotion  is  to  creep — which  she  instinct- 
ively does  to  the  nearest  tree,  on  which  she  in  due 
time  deposits  her  eggs. 

The  male  moth  is  a  four  winged,  ash  colored 
insect,  with  a  body  much  smaller  than  the  female. 
It  is  very  active,  and  may  be  seen  fluttering  around 
the  whereabouts  of  the  female,  and  from  cluster  to 
cluster  of  her  eggs.  His  natural  size  and  figure  is 
here  given  in  the  annexed  cut,  (fig.  2.) 

The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  clusters  of  f/om 
sixty  to  a  hundred  in  a  place,  in  rows,  on  their 
ends,  and  firmly  glues  them  together,  and  to  the 
bark,  with  a  grayish  varnish,  which  eflfectually 
keeps  them  from  being  injured  by  moisture. 

"  They  appear  as  shown  in  this  cut,  a 
little  cluster  of  the  natural  size  on  the 
bark,  and  a  few  magnified.  These  clus- 
ters are  usually  found  in  the  forks  of  ' 
small  bi'anches,  or  close  to  the  young 
twigs." 

In  a  short  tiuu-  both  the  male  (3)  and  female  (1) 
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moths  die.  The  eggs  hatch  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  may,  soon  after  the  j'oung  worms  start 
and  grow,  on  which  the  young  larvje  (worms)  may 
be  found  feeding.  The  canker  worm  is  a  span  or, 
measuring  worm,  and  when  full  grown  resembles 
^^  the    figure   given    in 

^fB^  3.)     When  full  grown 

which  takes  |)lace  in 

FIG.  4.  FIG.  3. 

about  four  weeks  from  hatching,  the  larvoe  either 
creep  down  the  bod^-s  of  the  trees,  or  swing  them- 
selves to  the  ground  by  their  threads,  and  go  under 
the  ground  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state,  which  occurs 
in  a  day  or  two  after  they  have  buried  tliemselves, 
and  formed,  each  of  them,  a  cell  resembling  the  fig- 
ure here  given  in  the  annexed  cut,  (fig.  4.) 

The  food  most  preferred  by  the  canker  worm  is 
the  foliage  of  the  apple  tree,  it  is  not  however  con- 
fined to  the  apple  alone,  but  feeds  on  elm,  and  has 
been  found  eating  the  leaves  of  the  plumb,  cherry 
and  basswood,  occasionally. 

As  for  a  remedy,  we  need  not  speak  in  this  con- 
nection, as  two  very  complete  articles  appear  in  the 
current  volume,  upon  the  subject — one  in  the  March 
No.,  and  the  other  in  the  present  one. 


Value  of  Honer-bees  in  Fruit  Culture. 

Honey  and  wax  have  ever  been  two  most  u.seful 
articles  in  domestic  economy,  and  from  the  earliest 
times  the  honey-bee  has  been  the  companion  of 
man.  What  an  addition  to  a  farmer's  hou.se  is  a  bee 
hive  nestling  among  the  apple  trees  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  bu.sy  inhabitants,  some  settling  about  the 
door,  or  flying  lightly  above  the  roof,  others  darting 
off  in  new  supplies  of  food,  and  still  others  return- 
ing on  laboring  wings  laden  down  with  their  "  bas- 
kets "  filled  with  crude  pollen.  What  a  scene  of 
industry  and  system  is  bee  life !  This  is  an  every 
day  picture.  But  honey  and  wax  are  not  indispen- 
sable. The  hunting  of  the  sperm  whale  and  the 
discovery  of  petroleum  have  done  away  with  the 
need  of  wax,  and  the  sugar  cane  and  beets  give 
sweets  in  new  and  convenient  forms.  What  use, 
then,  is  the  bee?  your  readers  will  ask.  The  answer 
will  recur  to  but  a  few.  The  grand  use  in  nature  of 
the  bee  is  the  securing  to  the  farmer  or  fruit  raiser 
a  good  crop  and  the  permanence  of  the  best  varie- 
ties of  fruit. 

Gardeners  have  always  known  that  bees  fertilize 
squash,  melon  and  cucumber  flowers  by  conveying 
the  pollen  from  (me  plant  to  another,  thus  insuring 
not  only  the  comiileto  fertilization  of  the  seed  by 
the  male  pollen  and  thus  improving  the  fruit,  but 
actually  causing  the  production  of  more  squashes, 
melons  and  cucumbers,  by  causing  certain  flowers 
to  set,  that  would  otherwise  have  dropped  to  the 
ground  sterile  and  useless. 


This  has  been  proved  by  fertilizing  the  flowers  by 
hand  ;  a  very  large,  indeed  an  unnaturally  abun- 
dant crop  being  thus  obtained.  It  has  been  noticed 
by  a  few,  though  the  many  have  not  appreciated 
the  fact,  that  fruit  trees  are  more  productive  when 
a  swarm  of  bees  is  placed  among  them,  for  when  the 
bees  have  been  removed  by  disease  or  other  means 
the  fruit  crop  lias  diminished. 

On  this  subject  I  wrote  as  follows  to  a  correspon- 
dent in  the  "American  Naturalist,"  a  monthly  illus- 
trated niiigazine  of  natural  history,  published  by  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  at  Salem,  Mass. 

"  In  answer  to  the  quest  ion  of  J.  J.  Gould,  (Wen- 
ham,  Mass.)  whether  bees  are  any  way  injurious  to 
fruit,  or  lessen  the  quantity  or  qualitj',  I  would 
reply  that  all  the  evidence  given  by  botauists  and 
zoologists,  who  have  specially  studied  the  subject, 
.shows  that  bees  improve  the  quality  and  tend  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  the  fruit.  They  aid  in  the 
fertilization  of  the  flowers,  thus  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  sterile  flowers,  and  by  more  thorough- 
ly fertilizing  flowers  already  perfect,  render  the  pro- 
duction of  sound  and  well  developed  fruit  more 
sure. 

Many  botanists  think  if  it  were  not  for  bees  and 
other  insects  (such  as  certain  two  winged  flies, 
moths,  wasps,  etc.,)  many  plants  would  not  fruit  at 
all.  This  whole  subject  of  the  great  ogice  of  bees 
and  other  insects  perform  in  the  fertilization  of 
plants  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  May,  July  and 
October  (1867)  numbers  of  the  "  American  Natural- 
ist," and  by  Prof  Asa  Gray,  in  the  "American  Agri- 
culturist," beginning  in  May,  1866.  "  It  is  alleged 
that  bees  do  injury  in  some  way  by  extricating  hon- 
ey from  flowers.  What  is  the  use  in  nature  of  hon- 
ey? The  best  observers  will  tell  you  that  it  is  secre- 
ted by  the  plant  for  the  very  purpose  of  attracting 
bees  to  the  flower,  otherwise  it  is  of  no  use  to  the 
flower  or  fruit." 

This  was  written  before  Samuel  Wagner  printed 
an  article  on  the  same  subject  in  his  well  known 
and  useful  "American  Bee  Journal."  His  testimo- 
ny so  well  confirms  my  statements  made  above,  and 
is  so  important  to  fruit  raisers,  that  I  reproduce  it 
in  part :  — 

"  In  1774  Count  Anthony,  of  Torrings,  Seefield, 
in  Bavaria,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
at  Munich,  striving  to  re-introduce  bee-culture  on 
his  patrimonial  estate,  found  in  this  generally  prev- 
alent prejudice  (i.  e.,  that  the  bees  injure  the  fruit 
by  their  visits  to  the  flowers)  the  chief  obstacle  to 
success.  To  overcome  this,  he  labored  assiduously 
to  show  that  bees,  far  from  being  injurious,  were 
directly  beneficial  in  the  fructification  of  blossoms, 
— causing  the  fruit  to  set,  by  conveying  the  fertiliz- 
ing pollen  from  tree  to  tree  and  from  flower  to 
flower.  He  proved,  moreover,  by  ofiicial  family  rec- 
ords, that  a  century  earlier,  when  bees  were  kept  by 
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every  tenant  on  th»  estate,  fruit  was  abundant ; 
whereas  then,  when  only  7  kept  bees,  and  none  of 
those  had  more  than  3  colonies,  fruit  was  scarcer 
than  even  among  the  tenantry." 

At  the  Apiarian  General  Convention,  held  at 
Stuttgard,  in  Wirtemburg,  in  September,  1858,  the 
subject  of  honey-yielding  crops,  being  under  dis- 
cussion, the  celebrated  pomologist,  Prof  Lucas,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Hohenhein  Institute,  allu- 
ding to  the  prejudice,  went  on  to  say  :  — 

"  Of  more  importance,  however,  is  the  improved 
management  of  our  fruit  trees.  Here  the  interests 
of  the  horticlturist  and  the  bee  keeper  combine  and 
run  parallel.  A  judicious  pruning  of  our  fruit 
trees  will  cause  them  to  blossom  more  freely,  and 
yield  honey  more  plentifully.  I  would  urge  atten- 
tion to  this  on  those  particularly  who  are  both  fruit 
growers  and  bee  keepers.  A  careful  and  observant 
bee  keeper  at  Potsdam  writes  to  me  that  his  trees 
yield  decidedly  larger  crops  since  he  has  established 
an  apiary  in  his  orchard,  and  the  annual  crop  is  now 
more  certain  and  regular  than  before,  though  his 
trees  had  always  received  due  attention. 

Some  years  ago,  a  wealthy  lady  in  Germany 
established  a  green  house  at  considerable  cost,  and 
stocked  it  with  a  great  many  kinds  of  choice  native 
and  exotic  fruit  trees,  expecting  in  due  time  to  have 
remunerating  crops.  Time  passed  and  annually 
there  was  a  superabundance  of  blossoms,  with  only 
very  little  fruit.  Various  plans  were  devised  and 
adopted  to  bring  the  trees  to  bearing,  but  without 
success,  till  it  was  suggested  that  the  blossoms  need- 
ed fertilization,  and  that  by  means  of  bees  the  need- 
ed work  could  be  effected.  A  hive  of  busy  honey 
gatherers  was  introducen  next  season ;  the  remedy 
was  effectual — there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
producing  crops  there.  The  bees  distributed  the 
pollen,  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit  followed  natu- 
raUy." 

Prom  these  convincing  facts  we  learn  the  value 
of  the  honey-bee  to  agriculture.  Blot  them  out  and 
we  must  go  almost  entirely  without  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. Besides  being  a  source  of  prolit  for  their 
wax,  the  bee  actually  brings  to  our  doors  loads  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other  productions  of  the 
farm. — A.  8.  Packard,  of  American  Naturalist. 


The  Yellows. — The  Ad  Interim  Committee  of 
the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  caution  the  pub- 
lic against  purchasing  peach  trees,  or  planting  pits 
of  trees  grown  in  districts  where  the  "  yellows " 
exist. 


The  Cork  Oak.  —  The  Visalia,  Cal.,  Delta  says 
there  is  a  region  along  the  margin  of  the  foot- 
hills well  adapted  to  the  orange  and  cork  oak. 
A  few  specimens  of  cork  oak  have  been  planted, 
are  healthy,  and  have  made  a  growth  quite  equal 
to  that  of  our  native  live  oak. 


TO    THE    PUBLIC. 

Whereas,  the  Western  Pomologist,  published  at  Dcs 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  the  Western  Gardener,  published 
at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  have  been  consolidated, 
and  will  hereafter  appear  under  the  name  of  Po- 
mologist and  Qa/)-dener,  the  patrons  of  the  Gardener 
will  be  furnished  for  the  balance  of  the  year  (un- 
less their  subscriptions  sooner  expire)  with  the 
consolidated  paper  under  the  above  name. 

My  name  will,  for  the  time  to  come,  appear  as 
corresponding  editor.  It  is  hoped  that  every  lover 
of  horticulture  throughout  the  West,  will  consider- 
him  or  herself  as  a  special  committee  for  extend- 
the  circulation  of  a  paper  so  much  needed.  It 
should  be  on  the  table  of  every  one  who  wishes  to 
grow  fruits,  flowers,  or  market  vegetables. 

Wm.  M.  Howslet. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  April  37,  1871. 


Tbe  Pomologist  and  Gardener. 

From  the  above  announcement  it  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  patrons  of  the  Western  Gardener,  here- 
tofore published  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  under  the 
editorial  charge  of  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Howaley,  that  the 
Gardener  has  joined  hands  with  the  Western  Pomol- 
ogist. On  the  commencement  (July  No.)  of  the  last 
half  of  the  current  vol.  of  the  consolidated  paper, 
it  will  appear  under  the  name  of  Western  Pomologist 
and  Gardener. 

The  union  of  the  two  papers  has  been  made  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties  interested,  and  we 
trust  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  publishers  and  pa- 
trons. Aside  from  other  advantages  resulting  from 
the  marriage,  new  strength  is  gained  to  our  edito- 
rial corps  in  adding  thereto  the  able  pen  of  Dr. 
Howsley,  who  stands  prominent  among  the  solid 
horticulturists  of  the  West.  With  the  Gardener  also 
comes  the  good  will  and  wishes  of  its  correspond- 
ents, and  from  whom  we  may  expect  additional 
strength  to  our  already  wide  and  able  corps  of  out- 
side writers. 

Mare  Miller. 
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Notes  from  Nortlieru  loura. 

Ed  POMOLOGIST:  You  lire  woiuUriiif,'  wliul  has 
become  of  me,  as  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  liave  writ- 
ten you.  But  you  will  excuse  me  wiien  I  tell  you  I 
have  been  sick.  Si.x  long  weeks  shut  iu  doors, 
through  this  most  beautiful  season  of  the  year,  and 
how  grandly  strange  all  nature  looks,  clothed  in  her 
beautiful  green,  with  the  blos.soming  plants,  the 
blooming  fruit  tree  and  shrub,  as  it  now  bursts  upon 
me,  since  my  returning  strength  allows  me  to  get 
out  and  see  this  beauty.  (When  l.ist  I  looked  before 
all  was  gray  and  cold.)  Being  a  lover  of,  and  devo- 
tee to  pomology,  I  suppose  these  beauties  of  nature 
are  more  pleasing  to  me  than  to  many  others. 

Well,  iu  my  waiting  returning  health,  I  am  read- 
ing over  the  back  numbers  of  the  Pomologist.  I 
am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  what  the  fruit  grow- 
er here  in  Iowa  needs.  Its  editor  is  an  old  settler 
of  Iowa.  Most  of  its  corresjiondents  are  Iowa  or 
Western  men,  consequently  we  must  from  each  oth- 
er get  information  of  much  value  to  all. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Iowa  dilTersso  nuich  from 
the  whole  country  east  o{  us,  that  to  succeed  in 
fruit  raising  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  different 
modes  of  culture,  pruning,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
are  compelled  to  select  but  few  kinds  from 
the  many  that  are  grown  east ;  but  instead, 
kinds  that  nature  has  adapted  to  thi.s  high  latitude, 
rich  soil  and  dry  atuK^sphei'e.  Conse(iuently  it  is 
the  experience  of  Iowa,  of  Western  Ilorticulturists 
that  we  want  here,  aud  through  the  Po.mologist 
we  ought  and  will  receive  it.  Every  nian  owning 
and  cultivating  a  piece  of  land  should  take  it. 

The  prospects  for  fruit  up  liere  in  llie  North  part 
of  the  State  I  have  never  seen  so  flattering 
as  now.  The  past  season  was  so  dry  that 
fruit  trees  made  l)\it  little  growth  which  caused  fruit 
buds  to  form,  and  trees  are  blossoming  as  young  as 
in  any  country  I  was  (;ver  in,  not  only  so  with  the 
apple,  but  all  our  fruits.  This  ought  to  show  our 
fruit  raisers  that  it  is  a  slow  growth  (provided  the 
tree  is  not  starved)  that  brings  us  early  fruit. 

Our  part  of  the  State  is  tpiite  new,  not  very 
many  orchards  that  arc  old  enough  to  fruit,  but 
those  that  are,  now  look  so  promising  —  everything 
from  the  currant  bush  up,  that  if  we  are  favored 
as  we  usually  are  up  here,  with  no  late  frost,  our 
people  will  be  encouraged  in  Iowa  fruit  growing. 
I  think  there  will  not  be  a  single  croaker  left,  for 
we  will  have  lots  of  fruit,  and  we  will  bring  some 
of  it  to  the  State  Fair,  where  you  can  see  it.  I  think 
we  arc  not  as  liable  to  have  late  frosts  to  injure  our 
fruit  as  farther  South ;  if  so,  are  we  up  here  to  suc- 
ceed, now  we  have  found  the  "  irod  clads,"  better 
than  you  at  Des  Moines  ? 

J.    T.    MOTT. 

PoatviOe,  laica. 


Those  Impaled  Frogs.— Xlie  Butcher  Bird. 

Ed.  Pomologist.— My  observations  go  to  corrob- 
orate tlie  theory  that  the  agent  iu  spitting  those 
frogs  upon  thorns  as  described  in  your  January  No., 
is  a  bird.  We  have  been  here  but  two  seas(ms,  but 
the  bird  iu  question  being  quite  common,  I  chanced 
to  see  one  last  spring  flying  with  a  snake  perhaps  a 
fool  long.  He  pitched  into  the  top  of  a  fallen  wild 
plum  tree,  and,  hitchiug  the  reptile  near  the  head 
uiion  a  spur,  tore  off  and  swallowed  the  flesh  in  a 
.short  time.  Whenever  the  little  butcher  by  his  vig- 
orous jerks  tore  out  the  hole  made  by  the  thorn,  he 
liitched  the  carcass  on  again  in  a  twinkling,  iu  the 
most  skillful  manner.  The  backbone  only  was  left. 
Whether  the  little  epicure  had  had  his  game  spitted 
somewhere  for  a  few  days  to  produce  tenderness 
and  Hirci'tiuns,  after  the  manner  of  some  other  bi- 
ped.s,  I  am  unable  to  say  with  certainty,  but  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  repast  was  discussed,  appears 
to  favor  such  a  conclusion. 

We  frequently  see  frogs  and  snakes,  and  in  a  few 
instances  "big  l)ug.s"  have  been  noticed  impaled  up- 
on trees.  The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  robin, 
of  a  dull  blue  color,  very  pugnacious — and  rather  a 
nuisance.  Last  season  a  pair  built  a  nest  near  the 
house,  allowing  no  other  bird  w  ithin  hailing  dis- 
tance. Finally,  desirous  of  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship and  familiarity  of  the  feathered  scavengers, 
beauties  and  songsters  in  general,  we  felt  compelled 
to  shoot  the  little  samgcs,  to  efl'ect  that  end. 

We  were  soon  assisted  in  ridding  our  trees  of  en- 
emies worse  than  frogs  or  snakes;— cheered  by  the 
presence  of  delicate  forms  iu  beautiful  plumage — 
and  gladdened  by  the  happy  aud  varied  notes  of 
many  a  practiced  warbler.  Stephen  YorrNG. 

JUcchimicsvUle,  Iowa. 

<  »  .• 

PitEM.\Tui;E  Decay  op  Orchards.  —  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Yamhill  county,  (Oregon)  Farmers' Club, 
Mr.  Wni.  JIcDonald,  who  is  reported  to  have  one 
of  the  most  thrifty  aud  productive  orchards  in  the 
county,  said  that  he  gained  his  cxi)erience  in  Ken- 
tucky. There,  in  an  early  day,  as  in  Oregon,  the 
people  lost  their  orchards  by  premature  decay. 
They  had  worked  the  ground  carefully,  kept  it  free 
from  vegetation  and  pruned  with  unsparing  hand, 
but  neglected  to  manure  the  ground.  Since  then 
a  tliirerent  plan  has  beeu  adopted,  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald has  found  to  work  equally  well  in  this 
country.  He  never  plows  to  cut  off  roots  after 
the  trees  attain  much  size.  He  avoids  cutting  any 
large  lower  limbs,  as  that  invariably  results  in 
unsound  wood  in  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  and  ulti- 
mately in  decay.  He  has  a  good  crop  of  grass 
growing  in  the  orchard,  and  as  often  as  every  sec- 
ond year  treats  each  tree  to  a  bountiful  top  dress- 
ing of  barnyard  manure  or  rotted  straw.  Of  the 
success  of  this  treatment  the  orchard  itself  is  suffi- 
cient evidence. 
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Ed.  Pomologist  :  Allow  me  to  give  a  contra, 
diction  to  my  own  assertion,  in  a  late  number  of 
your  journal.  I  there  stated  that  the  peaches  were 
all  frozen  in  the  bud.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
seedling  trees,  there  being  quite  enough  of  bloom 
for  a  crop.  But  the  choice  or  budded  varieties  are 
all  gone.  On  high  grounds  there  are  a  few  choice 
ones  saved  about  Herman,  fourteen  miles  from 
here. 

The  apple  trees  are  loaded  with  Ijlossom  buds, 
and  will  be  out  in  a  week,  if  the  weather  keeps  a.s 
it  is  now. 

Who  can  say  to  a  certainty  that  Matthew's  "  No. 
13"  is  not  Rogers  No.  1  grape  ?  Prom  all  that  I  can 
learn  it  is,  as  I  have  seen  them  all,  I  believe,  and 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  one  but  No.  1  which  cor- 
responds to  that  description. 

That  asparagus  will  vary  from  the  parent  when 

seed  is  sown,  is  very  apparent,  in   my  case,    as  the 

second  year  I  could  not  tell  the  Purple  Giant  from 

Conovers  Collossol,  the  latter  for  whicli   I   paid   $1 

for  a  package  of  seed.      I  can  cut  a  good  crop  the 

third  yeaf  from  seed  sown  at  once  where  the  bed  is 

to  be. 

S.  Miller. 

Blufton,  Mo.,  Ain-il,  1,  1871. 


Wine  Making  in  Nevad.v.  —  The  Territorial 
Enterprise  of  the  12th  says:  "We  have  received 
samples  of  wine  of  various  kinds,  manufactured  in 
this  city  by  Mr,  Andrew  Milatovicli.  In  making 
these  wines  the  grapes  were  not  pressed  — being 
merely  broken  up  by  the  pressure  with  the  hands, 
and  no  addition  of  any  kind  was  made  to  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape.  Good  judges  say  that  the  wines 
thus  manufiictured  in  this  city  are  much  superior 
to  the  wines  made  from  the  same  grapes  in  Califor- 
nia. Our  climate  is  said  to  be  more  favorable  for 
wine  making  than  that  of  California.  Tons  of 
grapes  are  now  in  use  in  this  city  every  fall  In  the 
manufacture  of  wine,  principally  by  Germans  and 
Sclavonians.  In  a  number  of  saloons  all  the  wine 
sold  is  made  in  this  city  from  grapes  brought  from 
California. 

Apples  fok  Oregon.  —  The  Oregon  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  have  made  a  recommendation 
with  regard  to  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  apples 
to  be  grown  for  the  market,  to  which  some  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  State  take  exceptions.  "  Mr. 
M.  P.  Owen,  in  speaking  of  his  preferences,  says 
that  he  can  sell,  either  for  the  California  or  home 
market,  one  thousand  bushels  of  the  Red  Astrachan 
and  Early  Harvest,  (neither  of  which  are  included 
in  the  Society's  list,)  for  seventy -five  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  bushel,  to  ten  bushels  of  Red  June  and 
Golden  Sweet  (both  of  which  are  included  in  the 
Society's  list)  at  thirty -seven  and  a -half  cents  per 
bushel." 


Business  Cards. 


BtlDD,  J.  L.,  General  Nm-sery ;  Evergreens  from  seed  a  speci- 
alty.   Shell^burj;.  Iowa. 
BRYA^'t,  A..  Jr.,  Nursery:  specialty,  young    Evergreens, 

Forest  Trees,  Grapes,  &c.    Princeton,  111. 
BOYNTON,  .T.  S.,  General  Nursery;  specialties.  Evergreens 

and  Apples  ;  Scud  for  prices.     Stryker,  Williams^Co.,  O. 
BRANSON,  ABNER,  General  Nursery  stock.  West  Branch, 

<-'edar  county.  Iowa. 
CALDWELL.  W.  B.  Pans,  Illinois,  Nurseryman  and  bwoet 

Potato  Cultnrist. 
CURTIS,  D.  S.,  Edgar  Nursery;  General  Nursery  Stock  and 

Dedse  Plants,"  Paris.  111.  ,,   „     . 

CAMPBELL,  GEORGE  W..  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  and 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Delaware,  Ohio, 
DO\\nSIER,  J,  S.  &  SONS,  General  Nursery  Business,  Fair- 

view,  Ky. 
DOWNING,  CHARLES,  General  Nursery  Business,  Newburg, 

N  Y' 
DOWNER,  J.  S.  &  SONS,  Forest  Nursery,  Fairview,  Todd 

County.  Kentucky.  ,    „-.      t^    -i,     i. 

DEAN,  J.  A..  General  Nursery;  Blue  Earth  City,  Faribault 

connty.  Minn. 
EASLEY\  B    L.,  Peru  Nurseries;    Forest  and  Ornamental 

Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Grape  Vines,  Peru,  Nebraska. 
ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Roches- 

FELCII    B    F.,    Artie    Nursery,  Hardy  Fruit   Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Bulbs,  and  Oruamuntal  Shrubs,  10  miles  east  of 
Stevens  Point.  Wis. 
FOSTER,  SUEL,  General  Nursery,  Evergreens  and  European 

Larch:  no  humbug.    Muscatine,  Iowa. 
GOULD.  INGRAHAM,    General  Nursery;    72  acres;  Cata- 

loirues  free :  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
"GRIMES'  GOLDEN,"  the    Great  American  Apple.    Send 

fiu-  circulars.    S.  B.  Marshall,  Box  2178,  Cleveland,  O. 
HANSON,  H,  Nurseryman  and  Frnit-Grower,  East  I'ortland, 
Oregon.  „  . 

HOOPES  BROS,  &  THOMAS,  General  Nursery— Roses  and 

Evergreens  apecialitics.  West  Chester,  Pa. 
HOWARD  &  MOON,  Dakota  Nursery,  Yankton,  D.  1. 
HUBBVRD    T    S    Jfc  CO.,  Propagators  and  Dealers  m  Grape 
Vines,  Grape  Wood,  Small   Fruits,  &c.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
HUBBARD  &  DAVIS,  Nurserymen  and  Florists;  Flowers, 
Verbenas  &c.. a  specialty.  No.  :^9  Cass  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
HESSER   W  J     Gener.al  assortment  of  rare  and  new  Green- 
house. Hothouse  and  Beddim:  plants:  Plattsmoiith.Neb. 
JACKSON,  D.  P„  Nurseryman,  Mitchell,  Iowa;  specialty, 
CKib  .\pples  and  Sma'll  Fruits. 

KNOWLTON,  J.  S..  Rock  River  Nurseries;  General  Assort- 
ment. Byron.  Ogle  county.  111, 

KELLOGG,  GEORGE  J.,  Belle  Cottage  Nurseries,  JanesyiUe, 
Wisconsin,  . 

MARSHALL,  S.  B.,  General  Nursery;  specialty.  Grimes 
Golden  Apple.    Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MATHEWS,  JAMES  &  SON,  General  Nursery;  choice  Grape 
Vines  and  EveiCTeens;  Knojcvillc,  Iowa, 

MANSON,  J.  E.,  Tennessee  Nursery:  true  Wild  Goose  Plum 
a  speciality.  Murfreesboro.  Tenn. 

MARTIN,  LEWIS,  Anoka  Nnrsery;  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  a 
speciality.  Anoka,  Minn. 

MOON,  MAHLON,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Plants,  Monisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

MORGAN,  E.  U.,  General  Nursery  business,  Bella.  Iowa. 

MOVER.  R.  M..  Nursery  and  Fruit  Grower;  7  miles  north  of 
Fairfield,  Jefferson  county,  low^a. 

PR.A.TT  &  CO.,  General  Nursery  Stock,  Geneva,  N,  Y. 

RAY'MOND,  H.  C.  Nurseryman;  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 

ROBBINS  &  CONGDON.  Onarga  Nursery  and  ExperimentJll 
Garden,  General  assortment  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs,  Onarga,  Iroquois  Co.,  111. 

SEARS,  HENRY  &  CO.,  General  Nursery  Stock,  Geneva, 
New  York. 

SKINNER,  E.  H..  General  Nnrsery  Stock.  Rockford,  111. 

STEWART,  A.,  Nurseryman;  specialty,  Minnesota  Seedling 
Apples.     Riclifleld.  Hennepin  Co.,  Minn. 

STICKNEY  &  BAUMBACH  olfer  a  very  fall  assortment  of 
Small  Fruits.  Waupuu.  Wis. 

SCOTT,  D.  WILMOT,  Nurserj-man  and  Florist,  Galena, 
Illinois. 

SCOTT,  ROBERT.  Propagator  of  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock 
La  Porte,  Indiana. 

TROWBRIDGE,  F.,  Dealer  in  Fruit  Trees  Ac,  manufac- 
turer of  Grafting  Wax  and  Oil  Paper;  Cranberry  plants 
rooted  by  mail  a'speci.ality,  Milford,  Conn. 

V.\N  OVEN,  E.,  General  Nnrsery,  Naperville,  111, 

WALMSLEY',  C.  C,  Polo  Nursery,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Polo,  Ogle  Co.,  111. 

WOODAKD,  L.  &  CO.,  General  Nursery,  Apple  and  Pear 
Seedlings.  Root  Grafts.  &c.,  Marengo,  III. 

WEIR.  D.  B.,  Nursery  and  Fruit  Growing,  Lacon,  111. 

WEED,  JAMES,  Fruit,  Nursery,  and  Sweet  Potatoes,  Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 

WALCHER,  S.  M.,  Grower  of  Garden  Seeds  a  specialty,  Paoln 
Kansas, 
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MnlcU  Your  Trees. 

Thousands  of  trees  are  annually  lost  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  that  might  be  saved  with  the  out- 
lay of  a  very  little  labor  only,  bj'  way  of  mulching. 
We  say  lufjor  only,  for  the  requisite  material  with 
which  to  do  the  work  may  usually  be  found  in 
great  abundance  upon  every  fiirm.  The  roots  of 
newly  transplanted  trees  stand  in  special  need  of 
an  extra  amount  of  moisture  to  re-establish  a  foot- 
hold in  the  soil,  and  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  tree 
during  the  first  season  after  its  removal  from  the 
nursery.  Evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  naked 
soil,  so  important  to  the  promotion  of  new  growth, 
is  such,  that  unless  transplanting  is  followed  by  fre- 
quent and  copious  falls  of  rain,  or  by  mulching,  the 
tree  has  a  hard  struggle  to  sustain  life.  In  trans- 
planting tree,  shrub,  plant  or  vin^,  the  soil  should 
be  Well  packed  around  the  roots,  and  well  saturated 


with  water,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  system- 
atically mulched.  Mulch  is  a  non-conducter  of 
moisture,  and  maintains  in  the  soil  underneath, 
that  moist,  friable  condition  found  in  the  forest, 
so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  vegetation.  The  best 
material  for  the  purpose  is  very  coarse  barnyard 
manure,  straw,  hay,  or  material  from  an  old  straw 
heap  partially  decayed.  Tens  of  thousands  of  trees 
were  lost  last  season  throughout  the  west,  from  in- 
attention in  the  direction  of  mulching.  Evergreens 
need  mulching  no  less  than  fruit  or  other  decidu- 
ous trees — in  fact  more,  for  their  fiue  fibrous  roots 
will  ramble  near  the  surface,  however  deep  the 
tree  may  be  set.  Never  stir  the  soil  about  an  ever- 
green, but  use  mulch  unsparingly  to  the  fuU  extent 
of  the  roots. 


The  Apple.' 


■Its  Propagation.' 
claded. 


■No.  5.— Con- 


By  the  Associate  Editor. 

Harvesting  the  Apple.— Packing  for  Shipping  and  Storimj.— 
Disposition  of  Surplus  or  Refuse  Apples,  <&c. 

Pick  your  apples  with  care  before  they  freeze, 
which  can  be  easily  done  from  the  ground  by  hand 
on  low  headed  trees,  except  a  few  of  the  higher  cen- 
ter branches,  which  may  be  gathered  by  a  hand- 
picker,  of  which  there  are  several  patterns.  Assort 
your  apples  with  care  before  sending  them  to  mar- 
ket or  to  pack  away.  They  will  bring  more  money 
by  so  doing,  and  you  will  establish  a  reputation 
which  will  always  sell  your  fruit  at  the  highest 
markert  price  which  is  the  best  trade  mark  you  can 
have,  simply  your  name.  If  you  pack  in  barrels  for 
shipping  or  storing,  let  them  be  uniform  and  sound 
throughout,  that  when  a  barrel  is  opened  it  will 
show  a  correct  sample.  In  packing,  place  the  stem 
down  on  the  end  of  the  barrel  which  is  to  be  open- 
ed, have  a  good  sample  on  the  first  tier  to  show 
well,  then  place  one  above  the  other  as  close  as 
they  will  pack,  until  full,  then  press  down  tight 
with  a  hand  press,  and  head  up  and    nail  tight,  so 
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they  will  not  shake  about  In  the  barrel.  Put  but 
one  variety  in  a  barrel,  and  mark  it  on  the  head  to 
be  opened. 

If  put  into  a  cellar  to  keep  it  should  be  cold  and 
dry,  and  of  an  even  temperature,  with  no  light  and 
but  little  air.  When  put  up  for  family  use  o  reven 
for  market  they  may  be  carefully  put  into  ten  bush- 
el boxes,  well  assorted,  in  a  tight,  dark  cellar,  with 
a  temperature  of  35  to  50,  and  be  easily  kept  fresh 
and  sound  without  wilting,  until  new  apples  come 
again,  if  of  good  keeping  varieties.  The  whole  sc. 
cret  of  keeping  apples  is  a  low,  even,  dry  temper- 
ture,  with  darkness  and  but  little  air. 

The  surplus  sound  apples  may  be  made  into  cider. 
To  do  so  they  should  be  ground  up  into  flue  pulp 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  bushels  at  one  time,  and  then 
put  under  a  press  with  a  gentle  pressure  at  first,  in- 
creasing it  by  degrees,  until  thoroughly  pressed.  It 
should  be  strained  into  barrels  and  put  into  a  cold 
cellar.  When  done  working  rack  off  and  bung  up 
tight  to  exclude  the  air.  The  lower  and  more  uni- 
form the  temperature  the  better  it  will  keep.  Cider 
may  be  kept  perfectly  .tweet  and  fresh  for  years  by 
putting  it  into  wine  or  champagne  bottles  imme- 
diately from  the  press  when  clear,  and  then  brought 
to  a  heat  of  180  degrees  to  kill  the  fungus  or  germ 
of  fermentation,  and  also  to  exclude  the  air,  which 
may  be  done  by  heating  the  cider  in  a  porcelain 
kettle,  and  then  pouring  it  into  the  heated  bottles 
boiling  hot,  or  by  filling  the  bottles  first  and  placing 
them  into  a  boiler  up  to  their  necks  in  cold  water 
and  then  heating  it  to  boiling,  at  which  point  it 
should  remain  a  few  moments.  Then  carefully  cork 
and  seal  to  exclude  the  air  precisely  as  putting  up 
fresh  fruit  in  glass  cans,  and  it  will  keep  just  as  long 
as  if  put  into  a  good  cellar. 

The  refuse  apples  can  be  fed  to  hogs,  or  better 
made  into  vinegar.  To  do  so  grind  them  up  and 
let  them  stand  in  the  pomace  some  time  before  pres- 
sing to  hasten  the  acetous  fermentation.  The  higli- 
er  the  temperature  is  kept,  and  the  more  air  it  re- 
ceives the  sooner  it  will  become  vinegar.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  few  gallons  of  sharp  vinegar  to  a  barrel 
will  very  much  hasten  the   formation  of  vinegar. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say,  keep  a  sharj)  look 
out  for  the  numerous  destructive  insects  which  ap- 
pear to  be  on  the  increase,  and  for  the  object  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  their  habits  and 
the  means  of  checking  their  further  progress  and 
destroying  them,  we  would  recommend  the  careful 
perusal  of  the  Entomological  Department  of 
the  Pomologist,  which  is  particularly  devoted  to 
that  subject. 

With  these  tedious  remarks,  we  submit  this  essay 
to  the  public,  which  we  hope  will  benefit  the  new 
beginner,  if  not  the  experienced  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  apple. 


Oregon  Hortlcaltaral  Notes.—Na.  5. 

Bt  a.  H.  Shipley,  Oswego,  Oregon. 

Ed.  Pomologist:  Rain,  rain,  rain.  Rain  in  the 
morning,  rain  at  noon,  rain  at  night,  rain  all  night, 
rain  all  day.  Truly  the  mists  are  upon  us,  and  we 
are  having  a  genuine,  old  fa,shioned  rainy  March; 
one  of  the  real  old  sort,  such  as  we  have  not  had 
for  many  years.  I  sometimes  think  that  it  is  the 
long  continued,  wet  weather  keeping  the  ground  .satu- 
rated with  water  that  causes  the  decay  of  the  apide 
trees.  The  trees  will  be  growing  rapidly  and  seem 
to  be  perfectly  healthy,  when  all  at  once  you  will 
begin  to  see  black  spots  on  the  limbs,  and  some- 
times on  the  trunks.  Examine  them  and  you  will 
find  the  bark  dead  under  the  spots.  People  call 
them  the  plague  spot.  The  tree  is  doomed,  though 
it  may  live  and  bear  fine  fruit  for  many  years. 
Some  of  the  branches  may  die  outright  and  others 
live  for  years.  I  have  known  orchards  whose  tops 
were  nearly  all  dead,  renewed  and  rendered  fruit- 
ful again  by  having  the  tops  all  cut  off  close  to  the 
trunks.  In  the  city  of  Portland,  where  there  is  a 
system  of  sewers  and  the  drainage  is  good,  the  ap- 
ple trees  appear  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  which  is 
evidence  that  it  is  the  excessive  moisture  that 
causes  their  decay,  in  other  places  not  thus  drained. 
But  while  we  cannot  boast  of  the  health  of  our  ap- 
ple trees,  we  can  and  do  point  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure to  our 

MAGNIFICENT   PEAR   TREES, 

and  their  peerless  fruit.  The  pear  is  perfectly  at 
home  in  Oregon.  No  blight,  no  crack,  no  disease 
of  any  kind  ever  affects  it.  The  tree  begins  to 
bear  >vhen  not  much  larger  than  your  thumb,  and 
continues  to  yield  its  luscious  fruit  year  after  year. 
We  have  probably  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  kinds 
in  Oregon,  including  all  the  leading  varieties,  and 
all  do  well.  They  sell  for  the  same  price  as  apples, 
or  perhaps  a  shade  higher.  Our  people  don't  use 
them  as  much  as  they  do  apples,  and  not  near  as 
inueli  as  they  ought,  considering  their  cheapness 
and  the  perfection  with  which  they  grow  here. 
Just  think  of  Bartletts,  yellow  as  gold  and  weighing 
nearly  a  pound  each,  selling  for  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  bushel,  most  of  them  specimens  that 
would  bring  that  much  each,  in  New  York.  The 
largest  pear  on  record  grew  within  two  miles 
of  where  I  am  writing.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  6. 
W.  Walling.  It  was  of  the  variety  called  Pound 
Pear.  The  tree  is  grafted  on  a  thorn,  and  is  still 
flourishing.  This  pear  weighed  four  pounds  and 
four  ounces,  and  in  circumference  lengthwise, 
31  inches,  in  width,  18  inches.  People  at  a  distance 
from  market  not  being  able  to  dispose  of  their 
pears  in  the  green  state  are  beginning  to  dry  them, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
fruit  that  grows.  Sprinkled  with  a  little  white  su- 
gar and  carefully  dried  they  are  superior  to  the  fig. 
Dried  pears  are  worth  in  our  markets  about  13^ 
cents  per  pound.  When  the  North  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  completed  we  will  send  you  some. 
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Bartlett  Pear. 


Bt  the  Associati  Editor. 


Fruit  large:    weight  from  10  to  14  ounces  ;   form  ovate  pyriform ;    skin  thin,  smooth,  clear,  light  yel- 
low, with  a  soft  blush  next  the  sun;    some  russet  about  the  stem;    dots  small,  scattered,  russet;    stem 

medium  lengtli,  thick, 
cavity  shallow,  nar- 
row ;  eye  small,  par- 
tially open  ;  basin 
shallow,  wide,  fur- 
rowed ;  core  small  ; 
carpels  long;  seeds 
broad,  obtuse,  P3'ri- 
form,  dark  brown ; 
flesh  yellowish  white, 
fine  grained,  buttery, 
melting,  juicy,  vi- 
nous, musky,  sweet, 
and  highlj'  perfumed; 
quality  best ;  season 
August  and  Septem- 
ber. 

Tree  vigorous,  up- 
right, healthy  ;  very 
early  and  abuudant 
bearer;  bark  dark  j'el- 
low,  with  uuuK-rous 
grey  specks ;  leaves 
narrow,  medium, 
deep  green. 

This  pear  general- 
ly succeeds  better 
than  any  other  varie- 
ty, particularly  on  its 
own  .stock,  and  bears 
as  early  as  on  the 
Quince.  It  is  so 
handsome  and  excel- 
lent that  it  will  al- 
ways command  the 
highest  price  in  the 
market — good  speci- 
mens bringing  from 

two  to  three  dollars  per  dozen. 
Downing  says:       "This  pear  is  justly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  summer  varieties.       Its  size 

beauty  and  excellence,  entitle  it  to  this  estimation  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  bears  very  early,  regularly 

and  abundantly." 
Eliott  says :    "  Valuable  as  a  desert  sort  and  profitable  to  plant  as  an  orchard  sort  for  market." 


Pear  Cnltnre— Prnnlns. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Prens  any s:  "The  pear  which 
seems  fast  dying  out  iu  many  localities  at  the  East, 
is  the  healthiest  of  all  fruits  iu  California,  the  longest 
lived,  and  the  most  productive,  and  the  fruit  as 
compared  with  the  pears  of  other  States,  is  superior 


in  qua.ity.  Some  of  the  older  trees  in  California 
yield  more  than  half  a  ton  of  fruit  each,  on  an 
average  every  year.  The  most  profitable  pears  are 
the  Glout  Morceau,  Bartlett,  Easter  Beurre,  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  and  the  Winter  Nellis.  The  Bartlett 
is  the  most  profitable  for  mountain  cultivation,  be- 
cause it  ripens  after  the  valley  pears  are  gone  iu  the 
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San  Francisco  market,  and  then  bring  from  five  to 
ten  cents  per  pound. 

An  experienced  pear  culturist  says  that  he  has 
examined  thousands  of  dwarf  pear  trees  in  the 
grounds  of  others,  and  has  never  seen  good,  healtliy, 
vigorous  trees  wliere  annual  pruning  has  been 
omitted.  Near  his  orchard  which  contains  2,000 
healthy,  thrifty,  dwarf  pear  trees,  a  neiglibor  planted 
trees  at  the  same  time,  obtained  from  the  same 
source  and  of  the  same  age  as  his.  This  neighbor 
pruned  a  little  the  first  and  second  years,  but  last 
year  his  trees  being  full  of  blossom  buds,  he  allowed 
them  to  bear  and  left  them  unpruned.  The  season 
was  a  very  dry  one,  the  fruit  did  not  fully  mature, 
and  now  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  trees  arc 
dead." 


Horticultural  IVotes  from  West  Virginia. 

Bt  I.  CJ.  Mask,  Moobbfield,  West  Virginia. 

Ed.  Pomologist  :  The  back  Nos.  of  the  Pomol- 
OGIST  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  pleased  with  the  handsome  style  in  which 
it  is  gotten  up — showing  as  it  does  how  far  the  vig- 
or and  energy  of  our  Western  friends  have  outstrip- 
ped us  of  the  old  fogy  order,  in  the  Ancient  Domin- 
ion— in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  culture  and 
improvement  of  fruits.  The  contents  of  these  pa- 
pers, so  f\ir  as  I  have  read  them,  are  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  any  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  with  so  many  able  con- 
tributors it  need  not  be  surprising  that  your  journal, 
though  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  should  ex- 
ert a  powerful  influence  in  developing  the  capacity 
of  your  country  for  the  growth  of  fruits,  as  well  as 
all  other  products.  There  j'ou  are  almost  thousands 
of  miles  from  the  sea  board  and  the  great  city  mar- 
kets, and  here  we  are  but  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
tide  water,  j'et  with  a  valley  which  might  be  made 
to  present  a  pai'adise  to  the  eye  of  the  the  traveler, 
and  a  Pomonial  Eden  to  the  lovers  of  fruit,  are 
unable  to  grow  a  grape,  or  apple,  or  any  other  fruit 
except  what  is  suflicient  for  our  home  use,  whilst 
you  away  out  in  Iowa  can  realize  large  revenues  and 
profits.  You  have  the  advantage  of  quick  and 
smooth  transportation-,  which  enables  you  to  reach 
a  market  for  your  most  delicate  products,  whilst  we 
have  but  a  distance  of  forty  or  fiftj'  miles  of  wagon 
road  to  encounter,  ere  we  reach  the  rail — but  this 
is  sufBcient  to  spoil  the  fruit — and  adds  so  much  to 
the  cost  that  it  is  a  complete  barrier  to  its  culture 
for  profit.  We  are  situated  between  two  moun- 
tains, in  a  small  btit  one  of  the  most  productive  val- 
leys in  the  country.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
Road  passes  on  the  east  side  of  one  of  these  bar- 
riers, and  the  Great  Valley  Rail  Road  on  the  other, 
and  the  neai'est  point  of  access  to  either  is  forty- 
eight  miles,  and  Uial  over  mountains.      Should  the 


Southern  Pacific  Rail  Road  succeed,  we  have  a  hope 
that  our  valley  may  fall  within  its  track. 

So  far  as  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  concerned,  es- 
pecially the  grape,  until  of  late  years,  but  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  it.  Since  the  war,  howev- 
er, a  considerable  stir  has  been  made  in  that  line. 
Several  of  the  papers  devoted  to  Horticulture,  have 
found  their  way  here,  and  have  so  stimulated  our 
people  as  to  induce  many  of  them  to  go  pretty  ex- 
tensively into  the  planting  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. Agents  have  been  around,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  fruit  trees,  and  many  more  thousands  of 
grape  vines  have  been  set  out.  Some  of  these  are 
now  in  bearing,  and  have  shown  such  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  stock  of  wildings  and  chance 
fruit  trees  originally  planted,  that  but  for  the  draw- 
back of  difiiculty  in  the  transportation  of  fruit  to 
market,  the  fiirmers  in  our  valley  would  doubtless 
go  more  largely  into  the  business.  There  are  now 
some  dozen  vineyards  in  operation  in  this  neigbor- 
hood,  containing  from  a  few  hundred  to  four  or 
five  thousand  vines.  The  Concord  is  chiefly  grown. 
One  of  our  largest  operators,  Dr.  P.  W.  Anderson, 
has  about  an  equal  number  of  Concord,  Ives'  Seed- 
ling, and  Delaware.  The  vines  in  this  vicinity 
have  not  yet  come  fully  into  bearing.  Last  season 
Dr.  A.  made  about  1000  gallons  of  pure  Concord 
wine,  but  unfortunately  by  the  bur.stiug  of  a  hoop 
on  a  large  fermenting  vat  he  lost  nearly  the  half  of 
it.  His  wine  is  of  the  very  best  quality ;  though  as 
yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  a  purchaser  for  it, 
and  this  tact,  by  the  by,  has  rather  thrown  a  dam. 
per  upon  the  hopes  of  others,  who  have  been  ex- 
pecting to  realize  handsome  returns  from  their 
future  crops.  On  the  whole  I  fear  there  will  be 
dissappointment  by  persons  situated  as  we  are  who 
go  into  the  grape  business  with  a  view  of  making 
wine  in  large  quantities  for  commerce.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  farmers  generally,  indeed  for 
every  farmer  without  an  exception,  to  plant  a  small 
vineyard  for  his  own  use,  suflicient  to  furnish  his 
own  family  with  a  full  supply  of  good  wine,  so  that 
they  might  indulge  in  its  daily  use  throughout  the 
year.  This  may  be  done  at  little  or  no  expense  and 
with  very  little  labor.  A  quarter  or  half  an  acre 
of  vines  such  as  Concord,  or  other  good  grape, 
would  bo  sufficient  to  furnish  a  family  with  both 
fruit  and  wine  the  whole  year,  thereby  contributing 
to  health  and  enjoj-ment.  The  process  of  wine 
making  is  so  simple  that  any  house  wife  can  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  tubs,  barrels,  etc.,  manufacture  it. 

Our  winter  has  been  a  fair  though  pretty  cool 
one.  So  far  the  i^rain  looks  well,  and  the  fruit  buds 
are  safe.  The  weather  for  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  fair  and  mild,  and  the  sap  in  the  early 
peach  trees  is  moving.  We  are  never  very  certain 
of  a  peach  crop  here  though,  and  I  fear  tlie  early 
fruit  will  be  killed — but  I  am  extending  this  ramb- 
ling letter  too  flir,  and  must  close  with  best  wishes, 
etc. 
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vineyard  Work  for  June. 

Bt  the  Associate  EniTon. 

By  this  time  the  weather  will  have  become  quite 
warm  ami  the  vines  will  be  growing  rapidly.  The}' 
must  now  be  closely  watched  and  attended  to  in 
season,  or  the  whole  vineyard  will  twine  in  a  mass 
of  confusion. 

Tie  up  loosely  new  shoots  from  the  proper  spurs 
or  points  from  whence  they  should  start,  horizon- 
tally to  fill  the  place  of  the  bearing  canes,  unless 
you  train  on  the  spur  system,  then  it  will  not  be 
necessarj'.  If  the  renewing  shoots  grow  too  fast 
and  are  long  jointed,  pinch  them  back  to  the  low- 
er wire,  and  train  up  lateral  shoots  in  their  stead, 
which  will  be  shorter  jointed,  firmer  in  wood,  and 
much  better  for  fruiting.  Keep  ofl"  all  the  succors 
from  your  vines,  and  when  they  are  done  blooming 
pinch  back  all  the  laterals  from  the  axils  of  the 
bearing  shoots  to  o?ie  leaf,  and  when  they  start 
again  from  the  axils  of  the  last  pinched  shoots,  and 
have  made  two  leaves,  pinch  back  again  to  one  leaf 
as  before,  after  this  let  them  grow,  unless  an  occa- 
sional one  which  may  become  too  rampant,  pinch 
it  off. 

If  your  vines  have  been  properly  pruned  and 
trained  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  fruit  set,  if  so, 
pinch  off  immediately  all  imperfect  bunches  and 
reduce  the  quantity  of  fruit  to  the  capacity  of  the 
strength  of  your  vines. 

This  an  experienced  vineyardest  can  generally 
determine  by  the  vigor  of  the  vine.  If  too  much  fruit 
is  left  on  the  vines  it  will  exhaust  them  and  require 
years  to  recover,  and  if  too  little  is  left  on,  they 
will  grow  too  much  wood,  and  be  more  subject  to 
the  rot  and  the  wood  will  make  too  long  growth, 
and  be  immature. 

Tie  up  your  grafts  as  they  grow,  and  keep  off  all 
suckers  from  the  stalks. 

Fill  up  your  layers  and  keep  tlie  ground  clean. 
Cultivate  j-our  vineyard  and  cuttings  well  and  keep 
them  free  from  weeds.  Do  all  your  work  in  .=ieason 
and  do  it  well,  which  is  always  the  cheapest  and 
best. 


For  tying  up  the  growing  shoots  we  use  gunny 
sacks,  which  are  cheap  and  good,  but  some  prefer 
rye  straw,  yucca,  paw-paw  bark  or  corn  husks,  but 
we  cannot  see  that  any  of  them  are  preferable  to 
the  twine  of  the  gunny  sacks  in  any  respect. 

Hybridization  of  the  grape  should  lie  performed 
before  the  grapes  are  in  bloom.  The  petals  or  caps 
should  be  removed  just  before  they  are  ready  to 
burst  open.  It  is  too  late  to  wait  until  they  become 
partly  detacheil  below,  as  the  grape  is  then  already 
impregnated.  Half  of  the  matter  written  on  the 
suject  is  speculative— the  grape  being  almost  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  The  subject  is  too  deli- 
cate and  intricate  to  describe  in  this  place. 
«   »  « ~ 

Gkapes  dnder  Colored  Glass.  The  Eorticvl- 
lurist  says: 

"  One  of  the  most  successful  cold  graperies  near 
Philadelphia  has  every  third  section  of  lights  made 
entirely  of  blue  glass.  It  is  an  important  fact  that 
colored  glass  does  affect  very  materially  the  growth 
of  vegetation  beneath  it.  More  than  ten  years  ago, 
Mr.  R.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Society,  of  England,  said  that  the  light  which  per- 
meates colored  glass  partakes,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  of  the  character  of  the  ray  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  glass  in  color ;  thus,  blue  glass  ad- 
mits the  chemical  ray.s,  to  the  exclusion,  or  nearly 
so, of  all  others;  yellow  glass  admits  only  the  for- 
mation of  luminous  ray.s,  while  red  glass  cuts  oft' all 
but  the  heating  rays.  Yellow  and  red  rays  are  de- 
structive to  vegetation  ;  violet,  indigo,  or  blue,  are 
favorable  to  it." 


The  Grape  Vine.— In  his  treatise  on  the  grape 
vine,  Mr.  Mohr,  a  German  author,  says  that  the 
main  parts  of  a  good  grape  vine  in  the  summer,  are 
the  stem,  cane,  shoot,  or  branch.  The  branch  lasts 
about  six  months,  from  May  to  October,  when  it 
turns  brown  and  becomes  a  cane.  The  cane  lasts 
for  twelve  months,  from  October  to  October,  when 
it  changes  to  a  stem.  The  stem  lasts  as  long  as  tlie 
vine—  from  twenty-five  to  hundreds  of  years.  The 
shoots  of  canes  will  bear  fruit  the  coming  year. 
The  shoots  from  the  stem  require  one  season's 
growth  to  form  buds  to  bear  fruit  the  year  after. 
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Prize  Essay  on  TTiue  inaklng."making  and 
Preserving. 

By  a.  C.  Cook,  Covinoton,  Ga. 

Awarded  First  Premium  at  tlie  Georgia  State  Fair,  1870. 

Wine  making  from  remote  antiquity  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  mj-sterious  arts,  and 
comparative!}'  few  experts,  until  the  fifth  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  could  boast  of  producing 
wines  of  the  finest  quality.  Those  that  excelled  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  arts,  were  extremely  careful  to 
keep  their  process  a  profound  secret.  The  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  by  experiment  and  experience 
varied  widely  in  diflfereut  countries,  lacalities,  and 
with  difterent  varieties  of  grapes  and  qualities  of 
soil.  The  art  of  improving  wines  by  mixing  differ- 
ent qualities  (and  adding  honey  to  the  must  before 
fermentation,  to  strengthen  the  wine,)  of  wine  was 
well  understood  by  the  ancients. 

The  results  obtained  from  long  practice  and  ob- 
servation, were  not  derived  from  any  knowledge  of 
the  vine  or  its  fruit,  but  from  careful  observation  of 
the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  under 
different  conditions  of  temperature,  climate  and  at- 
mospherical influences. 

The  process  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
grape,  until  the  early  part  of  the  past  century,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  in  many  countries,  was  of 
the  most  primitive  character.  The  grapes  were 
placed  in  a  large  tub  or  vat  with  a  perforated  bot- 
tom for  tlie  must  (juice)  to  flow  into  a  receiving 
vessel,  and  trodden  out  with  the  naked  feet.  Fre- 
quent mention  of  this  process  of  extracting  the 
juice  of  the  grape  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings and  in  profane  history. 

Previous  to  the  art  of  distillation,  nothing  strong- 
er than  wine  of  twelve  per  cent,  alcohol  was 
known.  At  this  point  the  alcohol  kills  the  yeast 
fungi,  (ferment  principle,)  those  modern  sweet 
wines  of  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Scicily,  which 
contain  from  fourteen  to  twenty -four  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  are  produced  by  the  mechanical  addition  of 
brandy,  generally  made  from  the  same  grape  as  the 
wine.  Most  of  the  grapes  of  these  countries  and 
Southern  Asia,  contain  a  large  excess  of  sugar,  and 
are  generally  deficient  in  albumen,  gluten  and  ni- 
trogenous compounds.  The  excess  of  sugar,  also 
preventing  tlic  completion  of  fermentation,  and  re- 
sulting in  a  naturally  sweet  wine,  and  known  by 
different  applications,  as  Tears  of  Christ,  the  An- 
cient Maroulan,  St.  John,  Thasos,  etc. 

Various  celebrated  brands  of  wine  were  thus  ob- 
tained by  the  ancients,  according  to  the  qualities  of 
of  soil,  climate,  varieties  of  grapes,  and  modes  of 
manipulation. 

The  list  of  ancient  wines  numbers  seventy-eight, 
besides  a  large  li.st  of  inferior  grade.       The  list  of 


modern  wines,  of  standard  reputation,  comprises 
three  hundred  and  sixty,  besides  numerous  brands 
of  local  character.  In  the  United  States  we  have, 
as  yet,  but  few  brands  of  superior  excellence.  Suf- 
ficient progress  in  this  direction,  has  already  been 
attained  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  our  soil  and 
climate  to  develop  the  finest  qualities  of  native 
wiues.  From  the  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  Del- 
aware, Herman,  Herbermont,  Cynthiana,  Scupper- 
nong,  and  others,  we  have  produced  wine  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  most  celebrated 
wines  of  Europe. 

Modern  agricultural  chemistry  has  thrown  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  science  of  wine  manufacture,  by  re- 
vealing the  constituent  elements  of  the  must  of  the 
grape,  thus  enabling  the  vigneron  to  develop  wines 
of  superior  excellence,  which  under  the  old  meth- 
ods, would  result  in  wine  of  inferior  quality. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  essay  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  explanation  of  the  ancient  modes  of  wine 
making,  or  into  the  minutia  of  modern  procedure; 
the  object  is  to  give  practical  illustrations  of  the 
best  metliod  of  making  and  preserving  wine.  It 
has  been  known  for  the  last  half  century,  that 
wines  are  matured  only  by  oxidation  of  the  soluble 
compounds  held  in  solutit)n  as  albumen  of  the  glu- 
ten :  as  long  as  this  remains  in  solution,  the  wine  is 
liable  to  become  turbid,  to  fret,  and  to  deposit  sed- 
iment (lees,)  and  consequently  remains  unsaleable. 
Under  the  old  process,  oxidation  was  slowlj'  accom- 
plished in  cool  cellars,  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  (the 
all)Uincnous  parts  remaining  after  fermentation,) 
slowly  permeating  through  the  wood  walls  of  the 
cask  and  fretiuent  rackings.  Changes  of  tempera- 
ture being  the  existing  cau.se  of  disturbance,  a  rise 
of  temperature  expelling  the  carbonized  air,  and  a 
fall  of  the  mercury  causing  a  shrinkage  of  the  wine 
and  consequent  absorption  of  air  through  the  pores 
of  the  wood  ;  thus  every  change  of  atmosphere  con- 
tributes to  the  .slow  oxidation  and  maturity  of  the 
wine.  Man}'  of  the  choice  brands  of  European 
wines  require  from  four  to  ten  years  to  complete 
their  maturity  by  the  old  methods  of  treatment. 

Large  amounts  of  wine  are  thus  annually  lost  by 
evaporation,  leakage  and  the  liability  to  acidifica- 
tion and  various  other  wine  diseases ;  add  to  this 
interest  on  capital  and  cost  of  labor,  renders  the 
wine  enterprise  one  of  great  uncertainty  under  the 
old  modes  of  maniinilation.  Under  these  consider- 
ations the  question  naturally  arises:  How  can  we 
overcome  this  enormous  loss  of  time,  capital,  evap- 
oration, leakage,  labor,  and  inferior  quality  of  wine? 
Modern  chemistry  has  solved  tlie  principle,  (or 
agent)  but  failed  to  point  out  the  mechanical  appli- 
cation. Mr.  R.  d'Heureuse,  of  California,  conceived 
the  project  of  improving  the  fermentation  of  wines 
and  other  fermenting  fluids,  by  forcing  pure  air 
through  the  must  or  other  fluids  to  be   fermented ; 
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and  at  a  suitable  temperature  to  convert  all  the  su- 
gar into  alcohol  by  fermentation,  or  to  purify  from 
albumenous  matter,  saccharine  and  other  organic 
fluids,  without  fermentation  by  this  process,  at  a 
certain  high  temperature,  rendering  them  free  from 
deterioration  by  elementry  exposure. 

This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  force  air 
pump  in  connection  with  a  rubber  hose  and  a  per- 
forated metalic  pipe  mouth  piece  or  plate.  The 
pipe  or  niDuHi  piece  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cask  or  vat,  the  impelled  air  causes  a  violent  com- 
motion, and  an  intimate  contact  of  oxygen  with  ev- 
ery particle  of  the  fluid.  By  this  method,  in  from 
five  to  fifteen  days,  all  the  albumenous  parts  of  the 
gluten  are  rendered  insoluble,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  sugar  is  transformed  into  alcohol.  The  question 
as  above  has  beim  for  many  years  propounded  in 
wine  countries  of  Europe,  viz  :  "  By  what  means 
can  spi'cdy  maturity  and  stability  be  imparted  to 
wine,  so  as  to  save  the  immense  loss  of  labor,  inter- 
est, storage,  leakage,  and  evaporation  ? 

The  question  has  been  solved  by  the  patentee  of 
air  treatment.  The  discovery  made  is  that  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  gluten,  which  takes  place  slowly 
during  years,  by  the  old  process,  can  be  accomplish- 
ed by  the  proper  application  of  the  same  agent,  air, 
before  and  during  fermentation,  in  less  than  two 
mouths,  and  with  the  most  desirable  results.  The 
waste  of  time,  and  oxidation,  has  been  the  ruin  of 
the  wine  industry,  and  the  saving  of  this  leakage  as 
above  stated,  will,  by  adopting  the  air  treatment, 
be  the  surest  fimndation  on  which  the  prosperous 
wine  industry  of  the  United  States  can  rest.  The 
theory  seems  as  plain  as  the  execution  is  simple, 
the  air  rising  through  the  must  produces  two  ef- 
fects, viz :  the  mechanical  stirring  of  the  yeast, 
thereby  a  reviving  and  invigorating  of  this  physi- 
ologically acting  organism,  and  a  chemical,  directly 
oxidizing,  action  uniformly  upon  every  part  of  the 
albumenous  gluten,  the  only  nitrogenous  matter  in 
the  must.  The  air  treatment,  by  employing  artifi- 
cial currents  of  air,  essentially  acts  upon  the  living 
principle,  that  air  rapidly  moving  over  every  part 
of  solid,  or  in  passing  through  an  organic  fluid, 
supports,  invigorates,  purifies  and  preserves  by  the 
ozone  formed  in  its  rapid  passage.  Stagnant  air, 
however,  is  wanting  in  ozone,  and  in  contact  with 
quiescent  fluids,  or  juicy  solids  favors  speedy  de- 
cay.   Only  total  exclusion  from  air  also  preserves. 

The  American  wine  industry  and  production,  to 
be  worth  several  million  of  dollars  annually,  finds 
in  the  air  treatment  its  principal  promoter,  by 
which  quickly  and  economically,  good,  cheap  and 
well  matured  wines  can  be  manufactured  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  low  rates,  to  reduce  the  importa- 
tion of  wines  and  to  suppressed  intemperance  by 
distilled  liquors. 

The  practical  application  of  the  patent  air  treat- 


ment for  wine  making  may  be  described  in  its  gen- 
eral features,  as  follows,  to-wil: 

After  the  juice  is  cxjjressed  from  the  grape  in 
sufficient  quantities,  and  placed  in  a  vat  or  large 
cask  with  one  head  removed,  the  nuist  at  a  temper- 
ature ofsixtj'-fivc  to  .seventy-five  degre(^s  fahrenheit 
is  vigorously  air-treated  from  twenty  minutes  to 
one  hour.  A  scum  forms  on  the  surface,  consisting 
of  coagulated  albumenous  and  resinous  matter, 
which  should  be  carefully  skimmed  oil"  to  prevent 
any  unpleasant  taste.  Violent  fermentation  soon 
sets  in  with  copious  foaming.  About  twenty-four 
hours  after  this  subsides,  gentle  air-treatment  for 
about  five  minutes  at  a  time,  twice  a  day,  soon  fin- 
ishes the  fermentation.  According  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  writer,  the  fermentation,  by  air-treat- 
ment is  best  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  the  must 
(for  Scuppernong  at  fnmi  seventy-five  to  eighty-five 
degrees  fahrenheit)  at  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five 
degrees  fahrenheit.  Must  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
or  less  of  sugar,  is  finished  and  the  wine  dry  (that 
is,  all  the  sugar  converted  into  alcohol,)  in  from  six 
to  ten  days ;  an  addition  of  cane  sugar  requires 
longer  time,  unless  the  sugar  soluti(m  is  previously 
started  into  fermentation.  The  bung  may  be  left 
fully  or  partially  open  during  the  fermentation,  to 
be  closed  when  finished. 

In  about  a  week  after  the  fermentation  has  ceased 
the  wine  should  be  drawn  from  the  lees  into  a  clean 
cask,  closed  tight,  and  in  about  a  month  it  is  fully 
clarified  by  itself  or  by  the  usual  clarifiers  under 
air-treatment,  is  pure  from  ground  taste  and  tenden- 
cy to  after  fermentation,  ripe  and  ready  for  ship- 
ping or  bottling.  A  superior  flavor  distinguishes 
the  wine  thus  made. 

Imperfectly  fermented  or  unfinished  wines  of  ant/ 
kind,  if  otherwise  sound,  may  at  any  time  be  perfect- 
ly finished  within  a  few  weeks,  under  the  directions 
devised  for  the  purpose  by  the  patentee.  It  never 
yet  failed  in  a  single  case.  The  details  of  this  op- 
eration are  also  very  simple.  Wines  finished  in 
this  manner  are  rather  loose  in  acidity  than  gain, 
while  the  usual  after  fermentation  alwuys  inm-eases  the 
amount  of  acidity. 

It  is  not  necessary  as  in  the  old  process  to  con- 
struct deep,  cold  cellars  ;  the  glutenous  albumenous 
parts  having  been  removed  by  air-trealment,  there 
remains  no  disturbing  agent  to  cause  any  detrimen- 
tal action  on  the  stability  of  wines  thus  made. 
Simply  keep  the  casks  full  and  air-tight,  and  the 
wine  will  keep  as  well  in  a  garret  as  in  a  cellar. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  wine  by  this  process 
will  be  the  saving  of  time,  cellars,  ca.sks,  interest, 
labor  and  evaporation,  amounting  to  at  lea.st  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  give  a  more  uniform  and  superior 
product;  and  be  the  means  of  placing  the  wine  in- 
dustry of  the  country  on  a  footing  second  to  no  oth- 
er branch  of  domestic  agriculture.      Nobody 
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remain  behind  in  the  march  of  progress  without 
injury  to  himself,  now  that  the  air  method  finds 
adoption  in  Europe  and  America,  revohitioniziiig 
the  industries  in  which  it  is  most  serviceable.  The 
merits  of  the  air-treatment  will  be  fully  apprecia- 
ted in  all  localities  by  actual  workiru/  tests. 

To  i/imte  these  tests,  the  patentee  proposes  to  as- 
sign tlie  perpetual  right  for  3,000  gallons  of  wine 
annually,  free  of  charge,  to  the  first  person  in  such 
unsold  county,  tliat  adopts  this  recognized  process. 
It  is  time  that  air  should  be  economized  as  the 
mother  of  all  organism,  the  result  of  its  action  no- 
ted and  intelligently  employed. 

To  demonstrate  the  practiciibility  and  economy 
of  air-treatment  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  the 
writer  has  on  exhibition  at  this  Fair,  for  premiums 
and  sale,  several  varieties  of  dry  and  sweet  wines, 
made  from  grapes  that  were  hanging  on  the  vines 
from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  September. 


The  Vintage  of  Sn^ltzerland. 

From  an  interesting  letter  from  Rev.  J.  L.  Corn- 
ing to  the  Independent,  written  at  Vevay  some  time 
since,  the  following  extracts  are  made : 

One  per  cent,  of  all  the  land  of  Switzerland  is 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  you  will  sec 
that  this  is  a  large  proportion  when  you  consider 
that  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  its  area  is  uncultivated. 
This  little  Canton  of  Vaud,  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  have  taken  quarters,  has  an  area  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  square  leagues,  and  a  population 
of  something  over  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Here  are  sixteen  thousand  acres  of  vines,  produc- 
ing, according  to  the  latest  report,  over  thirteen 
million  gallons  of  wine  annually.  The  annual 
money  product  of  the  vine  culture  of  the  whole 
country  is  estimated  at  thirty  million  francs.  This 
is  a  great  business  for  a  commonwealth  of  such 
small  dimensions ;  and  yet  France  produces  seven- 
teen and  a  half  million  hogsheads  of  wine  every 
year,  Austria  over  fourteen  million,  Spain  nearly 
nine  million,  and  Italy  over  two  million. 

I  am  no  agriculturist ;  but  I  have  learned  on  the 
Rhine,  the  Neckar,  the  Elbe,  and  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland,  a  few  things  about  successful  grape- 
culture.  Vineyards  thrive  best  on  hill  slopes,  and 
need  a  soil  underlaid  with  rock,  so  as  to  retain  lieat 
during  the  night.  The  lay  of  the  land  and  the 
quality  of  the  soil  here  in  Switzerland  are  well 
suited  to  a  rich  vintage. 

At  the  present  writing  the  most  delicious  white 
grapes  that  were  ever  eaten  are  selling  on  the  mar- 
ket in  Vevay  for  four  cents  a  pound.  A  month  ago, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  grape  season,  the  price  was 
ten  cents;  but  we  are  now  in  the  very  height  of  the 
vintage,  and  clusters  which  in  America  are  cultiva- 
ted under  glass  and  bring  a  dollar  or  more  per 


pound,  are  here  a  drug,  of  which  one  may  get  a 
surfeit  for  next  to  nothing. 

I  can  take  your  arm,  kind  reader,  and  in  half  an 
hour  show  you  the  whole  story  of  the  grape,  from 
the  vine  to  the  bottle. 

The  vineyards  here  are  all  enclosed  in  high  walls 
of  solid  masonry,  and  entered  by  narrow  gates, 
which  are  always  under  lock  and  key.  Now,  in 
the  vintage  time,  however,  the  gates  are  all  open, 
and  anybody  may  walk  in  at  pleasure.  You  see, 
on  entering,  that  the  vinej'ard  bears  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  a  corn  field  than  to  any  other  piece 
of  agriculture  which  we  are  familiar  with,  except- 
ing perhaps  a  raspberry  patch.  Each  vine  stands 
all  alone  by  itself,  supported  by  a  stick  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  the  average  height  of  each  is  not 
more  than  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet.  On  count- 
ing the  clusters  at  random,  as  we  walk  through  the 
furrows,  we  find  that  each  vine-stock  produces  from 
six  to  ten  clusters ;  perhaps  eight  is  the  average. 

The  grand  harvest  season  is  limited  to  a  few 
days;  and  you  see  here,  as  our  eyes  sweep  over 
these  green  and  redolent  acres,  that  all  the  available 
force  of  the  country  is  out.  The  women  carry  bas- 
kets and  knives,  and  pluck  the  vines  bare,  while 
the  men  carry  great  tubs  strapped  to  their  backs, 
which  they  set  down  in  the  furrows,  and  receiving 
the  clusters  in  these,  they  poke  and  punch  and 
pound  them  with  long  clubs;  and  as  each  tub  is 
filled  with  pulp,  it  is  carried  to  the  vineyard  wall 
and  emptied  into  huge  hogsheads.  So  goes  the 
work  on  all  day  long — plucking,  pounding  and 
dumping ;  and  at  nightfall  you  will  see  long  pro- 
cessions of  carts  winding  through  the  narrow 
streets  and  lanes,  down  the  hill-slopes,  to  the  town, 
where  the  cellars  and  the  presses  are.  A  curious 
train,  indeed  —  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  all  kinds 
of  quadrupeds  before  them  —  horses  and  mules, 
oxen  and  cows,  harnessed  to  the  foaming  pulp,  and 
dragging  it  every  whither  to  be  civilized.  Let  us 
follow  one  of  these  processions  to  the  cellar.  Here 
a  great  trough  conducts  from  daylight  down  into 
subterranean  vats ;  and  into  this  the  seething  con- 
tents of  the  hogsheads  is  emptied,  and  gurgles  down 
to  a  receptacle,  whence  it  is  allowed  to  drip  for  a 
while,  till  all  the  juice  which  it  will  spontaneously 
discharge  is  taken  away.  Then  the  residuum  of 
pulp,  rinds  and  stems  is  shoveled  into  a  machine 
which  resembles  an  old-fashioned  cider  press;  the 
screws  are  put  on,  manipulated  with  a  great  hand- 
lever,  and  the  result  is,  as  to  the  dripping  tubs, 
gallons  of  new  wine,  and  as  to  the  press,  an  im- 
mense cheese  of  fiber,  which  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  cut  into  cakes,  and  utilized  as  fuel. 


In  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
many  young  ladies  are  being  instructed  in  horticul- 
ture. 
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"  Tlie  niatn  RequIsiteN  In  Grape  Culture." 

After  an  cxperieiioc  in  griipo  cviHuri'  of  many 
years,  Geo.  W.  Campbell  thus  writes  to  the  Joiir- 
ndl  of  IlurtioiUitre: 

"  In  1801,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Commission- 
er Newton,  the  writer  prepared  an  article  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  that  year, 
giving  in  full  the  result  of  our  experiments  and  the 
general  conclusions  to  which  we  had  arrived  ;  ami 
since  that  date,  in  the  thousands  f)r  acres  which 
liavc  been  set  to  gTajjcs  in  this  |iart  of  the  country, 
there  has  been  no  material  deviation  from  the  sys- 
tem there  advocated  as  the  result  of  our  experience. 
The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words — 
thorough  underdraining,  shallow  planting,  (just 
deep  enough  to  .set  the  roots  properly,)  vines  set  in 
rows  north  and  south,  six  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  the  rows  eight  feet  apart,  very  little  if  any  sum- 
mer pruning-,  and  the  main  jjruning  in  winter,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  These  are  the  main 
requisites. 

The  writer  was  applied  to  a  few  weeks  since,  for 
an  article  for  publication  in  a  leading  journal  on 
the  subject  of  grape  culture.  He  replied  to  the  ap- 
plication by  referring  to  the  article  in  the  Patent 
Office  Report  of  1861,  and  stated  that  since  the  pub- 
lication of  that  article  he  had  no  reason  to  change 
his  views  therein  expressed.  On  the  other  hand 
subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  every  leading 
principle  there  advocated. 

As  to  the  theory  of  giving  the  vines  twice  or  ten 
times  the  room  which  we  have  adopted,  as  a  gener- 
al principle,  it  may  be  well  enough  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  try  it.  I  have  known  eight  bushels 
of  Isabella  grapes  to  grow  on  one  vine,  when  there 
was  no  other  vine  within  a  hundred  feet  in  any  di- 
rection; and  this  vine  was  trained  all  over  a  large 
building;  and  I  have  myself  paid  for  eight  tons  of 
the  same  variety,  grown  on  one  acre,  the  vines  six 
by  eight  feet,  or  fortj'-eight  superficial  feet  to  each 
vine.  The  question  is  :  Which  system  will  grow 
the  greatest  quantity  to  the  acre,  and  with  the  least 
expense  ?  I  have  vines  in  my  experimental  vine- 
yard which  were  set  in  1843,  and  they  are  now  ap- 
parently as  healthy  as  those  set  twenty  years  later, 
which  seems  conclusive  evidence  that  grape  vines, 
if  properly  treated,  may  be  made  to  thrive  on  forty 
feel  of  good  soil.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  eight 
hundred  vines  to  the  acre,  if  properly  managed, 
will  yield  more  fruit  than  half  the  number  of  vines 
on  the  same  surface.  In  this  respect,  I  would  say, 
let  every  one  give  his  vines  as  much  room  as  he 
pleases,  provided  it  is  not  less  than  forty-eight  su- 
perficial feet  to  each  vine." 


IH^Examine  your  grape  vines  for  a  small  gray 
bug  and  a  worm  of  similar  color.  They  are  dam- 
aging vines  about  here. 


Grapes  lor  Raisins,  and  How  Made. 

The  Utah  Pomologid  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  varieties  of  grape  nicst  valuable  for  raisins, 
and  the  method  practiced  in  their  preparation. 

"  Although  we  have  often  referred  to  this  subject, 
we  think  its  importance  Ts  worthy  of  being  again 
brought  forward.  Experience  here  for  the  last  few 
years  has  ijroven  that  at  present  and  prospective 
prices  for  wine,  raisins  will  not  only  find  quicker 
sale,  but  produce  a  more  profitable  crop,  especially 
when  barrels,  casks  and  storage  are  so  expensive. 

As  this  is  the  planting  .season  we  will  again  make 
mention  of  such  varieties  of  grapes  as  we  have 
found  by  experience  to  make  the  best  and  most 
profitable  raisins,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  by 
fruiting  and  curing  to  learn. 

The  Sultana  makes  a  small,  seedless  raisin  of 
much  excellence.  The  Bowood  Muscat  for  a  crop, 
stands  first  on  the  list  for  size,  quality,  and  produc- 
ing heavy  crops.  Then  follows  White  and  Red 
Malaga,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White  Mus- 
catel, Cannon  Ball  Mu.scat,  White  Nice,  Chasselas 
Mo.sque,  Chasselas  Fontinbleau,  Canadian  Chief, 
etc.  Care  should  be  taken  in  pruning  if  grapes  are 
grown  for  raisins,  to  prune  the  vines  of  all  small 
wood,  and  not  allow  too  man}^  or  small  bunches  to 
grow,  and  thus  your  fruit  will  be  large,  and  when 
fully  ripened  make  raisins  as  fine  and  large  as  any 
imported. 

For  curing,  the  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  vine  until  it  begins  to  shrivel,  then  cut  the 
stems  and  spread  the  bunches  upon  tables  or  upon 
(\xy  ground,  smoothed  and  cleaned  off  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  arranged  that  all  can  be  conveniently  reach- 
ed— so  that  the  bunches  may  be  carefully  turned 
over  everj'  other  day  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  accor- 
ding to  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  and  until 
all  the  grapes  cease  to  yield  any  juice  when  smart- 
ly pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  When 
fullj'  cured  they  .should  be  taken  up  soon  after  mid- 
day, allowed  to  cool  in  a  close  room,  and  then  pack- 
ed in  layers,  with  paper  between,  in  boxes  careful- 
ly lined  with  clean  blank  paper,  and  firmly  press- 
ed into  the  boxes,  nailed  up  and  put  away  in  a  cool 
dry  place. 

Should  any  doubt  our  capacity  for  making  large, 
fine  and  luscious  raisins,  let  them  call  and  taste  our 
specimens,  and  their  doubts  will  disappear." 


mouldy  Casks." "Wine  for  Vinegar. 

"  The  best  method  for  curing  mouldy  casks  is  to 
take  out  the  bungs  and  ventilate  the  casks  for  sev- 
eral days  by  boring  another  hole.  Mix  then  one 
half  gallon  of  water  with  120  grammes  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  for  every  30  gallons  capacity  of  the  cask. 
Pour  it  in  and  shake  it  carefully.      Then  empty  the 
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cask,  prepare  a  limewater,  (three  quarts  water,  one 
quart  lime,)  pour  it  into  the  cask  and  rinse  it  strong- 
ly. The  cask  is  then  cleaned  and  well  sulphured, 
and  the  bung  put  on  tightly. 

The  cask  will  thus  be  perfectly  freed  from  all  bad 
taste,  and  may  be  filled  with  wine  without  any 
risk. 

Wine  not  suflSciently  sour  to  be  converted  into 
vinegar,  in  which  acetification  has  commenced  must 
be  left  open  to  the  air  in  a  room  of  warm  tempera- 
ture for  three  or  four  days.  Then  rack  it  off  two  or 
three  times  through  shavings  of  beechwood,  which 
have  been  freely  moistened  with  good  vinegar. 

An  excellent  vinegar  will  promptly  be  obtained 
by  this  method." —  Wine  Beporier. 


Potash  in  Gkape  Culture.  The  Journal  of 
Ohemistry  gives  the  following  results  of  au  analysis 
of  a  Black  Hamburg  grape  vine : 

"  Potash,  20  parts  in  a  hundred  ;  phosphate  of 
lime,  19  parts  in  100;  carbonate  of  lime,  13  parts  in 
100 ;  soda,  3  parts  in  100 ;  magnesia,  4  parts  in  100 ; 
with  small  quantities  of  iron,  magnesia,  silex,  etc. 
The  fruit  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited  to  ob- 
tain the  ash,  gave  of — potash,  34  parts  in  100;  phos- 
phate of  lime,  11  parts  in  100 ;  carbonate  of  lime, 
9  parts  in  100,  with  small  amounts  of  earthy  sub- 
stances. Prom  these  results  he  finds  mineral  food, 
which  the  vine  and  its  fruit  require  in  the  largest 
quantity,  is,  first,  potash  ;  second,  phosphoric  acid ; 
and  third,  lime." 

If  the  above  analysis  of  the  grape  vine  and  its 
fruit  be  correct,  it  affords  a  valuable  hint  to  grape 
growers. 


Bleeding  of  Grape  Vines. —  It  should  be 
understood  by  every  one  who  grows  a  grape  vine 
that  if  broken  or  cut  in  the  spring  after  the  sap 
starts,  it  will  bleed  to  the  injury  of  the  vine,  nor  do 
we  know  any  remedy.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Small  Fruit  Recorder,  however,  claims  to  have  found 
a  remedy  in  the  use  of  potatoes.     He  says: 

"  We  select  potatoes  a  little  larger  than  a  large 
hen's  egg,  and  make  a  kind  of  drill  of  a  stick  of 
wood  a  size  less  in  diameter  than  the  limb  or 
branch  to  be  taken  off.  The  stick  is  dressed  four 
square,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  This  is  inserted 
into  the  larger  end  of  the  potato,  and  a  hole  drilled 
to  the  center.  The  stub  end  of  the  limb  is  dressed 
to  rather  an  abrupt  point,  which  is  introduced  into 
the  hole  in  the  potato  and  crowded  in  a  little  farther 
than  the  middle,  so  that  the  potato  shall  perfectly 
fit  the  end  of  the  limb  or  stub.  In  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June  we  took  off"  many  limbs  and 
several  large  branches,  and  employed  potatoes  as  a 
styptic,  and  do  not  know  that  any  one  of  them 
bled  a  single  drop." 


Training  the  Grape  on  Rocks.  One  of  our 
exchanges  (we  think  it  was  clipped  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Ploughman,)  says  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Currier,  of 
Ryegate,  Vt.,  in  this  wise  : 

"  He  selects  a  strip  of  land  at  the  base  of  a  high, 
steep  ledge  of  rocks,  with  a  southern  or  eastern  ex- 
posure ;  all  loose  substances  are  removed  from  the 
soil  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  width. 
The  vines  are  set  near  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and 
trained  up  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  ledge.  As 
early  as  August  last,  the  Delaware  and  Hartford 
Prolific  hung  in  rich,  ripe  clusters.  Concords  and 
Isabellas  about  a  month  later,  with  the  largest  clus- 
ters and  in  the  greatest  abundance  we  have  ever 
seen.  Even  in  cool  seasons,  the  rocks  retain  so 
much  sun  heat  that  the  early  frosts  do  not  injure 
the  vines." 


Hale's  Early  Peach. 

Mr.  Bateham,  an  experienced  peach  grower,  at 
Panesville  Ohio,  in  summing  up  on  the  peach  crop 
of  1870,  says : 

"  Hale's  Early  was  particularly  abundant  and  fine, 
though  much  complaint  was  made  of  the  fruit  rot- 
ting just  at  ripening  time,  and  after  being  picked, 
before  it  could  be  marketed  and  sold.  In  one  of  my 
orchards,  on  high,  dry,  sandy  soil,  where  the  trees 
had  made  but  moderate  growth,  this  fruit  was  very 
fine,  and  showed  no  tendency  to  rot.  But  in  anoth- 
er orchard,  within  sight  of  the  first,  and  the  trees 
of  the  same  age,  but  lower  and  richer  soil,  where 
the  growth  of  trees  was  larger,  the  fruit  of  Hale's 
rotted  so  badly,  that  much  of  it  which  looked  fair 
at  picking  was  unsaleable  the  next  day. 


Cnltivatlng  Orchards. 

In  a  conversation  not  long  ago  with  Mr.  David 
Aj'er,  one  of  the  substantial  farmers  of  Vassalboro', 
he  gave  us  .some  account  of  the  method  in  which  he 
manages  his  apple  trees,  and  the  success  of  the  plan 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  orchard  last  year  were  five  hundred  bar- 
rels Baldwins,  all  of  so  good  a  quality  as  to  bring  25 
cents  more  per  barrel  than  those  of  the  same  kind 
in  market  from  other  producers.  The  ground  in 
which  his  young  trees  are  set  is  cultivated  to  hoed 
crops — generally  corn  and  beans,  or  beans  alone — 
and  well  manured.  The  latter  do  better  in  the  shade 
than  corn  or  potatoes,  hence  he  not  unfrequently 
devotes  all  the  land  in  which  are  young  trees,  to 
this  crop.  The  surface  of  his  old  orchard  is  kept 
open  by  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  no  grass  is 
allowed  to  grow  therein.  This  is  done  even  where 
no  other  crop  than  the  trees  occupies  the  land.  He 
uses  muck  as  a  top  dressing,  and  regards  it  better 
than  strong  manure,  or  even  compost.  The  some- 
what famous  Smiley  orchard  at  Getchell's  Corner, 
is  top  dressed  with  clear  muck,  after  it  has  lain  in 
heap  one  season. — Maiiie  Fwrmer. 
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Tbe   Fameuse,  or   Saowr, 


In  February  last  we  received  from  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Clemons,  of  Minerva,  Marshall  County,  a  few  speci- 
mens of  this  apple,  which,  for  beauty,  could  not  be  excelled.  They  were  above  medium  in  size,  perfecT 
in  form,  and  so  completely  over- 
spread with  dark  red  as  to  be  more 
black  than  red ;  out  of  twelve  of  his 
most  favorite  sorts,  Mr.  C'lemons 
regards  the  Fameuse  best.  So  well 
pleased  is  he  with  both  tree  and 
fruit,  that  he  ordered  seven  hun- 
dred root  grafts  for  his  own  use, 
and  to  be  doubly  sure  of  getting  the 
"  Simon  pure,"  cut  the  scions  from 
his  own  bearing  trees. 

The  Fameuse  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly adapted  to  all  sections  of 
Iowa.  It  has  everything  to  recom- 
mend it ;  tree  hardy,  and  fruit- 
ful, and  though  not  very  attractive 
in  the  nursery,  does  well  in  the 
orchard.  Fruit  handsome  and  of 
fine  quality  ;  flesh  snow-white,  ten- 
der, with  slight  perfume.  In  1867 
follows : 


Mr.  J.  L.  Budd,  ot  Shellsburg,  wrote  to  us  about  the  Fameuse  as 


"The  wonderful  adaptation  of  this  truly  excellent  apple  to  the  open  prairies  of  the  strict  Northwest,  is 
not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be.  All  I  might  say  in  its  praise,  would  not  attract  the  attention  of 
the  prairie  farmer,  as  would  a  statement  of  its  actual  yield  of  fruit.  Eight  years  ago  I  set  in  an  orchard 
of  four  hundred  trees,  twenty  trees  of  Siww  apple.  They  were  then  three  years  from  graft.  Last  season 
I  gathered  from  them  .leveniy  bushels  of  apples,  and  sold  them  at  $3  per  bushel.  The  year  before  I  had 
twenty  bushels,  the  year  still  before,  about  five  bushels.  Almost  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  fruit  from 
trees  so  young,  and  really  just  beginning  to  be  profitable,  surely  is  better  than  growing  ten  cent  corn 
upon  the  same  amount  of  ground  !  And  the  tree  is  not  onlj'  productive,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  as  hardy 
as  an  oak.  Last  winter  when  most  of  the  one  year  old  nursery  trees  in  this  part  of  the  State  were  win- 
ter-killed, the  Snmo  and  Siberian  crab  alone  escaped  unharmed.  Had  all  my  trees  produced  fruit  like  the 
Snow-apple,  and  I  might  add  the  Jonathan,  my  income  would  be  truly  large. 

With  or  without  windbreaks,  in  the  wildest  and  bleakest  prairie  of  Iowa,  plant  Show  apple,  and  trust 
me,  you  will  thank  me  some  day  for  this  recommendation." 


Ciroiving  Uie  Cranberry. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bush,  Concord,  Hancock  County,  Iowa, 
wishes  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  cran- 
berry, and  says —  "  I  think  in  this  part  of  the  State 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  bog  land  suitable  for  srowing 
the  cranberry,  at  all  events  we  are  anxious  to  try  it." 

No  doubt  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
now  comparatively  worthless  in  Iowa,  in  every  es- 
sential just  as  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  this  ex- 
cellent fruit,  as  are  the  best  cranberry  lands  found 
in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or  New  Jersey — States  in 
which  its  culture  has  become  an  important  branch 
of  fruit  growing,  and  still  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion.   In  the  absence  of  any  practical  experience  of 


our  own,  we  will  give  such  information  upon  the 
subject  as  appears  to  us  reliable. 

In  making  a  cranberry  plantation  the  first  and 
chief  point  to  be  considered  is  the  .soil.  It  should 
be  boggy,  marshy,  wet  land,  but  susceptible  ot 
drainage  by  ditching  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  in- 
ches or  more.  Means  also,  for  flooding  the  ground 
as  occasion  may  require,  is  essential.  This  protects 
the  vines  and  fruit  at  certain  stages  of  growth  from 
both  frost  and  insects.  Both  vine  and  fruit  are 
sometimes  attacked  by  an  insect,  against  the  attacks 
of  which  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy  but  flood- 
ing. Nevertheless  if  our  correspondent  has  the  right 
kind  of  soil,  we  advise  a  trial,  though  it  may  not 
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be  susceptible  of  flooding  with  water.  We  have 
seen  the  cranberry  growing  in  New  Hampshire  on 
low,  moist  land,  overflowed  only  when  the  snow 
was  running  ofl'  in  the  spring,  or  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  heavy  rain. 

Probably  the  most  reliable  information  upon 
cranberry  culture  may  be  found  in  tlie  following 
extracts  from  a  communication  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  Hortieultural  Society,  by  G.  N.  Smith,  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Berlin  Cranberry  Growers'  As.sociation. 

"  The  lands  from  which  the  cranberries  marketed 
at  this  point  are  gathered,  are  situated  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  us,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  succession  of  marshes,  or  rather  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  interspersed  with  islands  of  timber 
land,  varying  in  extent  from  hundreds  to  thousands 
of  acres.  *  *  *  * 

But  a  few  years  ago  these  mar.sh  lands  were  con- 
sidered almost  worthless,  with  the  exception  of 
small  portions  along  the  borders  yielding  grass 
They  were  covered  mostly  with  a  thin  growth  of 
wire  grass,  and  small  Tamarack,  with  occasional 
patches  of  cranberry  vines,  and  were  so  wet  that 
no  animal  dare  venture  far  out  on  them,  and  in 
some  ])laces  it  was  dangerous  for  man.  Being  a 
portion  of  the  swam))  lands  donated  to  the  State  by 
th('  general  government,  a  small  drainage  fund  was 
created  in  the  towns  in  which  the  Ihndslie,  and  con- 
sequently some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
town  of  Aurorah  commenced  a  ditch  at  the  junc- 
tion of  this  marsh  with  Pox  river  through  lands 
of  which  the  late  Edward  Saekett  of  Chicago,  acci- 
dentally became  the  owner.  The  eft'ect  of  the  dnun- 
age  was  to  produce  a  vigorous  growth  of  cranberry 
vines,  and  annual  crops  of  fruit.  This  induced  Mr. 
Saekett  to  extend  the  ditches  and  build  a  dam  for 
flowage;  and  the  result  exceeded  his  most  .sanguine 
expectations,  for  he  was  enabled  to  gather  largely 
increased  crops,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  the  early  winter  of  1864,  he  was  realiz- 
ing a  large  annual  income  from  his  lands. 

There  were  others  in  the  vicinity  who  .soon  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  an  investment  iji  the.«;e  swamp 
lands  promised  a  large  return  for  the  needed  capi- 
tal ;  and  accordingly  the  lands  were  rapidly  pur- 
chased of  the  State — the  towns  were  ecabled  to  ex- 
tend the  ditches,  which,  together  with  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  owners,  has  rendered  this 
branch  of  fruit  culture  of  greater  value,  and  far 
more  pi-ofltable  than  any  in  tlie  State,  the  crop  hav- 
ing amonnted  the  past  season  to  eleven  thou.sand 
barrels  or  thirty-three  thousand  bushels,  and  it  has 
realized  the  sum  of  not  less  than  $130,000.  To  ob- 
tain this  amount  from  wheat,  it  would  require,  esti- 
mating the  yield  at  ten  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
price  at  one  didlar  per  busliel,  twelve  thousand 
acres.  *  .»  »  * 

It  is  well  understood  by   those  most  experienced 


that  certain  requisites  are  necessary  to  secure  a  vig- 
orous growth  of  vines  and  annual  crops. 

First,  a  deep  soil  of  swamp  muck  combined  with 
sand,  resting  on  a  soil  of  sand  or  blue  clay. 

Second,  the  land  so  situated  as  to  be  controlled 
as  to  flowage  and  thorough  drainage. 

That  sanding  the  marsh  from  two  to  four  inches 
deep  as  practiced  by  Eastern  cranberr}'  growers  is 
not  necessary  on  our  marshes,  has  been  fully  dem- 
onstrated for  several  years  in  the  growth  of  the 
vines  and  in  quantity  and  .size  of  the  berries. 

A  thorough  drainage  of  the  marsh  during  the 
warm  season  and  more  especially  during  August 
and  September,  and  flowing  at  least  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  depth  through  the  winter  and  spring  months 
seem  to  be  the  important  requisites.  The  best 
drained  lauds  produce  the  largest  and  deepest  col- 
ored fruit,  while  the  flowing  destroys  the  insects 
and  their  germs,  also  weeds  and  grasses,  and  serves 
as  a  protection  to  the  vines. 

In  planting  the  vines  comparatively  little  was 
done  until  last  fall,  when  several  hundred  acres 
were  set,  and  this  will  be  continued  the  coming 
spring.  No  preparation  of  the  land  is  necessary 
on  open  marsh,  with  but  little  growth  of  wire  grass 
on  it.  The  sod  is  punctured  and  one  or  more  vines 
inserted  and  pressed  down  with  the  foot,  and  it  is 
seldom  a  plant  fails  to  grow,  and  they  often  produce 
a  few  berries  the  season  after  setting,  being  of  so 
hardy  and  vigorous  a  habit  that  the  fruit  bud  is  not 
afl'ected  by  removal.  The  third  season  a  small  crop 
may  be  expected,  and  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the 
vines  will  have  taken  possession  of  the  ground  and 
a  pa)'ing  crop  may  be  expected. 

The  difliculties  cranberry  growers  have  to  con- 
tend with  are  less  than  with  almost  any  kind  of 
truit.  Yet  the  cranberry  has  its  enemies,  and  the)' 
must  be  attended  to.  The  worst  of  all  is  the  insect 
known  as  the  Cranberry  Worm.  In  appearance  it 
is  almo.st  identical  with  the  leaf  roller  found  on  the 
apple.  The  miller  generally  comes  about  the  time 
of  the  blo.ssoms,  say  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
first  of  July,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  top  of  the 
young  vines  or  that  part  jiroduciug  the  fruit.  In  a 
few  days,  more  or  les.s  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  worm  appears,  and  like  all  insects  is 
gifted  with  a  voracious  appetite  and  an  ability  to 
indulge  it.  The  consi  (|uence  is  that  if  not  checked, 
the  vine  is  rapidly  stripped  of  its  foliage,  and  the 
crop  destroyed.  This  worm  or  one  similar  works 
somewhat  on  the  berry,  but  thus  far  has  not  proved 
very  troublesome.  The  only  known  remedy  for 
the  destruction  of  insects  is  the  efl'ectual  flooding  of 
the  marshes,  and  it  seems  to  be  pretty  sure.         * 

The  crop  per  acre  exceeds  in  value  any  other 
that  can  be  raised.  Several  growers  the  past  sea- 
son have  gathered  full  two  hundred  bushels  per 
acre,  receiving  therefor  six  hundred  dollars.      The 
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expense  of  picking,  cleaning,  and  marketing  did 
not  exceed,  if  it  equalled  one-third,  leaving  four 
hundred  dollaiM,  net  profit  as  no  labor  or  expense 
was  incurred  in  planting  the  land.  A  much  larger 
rate  per  acre  has  been  realized  in  places  where  the 
vines  hatl  full  possession  and  were  of  sufticienl  age 
to  bear  a  full  crop.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre  can  be  raised 
on  laud  in  right  condition,  ami  when  the  .season  is 
fovorable.  *  * 

A  brief  statement  of  the  number  of  bushels  gath- 
ered by  some  of  the  largest  growers,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  bearing  cranberry  marsh  : 

(larey  Brothers  gathered  and  sold  3,400 
barrels,  average  price  .f  U  per  barrel $  37,400.00 

Deduct  one-third  for  gatherinu-,  clean- 
ing, barrels,  &c 12,466.00 

Net  income  for  1.S70 $  34,934.00 

The    marsh   belonging   to  the   Hackett 
estate,  yielded  2,000  barrels,  estimate  $11 
(now  (fuoted  at  $47  per  bbl.  in  Chicago.)  $  23,000.00 
One-third  off 7,060.00 


Net  income  for  1870 

«  ♦  -♦ 


.$  14,340.00 


XUc  Blueberry. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Knapp  writes  to  the  Western  Farmer 
about  the  blueberry,  and  he  evidently  knows 
whereof  he  speaks,  tor  we  have  seen  the  whole 
thing  just  as  he  talks  it  up.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
the  blueberry  —  or  rather  in  habit  of  growth  —  dis- 
tinguished as  the  high  and  low  bush.  Mr.  K.  is 
talking  of  the  latter,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
ten  to  eighteen  inches.  The  high  bush  is  seldom  if 
ever  found  on  light,  sandy  soil,  but  is  generally  met 
with  on  low,  wet  land,  or  heavy  upland.  Unlike 
almost  any  other  plant  or  shrub,  the  blueberry  will 
not  thrive  under  cultivation.  All  it  wants  is  to  be 
let  alone.  On  a  visit  to  New  Hampshire  in  the 
autumn  of  1864,  we  took  up  and  brought  home 
plants  of  the  high  bush,  and  now  have  them  fruit- 
ing upon  our  own  grounds.  As  to  whether  the  low 
bush  will  flourish  upon  ordinary  prairie  soil  we 
cannot  say.  In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  not  often 
met  with  excejit  on  the  sandy  plains,  or  on  the 
rocky  mountain  and  hill  sides,  where  little  or  noth- 
ing else  wiM  grow. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  of  them  ?  A  good 
deal,  and  in  favor  of  their  growth  and  cultivation. 
Do  not  men  cultivate  cranberries,  and  make  money 
at  the  bu.siness?  But  cranberries  grow  in  swamps, 
and  cannot,  in  this  State,  be  grown  much  elsewhere. 
They  Ciinnot  be  grown  in  all  swamps  in  all  parts  of 
this  State.  Naturally  the  plant  is  limited  to  a  belt 
of  the  State,  and,  from  what  is  now  known  of  the 
nature  of  the  plant,  its  limits  cannot  well  be  ex- 
tended much  north  and  south  of  this  natural  belt. 

Blueberries  grow  along  the  same  belt  of  land,  but 
more  extensively  than  the  cranberries.    They  grow 


on  the  dry  lands,  on  the  sands,  where  almost  noth- 
ing else  grows.  These  plants  will  lake  entire  po.s- 
.session  of  the  land  on  which  they  grow,  if  permilcd 
to  do  so.  When  they  shall  do  so,  they  will  jtroduee 
as  many  bu.shels  to  the  acre  as  do  the  cranberries, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  said  of  their  profitable- 
ness. 

The  two  ])lants  are  in  the  same  natural  family ; 
the  one  sour,  the  other  with  just  acid  enough 
not  to  be  in.sipid  ;  the  one  requires  pound  for 
pound  of  sugar  to  render  them  palatable,  the 
other  are  by  nature  food  for  man,  beast  and  bird  ; 
the  one  can  be  preserved  by  cooking  jiound  and 
pound,  and  canning  air  -  tight,  the  other  dries  more 
easily  than  any  other  berry,  and  witli  a  small  quan- 
tity of  acid  they  can  be  made  to  rival  the  Zante 
currants  for  all  culinary  purposes.  Their  season  is 
longer  than  any  oilier  berry  we  have;  and  they  are 
as  regularly  sought  for.  No  berry  carries  better  to 
market,  unless  in  such  (luantities  as  to  be  crushed 
by  their  own  weight. 

All  the  care  they  want  is  a  piece  of  sand,  too  bar- 
ren for  grass  or  oak  grubs,  and  just  so  much  tending 
as  shall  give  them  all  the  .sunshine.  Take  such  a 
l)iece  of  land,  cover  it  with  bushes,  give  them  their 
liberty  the  year  round,  without  the  inteifereuce  of 
goat  or  sheej),  and  the  owner  will  keep  ofl"  the  hens 
and  turkeys,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  harvest 
the  crop.  It  makes  its  own  manure,  and  tics  its 
own  sand  tirnier  than  a  mortgage.  All  vacancies 
will  fill  from  new  jilants,  or  may  be  filled  liy  hand. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  in 
Wisconsin  that  are  to  -  day  valueless,  tliat  might  be 
made  to  yield  a  hundred  or  more  bushels  each,  if 
planted  to  this  humble  plant.  Let  us  hear  from 
some  of  the  sand  planters  on  this  subject." 


Forelu;;  Stra^vberries. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers' 
Society.  D.  M.  Herstine  related  his  method  of  forc- 
ing the  strawberry.     He  said  : 

"  I  prepared  the  ground  about  as  an  amateur 
would  for  open  air  culture,  trenching  dee])  and 
manuring  heavily.  Set  the  plants  in  the  s|)ring, 
one  to  every  foot  S(|uare,  keeping  clear  of  weeds 
and  runners  during  the  summer,  cultivating  moder- 
ately. Before  hard  freezing  commences,  or  at  any 
time  during  the  fall,  set  the  frarres,  which  should 
not  be  over  fifteen  inches  high  on  the  one  side,  and 
ten  to  twelve  inches  on  the  other,  giving  only  suf- 
ficient .slope  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  most 
convenient  width  for  the  frame  is  eight  feet,  and 
sash  four  feet  wide.  The  plants  should  receive 
about  the  usual  winter  mulching,  as  in  open  air 
culture,  of  leaves  or  clean  straw.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  weather 
will  admit,  the  mulching  should  be  removed  and 
the  sash  put  on ;  a  healthy  growth  will  soon  com- 
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mence,  and  the  only  care  they  require  after  that  is 
the  proper  airing,  an  occasional  weeding  and  wat- 
ering. I  let  them  have  all  the  warm  rains  that  fall 
during  February  and  March.  I  have  always  suc- 
ceeded in  ripening  fruit  about  the  first  of  May,  or 
four  weeks  before  it  ripens  in  the  open  air,  and  of 
the  largest  size  and  finest  fiavor,  much  larger  than  I 
have  ever  grown  the  same  varieties  out  of  doors. 
From  a  frame  8  by  16, 1  picked  the  fii-st  crop  25 
quarts,  the  second  23,  and  the  third  15  quarts. 
From  a  frame  100  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  I  picked 
the  first  crop  120  quarts,  which  I  sold  at  an  average 
of  about  two  dollars  per  quart,  starting  at  five  dol- 
lars and  down  to  one  dollar,  netting  two  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  sash 
and  frame  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
they  will  last  for  ten  or  more  years. 

Not  more  than  two  full  crops  can  be  taken  from 
one  bed ;  in  growing  for  profit,  it  would  probably 
be  advisable  not  to  depend  on  more  than  one ;  that 
would  only  involve  the  necessity  of  shifting  the 
frame  every  season,  which  is  a  small  matter.  The 
varieties  I  have  found  best  adapted  to  this  mode  of 
culture  are  the  '  Wilson's  Albany,'  '  Russell's  Pro- 
lific,' '  Jucunda,'  and  '  Stinger.'  I  tried  various 
others  without  any  success ;  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
Agriculturist,  Fillmore  and  others,  and  in  growing 
for  profit  I  would  discard  all  but  the  two  first 
named.  The  Jucunda  and  Stinger  attain  to  an 
enormous  size,  are  moderately  productive,  but  not 
sufficiently  early  for  profit." 

Does  the  Stock  Influence  the  Cralt? 

This  question  being  up  for  discussion  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Michigan  Pomological  Society,  Mr.  B. 
Hathaway  made  some  statements,  predicated  upon 
some  years  of  observation,  that  strongly  favor  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question. 

He  said  of  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition 
that  the  stock  influences  the  graft,  there  can  be  no 
question  to  a  mind  trained  to  close  observation  up- 
on this  subject. 

That  the  vigor  of  the  graft  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  vigor  of  the  stock,  can  hardly  be  a  matter 
of  controversy.  That  a  vigorous,  strong  growing 
variety,  like  the  Northern  Spy  apple,  will  infuse 
something  of  its  own  vital  force  into  a  weaker 
growing  sort,  like  the  Red  Canada,  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture,  but  has  been  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated. 

Probably  some  kinds  of  fruit,  like  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and Greening  apple,  have  so  strongly  marked  an 
individuality,  are  of  so  marked  and  positive  a  type, 
that  the  variation  from  the  influence  of  stock, 
would  seldom  be  appreciable;  while  in  another 
variety,  like  the  Rambo,  for  instance,  that  is  easily 
varied  by  conditions,  that  it  would  always  be  more 
or  less  apparent,  and  often  very  strikingly  manifest; 


and  I  have  not  observed  any  other  sort  that  ex- 
hibits so  great  a  variation  from  the  influence  of 
stock  as  this  variety,  in  all  the  characteristics  of 
size,  color  and  flavor. 

In  order  to  secure  a  positive,  a  marked  variation, 
the  grafts  must  be  set  on  trees  of  such  age  as  to 
have  established  a  character  and  individuality  of 
some  potency,  and  the  stocks  for  experiment  must 
discover  strongly  marked  contrasts. 

Yet  this  variety  is  not  alone.  I  And  those  of  a 
more  positive  character  giving  every  evidence  of 
variation  from  the  influence  of  stock.  The  North- 
ern Spy  is  one  of  these. 

I  have  ten  trees  of  root-graft  Northern  Spy  on 
which  the  fruit  is  always  nearly  alike  as  to  size  and 
color,  except  what  results  from  the  amount  of  fruit 
on  a  tree ;  while  on  forty  trees  of  this  kind  put  on 
large  seedling  stocks,  the  variation  is  marked  and 
constant.  That  is,  some  trees  give  more  highly 
colored  fruit  than  others,  and  do  so  from  year  to 
year  without  regard  to  amount  of  crop,  and  the 
same  variation  is  found  in  size  and  quality. 

I  have  one  Northern  Spy  on  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing that  always  gives  me  my  largest  specimens  for 
the  fairs,  though  of  a  pale  coler.  Two  trees,  close 
by,  grown  on  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  always  give  fruit 
highly  colored,  but  not  so  large.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  most  noticeable  examples  that  have  fal- 
len under  my  observation,  in  which  marked  differ- 
ences in  the  fruit  may  be  justly  attributed,  as  I 
think,  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  stock.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  character  of  the  seed,  in  which 
resides  the  germ  of  the  future  tree,  is  dependent 
mostly,  if  not  wholly,  upon  those  subtle  aromal  in- 
fluences that  are  instrumental  in  the  fructification 
of  the  blossoms.  But  few,  however,  have  thought 
to  attribute  to  this  cause  any  portion  of  difference 
observable  in  the  size,  color  and  flavor  of  difierent 
specimens  of  the  same  fruit  grown  on  the  same  tree 
and  under  apparently  the  same  conditions. 

I  this  year  gathered  a  half-dozen  apples  from  a  i 
J'ambo  tree,  that  were  as  completely  russeted  as  any  i 
apple  can  be,  and  those  apples  were  more  crisp  and 
flrm  than  the  ordinary  Rambo  apples — very  like  the  i 
Pomme  Grise  in  quality,  and  no  one  would  suspect  i 
from  their  appearance  that  they  were  not  that  ap- 
ple.   And  I  have  seen   many  kindred  facts  that  go  ' 
to  show  that  the  subtle  influence  that  affects  fructi- 
fication does  not  stop  with  that  act,  but  is  traceble 
in  every  stage  of  developement  of  the  fruit  from 
the  quickened  germ  to  the  ripened  pulp. 

And  does  not  this  view  accord  with  all  the  known 
laws  of  generation  in  every  department  of  nature? 
And  while  we  may  not  doubt  that  the  stock  exerts 
very  often  a  marked  modifying  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  fruit,  we  must  not  over- 
look, in  our  estimate,  the  less  obvious,  but  no  less 
powerful  principle  of  infloresence. 
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Carbolic  Soap  for  Borers. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Bateham,  an  extensive  peach  grower 
in  Northern  Ohio  communicates  to  the  Ohio  Far)mr 
his  experience  in  destroying  the  peach  borer  by  the 
use  of  carbolic  soap.  Mr.  B.  believes  the  remedy 
may  be  successfully  used  on  the  apple  tree  borer. 
If  so,  it  is  much  easier  and  more  sure  than  hunting 
out  the  larvae  after  it  has  entered  the  tree.  Give  it 
a  trial. 

"  I  have  found  a  cheaper  and  better  remedy  than 
the  one  mentioned  in  last  week's  Ohio  FartMr,  or 
in  any  other  publication  that  I  have  seen  in  my 
thirty  years  of  liorticultural  reading.  I  have  used 
it  the  past  two  years  on  my  three  thousand  bearing 
peach  trees,  with  complete  success,  and  with  great 
saving  of  labor  and  loss  of  trees.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  equally  effective  for  the  apple  tree  borer, 
and  thus  prove  of  immense  value  to  orchardists 
generally.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Take  a  five  pound  can  of  carbolic  soap  (cost  two 
dollars) ;  dissolve  in  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  hot 
water,  stirring  it  freely,  if  to  be  used  immediately 
or  let  stand  over  night ;  then  add  about  twenty  gal- 
lons of  cold  water,  making  a  barrelful  of  the  liquid 
which  is  sufficient  for  one  thousand  trees.  The 
soap  can  be  had  in  one  pound  cans,  for  those  who 
want  small  quantities. 

Now  take  a  hoe  and  clear  away  the  weeds  or 
rubbish  close  around  the  base  of  the  trees,  remov- 
ing also  a  little  of  the  loose  earth  just  around  the 
bark,  say  for  an  inch  in  depth.  Then  take  a  buck- 
et of  the  liquid  and  with  a  paint  brush  apply  it 
freely  to  the  bark  of  the  base  of  the  trees  for  sis 
to  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  taking  care  to  have 
it  enter  the  crevices,  (where  the  eggs  are  most  like- 
ly to  be  deposited),  and  let  a  little  flow  down  so  as 
to  moisten  a  little  ring  of  soil  just  at  the  base. 

I  make  this  applica'ion  about  the  middle  of  July, 
when  the  parent  inst '^t  {^-Effcria)  has  aboi-t  fiKirihed, 
depositing  her  eggs,  and  if  any  young  worms  are 
hatched,  they  will  not  have  penetrated  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  liquid.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
prevents  any  further  depositing  of  the  eggs  for 
the  season,  unless  heavy  rains  speedily  occur,  in 
which  case  a  second  application  may  be  necessary 
where  the  borers  are  very  plenty. 

For  young  trees,  where  tender  roots  are  liable  to 
be  reached  by  the  liquid,  it  will  be  safer  to  use  it 
weaker — say  ten  gallons  of  water  to  the  pound  of 
soap.  I  am  experimenting  with  this  article  for  pre- 
venting other  insect  ravages. 


Gronrtb  of  Forest  Trees. 

The  Maine  Farmer  speaks  encouragingly  of  the 
growth  and  re-production  of  forests  in  that  State, 
in  the  following  statement : 

"  The  growth  of  forest  trees  in  favorable  situa- 
tions is  more  rapid  than  people  are  generally  aware 
of  In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  farmer  in  Som- 
erset county,  who  is  now  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
but  whose  mind  is  still  unimpared,  he  stated  that 
in  1833,  thirty-eight  years  ago,  he  cut  all  the  hem- 
lock and  spruce  timber  upon  a  certain  piece  of 
woodland,  for  a  barn  frame,  adding  that  every  tree 
which  was  large  enough  for  a  girt  was  cut.  "Now,'' 
said  he,  "  another  barn  frame,  as  large  as  the  one  I 
then  put  up,  can  be  cut  from  the  same  piece  of 
ground." 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Daily  Journal 
mentions  the  following:  In  June,  1816,  when  a 
small  boy,  he  was  harrowing  in  oats  on  some  new 
land  in  Franklin  County.  Thirty-five  years  after- 
wards he  was  on  the  same  ground,  and  found  a 
thick  forest,  where  at  the  time  men  were  hewing 
timber  eighteen  inches  square  for  a  bridge.  Twen- 
ty years  ago,  upon  the  home  farm  of  the  writer 
was  a  field  of  grass,  the  original  forest  growth  of 
which  had  been  then  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
Now  upon  the  same  field  is  a  splendid  growth  of 
birch,  spruce,  hackmatack,  poplar  and  other  trees, 
many  of  them  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter." 

Every  farmer  not  too  far  advanced  in  years, 
ought  by  this  time  to  understand  that  he  plants 
not  for  his  children,  but  for  himself,  and  not  for 
himself  but  for  his  children.  This  double  motive 
should  result  in  such  a  growing  of  forest  trees 
among  us,  as  we  have  not  for  years  seen  the 
like  of." 


Dried  Fruit.  In  Lyndeborough,  N.  H.  two 
families  last  fall  cut  and  dried  250  bushels  of  apples, 
which  when  dried  weighed  1,451  pounds.  They 
were  sold  in  Boston  at  an  average  of  31  cents  per 
pound — amounting  to  about  $300. 


.  ,1  ATerage  Gronrtb  of  Trees. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  the  Illinois  Horticultu- 
ral Society  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  forest  trees. 
The  committee  concluded  an  able  report  by  saying: 

"  As  the  results  of  our  observations  and  from  the 
testimony  of  reliable  men,  we  regard  the  following 
as  about  the  average  growth  in  tcelve  years,  of  the 
leading  desirable  varieties,  when  planted  in  belts 
or  groves  and  cultivated  as  directed — 

White  Maple,  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  30  feet 
high. 

Ash-Leaf  Maple,  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  30  feet 
high. 

White  Willow,  \}4  feet  in  diameter,  and  40  feet 
high. 

Yellow  Willow,  IJ^  feet  in  diameter,  and  35  feet 
high. 
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Lombardy  Pojilar,  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  40 
feet  high. 

Blue  and  White  Ash,  10  inehes  in  diameter,  and 
20  feet  high. 

Chestnut,  10  inches  In  diameter,  and  20  feet  high. 

Black  Walnut  and  Butternut,  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  30  feet  high. 

Elm,  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  30  feet  high. 

Birch,  (varieties,)  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  35 
feet  high. 

Larch,  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  34  feet  high. 

As  before  intimated,  the  diiferent  varieties  of  Ev 
ergreens  mentioned,  will  make  an  average  growth 
of  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  neight  annually. 

From  these  and  other  data  which  the  intelligent 
farmer  can  collect,  he  may  readily  approxwiate  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  fence  posts,  rails,  fire-wood,  hew- 
ing timber,  lumber,  etc. 


Sounds  of  Fines— Tlie  SIeei>less  Aspeu. 


Henry  Ward   Beecher  thus  hapily  portrays  the 
beauties  of  the  pine  and  the  ever  restless  aspen : 

"The  pine  sings  like  the  poet,  with  no  everyday 
voice,  but  in  a  tone  apart  from  all  common  sounds. 
It  has  the  power  to  change  the  associations,  and  to 
quicken  the  poetic  sensibility,  as  no  other  singing 
tree  can  do.  Every  one  should  have  this  old  harper, 
like  a  seer  or  a  priest  among  the  trees,  about  his 
dwelling.  Under  an  old  pine  would  naturally  be 
found  the  young  maiden  whose  new  love  was  far 
across  the  sea.  In  the  sounds  that  would  descend, 
she  could  not  fail  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  sea — the 
roar  of  winds,  the  splash  of  waves  running  in  upon 
the  shore.  A  youg  mother  whose  first  born  had  re- 
turned to  God  who  gave  it,  would  at  twilight  go  to 
the  pines ;  for,  to  her  ear,  the  whole  air  must  needs 
seem  full  of  spirit  voices.  They  would  sing  to  her 
thoughts  in  such  sad  strains  as  would  soothe  sorrow. 
Nor  would  it  be  strange  if,  in  the  rise  and  &?'  of 
these  sylvan  syllables,  she  should  imagine  that  S..- 
heard  her  babe  again,  calling  to  her  trom  the  air. 

Every  country  place  should  have  that  very  co- 
quette among  trees,  the  aspen.  It  seems  never  to 
sleep.  Its  twinkling  fingers  are  playing  in  the  air 
at  some  arcli  fantasy,  almost  without  pause.  If  you 
sit  at  a  window  with  a  book,  it  will  wink  and  blink, 
and  beckon,  and  coax,  till  you  cannot  help  speaking 
to  it !  That  nuist  be  a  still  day  that  does  wot  see  the 
aspen  quiver.  A  single  leaf  sometimes  will  begin 
to  wag,  and  not  another  on  the  whole  tree  will 
move !  Sometimes  a  hidden  breath  will  catch  at  a 
lower  branch,  then  shifting,  will  leave  them  still, 
while  it  shakes  a  topmost  twig.  Though  the  air 
may  move  so  gently  that  your  cheek  does  not  feel  it, 
this  sen.sitive  tree  will  seem  all  of  a  shudder,  and 
turn  its  leaves  upward  with  a  shuddering  chill !  It 
is  the  daintiest  fairy  of  all  the  trees.     One  should 


have  an  aspen  on  every  side  of  his  house,  that  no 
window  should  be  without  a  chance  to  look  upon  its 
nods  and  becks,  and  to  rejoice  in  its  innocent  witch- 
craft. I  have  seen  such  fair  sprites  too,  in  human 
form.  But  one  does  not  get  oft"  so  easily  if  he  takes 
too  much  sport  with  them.  The  aspen  leaf  makes  no 
wounds.  Its  frolics  spin  no  silken  threads  which 
one  cannot  follow  and  will  not  break.  The  musical 
qualities  of  trees  have  not  enough  been  considered 
in  planting  around  our  dwellings.  The  great  leaved 
Magnolias  have  no  sound.  Willows  have  but  little. 
Cedars,  Yew  trees,  and  Lombardy  poplars  are 
almost  silent.  It  is  said  that  the  Lombardy  poplar 
is  the  male  tree,  the  female  never  being  brought 
over.  It  is  very  likely.  It  is  stiff  enough  to  be  an 
old  bachelor.  It  spreads  out  no  branches.  Its  top 
dies  early.    It  casts  a  penurious  shadow." 


Barren  Apple  Trees — Remedy. — The  St.  Jo. 
(Mich.)  Herald  says:  "First,  the  Northern  Spy, 
Red  Astracan,  and  a  number  of  other  choice  varie- 
ties of  apples,  have  failed  through  this  region  to 
bear  apples,  although  ten  or  fifteen  years  old.  Two 
years  ago.  Dr.  Hull,  of  Alton,  delivered  a  lecture  at 
Benton  Harbor,  in  which  he  recommended  root 
prunining.  Mr.  A.  O.  Winchester,  of  St.  Joseph, 
of  Archer  &  Co.'s  Nurserymen,  had  ten  Northern 
Spy  apple  trees,  thirteen  or  more  years  old,  which 
had  never  blossomed,  or  borne  a  crop.  After  the 
lecture,  though  late  in  the  season,  he  directed  his 
man  to  root-prune  one  tree,  and  half  root-prune 
another.  Last  year,  no  favorable  results  appeared, 
probably  from  the  lateness  of  the  root-pruning. 
This  year,  the  tree  which  was  root-pruned  all 
around,  is  full  of  bloss<jms,  while  that  side  of  the 
tree  half  root-pruned  alime  is  full  of  blossoms,  the 
un-root-pruned  side  having  none  at  all.  Every 
other  Northern  Spy  apple  tree,  as  usual,  contains 
no  blssoms. 

Thjs  sing-le  fact  should  lead  \yai-  orchardists  to  try 
lue  exp;  riment  this  season.  Now  is  'the  time  to 
begin,  and  the  work  of  root-pruning  should  be 
finished  by  the  first  of  June. 


Long  Keeping  Apples.  The  Utah  Pomdoyint 
says :— "  In  California  the  yellow  Newtown  Pippin 
and  white  winter  Pearmain  are  among  the  best 
keepers. 

We  have  proved  the  latter  to  be  not  only  of  su- 
perior flavor,  but  that  it  will  keep  here  in  good  or- 
der until  the  first  of  May.  The  Limbertwig  is  even 
a  better  keeper,  but  not  as  high  fiavored  or  as 
large. 

Miller's  seedling,  "  CUierokee,"  is  a  new  aspirant 
to  fiivor;  medium  size,  handsome  red,  of  good  flavor 
and  long  keeping.  It  has  not  yet  been  fruited 
here. 
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Ciardcn  Work  for  June. 

By  tue  Associate  Editok. 

IManl  bush  boans  for  succession.  Plant  early 
lilooil  lurni])  and  long  blood  red  beets  for  late  crop, 
between  the  3Uth  of  June  and  10th  of  July,  on  rich 
fresh  plowed  ground,  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart. 
Soak  the  setd  in  warm  water  a  few  hours  before 
planting.  Beets  sowed  at  this  season  will  be  much 
finer  in  (luality  for  winter  use. 

Sow  Flat  Dutch  cabbage  in  tlie  hill  on  very  rich, 
■fresh  plowed  ground,  the  li5th  of  the  mouth,  for 
winter.  Open  drills  with  a  narrow  shovel  plow, 
three  feet  apart,  and  drop  about  a  dozen  of  seed  in 
a  hill,  three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  cover  with  a 
rake  or  light  liarrow.  AVe  have  tried  this  method 
of  planting  cabbage  and  find  it  much  the  best.  The 
cabbage  must  be  thinned  out  to  one  plant  after  the 
plants  are  a  good  size.  Fill  up  vac'ant  places,  or 
transplant  on  an  other  plot  the  balance  left,  if 
desired. 

Early  Horn  carrots  can  be  sown  for  late  croj) 
early  in  the  month.  Celery  may  ))e  transplanted 
for  early  crop.  Plant  Evergreen  Sweet  corn  for  a 
late  crop  in  succession  up  to  the  20th  of  July.  Plant 
short  green  and  long  green  cucumbers  for  a  late 
crop  about  six  feet  apart.  Some  prefer  the  Jersey 
pickle. 

Plant  potatoes  about  the  30lli  of  the  month,  for 
late  crop  on  moist  fresh  plowed  ground,  and  cover 
them  as  fast  as  dropped,  or  they  will  sun  scald  in  a 
few  minute-s,  in  the  hot  sun.  This  is  the  best  sea- 
son to  raise  good  late  potatoes,  much  better  than 
planting  in  May  or  late  April. 

Radish  may  also  be  planted  for  winter  use  about 
the  last  of  this  month.  Black  Spanish  is  good,  but 
the  Rose  Colored  Chinese  is  much  better  and  more 
handsome,  and  sells  better.  Ruta  Bagas  may  also 
be  planted  about  the  35th  of  the  month.  Make 
drills  with  the  narrow  shovel  plow  twenty  inches 
apart,  and  sow  the  seed  in  the  drills,  and  cover  with 
the  harrow. 

To  succeed  in  planting  this  month,  the  ground 
should  have  been  plowed  previous  to  planting,  and 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  then  fresh  plowed  when 
planted,  and  the  seed  put  in  on  the  fresh  stirred 
soil,  and  well  cultivated  afterwards.     The  great  se- 


cret of  success  is  in  planting  the  seed  at  the  proper 
time,  on  well  prepared  ground,  and  then  thorough 
cultivation  afterwards. 

Late  cabbage  and  tomatoes  should  also  be  trans- 
planted. This  month,  and  up  to  the  10th  of  July 
is  preeminently  the  season  to  plant  late  vegetables 
for  winter  use. 


Xrlbulatlous  of  Cabbage  Ralslug. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  of  the  Middlesex 
(Mass.)  Agricultural  Society  in  their  report  at  the 
last  fall  lair,  thus  enumerates  some  of  the  difHcul- 
ties  cabbage  growers  have  to  encounter  in  the  Old 
Bay  State. 

"Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it  was  comparative 
fun  to  raise  cabbages ;  to-day  the  little  destructives 
whose  name  is  legion,  have  made  a  successful  crop 
other  things  being  equal,  almo.st  accidental.  First 
comes  the  little  flea,  who  commences  on  the  just 
developed  leaves,  and  often  finishes  them  ;  next  the 
maggot,  who  loves  the  roots.  After  transplanting, 
the  cut  worm  presents  his  claim,  generally  no  mod- 
est one ;  he  makes  clean  work,  cutting  the  plant 
completely  oft'  either  at  or  just  below  the  surface. 
If  you  have  successfully  avoided  this  little  army  of 
marauders  your  crop  is  still  open  to  the  attacks  of 
lice  and  the  club  foot. 

In  raising  plants  for  resetting,  I  select  an  eleva- 
ted, comparatively  new,  and  but  moderately  rich 
piece  of  ground ;  elevated  because  the  flea  is  less 
destructive  than  on  low  grounds ;  nearly  new  to 
avoid  stump  foot  and  maggot,  and  not  over  rich 
that  the  plants  may  be  toughened  by  a  slow  growth; 
upon  resetting  into  a  richer  soil  they  will  com- 
mence a  rapid,  vigorous  developement. 

As  soon  as  the  twin  leaves  show  themselves  they 
should  be  dusted  with  lime  every  morning  and  af- 
ter rains.  To  secure  plants  from  a  few  choice  seeds 
make  a  square  frame  six  inches  high,  and  cover 
with  i.iosquito  cloth.  I  prefer  transplanting  rather 
than  sowing  seed  in  the  hill,  because  then,  if  you 
lose  your  plants  it  is  generally  too  late  to  sow  again, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  use  whatever  plants  may 
happen  to  come  to  hand. 

«  »  » 

The  Grass  Valley  (Cal.)  Union  tells  of  forty  straw- 
berries that  weighed  one  pound. 
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Hot -BED  Culture  of  Water  Cress. —  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  plant  can  be  success- 
fully grown  only  in  a  running  stream  of  water.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Gwrdener's  Monthly,  however, 
says  it  may  be  grown  in  a  hot  -  bed,  and  gives  the 
following  directions  for  doing  it : 

"  Permit  me  to  recommend  through  your  valuable 
Montlily,  the  most  wholesome  and  most  productive 
of  all  salads  grown  in  winter  and  in  spring,  and 
yet  the  cultivation  of  it  is  little  known,  and  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  those  who  do  know.  This 
water  cress  is  a  native  of  Great  Britiau,  and  is 
found  wild  in  the  small  streams  more  or  less 
through  the  whole  country,  and  is  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale  around  London.  Although  this  cress  is 
considered  amphibious,  it  thrives  better  in  an  ordi- 
nary hot -bed  from  October  until  April,  and 
requires  no  re  -  planting.  I  Whitewash  the  glass, 
and  give  very  little  air  except  when  raining,  which 
saves  watering,  which  it  requires  at  least  once  a 
week.  A  full  crop  can  be  cut  every  three  weeks. 
I  generally  cut  one  -  third  of  a  sash  each  time,  so 
always  get  a  succession.  About  the  first  of  April  a 
quantity  of  plants  should  be  transferred  to  some 
cool,  wet  place,  where  they  will  live  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  be  ready  for  the  hot  -  bed  in  the  fall." 


Canning  Fruit.  —  A  correspondent  of  the  Small 
Fruit  Recorder  says :  "  I  have  tried  the  following 
for  canning  fruit  for  several  yeai's  with  the  best  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble . 
Bring  the  fruit  to  a  scalding  heat,  and  sweeten  or 
not,  as  you  choose.  When  the  fruit  is  ready  to  put 
in  the  cans,  take  a  piece  of  old  quilt,  or  six  or  eight 
thicknesses  of  cloth  wet  in  cold  water,  and  wring  out 
so  that  it  will  not  drip ;  lay  the  cloth  on  a  table  and 
set  the  cans  cold  upon  the  cloth  which  has  just  been 
wrung  out  of  cold  water  ;  fill  the  cans  with  the  hot 
fruit  and  seal  up  as  usual,  and  do  not  move  them,  not 
a  hair's  breadth,  till  the  fruit  is  perfectly  cold.  There 
is  no  danger  of  breaking  the  cans  unless  you  move 
them  before  tlie fruit  is  cold.  This  saves  heating  the 
cans,  which  is  the  worst  part  of  canning  fruit.  The 
tops  generally  need  tightening  a  little  when  the 
fruit  is  cold. 


Burr's  New  Pine  Strawberry.  At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Montgomery  (Ohio)  Horticultural 
Society,  the  members  present  generally  concurred 
in  recommending  Burr's  New  Pine  Strawberry  to 
amateurs  as  the  best  for  table,  if  they  can  get  gen- 
uine plants.  A  few  Wilsons  or  a  male  plant  should 
be  planted  with  them. 

Winter  Protection  of  Roses.  Another  member  of 
the  above  named  Society  remarking  on  winter  pro- 
tection of  trees,  vines,  plants,  etc.,  cuts  down  his 
roses  to  twelve  inches,  filling  around  them  with 
coarse  straw  manure,  then  covers  them  up  with 


boards,  never  fails  to  keep  them  through  winter, 
not  even  his  tea  roses.  In  the  spring  removes  the 
manure,  leaving  two  to  four  inches  of  the  finest  as 
a  mulch  ;  has  plenty  of  roses  all  summer  without 
watering.  Another  speaker  said  that  the  flowers  of 
rose  bushes  which  remain  in  the  ground  through 
winter,  where  they  have  been  growing  in  summer, 
will  be  much  larger  and  more  perfect  than  those 
which  are  dug  up  in  the  fall,  and  planted  again  in 
spring. 

Carbolate  of  Lime  for  the  Currant  Worm. 
The  Boston  Journcd  of  Chemistry  says  the  currant 
worm  may  be  almost  immediately  destroyed  by  the 
use  of  carbolate  of  lime.  It  was  used  in  several 
instances  last  season,  and  found  quite  as  eflective  as 
hellebore,  less  costly,  less  disagreeable  to  apply,  and 
perfectly  safe.  Neither  the  fruit  nor  the  foliage  is 
in  any  way  injured  by  its  use.  The  method  of 
using  it  is  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  bushes  as  soon  as 
the  worm  makes  his  appearance,  bringing  it  well 
in  contact  with  the  leaves,  and  the  insect  is  destroy- 
ed. It  will  need  but  two  or  three  applications,  and 
the  work  is  done. 


Mildew  on  Roses.  —  Rub  down  in  a  gallon  of 
soft  water  one  pound  of  soft  soap ;  with  the  solu- 
tion, sprinkle  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the 
foliage,  and  the  mildew  will  disappear  as  if  by 
magic.  Mr.  Rivers  recommends  a  cure  in  soot. 
Perhaps  soap  is  more  cleanly  ;  it  is,  I  am  sure,  as 
ettectual  —  though  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
efiicacy  of  soot  —  and  an  outlay  of  one  shilling  will 
clean  one  hundred  plants  from  every  vestige  of  the 
disease  if  properly  applied.  I  find  it  useful  to  syr- 
inge the  trees  with  clear  water,  next  day,  to  rid 
them  of  the  whitish  deposit  which  fixes  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  after  the  application  of  the 
solution.  There  is  no  necessity  to  cut  off  the 
blooms ;  the  solution  could  only  damage  these  in 
proportian  to  the  force  with  which  it  hit  them,  and 
as  contact  with  the  mildew  is  all  that  is  required, 
no  force  is  necessary.  —  Cor.  Cottage  Oardener. 

Hints  About  Flowers. — House  plants  ought  to 
be  stimulated  gently  once  or  twice  a  week.  Rain- 
water, so  refreshing  to  summer  flower,  always  con- 
tains ammonia,  which  also  abounds  in  all  liquid 
manures.  If  you  take  an  ounce  of  pulverized  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  it  will  make  spring- water  even  more  stimu- 
lating to  your  plants  than  rain-water.  If  you  water 
your  plants  once  in  two  weeks  with  guano  water 
(one  table-spoonful  to  a  pail  of  water)  they  will 
grow  more  thriftily.  Chicken's  manure  dissolved  in 
water  is  excellent.  Always  keep  the  soil  in  your 
flower  pots  loose.     A  common  hair-pin  used  daily 

will  stir  the  earth  sufficiently. — Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry. 
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Dr.  S.  H.  Kridelbauoh,  Editur,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


^"Send  in  the  Insects.— Dr.  K.  is  cbairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Entomology  for  the  Statu  Horticultural  Society, 
and  would  take  it  as  a  favor  to  be  furnished  with  specimens 
of  insects  from  the  various  localities  of  the  State,  by  mail 
during  this  year.  Those  sending  will  please  state  all  they 
know  concerning  the  habits  of  tne  insects  sent;  what  they 
are  found  feeding  on,  etc. 


Oyster  Shell   Bark   Louse— Aiiptdlolns    Conchl- 
forniiH,  (iriiie]. 

This  inscut,  although  becoming  gcucriil,  i.s  not  a 
native  one,  but  is  of  foreign  origin — imported  to 
this  country.  It  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  apple  and 
pear  trees,  and  may  be  justly  dreaded  by  every 
firuit  grower. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  during  late  fells 
and  all  winter  the  presence  of  this  insect  is  easily 
determined,  by  the  small  scales  on  the  trees,  a  very 
correct  representation  of  which  is  given  in  the  mar- 
ginal figure  of  a  twig  of  the  apple  tree.  The 
excrescences,  or  scales,  which  are  the  skins  of 
the  mother  oyster  shell  bark  louse,  are  of  a  green- 
ish brown  color,  underneath  each. of  which  will  be 
found  a  number  of  milk-white  eggs.  These  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  fall  and  remain  all  winter  until 
warm  weather,  about  the  first  of  June,  when  they 
are  hatched  out  and  become  very   minule,  living 

beings,  so  small  that  without 
the  use  of  a  good  michroscope 
they  are  scarcely  observable. 
Presenting  the  appearance  of 
minute,  natural  dots  on  the 
bark  of  the  twigs  they  infest, 
and  would  be  liable  to  be  taken 
for  such  as  they  scarcely  move 
at  all.  At  the  approach  of 
autumn,  when  full  grown,  the 
females  deposit  their  eggs  for 
the  next  year's  generation,  cov- 
ering them  over  with  their  own 
dead  and  dry  skins,  in  the  man- 
ner represented  in  the  marginal  figure. 

Many  horticulturists  mistake  this  insect  and  the 
Native  American  Bark  Lonse.— Coccus  Harnm,  for 
Aphis  Mali,  the  common  apple  tree  plant  louse,  but 
from  what  we  have  said,  no  close  observer  will  be 
liable  to  fall  into  this  error. 

During  the  foil  and  winter  the  eggs  are  red  and 
not  white  in  this  native  species;  the  scales  or  shells, 
too,  are  not  uniform  in  their  shape,  being  splashed 
around  on  the  infested  trees,  in  about  equal  num- 
bers of  rounded,  oval-shaped  scales,  and  long  oyster- 
shaped  scales  as  represented  somewhat  magnificent 
at  A  and  B  in  the  annexed  cut.     Some  writers  have 


accounted  for  this  difference — claiming  one  to  be 
the  male  and  the  other  the  female,  but  the  fact  is 
well  established  that  this  is  not  true,  as  under  each 
class  of  scales  eggs  are  found. 

Remedies. — To  keep  bark-lice  in  check  nature 
has  furni.shed  a  very  small  michroscopic  creature — 
a  mite^known  by  the  name  oi  Acariis  Malus,  Shi- 
nier, which  preys  unmercifully  on  the  bark-louse 
and  its  eggs ;  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  presence 
of  this  tiny  being  that  the  native  species  of  lice  do 
not  become  more  numerous  than  they  are.  Mites 
are  not  true  insects,  but  belong  to  the  class  of  Spi- 
ders— Arachnida ;  their  head  and  throax  are  one 
body,  without  any  division — not  cut  into.  It 
requires  the  aid  of  a  good  pocket-lens  to  discover 
the  presence  of  these  little  fellows  on  infested  trees. 

The  Twice-stabbed  Lady-bird,  Ohilocorus  binuln- 
erus,  Muls.,  is  known  to  prey  on  bark-lice,  both  in 
its  larvaj  and  perfect  state,  and  a  few  of  these  put  on 
an  infested  tree  will  soon  show  signs  of  its  good 
work. 

The  Lady-bird  family  is  a  bug  about  the  size  of 
one-half  of  a  common  garden  pea,  and  much  resem- 
bles it  in  shape,  the  one  from  the  forest  is  black 
and  red,  while  those  of  the  garden  are  pink  with 
black  spots.  A  valuable  species  of  insects  which 
should  by  no  means  ever  be  harmed  or  destroyed  ; 
of  its  history  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  the 
future. 

Artificial  remedies  for  these  terrible  orchard 
pests  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  Where  it  is  prac- 
tical scrape  off  the  scales,  lice  and  eggs  under  them, 
and  burn  the  scrapings.  Where  scraping  is  not 
practical,  as  on  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  cut  them,  the 
twigs  off  and  burn  them,  or  thoroughly  brush  them 
with  a  .stifl" brush, and  burn  the  matter  brushed  off; 
where  neither  of  these  remedies  cannot  be  used, 
wash  the  affected  parts  with  petroleum  or  kerosene, 
as  no  wash  except  one  of  an  oily  nature  will  pene- 
trate the  scales.  During  a  period  of  about  three 
days,  occurring  in  the  last  ot  May  or  first  of  June, 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  season,  the  eggs 
of  bark-lice  are  hatched  out ;  after  which  hatching 
the  lice  have  only  an  active  period  of  about  the 
same  length  of  time,  three  days,  and  while  in  this 
condition  is  the  only  time  much  can  be  done  with 
them  with  washes;  strong  soap  suds  freely  syr- 
ringed  over  trees  infested  Is  about  the  only  efficient 
remedy. 

'■  This  insect  is  so  small  that  no  appearance  of  life 
or  insect  form  can  be  detected  in  it  with  the  naked 
eye.  The  branches  of  trees  infested  with  it  have 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a  scaly  in- 
crustation, under  which  the  insect  lies,  except  two 
or  three  days,  in  each  year,  when  they  leave  the 
old  scales  and  crawl  around  over  the  trees  and  es- 
tablish new  locations,  thus  effecting  their  spread 
over  more  surface.  Under  a  good  magnifying  glass 
they  appear  as  represented  in  this  figure. 
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"Its  antennae,  A, 
with  the  four  short  ^< 
pal  pi  between 
them,  E,  its  six  legs, 
and  two  long  hairs 
behind,  are  the  prin- 
cipal features.  What  the  short  hairy  projection 
may  be,  we  cannot  tell,  but  suppose  them 
to  be  nothing  but  bristles.  How  singular  that 
so  minute  a  creature  should  be  productive  of 
so  vast  damages." 

There  is  no  means  of  estimating  the  damage  this 
insect  will  do,  as  in  its  path  certain  death  is  .strewed 
wherever  it  is  found,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  spreading  throughout  the 
country,  which  it  will  do  if  left  to  take  its  natural 
course. 


Ilncrles  About    Insects— What    Are    Tliey. 

Friend  Kridelbaugh. — I  send  you  by  this  mail 
box  of  bugs.  The  big  one  is  merely  a  sam|)le  of  those 
that  fl}'  about  evenings  so  plenty  that  they  sound 
like  a  roaring  wind.  I  have  not  discovered  what 
they  live  on.  Somebody  told  me  they  eat  the  cotton- 
wood. 

The  small  bronze  bugs  are  jilayiug  smash  in  my 
nursery ;  there  are  ju.st  one  thousand  million  of 
them  on  the  place.  They  are  skinning  the  leaves 
oli"  my  rose  bushes,  mountain  ash,  plums  and  sev- 
ural  other  varieties;  don't  touch  apples  or  cherries. 
They  work  in  the  night,  and  burrow  in  the  ground 
and  lie  dormant  during  the   day  under  the  tree. 

Last  night  I  built  up  a  fire  to  try  to  coax  some 
of  them  in  ;  but  nary  a  one  would  accept  the  invi- 
tation to  warm  himself.  By  the  light  of  the  fire  I 
could  sec  them  feeding  on  the  roses.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  their  day  will  be  over  soon. 

The  worms  enclosed  are  feeding  on  the  willows 
in  the  nursery.  Potato  bugs  are  very  plenty  all 
about  here.  While  picking  them  the  other  day,  I 
observed  the  hard  shell  wings  of  hundreds  of  them 
lying  on  the  ground  ;  what  became  of  the  bugs? 

H.  C.  Raymond. 

Counca  Bluffs,  May  31,  1871. 

Lachiwdcrva  qttercina — Diplotaxis  fronrliciila — Nem- 
atrus  ventrdis,  and  Voryphorra  XQ-linecatn. 

Remarks. — The  first  insect  you  mention  is  the 
perfect  imago  of  the  May  Beetle,  Laclmosternu  quer- 
cina.  It  apijears  to  be  plenty  in  several  localities. 
We  hear  of  it  at  Oregon  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  as 
well  as  at  your  place  and  Des  Moines.  Of  it  at  the 
latter  place  Mr.  Miller,  the  editor-in-chief,  in  a 
note  to  us  says  : 

"  We  have  never  known  this  bug  (or  perhaps 
more  properly  called  beetle)  so  numerous  before  at 


the  time  of  its  flight,  which  commenced  here  about 
the  15th  of  May.  Nor  have  we  ever  known  this 
insect  to  do  much,  if  any  injury  above  ground 
before.  As  usual  its  flight  continued  but  a  few 
evenings.  But  during  its  stay  some  kinds  of 
trees  were  literally  defoliated.  The  Lombardy 
I)oplar,  mountain  ash  and  the  birch,  appeared  to 
be  its  favorite  resorts — the  birch  in  particular. 
These  trees  were  alive  with  them,  and  when  shaken 
the  dropping  of  bugs  reminded  us  of  old-time  wal- 
nut picking  in  a  frosty  morning.  This  insect  when 
in  the  larva;  or  grub  state  is  especially  fond  of  the 
polaloe.  We  have  known  potatoe  erojis  seriously 
injured  by  it.  It  will  be  well  to  call  the  attention 
of  farmers  to  it,  for  it  is  evidently  multiplying  fast. 
For  the  sake  of  giving  our  readers  correct  and 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  this  insect,  we 
copy  from  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  the  following 
descriptions,  by  Prof.  0.  V.  Riley,  State  Entomolo- 
gist, of  Missouri,  of  the  Mav-Beetle. 


Fig.  1— Pupa  of  the  t?amu.  Fig.  2 — Larvjv  or  '•  White  Grub." 
Fig.  3 — Side  view  of  Beetle.    Fig.  4 — Back  view  of  the  ^ame. 

"  The  specimens  sent  were  the  common  May 
Beetle.  (Lachnosterna  quercina).  The  "  White 
grub  "  is  one  of  the  very  worst  and  most  insidious 
of  the  farmer's  foes,  and  well  known  to  every  body. 
Tliat  this  beetle  is  the  parent  of  it,  however,  is  not 
so  ver\-  generally  known.  I  have  carefully  pre- 
pared the  accompanying  illustration,  which  will 
give  the  metamorphoses  at  a  glance,  and  do  away 
with  verbal  descriptions  of  so  common  an  insect. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  beetle  to  appear  in  vast 
swarms  duriug  the  month  of  May — earlier  or  later, 
according  to  season  or  latitude.  The  beetle  is  quite 
voracious,  and  often  greatly  injures  both  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees.  I  have  known  the  Lombardy 
jioplar  to  die,  in  consequence  of  the  utter  denuda- 
tion they  caused  ;  but  as  their  existence  is  short, 
and  they  are  confined  to  the  foliage,  their  injuries 
are  exceediugl_v  small  compared  with  those  which 
their  larvse  inflict  upon  us.     Our  meadows,  straw- 
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berry  beds,  corn,  vegetables,  and  even  young  nur- 
sery stock,  are  all  subject  to  the  attacks  of  these 
white  grubs,  and  often  ruined  by  them.  Soon  after 
pairing,  the  female  beetle  creeps  into  the  earth, 
especially  -wherever  the  soil  is  loose  and  rough,  and 
after  depositing  her  eggs,  to  the  number  of  forty  or 
tifty — dies.  These  lialdi  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
and,  the  grubs  growing  slowl}',  do  not  attain  full 
size  till  the  early  spring  of  the  third  year,  when 
the}'  construct  an  ovoid  chamber,  lined  with  a  gela- 
tions fluid;  change  into  jiupa",  and  soon  afterwards 
into  beetles.  These  last  are  at  fir.st  white,  and  all 
the  parts  soft  as  in  the  pupa^,  ami  tlicy  frequently 
remain  in  the  eartli  for  weeks  at  a  time  till 
thoroughly  hardened,  and  then,  on  some  favoralile 
night  in  May,  they  ri.se  in  swarms  and  till  tlie  air. 

This,  briefly  given,  is  their  history,  though  it  is 
very  probable,  as  with  the  European  cock-chafer 
(a  closely  allied  species),  that,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, some  of  the  grubs  become  pupsr,  and  even 
beetles,  th<'  fall  subsetiucnt  to  their  second  spring ; 
but,  growing  torpid  on  approach  of  winter,  remain 
in  this  state  in  the  eartii,  and  do  not  quit  it  any 
sooner  than  those  transformed  in  the  spring.  On 
this  hypotbesis,  their  being  occasionally  turned  up 
in  the  fresh  beetle  state  at  fall  plowing,  becomes 
intelligible. 

As  natural  checks  and  destro3-ers  of  this  grub, 
may  be  mentioned  the  badger,  weasel,  skunk,  mar- 
tin, the  crow,  and  the  different  hawks,  but  especi- 
ally tlie  Carajiid^k  among  insects,  some  of  which 
were  figured  in  the  Jovmal  of  May  2.  Hogs  are 
fond  of  the?n,  and  will  devour  great  numbers,  as 
will  also  fowls.  Ashes  and  .salt  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose in  the  garden,  and  the  roller  is  doubtless  bene- 
ficial in  the  field.  During  their  periodical  visits  as 
beetles,  they  should  be  shaken  from  Ihe  trees,  gath- 
ered up,  scalded  and  fed  to  hog.s.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  hand  pick- 
ing, I  will  state  that  under  the  efforts  of  M.  Jules 
Reiset,  the  incredible  amount  of  100,00(1  kilogram- 
mes, or  about  eighty  millions  of  those  white  grubs 
were  collected  and  deslroj'ed  in  a  portion  of  the 
Seine-Inferieure  of  France,  during  the  autumn  of 
186G. 

Tlie  second  or  .Small  Bronze  I?ug  is  the  Diplnloxig 
fmndicoln,  of  Say,  of  its  transformation  and  natural 
history  we  know  but  little.  A  mixture  of  nine 
parts  of  flour  and  one  part  of  Paris  Green,  judici- 
ously applied  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants  tliey  infe.st 
when  damp,  would,  no  doubt  destroy  many  of  tliem, 
if  not  all.  It  is  highly  probable  that  .some  of  the 
disasterous  work  which  you  attribute  to  this  insect, 
is  also  due  to  the  presence  of  the  May-Beetle. 

The  "  worms  inclosed  "  are  the  larvre  of  the  Nr- 
matus  Venirnlin,  of  Say,  .-i  small  four-winged  black 
fly.  The  "worms"  come  to  hand  all  neatly 
enclosed  in  cocoons,  and  after  a  few  days  hatched 


out  perfect  imago.  In  our  Report  to  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  at  its  session  in  January  last, 
we  mentioned  this  White  Willow  Worm.  Last 
year  we  heard  of  it  in  several  localities  in  the  State. 
Every  means  should  be  used  to  destroy  it. 

The  Doryphorra  10-Iineata,  has  quite  a  numlier 
of  natural  enemies,  and  judging  of  from  what  you 
say,  you  are  blessed  with  a  good  supply  of  them. 


Boll-Worm  on  Roses— Heliotliis  Marglnldeiis. 

Dr.  Kridelbaugh  :  Herewith  please  find  speci. 
mens  of  a  new  insect  foe  to  my  roses.  For  several 
days  I  have  noticed  that  the  l)uds  were  being  punc- 
tured at  the  tip,  and  thouglit  it  was  the  work  of  a 
caterpillar  that  is  quite  numerous  on  the  bushes, 
and  have  hunted  for  and  destroyed  them  (the  cater- 
pillars) two  or  three  times  a  day,  until  I  think  they 
are  mostly  exterminated.  But  this  morning  I  find 
the  buds  in  a  sad  plight.  On  a  cottage  rose  bush 
where  there  are  many  hundreds  of  buds  formed, 
and  some  expanding,  scarcely  a  dozen  can  be  found 
but  what  have  been  nipped  at  the  tip,  and  some 
punettired  at  the  side  also,  so  badly  that  they  are 
turning  yellow  and  falling  ofl".  Roses  that  are 
wholly  or  partly  opened  are  comparatively  free 
from  the  worms,  but  in  the  center  of  almost  every 
flower  are  marks  of  the  enemj' ;  the  stems  and  pis- 
tils are  gnawed  out,  and  a  dark,  shiny,  sticky  sub- 
stance left  in  their  pl.accs,  about  as  adhesive  as  thick 
gum  water,  and  where  it  has  dried  on  the  inner 
pi-stils  they  are  stiffened  so  that  further  expansion 
is  impossible. 

Altogether,  the  prospect  for  roses  is  gloomy 
indeed  ;  for  with  all  the  wealth  of  bud  promise  — 
they  are  immensely  full  of  buds  —  wc  shall  have  on 
some  .sorts  no  perfect  flowers.  Ragged,  gnsiwed 
petals,  opening  less  than  one  fourth  their  usual  size, 
and  gummed  and  discolored  as  fhey  are  is  most 
aggravating.  I  think  I  will  try  arsenic  water  on 
sorts  that  are  not  nuich  infested  as  yet,  and  trj'  to 
sove  them.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to  .save  the  Cot- 
tage, Prairie  Queen  and  Black  Tuscans,  Are  you 
acquainted  with  this  worm  ?  and  can  you  recom- 
mend a  preventive  of  its  future  ravages  ?  Our 
roses  heretofore  have  been  exempt  from  an}*  serious 
foe.  A.  A.  M.,  Den  Moines,  Iowa. 

Remarks.  —  The  bottle  of  cuttings  from  the  rose 
you  sent  b)'  mail  was  received  in  good  condition. 
Besides  the  cuttings  it  contained  the  larvae  of  the 
Udiotliis  Maryinidcns,  of  Guenee,  a  deep  rust-col- 
ored moth,  belonging  to  the  .same  genus  as  the 
Ootlini  Boll  -  worm,  (Anmni  Xyliva,  Siiy)  and 
Corn  -  Worm  (Hdiotliis  Armigera,  Hubner).  The 
specimens  were  in  excellent  condition  and  of  all 
sizes,  from  half  grown  down  to  those  which  were 
but  jnst  hatched,  of  beautiful  pale  green  color, 
bedo'tted  over  with  minute  black  specks. 

Would  like  to  hear  the  result  of  your  application 
of  a  solution  of  arsenic,  although  we  have  but  little 
hope  that  it  has  relieved  3'ou  of  your  iiests.  Hand 
picking  among  the  Boll  -  Worms  has  thus  far  been 
the  best  remedy. 
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mt  mtstttn  §0m0lojgist. 


FrogN  Spitted  on  Tliorns— Criticism. 

Ed.  Pomologist  ; — I  have  been  too  busy  to  write 
you  further  upon  the  above  subject.  On  page  24, 
current  volume,  I  gave,  at  your  request,  my  expla- 
nation of  the  curious  facts  illustrated.  You  chose 
to  differ  from  me,  and  have  been  supported  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Stautfer,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  is  all  well 
enough.  But  do  you  know  that  you  have  by  no 
means  convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong  and  you 
right  in  our  respective  explanations.  Had  you 
witnessed,  as  I  have  done,  the  manner  in  which 
beetles  and  other  more  delicate  insects  are  some- 
times impaled  by  these  butcher  birds,  you  would  no 
longer  wonder  how  a  frog  could  "  be  so  nicely  and 
thoroughly  impaled  upon  the  thorns  of  the  trees  by 
the  beak  of  any  bird,  with  no  other  signs  of  mutila- 
tion than  shown  by  the  perforation  of  the  thorns 
upon  which  they  were  lodged."  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  scientific  interest,  I  am  curious  to  know,  as  near 
as  we  can  ascertain  with  absolute  certainty  whether 
these  frogs  were  really  spitted  by  birds  or  showered 
down  from  above.  Please  give  us  the  facts  there- 
for. If  your  position  be  the  correct  one  it  may  be 
easily  demonstrated.  Firstly,  if  the  frogs  were 
showered  down,  the  chances  of  their  being  spitted 
on  thorns  would  be  extremely  slight  unless  they 
were  mry  numerous.  How  many  frogs  did  you 
find  ?  Secondly ;  as  these  frogs,  when  found,  were 
quite  fresh,  you  must  have  had  a  rain  storm  the 
very  day  previous  to  their  being  found.  Was  there 
any  such  storm  ?  Thirdly,  as  the  two  specimens  in 
my  possession  are  spitted  on  thorns, — growing 
much  nearer  the  horizontal  than  the  perpendicular 
i  ncllnation,  and  as  In  one  of  them  the  thorn  is 
broken  and  has  a  dull  and  blunt  point,  the  storm 
must  have  been  a  very  furious  one.  Did  any  such 
furious  storm  occur  ? 

Mr.  Stautfer's  argument,  if  it  proves  anything 
only  goes  to  show  that  animals  as  large  as  these 
frogs  may  sometime  be  showered  down  from  above? 
a  fact  which  I  have  by  no  means  denied.  The 
question  is  not,  however,  what  has  been  or  may  be 
but  what  -was  in  this  particular  instance.  Whenever  a 
simple,  tangible  and  demonstrable  explanation  can 
be  given  of  any  phenomenon,  it  is  not  wise  to  dis 
card  it  for  one  which  is  more  vague  and  less  tanga- 
ble  ;  unless  very  good  reasons  can  be  given.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  I  ask  for  all  the 
facts  which  you  are  able  to  give.  If  you  can  bring 
forward  accumulative  evidence  that  the  frogs  were 
rained  down,  you  record  a  most  singular  and  unu- 
sual phenomenon,  and  I  shall  be  very  willing  to 
change  my  verdict.  Until  you  do  so,  I  must  adhere 
to  the  more  common  explanation. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  C.  V.  RiLKY. 


Remarks. — We  "  cave "  on  the  frog  question. 
From  observations  made  the  past  spring  among  our 
nursery  and  orchaad  trees,  we  no  longer  doubt  its 
being  the  work  of  the  Butcher  Bird,  for  we  find 
beetles,  (one  ca.se  of  a  snake)  and  other  things  hung 
up  in  like  manner,  and  with  no  more  mutilation. 
However,  we  still  think,  that  .showers  of  frogs  do 
occur.  The  frogs  were  not  "quite  fresh"  when  dis- 
covered, but  perfectly  dry  and  stiff. 


"  Stop  and  Tliluk." 

Ed.  PojroLOGisT :  You  will  see  that  I  have 
changed  my  locality.  I  find  this  a  fine  fruit  and 
blue  grass  coi.ntry.  Peaches,  apples  and  cherries 
are  pretty  sure  crops  here,  and  the  country  healthy, 
with  timber  and  coal  in  great  abundance.  All 
that  is  lacking  to  a  full  development  of  our  re- 
sources is  northern  enterprise. 

In  your  September  No.  D.  W.  Adams  says — ■ 
"  Stop  and  Think."  He  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  health,  longevity  and  fruitfulness  of  for- 
est and  fruit  trees  now  and  in  times  of  old,  and  won- 
ders if  we  are  not  overdoing — forcing  our  horti- 
cultural operations  beyond  measure.  Well  may  we 
"  stop  and  think."  But  after  all,  forest  trees  are 
not  wholly  exempt  from  the  calamities  that  befall 
our  domesticated  fruit  trees,  plants,  etc.  The  wild 
cherrj-  in  many  places  is  injured  by  what  is  called 
the  black  knot,  which  by  some  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  an  insect.  In  Pennsylvania  after  the 
wild  cherry  mostly  disappeared,  in  clearing  up  por- 
tions of  the  forest,  the  morello  cherry  trees  were 
attacked  and  their  usefulness  destroyed  by  the  same 
enemy.  The  canker  worm  and  the  tent  caterpillar 
prey  upon  forest  trees.  The  borers  destroy  the  lo- 
cust, and  often  the  jack  oak. 

Now,  my  conclusions,  based  on  fifty  years  experi- 
ence, are  that  we  do  not  always  give  orchard  trees 
the  requisite  amount  and  right  kind  of  nourish- 
ment. Take  a  lesson  from  nature — she  stimulates 
a  growth  both  by  mulch  and  manure  in  the  leaves 
that  annually  fall  from  the  trees,  undergrowth  of 
wild  plants,  decaying  wood,  etc.  The  healthiest 
apple  tree  within  my  knowledge  stood  for  many 
year.-i  in  the  midst  of  a  rotting  chip  pile,  which  had 
been  accumulating  for  years.  The  tree  grew,  was 
very  fruitful,  and  no  insect  meddled  with  it.  Tak- 
ing a  hint,  I  commenced  applying  similar  material 
mixed  with  leached  ashes  to  my  trees,  and  with  as- 
tonishing success. 

Jesse  HiaBEE. 

Qit£en  City,  Scuyler  Co.,  Mo. 

The  Onion  Grub.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  says 
the  most  efficient  remedy  for  the  imion  grub  is  ir- 
rigation. If  it  is  practicable  to  flood  the  garden 
affected  by  the  grubs,  it  will  almost  totally  annihi- 
late them.  After  a  copious  shower  of  rain  they 
disappear. 
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Keeping  Apples. 


Ed.  Pomologist  :  Noticing  a  complaint  of  ap- 
ples rotting  worse  than  usual  last  season,  I  thought 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give  my  mode  of 
keeping  them  for  the  last  two  winters — seeing  the 
mode  with  me  has  proved  all  that  could  be  desired 
— the  fruit  as  fresh  and  sound  today  as  when  put 
up,  and  but  very  little  riper. 

I  take  a  barrel  or  bo.v  and  put  a  layer  of  leaves  in 
the  bottom,  then  a  single  layer  of  apples,  and  so  al- 
ternately till  full ;  not  allowing  the  fruit  of  any  lay- 
er to  come  nearer  than  a  half  inch  of  the  side  of 
cask,  the  spare  room  being  filled  with  leaves.  Each 
layer  of  leaves  when  compressed  should  be  about 
one  half  inch  deep,  and  the  leaves  thoroughly  dry. 

Some  of  ni}'  apples  were  gathered  some  time  be- 
fore leaves  fell,  consequently  very  ripe  when  pack- 
ed, but  held  their  own  nicely,  till  used  up  some 
months  later ;  but  those  packed  same  day  of  gath- 
ering have  scarce  undergone  any  change.  Thus 
packed,  they  require  a  cool,  dry  room — ours  stood 
down  to  zero  without  freezing.  So  packed  and 
tared  for,  I  have  no  doubt  but  ordinary  fall  apples 
would  keep  well  into,  if  not  all  winter.  Shall  try 
it  another  season.  Apples  .should  be  handled  with 
care.  Mine  were  all  picked  bj'  hand,  and  no 
bruised  ones  put  in. 

Peter  M.  Gideon. 

ExcdMor,  Minn.,  Feb.  26,  '71. 


"  Prtce'8  Sweet." 


Ed.  Pomologist  :  In  the  spring  of  1870  I  set 
)Ut  about  300  apple  trees  from  a  nurseiy  in  111.  I 
lent  there  for  the  trees  because  I  could  get  many 
/arietles.  Ten  of  the  trees  that  grew  remarkably 
s-ell  are  labelled  "Price's  Sweet."  I  cannot  find  a 
lescription  of  "  Price's  Sweet "  in  any  book  or  cat- 
dogue.  If  you  are  acquainted  with  the  apple, 
)lease  describe  it  if  worth  a  description. 

James  Bush. 

Hebron,  Imoa,  1871. 

Remarks. — We  can't  help  you  on  "  Price's 
iweet."    Don't  know  anything  about  it.     Nor  do 

ither  Elliott,  Downing,  or  Warder  appear  to,  as  no 
lention  is  made  of  it  in  their  works.    We  reckon 

on  have  caught  a  "  Tartar  "  in  that  lot  of  trees. 


Fruit  in  Wisconsin.  —  Mr.  Charles  AYaters, 
'pringville.  Wis.,  writes  May  20 — Apples  blos- 
omed  very  full,  and  a  full  crop  is  promised,  espe- 
ially  of  the  Haas,  as  usual.  Wild  plums  have 
QOStly  got  the  "big  head."  About  the  20th  they 
welled  and  rotted.  Miner  will  give  a  fair  crop, 
trapes  very  promising.  Early  Richmond  and 
ventish  cherries  promise  well.  Small  fruits  in 
bnndance. 


Fruit  in  Minnesota.  —  Mr.  M.  T.  Berry,  Minne- 
apolis, writes  May  20.  My  trees  came  through  the 
winter  first  rate.  I  had  a  few  of  the  following 
kinds:  Fameu.se,  Red  Astrachan,  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  Wagoner,  Tallman's  Sweet,  Haas,  Colvert, 
Ben  Davis,  Duchess,  Transcendent,  Hyslop,  and  the 
main  Yellow  and  Red  Crabs,  Soulard,  small  Red 
Crab,  four  kinds  of  cherries,  and  one  Miner  Plum, 
none  of  which  were  the  least  killed  the  past  winter. 
My  Fameuse  has  blossomed,  so  I  am  in  hopes  to  get 
a  few  regular  apples  this  season.  I  have  strong 
faith  that  we  will  be  able  to  raise  the  most  of  the 
kinds  you  sent  me,  by  starting  them  here  while 
they  are  young. 


Fruit  in  Pennsylvania,  —  Mr.  J.  B.  Garber, 
Columbia,  Pa.,  writes  May  18.  Fruit  is  prom- 
ising —  peaches,  pears  and  cherries  bearing  a  full 
crop,  and  apples  though  many  trees  did  not  bloom 
but  very  sparsely,  the  blooms  seem  to  have  all  set, 
and  are  now  swelling  up.  Trees  all  look  more 
healthy  than  for  many  years  past.  Small  fruit,  too, 
as  raspberries,  strawberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  all 
show  a  healthy  and  promising  appearance.  Indeed 
our  crops  of  grain,  grass,  fruit,  etc.,  all  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  giving  us  full  crops. 


Is  Tetopski  a  Crab?  —  Mr.  Wilmot  D.  Scott, 
Galena,  111.,  writes,  "What  more  propriety  is  there  in 
calling  Tetofski  a  "Russian  Crab"  than  in  calling 
Yellow  Bellflower  a  "  Western  Crab."  Mr.  Gould 
was  first  in  applying  the  name  "  Russian  Crab." 
What  are  his  grounds  for  applying  the  term  Crab 
to  the  Tetofski  ?  Will  he  tell  the  readers  of  the 
Pomologist  f  There  is  nothing  of  a  crab  nature 
about  it,  and  this  giving  a  desirable,  hardy,  good 
fruit  a  bad  name,  I  object  to." 


Fruit  in  Georgia.  —  Mr.  A.  C,  Cook,  Coving- 
ton, Ga.,  writes  May  30  —  We  have  so  far  had  a 
very  cold  and  wet  spring,  very  unfavorable  for 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  operations.  Apples, 
figs  and  quinces  scarce ;  pears,  plums  and  peaches 
good.  Prospect  good  for  grapes  and  wild  black  and 
dew  berries.  Cherries  a  failure.  A  large  crop  of 
cotton  is  again  planted.  We  are  getting  poorer 
every  year,  and  will  so  continue  until  we  diversify 
our  industries. 


Peach  Trees  and  Babies.  The  Willamette 
(Oregon)  Farmer  tells  of  a  man  in  that  State  who 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  plant  twenty-five  peach 
trees  on  the  birth  of  every  child  in  his  family.  H< 
has  gone  bravely  on  in  the  good  work  until  his 
peach  orchard  numbers  three  hundred  or  more 
trees.  How  much  further  he  intends  to  push  the 
enterprise  deponent  sayeth  not. 
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Destroying  Ants.  We  have  never  seen  these 
pests  so  numerous  as  the  present  season.  They 
seem  to  be  every  where,  and  to  permeate  everything 
both  in  and  out  of  doors. 

FIVE    \V.\YS   TO   DESTROY   ANTS. 

1.  Pour  copiously,  liot  water  as  near  the  boiling 
point  as  possible,  down  their  burrows  and  over 
their  hills,  and  repeat  the  operation  several  times. 

2.  Entrap  the  ants  by  meaes  of  narrow  sheets  of 
stiff  paper  or  strips  of  board,  covered  with  some 
sweet,  sticky  substance.  The  ants  ants  are  attracted 
by  the  sweet,  and,  sticking  fast,  can  be  destroyed  as 
ofien  as  a  sufficient  number  are  entrapped. 

3.  Lay  fresh  bones  around  their  haunts.  Thej' 
will  leave  everything  else  to  attack  these,  and  when 
thus  accumulated,  dip  them  in  hot  water. 

4.  Pour  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  coal-oil  into 
their  holes,  and  they  will  abandon  the  nest. 

5.  Bury  a  few  slices  of  onions  in  their  nests,  and 
they  will  abondon  them. 


San  Francisco  Fruit  Market.  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  May  5th,  says  of  the  fruit  market : 

"  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  etc.  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  market  during  the  past  week.  Of 
cherries,  three  lots  have  been  received,  selling  at 
$1.25,  75c  and  50c  per  Bi,  closing  yesterdaj'  at  75c. 
Of  gooseberies,  the  first  lot  sold  at  18c.  The  re- 
ceipts of  strawberries  during  the  week  have  been 
steadily  on  tlie  increase,  aggregating  180,000  lbs.,  or 
an  average  of  30,000  Its.  for  each  day,  the  price 
meanwhile  dropping  from  10@15c  to  6@7c.  On 
Monday  the  receipts  were  forty-thousand  lbs.,  and 
on  Tuesday  50,000  lbs.  The  trains  of  Wednesday 
morning  brought  27,000  lbs.  strawberries,  which 
found  a  ready  market  at6@7cfor  choice  in  baskets." 


Beautify  Home. — The  Southern  Farmer  says : 
"Beautify  your  home.  It  is  astonishing  to  .sec  how 
much  can  be  done  year  by  year  to  adorn  and  beau- 
tify the  farmer's  home  and  its  surroundings.  A  few 
trees  set  out  here  and  there ;  a  few  old  decayed  trees 
grubbed  up,  perhaps,  and  removed,  an  unsightly 
wall  or  fence  taken  out  of  the  way ;  in  a  thousand 
ways,  indeed,  beauty  may  be  made  to  spring  out  of 
deformity,  and  that,  too,  without  any  serious  ex- 
penditure of  time  or  money." 


Lime  for  Fruit  Trees.  The  Horticulturist 
says :  "  It  is  a  good  plan  for  all  fruit  growers  to 
applj'  lime  freely  in  their  orchards  every  two  or 
three  j^ears.  A  half  bushel  to  each  tree,  or  100 
bushels  broadca.st,  per  acre,  will  suffice." 

One  bn.shel  of  wood  ashes  is  worth  two  of  lime 
for  the  same  purpose.  Every  quart  of  ashes  made 
by  a  fruit  grower  should  find  its  way  to  the  orchard 
or  the  garden. 


Big  Strawberry  PicKrNO  : — The  Norfolk,  (Va.) 
Jmirnal,  of  the  10th  ult.,  says :  "  Mr.  Anderson  on 
Monday  shipited  from  his  form  near  this  city,  four- 
teen thousand  quarts  of  strawberries,  the  fruits  of 
one  picking  from  his  patch  of  nearly  one  hundred 
acres.  The  culture  of  strawberries  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  branches  of  the  truck  trade  in  this 
vicinity.  More  can  be  made  from  one  acre  in 
strawberries,  than  from  ten  in  corn." 


Salt  for  the  Strawberry.  The  Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian is  informed  by  a  practical  Iiorticulturist  that 
during  an  overflow  from  an  extraordinary  storm,  a 
strawberry  bed  was  partially  covered  with  brackish 
water  at  the  time  when,  fruit  was  forming,  and  also 
that  the  occurrence  stimulated  the  vines  to  greater 
perfection  of  fruit  and  general  vigor,  a  discovery 
that  may  prove  of  advantage  to  fruit  raisers  in  the 
vicinity  of  salt  water. 


Florida  Peaches.  —  A  correspondent  of  the 
Rural  Ncio- Yorker  writes,  April  9:  "I  have  three 
peach  trees,  now  nine  feet  high,  and  from  one 
inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  one 
year  and  one  month  old.  They  bloomed  in  Febru- 
ary and  fruited  several  peaches,  but  shed  them  at 
the  size  of  a  filbert.  One  of  them  is  still  holding 
two  peaches  the  size  of  a  large  hickory  nut." 


PoTAsn  FOR  THE  Peach.  Iu  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  American  Philosophical  Society  the  author 
stated  his  belief  that  the  short  life  of  peach  trees 
is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  potash  in  the  soil,  and  as- 
serts that  if  this  alkali  be  supplied  to  the  tree  so 
that  it  shall  reach  the  small  roots  and  be  absorbed, 
the  fruit  bearing  power  is  restored  and  the  fruit  it- 
self, prematurely  perishing,  is  revived. 


An  Old  Apple  Tree.  The  Clareinont  (N.  H.) 
Advocate  states  that  Mr.  Samuel  Andrews,  of  that 
town  has  a  stately  apple  tree  standing  near  his 
house,  which  last  year  j'ielded  him  forty-.six  bu.sh- 
els  of  large,  fair  and  excellent  flavored  apples.  The 
tree  is  now  in  its  eightieth  year,  bears  fruit  per- 
ennially, and  to  all  appearances  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  eighty  years  to  come. 


California  Wine  in  London.  —  London  is  be- 
ginning to  send  orders  to  San  Francisco  for  Cali- 
fornia wines.  One  thousand  gallons  of  Cocomongo 
was  the  last  order  received.  Sonic  of  these  wines 
are  esteemed  iu  London  superior  to  those  of 
Europe. 

Large  Strawberry  Crop.  Wm.  Boots  writes 
from  San  Jose  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  that  from 
14  acres,  he  sold  in  18(i0,  forty-four  tons  of  straw- 
berries, and  in  1S70  a  little  over  forty-one  tons- 
bringing  in  the  aggregate  $11,800. 
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Kansas  State  Hortlcnitnral  Society. 

Pirsl  Snmmer  Annual  Meeting,  at  Highland,  June  iith  <t  71  h.  1871 
By  the  Associate  Editor. 


The  Society  met  at  9  a.  m.,  at  the  University  chap- 
el. The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
detit,  Dr.  W.  M.  Howsley,  of  Leavenworth. 

Prayer  hy  Rev.  S.  M.  Irvin,  of  Highland.  Music 
by  choir.  Welcoming  address  hj  Rev.  M.  McCon- 
nell,  of  Highland.  Response  by  Prof  Mudge,  of 
Manhattan.     Music. 

Address  by  the  President,  which  was  listened  to 
by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience,  and  was  well 
received,  and  then  submitted  to  a  committee  to  re- 
port on  it,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hall,  Snyder,  and 
McConnell.  Mr.  W.  Trevett,  of  Highland,  was  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Brackett,  appointed  Secretary, 
pro  tern. 


ADDRESS   OF   PRESIDENT   HOWSLEY. 

The  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  was  or- 
ganized at  the  city  of  Lawrence  on  the  10th  day  of 
December,  1867.  It  has  since  held  three  annual 
sessions — one  at  Leavenworth  city,  in  December, 
1868  ;  one  at  the  city  of  Ottawa  in  December,  1869, 
and  the  last  one  at  the  city  of  Manhattan,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1870. 

At  the  last  meeting  the  constitution  was  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  a  semi-annual  meeting, 
to  be  held  in  the  month  of  June  of  each  year.  The 
session  which  we  now  propose  to  hold,  is  the  first 
semi-annual  one  which  will  have  been  held  of  this 
kind  in  Kansas. 

You  will  see  from  the  printed  programme  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  executive  board,  what  is 
the  usual  order  of  business,  and  the  subjects  which 
are  deemed  of  most  interest  for  discussion. 

As  our  field  of  operation  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  Horticulture,  embracing  the  cultivation  of  fruits, 
Jlower.i,  and  culenary  vegetables,  from  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seed  to  the  final  completion  of  the  crops, 
it  was  found,  that  to  have  a  single  meeting  in  the 
year,  and  that  usually  in  the  dead  of  winter,  a  very 
large  and  interesting  proportion  of  our  friends,  the 
ladies,  were  cut  oft"  from  having  any  participation  in 
the  displays  and  discussions  of  those  subjects  most 
thrillingly  interesting  to  them.  A  summer  meet- 
ing, therefore,  is  the  very  thing  needed,  that  our 
female  friends  may  have  ample  scope  for  all  their 
ambition  in  the  display  of  the  earlier  garden  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  above  all,  of  flowers  This  is  the 
season  of  the  strawberry  and  the  rose.  The  former 
the  Prince  of  summer-heTries,  and  the  latter  the 
Prince  of  summer-GoiveTS.  These  standing  each  at 
the  head  of  the  list  in  its  class,  is  followed  by  all 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  their  sea.son — a  single 
annual  meeting  would  virtually  exclude,  not  only 
the  display  of  those  fruits  and  flowers  from  our 
tables,  but  would  in  like  manner  deprive  us  of  the 
presence  and  the  aid  of  our  fair  friends,  who  add  so 
much  to  the  interest  of  all  such  occasions. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  every  lady  and  every 
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gentleman,  will  feel  herself  and  himself,  eapecialli/ 
invited  to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  her  or 
his  feelings,  in  everything  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  make  this  first  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Kansas  Slate  Horticultural  Society  an  occasion 
of  thrilling  interest,  and  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  pleasure,  by  every  one  now  in  attend- 
ance, as  well  as  those  who  may  hereafter  attend 
during  our  session. 

It  is  intended,  by  all  the  officers  now  in  waiting 
upon  this  meeting,  that  every  effort  shall  be  made 
to  elicit  all  the  tacts  and  opinions  thought  to  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  Horticultural  knowl- 
edge, from  each  one  paiticipating  in  the  forthcom- 
ing exercises. 

We  frequent!}'  meet  with  facts  which  go  to  over- 
tviru  all  the  pre-conceived  notions  we  may  have  had 
upon  some  important  point  for  years.  Hence,  we 
are  compelled  to  commence  a  new  course  of  investi- 
gation, reasoning  from  effect  back  to  cause — when 
a  great  many  tacts  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same 
subject  by  different  persons,  from  different  soils, 
from  different  locations,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, all  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  that  we  have  at  least,  a  starting 
point,  from  which  the  truth  may  be  ascertained. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  one,  detailing  facts  on 
this  occasion,  will,  as  far  as  pos.sible,  give  them  just 
as  they  occurred,  uninfluenced  by  any  opinions 
heretofore  entertained.  It  is  only  from  the  simple 
unvarnished  facts,  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
arive  at  the  truth. 

We  of  Kansas,  are  all  from  othei  climates,  and 
other  soils,  and  have  all,  no  doubt,  brought  with  us 
opinions  and  biases  that  go  to  influence  sometimes 
unfavoaably  onr  practice  in  Horticultural  opera- 
tions. 

In  a  climate  and  soil  comparatively  new  to  many, 
if  not  all  of  us,  there  are  many  things  which  demaLd 
our  closest  observation,  and  most  patient  study. 
How  important  these  become,  when  we  remember 
what  an  influence  the  soil  on  which  we  propose  to 
plant,  has  upon  the  result — not  only  does  a  suitable 
soil  have  a  controling  influence  upon  our  efforts, 
but  there  is  also  such  an  adaptation  between  the 
tree  or  plant  to  be  grown  in  it,  that  we  must  ascer- 
tain this  adaptation  of  each  to  the  other,  or  our 
efforts  will  not,  nay,  they  cannot,  be  successful.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  fact,  we  find,  that  in  certain 
kinds  of  soil  the  pear  tree  worked  upon  the  quince 
will  succeed  admirably,  while  if  worked  on  the 
pear  root,  it  will  do  scarcely  any  good  ;  and  in 
other  soils  the  pear  ou  its  own  roots  does  finely,  but 
if  worked  on  the  quince  it  is  almost  an  entire  fail- 
ure. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  influence  of  soil  upon 
plants,  and  of  adaptation  of  plants  to  soils,  is  that  of 
atmospheric  influence.    Here  we  have  a  wide  field 


open  before  us  for  exploration  and  investigation. 
The  study  of  meteorology  or  raiher  of  iitnwspherd- 
ogy,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  that  can  engage 
the  attention  of  the  HorticuUuri.st,  whether  in  the 
growing  of  fruits,  flowers  or  of  vegetables.  On  this 
part  of  our  subject  temperature  (Occupies  a  very  con- 
trolling position  ;  perhaps  there  is  no  other  ofeqtuU 
importance. 

The  application  of  this  principle,  between  the 
points  where  vitality  is  destroyed  by  intense  heat, 
or  intense  cold,  are  quite  varied  and  very  important 
— hence  in  planting  orchards,  we  must  take  these 
points  into  consideration,  and  direct  our  operations 
accordingly.  Here  aspect,  elevation,  (actual  and 
relative),  are  each  to  be  considered  in  all  their 
diversified  bearings  upon  this  subject. 

Having  devoted  ourselves  to  the  study  of  soils  and 
climates,  or  atmospheric  influences,  we  next  turn  our 
attention  to  the  study  of  entomology,  or  the  insects, 
which  are  inimical  to  our  success  as  well  as  those 
which  are  our  friends,  also  the  means  best  suited 
for  the  destruction  of  the  one  and  the  protection  of 
the  other  : 

4.  Ornithology.  The  study  of  ornithologj',  or 
a  knowledge  of  useful  and  inimical  birds,  plays  an 
important  part  in  successful  growing,  especially  of 
fruits. 

5.  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology.  No  one 
can  be  either  a  successful  or  scientific  horticultur- 
ist without  becoming,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
acquainted  with  these  branches. 

1.  To  recapitulate — we  would  say,  you  should 
look  to  your  soils,  and  learn  whether  clay,  sand 
or  lime  predominates,  and  whether  to  an  injurious 
extent  that  the  remedy  may  be  applied. 

3.  Study  the  nature  and  character  of  your  cli- 
mate. Study  the  influence  which  altitude,  (wheth- 
er actual  or  relative),  has  upon  the  crops  you  wish 
to  raise.  Ascertain,  if  you  can,  why  it  is  that  fruit 
is  more  easily  killed  in  a  humid  atmosphere  than  in 
a  dry  one  ?  AVhy  it  is  that  fruits  are  more  gener- 
erally  killed  in  the  valleys,  than  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
or  on  the  hill  top  ?  And  why  it  is  that  this  gener- 
al rule  is  sometimes  reversed  ?  Why  it  is  that 
apples  and  pears  are  harder  to  be  killed  while  the 
buds  are  dormant  in  winter  than  peaches  ?  And 
why  it  is  that  the  peach  just  before  the  blossom  is 
fully  opened,  will  endure  colder  weather  than  the 
apple  or  the  pear  under  like  circumstances?  Why 
it  is  that  the  finer  or  budded  varieties  of  peaches 
are  more  easily  killed  in  winter  while  the  buds  are 
dormant,  than  seedlings,  as  a  rule  ?  Why  it  is  that 
so  many  more  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  have 
generally  failed  to  bear  this  year  than  the  stone 
fruits,  seeing  that  the  murcury  in  many  places, 
where  this  failure  prevails,  did  not  fall  lower  than 
from  10  to  13  degs.  below  zero. 

3.    When  we  come  to  study  our  insect  enemies, 
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why  it  is  that  the  round-headed  borer  generally 
prefers  to  attack  the  apple-tree  at  the  collar,  or 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  rather  than  higher 
up  the  trunk  and  in  the  branches,  while  the  fiat- 
headed  bore,  as  generally,  if  not  uniformly,  is  found 
on  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  that  too  upon  the 
south-west  side. 

The  foregoing  questions  are  more  or  less  impor- 
tant and  bear  more  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the 
growing  of  fruits,  as  also  upon  flowers  and  garden 
vegetables.  The  satisfoctory  solution  of  the.ie  ques- 
tions upon  scientific  principles,  will  go  very  far 
towards  placing  horticulture  among  the  exact  sci- 
ences. 

Until  these  points  are  at  least  approximated, 
doubt  and  bewilderment  will,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  beset  the  path  of  the  seeker  after  horticultu- 
ral knowledge.  Hence  the  importance  of  making 
each  of  these  points  a  matter  of  thorougli  and 
searching  investigation. 

We  are  aware  that  while  many  of  the  foregoing 
interogatories  are  admitted  as  facts,  there  are  others 
which  are  still  held  as  mooted  questions  by   many. 

That  these  points  may  be  fully  investigated  is  the 
principal  reason  we  have  for  presenting  them  in 
the  form  of  questions. 

Hoping  that  the  foregoing  remarks,  though  in 
rather  a  crude  form,  will  awaken  a  livelj  interest 
in  our  discussions,  and  that  our  knowledge  and 
pleasure  in  horticultural  persuits  may  iucrease  with 
our  years,  and  that  we  may  hereafter  have  many 
pleasant  interchanges  of  thought  and  feeling,  they 
are  with  all  due  respect  submitted  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  E.  Snyder,  from  Ad-Interim  Committee,  re- 
ported verbally :  That  the  apple  crop  was  variable 
good  in  some  places,  other  places  indifferent.  The 
peach  crop  generally  good,  although  some  varieties 
of  budded  peaches  have  failed.  Strawberries  good, 
but  cut  short  by  dry  weather.  Also,  Raspberries 
and  Blackbeiries  promised  well.  Grapes  never  bet- 
ter than  this  season. 

Discussion  on  the  relative  hardiness  of  seedlings 
and  budded  peaches  was  participated  in  by  Dr 
Howsley,  Snyder,  Hall,  and  others.  Dr.  Howsley 
rather  favored  the  theory  that  budding  had  a  dele- 
terious influence.  He  thinks  that  those  varieties  of 
seedlings  that  have  large  blossoms  are  more  liable 
to  endure  severe  cold.  He  spoke  at  .some  length 
upon  the  subject.  Agreed  to  by  Mr.  Hall.  Ad- 
journed. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. — 2   P.    M. 

Prof  Mudge  in  the  chair.  Music.  The  hardi- 
ness of  peaches  was  resumed  and  discussed  bj'  Mr 
Hall,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Edgerley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Dr 
Stayman,  Prof  Kelsey,  Dr.  Myers,  and  President 
Howsley. 

The  question  being  asked,   why  seedling  peaches 


are  more  hardy  than  budded  varieties,  Dr.  Stayman 
remarked  that  there  was  a  physiological  law.  exist- 
ing in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  well  as  the  animal. 
That  no  exclusive,  peculiar  quality  or  property 
could  be  propagated  continually  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  quality.  The  peach  being  a 
fruit  which  can  be  propagated  so  readily  and  rapid- 
ly by  seedlings,  it  is  likely  to  degenerate  very  soon_ 
For  instance,  the  peach  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
its  kind  more  frequently  than  other  fruits,  therefore 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  selecting  the  best  seed  of  seed- 
lings, and  planting  them  in  hope  of  producing  good 
or  better  varieties,  and  the  seed  of  the  best  of  those 
are  planted  again,  and  we  have  so  continued  to  the 
present  time,  which  has  degenerated  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  improved  varieties,  and  given  us  a  race 
of  defective  budded  peaches. 

To  get  hardy  peaches  we  will  have  to  go  back  to 
our  best  hardy  seedlings,  and  start  anew — keeping 
in  view  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  quality,  in 
the  production  of  new  varieties.    Music. 

The  subject  of  Fences  was  taken  up  by  Prof.  Kel- 
sey, who  has  had  extensive  observation  and  experi- 
ence in  Osage  Orange. 

He  stated  that  he  had  set  out  two  hundred  miles 
this  .season,  and  could  raise  a  hedge  for  about  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  rood.  That  it  was  the  custom 
once  to  plant  close,  six  to  eight  inches  apart,  and 
cut  back  each  year,  but  that  practice  has  not  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  as  some  of  the  plants  beccmie  crowd- 
ed too  thick,  and  they  die  out,  leaving  gaps.  Now 
he  planted  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  apart  and  cul- 
tivated well,  and  when  strong  enough  plashed  it  by 
cutting  close  to  the  ground  so  as  to  bend  the  plants 
down  horizontal]}'  with  the  row,  filling  up  the  va- 
cant places,  and  keeping  the  hedge  trimmed  narrow 
so  the  plants  will  have  light  and  air,  and  not  die 
out.  By  this  method  in  four  or  five  years  you  will 
have  a  good  hedge  fence.    ■' 

Discussion  followed  by  J.  P.  Johnson,  E.  Snyder, 
and  J.  Troy,  Prof.  Kelsey,  Dr.  Stayman,  and  Mr. 
Hatch,  who  all  had  varied  experience,  some  not 
very  favorable  to  the  Osage  Orange. 

Dr.  Stayman  then  presented  to  the  Society,  from 
Mr.  W.  S.  Dyer,  of  Vineland,  Mo.,  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  Ives'  Seedling  grapes,  a  variety  of  ap- 
ples and  apiicots,  showing  that  the  fruit  prospect 
was  good  in  that  section  of  the  country,  although 
the  codlin  moth  was  at  work  amongst  the  apples. 

The  meeting  was  dismissed  early  to  visit  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  is  very  handsome  and  at- 
tractive, showing  good  farmers  and  good  crops.  We 
never  saw  as  good  wheat  nor  better  corn,  nor  a 
more  inviting  country  for  farming.  Groves,  or- 
chards and  hedges  have  been  generally  planted,  and 
all  are  thrifty  except  the  hedge,  which  we  did  not 
admire.      He   who  would  not  admire  the  country 
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around  Highland,  and  the  society,  will  see  but  little 
to  admire  on  this  earth. 

The  nurserj'  of  Mr.  Snyder  is  good,  extensive, 
and  the  best  kept  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  State, 
and  an  ornament  to  any  place.  It  shows  that  there 
must  be  a  refined  and  tasteful  community  to  sustain 
such  extensive  variety  of  ornamental  and  green- 
house plants.  We  could  have  wished  his  training 
of  grapes  had  been  equally  as  tasteful. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Remarks  by  Prof  Kelsey  on  Evergreens,  which 
was  interesting  and  highly  instructive ;  when  to 
plant  and  how  to  do  it,  and  the  varieties  best  adap- 
ted to  the  West.  He  said  the  Norway  Spruce  was 
excellent;  also  the  White  Pine  and  Austrian  Pine. 
The  European  Larch  was  highly  spoken  of,  and  he 
succeeded  remarkably  well  this  season  in  trans- 
planting it,  which  agrees  with  our  own  experience. 

A  short  essay  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Sta3Tiian,  on 
Horticultural  Meteorology.  Discussed  by  Prof 
Kelsey,  Mr.  Bubach,  Snyder,  Johnson,  and  Hows- 
ley.     Music.    Adjourned. 

MOKNLNG   SESSION.— 9   A.    M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 
Music.     Prayer  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Irvin. 

Subject :  The  protection  of  Orchards,  which  was 
participated  in  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bayless,  Troy,  Snyder, 
Bubach,  Prof  Mudge,  Dr.  Stayman,  and  Dr.  Hows- 
ley.  There  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  was  that  pro- 
tection from  cold  was  not  necessary,  that  the  or- 
chards most  exposed  to  the  north  were  the  best,  if 
the  locations  were  high.  That  if  anj'  protection 
was  necessary  it  should  be  on  the  south,  aud  trees 
planted  close  produced  that  effect  in  some  degree. 

The  subject  of  growing  grapes  was  then  taken 
up,  Mr.  Hall  leading  the  way.  The  discussion  was 
participated  in  by  Snyder,  Porrier,  and  Hatch, 
Gorden,  of  White  Cloud,  (who  also  presented  sam- 
ples of  different  varieties  of  grapes  cut  from  the 
vineyard)  and  Dr.  Stayman  all  practical  grape 
growers.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  Concord 
was  the  best  for  market,  and  the  most  profitable. 
The  Ives'  Seedling  was  second.  On  other  varieties 
there  were  various  opinions.  Norton.  Virgi;  ia, 
Cynthiana,  and  Clinton  for  wine.  The  Delaware 
and  Catawba  uncertain,  and  not  profitable  at  pres- 
ent; only  adapted  to  certain  locations.  Music.  Ad- 
journed. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. — 2   P.    M. 

Music.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's address  adopted  by  the  Society, 

A  motion  to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  the 
American  Pomologiciil  Convention  at  Richmond. 
Virginia,  on  the  6th,  7tli,  and  8th  of  September, 
1871,  was  adopted.  Dr.  W.  M.  Howsley,  Dr.  ;j 
Stayman,  and  Mr.  E.  Snyder  were  appointed. 


On  motion  to  devise  means  to  increase  the  treas- 
ury, Messrs.  Snyder,  Tanner,  and  Christian  were 
appointed. 

Moved  to  devise  means  for  railroad  passes  for  its. 
oflicial  members  who  may  wish  to  travel  over  the 
State  to  collect  horticultural  matter,  and  to  request 
the  various  railroads  to  grant  time  passes  to  any 
one  of  the  Executive  Board,  and  such  persons  as 
the  Board  may  designate  to  travel  for  the  above 
purposes. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Howsley,  Prof  Mudge,  and  Hon.  G. 
W.  Glick  were  appointed  a  committee. 

The  President  was  then  empowered  to  act  in  the 
matter  of  exchanging  fruits  with  other  States  for 
exhibition  at  their  Horticultural  Societies.      Music. 

An  essay  was  then  read  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Hall,  on 
vegetable  gardeniag.  The  essay  was  concise,  prac- 
tical and  excellent,  and  well  received. 

Discussion  on  the  same  by  Dr.  Stayman,  Hall, 
and  C.  D.  Richardson. 

A  committee  of  Dr.  J.  Stayman,  Mr.  D.  L.  Hall, 
and  C.  D.  Richardson  were  appointed  to  report  on 
vegetables  at  our  next  meeting. 

Col.  Park,  of  Parkville,  Mo.,  was  then  introduced 
to  the  audience,  and  made  a  few  remarks  on  fruit 
growing.  He  showed  its  civilizing  and  reforming 
tendency.  This  great  valley  of  the  Missouri  was 
the  best  fruit  growing  country  in  America.  The 
ameliorating  effect  of  the  warm  rains  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  with  the  dry  and  balmy  breezes 
of  the  maturing  season  produce  large  and  fair  fruit 
of  the  highest  excellence.  No  other  country  can 
boast  of  more  than  what  nature  has  done  for  us. 
We  should  now  select  the  best  fruit  adapted  to  our 
country,  and  the  many  good  seedlings  found  in  our 
early  planting,  have  been  proven  very  desirable. 
He  then  showed  us  fine  drawings  of  some  of  the 
seedling  applee  he  introduced.  Lawver,  which  is 
very  handsome,  which  we  have  before  described  in 
the  PoMOLOGiST.  The  Ella  Park,  which  he  says 
keeps  fifteen  months,  and  General  Lyon,  longest 
keeper  known,  all  handsome  and  desirable  varieties 
originating  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  Mu 
sic.     Adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

At  8  p.  M.  the  session  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President.  Music.  The  following  delegates  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  different  State  Horticultu- 
ral Meetings: 

Iowa,  Dr.  J.  Stayman ;  Ohio,  D.  L.  Hall ;  Illinois, 
Dr.  W.  M.  Howsley ;  Indiana,  E.  Snyder ;  Missouri, 
all  members  consider  themselves  delegates. 

Essay  by  Capt.  Christian,  on  Floriculture.  The 
essay  was  excellent  and  very  wittj',  and  was  listen- 
to  by  a  very  large  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
fully  able  to  appreciate  its  merit. 

Mr.  E.  Snyder  was  authorized  to  receive  members 
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to  the  Society.  The  following  resolution  was  then 
adopted  : 

First,  Risoleed,  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this 
Association  he  tendered  to  the  inhabitants  of  High- 
land, for  their  liind  Hospitalities,  which  we  have 
received  at  their  hands. 

Second,  Resolved,  That  we.  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society,  return 
our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAft'e,  Miss 
Pogue,  and  their  pupils,  for  their  kindness  in  pro- 
curing and  enlivening  us  with  music,  a  kindness  for 
which  we  will  ever  feel  grateful. 

Third,  Resolixd,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  Kansas  Pacific,  St.  Joe  &  Denver,  and 
Atchison  &  Nebraska  Railroads  '"or  courtesies  ex- 
tended in  the  reduction  of  fares  to  ofllccrs  and 
members  attending  this  meeting. 

Valedictory  by  the  President. 

Closing  remarks  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Irvin,  after  which 
the  choir  sang  "  The  Golden  Stars." 

Benediction  and  dismissal. 

The  session  was  well  attended  throughout  by  an 
appreciating  audience.  The  chapel  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  while  the 
walls  were  hung  with  costly  paintings,  and  above 
all  hung  the  old  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes,  festooned 
over  the  rostrum,  which  spoke  louder  than  a  thous- 
and tongues,  "  This  is  free  America." 


Prnning  Trees. 

The  Gardener's  Monthly  says  it  is  provoking  to 
see  how  unworkmanlike  some  will  go  about  prun- 
ing off  the  large  branches  of  a  tree,  and  thus  illus- 
trates the  right  and  wrong  in  doing  such  work : 

Fig.  1  represents  the  usual  appearance  of  a  cut 
off  branch,  caused  by  cutting  on  one  side,  and  the 
weight  of  the  branch  drawing  over  and  splitting 
down  the  bark.     A  good  workman  cuts  as  shown 


Fie.  1.  Fift.  2. 

in  figure  2.  When  it  falls  over  it  then  comes  off 
with  a  clear  smooth  surface.  After  large  branches 
are  cut  off,  the  wood  should  be  painted  or  tarred  to 
keep  the  wounds  from  decaying  until  the  bark 
grows  over.  Very  small  branches  do  not  need  this, 
88  they  cover  themselves  long  betore  decay  seri- 
ously commences. 


"  Electricity  and   tbe   Gronrth  of   Trees.» 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Penologist,  Mr.  Suel 
Foster  appears  to  differ  with  us  on  the  electrical 
phenomena  of  plants,  and  gives  us  his  disbelief 
in  the  following  quaint  style :  "  A  tree  grows 
much  as  a  boy  whistles :  it  whistles  itself;  so  the 
tree  grows." 

This  method  of  reasoning  reminds  us  of  what 
we  have  often  heard  said,  "  that  a  plant  grows 
because  it  is  a  way  it  had."  This  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  subject  may  suit  some  persons,  but 
we  are  doubtful  if  all  are  satisfied  with  it. 

While  we  admit  that  different  influences  act  upon 
plants — as  light,  heat  and  air,  yet  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the}'  grow  without  electricity.  There  are 
two  forces  inherent  in  all  matter:  the  one  is  attrac- 
tion and  the  other  repulsion.  The  first  has  a  tend- 
ency to  build  up,  condense  and  solidify,  the  other  to 
expand,  decompose,  rarefy  and  diffuse.  The  first  is 
positive  and  the  other  negative,  and  both  are  equal 
In  power  and  extent ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
distinguished  philosopher,  Auguste  Comte,  there  is 
an  "  equivalency  between  the  action  and  re-action." 

In  the  compo-sition,  formation  and  condensation 
of  matter,  the  positive  or  attractive  force  predomin- 
ated, and  in  its  decomposition  and  diffusion,  the 
repelling  and  negative  force,  will  have  the  ascen- 
dency. 

In  organization,  we  have  life  or  vitalit}',  which  is 
also  inherent  in  organized  matter,  which  is  more 
forcibly  expressed  by  Prof  Andre  Poey,  late  direc- 
tor of  the  Observatory  of  Havana,  in  the  following 
language :  "  The  fact  that  living  beings  are  onlj' 
formed  of  cosmical  elements  leads  us  to  an  important 
view  in  philosophy,  that  vital  force  is  immanent  to 
organized  matter,  and  inherent  to  the  elements 
which  enter  its  composition,  on  the  same  ground  by 
which  gravitation,  heat,  etc.,  are  inherent." 

In  organization  we  have  the  receiving,  directing, 
and  converting  forces,  which  assimilate,  develope 
and  build  up  the  different  parts  of  the  organism  in 
harmony  with  each  species  and  variety,  but  we 
have  also  the  repelling  and  destroying  force  which 
gets  the  ascendencj'  in  disease  and  old  age. 

These  two  forces  are  purely  electro-magnetic 
depending  upon  electricity,  it  being  the  only  agent 
known  which  produces  these  phenomena,  and  every 
experiment  tends  toward  demonstrating  these  facts. 

Therefore,  every  plant  is  under  two  antagonistic 
forces  during  its  period  of  existence,  and  as  long  as 
it  retains  its  sappy  or  circulating  state,  these  forces 
are  held  in  equilibrium ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sap 
becomes  condensed  as  in  the  dormant  state,  drought, 
or  old  age,  the  plants  cease  to  grow  because  of 
feeble  electrical  action. 

In  confirmation  of  the  electrical  action  of  plants 
we  refer  you  to  the  experiments  and  researches  of 
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Becquerel,  Wartmann,  Donne,  Riess,  Pouillet,  Buff 
and  Graham.  Prof.  Andre  Poey,  on  the  "  Action 
of  electricity  on  the  germination  and  growth  of 
plants,"  says :  "  These  experiments  were  held  by 
Du  Petit  Thouars,  as  evidence  of  the  great  influ- 
ence of  electricity  on  vegetation.  He  held  that 
plants  contained  two  different  galvanic  arrange- 
ments: one  acting  vertically  through  the  woody 
fibers,  the  other  horizontally  through  the  medullary 
rays.  To  these  opposite,  independent  currents  he 
attributed  the  principal  phenomena  of  vegetation." 
•— ♦— ♦ ^ — 

Iron  for  Pear  Trees.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Rural  Messenger  writes  as  follows : 

"  I  had  a  very  fine  pear  tree  (Flemish  Beauty) 
that  became  affected,  first  by  blight  in  one  limb, 
which  I  removed,  and  then  another  and  another 
was  affected  in  the  same  way,  until  I  had  removed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  top  of  the  tree.  Early 
the  ne.\t  spring  I  resolved  to  try  the  application  of 
scrap  iron  to  the  roots.  I  procured  my  iron,  re- 
moved the  soil  from  the  roots  carefully,  deposited 
the  iron  between  them,  and  replaced  the  earth. 
There  was  no  further  progress  in  the  blight,  the 
tree  continued  to  grow  that  season,  and  the  next 
leaves  and  blossoms  came  out  vigorously  ;  no  black 
spots  appeared  on  the  leaves,  and  the  tree  bore  fine- 
ly ;  and  no  appearance  of  disease  was  seen  in  the 
tree  afterward.  In  subsequent  conversations  with 
friends  I  found  that  some  of  them  had  become  in- 
formed on  the  same  subject,  and  had  tried  the  rem- 
edy with  perfect  success.  Some  told  me  they  had 
procured  turning  and  drilling  chips  from  the  ma- 
chine shops,  and  had  used  them,  as  they  thought, 
with  much  advahtage  to  their  trees." 

^  ♦  « 

Ancbor  Bnddlng. 

The  Journal  of  the  Farm  says,  "  some  years  ago 
Prolessor  Charles  Page,  then  an  examiner  in  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington,  and  a  warm  and  devo- 
ted friend  of  Horticulture,  but  now  deceased,  for- 
warded to  the  Philadelphia  Florist  the  cuts  which 
are  given  below,  and  which  represent  what  he 
termed  "  Anchor  Budding,"  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  form  of  the  incisions  to  the  shape  of  an 
anchor.  Mr.  Page  stated  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  difficulty  he  had  encountered  in  entering  a  bud 
in  the  T  mode  of  budding,  especially  where  the 
shield  was  very  tender. 

When  the  .shield  is  strong,  or  the  wood  is  not 
removed  from  it,  if  the  wings  of  raised  bark  on  the 
stock  in  T  budding  do  not  stand  out  or  open  suffi- 
ciently, the  shield  of  the  bud  serves  as  a  wedge  to 
pu  h  them  open  for  its  entrance.  Tender  buds, 
however,  are  often  ruined  in  this  way,  and  their 
insertion  is  very  awkward,  especially  when  we 
have  not  the  advantage  of  the  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf 
for  a  handle.  The  anchor-budding  admits  the 
insertion  of  the  most  tender  buds  with  the  greatest 


ease,  and  no  risk  of  injury.  Rivers,  of  England, 
recommends  in  his  treatise  on  the  Rose,  a  mode  of 
budding  peculiar  to  hi  self  It  differs  from  the 
common  T  budding,  in  making  the  cross  cut  ob- 
lique to  the  vertical  cut.  His  object  is  to  prevent 
the  stem  from  breaking  off,  which  is  more  likely 
to  happen  with  a  horizontal  than  an  oblique  cut. 
The  anchor  budding,  which  consists  of  two  oblique 
cuts,  upwards,  meeting  the  vertical  cuts,  as  in  fig.  1, 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  3. 

combines  this  with  its  principal  advantage  of  easy 
insertion  of  the  bud.  It  is  obvious  that  the  oblique 
cuts,  in  conjunction  with  the  vertical  cut,  leave  the 
upper  ends  or  angles  of  the  wings  narrow  and 
yielding ;  and  in  consequence,  they  spring  or  curl 
out  at  once,  and  make  abundance  of  room  for  the 
insertion  of  the  bud.  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
fig.  3,  and  when  the  angles  are  very  acute,  the 
wings  will  stand  out  so  far  that  the  bud  may  almost 
be  dropped  in  place.  It  takes  a  little  more  time  to 
make  two  oblique  cuts  than  one  cross  cut,  but  it 
saves  time  in  the  end,  if  the  bark  of  the  stock  is 
very  thick  or  the  buds  are  very  tender,  I  have 
tried  this  mode  satisfactorily,  and  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  buds  take  better  than  in  the  T  mode. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  extended  line  for  the 
descending  sap  surrounding  the  shield  of  the  bud, 
and  facilitating  its  union  with  the  stock. 


Selltog  Fruit  by  Weight. — In  Oregon  and 
California  most  of  the  small  fruits  are  sold  by 
weight.  So  it  should  be  everywhere.  By  measure 
great  injustice  is  often  done  to  retail  purchasers. 
It  is  no  difficult  matter  for  the  retailer  to  make 
three  pints  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  ete.,  from 

one  legitimate  quart. 

>  ♦  -» 

Pruning.  It  is  said  that  the  donkey  first  taught 
the  art  of  pruning  the  vine ;  man  being  merely  an 
imitator,  on  seeing  the  effect  of  cropping  the  points 
of  the  young  shoots.  It  is  not  always  the  greatest 
wisdom  to  originate,  but  to  turn  to  good  account 
whatever  by  thoughtful  observation  comes  within 
our  reach. 
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Essay^  on   Hortlcnltural   meteorology. 

fiMd  Before  the  Seini- Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  llor- 
tiatltnral  Soriety,  as  Highland.  June  1th.  1871. 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 


Mr.  President  and  tVllow  members  nf  Ihe  Kansas 
Horticultural  Society.  It  is  not  our  object  in  this 
brief  essay  on  Horticultural  Meteorology  to  fully 
discuss  the  subject,  but  to  rather  call  your  attention 
to  its  magnitude  and  importance.  Meteorology 
holds  such  an  intimate  relation  to  fruitgrowing, 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  be  successful,  except  by  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject.  By  Meteor- 
ology we  mean  the  .science  of  the  atmo.spliere  and 
its  various  phenomena — particularly  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

Heat  and  cold,  wind  and  storm,  humidity  and 
drought,  cloudiness  and  sunshine,  also  altitude,  with 
the  various  sudden  changes,  embrace  some  of  the 
most  important  phenomena.  The  meteorlogical 
conditions  of  a  country  are  what  constitutes  its  cli- 
mate. That  climate  has  an  effect  on  animal  life, 
none  will  deny,  but  that  it  equally  affects  vegetable 
life  may  not  be  so  full}'  admitted,  yet  Is  neverthe- 
less as  true.  Who  has  not  observed  how  soon  a 
plant  will  languish  and  die  when  removed  from  its 
native  home  and  placed  in  a  different  climate 
under  different  conditions.  To  secure  the  health 
of  plants  in  different  localities,  they  must  be  placed 
under  similar  conditions  congenial  to  their  nature. 
So  true  is  this,  that  wherever  we  find  the  same 
meteorological  conditions,  we  find  the  same 
species  of  plants  and  trees  distributed  over  the 
globe. 

It  was  the  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  vari- 
ous plants,  which  led  us  to  understand  their  geo- 
graphical distribution,  as  there  is  an  intimate  cor- 
relation existing  between  climate  and  vegetation. 

If  we  ever  expect  to  be  successful  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit,  we  must  carefully  study  the  peculiari- 
ties and  characteristics  of  plants  and  the  climate  to 
which  they  are  naturally  adapted.  It  is  not  sufl5- 
cient  to  study  the  geography  of  the  country  to 
determine  it,  for  neither  latitude,  longitude  or  alti- 
tude will  give  it;  but,  it  requires  the  exact  meteor- 
ological conditions  of  the  particular  locality,  and  a 
congenial  soil,  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  plants  or 
trees. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  you  ma}'  see  the 
intricacy,  vastness  and  range  of  our  subject.  It 
does  not  only  consider  and  determine  the  climate 
and  condition  of  the  plants  of  our  own  district,  but 
embraces  that  of  all  others,  and  also  grasps  and 
reveals  that  of  past  ages. 

Although  our  subject  is  comprehensive,  yet  heat, 
light  and  moisture  are  the  most  essential  elements, 
they  hold  such  an  intimate  and  important  relation 
to  the  health  and  growth  of  vegetation,  so  as  to  re- 


quire a  definite  amount  at  different  periods  for  the 
lilants  to  perform  their  various  functions  nt  Mir 
proper  time.  So  truthfully  and  forcibly  has  Lip- 
pincott  in  his  (ii<i(/rap/ii/ of  Plants  said  that :  "Tli<' 
successful  cultivation  in  northern  countries,  by 
artificial  means,  of  plants  naturally  demanding  the 
high  temperatuH!  and  long  seasons  of  more  South- 
ern latitudes  do  l)Ut  combine  tlie  duration  and 
degree  of  heat.  Nor  need  it  excite  our  surprise 
that  so  well  defined  are  the  laws  regulating  the 
temperatures  necessarily  accorded  to  each  variety 
of  plant  undergoing  these  artificial  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  so  accurately  determined  are  they  by 
practical  gardeners,  that  they  have  become  experts 
to  that  degree  that  they  succeed  in  producing  the 
flower  or  the  matured  fruit  on  a  given  day. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  different  plants 
require  different  amounts  of  heat  from  the  time  of 
sprouting  to  full  maturity,  though  the  time  through 
which  this  may  be  furnished  may  be  different  in 
different  instances,  and  that  a  great  heat  may  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  on  plants  which  is  produced 
by  a  lowe^  degree  operating  during  a  longer  term, 
another  principle  of  much  importance  must  be 
observed,  in  order  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
plants  under  natural  or  artificial  circumstances. 

This  second  principle  is  that  each  species  requires 
for  each  one  of  its  physiological  functions  a  cer- 
tain minimum  of  temperature,  or  as  has  been  well 
said,  each  species  of  vegetation  is  a  kind  of  ther- 
mometer which  has  its  own  zero  or  lowest  degree 
at  which  it  will  vegetate.  A  temperature  above  a 
certain  minimum  of  heat  is  found  necessary  for 
germination,  another  one  for  chemical  modiiicatiou, 
and  a  third  for  flowering,  a  fourth  for  the  ripening 
of  seeds,  a  fifth  for  the  elaboration  of  the  saccharini' 
juices,  and  a  sixth  for  the  developement  of  aroma 
or  bouquet.  A  certain  intensity  of  light  is  also 
demanded  to  render  green  the  tissues,  and  a  due 
supply  of  humidity  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil  to  fur- 
nish a  vehicle  for  the  materials  of  growth  and  pre- 
vent undue  desiccation.  A  plant  is  thus  not  only 
under  all  the  influences  which  effect  the  thermome- 
ter, but  is  likewise  acted  upon  as  is  a  hygrometer 
by  humidity  and  dryness.  From  the  stud}'  of 
special  examples  among  plant.s,  under  the  combined 
influences  of  temperature,  light  and  moisture,  a 
later  inquirer  believes  he  has  reached  most  interest- 
ing results  regarding  the  limiting  effects  of  these 
causes  towards  the  north,  and  on  mountain  sides. 
From  the  point  of  view  taken  by  this  later  investi- 
gation botanical  geography  ceases  to  be  a  simple 
accumulation  of  facts,  takes  a  place  among  the 
sciences  and  assumes  to  explain  by  the  study  of  the 
distribution  of  living  plants  the  actual  conditions  of 
climate,  as  well  as  those  that  prevailed  in  former 
ages." 

So  fully  can  this  be  demonstrated  that  if  we  take 
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the  mean  temperature  of  the  period,  a  plant  com- 
mences its  growth  to  its  maturity,  and  multiply  it 
by  the  length  of  time,  the  product  will  be  the  exact 
amount  of  heat  it  requires  for  it  to  perform  its 
functions.  For  instance,  if  we  take  the  Concord 
grape,  which  foliates  at  a  mean  temperature  of  52 
degrees,  which,  at  Leavenworth,  will  be  about  the 
5th  of  April,  and  it  fully  matures  about  the  15th  of 
August,  being  130  days,  at  a  mean  temperature  for 
the  whole  period  of  69  degrees,  which,  in  round 
numbers,  will  be  9,000  degrees  of  heat,  with  an  aver- 
age rain-fall  and  sunshine,  but  under  excessive 
moisture,  much  more  heat  is  required  as  every 
additional  inch  of  rain  requires  about  40  degrees 
more  heat  to  dissipate  the  excess  of  moisture. 

In  a  country  of  a  lower  temperature,  the  grape 
may  mature,  but  it  will  require  a  longer  period  to 
do  so,  and  it  will  not  be  of  as  good  quality.  But  in 
no  section  will  it  ripen  where  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  maturing  season  falls  below  65  degrees, 
although  the  vine  may  grow  and  be  healthy. 

It  is  not  alone  sufficient  that  the  grape  has  the 
proper  amount  of  heat,  moisture  and  sunshine, 
but  they  must  be  in  various  proportions  at  the 
different  stages  of  growth  and  maturity,  for  the 
saccharine  principle,  high  quality  and  perfection 
of  the  grape  depends  upon  the  high  temperature, 
diminished  humidity  and  clearness  of  the  maturing 
season. 

In  no  grape  region  does  the  mean  temperature 
fall  below  67  degrees  from  the  seeding  to  maturity, 
and  in  the  best  grape  districts  and  seasons,  it  ranges 
from  73  to  81  degrees. 

If  the  statements  we  have  made  are  correct, 
(which  can  be  verified  by  experiments  and  observa- 
tions), then  meteorology  holds  a  high  rank  in  the 
order  of  valuable  knowledge  to  every  fruit-grower. 

It  not  only  shows  the  degree  and  amount  of  heat 
and  humidity  plants  require,  but  also  the  cold  they 
will  endure,  and  the  climate  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  as  well  as  pointing  out  the  best  locations, 
and  the  means  of  securing  the  best  results. 

That  if  we  wish  to  obviate  late  spring  and  early 
autumn  frosts,  we  must  select  high  elevations  in 
close  proximity  to  deep  ravines  and  valleys  or  large 
bodies  of  water. 

That  if  we  wish  to  mature  our  fruit  early  and 
receive  the  highest  prices,  we  must  choose  warm 
locations  well  drained. 

It  shows  that  high  temperature  is  not  alone  due  to 
the  particular  aspect,  but  that  it  increases  one  degree 
for  every  40  feet  of  perpendicular  height  to  the  alti- 
tude of  160  feet  irrespective  of  the  level  of  the  sea. 

That  it  shows  that  large  belts  of  timber  are  no 
particular  protection  to  fruit-trees  from  cold,  for 
the  highest  and  most  exposed  orchards  to  the  north 
are  the  most  certain  and  the  best  for  fruit. 

That  every  plant,  tree  and  vine  has  its  climatic 


conditions,  beyond  which  it  will  not  grow  and 
remain  healthy.  Some  varieties  are  very  much 
circumscribed,  while  others  appear  to  be  almost 
unbounded. 

These  peculiarities  of  climate,  locations  and  vari- 
eties is  what  constitute  horticultural  meteorology, 
to  which  we  have  in  these  hasty  remarks  given 
you  but  a  brief  synopsis. 

If  we  have  but  impressed  you  with  its  magnitude 
and  importance,  our  labor  will  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

. 4 — * — • 

Deep  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees. 

A  friend  has  given  us  some  particulars  concern- 
ing a  large  apple  orchard — of  some  2,300  trees — ^be- 
longing to  a  Mr.  Scott,  of  LaFayette  Co.,  Wiscon- 
sin. Contrary  to  the  common  theory  and  practice, 
he  believes  in  and  practices  deep  planting  of  fruit 
trees.  The  location  of  his  orchard  is  not  consider- 
ed good,  nor  is  the  soil— a  compact,  red  clay.  He 
dug  the  holes  for  the  trees  two  feet  deep,  filling  in 
partly  before  setting,  but  having  the  roots  at  least 
15  inches  below  the  surface.  Each  spring  he  digs 
about  each  tree,  throwing  out  the  earth  nearly  to 
the  original  roots,  and  trims  off  all  fibrous  roots 
above  these.  In  the  fall  the  earth  is  put  back  and 
so  left  through  the  winter— serving  the  purpose,  he 
claims,  of  mounding  fruit  trees  near  the  surface. 
The  orchard  is  said  to  have  done  remarkably  well— 
the  trees  making  good  growth  and  being  in  fine 
condition,  entirely  free  from  bark  bursting.— We»« 
em  Farmer. 

Remakks.  Mr.  Scott's  practice  and  experience 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  ours.  Out  of  eight 
to  ten  hundred  apple  trees  so  deeply  set  that  an  or- 
dinary spade  thrust  square  down  will  not  reach  the 
uppermost  roots,  we  have  yet  to  see  the  first  case  of 
bark  bursting  or  blight.  We  attribute  the  exemp- 
tion of  our  trees  from  these  diseases  or  whatever 
else  they  may  be  called,  solely  to  deep  planting,  and 
nothing  else.  We  do  not  know  of  another  orchard 
about  us  where  the  trees  are  set  so  deep,  nor  do  we 
know  of  one  of  older  or  of  equal  age  wherein  cases 
of  blight  or  bark  bursting  have  not  occurred. 
«  ♦  * 

Stkawberries.  The  Boston  Cultivator  of  the 
30th  of  May,  says :  "  Not  for  many  years  have 
strawberries  been  hacWhere  at  such  low  prices  sc 
early  in  the  season.  The  berries  are  coming  for 
ward  in  large  quantities  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
some  from  Delaware,  and  a  good  quality  can   h( 

purchased  for  35@35  cents  a  box." 

1  ^  * 

Fruit  in  California.  Our  exchanges  from  Cal 
ifornia  without  exception  predict  an  immense  cro] 
of  fruit  throughout  the  State.  The  vineyards  ev 
ery where  are  represented  in  fine  condition,  andgivi 
promise  of  a  fine  vintage.  Peaches,  plums,  cher 
ries,  apricots,  prunes,  pears,  oranges,  etc.,  are  al 
alike  promising. 
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be    liimDarir. 


Vineyard  TTork  for  the  MonHi(Jnly). 

By  the  Assoc  lATE  Editob. 
There  will  be   but   little   work  to  be  (lone 


this 


month  in  the  vineyard  if  the  vines  have  been  prop- 
erly treated  last  month  and  previously,  except  an 
occasional  straggling  shoot  may  require  shortening- 
iii,  a  renewing  cane  tying  up,  and  a  few  new  suckers 
removed.  This  is  the  month  of  all  others  that  we 
should  have  tlic  ground  clean  and  free  from  weeds 
and  the  vineyard  in  perfect  order,  as  it  is  this  month 
that  the  seeds  mature  and  the  saccharine  matter  is 
principally  formed. 

Everything  which  tends  toward  a  free  circulation 
of  air  and  a  high  temperature  adds  to  the  quality 
and  aroma  of  your  grajies.  Therefore  your  vine- 
yard should  be  perfectly  surface-drained  if  in  a 
location  subject  to  much  rain,  as  nothing  tends  so 
much  to  diminish  the  heat,  and  it  requires  for  every 
inch  of  rain  absorbed  an  additional  heat  of  40  de- 
grees to  overcome  the  diminished  temperature. 

Your  grafts  should  still  be  attended  to,  and  the 
suckers  removed.  Sometimes  they  are  very  slow  to 
start,  and  require  watching  patiently. 

Keep  your  cuttings  and  layers  clean.  You  may 
also  graft  green  shoots  of  the  grape  on  current 
year's  growth,  in  the  same  manner  other  grafting  is 
done.  If  you  wish  to  ship  grapes,  attend  at  once  to 
procuring  the  necessary  boxes  in  good  season. 

*  »  t 

A  ivord  more  about  "  No.  13." 
Bt  Prof.  James  M.^thews,  Iowa  Aor'l  CoLLEaE. 

Ed.  Pomolooist  :  A  day  or  two  since  I  received 
a  copy  of  the  "  Oi'ope  OulUiri.it"  edited  by  George 
Hussman,  Esq.,  of  Missouri,  which  contains  an  edi- 
torial in  reference  to  "  No.  13  "  grape,  or  rather  the 
one  1  obtained  of  Mr.  Rogers,  for  that  No.  The  ed- 
itor says — "  T/ie  illitstration  you  r/nve  is  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  a  (jnod  OoetJie"  (which  means  Roger's  Hy- 
brid "  No.  1,")  "while  the  entire  description.  td.io  corres- 
pondt." 

As  this  question  is  being  agitated  considerably  in 
connection  with  my  name,  it  may  be  proper  that  I 

r  should  give  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  my  agency 

||  in  the  matter. 


I  have  had  no  doubt  for  several  years  that  the  va- 
riety I  received  from  Mr.  Rogers  tor  his  "  No.  13  " 
is  not  the  true  one,  and  have  so  stated  on  all  occa- 
sions. For  the  mistake  I  am  in  no  way  responsible. 
I  ordered  the  true  No.  13  of  Mr.  Rogers,  together 
with  several  numbers,  about  ten  years  ago,  on  his 
recommendation.  Not  having  the  correspondence 
before  me  now,  1  cannot  state  the  precise  date.  In 
the  same  package  containing  the  "No.  13,"  was  also 
a  plant  of  No.  1.  They  were  put  up  separately,  and 
each  distinctly  labeled.  I  also  received  a  list  by 
letter  from  him  at  the  same  time,  corresponding 
with  these  marks.  Both  vines  fruited  the  next 
year,  each  having  a  half  dozen  or  more  bunches  of 
very  handsome  fruit,  and  resembled  each  other,  but 
there  was  one  marked  and  radical  difference.  The 
No.  1  was  delicious  in  flavor,  the  "  No.  13  "  was  per- 
fectly insipid  and  unfit  to  eat.  With  this  funda- 
mental difference,  I  never  thought  of  ulentity. 

In  writing  to  Mr.  Hus.sman  on  some  other  mat- 
ters that  fiiU,  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  having  such  a 
large  and  handsome  grape,  which  for  want  of  flavor 
was  worthless,  and  stated  to  him  also,  that  it  was 
one  of  Mr.  Roger's  seedlings.  He  in  reply,  I  very 
well  remember,  advised  me  not  to  discard  it  on  that 
account,  saying  in  substance,  that  "it  sometimes  oc- 
curred that  seedling  grapes  when  first  commencing 
to  bear  were  tasteless,  but  would  after  a  year  or  two 
improve  in  quality,  and  rank  among  the  most  valu- 
able varieties." 

The  next  year  this  kind  was  very  much  improved 
in  quality,  and  in  the  following  season  I  thought, 
and  still  think  it  the  best  hardy  grape  I  ever  tasted. 
About  two  years  after  this,  perhaps  in  the  fall  of 
1864, 1  first  discovered  by  comparing  this  fruit  with 
the  description  of  the  true  No.  13  in  Mr.  Rogers' 
catalogue,  that  mine  was  not  correct.  I  then  had  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Rogers  on  the  subject,  in 
which  I  described  the  fruit  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
he  replied  in  substance,  that  he  thought  it  might  be 
his  No.  1.  I  then  made  as  close  a  compari-son  as 
I  could,  and  called  the  attention  of  others  to  Mr. 
Rogers'  suggestion.  Among  the  number,  I  recol- 
lect that  Mr.  Kimball,  of  Oskaloosa,  who  is  a  pretty 
close  observer,  examined  the  fruit  and  vines  in  my 
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grounds  with  care,  and  decided  that  they  were  not 
identical ;  and  so  stated  in  an  article  published  in 
the  "  Oskaloosa  Eerahl." 

From  all  these  circumstances,  together  with  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Hussman,  and  the  fact  that  some 
others  of  these  hybrids  are  very  similar,  I  thought 
the  probabilities  were  in  favor  of  this  one  being  a 
seedling  which  had  not  been  fruited.  I  knew  there 
had  been  a  l)lunder,  and  supposed  it  more  likely 
that  from  his  multitude  of  seedlings  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  and  which  had  not  fruited,  he 
sent  one  in  mistake,  than  that  he  should  have  for- 
warded a  wrong  one  from  a  smaller  number  of  a 
known  and  tried  variety. 

These  were  my  reasonings.  They  may  have  been 
right,  or  they  may  have  been  wrong.  I  feel  no  in- 
terest in  this  matter  only  that  the  vexed  question 
shall  be  correctly  decided.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it 
is  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  best  grapes  I  have 
ever  seen,  all  things  considered.  Whoever  has  got- 
ten a  vine  of  it  has  obtained  a  prize,  whether  it  be 
No.  1,  "No.  13,"  or  no  number.  If  it  is  No.  1,  I  have 
Mr.  Hussman's  authority  for  saying  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  quality.  In  his  book  on  "  Grapes  &  Wine  " 
pages  107  and  108,  he  says  : 

"  This  variety  which  is  also  too  late  in  ripening  for 
the  East  to  be  much  esteemed  there,  fruited  with  me  last 
season,  and  more  than  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  Iliad 
of  it.  It  is  t/te  best  of  Mr.  Rogers'  Uybrids  which  I  have 
yet  taMed ;  and  its  productiveness,  healthy  habit,  large 
berry,  and  good  quality  makes  it  one  of  tlie  most  desira- 
ble of  all  tlie  grapes  we  raise  /lere,  for  the  table  and 
market." 

I  will  say  that  "No.  13"  as  I  have  it,  ripens 
about  with  Concord,  varying  in  diflerent  seasons 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  September.  The  very 
wet  season  of  year  before  last,  about  the  2uth  of 
September.  To  aid  in  coming  to  a  very  satisfactory 
conclusion,  I  will  try  and  send  Mr.  Hussman  and 
others  specimens  of  the  fruit  next  September.  If 
I  cannot  be  at  home  then,  I  will  get  some  one  to 
attend  to  it. 


Xbe  Texas  Post  Oak  Grape— Vitls  liinsecniuil. 

Br  S.  B.  Buckley,  Austin,  Texas. 

Ed.  Pomologist  :  This  grape  is  very  common 
in  the  open  post  oak  woods  of  eastern  Texas,  ex- 
tending westwardly  sometimes  to  the  central 
portions  of  the  State.  Eastwardly  I  have  seen  it 
on  hills  near  the  Red  River,  at  Alexandria,  in  Lou- 
isiana. It  is  of  low  habit,  generally  only  from  three 
to  four  feet  high.  In  but  two  instances  was  it  from 
six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  in  thousands  of  speci- 
mens which  I  have  seen  in  every  variety  of  soil. 
Its  greatest  height  does  not  probably  exceed  ten 
feet.  It  trails  over  bushes,  or  grows  without  sup- 
port in  tufts,  bearing  its  fruit  on  stalks  near  the 
ground  in  racemes  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  with 


two  shoulders.  The  fruit  ripens  about  the  first  of 
July;  skin  black  or  purplish-black,  thin;  berry 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a 
pleasant  acid,  yet  sometimes  the  outer  pulp  is  a  Cj 
little  acrid ;  outer  pulp  purple  or  reddish-purple  ;  ■ 
inner  pulp  yellowish-white ;  outer  pulp  about  one 
line  thick,  slightly  acrid ;  inner  pulp  acid,  and  rel- 
ishe  d  by  some.  The  whole  is  excellent  for  pies, 
sauce,  and  preserves.  When  chinned,  the  outer 
pulp  coloring  the  whole,  deep  red ;  seeds  3  by  4, 
ovate,  smooth,  sub-flattened,  and  sub-emarginate  at 
the  blunt  apex. 

Leaves  very  large,  reniform  cordate,  entire  or 
tive-lobed,  lobes  obtuse,  crenatedentate,  teeth  sub 
macronate,  smooth  above,  beneath  densely  cobweb- 
by, tomentose ;  as  are  also  the  petioles  and  younger 
branches.  Its  leaves  are  larger  than  any  other 
American  species,  being  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
width  and  of  nearly  the  same  length. 

This  grape  was  first  described  by  me  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1861.  It  has  been  referred  by  Dr. 
Gray  to  Vitis  labrusca,  but  no  one  who  has  observed 
both  of  these  grapes  in  their  native  lixMtats  would 
thus  refer  it.  It  dilfers  from  V.  labrusca  in  its  low 
habit,  its  larger  reniform  leaves,  which  are  smooth 
above,  while  those  of  labrusca  are  often  tomative 
above.  Its  racemes  are  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  those  of  labrusca  ;  its  berries  are  adherent  to  their 
stem,  those  oi  labi-usca  often  fall  from  a  slight  jar  of 
the  tree  supporting  the  vine.  The  racemes  of 
labrusca  are  very  short,  and  usually  of  only  one 
short  branch.  The  labrusca  is  a  rampant  grower, 
climbing  the  tallest  trees.  Surely  if  our  post  oak 
grape  were  the  labrusca,  it  would  not  be  thus 
dwarfed  on  the  rich  lands  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
seen  the  labrusca  in  Texas,  but  have  carefully  ob- 
served it  in  its  Northern  localities,  and  know  it  to 
be  very  dift'erent  from  our  post  oak  grape. 


Sammer  Pruning  the  Grape. 

It  is  a  rather  tiresome  job  to  travel  over  the  same 
ground  so  often ;  to  repeat  the  same  idea,  the  same 
practices  over  and  over  again ;  yet  in  a  journal  like 
yours,  which  acquires  many  new  readers  all  the 
time,  many  of  whom  may  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  these  ideas,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  above  subject  was  recalled  to  my  mind 
by  the  essay  of  Dr.  Warder  in  your  issue  of  May 
9th. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  the  very 
early  and  very  short  summer  pruning  or  "stopping" 
of  the  fruit  bearing  branches  originated  with  Mr. 
Wm.  Poeschel,  of  this  place,  and  was  first  made 
public  by  me.  At  that  time,  or  soon  after,  I  had  to 
fight  strongly  for  this  idea  with  our  Ohio  friends,  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Cincinnatus,"  then  published 
in  Cincinnati.    I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  has  since 
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'  gained  in  favor  and  has  been  adopted  by  them,  as 

,  it  shows  tliat  they  arc  still  "oiicn  to  conviction,"  as 
I  hope  wc^  all  arc.  The  first  step  or  process  in  sum- 
mer pruning,  stopping,  or  pinching  the  fruit 
bearing  shoot  just  beyond  the  last  bunch  of  grapes, 
has  been  well  described  by  Dr.  Warder.  He  does 
not,  however,  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  second 
and  third  pinching, — that  is,  stopping  and  pinching 
the  laterals  which  appear  from  the  dormant  buds  in 
,  the  a.\ils  of  the  leaves, — and  as  this  may  reach  your 
readers  just  in  time  for  the  operation,  it  may  be  of 
use  til  them  to  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

The  pinching  of  the  leading  shoot  of  the  fruit 
he.iring  branches  has  not  alone  the  tendency  to 
more  rapidly  develop  tlic  embryo  fruit,  but  also  to 
t'oreo  out  the  laterals  into  stronger  growth.  About 
a  week  after  the  first  pinching  these  will  have  de- 
\-eloped  several  leaves,  and  should  all  be  pinched 
above  the  lirsl  leaf,  which  leaf  will  now  rapidly 
develop,  and  by  its  position  just  opposite  the  young 
liuneh  will  afford  the  most  perfect  shade  and  pro- 
tection to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  will  serve  as  the 
most  natural  elaborator  and  conductor  of  sap. 
.simuld  these  laterals  start  out  again,  as  they  will 
u'euerally  do,  they  may  be  stopped  again,  leaving 
one  leaf  the  young  growth.  This  is  the  last  opera- 
tion, and  is  here  finished  by  about  the  middle  of 
Tune,  after  which  time  they  are  left  to  grow  uu- 
liiekcd.  Your  readers  will  thus  perceive,  that 
iistead  of  robbing  the  plant  of  its  leaves,  as  by  the 
■nnnnon  old  ))roce.ss  of  summer  slaughtering,  the 
•aieful  operator  will  by  this  process  "make  three 
eaves  grow  where  but  one  was  before,"  and  should 
■eriainly  be  called  as  great  a  benefactor,  as  the  one 
.\  lio  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
mr  grew  before,  as  the  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the 
ilant.  Moreover,  these  leaves  arc  just  where  they 
ihould  l)e,  and  will  remain  fresh  and  green,  the 
nost  perfect  shade  for  the  young  fruit  against  the 
eorching  sun  of  August,  when  the  first  leaves  have 
ilready  fallen  oil'. 

To  sum  up,  summer  pruning  has  a  three-fold 
ibject,  which  the  operator  should  keep  constantly 
n  view.  First,  to  remove  all  superfluous  growth, 
vhich  will  absorb  and  rob  the  vine  of  its  strength. 
Therefore  we  will  not  allow  any  more  canes  to 
row  unchecked  than  are  necessary  to  produce  bear- 
ng  wood  for  the  next  season,  and  rub  oft'  all  blind 
ml  superfluous  shoots.  Secondly,  to  develop  the 
ruit  to  its  greatest  perfection,  and  those  who  will 
arcfully  watch  this  process  will  be  astonished  how 
nuch  this  is  aided  by  an  early  and  timely  pinching; 
■nd  thirdly,  the  development  of  the  most  perfect 
;rowth,  to  bear  fruit  the  next  season.  To  do  this, 
le  should  grow  no  more  young  shoots  than  are 
leedcd  for  the  purpose ;  should  grow  these  in  the 
ight  place  and  in  the  right  shape.  In  fact,  summer 
irnning  is  but  the  first  step,  but  the  most  important 


one,  of  which  fall  pruning  is  the  continuation,  for 
how  can  the  operator  prune  well  in  the  fall  if  he 
has  not  the  vine  in  the  proper  shape  to  do  it  ?  The 
pinching  of  the  shoots  destined  for  bearing  fruit 
next  year  has  a  tendency  to  force  out  the  laterals 
into  stronger  growth,  and  is  advisable  with  nearly 
all  of  our  strong  growing  kinds,  such  as  Concord, 
Nortini's,  Herbemont,  Cunningham,  Taylor,  etc., 
and  I  have  even  practiced  it  with  good  success  uj)- 
on  the  Catawba. 

I  would  here  again  remark  that  the  vine  dresser 
must  be  a  thinking  and  reasoning  being,  not  a  mere 
machine.  In  performing  every  operation,  he  must 
ask  himself  the  why  and  wherefore,  and  he  will 
soon  find  that  practice  makes  perfect. — Geo.  Huss- 
vmn,  in  Jcwnal  of  Agriculture. 


Eflectm  of  Sulphur  in  TTIne. 

Mr.  AVm.  J.  Flagg,  in  his  Hand  Book  of  the 
Sulphur  Cure  as  applicable  to  the  Vine  disease  in 
America,  thus  speaks  of  its  eflects  in  the  wine  made 
from  sulphured  fruit : 

A  bad  flavor  is  sometimes  communicated  to  wine 
from  the  remains  of  sulphur  on  the  grapes,  and 
serious  objections  to  the  use  of  the  remedy  were  at 
one  time  raised  on  this  account.  This  taste  it  has, 
however,  been  found  easy  to  get  rid  of  by  drawing 
oft".  If  one  operation  does  not  suffice,  a  second  in  the 
manner  described  below  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

Rinse  carefully  your  empty  cask,  first  with  cold 
and  then  with  warm  water,  then  again  with  cold ; 
for  every  forty  gallons  it  will  hold,  pour  in  a  quart 
of  clean  water,  and  leave  it  there.  Burn  within  the 
cask,  for  every  forty  gallons  it  will  hold,  one  square 
inch  of  rag  or  wick  incrusted  with  sulphur  by  being 
dipiied  in  it  while  melted ;  close  the  bung  tightly, 
and  roll  and  shake  the  cask  to  let  the  water  within 
it  absorb  well  the  vapors  of  sulphurous  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  burning.  Into  the  cask  thus  prepared 
draw  your  wine,  doing  this  by  means  of  buckets, 
and  not  by  any  of  the  modes  contrived  to  exclude 
the  air,  since  contact  with  it  helps  to  disinfect  the 
wine. 

But  be  careful  to  leave  all  lees  behind ;  therefore 
do  not  tip  the  cask.  The  thicker  wine  remaining 
with  the  lees  must  be  settled  by  putting  it  in  a 
smaller  vessel,  and  then  drawing  oft"  by  itself  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other.  Any  portion  of  the  lees 
carried  into  the  fresh  cask  under  the  influence  of  a 
slight  subsequent  fermentation  will  again  form  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen,  which  constitutes  the  bad  taste 
in  question. 

The  above  is  from  De  la  Vergne's  "  Practical 
Instructions." 

This  sulpliureted  hydr(igcn  decomposes  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  sulph\irous  acid  pro- 
duced by  burning  the  sulphur  coated  rag  or  wick, 
and  thus  the  objectionable  flavor  passes  off.    But  it 
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win  be  slight  enougli  to  go  away  in  the  ordinary 
drawing  off  which  must  necessarily  be  performed 
for  other  purposes,  unless  sulphur  has  been  applied 
to  the  vines  late  in  the  season,  and  in  needlessl_y 
large  quantities,  and  no  heavy  rain  has  come  to 
wash  it  off,  nor  sufficient  heat  intervened  to  vapo- 
rize it  away. 

But  the  slightest  inconvenience  of  this  sulphur 
flavor,  so  easily  got  rid  of,  is  an  inconsiderable  evil 
compared  with  what  r  suits  when,  in  absence  of 
the  proper  remedy,  the  mildew,  or  its  remains, 
passes  into  the  wine.  For  which  reason  it  is  always 
well  to  sulphur  vines  whenever  any  considerable 
attack  of  the  disease  occurs  late  in  the  season,  even 
though  it  come  too  late  to  injure  the  fruit;  for  by 
fastening  on  such  parts  of  the  fruit-stems  as  yet 
remain  green,  it  can  maintain  a  foothold  until  vin- 
tage, and  so  find  entrance  into  the  press  or  vat. 

M.  Mares  thinks  the  small  quantity  of  sulphuret- 
ed  gas  that  will  ordinarily  be  found  in  the  new 
wine  is  valuable  to  preserve  it,  and  thinks,  too,  the 
wine  made  of  sulphured  grapes  is  more  even  in 
quality,  has  a  brighter  color — very  important  in  red 
wine — and  keeps  better  than  other  wine ;  while  De 
la  Vergne  says  the  time  will  soon  come  when  those 
who  buy  wine  of  the  producer  will  be  glad  to  hear 
him  say,  "  My  vines  were  thoroughly  sulphured  ;" 
and  we  all  know  that  in  commerce  it  has  long  been 
used  to  fumigate  wine  casks,  without  complaint  be- 
ing made  of  any  bad  effect  resulting. 

1  »  » 

Grapes  on  Trees— Grape  Rot— Cause. 


In  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  Mr. 
Tompson  stated  that  he  lets  his  grape  vines  run  at 
random  over  trees,  and  that  he  has  great  success  in 
this  plan. 

Now,  this  may  be  new  to  the  grape-growers 
about  Cincinnati,  but  it  has  been  my  practice  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  to  let  them  run  just 
where  they  like  and  climb  higher  and  more  higher 
still,  if  they  please  ;  and  I  always  have  an  abundant 
yield  of  grapes,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Warder's 
opinion  to  the  contrary. 

I  must  confess  that  I  feel  considerably  elated 
when  I  contrast  my  vines  with  those  on  the  vine- 
clad  hills  around  Cincinnati.  Whilst  on  one  of  my 
vines  there  will  be  thousands  of  bunches  of  grapes 
without  five  minute's  labor  in  a  year,  those  little 
pipe  stem  vines,  tied  to  stakes,  and  requiring  con- 
stant care,  only  produce  a  few  bunches. 

Kow  for  the  theory.  Your  little  dwarfed  and 
spindling  vines  can  have  only  a  corresponding 
amount  of  roots,  and,  consequently,  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  fruit.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  vines 
overbearing  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
not  bear  at  all,  unless  they  are  cut  and  trimmed. 
Experience  proves  the  contrary. 

If  any  one  does  not  agree  with  me,  he  is  wel- 


come to  his  theories,  whilst  I  can  and  do  have  an 
abundance  of  grapes.  I  have  used  sulphur  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  with  benefit,  to  prevent  rot. 

Rot  is  not  caused  by  a  fungus,  as  some  suppose, 
but  is  caused  by  some  insect  puncturing  the  grapes 
whether  to  deposit  their  eggs  or  not  I  don't  know, 
but  presume  it  is  for  that  purpose  ;  yet  I  never 
succeeded  in  finding  any  eggs  or  worms  in  a  rotted 
grape.  Well,  says  one,  bow  do  you  knotv  they 
have  been  stung  by  an  insect  ?  Because  I  have  seen 
the  puncture  and  a  jet  of  juice  which  had  oozed  out. 
Whenever  you  find  a  grape  that  has  been  stung,  tie 
a  string  to  it,  (for  a  mark  so  as  to  find  it),  and  watch 
the  result.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  it  will 
turn  whitish  around  the  place  where  stung,  and 
continue  to  spread  until  the  whole  grape  is  rotted. 
If  at  any  time  with  a  sharp  knife  you  cut  out  the 
black  spot,  the  remainder  of  the  grape  will  grow 
and  ripen,  thus  providing  there  is  no  defect  in  the 
vine. 

Upon  this  discovery  was  based  the  sulphur 
remedy  for  the  rot,  being  distasteful  to  all  the 
insect  tribe.  Fumigations  with  sulphur  in  the 
evening  is  better  than  the  dust,  as  I  think  the 
depredators  work  at  night.  I  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  enemy,  but  always  find  a  few 
large  yellow  bugs  on  the  vines  when  the  grapes  are 
rotting — they  are  very  shy  fellows.  Whether 
friend  or  foe,  I  know  not,  but  kill  him  when  I  find 
him. — Cor.  Cincinnati  Gazette. 


Preparation  of  Grape  Cntttngs. 

In  preparing  cuttings,  the  upper  end  should 
always  be  cut  off'  a  very  little  above  a  good  strong 
bud,  so  that  the  sap  in  its  natural  flow  upward  will 
feed  this  bud  and  cause  it  to  make  a  strong  and  vig- 
orous growth.  It  is  also  better  that  the  wood 
extend  some  distance  below  the  lower  bud,  as  the 
end  will  sooner  heal  over  and  throw  out  roots,  and 
thus  the  sooner  the  cutting  will  become  a  vine  con- 
taining all  the  parts  and  performing  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  complete  plant. 

The  cutting  should  be  set  in  a  slanting  position 
at  an  angle,  say  of  about  forty-five  degrees  and, 
should  be  covered  so  that  the  upper  end  will  be  en- 
tirely out  of  sight,  say  one  inch  below  the  surface. 
If  planted  erect,  the  roots  will  only  start  at  the 
extreme  lower  end,  while  if  slanted,  roots  will  grow 
at  several  different  points,  giving  the  vine  much 
more  vitality  and  force. 

Remarks. — We  copy  the  above  paragraphs  from 
an  article  in  the  Rural  Pacific  Press  on  "  Planting 
Vineyards,"  and  we  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  .some  of  its  fallacies.  This  cutting  oft'  close 
to  the  bud  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cutting  is  not 
necessary  but  absolutely  injurious,  unless  covered 
over  with  the  ground  to  keep  it  moist,  for  the  bud 
has  a  tendency  to  dry  up  before  it  starts.  Cut- 
ting some  distance  below  the  bud  at  the  lower  end 
is  not  necessary,  as  the  roots  are  formed  at  the 
nodes  or  joints  instead  of  at  a  distance  from  them  as 
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above  stated.  The  soaking  of  cuttings  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  them  root  sooner  upon  the  principle 
of  deca_ying  the  bark,  but  the  removing  of  the 
bark  before  planting  at  the  lower  joint  or  node 
produces  the  same  result  and  more  cxpediously. 

Setting  cuttings  upright  does  not  hinder  the 
formation  of  roots  at  the  upper  nodes  but  has  rather 
u  tendency  to  make  them  form  there  as  the  soil  is 
not  so  cold  as  below.  Roots  do  not  form  but  at  the 
joints  unless  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  object  in  setting  cuttings  at  an  angle  is  to  place 
the  nodes  at  a  more  equal  level  than  they  would  be 
if  set   perpendicular  to  give  all  the  joints  an  equal 

chance  of  rooting. 

*-^* — ♦ 

WJUat  Becomes  of  tbe  Sniphnr  nsed  npon  the 
Grape  Vine. 

This  question  has  been  answered  by  Prof  C. 
Wideman,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Applied 
Ch'iimtry,  who  says  that  recent  analysis  of  the  soil 
taken  from  the  foot  of  vines  which  have  been  treat- 
ed with  powdered  .sulphur,  .shows  that  the  sulphur 
so  employed,  after  performing  its  office  of  warding 
oflf  disease  to  the  leaves,  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
unites  with  the  lime  tliere  to  form  sulphate  of  lime 
— gypsum — the  substance  now  so  highly  recom- 
mended for  its  fertilizing  or  rather  irrigating  quali- 
ties. This  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  found  at  a 
depth  of  fully  three  feet  from  the  surface,  and  un- 
der circumstances  where  no  other  probable  origin 
can  be  thought  of  The  transformation  is  thought 
to  take  place  within  a  period  of  one  month  frim 
the  time  of  putting  the  sulphur  on  the  vines.  This 
important  fertilizing  result  aflbrds  an  additional 
reason  for  the  use  of  sulphur  on  the  the  vines,  and 
wherever  else  it  may  be  of  use  in  destroying  insects 
or  disease.  The  formation  of  the  sulphate  of  lime 
is  found  to  be  more  active  in  well  manured  vine- 
yards than  in  those  free  from  decaying  organic 
matter.  ^        

Diseases  of  tbe  Grape. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
has  undertaken  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of 
the  grape  vine.  To  obtain  all  po.ssible  assistance 
and  information  in  investigating  the  subject,  the 
attention  of  practical,  observing  grape  growers 
throughout  the  country  is  called  to  the  f(Mlowing 
schedule  of  questions : 

1.  Wheu  was  the  vineyard  planted? 

2.  What  is  the  kind  ol'srapef 

3.  Where  wa.s  the  stock' obtained? 

4.  How  larije  i'^  tlie  vineyard? 

5.  How  far  apart-  are  the  vines  set? 
8.    What  i^  the  character  of  the  eoil? 

7.  What  is  the  rtrainai^e? 

8.  What  was  the  crop  the  first  bearint;  year,  and  lot  snc- 
ceedins  years  to  the  present? 

H.  In  what  year  did  di.sease  first  appear  on  the  vines? 
Was  the  distrnclion  that  year  due  to  mildew  or  to  rot? 

10.  Tu  wliat  subHeqiient  years  was  iniUlcw  most  hurtful? 

11.  Tn  what  years  was  ro't  most  bnrtfui? 

IS.  What  means  have  been  tried  in  this  vineyard  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  the  disease?  if  so.  please  give  results? 

13.  What  insects  have  been  particularly  injurious,  and 
what  means  have  been  used  to  prevent  or  destroy  them? 


Replies  to  these  questions  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  with  name,  post- 
offlce,  county  and  state  plainly  written. 


[iswllaittons. 


Potatoes  and  Potato  Bugs— Experiments. 

Bt  Phop.  C.  B.  Besset,  State  Ao.  Colleob. 

Ed.  Pomologist  : — Hitherto  I  have  been  too 
bu.sy  to  write — being  engaged  in  a  difficult  warfare 
with  the  weeds  and  insects  in  the  garden — and  I 
am  compelled  to  say  that  seldom  have  I  seen  more 
of  either  than  I  have  this  season.  I  have  not 
at'empted  an  euumeiation  of  either,  but  think  I 
could  name,  or  at  lea.st  point  out  such  a  number  as 
might  well  make  Iowa  gardeners  stand  aghast. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  an  experiment  I 
have  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
more  prominent  varieties  of  potatoes  as  to  their 
capability  of  withstanding  the  ravages  of  the  potato 
beetle.  Have  about  eighty  varieties — planted  in 
contiguous  rows— and  am  allowing  the  beetles  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  The  consequence  will 
be,  to  use  a  Darwinian  phrase,  "  The  survival  of  the 
fittest."  So  far,  several  varieties  Jiave  entirely 
succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemy,  while 
others  have  been  badly  injured,  and  others  again 
have  been  but  little  hurt. 

The  varieties  entirely  cut  off  are.  Early  Loudon, 
Six  Weeks  and  Black  Kidney — and  these  were  not 
all  at  one  side  of  the  ground,  nor  all  together,  as 
might  be  supposed — but  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
in  rows  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one 
another. 

Below  I  give  a  table  of  the  prominent  varieties  in 
the  order  of  their  freedom  from  beetles.  No.  1 
being  best,  and  No.  11  poorest : 

I.  The  peachblow  varieties,  nearly  free. 
3.     Climax,  nearly  free. 

3.  The  Chili  varieties,  injury  slight. 

4.  Early  Rose,  somewhat  injured. 

5.  Bresee's  Prolific,  somewhat  injured. 

6.  Early  Mohawk,  tops  hurt  considerably. 

7.  Harrison  tops  hurt  considerably. 

8.  Peerless,  tops  hurt  considerably. 

9.  Excelsior,  tops  badly  injured. 
10.  Early  Shaw,  tops  badly  injured. 

II.  King  of  Earlies,  very  badly  injured. 

By  the  Peachblow  varieties  I  mean  the  Peach- 
blow,  White  Peachblow,  White-eyed  Peachblow, 
and  the  closely  allied  White  Apple.  I  have  in- 
cluded them  under  the  same  head,  as  their  habit  of 
growth  is  vary  similar,  and  their  freedom  from 
beetles  about  equal. 

The  Chili  varieties  include  White  Chili,  Garnet 
Chili  and  Chili  No.  3.     Last  year,  at  the  close  of  the 
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season,  Chili  Ko.  3.  showed  the  best,  but  as  you  see, 
it  now  stands  as  third  in  the  list.  I  do  not  think 
these  varieties  will  retain  their  relative  positions 
throughout  the  season,  and  will,  therefore  ask  your 
readers  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  deciding  for,  or 
against  any  particular  variety.  This  lot  of  pota- 
toes has  been  dedicated  to  the  "  bugs,"  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  allowing  them  to  decide  (if  they 
will)  which  ones  they  like,  and  which  ones  they 
propose  not  to  eat.  I  fear  that  while  they  will  eat 
of  the  most  savory  varieties  first,  they  will  not 
scruple  to  attack  and  destroy  any  other  when  the 
better  food  runs  short. 

I  will  apprise  your  readers  of  the  progress  of  the 
experiment  from  time  to  time  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 


Fruit— Protection    of  Vlnew   and   Trees  against 
Frost  and  mice. 

Bt  Petke  M.  Gideon,   Excelsior,  Minn. 

Ed.  Pomologist  &  Gaiidener. — Health  has  pre- 
vented an  earlier  notice  of  the  fruit  prospects  in 
central  Minnesota. 

Last  fall  trees  went  into  winter  quarters  In  fine 
condition,  but  the  ground  froze  harder  than  usual 
before  the  fall  of  snow,  which  done  damage  to  all 
tender  rooted  trees  that  had  not  been  timely 
mulched,  and  on  grape  vines  covered  with  soil 
instead  of  hay  or  straw.  Marsh  hay  is  the  best  cov- 
ering that  can  be  had  for  grape  vines,  have  never 
had  root  or  vine  to  damage  under  a  covering  of  two 
or  three  inches  of  it.  And,  as  to  danger  from  mice, 
we  treat  them  on  strychnine,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

In  line  of  each  trellis  I  put  a  small  piece  of  board, 
on  it  set  a  shallow  dish  or  pan  with  about  a  table 
spoonfull  of  drj'  corn  meal,  with  a  little  powdered 
strychnine  sprinkled  over  it ;  over  that  jilace  a  tight 
box,  so  as  to  keep  the  meal  dry ;  for  the  mice  won't 
eat  it  after  it  is  wet.  Then  over  your  box  lay  your 
vines  and  covering,  and  all  is  safe  for  the  winter — 
one  to  each  trellis  not  exceeding  50  yards  is  suffi- 
cient. And  to  rid  mice  from  orchards,  we  set  some 
30  such  baits  about  the  first  of  October,  covering 
each  box  with  an  armful  of  corn  fodder;  hav- 
ing timely  provided  these  precautions,  not  one  tree 
on  our  premises  received  damage,  though  three 
acres  of  one  orchard  was  in  grass  and  not  mowed. 
But  pardon  the  digression  after  the  mice,  and  we 
will  get  back  to  the  season  and  prospects. 

The  spring  has  been  alternate  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  with  rather  more  than  a  usual  fall  of  rain ; 
and  though  rather  late  in  starting,  vegetation  is 
very  forward  lor  the  month  of  June — the  strawbi^r- 
ry  crop  well  nigh  ripened  oft',  the  cherries  ripe,  the 
currants  fast  turning,  the  grapes  set  well,  the 
bunches  unusually  large,  the  apple  crop  a  full  aver- 
age.   Pears  for  the  first  time  with  us  have  fruit- 


ed, they  are  the  Flemish  beauty — so  in  a  few  weeks 
more  we  can  have  the  pleasure  of  eating  Minnesota 
grown  pears. 

As  to  the  relative  hardiness  of  the  different  vari- 
eties of  fruit,  I  have  nothing  to  add  this  time,  the 
winter  being  so  congenial  that  all  came  through  in 
fine  condition,  except  unmulched,  tender  rooted 
trees  of  our  neighbor.s,  but  for  which  we  make 
timely  provision. 

The  great  majority  of  root  grafted  apple  and  pear 
trees  are  on  tender  roots,  that  no  matter  what  the 
top  is,  the  root  will  die  out  if  not  kept  well  mulched 
every  winter,  and  that  mulch  applied  before  the 
first  freeze  in  fall ;  as  it  is  the  first  freeze  whilst  the 
sap  is  yet  up.  The  mulch  prevents  the  sudden 
freezing  of  the  ground  at  the  collar,  and  thus  allows 
the  decent  of  .sap  to  the  roots,  and  thereby  prepares 
them  the  better  to  withstand  the  subsequent  hard 
freezing;  and  more — prevents  the  bursting  of  the 
bark  at  the  collar. 


Forests   a  Remedy   For  Drouglit. 

In  an  address  before  the  Livingston  Co.,  Mich.,  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  Prof.  K.  C.  Redzie,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  discussed  the  atlvantages  of 
torests,  a  subject  now  attractiui;  much  attention. 
His  remarks  as  to  the  intluence  of  forests  on 
drought  are  as  follows : 

Some  may  ask  why  forests  are  necessary.  Is  not 
any  portion  left  in  forest  so  much  unproductive 
capital  ?  Does  not  a  wise  economy  demand  that 
these  unproductive  forests  should  be  cleared  up  as 
soon  as  the  owner  can  command  the  means,  and 
the  whole  country  be  made  productive  V  These 
are  important  questions,  and  should  receive  an- 
swers. If  trees  are  of  no  service  in  tue  economy  of 
nature  except  to  furnish  fuel  and  timber,  then  any 
surplus  beyond  these  wants  is  a  useless  drawback 
on  the  productiveness  of  any  co  untry  ;  "  cut  it 
down  :  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground." 

But  there  arc  other  reasons  why  forests  should 
be  spared,  and  one  is,  their  control  over  extreme 
fluctuations  in  the  rain-fall  of  any  region.  The 
researches  of  modern  science  ;  accurate  and  careful 
observation,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  past,  show 
that  a  country  abounding  in  forests  is  more  moist, 
has  a  more  copious  and  equal  rain-fall,  abounds 
more  in  springs  and  streams,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  all  these,  is  more  exempt  from  great  and  sudden 
fluctuations  in  temperature,  from  early  frosts  in  the 
fall. 

Thus  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history, 
has  been  spoken  of  as  a  rainless  region  ;  but  since 
Mahomet  Ali  has  made  his  immense  plantations  of 
trees,  sliowers  have  become  frequent.  The  con- 
trolling influence  of  forests  over  rain-fall  is  also 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Gauntries  once  .supplied  with 
forests,  and  having  abundant  rains  and  immunity 
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from  frost,  their  forests  having  been  destroyed, 
have  been  scourged  by  drouth  and  frost  till  the  for- 
ests were  restored,  when  they  once  more  become 
fruitful ;  or,  if  the  inhabitants  would  not  restore 
their  protecting  forests,  the  stern  hand  of  famine 
threatened  to  wipe  out  a  race  that  would  not 
reverence  tlic  order  of  nature. 

Thus  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  so  named  from 
their  greenness,  have  been  stripped  of  their  forests 
by  their  improvident  inhabitants,  since  wliich 
time  they  sutler  terribly  from  periodical  drouths, 
sometimes  no  rain  falling  for  three  years  at  a  time, 
and  .30,000  inhabitants,  or  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion, have  perished.  Thus  famine  cuts  down  the 
inhabitants  as  pitilessly  as  they  cut  down  the  pro- 
tecting trees.  It  has  been  proposed  to  re-plant 
forests,  yet  little  has  been  done  towards  restoration, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  entire  race  may  be  cut 
olT,  to  l)e  replaced  by  those  who  have  learned  that 
the  "  tree  of  the  tield  is  man's  life." 


More  about  Cranberry  Culture. 


In  the  transactions  of  the  Middlesex  (Mass.)  Ag- 
ricultural Society  lor  1855,  a  paper  on  cranberry 
culture  appears  from  Addison  Flint,  of  North  Read- 
ing. Mr.  Flint  details  his  practical  experience 
which  will  be  found  of  special  value  to  new  begin- 
ners in  the  business,  as  his  mode  of  culture  em- 
braces the  planting  of  the  seeds,  the  transplanting 
of  the  vines,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  wild  plants 
spontaneously  growing  in  his  swamp.  He  first 
erected  a  dam  across  his  grounds,  by  which  he 
raised  a  pond,  and  left  it  in  that  State  for  three 
years.  In  August,  1840,  he  let  off  the  water,  and 
the  October  following  burned  over  the  swamp  prep- 
aratory to  its  cultivation.  After  letting  off  the  wa- 
ter he  found  a  few  native  vines,  and  these  he  let  re- 
main as  they  stood.  He  planted  about  half  an  acre 
of  the  swamp  in  October,  the  same  fall,  with  the 
seed,  or  rather  the  cranberries,  crushing  each  berry 
between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  placing  it  just 
under  the  mud,  one  in  a  hill,  three  feet  and  a  half 
apart.  The  following  spring  he  sowed  several 
busliels  broadcast.  On  the  part  thus  planted  and 
sowed,  but  few  vines  appeared  first,  and  it  was  not 
till  1853,  or  six  years  afterward  that  they  began  to 
produce  fruit.  In  the  remainder  of  the  swamp  Mr. 
F.  set  plants  from  a  neigliboring  swamp,  cut  up 
with  a  sharp  hoe  or  shovel,  in  bunches  about  the 
size  of  a  quart  measure,  placing  them  in  hills,  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart.  The  result  was,  in  1852,  lie 
gathered  about  one  hundred  bushels,  sixty  from  the 
transplanted  vines,  and  forty  from  the  native  plants. 
In  1855  he  gathered  fifty  barrels,  and  "  t!ie  incrense 
was  prinnpaUy  from  tlie  trannplanted  m?ies." 


__  'Look  out  for  the  summer  tent  caterpillar. 
Roll  up  the  web  at  once  and  destroy  it. 


Comparison  of  Climates.— Interesting   Facts  In 
Fruit  Culture. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sate  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Iowa,  for  1870,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"  The  early  part  of  the  season.  May,  June,  and 
July  is  noticeable  for  a  remarkable  drouth  which 
literally  burned  up  the  pastures  and  di.ssipated  the 
hopes  of  all,  in  apples  and  pears  and  the  smaller 
fruits.  Never  was  there  a  greater  luxuriance  of 
bloom  to  be  followed  by  a  general  failure  of  fruits. 
The  drouth  greatly  diminished  the  hay  cro]i,  but  it 
is  of  surpassing  excellence." 

Notwithstanding  this  statement,  and  which,  from 
our  recollection,  was  confirmed  by  the  facts,  as  re- 
ported by  the  press  of  that  State  at  the  time ;  the 
same  report  gives  a  table  of  rain  fall  during 
those  same  months,  from  which  we  learn  that  in 
the  month  of  May,  for  that  year,  the  rain  fall  was 
3.18  inches,  for  June  it  was  1.07  inches,  and  for 
July  3.72  inches ;  the  aggregate  for  the  three  months 
being  7.97,  or  very  nearly  eight  inches. 

From  the  same  table  we  learn  that  the  rain  fall  in 
that  State,  from  January  to  September  of  that  year 
was  26.27  inches.  And  yet  the  drouth  was  so  severe 
as  to  destro3'  all  the  fruit  crop  and  literally  to  burn 
up  the  pastures. 

In  California,  this  year,  the  whole  rain  fall  in  all 
the  central  portion  of  the  State  up  to  this  time,  has 
not  reached  eight  inches  ;  and  yet  our  fruit  crop, 
including  apples,  pears,  and  all  other  kinds  of  fruit 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  the 
most  excellent  we  have  ever  had,  and  this  too  in 
the  dryest  portion  of  our  State,  and  upon  our  dry- 
cst  lands. 

Here  is  a  fact  we  would  like  to  have  some  of  our 
scientific  scholars  explain.  It  may  be  said  tliat  our 
fruit  is  fed  and  sustained  in  its  growth  from  the  at- 
mosphere. This  is  undoubtedly  true  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  at- 
mosphere is  much  dryer  tlian  that  of  Iowa,  and  the 
question  arises,  why  is  not  the  fruit  in  Iowa  fed  and 
sustained  in  its  growth,  as  well  as  in  California? 
We  would  like  some  of  our  meteorologists  to  ex- 
plain this  climatic  problem. 

The  same  peculiarity  is  noticeable  in  the  growth 

and  maturity  of  all  our  agricultural  products.    Our 

grain  of  all  kinds  matures  and  comes  to  the  great- 

e.st   perfection   with  a  much  less    amount  of  rain 

than  is  necessary  to  secure  a  much  less  perfect  crop 

in  the  Atlantic  States.      Why  is  it? — Pacific  Exmd 

Press. 

— «   »  « 

Keeping  Flowers  Fresh.    It  is  said  that  a  few 

iron  nails  placed  in  a  vase  with   flowers  will  keep 

the  water  sweet  and  the  flowers  fresh.      This  result 

arises  from  the  fact  tliat  as  fiist  as  tlie  sulphur   is 

eliminated  from  the  plants,  it   is  taken   up  by  the 

iron,  in.stead   of  entering  into  other  combinations, 

and  forming  deleterious  and  offensive  masses. 
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American  Sammer  Pearmain. 


By  the  Associate  Editor. 


Fruit  medium  to  average ;  weight  six  to  eight  ounces;  form  oblong  conic,  oblique  ;  skin  yellowish 
green,  mixed  with  broken  stripes  of  scarlet  and  purplish  red;  dote  small,  numerous,  elevated,  giving  a 
rough  surface  and  somewhat  the  appearance  -""■ 

of  bloom  ;  stem  long  and  slender ;  cavity 
medium,  regular,  green  or  russeted ;  eye 
large,  nearly  closed  ;  basin  deep,  round,  reg- 
ular ;  core  small,  roundish,  closed ;  carpels 
small;  seeds  small,  short,  plump,  light 
brown;  flesh  yellow,  exceedingly  crisp  and 
tender,  line  grained,  juicy,  aromatic,  mild 
sub-acid,  nearly  sweet,  delicious;  quality 
the  very  best ;  use  table  and  market.  Sea- 
son August  and  September.  Tree  stocky, 
hardy,  very  healthy,  handsome,  slow  grow- 
er ;  blight  and  winter  proof,  tolerably  early 
bearer,  and  productive.  No  orchard  can 
be  complete  without  this  apple.  Brings 
the  very  highest  price  in  market. 


Deep  Holes  for  Trees.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Southern  Gardener  does  not 
approve  of  deep  holes  for  setting  trees.  "I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  why  many 
of  our  trees  die,  is  the  hole  diffging  plan  of 
planting  them.  This,  too,  may  be  the  cause  of  much  of  the  apple  rot  in  our  country.  Why  not  plant 
largely,  and  have  apples  and  cider  through  the  winter '?  What's  to  hinder  ?  Why  not  have  large  melt- 
ing pears  all  summer,  fall  and  winter  ?  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  enterpri.sing  people  of  the  coun- 
try, but  to  turn  their  minds  to  it. 


Time  for  Setting  Currant  Cuttings. 

Ed.  Pomologist  &  Gardener. — But  very  few 
who  plant  currant  cuttings  do  it  at  the  right  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  usually  done  in  the  spring,  when 
in  fact  it  should  be  done  in  the  fall.  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  propagating  currants.  I 
always  plant  my  currant  cuttings  in  the  fall  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  fall  off.  They  will  make  durable  roots 
two  to  four  inches  long  the  same  fall  while  the  buds 
remain  dormant.  They  will  make  double  the 
growth  the  next  season  if  set  In  the  fall,  that  they 
will  if  not  set  till  spring.  They  should  be  set  in 
ground  that  will  not  heave  them  out  by  the  effects 
of  frost,  and  should  be  covered  ju.st  before  winter 
sets  in  with  coarse  litter.  Remove  the  covering 
early  in  the  spring  and  examine  the  cuttings  to  see 
if  any  of  them  hove,  and  if  .so  press  them  down 
again.  Should  they  heave  up  an  inch  or  more,  if 
well  pressed  down  they  will  still  start  and  make 
better  growth  than  cuttings  set  in  the  spring.  lu 
either  case,  however,  the  cuttings  should  always  be 
made  in  the  fall.  Robert   Scott. 

La  Pmie,  Ind. 


CoLORina  OP  Frtjit. — The  Gardeners'  Monthly 
says :  "  Fine  rich  color  is  always  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  criterions  whereby  to  judge  the  excellence  of 
a  fruit.  Sun  light  is  of  first  importance ;  but  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  this  is  injurious  when  in 
excess.  In  a  dry  atmosphere,  with  great  sun  heat, 
where  the  evaporation  process  goes  on  faster  than 
the  secretive  principle,  what  should. become  a  rich 
blush  in  a  fruit  is  changed  to  a  sickly  yellow;  and 
the  rich  jet  black  of  a  grape  becomes  a  foxy  red. 
Some  grape  growers  of  eminence,  in  view  of  the 
facts,  shade  their  vineries  during  the  coloring  proc- 
ess; but  others,  instead,  keep  the  atmosphere  as 
clear  and  moist  as  possible. 


Salt  for  Pear  Blight. — We  see  it  stated  that 
several  nurserymen  in  Geneva,  N.  1 .,  are  using  salt 
freely  in  their  Pear  Nurseries,  at  from  200  to  400 
lbs.  per  acre  yearly,  and  say  that  it  has  a  wholesome 
tendency  to  correct  the  tendency  to  blight ;  also  to 
prevent  it  for  the  future.  Certain  it  is  that  where 
used  there  have  been  less  indications  of  its  preva- 
lence than  in  other  parts  where  it  is  not  used. 
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^\^t  ^t^ttMt  ants  MlotJOtt  §arbftt. 


Garden  TWork  for  Jnly. 

By  the  AssoctATK  Editor. 

The  principal  work  to  be  done  this  month  is  to 
-  keep   Ihe  weeds  down  and  the  ground  clean  and 
loose,  fre(iuent  stirring  of  the  soil  is  indispensible  if 
we  wish  to  raise  fine  and  good  vegetables. 

Beets  may  still  be  sown  the  first  of  the  month,  we 
prefer  the  early  turnip  varieties  for  late  sowing. 

Rutabagas  may  also  be  sown,  and  the  last  of  the 
month  we  usually  sow  turnip  seed. 

Onion  sets  should  be  taken  off  and  stored  away 
to  dry  and  tlie  old  onions  taken  up  and  divided  for 
transplanting. 

Cabbages  may  still  be  planted  out  if  good  plants 
are  used  on  rich  ground  in  hope  of  making  heads 
if  well  cultivated. 

We  may  sow  Winter  Redi.shes  this  mouth,  the 
Black  Spanish  and  Chinese  Rose  colored  are  the 
best. 

Bunch  Beans  may  be  planted  for  a  sucession,  and 
Celery  also  transplanted. 

The  ground  sliould  always  be  in  good  moist  order 
and  fresh,  to  succeed  iu  planting  seed  or  transplant- 
ing in  hot  weather  which  cannot  be  to  forcibly 
impressed  on  the  gardener. 

The  Vegetable  Uarden. 

By  W.  H.  W.,  CoNNECTicnT. 


Ed.  Pomologist  anb  Gardenek.  Having  in 
former  numbers  treated  of  the  garden  generally,  its 
aspect  and  preparation,  we  now  come  to  Fencing. 
We  have  all  along,  and  shall  in  future  numbers  sup- 
pose that  the  garden  is  about  to  be  made  iu  some 
new  location,  and  to  be  made  au  improvement  on 
farmers'  gardens  in  general.  The  garden  needs 
fencing  for  several  reasons  : — For  protection  against 
two-legged  and  four-legged  animals;  shelter  and 
protection  against  cold  winds,  etc.  So  long  as  cat- 
tle travc'  the  street  without  being  led  or  similarly 
restrained,  and  boys  allowed  to  go  from  place  to 
place,  a  garden  unprotected  by  fence  presents  a 
temptation  that  may  be  considered  irresistable.  A 
fence  then,  of  some  kind,  is  needed  as  information 
that  the  enclosure  is  private  jproperty,  and  that  the 


o^vTler  thinks  it  of  sufficient  value  to  afford  it  a 
slight  protection. 

What  this  fence  shall  be  constructed  of  must  be  a 
matter  governed  by  circumstances.  In  some  locali- 
ties high  stone  walls  will  be  most  available,  others 
evergreen  or  other  hedges,  still  others  high,  tight 
board  fences  will  be  found  best ;  and  we  would  not, 
like  some,  condemn  a  neat  picket  fence,  as  in  some 
places  it  may  be  very  appropriate,  answering  the 
purposes  of  protection  against  a  variety  of  intru- 
ders. But  oftener  a  very  great  advantage  is  gained 
where  there  is  no  natural  protection  of  hilhs,  woods, 
etc.,  to  have  some  wind  break  to  shelter  the  garden 
from  cold  winds  and  storms;  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  good  hedge,  belts  of  evergreen  trees, 
high  close  fences,  or  buildings. 

A  live  fence  in  the  majority  of  instances  will  be 
found  the  very  best,  yet  a  fence  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  made  and  kept  so  as  to  atford  all  the  require- 
ments, without  considerable  attention,  especially  in 
starting  it ;  after  it  is  once  formed,  to  the  desired 
height,  the  care  is  mainly  to  keep  it  properly 
shorn,  which  will  take  but  little  time  and  is  ea.sily 
done,  when  one  once  learns  how.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  go  into  details  of  hedge  setting  and  cul- 
ture, or  fence  building,  but  rather  give  suggestions 
more  generally  applicable  to  our  subject.  A  varie- 
ty of  plants  are  adapted  and  used  for  live  fences, 
some  best  adapted  to  our  climate  and  locality,  some 
to  another,  so  that  where  one  is  unsuitable  another 
may  be  adaptable. 

Remarks.  The  foregoing  is  the  continuation  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  garden,  commenced  in  the 
Western  Gardener. 


SusQUECo  Raspberry. — Mr.  Fuller  says,  in  his 
notes  on  Small  Fruits  for  1870,  "  it  is  a  dwarf-grow- 
ing variety,  resembling  the  Pearl,  a  native  red 
raspberry,  cultivated  to  some  extent  by  small  fruit 
growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  best  of  our  native  sorts,  and  by  keeping 
the  plants  well  mulched  in  summer,  they  will  con- 
tinue in  fruit  for  at  least  two  month.s.  Like  all  our 
native  red  raspberries,  it  produces  a  great  many 
suckers,  but  the  canes  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  gen. 
erally  quite  productive." 
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Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus. 

It  appears  to  be  a  question  with  some  whether  or 
not  the  size  of  Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus  is  not 
due  to  extra  culture  and  care,  rather  than  anything 
new  in  the  line  of  variety.  We  have  grown  the  old, 
or  common  sort  for  some  years.  Hearing  so  much 
.said  of  the  superiority  of  the  Colossal,  we  were 
induced  last  spring  to  make  a  bed  of  it  with  year- 
ling plants.  With  the  two  beds  under  our  eye,  and 
with  like  culture,  we  shall  be  able  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two,  to  settle  in  our  own  mind  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two.  If  the  so-called  Colossal 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  re-vamp  of  some  old  sort, 
like  the  Mexican  strawberry,  Saurcgan  raspberry, 
and  other  like  horticultural  dodges,  the  sooner  the 
public  are  made  aware  of  the  deception  the  better, 
that  purchasers  may  no  longer  be  bled  in  paying 
two  prices  for  seed  and  plants.  At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  N.  Y.  Farmer's  Club  a  talk  was  had  upon 
this  mooted  question,  but  as  will  be  seen  from  what 
was  said,  opinions  pro  and  con,  were  left  pretty  well 
balanced. 

"James  Smith,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  bought,  two  years 
ago,  fifty  cents  worth  of  Colossal  Asparagus  seed) 
which  he  transplanted  according  to  Dr.  Brucn's 
directions  in  the  spring  of  1870.  He  is  now  cutting 
from  it  for  the  table,  liberally,  every  day.  He 
urges  that  Mr.  Bruen's  advice  that  a  farmer  grow 
his  own  roots  from  seed  is  good  unless  he  can  get 
tliem  very  near  at  hand.  He  failed  twice  by  purch- 
asing roots.  Mr.  Bruen  said  he  had  not  found 
Conover's  Colossal  to  do  any  better  nor  produce 
any  larger  growth  than  a  bed  of  his  common  sort. 
Dr.  Trimble  said  that  it  should  not  be  judged  by  a 
single  year's  trial.  So  also  said  Mr.  Lyman,  who 
found  that  the  first  year's  growth  was  not  strong, 
but  it  thereafter  grew  stronger.  Mr.  Fuller  said  it 
was  a  question  with  him  whether  the  size  of  the 
Colossal  was  due  to  the  variety  or  to  the  culture. 
The  Bostonians  beat  the  Colossal  last  year,  as  to 
seize,  with  the  old  sort.  He  could  see  no  differ- 
ence in  the  leaves  of  the  two  varieties,  though  he  is 
not  prepared  to  say  they  are  identical.  But  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  diflerence  is  not 
entirely  due  to  mode  of  culture. 


Tbe  Art  ot  Making  Salad, 

In  every  country  salad  is  composed  of  nearly  the 
same  ingredients.  Many  vegetables  contain  potash, 
and  when  they  can  be  eaten  raw  they  are  excellent 
antiscorbutic  food.  Boiling  them  would  remove  the 
potash ;  thus  their  principal  virtue  would  be  lost. 
The  Romans  ate  salad  freelj',  mixed  with  olive  oil. 
The  general  ingredients  of  a  salad  are  well  known. 
In  spring  and  summer,  lettuce,  mustard,  and  cress, 
water  cross,  and  radishes  form  the  staple ;  in  the 
autumn,  endive  and  cabbage  lettuce  predominate. 
Nothing  spoils  a  salad  so  much,  both  in  appearance 
and  flavor,  as  cutting  it  up  too  fine.      Every  atom 


should  maintain  its  individuality.  Radishes  cannot 
be  cut  too  fine,  but  the  slices  should  be  in  rings,  and 
not  in  dice  shape.  Onions  must  remain  a  matter  of 
taste ;  but  not  so  as  regards  mint.  Every  salad 
should  contain  from  three  to  six  leaves  of  young 
mint,  as  it  greatly  assists  in  digestion.  No  salad  can 
be  properly  made  without  one  or  two  hard  boiled 
eggs,  because  the  yolks  are  necessary  to  blend  the 
oil. 

The  mixture  should  be  made  thus — Boil  two  eggs 
quite  hard ;  when  done  take  them  out  of  the  sauce- 
pan and  put  them  in  cold  water.  This  causes  the 
eggs  to  shrink,  and  the  shells  can  easily  be  removed 
without  disfiguring  the  white.  Cut  each  egg  into 
three  parts  and  remove  the  yolk  into  the  salad 
bowl ;  cut  the  white  into  fine  rings,  some  of  the 
best  of  which  should  be  preserved  to  place  on  top 
of  the  salad  when  .served.  With  a  wood  or  silver 
spoon  break  up  the  yolk  in  the  salad  bowl,  and  add 
one  table  spoonful  of  oil ;  these  ingredients  rub  to- 
gether, and  they  will  blend ;  then  add  at  least  three 
tablespoonfuls  more  of  oil,  and  again  rub  all  togeth- 
er ;  now  add  a  teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar,  again 
rub,  and  all  will  blend. 

Now  adtl  gradually,  a  little  at  a  time,  the  vinegar, 
In  quantity  about  twice  as  much  as  the  oil  used  ; 
lastly  put  in  pepper,  salt,  and  ready-mixed  mustard, 
the  latter  but  little ;  but  ou  no  account  use  mustard 
that  has  not  been  previou.sly  mixed  with  water.  A 
little  taragons  vinegar,  used  scantily,  improves  ev- 
ery salad.  It  is  very  essential  to  mix  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  order  laid  out  as  above.  When  this  is 
carefully  done,  an  excellent  salad  will  be  the  result 
— soft,  yet  aromatic ;  creamy,  but  not  greasy. 

There  are  as  true  chemical  reasons  for  mixing 
yolk  of  egg  with  oil,  as  there  are  for  mixing  flour- 
of-mustard  with  water  and  not  vinegar ;  but  this  is 
not  the  place  for  examining  them — the  fact  stated 
must  be  accepted.  It  is  the  general  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  blend  the  oil,  that  causes  the  remark 
"  I  am  very  fond  of  salad,  but  I'll  not  take  any  oil, 
thank  you."  Of  course,  served  up  as  it  frequently 
is,  all  floating  and  greasy,  few  things  can  be  more 
objectionable,  unless  it  be  that  rancid  potion  sold  in 
ring  bottles  in  shops,  under  the  name  of  "  Salad 
Cream."  Avoid  this.  Beet-root,  as  a  staple  to  a 
salad,  is  not  used  sufficiently  in  America.  At  least 
half  a  good  sized  beet  should  be  cut  up  with  every 
salad.  It  is  digestable,  nutritious,  and  in  general  fa- 
vor.— Hour  Glass. 


Copperas  for  Currant  Worms. — It  is  said  that 
a  solution  made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  copper- 
as in  sixteen  gallons  of  water  and  sprinkled  upon 
the  bushes  until  thoroughly  saturated  will  most 
etTcctually  destroy  the  currant  worm.  This  is  a 
cheap,  simple  and  safe  method,  and  if  a  remedy,  is 
preferable  to  anything  else  we  have  seen  recom- 
mended. 
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Dr.  S.  H.  KniDEi^BAnoH,  Editor,  Clabinda,  Iowa. 


A  New  Pest  In  the  OrcUard. 

Dr.  Kridelbauoh. — I  write  to  tell  you  of  a  new 
pest  of  the  orchard,  (new  to  me,)  which  has  made 
its  appearance  here  within  the  past  few  days.  I 
was  led  to  their  discovery  hy  seeing  the  young 
spurs  of  new  wood  hanging  withered  from  the 
limhs  of  my  apple  trees,  in  a  newly  planted  orchard, 
specimens  of  which  I  send  by  mail  with  this.  They 
do  not  eat  the  leaves,  bi,t  cat  the  bark  and  new 
wood,  working  transversely  through  it.  They  are 
as  easily  caught  as  the  potato  bug,  and  show  no 
inclination  to  fly.  I  find  them  cither  at  work  or 
resting  quietly  at  the  base  of  the  twig.s.  The  speci- 
mens I  sent  are,  I  think,  male  and  female— the 
female  being  the  largest.  They  are  quite  numer- 
ous, and  unless  hunted  olF  every  day  and  destroyed 
would  probably  kill  all  my  young  trees. 

J.    C.   FiNIiATSON. 

Md<yra,  Iowa,  May  20,  1871. 

Remarks. — The  beetles  you  send  are  the  New 
York  Weevil — Ithyc-erus  tiovebwac^nsis,  of  Porster, 
who  named  it  about  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
generic  name  Ithycerus,  signifies  straight-horn. 
liaving  reference  to  its  straight  antenna;,  while  its 
specific  name  noveboracensis  means  "  of  New  York, 
referring  doubtlessly  to  the  locality  in  which  it  was 
first  discovered. 

Apple  appears  to  be  its  preferable  food,  although 
it  attacks  the  pear,  pliun,  peach  and  cherry.  It 
feeds  actively  at  night  and  appears  sluggish  during 
the  day. 

Before  the  buds  put  forth  it  destroys  them,  later 
in  the  season  it  forages  on  the  tender  shoots  from 
the  old  wood  and  the  soft  bark  at  the  base  of  the 
buds,  thus  playing  sad  havoc  in  orchards. 

The  I.  noveboraensis  is  among  the  largest  of  the 
snout-beetles,  of  ash-gray  color  marked  with  black, 
of  which  the  annexed  Figures  of 
male  and  female  will  give  the  gen- 
eral reader  a  good  idea.  The  large 
figure  is  a  dorsal  view  of  the  female, 
and  the  small  one  a  lateral  view  of 
the  male,  of  natural  life  size,  en- 
graved from  photographs  hy  8. 
Ilutchings,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

It  is  thought  by  naturalists  that 
this  species  of  the  curculio  family 
do  not  breed  in  fruit  trees,  but  in 
the  tender  branches  of  the  bur  oak.  lis  larva  is  of 
a  pale  yellow  color  with  a  tawny  head,  and  is 
known  to  burrongh  in  the  bark  of  the  bur  oak,  in 


which  the  female  very  ingeniously  carves  a  crevice, 
and  deposits  her  eggs.  Its  complete  transforma- 
tions are  not  definitely  known. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  clear  the 
rubbish  away  from  under  the  trees  that  the  insects 
may  be  readily  seen.  Jar  the  tree  and  they  will 
fall  down,  and  may  he  picked  up  and  killed,  as  is 
the  cu.stom  with  the  plum  curculio. 

An  ITuknon^n  Visitor. 

Dr.  Kuidlebaugh.— I  send  a  specimen  of  a  bug 
that  is  making  sad  work  with  my  brother's  young 
apjjle  trees  that  were  set  out  this  spring;  they  eat 
the  leaf  as  fast  as  it  appears  or  where  there  is  no 
leaf  eat  out  the  bud,  and  sometimes  eat  the  bark.  So 
far  he  has  failed  to  stop  them.  Soft  soap  applied  to 
the  trees  makes  no  diflerence  with  their  work. 

The  trees  are  set  on  new  land  only  one  crop,  is 
hazel  and  burr  oak,  rather  a  clay  soil.  This  bug 
beats  me;  what  is  it?  They  have  killed  many  of 
his  trees.  I  am  half  a  mile  from  him,  have  quite  a 
lot  of  trees  set  this  spring,  have  not  seen  any  of  the 
bugs  on  mine. 

The  show  for  fruit  is  the  best  here  I  ever  saw, 
both  wild  and  tame.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  C(miing 
along  finely,  and  are  very  promising. 

J.   T.   MOTT. 
Postuille,  Iowa,  May  30,  1871. 

Remarks. — The  specimen  enclosed  in  the  letter 
was  hadly  mutilated,  but  by  considerable  labor  we 
got  the  broken  and  pressed  fragments  together,  and 
ascertained  our  friend's  insect  to  be  the  veritable 
New  York  "Weevil — (Ithycerus  noveboracensis).  For 
more  concerning  it  read  answer  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Fin- 
layson,  of  Hardin  county,  Iowa.  We  are  pleased  to 
witness  an  increasing  interest  in  Entomology,  and 
like  to  have  specimens  sent  us,  hut  must  insist  that 
they  be  sent  separate  from  the  letter  asking  infor- 
mation, and  giving  .such  information  as  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  gather.  Send  specimens  in  a  box, 
packed  in  cotton,  or  if  alive,  with  enough  of  their 

fiivorite  food  to  last  them  on  their  journey. 
»— ♦ — • 

Bumble  Bees. — The  Turf,  Field  and  Farm  thus 
puts  in  a  word  in  behalf  of  bumble  bees  :  "  Boys 
think  it  glorious  fun  to  fight  bumble  bees,  but  they 
should  not  be  encouraged  in  the  warfare.  Bumble 
bees,  like  all  the  hymenojjtera,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  great  field  of  nature.  The  vein  winged 
insects  which  fly  from  flower  to  flower  do  not 
injure  or  destroy  the  flowers,  but  make  them  pro- 
ductive by  disturbing  the  pollen.  They  also  rid  us 
of  innumerable  noxious  caterpillars  and  other 
insects,  which  they  convert  into  wholesome  food 
for  their  offspring. 

■ — «  »  * 

JIg"The  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  .says  reports  from 
fifty  points  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  lillinois,  place 
the  fruit  crop  a  little  below  an  average. 
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uoitB  on  mtt  mdtnxt. 

How  to   Make  a  Good  and  Cheap   Bee-HlTe. 

By  W.  C.  Condit,  Uoward  Springs,  Term. 

Eds.  Pomologist  and  Oardsner  : 

I  have  just  received  the  May  number  of  the 
Pomologist  ;  and  reading  in  it  the  article  on  Bees 
and  Fruit,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  plain  descrip- 
tion of  a  good  movable  comb  hive  might  be  accept- 
able to  many  of  your  readers. 

I  have  studied  the  subject  of  the  construction  of 
bee-hives  pretty  thoroughly  for  several  years,  hav- 
ing tried,  in  the  meantime,  the  best  patents  the 
country  affords.  In  the  March  No.  of  the  Pomol- 
ogist, 1870,  I  suggested  the  form  and  general  fea- 
tures which  must  necessarily  enter  into  the  con 
struction  of  a  bee-hive,  which  should  at  the  same 
time  be  easy  to  make  and  easy  to  handle  in  the 
management  of  the  bees,  and  also  conform  to  the 
needs  and  instincts  of  the  occupants.  Since  writing 
the  article  referred  to,  I  have  made,  and  am  now 
using  a  hive  con.structed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  therein  enumerated.  This  hive  is,  inside 
measure,  nineteen  and  one-fourth  inches  from  front 
to  rear,  twelve  and  three-fourths  from  side  to  side, 
and  filteen  and  three-fourths  deep — the  boards  nailed 
togetlier  with  the  grain  running  horizontally. 

The  bottom  board  is  about  seventeen  by  tweuty- 
faur  inches,  with  strong  cleats  on  the  under  side. 
The  cover  a  little  larger  than  the  bottom,  with 
cleats  to  prevent  warping  and  becoming  misplaced. 
Neither  top  nor  bottom  fastened  to  the  hive.  The 
entrances  are — an  inch  hole  in  the  center  of  each 
end,  and  a  slat  in  tlie  bottom  of  each  end,  eight 
inches  long  and  three-eights  deep. 

The  frames  hang  crosswise,  the  ends  of  top  pieces 
resting  on  top  of  the  hive.  The  dimensions  of  the 
frames  are  sucli  that  there  is  three-eights  space  on 
each  side  and  one-half  inch  at  the  bottom — the  tops 
of  the  frames  fitting  close  together.  A  division 
board  of  half-inch  stufl'is  used  to  regulate  the  capac- 
ity. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  the  March  No., 
1870,  can  readily  see,  by  reference  to  pages  46  and 
47  of  that  No.,  the  reasons  for  making  the  hive  as 
here  indicated.  But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  have  access  to  said  No.  I  will  here  give  a 
brief  statement  of  those  reasons. 

First,  the  hive  must  be  tall,  so  as  to  secure  the 
storing  of  honey  for  the  winter  supplies  of  the  col- 
ony in  the  upper  portions  of  the  combs,  where  it  is 
needed  for  their  successful  wintering. 

Secondly,  a  dimsiim-board  must  be  used,  so  as  to 
adjust  the  room  to  the  size  of  tlie  swarm  or  colony, 
in  order  both  to  facilitate  comb-building,  and  to 
allow    of    the    rapid    building    up    of   week  col- 


onies to  strong  ones.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons, the  hive  must  be  made  narrow  in 
proportion  to  length  from  front  to  rear,  so  that  the 
room  needed  by  a  small  colonj^,  say  three  or  four 
frames,  may  not  be  out  of  proportion. 

We  also  find  this  form  best  adapted  to  nuclei  for 
queen-rearing;  as  one  hive  is  large  enough  for 
three  or  four  good  nuclei,  and  frames  can  be  readily 
interchanged  with  strong  colonies,  to  supply  brood. 

We  use  no  boxes  for  surplus  honey,  but  obtain  it 
in  frames  in  the  rear  end  of  the  hive,  where  the 
bees  will  .store  it  much  more  rapidly  than  in  boxes ; 
and  then,  by  using  the  extractor,  we  have  every 
advantage  desired. 

If  any  reader  of  tliis  desires  to  make  such  a  hive, 
and  cannot  do  it  from  the  above  description,  the 
writer  will  cheerfully  give  him  full  particulars, 
including  dimensions,  provided  he  will  send  with 
his  application  stamps  or  money  sufficient  to  pay 
for  time,  stationery  and  postage. 


Fig.  1. 
Sectional  Honey   Boxes. 

In  connection  with  Harbison's  movable  comb  bee- 
hive is  found  the  most  convenient  attachment  in 
the  line  of  surplus  honey  boxes  tliat  we  have  ever 
seen.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  one  of  these  boxes,  while 
Fig.  3  shows  a  single  section  of  the  complete  bo.x. 

The  box  is  composed  of  eight  rings,  or  frames, 
which  are  fastened  closely  together,  as  will  be  seen. 
The  edges  of  these  frames  fit  up  closely  together, 
and  are  fastened  by  clamps  or  straps  let  into  rab- 
bets on  the  sides,  tacked  at  each 
(Uid,  forming  a  perfect  box,  which, 
if  desired  for  retailing  in  market, 
or  for  private  use,  can  be  easil.v 
sub -divided  in  small  parcels,  of 
from  one  pound  upward,  to  suit 
the  wants  of  purchasers,  without 
cutting,  or  in  any  way  breaking  a  Pig,  3. 

single  cell  of  honey,  tliereby  saving  loss  from  leak- 
age. 


Size  for  Honey  boxes.  At  a  bee-keepers  con- 
vention at  Ehiiira,  N.  Y.,  a  talk  was  had  on  the 
best  size  for  houey-boxes,  and  at  what  height  from 
the  ground  hives  sljould  stand. 

Mr.  Chase  thuoght  boxes  holding  about  four  and 
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a  half  pounds  the  best  size  for  honey.  Mr.  Haskell 
sold  his  honey  in  fniniesofHliout  2}2  pound.s.  Gets 
as  high  as  ciglity  pounds  t'nun  a  stock.  Mr.  Coke 
thought  smiiU  Im.xes  far  the  most  sahilile.  Mr. 
Deunison  said,  in  the  New  York  market  they  pre- 
fer honey  in  boxes  of  about  four  pounds. 

On  the  height  of  hives  from  tlie  ground,  Mr. 
Haskell  prefered  four  to  six  inches,  as  bees  often 
fall  on  the  ground  when  returning  with  stores,  and 
could  not  ascend  to  the  hive.  Mr.  Knght  prefer- 
red having  them  as  low  as  possible  without  absorb- 
ing moisture  from  the  ground.  He  put  them  about 
one  foot  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Chase  made  his 
stand  about  three  inches  from  the  ground. 


Bee  Robbers  aud  Bee  ITIotlis. 

Robber  bees  and  the  moth  worm  may  be  c<nisid- 
ered  as  the  cause  of  the  most  of  the  serious  trouble 
that  the  bee-keeper  meets  with.  It  is  so  discourag- 
ing to  find  that  a  swarm  has  been  driven  from  its 
liive,  and  the  honcj'  store  robbed,  when  you  had 
supposed  it  was  in  good  coudilion.  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  when  a  hive  is  being  robbed.  It  is  after  a 
swarm  has  been  subdued  that  you  are  deceived  liy 
supposing,  as  you  see  them  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
hive,  that  they  are  the  rightful  owners.  You  cau 
readily  ascertain,  however,  when  a  swarm  is  being 
attacked,  if  you  watch  them  a  few  minutes.  As  the 
robbers  fly  on  the  alighting  board  they  try  to  eftect 
an  entrance,  but  are  met  and  examined  by  the 
owners  of  the  honey  store  that  they  seek  to  secure 
in  an  unlawful  manner.  Y'ou  cau  see  the  bees  take 
rough  hold  of  the  robbers,  while  the  latter  will  not 
make  the  least  effort  to  defend  themselves,  but  will 
only  try  to  pull  themselves  away,  making  a  kind  of 
frightened  buzz  meanwhile.  If  3'ou  suspect  that  a 
swarm  has  been  driven  out  by  robbers  you  have 
only  to  raise  the  top  of  the  hive,  aud  if  the  bees  are 
robbers  they  will  fly  quickly  away,  as  they  come  to 
the  top  of  the  honeyboard.  Legitimate  owners 
will  linger  for  a  moment  or  two  on  the  honeyboard, 
as  if  looking  for  the  cause  of  di-sturbance,  and  will 
then  fly  about  your  head  and  face. 

When  I  discover  a  .swarm  being  attacked  by  rob- 
bers I  close  the  entrance  so  that  only  one  bee  can 
enter  at  a  time,  aud  place  two  or  three  lumps  of 
camphor  on  the  alighting  board.  This  soon  has 
the  efi"ect  of  dispersing  the  robber  bees.  Camphor, 
which  has  been  prepared  for  family  use  by  being 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  will  probably  answer  the  pur- 
pose, if  a  cloth  be  saturated  with  it  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  hive.  Robbers  are  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  the  honey,  aud  camphor,  being  so  much 
stronger,  destroys  the  attraction. 

The  use  of  camphor  gum  to  prevent  robbing  is  of 
recent  discovery.  Having  tested  it  several  times,  I 
can  assure  my  beekeeping  friends,  that  if  they  will 
keep  a  supply  on  hand,  they  need  have  no  fear  of 
losing  swarms  by  their  being  robbed.— Coc.  Chicago 
Tribune. 


Artlflclal  S warming. 

I  generally  abopt  a  plan  that  I  learned,  I  think, 
from  Mr.  R.  C.  Otis.  Suppose  you  have  two  hives. 
No.  1  and  No.  2,  both  strong,  and  an  empty  hive, 
No.  3. 

From  No.  1  take  frame  after  frame,  brushing 
back  aU  the  bees  into  the  hive,  until  only  two  or 
three  frames  are  left,  and  as  fast  as  the  frames  are 
emptied,  put  them  in  No.  3.  Fill  up  the  vacancies 
in  both  hives  with  empty  combs  or  frames. 

Remove  No.  2  to  a  new  location,  and  set  No.  3  in 
its  place.  The  returning  bees  from  No.  2  will  sup- 
ply No  3  with  a  good  colony  and  will  raise  a 
queen ;  but  it  will  save  time  if  you  furnish  them 
with  a  fertile  queen  from  a  nucleus.  To  do  this,  as 
soon  as  No.  3  has  started  queen  cells,  which  will  be 
in  two  or  three  days,  simply  put  in  the  (pieen  at 
the  top  of  the  hive  or  at  the  entrance,  without 
caging  or  any  precaution  whatever.  I  have  not 
yet  found  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  qiimdess 
colony  which  has  ijueen  cells  started,  will  readily  accept 
any  guee7i,  fertile  or  unfertile. 

I  am  asked  whether  the  Peabody  melestractor 
will  suit  any  but  the  Langstroth  frames.  I  think  it 
will  suit  any  frame  in  use,  but  I  have  never  tried  it 
with  any  but  two  kinds.— Cor.  Am.  Bee  Joitriial. 


Arresting  Absconding  Swarms.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Amr.  Bee  Journal  says:  "My  Impres- 
sion is  that  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  tanging 
proceeds  from  a  correct  idea ;  that  is,  that  a  swarm 
will  always  alight  when  thoroughly  alarmed,  so  as 
to  disconcert  them.  The  past  season  I  used  a  large 
mirror  and  stopped  by  that  means  a  swarm,  which 
I  had  hived  a  few  days  previously,  and  which 
started  to  go  off.  I  ran  after  it,  flashing  the  sun's 
rays  among  them  most  thoroughly— the  mirror 
being  fourteen  by  twenty  inches  square.  I  stop- 
ped them  on  the  last  tree  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  five 
minutes  had  them  nicely  hived.  I  have  frequently 
stopped  them  by  throwing  water,  chips,  or  dirt 
among   them,  when    starting  to    leave. 


Potato  Bugs  Afloat.— The  Detroit  Post  thus 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  everlasting  potato 
bug :  "  They  come  into  our  gardens,  and  even  into 
our  houses,  and  swarm  upon  our  sidewalks  to  be 
crushed  by  the  feet  of  pedestrians.  A  gentleman 
from  Grosse  Point  reports  that  they  seem  to  be  quite 
as  much  at  home  on  the  water  as  upon  the  land, 
and  that  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  literally  alive 
with  them,  as  it  often  is  with  June  flies  which  so 
swarm  about  our  street  lamps  ou  warm  summer 
evenings.  He  says  that  the  potato  bugs  often  fly  a 
considerable  distance,  and  that  they  float  easily  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are  evidently  bound 
to  make  a  raid  on  Canada,  and  it  will  prove  more 
disastrous  than  any  Fenian  raid  has  ever  been. 
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iotes  anb  gUanings. 


American  Poniologlcal  Society. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  circular  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  concerning  tlie  thirteentli 
session  of  this  National  Association  to  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1871,  and 
from  which  we  quote  :  "  All  Horticultural,  Pomo- 
logical, Agricultural,  and  other  kindred  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces, 
are  invited  to  send  delegates,  as  large  as  they 
may  deem  expedient ;  and  all  other  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  are  invited  to  be 
present  and  take  seats  in  the  Convention. 

"  The  coming  session  promises  to  be  especially 
interesting,  held  as  it  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  Virginia  Pomological  and 
Horticultural  Society,  and  at  a  great  central  point, 
farther  South  than  any  previous  session  of  the  in- 
stitution. This  meeting  will,  therefore,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  one  of  the  most  useful,  in  a  national 
point  of  view  that  has  ever  been  held  by  the  Soci- 
ety ;  thus  affording  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
examine  the  fruits  of  the  South  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  North,  the  West  and  of  the  Pacific 
Slope,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  freely  contribu- 
ted, but  also  to  foster  and  perpetuate  the  amicable 
and  social  relations  which  have  heretofore  existed 
between  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  to  widely 
diffuse  the  result  of  its  deliberations  for  the  benefit 
of  our  constantly  expanding  territory. 

"  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  various 
railroad  companies,  terminating  in  Richmond,  to 
return  all  members  and  others  free  of  charge,  who 
have  paid  full  fare  in  coming,  and  who  exhibit  cer- 
tificates of  the  Treasurer  that  they  have  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  Society.  Similar  arrangements 
can  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  various  delega- 
tions, with  roads  in  their  localities. 

"Members  and  Delegates  are  requested  to  con- 
tribute specimens  of  the  fruits  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  to  communicate  in  regard  to  them 
whatever  may  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Society  and  the  science  of  American  Pomology. 
Each  contributor  is  requested  to  prepare  a  com- 
plete list  of  his  collection,  and  to  present  the  same 
with  his  fruits,  that  a  report  of  all  the  varieties 
entered  may  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

"Packages  of  fruits  with  the  name  of  the  con- 
tributor, may  be  addressed  as  follows  :  "  American 
Pomological  Society,"  care  of  H.  K.  Ellyson,  Secre- 
tary Virginia  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Soci- 
etj',  Richmond,  Va.  All  persons  desirous  of  becom- 
ing members  can  remit  the  admission  fee  to  Tliomas 
P.  James,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Philadelphia  who  will 


furnish  them  with  transactions  of  the  Society.    Life 
Membership,  ten  dollars ,  Biennial,  two  dollars. 

PKEMTDMS  TO   BE   AWARDED. 

The  following  Premiums  are  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  restriction,  where  objects  are  not  deem- 
ed worthy  of  the  same.  All  fruits  must  be  grown 
by  the  exhibitor. 

The  Virginia  Pomological  and  Horticultural  So- 
city  for  sundries  ofler  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dol- 
lars. 

The  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  offer  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  the  best  collection  of  Fruit, 
embracing  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Grapes. 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
offer  Fifty  Dollars  for  the  largest  and  best  collection 
of  Apples,  not  less  than  fifty  varieties,  three  speci- 
imens  of  each. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  offers  Fifty 
Dollars  for  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Pears, 
not  less  than  fifty  varieties,  three  specimens  each. 

Charles  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  New  York,  of- 
fers Fifty  Dollars  for  the  largest  and  best  collection 
of  American  Grapes,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties, 
three  bunches  each. 

Thomas  P.  James,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offers 
Thirty  Dollars  for  the  largest  and  best  collection  of 
Peaches,  not  less  than  ten  varieties,  of  six  specimens 
each. 

General  R.  L.  Page,  Norfolk  Va.,  offers  Ten  Dol- 
lars or  a  medal  for  the  best  half  bushel  of  the  Flow- 
ers Grape. 

G.  F.  B.  Leighton,  Norfolk,  Va.,  offers  Twenty 
Dollars  or  a  Medal,  at  the  disposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society. 

C.  D.  Barbot,  Norfolk,  Va.,  offers  Twenty  Dollars 
or  a  Medal  for  best  dozen  bottles  of  Scuppernong 
Wine. 

L.  Berkley,  Norfolk,  Va.,  offers  Ten  Dollars  or  a 
Medal  for  the  best  dozen  bottles  of  the  Flowers 
Grape  Wine. 

W.  H.  C.  Lovett,  Norfolk,  Va.,  offers  Ten  Dollars 
or  a  Medal  for  best  Dried  Figs— cured  within  the 
territory  of  the  Society. 

Hon.  Jno.  B.  Whitehead,  Norfolk,  Va.,  offers 
Twenty  Dollars  or  a  Medal  for  best  half  bushel  of 
Scuppernong  grapes. 

W.  S.  Butt,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Two  Premiums  of  Five 
Dollars  each,  or  Medals — one  for  best  Figs ;  the 
other  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

By  H.  M.  Smith,  Riclimond,  Va.,  Ten  Dollars  or 
a  Medal  for  the  best  half  bushel  of  Cider  Apples. 

By  Downward,  Anderson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  Ten  Dollars  or  a  Medal  for  the  best  twelve 
bunches  of  Norton  Grapes. 

By  Chas.  T.  Wortham  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
for  best  twelve  bunches  of  Delaware  Grapes. 

By  S.  Zetelle,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Five  Dollars  or 
a  Medal  for  best  twelve  specimens  of  Peaches. 
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By  Messrs.  Rudolph  &  English,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  Five  Dollars,  at  tlic  disposal  of  the  Society. 

By  Southern  Fertilizer  Co.,  Twenty  Dollars,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

The  above  Figs,  Grapes  and  Wines,  entered  for 
premiums,  to  he  the  property  of  the  Society,  for 
the  use  of  those  members  residing  in  those  locali- 
ties where  tliej*  are  not  grown. 

The  whole  amount  of  Premiums,  general  and 
special,  otTered  by  societies  and  individuals,  in  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  generously  placed  by  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

It  is  also  e.vpecled  that  other  premiums  will  be 
added  to  the  above  list. 


Frnlt  and  Crops  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Cook,  Covington,  Ga.,  writes,  June 
20th  :  "  We  will,  in  Georgia,  have  this  season  a 
large  crop  of  most  kinds  of  fruits,  especially  peach- 
es. Blackberries  are  now  ripe.  Chlskasaw  plums 
nearly  gone ;  they  could  be  gathered  by  wagon 
loads.  The  hardy  grapes  are  doing  well,  although 
we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  wet  weather,  such  as 
naturally  induces  mildew.  Wheat  and  oats  have 
been  badly  atlected  by  it.  The  Walter,  Eumelae, 
Goethe,  and  other  Roger's  Hybrids  have  not  shown 
any  signs  of  disease.  Some  of  them  have  already 
made  10  to  13  feet  canes,  and  this  the  second  season. 
There  are  but  few  figs;  the  trees  were  badly  in- 
jured by  the  severe  frost  of  34th  of  December  last 
— 10  above  zero  at  our  house.  I  heard  of  other  lo- 
calities as  low  as  7  above  zero. 

It  has  been  too  wet  and  cold  in  April  and  May 
for  cotton  and  corn.  There  will  hardly  be  over 
two-thirds  as  much  cotton  as  last  year,  which  will 
prove  a  blessing  for  the  South,  as  they  will  obtain 
more  money  than  they  would  for  a  full  crop. 

More  attention  is  bestowed  this  season  than  for- 
merly on  corn,  peas  and  small  grains,  stock,  etc. 
There  is  a  fine  opening  for  the  dairy  business  in 
this  country.  Green  feed  can  be  produced  nearly 
all  the  year,  and  milk  and  butter  will  command  40 
and  50  cents,  respectively.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
finest  countries  in  the  Union  for  raising  sheep.  It 
will  not  cost  50  cents  per  head,  the  year  round. 
We  have  one  of  the  best  climates  for  health  and  la 
bor,  the  temperature  seldom  below  30  degrees  F.,  or 
above  90  degrees.  We  only  need  capital  and  intel- 
ligent labor  to  make  the  South  a  second  Eden.  Our 
people  are  law  abiding  and  welcome  all  emigrants 
that  may  come  to  settle  amongst  us  with  a  view  to 
improve  our  lands  or  utilize  our  water  power. 


Qbub  in  Pe.\ch  Treks.  —  Examine  the  roots  of 
the  peach  trees  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  If  gum  exudes,  the  grub  is  certainly 
at  work  under  the  bark.  Dig  it  out  at  once. 
Should  you  chance  to  see  a  copper  colored  sub- 
stance exuding  from  the  stem  of  an  apple  tree,  a 
borer  may  be  found  there  also. 


Plums  for  Name.— Mr.  J.  D.  Redfleld,  Vinton, 
Iowa,  sends  us  specimens  of  plums  bottled  in  alco- 
hol for  a  name,  and  of  which  he  writes :  "  I  grafted 
the  scions  from  which  these  pJums  were  grown  into 
common  wild  plum  stocks  about  three  years  ago. 
The  trees  arc  very  hardy  and  the  fruit  of  good 
qnality." 

We  can  scarcely  approximate  anything  like  a 
correct  decision  on  the  question  of  variety,  as  both 
the  natural  color  and  Ihivor  of  the  fruit  are  neutral- 
ized by  the  effects  of  the  alcohol — two  very  impor- 
tant essentials  in  passing  judgment  upon  fruit  of 
any  kind.  With  fruit  ripe  and  fresh  from  the  trees, 
we  might  identify  it,  and  if  not  attended  with  too 
much  inconvenience,  should  be  pleased  to  receive 
and  examine  specimens  when  in  season. 
*  *  I 

FnniT  IN  W.\sniNGTON  Territory.  A.  B.  Rob- 
erts, Walla  Walla,  W.  T.,  writes  us  June  16 :  "  Our 
season  has  been  backward  on  account  of  much  rain. 
Strawberries  and  Cherries  are  now  in  their  full 
prime.  Grapes  are  mostly  in  bloom,  though  some 
varieties  are  past  blooming.  Grapes  bloomed  tliis 
year  just  ten  days  later  than  last  season.  Our  fruit 
crop  is  generally  good.  I  will  send  you  some 
specimens  this  summer  if  you  wisli  —  say,  some 
grapes  or  plums,  in  the  production  of  both  of  which 
we  think  we  can  equal  the  most  favored  localities 
in  the  world. 

Remarks.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  speci- 
mens of  your  W.  T.  fruits,  and  to  compare  size 
and  quality  with  Iowa  productions  of  the  same 
sort. 


Water  Sprouts  and  Suckers.  During  the  sea- 
son of  growth,  orchard  trees  should  be  looked  over 
at  regular  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  all 
water  sprouts  and  suckers  rubbed  ofl'.  If  too  large 
and  firm  to  be  thus  removed  without  mutilating  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  cut  them  off  close  up,  and  smooth 
— not  leaving  the  slightest  stub.  Nothing  gives  to  a 
tree  or  an  orchard,  an  aspect  so  Slovenish  and  for- 
saken, as  does  a  crop  of  water  sprouts  and  suckers, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  exhaustive  effects  upon  the 
legitimate  growth  of  the  trees. 


To  Save  Girdled  Trees.— A.  Dwinell  of  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  writes  to  the  N.  Y.  Farmers'  Club : 
''  Three  years  ago  the  present  spring  I  found  that 
one  of  my  largest  and  finest  apple  trees  was  girdled. 
The  bark  was  gnawed  entirely  oft'  close  to  the 
ground  to  the  width  of  about  four  inches.  I  imme- 
diately banked  the  tree  with  clayey  loam  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  stamping  the  dirt 
firmly  around  the  gnawed  spot.  The  tree  at  the 
present  time  is  as  thrifty  as  any  in  the  orchard.  It 
has  borne  two  fine  crops  of  fruit  since  it  was  in- 
jured, and  no  signs  of  decay  have  ever  been 
apparent. 
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Buckwheat  for  Potato  Bugs. — The  Monroe 
(Ohio)  Sentinel  says  it  has  been  ascertained  by  per- 
sons in  that  vicinity  that  buckwheat  flour  sprinliled 
on  the  vines  when  the  dew  is  on,  will  have  the 
effect  to  make  the  stupid  bug  "  get  up  and  go  off- 
bag  and  baggage."  "  It  puts  their  eyes  out,"  and  it 
should  be  put  on  dry  or  the  bugs  will  make  pan- 
cakes of  the  flour  and  demand  syrup  to  eat  on 
them.  The  reason  given  by  those  who  have  made 
the  potato  bag  a  study,  for  buckwheat  being  so  efli- 
cacious  in  destroying  these  pests,  is  that  the  flour 
coming  in  contact  with  the  bug  and  vine  forms  a 
combination  which  is  rank  poison,  and  yet  harm- 
less to  the  potato. 

Rbmarks  —If  buckwheat  is  an  eft'ectual  remedy 
as  stated  above,  its  use  is  preferable  to  anything  we 
have  before  heard  of— being  both  safe  and  cheap. 
Our  faith  in  it,  however,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
venture  much  upon  it  before  making  a  small  trial. 

Sweet  Russian  Turnip.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Ohio  Farmer  speaks  highly  of  this  turnip. 
They  are  fit  for  use  as  soon  as  large  enough  and,  if 
properly  stored  through  the  winter,  will  keep  until 
the  next  July  and  be  fit  for  use. 

About  the  first  to  the  middle  of  July  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  the  seed.  To  be  best  thej'  should  grow 
quick,  therefore  the  ground  should  be  rich  and 
mellow.  Sow  in  drills  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  or 
wider  if  the  cultivation  is  to  be  with  a  horse,  and 
thin  to  eight  inches  in  the  row.  They  will  bear 
transplanting  the  same  as  a  cabbage,  if  the  work  is 
done  on  a  damp,  cloudy  day. 


Large  Fruit  Trees.  The  Ventura  (Cal.)  Sig- 
nal claims  for  that  region  some  of  the  largest  pear, 
palm,  English  walnut,  and  olive  trees  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States.  Says :  "  Back  of  our  oflice  is 
the  old  Mission  orchard,  containing  trees  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions :  Three  date-palms,  from  seven 
to  nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  teet  high.  Pear  trees  eight  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  olives  seven.  Three  English  walnuts,  the 
largest  six  feet  in  circumference,  about  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  a  spread  of  top  sixty  feet.  Except 
the  palms  they  are  all  loaded  with  fruit. 


Blight  on  Apple  Trees. — The  Western  Far- 
mer says :  "  Many  apple  trees  in  this  vicinity  now 
plainly  show  the  effects  of '  fire  blight '  as  it  is  usu- 
ally called — in  large  numbers  of  dead  and  dying 
twigs.  While  the  cause  of  this  is  in  dispute  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  preventive,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that,  although  the  trees  are  much  disfigured, 
no  very  serious  injury  is  ordinarily  caused.  It  is 
better,  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  to  cut 
back  the  affected  twigs  to  sound  wood. 


lie  peach  crop  in  Delaware  promises  the 
largest  yield  ever  known  in  that  State. 


Peach  Basket  Business. — People  outside  of  the 
fruit  districts  of  the  country,  have  nothing  like  a 
true  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  fruit  bas- 
kets and  boxes.  According  to  the  Benton  Harbor 
Palladium,  one  firm  in  that  place  is  turning  out 
from  3,000  to  4,000  peach  baskets  per  day.  Last 
year  one  firm  at  the  place  made  300,000  baskets,  and 
another  made  00,000 ;  at  Si.  Joseph,  150,000  were 
made ;  at  Dowagiac,  150,000,  and  at  Coloala,  80,000 
were  made.  Other  parties  also  made  large  num- 
bers. 


Pine  Apples. — The  Boston  Cultivator  says  pine 
apples  in  that  market  have  not  sold  so  readily  for 
many  years.  On  Friday  week  18,000  were  received 
in  bulk  from  New  York,  by  Seaverns  &  Co.,  on 
North  Market  street,  which,  with  their  receipts 
earlier  in  the  week,  footed  up  nearly  40,000.  Their 
actual  sales  for  the  week  amounting  to  over  100,000 
apples.  The  fruit  is  in  nice  order,  and  sells  quick 
at  about  $15  per  hundred. 


Self  Dried  Cherries.  In  some  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia on  account  of  the  drouth,  cherries  have  dried 
up  on  the  trees.  At  Alameda  the  Ennnal  represents 
the  trees  almost  broken  down  with  their  weight  of 
fruit,  all  shrunken  and  unfit  for  market  as  fresh 
cherries ;  but  they  will  make  admirable  dried  ones, 
retaining  their  flavor  and  sweetness  better  than 
those  dried  ofl"  the  branches. 


The  Green  Prolific.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  St.  Louis  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Peabody  said  it 
was  as  prolific  as  the  W^ilson,  and  a  sweeter  fruit, 
but  softer,  does  not  bear  shipping  as  well,  nor  is  it 
as  good  color.  Mr.  Votaw  had  cultivated  it  four 
years,  and  realized  more  profit  from  it  than  from 
the  Wilson,  whxli  two  varieties  were  the  only  ones 
he  cultivated  at  present. 


0REC40N  FOR  Fruit. — The  Pacific  (Cal.)  Press 
says :  "  The  late  frosts  which  seriou,sly  injured  the 
fruit  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  this  State  did 
no  damage  in  Oregon.  There  was  quite  a  smart 
frost  in  Los  Angeles  on  Sunday  last.  May  29th,  and 
much  of  the  young  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  apples, 
oranges,  etc.,  was  strewed  upon  the  ground  beneath 
the  trees. 


Mice. — A  fruit  grower  near  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
carefully  banked  up  his  apple  trees  in  the  Fall,  and 
had  then  no  apprehension  of  danger  from  mice.  It 
occurred  to  him  recently  to  make  an  examination, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  the  mice  had  bur- 
rowed beneath  the  mounds  of  earth,  and  made  sad 
havoc  with  quite  a  number  of  his  most  valuable 
trees. 


large  fruit  crop  is  promised  in  Grande 
Ronde  valley.  Eastern  Oregon. 
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Tbe  Criticisms  of  the  Grape  Cnltnrist. 

By  the  AsaooiATE  Euitoi!. 

We  noticed  in  the  May  number  of  tlie  Grape  Gul- 
turist,  that  we  had  been  rather  severely  criticised 
by  friend  Husman,  on  our  report  on  grapes,  read 
before  the  Missouri  Valley  Grape  Growers'  Associ- 
ation, and  published  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Pomol- 
0G18T.  We  always  admire  frank,  candid  and  fear- 
less criticism,  and  if  properly  done,  it  should  lead 
to  beneficial  results,  but  we  remember  an  old  saying 
which  has  lost  nothing  by  its  antiquity,  that  appears 
very  applicable  at  the  present  time,  and  will  bear 
repeating.  "  First  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own  eye ;  and  then  thou  shalt  see  clearly  to  cast  out 
the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  lye."  If  we  had 
been  writing  on  orthography  and  had  read  our  own 
proof  his  remarks  on  spelling  some  of  the  techni- 
cal names  of  the  species  of  grapes  might  have  been 
more  appropriate,  but  we  have  done  neither,  and  if 
we  had  we  did    not   set  up  claim  to  infallibility. 


However  much  we;  regret  to  find  typographical  er- 
rors in  our  productions,  it  appears  impossible  to 
always  avoid  them. 

But  criticLsms  of  that  character  come  with  poor 
grace  from  an  editor,  particularly  when  he  commits 
the  same  kind  of  errors,  adds  to  our  report,  mis- 
quotes from  it,  and  then  criticises  his  own  mistakes. 
We  would  refer  him  to  his  own  article,  page  103, 
second  line  from  bottom,  where  he  will  find  "  hat " 
for  "  that,"  and  in  January  number,  1869,  he  will 
find  the  species  of  grape  named  \(tstkmlis,  to  occur 
eight  times,  and  in  every  instance  wrong,  thus  "Aes- 
tividu"  instead  of  aMvalis.  On  page  37,  February 
number,  1871,  he  will  find  A'abrusca  for  Labrusca. 
On  page  194,  July  number,  1870,  vinifari  for  vini- 
fera.  And  on  page  100,  May  number,  ninth  line  in 
our  report  he  will  find  the  word  "  wliere  "  added,  it 
not  being  in  the  original  article.  Such  errors  we 
should  pass  by  except  to  show  that  friend  Husman 
is  not  himself  free  from  the  errors  he  charges  oth- 
ers. But  while  we  are  willing  to  pass  by  typo- 
graphical and  grammatical  errors,  we  cannot  pass 
by  those  of  misquotation  and  misconstruction. 
Whether  they  are  errors  of  the  head  or  heart,  we 
care  but  little,  for  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
critic  to  know  what  Tie  is  doing,  if  not  for  his  own 
sake  it  should  be  for  the  gublic  good,  as  well  as  for 
to  show  respect  to  his  opponent. 

Mr.  Husman  asserts  that  we  say  that  "  The  Ca- 
tawba, Isabella,  Delaware,  and  tlielr  seedlings  will 
not  succeed,  and  that  the  cause  for  them  failing  is 
in  that  they  are  not  pure  native  species." 

He  then  comments  as  follows :  "  We  may  grant 
the  former,  but  emphatically  deny  the  latter  asser- 
tion." Now  friend  Husman,  this  will  not  do,  al- 
though we  were  somewhat  diverted  in  reading  it, 
but  it  is  too  tame  to  think  you  can  make  us  or  the 
public  believe  it  as  a  correct  quotation,  after  read- 
ing what  we  did  say,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  From  numerous  observations  made,  and  facts 
collected,  the  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Delaware 
grapes  and  their  seedlings  will  not  succeed  un- 
der these  extreme  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture." 
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Here  you  have  the  whole  sentence,  and  you  can- 
not find  your  latter  part,  which  you  so  "etyipJudic- 
ally  deny."  You  cannot  even  find  such  an  idea  ad- 
vanced, for  wc  positively  say  they  will  not  succeed 
under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  and  moist- 
ure, which  wc  had  previously  pointed  out. 

But  the  great  sin  we  have  committed  appears  to 
have  been  in  naming  a  class  of  grapes  that  Mr. 
Husman  says,  "  of  which  we  have  not  heard  any- 
thing so  far."  Perhaps  he  has  not,  but  if  he  had 
been  an  attentive  reader  of  either  the  Gardeners' 
Montlihj  or  Journal  of  Agrimlture,  1869,  he  would 
have  seen  the  subject  there  discussed. 

Now  Mr.  Husmau,  what  have  we  done  in  this  in- 
stance different  from  yourself?  You  call  that  class 
of  grapes  which  will  not  endure  this  climate  except 
the  Scup])ernong,  ""the  southern  class  of  the  AesW- 
valis  family ;  "  or,  as  you  say  again,  "  the  southern 
division  of  the  Aestivalis  class  *  * 

of  which  the  Hcrbemont  may  be  considered  the 
type."  Wc  name  that  class  of  grapes  natives  of  the 
middle  States  which  endures  our  climate,  but  will 
not  mature  as  far  north  as  the  aestivalis  is  found, 
the  Virginica  class  of  which  the  Norton  Virginia 
is  the  type. 

Botanists  recognize  neither  of  these  classes  or 
divisions,  but  make  the  restivalis  species  extend 
from  north  to  south,  and  to  do  so  must  found  their 
classification  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  un- 
der side  of  the  foliage  of  the  grape,  regardless  of 
other  more  important  characteristics. 

In  our  repoit  we  said — "We  find  the  wild  grapes 
growing  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  abundantly  and 
luxuriantly  hardy  and  healthy,  bearing  fruit  of  the 
very  richest  ciuality."  To  which  Mr.  Husman  re- 
marks : 

"  Now  we  have  seen  as  much  rot  on  the  wild 
grapes  of  all  classes  as  we  ever  did  on  the  culti- 
vated ones ;  and  we  have  observed  them  closely  for 
twenty-five  years.  Among  each  class  we  find  some 
exempt  from  rot  and  disease,  while  others  were 
very  much  subject  to  them,  and  we  have  found  no 
class  entirely  free  from  disease,  be  it  sestivalis,  la- 
brusca,  cordifolia,  or  riparia.  So  much  for  this 
part  of  the  learned  Professor's  tlieory,  which  is  un- 
supported by  a  single  fad,  and  therefore  mere  as- 
sertion." 

The  first  query  arises  in  our  mind  how  friend 
Husman  could  observe  for  "  twenty-five  years  as  much 
rot  on  the  loild  grapes  of  all  classes "  when  two 
species  are  not  indigenous  in  his  neighborhood. 
In  Feb.  No.  of  OrajM  CuUurist,  1869,  he  says  : — "  In 
1848  Mr.  Charles  Terbner  brought  a  number  of 
Scuppernong  vines,  of  both  the  white  and  black 
varieties,  from  Alabama,  and  planted  them  on  the 
place  where  we  now  reside,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hermann."  In  Sept.  No,,  1870  he  says:  "  But  we 
have  had  it  growing  for  fifteen  years  near  Her- 
mann, and  all  we  obtained  of  it  during  that  time 
was  three  bunches  of  half  a  dozen  berries  each 


which  we  attempted  to  eat,  but  gave  it  up  in  dis- 
gust. It  will  not  stand  the  climate  here."  Here, 
according  to  Mr.  Husman's  own  showing,  the  vul- 
piraa  class  is  not  growing  wild  in  his  section.  Now, 
until  Mr.  Husman  shows  that  the  labrusca  s])ecies  is 
found  growing  wild  there,  we  shall  believe  he  has 
been  making  the  assertions  he  charges  us  of  doing. 
That  the  labrusca  cordifolia  or  ceMivalis  species  as 
found  growing  wild  are  as  subject  to  rot  and  mil- 
dew as  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  Delaware  and  their 
seedlings,  he  will  fail  to  prove. 

Col.  John  J.  Worth  in  January  number  of  Orape 
Gulturist,  1869,  says :  "  Let  us  take  the  vitis  lairxisca 
— the  family  of /ftc  (/nqjes,  as  we  call  them  in  Vir- 
ginia. My  observation,  for  a  half-century,  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  has  taught  me  that  this  fam- 
ily of  grapes  are  always  found  either  in  bottom 
lands  or  near  creeks  and  spring  branches — their 
roots  plunging  into  the  ever  damp  and  sometimes 
boggy  ground ;  and  mereover,  it  has  been  of  very 
rare  occurrence  indeed  that  a  mi. dewed  leaf  or  rot- 
ten berry  has  been  seen  by  me." 

Mr.  William  Sanders,  Superintendent  of  the 
experimental  gardens,  Washington,  D.  C,  gays  of 
the  ''vitis  cordifolia  —  This  section  represents  the 
most  healthy  grapes  of  the  Northern  States;  the 
foliage  is  rarely  attacked  by  mildew,  although  the 
leaves,  possibly  owing  to  their  smoothness,  are 
occasionally  injured  by  insect  punctures.  The  fruit 
is  not  subject  to  rot."  Of  ihcmtis  c^Mvcdis  he  says : 
"  The  foliage  is  not  so  liable  to  disease  as  that  of 
the  fox  grape  and  rot  in  the  berries  is  compara- 
tively unknown."  And  Mr,  George  Husman  says : 
"  Among  each  class  we  have  found  some  exempt 
from  rot  and  disease." 

Now,  friend  Husman,  are  we  not  supported  "  by 
a  single  fact,"  you  even  bearing  witness  ?  And 
where  is  that  "part  of  the  learned  Professor's 
theory,"  which  you  have  made  so  emphatic  ?  Can 
it  be  possible  that  stating  simple/acte  is  a  "  theory  ? " 
We  might  also  remind  you  that  riparia  is  not  con- 
sidered a  species  by  Gray,  but  a  variety,  although 
you  have  used  it  in  that  connection. 

In  our  report  we  remarked  that,  "  Rogers  has  pro- 
duced many  varieties  by  hybridizing  the  common 
fox  crape  (vitis  labrusca)  with  the  European  grape. 
In  these  hybrids  we  find  every  peculiarity  belonging 
to  our  improved  varieties,  as  the  Catawba,  Isabella 
and  Delaware  and  their  seedlings.  The  most  of 
Rogers'  hybrids  are  good  in  quality,  and  some  very 
good,  but  none  of  them  are  entirely  hardy  and  free 
from  disease,  but  are  more  or  less  subject  to  rot  and 
mildew.  Others  are  fickle  and  uncertain ;  some  are 
ovate  in  shape,  the  berries  adhere  to  the  stems  of  all 
and  do  not  drop  their  fruit  when  ripe,  but  none 
will  endure  extremes  of  temperatare  and  moisture. 
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Not  any  of  these  peculiarities  belong  to  the  Fox 
grape,  but  they  all  belong  to  the  European  grape." 
To  all  of  which  Mr.  Husman  replies  in  the  follow- 
ing quaint  style  : 

"  The  Catawba  and  Isabella  are  pure  native  seed- 
lings, according  to  ail  the  authorities,  excejit  Dr. 
Staymn,n,  and  he  does  not  produce  a  single  proof 
that  they  are  not.  The  evidence  lie  tries  to  give  is, 
'that  they  have  the  peculiarity  of  hylirlds,'  as  the 
Rogers',  for  instance.  We  emphatically  deny  this. 
There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  Catawba  and  Isabella 
which  is  not  native,  pure  and  simple.  Foliage, 
growth  of  wood,  berry,  llesh,  pulp  and  all,  are 
unmistakably  native." 

From  the  above  extract  it  will  appear  very  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Husman  was  considerably  confused, 
for  he  has  not  only  forgotten  his  logic,  but  has  left 
off  a  member  of  our  premise,  and  then  substituted 
another  proposition  and  discussed  it.  Why  did  he 
omit  the  Delaware  grape  which  is  as  much  a  mem- 
ber of  our  jiremise  as  the  Catawba  and  Isabella. 
He  certainly  will  not  admit  we  were  correct  respect- 
ing it.  The  difficulty  no  doubt  was,  the  Delaware 
grape  would  not  pass  through  the  same  ordeal  he 
took  the  other  varities,  well  knowing  it  was  not 
considered  a  "pure  native  seedling  by  (/^  theathori- 
ties."    We  presented  the  following  proposition  : 

"  In  these  hybrids  we  find  every  peculiarity 
belonging  to  our  improved  varieties  as  the  Catawba, 
Isabella  and  Delaware  aud  their  seedlings,"  which 
Mr.  Husman  corroborates  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  The  evidence  he  tries  to  give  is  that 
they  have  the  peculiarities  of  hybrids,  as  Rogers  for 
instance."     Now  hear  his  laconic  reply  : 

"  We  emphatically  deny  this.  There  is  n-o  peculi- 
arity in  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  which  is  not  native, 
pure  and  simple.  Foliage,  growth  of  wood,  berry, 
flesh,  pulp  and  all  are  unmistakably  native." 

We  have  emphasized  the  parts  showing  he  has 
evaded  a  direct  reply  to  our  proposition,  and  has  also 
left  off  one  of  the  members  of  our  premi.se  (the  Del- 
aware grape.)  Even  if  he  had  sustained  his  posi- 
tion logically  speaking,  we  would  have  been 
one  third  correct,  for  that  ]5art  has  not  been 
denied. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  would  say,  that  we  do 
not  much  admire  the  spirit  of  some  of  Mr.  Bus- 
man's criticisms.  For  however  much  we  may  dif- 
fer with  each  other,  we  should  always  endeavor  to 
show  dignity  and  respect  to  others  and  discuss  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness  and  kindness  for  the  purpose 
of  eliciting  truth.  Mr.  Husman  has  used  the  appel- 
lation Profe.nor  (which  we  have  never  assumed)  in 
an  ironical  and  derogatory  manner,  thus — "  so  much 
for  this  part  of  the  learned  Professor's  theory." 
"  The  members  did  not  generally  share  the  learned 
Profes,sor's  opinions,"  &c.  And  then  to  apparently 
cap  the  climax,  he  added  the  following  misrepre- 
sentation : 


"Besides,  we  remember  reading  a  very  lengthy 
dissertation  of  his  .some  years  ago,  in  which  he 
proved  (to  his  satisfaction  at  lea-st),  that  no  lifjht-rol- 
ored  fruit  couUl  be  healthy  and  hardy." 

Comment  on  the  above  is  unnecessary  except  on 
the  last  sentence,  which  we  simply  deny  and 
respectfully  ask  Mr.  Husman  to  give  the  facts 
wherein  we  said  "  that  no  light-colored  fruit  cortld  be 
luxdthy  find  hardy. 

This  being  so  unwarrantable  and  uncalled  for,  in 
justice  to  one's  self  we  will  give  an  extract  from  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  T/miuis  Meehan,  Editor  of  the  Gar- 
(fcHow'  Montldy,  who  is  well  ac((uaintcd  with  our 
views,  having  published  the  most  of  them.  He 
says,  March,  1866 : 

"It  is  not  more  than  two  years  ago,  we  believe, 
iu  an  article  on  Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  that 
we  pointed  out  the  probability  of  light-colored 
fruits  being  the  tenderest,  but  by  the  articles  of  Dr. 
Stayman,  who  had,  previous  to  our  suggestions, 
been  experimenting  particularly  on  this  subject — 
the  matter  has  become  one  of  great  interest  to  intel- 
ligent cultivators.  The  real  matter  is  this :— Pale- 
ness has  long  been  identified  with  sickliness ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  pale  man  or  the  pale  plant  is  not  consid- 
ered so  hale  and  harty  as  the  ruddier  neighbor; 
paleness  being  used  as  a  comparatiiie  term  between 
closely  allied  individuals.  Vai  ieties  of  fruits,  in  fact, 
are  precisely  as  individuals  amongst  men.  No  doz- 
en children,  from  the  same  parents,  are  like  each 
other ;  and  no  dozen  seedling  apples  are  more  like 
their  parent  fruit  than  these.  As  the  pale-faced 
child  will  generally  be  more  tender  than  his  broth- 
er who  is  darker,— Dr.  Stayman  so  shows  the  rule 
holds  good  with  seedling  fruits  of  the  same  individ- 
ual families.  This  we  believe  to  be  our  correspond- 
ent's claim  to  a  new  discovery  and  no  more — and 
they  have  our  hearty  endorsement.  No  writer  has 
before  put  them  into  a  shape  to  be  of  practical  use 
to  cultivators,— and  Dr.  Stayman  deserves  the 
credit  of  discovering  a  valuable  rule  in  pomological 
science." 

How  very  difterent  are  our  views  presented  by 
Mr.  Meehan  who  is  not  only  one  of  our  most  intel- 
lectual and  able  horticultural  writers,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  clear  and  acute  observers.  Almost  in 
anticipation  of  what  Mr.  Husman  would  say  he 
further  says : 

"  It  is  not  unfrequent,  indeed,  it  is  the  rule,  when 
any  new  subject  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  pre- 
sented, that  controvertists  mistake  the  position  they 
oppose,  and  hence  mystify  and  obscure  what  other- 
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wise  would  be  clear  enough.    Dr.  Stayman's  views 
are  going  through  this  ordeal." 

How  remarkably  prophetic  is  the  above  saying 
in  the  present  case.  We  hope  Mr.  Husman  will 
copy  this  and  give  us  a  hearing  before  his  readers. 

The  Failure  of  the  Pear  and   Apple  Crop   this 
Year,  1871— What  Is  Its  Cause. 

By  the  Corresponding  Editor. 


That  the  Pear  and  the  Apple  crop  this  year,  will 
be  very  greatly  reduced  over  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
ascertained  from  correspondents.  These  persons 
live  at  different  points  of  the  country  named,  and  are 
well  qualified  to  know  the  facts  of  which  they  speak. 
In  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  this  failure  is  strikingly  visible.  It  is  in 
most  cases  confined  to  certain  varieties,  especially 
where  the  trees  have  borne  but  few  crops.  So  far 
as  varieties  are  concerned,  the  Wiiie  Sup  has  suc- 
ceeded better  thau  almost  any  other  variety  in  Kan- 
sas. In  the  correspondence  above  referred  to,  the 
crop,  of  both  the  pear  and  apjjlc.  Is  supposed  not  to 
exceed  a  half,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  a  third  of 
what  is  usual. 

The  above  facts  being  established,  the  question 
arises,  why  this  failure,  seeing  that  all  the  stone 
fruits  passed  the  winter  safely  and  will  produce 
fine  crops,  excepting  those  which  were  cut  off  by 
the  frost  of  22d  April,  last.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
mercury  throughout  the  West,  did  not  fall  lower 
than  from  10  to  12  below  zero.  And  since  the  time 
of  blooming,  did  not  in  many  instances  fall  lower 
than  27  above  zero.  Neither  of  the  above  degrees 
was  sufficient,  the  first  to  kill  the  peach  in  the  bud, 
(much  less  the  apple  or  pear,)  and  the  second  not 
low  enough  to  kill  the  peach  in  the  bloom.  Seeing 
then,  that  the  tender  peach  has  escaped  the  frosts  of 
both  the  AVinter  and  Spring,  the  question  recurs 
again,  why  is  it,  that  the  pear  and  apple  have  so 
generally  failed. 

We  have  given  much  thought  and  observation  to 
this  subject,  and  have  been  forced  to  the  following 
conclusion  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  freeze  of  15th,  16th 
and  17th  of  April,  1870  was  so  intense  as  to  kill  not 
only  the  fruit  buds  and  blossoms  for  that  year,  but 
also  to  kill  the  buds  that  would  otherwise  have 
bloomed  and  fruited  this  year  upon  the  pear  and 
apple.  The  the  foregoing  is  our  theory.  Now  we 
will  give  some  of  the  fiicts  which  have  brought  us 
to  this  conclusion. 

Fir.st,  in  trimming  our  trees  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, we  found  that  from  one-eighth  to  one-third  of 
an  inch  of  a  great  many  of  the  points  of  the  fruit 
spurs  sloughed  ofl"  from  the  ballance,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  blossom-bud  for  this  year,  as  well  as  that  of 
last  year. 

Secondly,  we  have  some  twelve  bearing  trees  of 


the  McAfee's  Nonsuch,  not  a  single  one  of  which 
showed  any  bloom  the  past  spring.  Three  Ram- 
bos,  which  ought  to  have  borne  from  six  to  eight 
bushels  each,  upon  all  of  which  there  will  not  be 
one  dozen  specimens.  Five  Pryor's  Red,  each  of 
which  ought  to  have  produced  from  four  to  eight 
bushels  each,  that  will  not,  all  taken  together, 
yield  two  dozen  specimens.  This  last  variety 
showed  some  blossoms  on  the  very  tip  ends  of  the 
topmost  shoots,  which  were  made  during  the  grow- 
ing season  of  1870,  but  showing  scarcely  a  bloom 
on  the  side  spurs  where  they  uniformly  bear  their 
fruit.  Three  bearing  trees  of  the  Ben  Davis  variety 
—all  of  which  will  not  produce  a  peck  of  fruit,  and 
the  few  specimens  they  have  are  inclined  to  drop 
from  the  tree  prematurely.  Twenty-five  trees  of 
the  Raules  Jannette,  most  of  which  bore  well  in  '69, 
and  as  an  alternate  bearer  ought  to,  and  would  have 
borne  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  tine  crop  this 
year,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  bearing  very 
sparcely.  These  blossomed  in  '70  after  the  freeze  of 
April  17th,  but  the  fruit  all  dropped  off.  We 
might  name  many  others  thit  are  failing  alike  from 
like  influences. 

Thirdly,  most  of  the  trees  which  show  any  fruit 
this  year,  show  it  in  the  tops,  and  scarcely  any  on 
the  lower  limb.s,  on  which  fruit  usually  first  appears 
— thus  showing  that  frost  has  had  a  telling  infHu- 
ence  upon  the  crop. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  apple  and  the  pear  crop 
is  almost  uniformly  borne  on  the  side  spurs,  con- 
sisting of  wood  not  less  than  two  years  old,  and 
that  those  spurs  which  bloomed  last  year,  and  were 
killed,  would  have  bloomed  and  borne  this  year,  it 
the  bloom  -  bud  for  this  year  had  not  been 
killed  last  year;  seeing  there  has  been  no  frost 
during  the  past  winter  or  spring  to  kill  either  bud 
in  the  winter  or  blossom  in  the  spring — why,  then, 
with  the  above  condition  of  the  mercury  during  the 
past  winter  and  spring  did  we  not  have  bloom  and 
fruit  on  trees  that  had  borne  fruit  in  previous 
years  ?  If  the  bud  for  '71  was  killed  in  '70,  the  fact 
of  no  bloom  or  fruit  in  '71  is  in  strict  accord  with 
the  above  theory.  If  it  was  not  killed  in  '70,  then 
there  is  no  accounting  for  the  entire  failure  of  some 
varieties  the  present  season,  that  have  heretofore 
been  uniform  bearers. 

Again,  if  some  kinds  have  failed  to  bloom  on  the 
two  years'  old  wood,  and  have  nevertheless  bloomed 
on  wood  made  since  the  freeze  of  April,  1870,  it 
would  seem  that  the  evil  was  done  before  the  grow- 
ing of  this  young  wood.  All  the  blossoms  produced 
however,  on  the  young  wood  made  since  April, 
1870,  have  proved  abortive.  The  fact  that  most  of 
the  trees  which  are  bearing  small  crops,  produce 
their  fruit  in  or  near  the  tops  of  the  trees,  proves 
that  frost,  previous  to  the  present  season,  has  had 
the  disastrous  influence,  since  there  has  been  none 
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during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1871  to  produce 
such  a  result.  A  further  confirmation  of  the  above 
position  is  tlie  fact  that  the  peach,  the  most  tender 
of  all  the  stone  fruits  in  the  dormant  bud,  and  which 
uniformly  bears  its  fruit  on  wood  made  during  the 
previous  season,  is  this  season  bearing  an  abundant 
crop,  and  that  too  of  the  finer  and  more  tender 
buddtil  varieties. 

The  above  theory  is  given  in  explanation  of  what 
to  some  may  seem  a  bewildering  difllculty.  The 
theory  and  the  facts  we  think  are  in  strict  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  makes  tlie  solution  a  clear  and 
easy  one.  We  ofl"er  it  however  only  as  a  theory. 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  a  more  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  subject  we  should  be  pleased  to  have 
such  solution  come  before  the  fruit  growing  public. 


Should  Trees  be  Pruned. 

Bt  the  AasociATB  Editob. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Pomologist  our  friend 
Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says  "  we  are  following 
Mr.  Hovcy's  footsteps  in  advising  of  no  pruning  at 
transplanting,  and  if  we  have  not  read  the  discus- 
sion between  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Hovey  some 
years  since  on  this  point  it  niaj'  not  hurt  us  to  do 
so." 

We  have  not  read  the  controvers}'  referred  to, 
but  would  be  much  pleased  to  do  so  if  we  had  the 
opportunity,  for  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive,  coming  from  such  able 
men. 

It  is  another  evidence  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question,  and  that  we  are  ably  sus- 
tained or  rather  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions  others  have,  without  having  liad  any 
previous  knowledge  of  what  led  them  to  such  belief 
and  practice. 

And  if  friend  Elliott  could  not  come  to  the  con- 
clusion after  many  years  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation that  pruning  was  necessary,  it  shows  that 
there  has  been  no  evidence  to  sustain  it,  for  he 
says:  "  In  a  practice  of  thirty  years,  I  have  exper- 
imented some  myself,  watched  others  more,  and 
confess  that  to-day  I  know  nothing." 

There  is  one  important  matter  connected  with 
this  subject  which  we  must  not  overlook,  which  has 
placed  friend  Elliott  and  others  in  such  a  bad  pre- 
dicament, that  is,  they  have  no  facts  to  sustain  their 
pruning,  else  they  would  give  them  and  not  admit 
they  "A7iOM  nothing."  But  it  is  still  more  remark- 
ably strange  that  such  persons  after  admitting  they 
"  knoic  nothing,"  they  should  assume  to  place  all 
trees  under  various  diseases  requiring  diff'erent  pre- 
scriptions, for  Mr.  Elliott  says :  "  Years  since,  I 
became  satisfied  that  no  line  of  practice  could  any 
more  be  laid  down  by  line  and  rule  in  Horticulture 
than  in  Medicine;  each  individual  life  needing  for 
its  case  a  distinct  and  separate  prescription ;  so  that 


while  we  may  give  a  general  prescription  of  how  to 
prune,  or  how  to  manure  a  variety  of  vine  or  tree, 
without  seeing  the  patient  we  can  do  nothing  relia- 
ble, and  then  not  without  having  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  same  disease,  and  general  character  of 
the  patient." 

Here  friend  Elliott  places  vegetable  life  naturally 
in  an  abnormal  condition  and  then  contrasts  it  with 
diseased  animal  life  requiring  a  prescription  as  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  This  might  be  a  correct 
method  of  reasoning  if  the  premises  were  admitted 
or  proven  but  this  we  deny.  While  we  admit 
plants  may  become  diseased,  we  do  not  admit  thai 
they  are  naturally  so,  and  if  thej'  were  so  that  dif- 
ferent manipulations  in  pi-H/HM^f  would  restore  them 
to  health.  Plants  like  animals  have  certain  condi- 
tions necessary  to  their  healthy  existence. 

It  is  the  study  of  those  in  their  native  homes,  in 
their  natural  condition,  which  should  be  our  object, 
and  then  place  them  under  congenial  circumstan- 
ces, instead  of  assuming  that  plants  are  naturally 
diseased  and  that  "each  individual  life  (plant) 
needed  for  its  care  a  distinct  and  separate  prescrij)- 
tion." 


"  Electricity  "  not !  "  the  Growth  of  Trees." 

By  Sdel  Foster,  Muscatine. 

In  the  July  number  is  a  reply  to  my  refutation  of 
Dr.  Staymau's  statement  that  electricity  is  the  great- 
est agent  in  the  growth  of  trees.  I  said  "  a  tree 
grows  much  as  the  boy  whistled — 'it  whistled  itself 
—so  the  tree  grows."  Now  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
this  fact,  and  to  disprove  that  electricity  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent,  or  power,  in  the  growth  of  a  tree. 

First,  the  tree  inlierits,  maintains  and  works  its 
own  natural  powers  the  Creator  established  in  the 
seed  which  brought  forth  Ihe  tree.  The  first  prin- 
ciple of  our  trees  was  iuhcrite(i  from  their  parent 
trees,  assisted,  directed  and  finished  by  tlie  flower 
which  impregnated  the  seed,  and  this  was  assisted 
by  all  the  agencies  which  contribute  to  the  growtli 
of  the  tree. 

Second,  I  find  a  principle  in  the  varied  deviation 
of  the  new  generation  of  the  tree  that  I  am  not  able 
to  explain,  nor  has  any  one  as  j'et  been  able  to 
teach  it  to  us,  nor  can  Dr.  Stayman  credit  it  to  elec- 
tricity, nor  I  to  "the  tree  grows  itself"  It  is  this, 
that  while  the  cion  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening 
will  always  produce  the  tree,  leaf  and  fruit  of  itself, 
the  seed  of  the  same  tree  will  not  be  the  Kliode  Isl- 
and Greening.  Then  we  find  that  while  the  tree 
grows  itself,  it  does  not  grow  its  own  seed  itself,  nor 
can  we  credit  it  to  electricity,  nor  can  we  find  what 
to  credit  it  to.  Why  the  seed  will  differ  at  all  from 
the  parent  any  more  than  the  leaf  or  fruit,  much  more 
the  seeds  of  the  same  apple,  impregnated  by  the 
same  flower,  the  same  time,  is  as  far  beyond  my 
comprehension  as  it  is  that  electricity  grows  a  tree. 
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Third,  to  prove  that  "  a  tree  grows  itself,"  and 
that  electricity  does  not  grow  it,  the  oak  invariably 
grows  the  oak  leaf  and  acorn,  and  never  grows  tlie 
apple,  and  the  apple  leaf;  and  the  apple  tree  grows 
its  own  fruit  and  leaves,  and  not  those  of  the  oak. 
I  ask  Dr.  8.  if  he  can  not  see  more  of  the  agency  of 
the  tree  itself  in  this  work,  than  that  of  electricity  ? 

Fourth,  the  tree  cannot  grow  of  itself  without 
agencies  to  assist  it.  Yes,  I  must  admit  this,  as  much 
so  as  the  man  who  builds  a  house,  or  prints  a  paper, 
must  have  agencies  to  assist.  What  are  these  agen- 
cies, electricity  ?  Yes ;  as  I  said  before,  earth,  water, 
air,  with  all  their  constituent  parts — oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, hydrogen,  electricity,  (if  the  latter  is  not  a 
component  part  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  omnipres- 
ent, as  is  water,)  light  of  the  sun,  heat.  Not  only 
all,  but  any  one  of  which  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  the  tree  as  electricity.  If  we  examine 
the  agency  of  water,  we  find  it  carrying  all  the 
other  materials,  drinking  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  excluding  none,  carrying  all  to  the  leaves,  and 
re-freighting  back  to  their  destiny  where  they  are 
ordered — what  orders  them,  the  materials  of  the 
trees  growth  ?  Is  it  electricity  ?  Or  is  it  the  tree 
itself? 

Fifth,  Who  knows  best  its  own  wants,  the  tree 
itself,  or  electricity?  Herein  lies  tlie  secret  of  the 
groioth  of  tlie  tree  itself,  that  it  orders  its  omn  food  for 
its  own  building  tip,  and  distributes  it  to  its  own 
wants  and  iises,  by  its  own  inlierited  power.  Why,  a 
tree  is  a  perfect  republic  in  itself,  allowing  no  for- 
eign power  like  electricity  to  come  in  and  set  up  a 
dictatorship.  I  have  seen  electricity  attempt  this 
with  its  awful  overbearing  tyrany,  attempt  its  pow- 
ers on  the  oak,  stalwart  and  nobly  defending  its 
modest  rights,  even  to  its  rending  asunder,  and  per- 
ishing in  its  noble  independence. 


Tbe  Apple  Question  In  Itllnnesota. 

Bt  Lewis   Martin,  Anoka,  Minn. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener. — Taking  your 
valuable  paper  for  a  medium,  I  wish  to  throw  out 
a  few  hints  on  the  varieties  and  care  of  fruit  trees 
suited  to  Minnesota.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  came  to 
Minnesota  and  settled  in  Anoka  county,  latitude  45 
deg.  north.  At  that  time  Mr.  L.  M.  Ford,  of  St. 
Anthony,  was  starting  a  nursery  and  garden.  After 
many  disappointments  from  not  knowing  how  to 
do  it,  and  the  varieties  that  would  flourish  liere,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion,  as  did  many  other  good  and 
well-meaning  men,  that  apples  would  not  grow  in 
Minnesota.  Since  that  time,  men  of  energy,  perse- 
verance and  pluck,  have  fought  the  obstacles  inci- 
dent to  an  untried  soil  and  climate,  and  achieved 
gratifying  success.  Raising  an  orchard  here  is, 
however,  a  very  different  matter  from  what  it  is  in 
Michigan,  Ohio  or  other  good  fruit  regions.  Yet, 
by  selecting  the  proper  varieties,  and  the  right  kind 


of  cultivation  and  protection,  success  is  certain.  I 
have  tested  quite  a  number  of  varieties  of  grafted 
fruit  and  a  good  many  Minnesota  seedlings.  The 
varieties  which  have  succeeded  best  with  me,  are 
Duchess  of  O.,  Tetofski,  Haas,  and  Ben  Davis. 
The  Duchess  of  O.  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  grafted 
apples,  and  I  consider  it  the  most  valuable  of  all 
apples  for  this  region.  It  is  an  early  and  abundant 
bearer,  and  will  do  well  on  a  sandy  soil  with 
proper  care.  There  are  other  varieties  doing  well 
here  in  favorable  localities  and  on  clayey  soil. 
The  Fameuse,  Tollman  Sweet,  Perry  Russet, 
Plum's  Cider,  with  a  few  others  of  the  most  hardy 
sorts.  The  Crab  Apples  all  do  well  here,  and  with 
proper  care  will  yield  an  abundance  of  fruit  on  any 
soil  and  in  any  locality. 

The  Transcendent  and  Hislop  are  the  leading  vari- 
eties of  Crabs,  and  thousands  are  being  planted 
every  year.  There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  which 
must  be  overcome  to  make  fruit  raising  a  perfect 
success  in  the  Northwest.  Most  of  the  stock  in 
market  is  grafted  on  tender  stocks  and  is  liable  to 
frost  kill.  Several  valuable  trees  were  lost  in  this 
vicinity  the  past  winter  from  this  cause.  Trees 
that  had  been  bearing  six  or  eight  years  were  found 
to  be  frost  killed  in  the  spring.  So  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  the  roots  suffer  most  on  light  sandy 
soils.  But  no  tree  is  safe  except  those  on  crab  bot- 
toms, unless  it  is  heavily  mulched  with  barn-yard 
manure  about  the  time  the  ground  freezes  in  order 
to  prevent  dry  freezing.  I  think  it  best  to  set  the 
trees  about  three  inciies  deeper  than  they  grew  in 
the  nursery,  [better  down  6  to  8  inches. — Ed.]  partic- 
ularly if  the  soil  is  light.  The  last  winter  was  very 
trying  to  the  roots  as  the  ground  froze  up  very  dry 
and  remained  nearly  bare  all  winter,  and  the  fall  of 
snow  very  light. 

Common  seedling  stocks  will  do  well  enough  for 
the  East  and  South,  but  not  for  the  Northwest.  If 
we  would  have  a  jiermanent  foundation  for  healthy 
orchards  in  the  Northwest,  we  must  use  crab  stocks. 
We  have  many  seedling  apple  trees  in  our  State  that 
are  hardy  and  worthy  of  proi)agatiou — seedlings  of 
sound  wood,  and  healthy  bark,  which  show  hardi- 
ness sufficient  for  our  climate,  are  what  is  needed. 
Among  the  seedlings  of  this  class  are  the  Wealthy, 
Molly,  Hawkins  Chief  Minnesota  Prince,  and  Mis- 
souri's Treasure.  The  wood  of  all  the.se  trees  is  as 
healthy  as  that  of  a  Transcendent  Crab.  They  have 
been  in  bearing  several  years  under  repeated  repro- 
duction from  the  seeds  of  these  trees.  May  we  not 
look  tor  fruit  ecjual  to  the  best  eastern  varieties? 


Grapes  in  California.  The  Pacific  Press  of 
the  37th  ult.,  says :  "Favorable  reports  still  contin. 
ue  to  come  in  from  the  grape  crops.  An  immense 
number  of  new  vines  will  come  into  bearing  for 
the  first  time  this  season. 
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A  Chapter  on  Apples.— Prollflc  Blusli. 

By  The  AsaociATE  Editor. 

Fruit  medium,  and  weight  from  5  to  7  ounces ;  form  oblate  regular ;  skin  clear,  waxen 
ablush;  stem  long  and  slender ;  cavity  wide,  deep,  and  regular ;  eye  small,  closed  ;  basin  w 
low,  furrowed  ;  core  open,  rather  large  ;  ear- 
pels  wide  open ;  seeds  small,  short,  plump, 
dark  brown;  flesh  very  white  and  clear, 
juicy,  slightly  acid;  quality  only  good ;  use, 
kitchen  and  market;  season  September  to 
December.  Tree  slow  grower ;  leaves  broad, 
light  green;  very  early  and  abundant  bear- 
er; very  late  in  blooming;  regular  grower; 
fruit  very  handsome  and  attractive. 

This  apple  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Cocklin,  Shephcrdstown,  Cumberland 
Co.,  Pennsylvania.  We  procured  it  of  Mr. 
David  Miller,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1859.  Mr. 
Charles  Downing,  .says  May  14,  in  Moore's 
Rural  New  Yorker,  that  this  apple  "comes 
early  into  bearing,  is  very  productive  and  al- 
though not  of  the  first  quality  for  the  table, 
some  it  commands  a  good  price  in  the  market. 


white,  with 
ide  and  shal 


is  a  valuable  variety  tor  culinary  purposes.      Being  hand- 


CASTOR    CRAB. 

Fruit  large,  form  oblate,  slightly  conic ;  skin 
greenish-yellow,  covered  with  dull  red  bright  crim- 
son, some  russeted  ;  dots  irregular,  large,  scattered, 
grey  ;  stem  long,  slender ;  cavity  wide,  deep,  regu- 
lar, russeted  ;  eye  small,  closed  ;  basin  shallow,  nar- 
row ;  core  medium,  regular,  slightly  open ;  carpels 
large,  wide  ;  seeds  rather  large,  dark  brown,  plumt 
ovate ;  flesh  whitish,  tolerably  juicy,  sharp  acid, 
good  for  cider ;  season,  November  to  April ;  tree 
healthy,  moderate  grower,  productive ;  twigs  slen- 
der, thorny,  bears  in  clusters  ;  leaves  small  and 
slender.  Introduced  here  by  Dr.  Howsley  from 
Kentucky. 


A  BouQCET  OP  Apricots. — The  Sacramento 
(Cal.)  Union  acknowledges  the  presentation  of  the 
limb  of  an  apricot  tree  a  little  over  three  feet  in 
length,  containing  250  full  grown  apricots. 


SnOWY   CRAB. 

Fruit  medium;  form  oblate,  slightly  conic;  skiu 
yellow,  covered  with  purple  crimson,  with  a  blue 
bloom ;  dots  scattered,  prominent,  stem  long, 
slender ;  cavity  wide,  deep,  regular,  russeted ; 
eyes  mall,  open ;  basin  shallow,  wide  ;  core  large  ; 
carpels  small ;  seed  large,  black ;  flesh  yellow,  jucy 
agreeable,  mild  pleasant  acid  ;  ciuality  excellent  for 
preserves  and  fair  for  table;  season,  October  to 
January ;  tree  vigorous,  healthy,  erect,  veryjpro- 
ductive,  bark  dark. 


Heading-in  Peach  Trees. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Farmer,  published  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  set  out  a 
peach  orchard  in  January,  1870.  The  trees  at  trans- 
planting were  cut  off  to  within  six  to  twelve  inches 
of  the  ground.  March  30th,  1871,  he  writes  to  the 
Farmer:  "  Many  of  the  trees  are  several  feet  high, 
and  full  of  fruit.  I  have  Hale's  Early  as  large  as  a 
partridge  egg.  Remember  I  cut  the  trees  all  oft' 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
form  of  these  is  exquLsite.  Now,  I  want  to  know 
how  much  fruit  I  shall  allow  to  remain  on  the  tree." 


/ 
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Iiocal  Temperatures  —  Bearing  on  Fmlt  Cul- 
ture. 

Bt  F.  Hawk,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Ed.  Pomoloqist  and  Gardener  :  Heat  or  va- 
ried temperature,  and  its  different  effects  on  diflFer- 
ent  substances,  with  their  varied  powers  of  receiv- 
ing and  transmitting  it,  affords  not  only  of  them- 
selves vast  numbers  of  curious  phenomena,  but  are 
the  immediate  forces  in  the  economy  of  animated 
nature  itself  Leaving  the  different  theories  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  caloric  to  the  scientist,  we  will 
pass  to  some  of  its  relations,  combinations  and 
practical  effects  on  the  affairs  of  life. 

Among  the  many  sources  of  latent  lieat,  the  most 
essential  amount  and  quality  necessary  to  a  healthy 
growth  of  vegetation,  is  evidently  absorbed  directly 
from  the  sun.  The  force  or  intensity  from  this 
source  is  mainly  proportional  to  the  verticity  of 
that  planet,  modified  by  a  given  surface.  Of  8,000 
of  the  sun's  rays  that  fall  perpendicularly,  and  reach 
the  earth,  7,000  only  reach  the  surface,  when  they 
are  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees,  and  when  at  40  degrees 
frost  may  occur. 

Altitude  plays  a  notable  part  in  the  modification 
of  teuiperature.s.  Elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean  or  the  general  level  of  the  country  makes  a 
regular  variation  in  temperature ;  the  first  300  feet 
makes  a  difference  of  a  degree,  almost  as  truly  as 
though  the  height  had  been  measured.  This  arises 
from  the  diminution  of  reflected  heat  from  sur- 
rounding objects.  After  ascending  300  feet  the 
thermometor  falls  a  degree  in  295  feet,  then  at  277, 
252,  223,  and  192  feet ;  so  that  at  au  elevation  of 
1539  feet  the  thermometer  will  fall  six  degrees. 

While  such  principles  apply  in  a  general  way, 
different  results  are  produced  at  local  situations. 
For  instance  :  It  is  known  that  the  destruction  of 
fruit  in  the  germ  occurs  from  frost  in  our  climate 
wore  often  on  the  low  grounds  and  in  the  valleys 
than  on  the  uplands.  Three  causes  lead  to  such  re- 
sults, viz  :  a  limited  distribution  of  the  sun's  rays; 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  without  refrac- 
tion, and  evaporation.  The  position  of  much  of 
the  surface  of  valleys  relative  to  the  sun  is  such  as 
to  receive  his  rays  at  a  small  angle,  with  a  conse- 
quent decrease  of  the  raj's  and  force.  The  ground 
under  such  conditions  is  not  warmed  up  to  the  same 
degree  as  that  of  a  comparatively  level  .surface,  such 
as  the  uplands  that  receive  the  rays  more  direct. 

At  night  when  this  warming  process  ceases,  the  sur- 
face parts  with  tliis  limited  heat  very  readily  by  ra- 
diation. Sheltered  as  it  is  from  the  action  of  the 
winds,  this  heat  ascends  aloft  until  it  reaches  the 
uplands,  when  it  is  refracted  by  the  passing  breeze, 
and  is  thus  kept  near  the  surface ;  while  the  cold 
and  heavier  air  presses  down  to  the  lowlands  and 
into  the  valleys.     This  produces  compound  results; 


as  while  the  temperature  of  the  uplands  is  increased, 
that  of  the  low  grounds  and  valleys  is  decreased. 

Evaporation  is  a  force  in  its  results  much  like  that 
of  radiation.  Every  drop  of  water  or  diffused  mois- 
ture that  is  evaporated  from  the  surface  carries  with 
it  an  equal  degree  of  heat  that  would  be  required 
to  convert  a  drop  of  water  into  vapor  by  artificial 
means.  This  invisible  vapor  is  continually  arising, 
and  with  its  heat  carried  to  the  uplands.  Some- 
times however  it  is  condensed  into  fogs  that  remain 
in  the  valleys  and  lowlands  until  they  are  attenua- 
ted by  rarifaction,  when  they  ascend  and  are  dissi- 
pated. In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  these  forces 
are  very  active,  a  sharp  line  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  valleys  and  uplands  is  often  rendered  per- 
ceptible to  the  senses. 

No  general  rule  can  be  established  that  will  elu- 
cidate and  apply  to  these  different  phenomena  in 
all  localities.  There  are  too  many  contingencies 
embracing  such  as  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  val- 
leys, their  trend  and  moisture,  slopes,  nature  of  the 
soil,  etc.  There  may  be  situations  and  conditions 
where  the  temperature  of  a  portion  of  a  valley  may 
have  a  higher  thermal  range  at  some  period  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  in  some  seasons  of  the  year. 
Such  localities  are  peculiarly  objectionable;  for  the 
great  diurnal  range  that  necessarily  follows  is  det- 
rimental to  the  health  of  plants  as  well  as  the  hu- 
man system. 

Hence  we  find  that  some  portions  of  a  valley  may 
be  comparatively  salubrious,  and  others  are  the  re- 
verse. Among  the  vine  clad  valleys  of  Europe, 
vineyards  have  become  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  their  wines,  while  ethers  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood with  different  exposures,  are  of  but  indiffer- 
ent quality;  the  varieties  of  grapes  being  the  same 
and  no  material  analytical  difference  in  their  soils. 
The  one  has  perfect  climatic  conditions,  the  others 
not. 


Jf  Transpiration  of  liCavea. 

Von  Pettenkofer,  in  the  course  of  recent  research 
es  upon  the  amount  of  evaporation  which  takes 
place  from  the  foliage  of  plants,  ascertained  in  the 
case  of  an  oak  tree  that  this  increased  gradually 
from  May  to  July,  and  then  decreased  till  October. 
The  number  of  leaves  on  the  tree  were  estimated  at 
751,600,  and  the  total  amount  of  evaporation  in  the 
year  at  539  ruble  centimeters  of  water  for  the  whole 
area  of  the  leaves.  As  the  average  rain-fall  for  the 
same  period  was  only  65  centimeters,  the  amount 
of  evaporation  is  thus  eight  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  that  of  llic  rainfall.  This  excess  must,  of 
course,  be  drawn  up  by  the  roots  from  a  great 
depth.  The  inference  is  derived  from  the  above, 
that  the  trees  prevent  the  gradual  drying  of  a  cli- 
mate by  restoring  to  the  air  the  moisture  which 
would  otherwise  be  carried  oft'  by  drainage. 
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TIneyard  WorU  for  August. 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 


By  the  first  of  August  very  nearly  all  of  our  work 
should  be  done  e.xcept  tying  up  an  ocoasional  shoot 
or  broken  down  cane  and  keeping  the  ground 
clean.  The  Hartford,  Ives  and  Concord  grapes  usu- 
ally ripen  here  by  or  before  the  15th  of  the  month, 
but  this  season,  from  present  indications,  they  will 
be  ripe  by  the  5th,  so  every  thing  should  be  in 
readiness  to  send  them  to  market  in  good  order. 

The  grape  should  be  cut  with  care  from  the  vines 
so  as  not  to  rub  off  the  bloom,  and  all  the  green  and 
decayed  berries  taken  off  at  once,  then  laid  in  boxes 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  each  and  sold  from 
them  without  re-handling  into  other  boxes,  so  they 
will  retain  their  freshness  and  hloom.  More  de- 
pends upon  the  appearance  of  your  fruit  in  com- 
manding ready  sale  than  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 
As  much  judgment  and  care  is  required  in  market- 
ing fruit  as  in  raising  it.  Alwaj's  aim  at  having 
the  best  and  never  glut  the  market  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  successs. 

Birds  are  sometimes  troublesome,  particularly 
the  oriole  to  which  we  show  but  little  mercy,  for 
we.know  of  no  other  remedy.  They  will  destroy 
many  grapes  before  you  are  aware,  so  if  numerous 
commence  a  general  slaughter  in  time. 

Grafts  still  require  tying  up  and  watching.  Cut- 
tings and  layers  should  be  kept  clean  and  well 
cultiyated.  If  wine  is  to  be  made  prepare  a  press 
and  casks  in  season.  But  if  you  have  a  good  mar- 
ket, better  sell  the  grapes,  as  it  requires  extra  skill 
to  make  good  wine  and  but  few  possess  it. 


Heurense's  Air  Treatment  of  Wine. 

Bt  a.  C.  Cook,  Covington,  (Jeorgia. 

Eds.  Pomologist  &  Gardner.— Recently  the 
attention  of  intelligent  orchardists  and  grape  grow- 
ers have  been  called,  in  all  favorable  localities  of  the 
country.to  the  importance  of  fruit,  grapes  and  wine, 
also  to  the  Mmliiions  by  which  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  product  is  improved.  At  least  equal 
attention  is  due  to  the  preservation  of  the  fruit  in 
such  condition  or  shape  as  will  secure  the  largest 


profit  to  those  engaged  in  growing  and  preserving 
the  article.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  is  and 
will  be  shipped  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  green 
state,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  locality  aod 
the  means  of  transportation,  at  other  places  freight 
and  incidental  expenses  eat  up  the  profits  to  such 
an  extent,  that  only  the  superior  picked  fruit  war- 
rants shipping,  while  the  bulk  of  the  product  can 
with  more  advantage  be  preserved  or  benifited  on 
the  ground,  either  dried,  or  as  liquid  extract  in  a 
sirupy  state,  fermented  as  wine,  cider,  &c.,  or  dis- 
tilled into  brandies.  Either  mode  requires  intelli- 
gent manipulation  for  successful  competition,  by 
reducing  time,  labor,  freights  and  risk,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  best  marketable  article. 

Amongst  the  improvements,  which  of  late  have 
been  brought  before  the  public,  is  one  that  offers 
itself  as  highly  useful  in  all  the  various  processes 
enumerated — d'  Heureuse's  Patent  Air  Treatment, 
which  employs  the  intelligent  use  of  currents  of  air 
(or  other  gases)  set  in  rapid  motion  by  artificial 
means,  as  pumps,  blowers,  &c.  This  method,  dis- 
covered in  California,  1866,  confronts  and  by  undis- 
putable  proofs  of  its  practical  advantages  annihilates 
the  time,  venerated  prejudice  against  access  of  air  as 
injurious,  and  proves  conclusively  what  we  find 
constantly  enacted  in  nature,  that  confined  or  slowly 
moving  air  in  contact  with  quie.scent  fluids  or  solid 
organic  substances  is  fraught  with  injury,  induces 
putrification,  souring  or  decay,  but  that  currents  of 
rapidly  moving  air  through  fluids  or  solids  prevents 
mold  and  decay  of  any  kind,  quickens  and  promotes, 
however,  Iiealthy  aleoholic  fermentation  and  the 
germination  of  all  vegetation  except  destructive 
moulds  and  fungi. 

To  successfully  compete  with  importation  it  is  of 
prime  importance  for  American  Wine  Makers,  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production,  as  well  in  the  interest 
on  capital  invested  as  in  the  incidental  expen.ses  of 
storing  the  wine  for  years,  by  using  proper  modes 
to  quickly  make  wine  and  impart  maturity  and  full 
atahUily  to  it.  The  d' Heureuse's  air  treatment 
accomplishes  this.  The  must,  when  pressed  from 
the  grapes  and  previous  to  fermentation  is  at  a  tem- 
perature of   about  65  ^  Fah.,  vigorously  air  treated 
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for  about  J^  to  1  hour,  the  air  impelled  into  the 
must  by  a  pump,  blower,  &c.,  through  a  pipe 
mouth  piece  or  perforated  bottom  in  the  tank  or 
cask.  Gentle  air  treatment  is  employed  periodi- 
cally during  fermentation,  to  accelerate  and  com- 
plete the  same,  which  is  conducted  at  a  temperature 
of  70  °  at  the  commencement,  rising  to  80  or  more 
as  the  fermentation  increases,  and  can  thus  be 
finished  in  from  5  to  14  days.  The  wine  is  freed  by 
this  treatment  from  the  albumenous  parts  (the  cause 
of  after  fermentation  and  wine  disease)  and  after 
clarification,  which  generally  takes  place  very  rap- 
idly, the  wine  is  equ.al  in  stability  and  maturity  to 
wine  treated  in  the  usual  way  and  stored  for  years ; 
it  is  of  ripe  and  fine  taste  and  flavor,  and  free  from 
ground  taste,  the  usual  companion  of  American 
wines. 

Imperfectly  fermented  wine,  or  must  partially 
fermented  in  the  usual  way  are  by  air  treatment 
quickly  finished  and  marketable  in  a  few  weeks. 
Even  slightly  diseased  wines,  ropy,  heavy  or  obsti- 
nately turbid,  but  otherwise  free  from  acetic  acidifi- 
cation, are  by  one  vigorous  air  treatment,  clarified 
in  a  few  days  and  perfectly  restored. 

Wine  men  in  general  and  others,  not  conversant 
with  the  aforesaid  principle  involved  in  the  air 
treatment,  supposed,  according  to  prevalent  ideas, 
that  formation  of  acidity  was  inseperable  from  addi- 
tional supply  or  access  of  air.  Contrary,  however, 
to  this  belief,  it  has  been  proved,  that  all  wine  made 
by  proper  air-treatment  has  less  acid  than  wine 
obtained  by  the  usual  fermentation,  by  exclu- 
sion of  air,  from  the  original  must.  The  cele- 
brated French  chemist  Pasteur,  made  the  same 
observation.  Another  observation  of  the  same 
eminent  savant,  that  must  pressed  from  grapes 
under  perfect  exclusion  from  air  will  not  ferment 
till  atmospheric  oxygen  is  admitted  to  it — caused 
Dr.  A  Blankenhorn,  in  Baden,  Germany,  to  make 
experiments  in  the  foil  of  1867,  by  impelled  air, 
which  gave  then  and  in  the  years  following  the  best 
results ;  and  as  a  consequence  the  process  is 
already  in  general  use  in  the  best  wine  cellars  of 
Upper  Baden  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Dr. 
Blankenhorn,  the  editor  of  the  most  prominent  sci- 
entific journal  on  wine  in  Germany,  the  "  Annalen- 
der  Oenologie,"  Carlsruhe,  Baden,  publishes  in  the 
same  tables  of  systematically  and  carefully  con- 
ducted operations  by  that  process,  which  should  dis- 
pel any  doubt  on  the  subject.  According  to  these,  a 
smaller  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and 
thus  allowing  for  a  considerable  larger  amount  of 
the  lees,  more  wine  by  \%  per  cent,  results,  com- 
pared with  that  obtained  from  the  same  amount  of 
must  by  the  usual  fermentation  (Ann.  of  Oen.  vol.  1, 
page  218);  the  difference  in  proportion  is  much 
greater  if  the  maturity  is  made  the  standard  of  com- 
parison.    Numerous  testimonials  from  wine  men 


in  all  parts  of  this  continent  lay  before  us,  express- 
ing in  the  highest  terms  their  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  secured  by  the  air-treatment  in  making 
wines  of  all  kinds.  The  manufacture  of  brandies 
from  any  kind  of  fruit  is  also  greatly  improved  by 
the  air-treatment ;  a  larger  amount  of  superior 
brandy  results  from  mashes,  fermented  by  this 
mode  and  by  subsequent  air  treatment  the  spirits 
are  speedily  matured. 

To  preserve  the  liquor  extracts  of  fruits,  the 
juices  are  at  a  temperature  above  1.50  deg.,  Fah.,  sub- 
jected to  continuous  and  vigorously  impelled  Sir  for 
some  hours,  this  precludes  all  fermentation,  the 
albumenous  parts  are  oxidized,  rendered  insoluble 
and  thus  removed  by  skimming,  filtering  or  settling. 
The  juice,  thus  purified  is  no  more  subject  to  fer- 
mentation or  souring  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
can  subsequently  be  concentrated  by  evaporation 
to  the  required  syrupy  consistency,  by  which  it 
may  be  shipped  or  hept  in  casks  for  years  without 
injur}'.  The  drying  of  fruits  is  likewise  improved 
by  artificial  currents  of  air  through  the  compart- 
ments or  kilns,  in  which  it  is  performed.  For  the 
transportation  of  fruit,  produce,  meat,  etc.,  in  rail- 
road cars  or  vessels,  or  to  store  them,  narrow  com- 
partments are  constructed  in  the  cars,  holds  or  rooms 
and  intercommunicating  one  with  the  other,  so 
that  the  currents  of  air,  impelled  by  a  blower  into 
the  first  of  the  compartments,  have  to  pass  through 
the  whole  length  and  through  the  next  and  the 
whole  lines  of  compartments  in  which  the  fruit  or 
produce  in  crates  or  otherwise  placed,  piled  on 
slat  floors,  or  meat  hung  up.  The  currents  of  air 
will  be  thus  compelled  to  play  over  all  the  com- 
modities in  the  compartments.  To  counteract  and 
destroy  the  effects  of  any  putrifying  agent,  (funji) 
that  may  adhere  to  the  fruit,  produce,  meat,  etc.,  it 
is  desirable,  to  have  the  air  (in  some  instances) 
slightly  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid  or  other 
antiseptics  in  a  gaseous  state,  not  sufficient  to  com- 
municate any  objectionable  smell  or  taste  to  the 
articles  to  be  preserved.  In  this  manner  enormous 
losses  by  spoiling  of  fruit,  produce,  etc.,  will  not 
only  be  avoided,  but  the  trade  in  these  commodities 
indused  to  an  extent  larger  beyond  comparison 
than  at  present  with  illy  ventilated  railroad  cars, 
vessels  and  store-rooms. 


Unfruitful  Vines. — John  Slope,  of  Michigan, 
writes  the  Farmers'  Club  that  he  has  grape  vines 
that  blossom  annually  and  do  not  bear  fruit,  while 
other  vines  near  by  do  produce  fruit.  He  asks  if 
others  have  observed  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Fuller 
says  he  knows  a  vine  a  hundred  3'ears  old  that 
alwaj's  blossoms,  and  the  bloom  yields  a  sweet  per- 
fume resembling  migionettc  ;  but  it  has  never  borne 
a  grape.  The  fertilizing  organs  are  wanting  in  the 
flowers  and  will  not  produce  fruit. 
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Comments  on  Sundry  Topics. 

By  E.  G.  C.  Hmlingtoii.  lown. 
CLIMATIC   CONDITION   OF   IOWA. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gaudener  :  lu  your  July 
number  you  publish  an  extract  from  a  California 
paper,  expressing  great  surprise  that  a  rainfall  in 
the  summer  months  of  1S70,  reported  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  as  being  7.97 
inches,  3.73  inches  of  which  fell  in  July  alone, 
should  be  considered  as  a  droutli  in  Iowa,  and  ask- 
ing for  an  explanation ;  this  is  easily  given  :  There 
was  no  such  amount  of  rainfall  as  the  Secretary 
reports,  either  in  May  or  July,  1870,  nor  one  inch  ; 
nor^any  rain  whatever  throughout  the  entire  month 
of  July.  I  live  only  50  miles  from  Secretary  Shafter, 
and  know  that  he  has  made  a  great  error  in  this 
report.  No  weather  could  possibly  be  drier  than 
Jul}',  for  there  was  not  only  no  rain,  but  no  dew 
whatever.  The  grass  and  soil  were  as  dry  as  at 
mid-day.  There  was  not  one  soaking  shower  from 
the  time  the  frost  went  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
spring  until  the  drouth  broke  upon  August  3d. 

On  the  37th  of  July,  I  broke  up  a  small  piece  of 
ground  and  planted  a  peck  of  Peachblow  potatoes 
as  an  experiment,  all  the  early  ones  liaving  failed, 
and  those  planted  later  looked  anything  but  prom- 
ising. The  earth  was  as  hard  as  brick  and  could 
not  be  broken  tine  with  any  implement  in  use. 
The  fragments  were  scraped  aside  and  the  seed 
planted  below  tliem.  Less  than  a  week  after,  the 
rains  came  and  made  the  experiment  a  complete 
success.  The  potatoes  came  up  in  a  day  or  two 
and  grew  to  a  weight  of  a  pound  each.  They  had 
not  ceased  growing  when  the  frost  killed  the  tops. 

The  drouth  of  1870  was  the  worst  Iowa  has 
sean  since  1854.  I  planted  wheat  in  September  of 
that  year  when  the  ground  was  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  last  year.  There  was  no  rain  then  from 
March  15th  to  September  37tli. 

The  climatic  condition  of  Iowa  is  very  different 
from  California.  The  latter  State  enjoys  the  sea 
breezes,  which  roll  in  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  con- 
dense their  fogs  on  the  snow-clad  mountain  tops. 
In  the  centre  of  the  continent,  all  our  winds  :ire  arid. 
They  have  been  deprived  of  their  ocean  moisture 
by  more  tlian  a  thousand  miles  of  land  contact.  If 
we  cannot  get  rains  we  cannot  enjoy  any  dews. 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH   POTATO    BUGS. 

Prof.  Bessey's  potato  experiments,  to  be  of  value, 
require  to  be  made  by  half  a  dozen  persons  in  as 
many  different  parts  of  the  State  for  a  series  of 
ye.irs.  I  have  tried  the  same  since  1800,  the  year 
after  the  advent  of  Mr.  Colorado,  and  have  found 
the  Peachblow  and  Early  Goodrich,  for  that  many 


years,  most  impregnable  to  the  bug,  though  both 
must  succumb  if  there  is  no  other  forage.  No  rem- 
edy which  has  been  named  for  this  potato  annihila- 
tor  is  equal  to  Paris  Green  or  Arsenious  Acid. 
These  diluted  with  flour  and  scattered  when  the 
dew  is  on,  certainly  destroy  them.  In  a  small  field 
planted  with  Early  Rose  and  Goodrich  potatoes, 
while  the  former  will  be  covered  with  larva,  the 
latter  will  scarcely  have  any. 

For  our  rich  soils,  a  moderate  attack  of  potato 
bugs  is  not  injurious,  because  the  plants  too  often 
run  to  vine  and  leaf  instead  of  tuber.  Within  cer- 
tain bounds,  they  actually  increase  the  yield,  and  to 
that  extent  are  beneficial. 

NON  CULTURE    IN  VINEYARD. — GRATIFYING  RESULTS. 

Your  Assistant  Editor  recommends  frequent  stir- 
ring of  vineyard  soils  during  the  formation  of  seeds 
and  juice  in  the  fruit.  Yes,  if  he  certainly  wishes 
to  bring  grape  rot  without  fail.  I  begin  to  have 
the  gravest  doubts  about  stirring  and  cultivation  at 
all  in  established  well  grown  vineyards  or  orchards. 
A  German  who  pronged  up  my  vineyard  this 
Spring  called  my  attention  to  the  vineyard  of  a 
neighbor  of  his,  who  in  18G5  made  1800  gallons  of 
wine,  when  no  one  else  in  the  country  made  a  drop. 
Her  husband  was  ill  all  the  previous  winter  and 
died  in  August.  Caring  for  him  cau.sed  the  vine- 
yard to  be  totally  neglected  except  to  tie  up  the 
vines,  and  the  weeds  grew  as  high  as  the  fence. 
There  were  weeds  there,  it  is  true,  but  there  were 
also  abundance  of  grapes  during  a  very  rainy  sea- 
son, when  nobody  else  had  any  at  all.  The  aiflicted 
widow  made  enough  by  this  lucky  neglect  to  pay  a 
mortgage  on  her  home  and  build  a  good  house. 
There  is  certainly  something  in  this.  Foreign  vine- 
growers  coddle  and  nip,  and  pinch  and  pull  our 
native  seedlings  altogether  too  much  for  their  good. 
The  labor  is  worse  than  lost.  To  obtain  the  best 
results,  if  you  prong  up  the  soil  in  the  spring,  (and 
I  do  not  recommend  even  that,)  never  do  anything 
more  to  it,  except  to  keep  the  weeds  from  hiding 
the  vines  altogether. 

FRUIT  RESOURCES  OF  SOUTHERN   IOWA. 

Taking  tea  with  a  neighbor  recently,  displayed 
the  resources  of  Southern  Iowa.  There  were  eight 
different  dishes  of  summer  fruits  on  the  table; 
among  them,  cherries,  cooked  and  uncooked,  apple 
sauce,  blackberries,  red  and  white  currants,  etc. 

Do  you  readers  know  that  they  gather  the  cur- 
rant altogether  too  soon,  and  that  its  season  is  late 
in  July  ?  It  is  not  ripe  for  a  month  after  it  colors. 
When  ripe  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  beau- 
tiful of  fruits.  There  is  nothing  so  hand  some  on  a 
tea  table  as  a  saucer  of  red  and  white  currants. 
Gathered  when  fully  lipe,  this  fruit  has  lost  all  of 
its  acid  and  becomes  very  pleasant. 

WET     WEATHER,    VS.    PLUMS. 

Plum.s,  like    grapes,  cannot  bear  wet  weather. 
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The  trees,  though  loaded  down,  are  filled  with  rot- 
ting fruit,  and  the  crop  threatens  to  be  a  complete 
failure.  After  fighting  the  curculio  all  May  and 
June,  it  is  hard  to  see  such  results  in  July.  But  it 
cannot  be  helped. 

Washington  and  Columbia  are  two  fine  plums, 
more  proof  than  most  others  against  curculio,  and 
on  that  account  especially,  worth  attention. 

PEAR   BLIGHT. — WHAT   A  MTSTEKY  ! 

What  a  mystery  is  pear  blight !  The  more  we 
study  it  the  more  tangled  it  becomes.  We  had  a  fu- 
rious rain  storm  the  morning  of  July  9th,  before 
day,  which  flooded  everything.  When  it  cleared 
away  several  fine  two  year  old  pear  trees  were  seen 
to  be  blighted  to  the  ground.  They  were  certainly 
all  right  the  night  before,  and  had  grown  with  un- 
common vigor  this  summer.  Certainly  not  a  case 
of  frost  blight.  None  of  the  old  bearing  trees  were 
affected  at  all. 

THE   CODLING   MOTH. 

Thus  far  the  codling  moth  has  let  us  alone,  and 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Why?  Can  any 
one  say  ?  Our  apple  crop  is  light,  but  uncommonly 
fair— the  pear  crop  heavy,  and  in  the  most  splendid 
condition  I  ever  saw  it  at  this  season.  With  all  our 
other  insect  invasions,  this  pest  is  of  the  most  se- 
rious, and  one  which  we  gladly  dispense  with. 

WHY   PLANTS  GROW. 

Your  Associate  Editor  is  certainly  right  as  to  why 
plants  grow.  There  are  two  forces  in  nature — cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal.  One  gathers,  the  other 
scatters.  One  composes,  the  other  decomposes- 
These  forces  are  undoubtedly  electric— positive  and 
negative. 

PLANTING   CUTTINGS. 

Planting  currant  cuttings  should  always  be  done 
in  Autumn.  Almost  a  year's  growth  can  be  saved 
by  this  practice.  The  list  of  plants  which  may  be 
grown  from  cuttings  in  Iowa  is  not  very  large,  and 
is  yearly  being  made  larger.  All  of  these,  to  insure 
success,  should  be  taken  off  in  fall,  buried  all  win- 
ter, and  set  out  the  first  thing  in  spring.  A  sandy 
soil  is  always  best  for  cuttings,  not  too  rich  or 
mucky. 


Fruit— Wbat  Sliall  IXTe  Do  'WItli  the  Grapes? 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gakdener.— It  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  be  conscious  of  a  duty  and  at  the  same  time 
realize  that  one  is  neglecting  it.  But  such  is  the 
condition  of  all  who  have  "  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire."  In  this  new  country  where  so  much  prop- 
erty, simply  awaits  appropriation,  where  so  many 
metaphysical  pigs  are  running  about  with  forks 
stuck  in  their  backs  crying  "  who'll  eat  me,"  we  are 
all  apt  to  seize  upon  more  than  we  can  properly 


manage.  We  have  too  much  to  do,  and  much  that 
we  undertake  suffers  for  want  of  attention,  besides, 
we  have  no  leisure  to  give  our  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  beginners. 

Fruit  prospects  are  not  such  as  to  make  us  boast- 
ful, save  in  grapes.  The  season  thus  far,  since  Feb- 
ruary, has  been  very  like  last  year — Spring  very 
earl}%  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  average — 
Heavy  freeze  about  the  tenth  of  April,  when  buds 
were  just  ready  to  open — Many  kinds  of  apples 
almost  totally  ruined.  That  the  Early  Pennock, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Roman  Stem,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
and  such  others  as  put  forth  very  early,  should  be 
severely  injured  by  the  freeze,  we  were  prepared  to 
expect,  but  were  surprised  to  find  such  hardy,  late 
blooming  varieties  as  the  Jannette  and  Tollman 
Sweet,  so  seriously  damaged.  These  last  blossomed 
out  all  right,  but  soon  afterward,  the  twigs  and 
clusters  of  bloom  blighted  and  turned  black  worse 
than  on  any  others.  The  Early  Harvest,  Red  June, 
Winesap,  Jonathan,  Willow  Twig,  and  Ben  Davis 
are  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Cole's  Quince,  and 
Golden  Sweet  a  little  better,  Rambo,  both  white 
and  red,  also  White  Winter  Pearmain  pretty  full. 
Had  the  last  been  a  new  candidate  for  favor,  the 
last  and  the  present  season  would  have  made  it  a 
reputation,  though  we  cannot  forget  that  some 
years  it  has  terrible  blemishes,  yet  in  this  section  it 
has  proved  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  of  win- 
ter apples.  Codling  Moth  provokingly  abundant, 
in  spite  of  speckled  woodpeckers. 

Grapes  are  overloaded — what  shall  we  do  with 
them  ?  For  one,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  caught  the  ele- 
phant and  did  not  know  how  to  let  him  go.  In  the 
first  place,  inspired  by  the  glowing  words  of  C.  W. 
Grant  and  N.  C.  Meeker,  I  not  only  set  out  too 
many,  but  I  set  them  too  close — 4x6  feet.  It  is  use- 
less to  try  to  confine  any  of  our  free  growing  varie- 
ties within  that  space.  Until  last  year  I  tried  to 
dwarf  by  close  pruning,  but  that  won't  do.  If  you 
have  but  few  canes  in  the  spring  they  will 
branch  and  grow  all  the  fiirther  and  as  the  new 
shoot  sets  but  two  to  four  clusters  of  grapes,  the 
vine  spends  its  energy  in  making  wood  to  be 
pruned  away  again.  Last  year  I  determined  to 
check  this  useless  extravagance,  and  left  jiUnty  of 
wood.  And  now — well,  most  readers  of  the  Pomo- 
logist will  know  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  they  are 
lomUd.  If  they  were  not  some  three  weeks  earlier 
than  usual,  I  should  have  little  hope  of  their  ripen- 
ing. But  suppose  they  ripen — what  then  ?  There 
arc  others  plenty  in  the  neigliborhood  to  supply  our 
limited  market,  and  they  will  not  bear  shipping- 
Wine?  "Who  hath  redness  of  eyes ? "—Radical 
temperance.  But  I  cannot  see  them  go  to  waste — I 
guess  I  will  make  mtegitr  of  them. 

B.C. 

Adel,  Iowa. 
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Blackberries— The  KIttatlnny. 


Among  wild  fruits — especially  Ihose  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  blackberry  stands  pre-eminent.      But, 
Btrange  to  say,  as  long  as  it  has  been  known,  and  much  as  it  is  esteemed  for  its  excellence  when  gathered 

from  the  bushes  growing  spontaneously,  its 
introduction  to  the  garden,  and  attempts  at 
improvement  are  comparatively  of  recent 
date.  Unless  our  taste  has  become  sadly 
demoralized,  but  very  little  progress  has 
yet  been  made  towards  the  improvement  of 
this  valuable  fruit;  for,  so  far,  not  one  of  tlie 
many  sorts  introduced  to  the  public  as  new, 
is  any  improvement  upon  the  thimble 
shaped  blackberry  we  used  to  gather  forty 
years  ago  from  the  fields  acd  forests  of 
New  England — unless  it  may  be  the  Kitta- 
tinny.  Some  years  ago  the  Massachusettes 
Horticultural  Society  oflered  a  very  liberal 
premium  for  a  seedling  blackberry,  that 
should  be  adjudged  by  a  competent  com- 
mittee superior  to  the  best  known  wild  sort, 
hut  we  are  not  aware  that  one  single  claim 
has  ever  been  put  in  for  the  prize. 

The  first  step  made  in  blackberry  culture 
worthy  of  mention  was  with  the  Lawton, 
but  which  for  this  latitude  has  been  found 
wanting  in  two  most  important  essentials — 
quality  and  hardiness.  We  now  have  under 
trial  upon  our  grounds,  the  Lawton,  Dor- 
chester, Duncan's  Falls,  Missouri  Mam- 
moth, Wilson's  Early,  and  Kittatinny.  Of 
the  six,  Kittatinny  promises  best.  We  find 
it  a  rampant  grower  and  very  hardy,  while 
for  fruitfulness  it  bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  its 
competitors.  We  have  recently  examined 
two  year  old  plants  in  one  or  two  gardens 
near  us  that  have  gone  through  the  last  two 
winters  quite  as  well  as  the  Doolittle  rasp- 
berry, without  the  slightest  protection,  and 
which  now  present  a  fair  show  for  fruit. 
The  latter  part  of  May  we  put  out  about  seventy  plants  of  the  Kittatinny,  the  remnant  of  last  Spring's 
sales.  The  plants  were  taken  up  the  previous  Fall  and  heeled  in  for  the  winter,  and  were  mere  culls. 
They  have  made  much  stronger  growth  than  any  other  sort  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  in  many  cases 
fruit  bearing  canes  have  pushed  out  from  the  old  stubs,  on  which  are  well  developed  specimens  of  fruit. 
We  have  had  under  trial  the  Lawton  and  Dorchester  for  some  years,  and  find  both  too  tender  for  profit, 
and  even  with  the  best  of  winter  protection  unsatisfactory  in  fruitfulness.  A  blackberry  that  will  do  as  well 
in  this  climate  as  the  Doolittle  raspberry,  will  be  hailed  as  a  great  desideratum  in  the  line  of  small  fruits; 
for  it  would  follow  the  Philadelphia  raspberry — thus  prolonging  the  season  of  small  fruits  through  the 
hottest  weather  of  our  hot  summers.  We  are  hopeful  of  the  Kittatinny  to  supplj  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  that  direction. 


Palms  on  San  Bernardino  Mountain. — The 
The  Angeles  Star  (Cal.)  says  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  a  species  of  native  palm  grows  luxu- 
riantly in  the  canons  on  the  eastern  slope  of  San 
Bernardino  mountain.  It  bears  a  small  black  fruit 
of  a  sweetish  taste,  which  is  highly  prized  by  the 
Indians  as  an  article  of  food.  The  fruit  grows  in  a 
single  cluster,  about  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket. 


Fruit  in  Washington  Territory.— The  Wil- 
lamette Farmer  says  many  orchards  are  being  set 
out  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley,  and  thinks  that  sec- 
tion destined  to  be  one  of  the  finest  fruit  growing 
sections  on  that  coast. 


J^"  Butterflies  have  been  found  flying  at  sea,  six 
hundred  miles  from  land. 
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Horticultural  Notes  from  Florida. 

F.n.    POMOLOGIST   AND   GARDENER  :        YoUl'   roild- 

ers  will  recollect  that  iu  the  June  number  for  1870, 
I  stated  that  "it  was  as  easy  to  raise  apples  in  Flor- 
ida as  to  raise  persimmons  in  North  Carolina."  I 
still  think  so.  The  Red  Astrachan  tree  on  the  Haw 
1  at  that  time  alluded  to,  is  now  four  years  old  from 
the  graft,  and  this  season  bore  nearly  five  hun- 
dred good  apples.  I  now  have  on  the  Haw  nearly 
every  well  known  variety  of  summer  apples.  But 
for  this  climate  I  prefer  the  Astrachan. 

The  Bartlett  pear  on  the  Haw  promises  to  do  as 
well  as  the  apple.  It  also  dses  well  here  on  the 
(luince.  I  gathered  some  last  month  that  were  very 
tine.  The  trees  on  which  they  grew  were  only  two 
years  old  from  the  graft.  Standard  pears  do  not 
promise  much. 

The  peach  is  at  home  here,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  advising  the  growing  of  it  extensively.  I 
have  nearly  3000  bearing  trees  three  years  old,  and 
from  which  I  commenced  shipping  fruit  on  the  8th 
of  May  last.  I  realized  on  the  first  sales  $1.00  per 
dozen. 

For  my  success  in  grape  growing  I  herewith  hand 
you  a  slip  cut  from  the  Land  Register,  published  in 
this  place. 

"The  readers  of  the  Register  will  remember 
that  in  the  May  No.  of  1870,  we  gave  an  account  of 
these  Nurseries.  As  we  drew  near  the  house  we 
could  not  hut  be  impressed  with  the  great  change 
in  the  vegetation  that  one  short  year  had  wrought. 
Tree  and  vine  and  shrub  had  attained  a  size  that 
seemed  marvellous. 

As  our  readers  know,  the  Colonel's  theory  is  that 
the  grape  requires  greater  protection  from  the  sun 
than  its  own  foliage  affords,  and  so  places  his  vines 
under  his  fruit  trees.  As  novel  as  the  theory  may 
appear,  the  results  seem,  in  some  respects  to  justify 
it.  The  bunches  were  large,  free  from  blemish  and 
very  tine  flavored. 

The  Colonel  has  all  the  usual  varieties,  together 
with  several  we  have  not  observed  elsewhere.  The 
Golden  Chasselas  and  Black  Hamburg  were  very 
fine.  Think  of  the  Black  Hamburg,  that  tender  pet 
of  Northern  conservatories,  growing  in  the  open 
air,  without  even  a  mosquito  netting  over  it  through 
the  winter,  and  hanging  with  fruit  nearly  ripe  the 
23d  of  June.  But  we  must  have  a  look  at  our  old 
friend  the  Scuppernong. 

Four  years  old  from  the  slip,  it  covers  now  a  lat- 
tice work  sixty-five  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide, 
and  running  up  at  one  end  nearly  thirty  feet ;  a 
mass  of  vine  almost  impenetrable  to  the  sun's  rays, 
and  tilled  with  fruit." 

We  were  never  so  hopeful  of  the  prospects  of 
Florida,  as  a  fruit  country,  as  we  are  to-day.  Here, 
upon  our  sandy  soil,  so  often  the  subject  of  ignorant 
and  unjust  aspersion,  we  find  growing,  without  pro- 


tection and  with  a  minimum  of  cultivation,  the 
most  delicate  varieties  of  that  peerless  fruit,  the 
grape,  and  yielding  to  the  grower,  within  a  time  of 
two  or  three  years,  a  rich  return  for  his  labor.  In 
no  other  land  upon  the  continent,  except  the  lower 
Pacific  coast,  can  such  results  be  obtained.  That  it 
has  not  been  done  before,  is  owing  to  causes  that 
need  not  be  explained.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
the  initiative  has  been  taken  and  the  first  results 
obtained  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  No 
man  in  Florida  is  so  poor  that  he  may  not  sit  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  What  the  future  may 
bring  forth  no  man  knows,  but  we  prophesy  that 
before  many  years,  the  vast  interests  of  the  grape 
growing  region  upon  the  Pacific  coast  will  find  a 
rival  in  our  own  favored  State." 

L.  A.  Hardy. 
Jackaoiiville,  Fla.,  July  3,  1871. 


The  AVood-roriniug  aud  Frnlt-prodnclng 

Forces.— Tbelr  Relation  to  tbe  Art 

of  Frnnlng. 

Hitherto,  in  the  pomological  world,  no  Newton 
has  appeared  to  weigh  and  balance  the  forces  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  nor  has  any  Keplar 
undertaken  to  interpret  and  reduce  to  writing  the 
laws  by  which  those  forces  are  governed.  But,  for 
all  this,  there  is  no  denj'ing  the  fact  that  in  fruit 
trees  (to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  vegetable 
world)  there  is  a  force  or  power  to  produce  wood, 
which  may,  by  artificial  means,  be  stimulated  to  in- 
creased vigor  or  enfeebled  even  to  debility. 

Indeed,  so  long  ago  as  1780,  fruit  and  even  forest 
trees  were  stimulated  to  increased  wood-formation 
by  the  operation  of  heading  back,  although  it  ap- 
pears the  operator  knew  so  little  of  the  law  which 
governs  the  action  of  this  wood-forming  force  as  to 
ascribe  his  success  to  the  covering  of  the  wounds 
made  in  pruning  with  a  thin  coat  of  cow  dung  and 
elaj',  instead  of  imputing  it  to  the  operation  itself 
This  fiict  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  pruning  we 
gather  from  the  report  of  the  operator  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Land  Revenue  in  Great  Britain, 
which  in  substance  states  "that  tlie  operator  by  cutting 
out  the  diseased  and  dead  wood,  (that  is,  by  heading 
back,)  had  succeeded  so  well  as  to  have  more 
fruit  in  two  and  three  years  than  a  tree  newly-plant- 
ed will  produce  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  years."  In 
more  modern  times,  every  author  on  pruning  rec- 
ognizes the  power  of  stimulating  to  increased  wood- 
growth,  by  heading  back  or  shortening  in,  and 
Downing,  among  the  first  of  authorities  iu  giving 
the  rationale  for  the  process  of  pruning  to  promote 
wood-growth,  furnishes  a  key  for  the  proper  time 
of  pruning  for  that  object.  He  says:  "If  we  as- 
sume that  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment  is  sup- 
plied by  the  roots  to  all  the  buds  and  branches  of  a 
tree,  then,  by  cutting  off  one-half  of  the  branches 
at  the  proper  season,  we  direct  the  whole  supply  of 
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nourishment  to  the  remaining  portion,  wliich  will 
consequently  grow  with  ncaly  double  their  former 
luxuriance." 

By  this  mode  of  reasoning — and  we  believe  it  is 
founded  on  truth — the  operator,  in  pruning  to  stim- 
ulate the  wood-producing  force,  must  perform  the 
the  process  at  some  moment  when  the  amount  of 
nourishment  supjilied  by  the  roots  for  all  the 
branches  and  buds  has  not  been  diminished  by  the 
action  of  the  buds  and  branches  to  be  amputated  ; 
that  is,  some  moment  after  the  sap  is  matured  in  au- 
tumn, and  before  the  buds  burst  in  spring,  govern- 
ing himself  in  each  case  as  to  time  by  the  ability  of 
the  tree  to  resist  the  action  of  inclemency.  That  is, 
upon  the  hardy  apple  and  grape  he  may  operate  at 
any  time  during  winter,  but  the  more  tender  peach 
and  cherry  will  be  less  likely  to  sutler  if  left  un- 
touched till  early  spring.  That  heading  back  in 
spring  stimulates  to  a  more  vigorous  growth  is  now 
become  an  axiom  in  tree  culture,  and  the  nursery- 
man, with  peach  trees  unsold,  cuts  them  back  to 
stumps  with  a  single  bud,  conscious  that  in  the  fall 
he  will  have  better  trees  than  those  not  cut  back. 

The  grape-grower  with  a  wiry  shoot  of  two  feet 
in  length  and  twenty  buds,  cuts  back  in  spring  to  a 
single  eye,  and  from  that  eye  grows  a  bearing  vine. 
The  hedge-grower,  anxious  to  form  a  base  to  his 
live  fence,  cuts  back  his  plants  in  spring,  and,  if  he 
deals  in  suitable  plants,  is  rewarded  by  fall  by  the 
possession  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  shoots  for  every 
one  cut  down,  each  new  shoot  larger  than  the  one 
it  stands  in  place  of 

In  explaining  the  rules  of  practice  which  ought 
to  govern  in  pruning  to  stimulate  the  fruit-produc- 
ing force,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  two  forces  are  antagonistic,  and  that  whatever 
strengthens  the  one  beyond  that  state  of  equilibri- 
um which  is  the  result  of  normal  health,  weakens 
at  the  same  time  the  opposite  or  antagonistic  force. 
Suppose  we  have  a  case  in  which  the  supply  of  food 
furnished  by  the  roots  is  more  than  a  normal  sup- 
ply for  all  the  buds  and  branches,  and  there  is  in 
consequence  a  continued  tendency  to  form  wood 
and  not  fruit  buds  ;  the  only  remedy  in  such  a  case 
is  to  diminish  the  amount  of  nourishment  supplied 
to  do  which  the  system  of  roots  must  be  made  smal- 
ler, and  limited  to  pasture  grounds  of  narrower  di- 
mensions. This  is  done  by  root-pruning,  a  process 
in  which  a  circular  trench  is  dug  around  the  tree 
some  twelve  inches  deep,  and  the  large  roots  cut  off 
at  a  distance  greater  or  smaller  from  the  body,  de- 
pendent upon  the  size  of  the  tree  and  its  luxuriance 
of  habit.  An  amputation  of  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  length  is  probably  in  most  cases  sufficient. 
Heading  back  and  shortening  in  are  not  the  only 
pruning  processes  that  tend  to  stimulate  vigorous 
growth. 

Fruit  spurs  are  all  at  the  expense  of  the  wood 


system,  and  the  removal  at  any  time  by  the  pruner 
of  those  in  excess,  or  of  small  branches  wliich  have 
ceased  t<i  make  annual  wood-shoots,  is  to  relieves  the 
the  wood-forming  system  from  un<lue  taxation.  Ex- 
cept this  slight  cutting,  we  are  of  opinion  that  no 
other  summmcr  pruning  can  be  indulged  with  the 
apple  and  pear,  except  the  removal  of  a  water 
sprout  or  cross  branch,  without  diminishing  the  or- 
der of  assimilation  and  lessening  the  amount  of 
nourishment  for  next  year's  growth,  which  is  the 
opposite  pruning  to  induce  wood-growth. 

In  practice,  also,  there  are  several  other  proces- 
ses which  the  operator  may  bring  to  bear  in  aid  of 
root-pruning  when  trees  too  vigorous  in  habit  are 
to  be  brought  int(j  bearing.  Pinching  the  young 
shoots,  so  as  to  bruise  the  points  and  prevent  fur- 
ther elongation,  is  one,  and  this  seems  to  paralyze 
wood-growth  and  tend  to  fruitfulncss.  So  also  does 
stripping  off  the  leaves  in  midsummer  after  the  an- 
nual buds  are  formed.  AVe  remember  once  to  have 
witnessed  an  occasion  where  excessive  rains  in  Au- 
gust caused  the  cherry  and  pear  trees  to  cast  their 
leaves,  and  that  among  them  were  spice  pear  trees 
headed  back,  which  were  covered  with  annual 
shoots  in  this  manner  stripped  of  their  leaves;  and 
we  remember  that  in  the  genial  weather  of  Septem- 
ber these  same  spice  pear  trees  seemed  to  undergo  a 
fall  growth,  throwing  out  a  small  tuft  of  leaves  at  the 
points  of  the  annual  branches,  the  wood  buds  along 
the  whole  branch  swelling  and  undergoing  a  con- 
version into  fruit-buds,  which  studded  the  branches 
with  pears  the  following  season,  giving  the  appear- 
ance a  good  deal  of  a  rope  of  onions.— Fastera  (Ey.) 
Ruralist. 


Cldb  Footed  Cabbages. — We  have  never  seen  a 
club  footed  cabbage  at  the  West.  On  the  old 
grounds  of  New  England  the  cabbage  grower  often 
experiences  serious  difficulty  from  this  cause.  As 
a  remedy,  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle  recommends  an 
application  to  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  of  the 
following :  "  One  gallon  of  fresh  soot  and  one 
pound  of  saltpeter  reduced  to  a  powder  and  mixed 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  tar.  The  root  of 
every  plant  is  dipped  in  this  mixture  before  plant- 
ing."   This  ]ilan  is  said  to  be  perfectly  efficacious. 


Fruit  in  Fern  Leaves. — In  England  and  France 
dried  fern  leaves  are  used  very  extensively  for 
packing  fresh  fruit,  grapes  especially ;  they  seeming 
to  possess,  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  property  of 
preserving  vegetable  and  even  animal  substances 
for  a  long  time. 


SAVINC4  Flower  Seeds. — The  seeds  of  such 
flowers  as  are  liable  to  be  scattered  and  lost  to  the 
raiser,  as  the  pansy  and  flox,  for  instance,  may  be 
kept  for  use  by  tying  a  bit  of  muslin  around  the 
seed-bud  before  it  ripens  and  opens. 
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Scrapine  Apple  Trees. 

Bt  J.  S.  Needham,  West  Peabody.  Mass. 

We  hardly  take  up  a  work  on  horticulture,  or 
even  an  agricultural  paper,  without  seeing  an  arti- 
cle advising  scraping  apple  trees. 

My  orchards  are  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
planted,  and  until  within  three  years  I  always 
scraped  the  bark  in  the  spring  or  midsummer.  Now 
for  the  results.  I  often  found  small  jiatches  of  bark, 
about  the  size  of  a  linger-nail,  discolored,  having 
the  appearance  of  being  sun-burnt ;  on  applying  a 
knife,  cutting  dry  and  hard,— dead  to  all  appear- 
ances. Now  my  trees  look  like  a  shagbark  hick- 
ory, all  the  old  bark  hanging  by  a  small  part  in  the 
middle  so  loosely  that  it  can  be  taken  ott"  by  the 
thumb  and  fingers  better  than  with  a  scraper. 
These  little  pieces  of  bark,  about  the  size  of  my 
hand,  act  as  a  perfect  sunshade  for  the  tender  new 
bark  underneath,  which  is  smooth,  thrifty,  of  a  pale 
brown  color,  with  no  more  indications  of  diseased 
portions  in  it,  than  is  found  in  the  bark  of  a  maiden 
tree  of  the  same  variety. 

I  have  never  allowed  grass  to  grow  under  my 
trees.  I  feed  them  well,  keep  the  soil  mellow,  shoe 
deep,  all  through  the  growing  season,  with  a  small 
harrow  made  for  the  purpose,  with  five  (of  Ford's) 
teeth,  that  will  not  catch  the  roots,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  the  driver  riding  on  a  seat  so  as  to  shun  the 
fate  of  Absalom  among  the  limbs,  the  horses  going 
at  a  quick  pace.  One  day  will  do  up  four  acres, 
going  both  ways,  leaving  the  soil,  if  dry,  light  and 
friable,  and  as  porous  as  granulated  sugar,  five  inches 

deep. 

A  horse  may  be  groomed  until  doomsday,  but  if 
he  does  not  have  good  food,  he  makes  a  sorry  figure, 
and  is  unable  to  work.  So  with  an  apple  tree ;  it 
may  be  scraped  and  washed,  but  if  it  don't  have 
food  and  culture,  it  soon  becomes  a  painted  sepul- 
chre, a  receptacle  of  the  labor  lost  trying  to  coa.x 
Nature  to  violate  her  great  immutable  law  of  com- 
pensation. 

Some  theorists  entertain  the  idea  that  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  apples 
are  deficient  in  the  soil  of  late  years.  Is  not  the  law 
of  compensation  violated?  If  we  draw  oflf  the 
yearly  crop,  can  we  replace  all  the  elements  in  the 
soil  by  manure,  unless  that  manure  is  made  of  that 
kind  of  material  ?  The  inquiry  has  often  been  sug- 
gested to  my  mind,  while  rambling  through  woods, 
where  no  cattle  roam,  why  is  it  that  those  apple 
trees  found  among  the  woods  are  such  constant 
bearers?  Is  it  because  all  the  fruit,  perishing, 
leaves  all  its  organic  and  inorganic  elements  to  pass 
into  the  soil  as  food,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  tree  to 
make  its  crop  ?  The  fairest  apples  I  grew  last 
year  were  on  a  tree  under  which  a  lot  of  cider 
apples  rotted  the  year  previous.  The  original  Fall 
Harvey  tree  sprang  up  and   grew  (in   this  town) 


within  six  feet  of  a  cider  mil! ;  it  yielded  yearly 
great  crops.  After  the  mill  was  removed  from  the 
building,  the  tree  commenced  to  fail,  and  is  now 
gone.  Had  the  elements  of  the  acids  anything  to  do 
for  these  trees,  or  were  they  accidental  circumstan- 
ces? 

I  have  a  lot  of  pomace  from  five  or  six  thousand 
bushels  of  apples,  that  I  shall  mulch  a  part  of  my 
orchard  with  next  June,  after  my  second  harrow- 
ing. As  a  manure  for  grass,  or  any  hoed  crops,  it  is 
worthless. 

This  matter  may  all  be  crotchet,  a  whim  of  my 
brain ;  but  I  am  going  to  give  it  a  good  trial,  and 
jjerhaps  may  report  the  results  to  you  some  future 
time. 

I  know  it  is  getting  out  of  the  old  rut,  but  the 
old  ruts  are  so  very  deep  there  is  no  prospect  of 
success  in  pulling  in  them.  When  the  hub  rubs  it 
is  time  to  look  at  your  ways.  I  have  fought  the  bat- 
tle, won  the  Irees,  and  good  ones  too ;  now  I  want 
the  fruits  of  the  Yictory.— Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Blight  and  Insect  Composition. 

Some  of  our  townsmen,  with  myself  paid  $50  for 
a  blight  composition,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  equal 
to  the  following.     My  mode  is  : 

24  ozs  of  Salt,  fine  or  coarse. 

5  ozs.  of  Copperas. 

3  ozs.  of  Blue  Vitriol. 

1.}4  ozs.  of  Saltpetre. 

1  or  1}>4  ozs.  of  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

1  lb  of  Babbit's  Concentrated  Lye. 

5  fts.  of  hard  soap,  or  1  gal.  soft  soap. 

Take  an  old  iron  pot,  and  put  in  the  salt,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  then  heat.  Pound  up 
the  Blue  Vitriol,  then  the  balance  of  the  compound; 
if  too  hard,  put  in  lard  or  harness  oil,  until  it  is 
thin  enough  to  brush  on  Clean  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  and  cut  out  the  borer;  have  a  small  brush 
something  like  a  marking  brush,  and  cover  the 
wound.  Then  take  the  body  and  limbs.  On  the 
largest  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs  I  use  a  very 
small  whitewash  brush,  4  to  to  5  inches  wide,  and 
not  very  thick.  This  will  make  the  varnish  regu- 
lar, and  kill  every  insect.  To  every  man  that  owns 
an  orchard,  it  is  invaluable.  I  have  some  3000 
pears  and  1000  to  2000  apples,  plums  and  peaches.— 
Cor.  Oardener's  Monthly. 


Cherby  Tree  Bark  Bursting.— The  cherry 
tree  is  naturally  a  rampant  grower,  and  is  stimula- 
ted by  a  soil  too  rich,  or  by  high  culture,  is  liable 
to  burst  its  bark  and  ooze  out  a  gummy  substance, 
from  the  efl'ect  of  which  the  tree  must  perish  sooner 
or  later.  In  the  growing  ot  cherry  trees  in  a  light 
loose  soil,  the  less  it  is  stirred  the  better — nothing 
more  than  surface  scratching  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  and  the  surface  loose. 
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Work  for  the  mouth. 

The  work  for  this  month  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  July.  Budding  should  be  attended  to  with- 
out delay.  The  amateur  and  farmer  with  bitt  few 
buds,  comparatively,  to  set,  should  choose  cloudy 
days  to  do  the  work.  Not  so  with  the  nurseryman, 
he  cannot  choose  his  days,  his  superior  skill  must 
atone  for  the  unfavorable  days,  which  of  necessity  he 
must  devote  to  this  purpose. 

For  buds,  choose  thrifty  shoots,  upon  which  the 
terminal  buds  are  formed,  using  the  middle  buds, 
rejecting  those  at  the  base  and  top.  Examine  the 
buds  set  last  month ;  remove  bandages  from  such  as 
have  become  united  and  re-work  such  as  have 
failed. 

Keep  potatoes  and  all  other  root  crops  free  of 
weeds.  All  root  crops  should  be  well  worked  this 
month.  Nothing  adds  .so  much  to  the  growth  of 
vegetables  as  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  this 
month.  Potatoes  should  not  be  worked  so  deep  as 
to  disturb  the  roots,  but  the  surface  should  be  kept 
light  and  loose.  Cabbages  cannot  be  worked  too 
much  if  we  would  have  good  heads. 

Earth  up  Celery,  sow  Endive.  Extra  early  peas 
sown  early  this  montii  will  afford  good  eating.  The 
Black  Spanish  and  Rose  colored  radishes  may  still 
be  sown. 

Save  garden  and  flower  seeds  as  tliey  ripen.  Do 
not  let  them  stand  till  dead  ripe.  Better  cut  the 
plait  when  seed  is  tairly  out  of  the  doe  state. 
Gather  hcrlis,  dry  in  the  shade  till  fairly  cured  and 
then  pack  them  in  tight  paper — each  package 
labeled  so  as  to  readily  put  the  hand  on  any  one 
sort  when  wanted. 

Keep  the  strawberry  bed  free  from  weeds  by  pul- 
ling or  very  shallow  hoeing — taking  care  not  to  dis- 
turb the  newly  set  runners. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  insect  tribes.  This  of  all  oth- 
ers is  the  mouth  for  the  Fall  Web  worm.  Turn  to 
the  entomological  department  and  read  of  it  and 
then  go  out  and  look  for  it  among  your  orchard 
trees;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  get  those  nice 
vegetables  and  fruits  ready  for  the  State  and  County 
fairs. 


The  Vegetable  Garden.— Laying  Out. 

By  W.  H.  W.,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardenkk:— It  is  always 
advisable  to  have  a  plan  to  work  by,  and  to  make 
this  plan  in  advance  at  leisure  often  saves  time,  and 
allows  of  a  more  perfected  and  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  whole  garden.  Our  advice  then  is,  after  de- 
ciding upon  the  garden  spot  make  a  plan  of  it,  and 
lay  it  out,  arranging  for  all  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  plants,  as  also  all  to  be  grown  on  every 
part,  just  the  amount  of  each  variety,  proportion- 
ing according  to  the  size  of  the  garden,  and  the  de- 
sired quantity  of  each  variety. 

The  vegetable  garden  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  vegetables  exclusively,  but  with 
most  something  else  will  generally  be  introduced  in 
some  [part,  but  fruit  ought  to  have  a  separate  place 
hwere  it  can  have  special  culture  and  care ;  yet  often 
currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  etc., 
may  be  appropriately  included  under  the  same  en- 
closure, without  at  all  interfering  with  each  other ; 
but  no  tree  fruits  should  be  tolerated,  as  the  trees 
cause  shade  and  rob  the  vegetables,  etc.,  of  their 
just  dues ;  and  for  the  full  developement  of  vegeta- 
bles free  sun  light  is  essential. 

The  most  desirable  shape  for  a  garden  embracing 
one  half  to  an  acre,  is  a  paralellogram,  or  oblong 
square,  twice  as  long  as  wide  ;  longest  way  east  and 
west,  thus  giving  the  ground  and  crops  the  largest 
amount  of  sun,  and  a  long  warm  border  furnished 
under  the  north  fence ;  a  long  cool  border  under  the 
south  fence;  and  by  this  shape  a  further  advantage 
is  derived  in  having  a  larger  portion  of  the  whole 
sheltered,  during  winter  and  spring  from  c«ld  and 
bleak  winds. 

A  permanent  walk  through  the  center  should  be 
made,  fijur  to  six  feet  wide,  and  temporary  cross 
walks  wherever  squares,  beds,  etc.,  are  introduced. 
These  may  be  about  three  feet  wide.  In  a  large 
g;(rdeu  it  is  advisable  to  plant  in  rows,  so  as  to  cul- 
tivate with  tlie  horse  as  much  as  possible  ;  this  re- 
quires larger  plats  of  ground  for  the  corn,  potatoes, 
vines,  etc.  In  making  the  paths  do  not  dig  out 
at  all,  but  stretch  the  line  on  either  side,  roll  and 
tread  the  paths  hard  and  solid,  giving  a  slight  round- 
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ing  to  the  center  to  shed  water.  Beds  for  aspara- 
gus, rhubarb,  and  other  perennial  plants,  should  be 
in  some  quarter  where  they  can  remain  permanent- 
ly, and  have  their  rows  run  north  and  south  ;  and 
wherever  convenient,  rows  of  corn,  potatoes,  etc., 
should  run  in  the  same  direction ;  but  in  beds  of 
smaller  growing  plants,  the  direction  the  rows  run 
is  not  so  essential. 

To  the  art  of  laying  out  we  need  the  aid  of  a  reel 
and  line,  measuring  rod,  hoe,  rake,  roll,  spade  and 
wheelbarrow.  Where  we  wish  to  grow  different 
varieties  of  corn,  squash,  and  other  like  plants, 
where  the  fruit,  etc.,  is  liable  to  mix,  they  should 
have  separate  plats,  as  fiir  distant  as  possible.  In 
laying  out  plan  so  as  to  give  the  more  tender 
plants,  as  well  as  those  desired  for  earliest  maturity 
the  most  protected  and  warmest  portion  of  the  gar- 
den and  soil.  As  every  garden  spot  and  location 
must  have  a  special  plan  according  to  various 
requirements,  the  most  we  can  do  here  is  to  deal  in 
generalities  to  be  applied  according  to  the  best 
judgment  of  each  operator ;  could  we  know  just 
the  aspect,  capabilities,  etc.,  of  every  garden  spot, 
and  the  plants  the  proprietor  desired  to  grow,  then 
we  could  give  special  directions.  While  taste  and 
good  judgment  are  to  be  recommended  in  laying 
out  a  vegetable  garden,  ornamentation  is  not  actu- 
ally required,  except  so  far  as  may  be  for  greatest 
convenience  in  cultivation,  etc.  Yet,  who  is  there 
but  would  rather  see  some  simple,  tasty  ornamenta- 
tion even  in  a  vegetable  garden,  which  may  be 
done  at  no  greater  expense  than  the  plainest  work 


Arranging  Cut  Flonrers  and  Keeping  Fresh. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  arranging 
cut  flowers  is  the  vase. 

If  it  is  scarlet,  blue,  or  many  colored,  it  must  nec- 
essarily conflict  with  some  hue  in  your  boquet. 
Choose  rather  pure  white,  green,  or  transparent 
glass,  which  allows  the  delicate  stems  to  be  seen. 
Brown  Swiss-wood,  silver,  bronze,  or  yellow  straw 
conflict  with  nothing.  The  vase  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  what  it  holds. 

A  bowl  for  roses.  Tall-spreading  vases  for  gladi- 
olus, fern,  white  lillies,  and  the  like.  Cups  for  vio- 
lets and  tiny  wood  flowers.  A  flower-lover  will  in 
time  collect  shapes  and  sizes  to  suit  each  group. 

Colors  should  be  blended  together  with  neutral 
tints,  of  which  there  are  an  abundance — whites, 
grays,  purples,  tender  greens — and  which  harmon- 
ize the  pinks,  crimsons,  and  brilliant  reds  into  soft 
unison. 

Certain  flowers  assort  well  only  in  families,  and 
are  spoiled  by  mixing.  Of  these  are  balsams,  holly- 
hocks, and  sweet  peas,  whose  tender  liquid  hues  are 
as  those  of  drifting  sunset  clouds.  Others  may  be 
massed  with  good  effect.  In  arranging  a  large  bas- 
ket or  vase  it  is  well  to  mentally  divide  it  into  small 


groups,  making  each  group  perfectly  harmonious 
with  itself,  and  blending  the  whole  with  green  and 
delicate  colors.  And,  above  all,  avoid  stiffness. 
Let  a  bright  tendril  or  spray  of  vine  spring  forth 
here  and  there,  and  wander  over  and  around  the 
vase  as  it  will. 

The  water  should  be  warm  for  a  winter  vase — 
cool,  but  not  iced,  for  a  summer  one.  A  little  salt 
or  a  bit  of  charcoal  should  be  added  in  hot  weather, 
to  obviate  vegetable  decay,  and  the  vase  filled  anew 
each  morning.  With  these  precautions  your  flow- 
ers, if  set  beside  an  open  window  at  night,  will 
keep  their  freshness  for  many  hours  even  in  July, 
and  reward  by  their  beautiful  presence  the  hand 
which  arranged  and  tended  them.^Scribner. 


Concentrated  Vegetables. 

The  general  attention  that  has  of  late  years  been 
paid  to  the  preservation  and  concentrati'm  of  arti- 
cles of  food,  continues  to  issue  in  new  and  occasion- 
ally valuable  processes  ;  though  many  of  those  put 
forth  turn  out  on  trial  to  be  either  wholly  useless, 
or  quite  impracticable  save  in  the  hands  of  such  as 
have  been  specially  trained  to  their  management. 
In  which  category  the  following  process  for  the 
concentration  of  vegetables  is  destined  to  fall  has 
yet  to  be  determined.  The  aim  is  to  put  the  solid 
portions  of  vegetables  in  such  a  shape  that  they  may 
be  readily  preserved,  and  easily  prepared  for  use 
when  wanted,  at  the  same  time  reducing  their  bulk 
and  preserving  their  flavor. 

The  way  this  is  attempted  in  the  case  of  potatoes 
will  serve  for  illustration  :  After  being  thoroughly 
washed,  the  potatoes  are  boiled  until  done  and  their 
skins  removed.  The  potato  is  then  divided  into  fine 
vermicular  particles  by  mechanical  means,  and 
while  in  this  state  the  water  is  driven  off  by  expo- 
sure to  heat.  The  material  is  left  in  a  condition 
much  resembling  rice,  and  in  this  shape  it  may  be 
ground  to  flour  if  desired. 

The  extract  of  potatoes  prepared  in  this  way  can 
be  used  for  making  soups  and  other  dishes ;  and  by 
adding  boiling  water,  a  dish  in  every  way  resem- 
bling mashed  potatoes,  cooked  directly  from  pota- 
toes in  the  ordinary  manner,  is  obtained,  but,  it  is 
said,  of  superior  flavor  and  quality. — Qalaxy. 


Death  from  Mulberries. — Five  persons  have 
recently  been  found  dead  in  Mississippi  under  mul- 
berry trees.  Death  in  all  these  cases  has  been  at- 
tributed to  eating  mulberries  which  have  been 
impregnated  by  locusts.  In  the  stomach  of  one  col- 
ored boy,  says  the  Woodville  Republican,  was  found 
a  quantity  of  mulberry  seeds  and  the  locust  eggs. 
Two  children  in  Wilkinson  county  are  also  report- 
ed to  have  died  from  eating  plums  similarly  impreg- 
nated. 
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Dr.  S.  H.  Eridelbauob,  Editor,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Tine    Fall    'Web-'Worm.— Hypbantrla    Textor— 
Harris. 

Ed.  PoMoiiOGisT  AND  (jrARDENEK : — I  enclose  a 
curraut  leal' and  inotb  that  was  ai)parently  in  the 
act  of  laying  when  captured.  A  few  day.s  since  I 
found  similar  eggs  on  an  apple  leaf. 

D.  M.  DiMMICK. 

OiMwa,  Iowa. 

Remarks. — This  lepidopterious  insect  is  one  of 
three  which  are  all  taken  for  the  Tent  Caterpillar 
of  the  orchard,  viz.:  The  Tent  Caterpillar  of  the 
oichavd,  {C'lmucanpa  A-mericana);  the  Tent  Cater- 
pillar of  the  Forest,  (Clisiocumpa  tiylvatica) ;  and 
the  Fall  Web-Worm,  (Ilypliantna  Textor)  all  of 
which  spin  thread  and  form  web  from  the  time 
they  are  hatched  until  they  are  ready  to  pass  into 
the  third  insect  condition,  the  pupa  state  ;  but  their 
habits  in  this  particular  are  different.  The  C. 
Americana,  spins  its  tent  in  the  forks  of  limbs  of 
trees,  and  leaves  its  tent  to  travel  over  the  trees  for 
food,  the  leaves.  The  C  Syhatica  spins  its  teut  on 
the  sides  of  large  limbs  and  the  body  of  trees,  and 
leaves  the  tent  in  quest  of  food,  while  the  subject 
of  our  present  article  spins  its  tent  around  the 
leaves  upon  which  it  feeds,  in  the  forks  of  terminal 
limbs  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  never  gets  outside  of 
its  nest  until  it  is  full  grown  and  travels  to  find  a 
favorable  place  to  pass  through  the  pupa  state  in. 
Another  marked  ditterence  is  that  both  of  the  disio- 
campiu  hatch  from  eggs  deposited  in  bands  around 
the  small  twigs  in  Juue  and  July  where  they  remain 
through  winter  until  the  following  spring.  The 
Eypluxntria  Texto7-  hatches  from  eggs  deposited  the 
last  of  June  and  first  of  July  on  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  shrubs  where  they  do  not  winter  in  the  egg 
condition,  but  soon  become  living  larvs  and  com- 
plete that  part  of  their  existence  and  pass  into  the 
pupa  state,  in  which  state  of  rest  they  pass  the  win- 
ter. Another  difference  is  the  C.  Americana  and 
0.  SyCcatica,  in  their  perfect  state  are  reddish-brown 
moths,  (with  markings  to  distinguish  them  apart,) 
while  the  Hyphantria  Textor  is  a  white  moth. 

In  the  illustration.?,  a.  is  a  drawing  of  the  moth 
you  sent,  and  her  nest  of  eggs,  natural  life  size,  this 
engraving  being  made  from  a  photograph  taken 
from  the  leaf  and  insect  jou  sent  on  the  28th  of 
June,  on  the  30th  day  of  the  same  month.  The 
nest  of  eggs  has  the  appeaiance  of  white  down — 
like  very  short  cotton — glued  to  the  leaf  through 
which,  here  and  there,  protrudes  an  egg  shining 
like  greenish  yellow  bubbles  of  water,  of  the  size 
shown  by  the  white  dots  in  the  egg  nest  at  d. 


During  Julj'  and  August,  in  our  latitude,  these 
eggs  begin  to  hatch  and  the  young  worms  (larva") 
(rom  the  time  they  move  until  full  grown,  spin  a 
thread  forming  a  web  on  the  terminal  branch  of  the 
twig  where  the  eggs  were,  and  are  usually  deposit- 
ed on  the  favorite  leaf  by  the  parent  in.sect.  At 
first  the  web  only  covers  one  leaf,  l)Ut  as  the  pulpy 
portions  of  the  leaf  fails  to  furnish  their  voracious 
appetites  they  extend  their  area  and  take  more  in 
until  they  are  full  grown,  never  traveling  out  for 
food.  "  When  young,  the  worms  are  pale-yellow 
with  the  hairs  quite  sparse  and  with  two  rows  of 
black  marks  along  the  body  and  a  black  head. 
When  full  grown  they  generally  appear  pale-yel- 
lowish greenish  with  a  broad  dusky  stripe  along  the 
back  and  a  yellow  stripe  along  the  sides,  and  they 
are  covered  with  whitLsh  hairs  which  spring  from 
the  black  and  orange-yellow  warts." — Riley.  When 
full  grown  the  worms  are  about  one  and  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  long,  a  good  idea  of  which  is  given  at  c. 
As  this  insect  is  so  variable  in  its  food,  the  depth  of 
colorii  g  and  markings  is  also  variable.  It  feeds  on 
almost  all  kinds  of  trees  and  vines  only  sparing 
evergreens,  AilanthiLS,  Sumachs,  and  grape  vines. 

Before  cold  weather  comes  the  larvae  is  full  grown, 
and  seeks  shelter,  either  in  crevices  of  bark  or  simi- 
lar sheltered  places  above  ground,  (Harris  and 
Fitch,)  or  bury  them.selves  just  under  the  ground, 
(Riley,)and  form  their  cocoons  and  pass  into  chrys- 
alis d.  "  of  a  very  dark  brown  color,  glaborous  and 
polished  and  faintly  punctured,  and  is  cluiracterized 
by  a  swelling  or  bulging  about  the  middle." — Riley. 
In  which  condition  it  quietly  .spends  the  winter. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  white, 
very  slightly  fulvous  .shaded  moth  emerges;  "it  has 
immaculate  wings,  but  the  front  thighs  are  tawny- 
yellow  and  the  feet  blackish ;  in  some,  the  tawny 
thighs  have  a  large  black  spot,  while  the  shanks  on 
the  upper  .surface  are  rufous;  in  many  all  the 
thighs  are  tawny-yeliow,  while  in  others  they  have 
scarcelj'  any  color." — Riley.     Sec  fig.  1,  at  d. 

At  the  south  this  insect  is  probably  two-brooded, 
but  with  us  it  is  only  single  brooded. 

As  these  worms  never  leave  their  webs  until  full 
grown,  the  best  means  of  destroying  them  is  to  cut 
off  the  twigs  as  soon  as  the  webs  betray  them,  and 
burn  all  up. 
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totes  on  mtt 


stopping  Swarms  of  Bees. 

Bt  S.  J.  Parker,  M.  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  PoMOT-oaisT  and  Gabdener  :  I  never  had 
but  one  swarm  of  bees  to  stop  in  the  fifteen  years  I 
have  kept  bees.  I  never  lost  a  swarm  by  its  coming 
out  of  a  hive  after  liiving  and  going  off;  and  I  owe  it 
to  the  fact  that  I  use  no  molasses,  saleratus,  salt  or 
other  dirty  tMim  '"  my  hives.  I  do  not  allow  any 
noise,  nor  confusion  of  any  kind,  as  tin  horns,  bells, 
looking-gla.sses  to  imitate  lightning  flashes,  throw- 
ing of  dirt,  or  stones,  or  other  nonitense  when  a 
swarm  comes  out.  My  silly  neighbors  often  drive, 
by  tin  pans,  dirty  daubed  hives,  horns,  bell  ringing, 
and  all  that  little  boys'  play  work,  away  or  to  my 
grounds ;  but  I  order  it  stopped,  and  more  than 
one  swarm  has  been  driven  to  my  grounds  to  alight 
by  these  absurd  things.  Talk  of  frightening  a 
swarm  of  bees!  in  this  enlightened  age!  Why 
don't  you  frighten  Lake  Michigan  or  the  Mississ- 
ippi River,  or  a  thunder  shower  by  stones,  dirt  and 
tin  horns?  No  ;  keep  still,  that  is  the  best  way  to 
control  a  swarm  of  bees.  I  have  from  ten  to  thirty 
swarms  a  year.  Not  one  has  ever  gone  off  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  hive  it  came,  out  of  before  it  lit.  The  old 
coots,  that  drum  tin  pans  and  blow  horns  and  all 
that,  can't  saj'  as  much.  They  chase  with  their 
unwise  din  bees  all  over  their  own  and  neighbors' 
lots  often. 

Next,  I  give  ordg  dean  hives,  kept  in  a  elean  dry 
garret  of  my  house,  to  a  swarm.  No  mouldy,  dirty, 
damp,  old  clatter-trap  hive,  made  as  nasty  and  re- 
■pvlsive  as  can  be  to  the  bees  by  salt,  molasses,  stink- 
ing (to  the  bees)  mint,  whiskey,  (a  deadly  poison  to 
a  bee),  or  other,  to  the  bees,  nanseoiis  disagreeable 
things.  Hence  a  swarm,  with  me,  once  in  a  hive, 
always  stays,  with  only  one  variation.  In  fifteen 
years  not  a  swarm  ever  has  left  my  hive,  except 
two.  First,  the  Queen  got  under  a  stick  used  to 
hold  the  hive  up  and  was  killed.  The  swann  was 
restless  at  sundown  and  dark,  making  a  moaning 
noise.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  they  came 
out,  and  went  back  to  their  old  hive,  where  I  found 
the  dead  Queen  under  the  stick.  So  they  left  not 
because  of  any  go  off  to  the  swarm,  but  because 
they  could  not  survive  without  a  Queen.  Second, 
a  swarm  was  hived  by  me  last  year.  They  left  the 
hive  at  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  and  went 
back  in  the  old  hive,  and  I  found  three  dead 
•gueens,  probably  all  stung  to  death  by  each  other, 
in  their  fight  for  the  queenship  of  the  hive.  So  I 
say,  no  man  need  loose  a  swarm,  or  have  a  fear  of 
the  loss  of  one  by  their  going  off".  IJe  is  to  blame  if 
he  loses  one  in  a  hundred  swarms. 

Next,  IharuUe  my  bees  ruddy  when  hiveing  them.    I 


am  as  still  as  a  mouse  until  they  light,  then  I  take 
my  stillness  oflf— yet,  I  do  nothing  intentionally 
that  shall  endanger  a  queen's  life.  How,  then,  am 
Ir!(*;to  them?  First,  I  do  not  put  them  gently 
into  a  hive  turned  upwards,  because  then  they 
might  not  get  t!ie  idea  they  had  left  their  lighting 
place.  No ;  I  put  the  hive  on  two  sticks,  a  little 
ways  off^a  foot  or  two — and  shake  them  down  on 
a  flat  space  in  front  of  the  hive,  a  little  roughly  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  every  bee  know  tliat  tJu-y  are  off 
of  tfieir  lighting  place.  If  they  do  not  begin  at  once 
to  go  in  buzzin^g,  I  take  a  flat  shingle,  dust  pan  or 
dipper,  or  flat  stick  and  gently  take  up  a  pint  or  so 
of  them,  and  shake  them  quite  hard  down  by  the 
entrance  to  the  hive,  so  that  they  shall  see  it.  If 
half  of  the  .swarm  go  in,  and  the  rest  are  slow  about 
going  in,  why,  I  tell  them  to  hurry  up,  that's  all,  by 
sprinkling  a  little  water  on  them,  or  by  taking  up  a 
pint  more,  and  shaking  them  all  over  those  that  are 
quiet.  If  they  crawl  up  the  sides  of  the  hive,  or  on 
top  of  it,  I  am  not  as  gentle  in  sweeping  them  ofi"  as 
I  might  be.  When  I  first  began  thi.s,  I  often  got 
stung,  but  I  work  it  so  as  to  hurry  up  the  bees  and 
do  not  get  a  sting.  Much  lies  in  the  way  this  is 
done,  and  the  immovable  nerves  one  learns  to 
have  by  practice  with  bees. 

Again,  I  take  my  hived  swarm,  in  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  their  permanent  stand,  that  is  in  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  after  I  shake  them  ofl'  of  their  light- 
ing place.  Sometimes  this  cannot  be  done  so  soon 
— but  do  not  let  them  stay  over  a  lialf  hour  off  of  their 
permanent  -itand.  If  any  bees  are  in  any  quantity 
on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  [  brush  them  oft"  on  the 
ground  uliout  their  permanent  stand.  They  have 
no  business  out  of  the  hive,  and  I  let  them  know  it. 
I  also  immediately  take  the  hiving  cloth  away,  or  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  shake  any  bees  on  it,  ou  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  new  hive,  and  adjust  the 
hive  entrances  as  they  are  always  to  be.  Lastly,  I 
never  allow  the  least  sunshine  on  the  hive  for  twen- 
ty-four  hours  before  hiving  bees,  or  for  three  days 
after  they  are  hived.  Then  I  let  the  sun  shine  on 
day  by  day  a  little,  until  all  that  naturally  falls  on 
the  spot,  strikes  the  hive. 

Now  I  would  not  thank  any  man,  unless  lie  his 
better  reasons  than  /,  for  any  better  or  surer  way  to 
hive  bees.  You  sec,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have  put  a 
good  deal  of  good  natured  snap  in  this  article.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  stopped  this  gold  pen,  that  has  a 
pretty  sharp  irridium  point  on  it;  and  has  stung 
many  a  man  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  off,  as 
well  as  caused  tens  of  thousands  to  be  pleased.  I 
have  stopped  it  tor  a  few  minutes  now  and  then,  to 
get  as  irritable  word  as  I  could  think  of  For  I  am 
so  tired  of  these  writers  on  bees,  that  Vant  a  good 
"braying  in  a  mortar"  that  their  "  folly  may  depart 
from  them,"  that  I  have  let  my  gold  pen  loose  in 
this  article,  while  I   have  been   laughing   at  these 
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stupid,  "  never  able  to  learn  or  come  to  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,"  bee  men.  Oh!  Dear!  what  tire- 
some dummies  they  are  I  Thej'  want  sound  spank- 
ing, like  naughty  little  boys  !  Swarms  go  offv  Shoo ! 
Swarms  leave  their  hives?  Bah!  Molasses,  tin 
pans,  dirt,  looking-glass  flashes?  Scat!  Go  on  the 
ne.xt  ten  years,  ye  elap-lrap  cliin!  Let  all  the 
world  learn  something,  except  yoii ; — dear  weak 
minded  cripples!!  Yet  while  I  thus  giggle  and 
laugh,  in  the  merriest  fun,  let  me  soberly  say  that 
of  all  men  who  keep  bees  well,  and  who  perfectly 
understand  bee.s,  are  jour  intelligent  western  men. 
What  you  western  men  don't  know  in  bees,  in 
bouse  building,  and  in  making  the  prairie  blos,som 
as  the  rose,  is  not  worth  knowing.  It  is  the  stupid- 
ity of  eastern  traditions,  as  they  corrupt  the  high- 
toned  noble  western  mind,  that  I  ridicule. 


HoTT  to  Introduce  Italian  Queens. 

S.  W.  Cole,  Andrew  Chappel,  Tenn.,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Prarti'r/d  ■Fariiitu;  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  managing  Italian  Queens: 

"Since  the  introduction  of  Italiau  bee.s,  there  has 
been  a  great  many  ways  devised  to  introduce  Ital- 
ian queens  into  colonies  of  black  bees.  We  have 
tried  almost  every  plan  and  have  generally  been 
successful,  but  have  sometimes  failed  and  have  lost 
valuable  queens.  The  plan  which  we  generally 
follow  is  this  :  Make  a  queen  cage  bj'  taking  a  piece 
of  wire  cloth  about  four  inche.s  square — having 
about  sixteen  meshes  to  the  square  inch — and  roll 
it  around  a  round  stick,  about  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, fastening  one  end  by  hammering  the  edge  of 
the  wire  cloth  together.  The  black  queen  is  now 
removed  from  the  hive  and  her  head  pinched  off, 
and  the  Italian  is  placed  in  the  cage  and  then  the 
end  of  the  cage  is  securely  stopped  with  cork  or  a 
hard  piece  of  wax.  It  is  now  put  between  two 
ranges  of  comb  containing  brood,  .so  that  the  bees 
will  cluster  on  the  cage  and  keep  the  queen  warm, 
and  is  so  placed  thikt  when  the  combs  are  pressed 
up  against  the  cage,  the  queen  can  have  access  to 
unsealed  honey,  so  that  .she  can  help  herself  if  the 
bees  do  not  feed  her.  It  is  best  to  flatten  the  cage 
a  little  so  that  it  will  fit  better  between  the  combs, 
but  be  careful  to  have  the  cage  large  enough  to 
allow  the  queen  ample  room  to  turn  about  freely. 
After  waiting  forty-eight  hours  the  queen  cage  is 
taken  out,  the  piece  of  wax  or  cork  taken  from  one 
and  a  piece  of  news  paper — single  thickness — 
is  dampened  and  tied  over  the  open  end  and  is 
returned  to  the  same  place  in  the  hive  as  before, 
and  the  bees  will  soon  liberate  her  by  biting  away 
the  paper.  In  about  a  week  open  all  the  queen 
cells  which  may  have  been  started  while  the  queen 
was  caged.  Later  in  the  season  it  would  be  best  to 
keep  the  queen  cage  longer,  and  to  be  certain  of 
success  with  a  valuable  quaen,  we  should  keep  her 
caged  in  the  hive  at  one  least  week,  cutting  nut  all 
queen  cells  before  releasing  her,  iind  to  lie  .sure  of 
this,  the  bees  should  be  shaken  off  from  the  combs 
for  fear  of  overlooking  some.  If  any  cells  were 
alloived  to  remain  and  the  young  [[ueens  hatch  out, 
the  introduced  queen  would  be  sure  to  be  killed. 
By  following  this  plan  carefully  there  would  be  but 
little  cause  for  failure. 


Sotes  atitr  ^Itanittjgs. 


Death  of  a  Prominent  Hortlcniturlat. 

We  are  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  I. 
Gould,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  as  we  do  from  the 
following  obituary  in  the  We/iiern  Farmer.  We  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Gould's  personal  acquaint- 
ance, but  from  years  of  social  and  business  corres- 
pondence, we  had  formed  a  high  estimation  of  him, 
both  as  a  gentleman  and  a  horticulturist : 

"  Ingraham  Gould,  one  of  the  be.st  known  of  Wis- 
consin nurserymen,  died  at  his  residence  at  Beaver 
Dam,  on  Sunday,  July  IGth,  after  a  painful  illnes.s, 
in  his  (list  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Maine,  but 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853,  with  a  small  stock  of 
trees  and  shrubbery.  In  1855  he  began  his  nursery 
operations,  which  continued  to  expand  until,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  owned  70  acres,  and  had  30 
acres  leased,  all  occupied  with  his  nursery  and  or- 
chards. Mr.  Gould  was  a  man  of  much  energy,  and 
seemed  very  much  interested  in  his  business  and 
the  pro.sperity  of  Beave  Dam.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  AVisconsin  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety." 

»  »   * ■ 

Northweatem   Horticultural   Society, 

Ed.  PomoIjOGist  and  Gardener  : — In  the  inter- 
ests of  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  some  of  the  friends 
of  Horticulture  met  at  Freeport,  111.,  July  6th  and 
formed  a  society  for  the  advmcement  of  Horticul- 
tural knowledge,  to  be  called  the  NorthiDtstern  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  whose  special  mission  will  be  to 
develope  a  knowledge  of  the  hardier  and  more 
reliable  fruits,  trees  and  flowers.  The  officers,  (tem- 
porary), are  L.  K.  Scofield, Freeport, III.,  President; 
O.  S.  Willey,  Madison,  Wi.s.,  First  Vice-President.s; 
D.  W.  Adam.s,  Waukon,  Iowa,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  Col.  J.  F.  Stephens,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
rnird  Vice-President ;  Arthur  Brj'ant,  Jr.,  Prince- 
ton, III.,  Fourth  Vice  President;  H.  A.  McAfee, 
Madison,  Wis.,  Secretary ;  S.  W.  Woodward,  Mar- 
engo, 111.,  Treasurer.  A  fair  this  fall,  and  a  winter 
meeting  to  full}'  organize  are  in  contemplation. 
H.  H.  McAfee,  Sec'y. 

Miulison,  Wis.,  July  11,  1871. 


David  Thompsou's  (}rapea, 


Ed.  Pomoi,oc4ist  and  Gardener  :  —  Please  re- 
mind your  readers,  that  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
publication  of  your  August  number,  all  western 
grape  men,  coming  East,  should  go  to  Troy,  N.  Y., 
cross  the  bridge  there,  and  in  fifteen  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Troj'  Depots,  reach  Mr.  Thompson's  vine- 
yard, or  rather  garden,  and  see  his  new  grapes.  I 
repeat,  David  Thompson's  grapes.  Green  Island, 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  Troy,  N.  Y.  depots. 
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From  August  15th  to  Nov.  1st,  is  the  time  to  see 
them.  No  man  can  be  silly  enough  to  despise 
them.  No  man  should  overpraise  then^  Then  the 
Wm.  Carpenter,  Farmers'  Club,  General  Grant,  El- 
eanor, Ketchum,  and  others  growing  in  my  own 
garden,  or  that  of  those  interested  -with  me  in 
them  here.  No  mildew  or  disease  in  this  weather 
of  all  others  so  damp,  hot  by  spells,  and  cool  also  at 
times.  The  wine  they  make  is  the  rich  south  of 
Europe  flavor,  not  the  light,  acid,  German  wine. 
You  Western  men  at  least  ought  to  trj'  them.  You 
know  Western  Man  means  one  who  knows  all  we 
do  at  the  East,  and  has  ten  times  our  go-ahead-a 
itlve-ness. 

8.  J.  Parkek,  m.  d. 
ItUea,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  In   Nortli-EaBtern  Iowa. 

Ed.  PoMOi.oaisT  and  Gardener  :— I  can  safely 
say  it  is  our  year  for  fruit.  Strawberries  were  a 
fair  crop  ;  Raspberries  enormous  so  as  to  be  a  drug 
in  the  market;  Currants  are  left  hanging  on  the 
bushes  by  the  bushel,  as  they  cannot  be  given  away, 
such  is  their  abundance  ;  Blackberries  bending  to 
the  ground  and  just  commencing  to  ripen ;  Cherries 
a  medium  crop.  Every  tree  by  the  name  of  pear  is 
loaded  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  many  cannot 
sustain  their  weight.  Apples  bloomed  more  pro- 
fusely than  ever  before  and  promised  a  most  re- 
markable crop,  but  while  in  bloom  and  for  some 
days  after,  the  weather  was  excessively  hot,  dry  and 
windy,  and  but  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  tlie  bloom 
set  and  the  prospect  looked  gloomy ;  but  what  did 
set  has  held  ou  wonderfully  and  we  will  have  above 
an  average  crop.  Some  sorts  are  very  full,  loaded 
down.  Among  them  are  Red  June,  Red  Astrachan, 
Early  Joe,  Oldenberg,  Clyde  Beauty,  Tetofski, 
Raule's  Jannette,  Sweet  Winesap,  Scarlet  Pear- 
main,  Honey-comb,  Jewett's  Fine  Red.  The  follow- 
ing have  fair  crops:  Saxton,  St.  Lawrence,  Fall 
Orange,  Fameuse,  Willow,  Ben  Davis,  Canada  Red, 
Jonathan,  Talman  Sweet,  Netted  Russett,  Golden 
Russett.  These  light :  Benoni,  Sop's  of  Wine,  Per- 
ry Russett,  Blue  Pearmaiu,  Northern  Spy,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Westfield,  Seeknoferther,  Winter  Wine- 
sap,  Seymor's  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Blinkbonny. 

Scab  is  more  prevalent  than  usual.  Red  June,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Fameuse  are  most  affected.  Red 
June  nearly  worthless.  I  have  some  new  Russian 
varieties  fruiting  this  summer  and  I  will  try  and 
send  you  specimens  if  you  wish. 

I  find  a  tree  of  Wagner  among  some  strays  <-et 

several  years  since,  with   a  very  full  crop  of  fruit 

upon  it.     Tree  not  sound  but  may  last  some  years.  , 

D.  W.  Adams. 
Waukon,  loioa,  July  34,  1871. 

Remarks. — We  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  see 
specimens  of  the  new  Russian  varieties.  By  all 
means  send  them  along. 


Price's  Sweet. 

We  notice  in  June  No.  of  Pmnologist  that  Mr. 
James  Bush  wishes  to  know  something  about  an 
apple  he  got  under  the  above  name  from  Illinois. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  a  mis- 
take made  in  writing  the  name,  or  that  it  has  been 
indistinctly  written,  and  that  the  name  should  have 
been  "  Hpice  Sweet."  This  belief  is  not  only  founded 
upon  a  similarity  of  sound,  appearance  of  the  name 
and  number  of  letters,  but  also  upon  Uxafact  that 
Spicii  Sweet  is  a  common  apple  in  some  sections  of 
Illinois.  It  is  described  in  Overman's  Catalogue, 
large,  yellow,  second  rate,  very  tender,  sweet  and 
rich;  season,  August  and  September.  Downing 
also  describes  it.  We  procured  it  from  Illinois 
some  years  since,  but  have  not  had  ripe  fruit  yet, 
and  can  give  no  further  description,  except  the 
tree  is  rather  spreading  and  irregular,  bark  light, 
foliage  light  green. 

Associate  Editor,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


Remarks. — There  is  no  mistake  at  all  in  the 
matter.  The  nuiseryman  from  whom  the  trees 
were  obtained  not  only  catalogues  it,  "  Price's 
Sweet,"  but  Sjnee  Sweet  also;  and  classifies  the  former 
with  Kane,  Kentucky,  Journalaskia,  Kentucky 
Long  Stem,  Hugh's  Crab,  and  a  long  list  of  others, 
under  the  head  of  "  Peculiar  Southern  Soiis." 


Crapes  lu  Cayuga  Valley. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — The  grape 
lands  of  Cayuga  Lake  are  all  about  it  about  a  mile 
wide  on  its  shores,  and  up  the  valley  for  eight 
miles  ;  say  a  strip  of  land  ninety  miles  long  and  a 
mile  wide.  Of  course  not  a  thousandth  part  of  these 
lands  are  occupied.  The  season  opened  with  fine 
buds  and  blossoms ;  was  very  warm  for  a  day  or 
two,  then  cold  almost  to  frost.  Gi'apes  seemed  to 
set  well,  but  vast  quantities  felt  early.  So  of  the 
enormous  load  we  would  have  had,  natural  causes 
have  thinned  out  the  crop  to  a  little  more  than  the 
annual  average.  The  warm,  damp  air,  with  cool 
nights,  have  swolen  the  grpe  to  an  unusual  size. 
Many  grapes  are  as  large  as  if  ready  to  color.  No 
disease  or  insects  of  any  amount.  Fair  prospects 
yet.  S.  J.  Parkbr.,  m.  d. 

Itliica,  iV".  T. 


Tomato  Worms.  An  Illinois  paper  cautions  peo- 
ple to  lookout  for  the  worm  that  infests  tomato 
vines,  pronouncing  its  sting  deadly  poison.  "It  is 
of  a  green  color,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and 
as  large  as  a  man's  finger.*  At  Red  Creek,  Wayne 
Co.,  a  few  days  ago,  a  servant  girl  while  gathering 
tomatoes,  received  a  puncture  from  one  of  these 
worms,  which  created  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of 
a  bee  sting.  In  a  short  time  the  poison  penetrated 
to  every  part  of  her  system,  and  she  was  thrown 
into  spasms,  which  ended  in  death." 
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Strawberries — When  to  Plant,  &c.  W.  S.  S  , 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  asks  :  "  When  is  the  best  time 
to  Iniiisplant  Strawberries,  and  what  kinds  do  you 
recommend  ?  " 

Spring  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  transplant- 
ing. Of  sorts,  lake  AVilson  and  Downer's  Prolific 
every  time. 

W.  and  P.,  JIalvcrn  Station,  Iowa,  ask  :  "  Can 
we  make  a  plantation  of  strawberries  this  coming 
fall,  so  they  will  bear  fruit  next  season  ?  If  so,  how 
would  you  do  it,  and  at  what  time  ?  " 

Fall  is  not  the  lime  to  plant.  Prepare 
your  ground  in  the  fell,  and  plant  early  in  the 
spring.  Between  this  and  that  lime  we  will  give 
an  article  on  the  best  methods  for  both  garden  and 
field  growing. 


Blueberrles.  This  favorite  fruit  is  quoted  in 
the  Boston  market  at  |7  to  .^S  per  bushel.  The 
blueberry  crop  has  become  quite  a  lucrative  item  in 
some  parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 
In  many  localities  where  the  land  has  been  aban- 
doned for  some  j'ears,  the  blueberry  has  taken  vol- 
untary possession,  and  gives  more  value  to  the  land 
than  it  ever  had  when  under  cultivation  in  its  palm- 
iest days.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  this  fruit.  For  pies  and  some  other  pur- 
|)oscs  in  cookery  the  blueberry  has  no  equal  among 
fruit.  We  have  this  season  had  the  satisfaction  of 
eating  the  blueberry  grown  upon  our  own  grounds. 


The  Peach  Crop.  This  crop  is  said  to  be  very 
abundant  all  through  the  great  peach  growing  re- 
gions of  the  country.  The  first  of  the  season  to  New 
York  comes  from  Georgia,  followed  by  the  Caroli- 
nas,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 
Over  some  of  the  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  rail- 
roads special  trains  run  for  the  conveyance  alone  of 

peaches. 

♦— ♦ — ♦ 

Trappinq  the  Codling  Moth.  —  C.  V.  Riley 
writes  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  referring  to  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Floyd  in  this  paper,  that  'nothing  is 
more  fallacious  than  the  idea,  altogether  to  preva- 
lent, that  the  Codling  Moth  can  be  attracted  either 
to  cider,  vinegar,  sweetened  water,  or  to  fires,  in 
any  considerable  numbers."  He  thinks  the  impres- 
sion arises  from  mistaking  other  moths  for  the  one 

sought  to  be  destroyed. 

*   »  » 

Semi  -  Tropical  Frdits. — The  fruit  growers  in 
some  sections  of  California  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  of  semi-tropical  fruits — the 
orange,  lemon,  almond,  fig,  &c.  The  ^to  says  "the 
attention  of  our  horticulturists  is  being  drawn  more 
and  more  to  the  semi-tropical  fruits,  and  many  of 
our  old  orchardists  think  now  that  they  made  a 
mistake  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  in  prefering  the 
northern  fruits." 


The  Grape  Crop.  The  Fruit  and  Wine  Report- 
er for  July,  in  summing  up  a  synopsis  of  the  grape 
prospects  in  Europe  and  this  country,  says:  "While 
misfortune  has  overtaken  the  vine-growers  in  por- 
tions of  Germany  and  France,  and  in  and  about 
Cincinnati,  O.  Southern  Illinois  and  the  South-West, 
we  of  the  more  Northern  grape-growing  section  of 
the  United  States,  were  never  more  favored  in  es- 
caping injury  from  winter  colds,  late  frosts,  disiascs 
and  insect  enemies  of  the  grape.  The  blossoming 
season  passed  favorably'  for  setting  the  frnit,  the  de- 
gree of  advancement  in  growth  is  fullj'  equal  with 
that  of  last  year,  which  was  an  uncommonly  early 
one  ;  and  we  are  permitted  to  rejoice  over  the  pros- 
pects wo  now  have  of  an  extraordinary  large  yield 
and  early  vintage.  From  many  parts  of  our  com- 
mon country  we  learn  of  the  failure  in  part  or 
whole  of  other  kinds  of  fruit,  which  fact  n)ay  be 
taken  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  belief  that 
growers  of  the  grape  will  be  able  to  realize  fair 
prices  for  their  production. 


The  Coming  Vintage. — The  coming  wine  prod- 
uct of  California  is  variously  estimated  at  from  five 
to  eight  millions  of  gallons,  and  it  is  believed  will 
command  a  better  price  and  more  ready  sale  than 
any  previous  crop. 


Trees  are  out  of  place  when  they  over-shad- 
ow the  roof  of  a  house  or  darken  its  windows. 


I  invitu  the  attentioD  of  Planters  and  Dcalern  to  my  com- 
plete Stock  of 


FOR  AUTUMN   OF    1871. 

The  following  sorts  I  have  in  large  stock,  and  offer  at  Low 
Katbs. 

Dwarf  Apples,  Dwarf  Pears, 

OOIsTGOIELID, 

AND 

IVES'  SEEDLING  GRAPE  VINES, 

Three  to  Four  years  old,  very  fine  plants.  European  Mt. 
Ash,  4  to  8  feet. 

Price  List  Aujrust  1st,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  De- 
scriptive and  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
No.  8—3  mo. 


k 
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EVERGREENS 

^  N  i> 

Twelve   Million    European 
Lareli  Seedlings. 

Eight     Million     Evergreen 
Seedlings. 

Three  Million  Small  Trans- 
planted Evergreens. 

US'"  200,000    Transplanted 

Earches. 
jt^  200,000    Seedling    and 

Ti-ansplanted      Mountain 
'      Ash. 

The  above  are  all  grown  from  seed  on  onr  own  groiindF, 
and  are  better  and  cheaper  than  Imported  Stock. 

ROBERT  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 
No.  8— 8  Mo.  Waukegan,   111. 

8^200,000"^ 

iiFFZiS:    SESDZ.Z1TGS  ! 

For  eale  this  fall,  at  the  lowett  market  price.  My  seedlings 
are  not  raised  from  sowing  the  seed  broadcast,  as  practiced 
by  some  growers  about  here.  They  are  raised  in  drills,  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  of  cultivation  with  horse  and  cultiva- 
tor. 

APPLE   SCIONS. 

Apple  tree  scions  for  sale  in  any  quantity  and  variet.v.  em- 
bracing all  the  most  popular  sorts— such  as  Ben  Davis. 
Grimes'    Golden,    Tetofski,   etc.,  which   I   warrant    true    to 


APPIJ  ROOT  CRAFTS 


For  the  spring  of  1R72,  put  up.in  quantities  to  suit  purchas- 
ers in  orders  of  from  100  to  100,000.  Contracts  made  early  in 
the  fall  before  the  time  of  digging  seedling  will  be  made  at 
low  figures.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  root  grafting  is 
done  in  the  winter,  usually  commencing  in  December— hence 
orders  should  be  given  in  the  fall,  that  due  preparation  may 
be  made  in  the  line  of  stock.  I  raise  my  own  stock,  both 
seedlings  and  scions,  which  are  put  up  and  kept  in  first  rate 
condition. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Atu).,  1871.  M.\RK  MILLER. 

Mound  Bill  Fruit  Farm,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  city 
Post  Office,  on  the  Polk  City  road. 

ApffM  mmM  nmm  ! 

The  Celebrated  Haas! 

Five  to  seven  feet,  per  1000,  SiOO,    I'er  100,  S25. 

On  its  own  Roots,  per  1000,  6  to  7  feet,  f200.  Per  100,  5  to 
7  feet,  J25. 


The  above  apple  has  given  better  satisfaction  in  this  part  of 

Wisconsin  than  any  other  apple. 
The  Miner  is  the  best  plum  in  Wisconsin. 

CHARLES  TITATERS, 

Springville,  Vernon  Co.,  Wis. 
July,  1871. 
No.  8— tf. 


Washington  St.  Nurseries ! 

GRAVES,  SELOVER,  WILLARD  &  CO. 


Dwarf  &  Standard  Pears, 

riunis  and   Cherries, 

Very  cheap  for  FALL  1871. 

IF  you  wish  to  buy  at  a  little  low- 
er rates  thau  el.-^ewhere,  for  the 
TRADE  or  for  ORCHARD  PLANT- 
IKG.  send  for  our  WHOLESALE 
PRICE  LIST. 

If  vou  wish  to  know  PRICES  of 
any  kind  of  FRUIT  or  ORNA- 
MENTAL Trees,  WRITE  at  once, 
and  we  will  answer  your  questions 
promptly. 


250  iiCRSS ! 

Four  Catalogues!    158  Pages! 

Graves,  Selover,  Willand  A  Co., 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

No.  S-3m. 


Du  Page  County 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  4  CO., 

Proprietors, 

JfAPESriLLE,     -    ILL. 

A  fine  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 

and  Plants  at  Wholesale  and  Retail, 

fon.si,stiiig  of 

APPLES,  PEAES,  CHEHEIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES 

aUINCES,  GEAPES,  BLACKBEEEIES,  EASP- 

BEEEIES,  STEAWEEEEIES,  &C. 

{Siilvei-  I^eaf"  IVXapless! 

Prom  one  to  five  years  old,  in  large  quantities. 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  AMERICAN  ASH,  AMERICAN  CHEST- 
NUT, ASH  LEAFED  MAPLE,  ELM  &  LINDEN. 

Evergreens ! 

In  variety,  by  the  1000  or  100,000,  from  one  year  seedllnge 
upwards. 

HOSBS ! 

A  full  assortment  in  all  the  various  classes,  all  grown  on 
their  own  roots. 

GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS  in  auy  quantity.      Catalogues 
furnished  on  application.  „„„  .  „„ 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO. 

No.  8— 3  m. 


-^^^l^^^N 
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POMOLOGY,  GARMOTNO,  FORESTRY,  HORTICULTURE,  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,  BEES. 


Vol.   II.       Des  Moines,  Iowa;   Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Sept,,  1871. 


No. 


MARK  MILLER, 
Editor  ami  Publisher,  -  -  De»  Moines,  Iowa. 

PR.  J.  STAYMAN, 
As$o<Aale  Editor,  -  -  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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ies, $11.00.  Twenty  copies  ;ind  upwards.  $t. 00  per  copy.  An 
extra  copy  to  the  Ai^ent.  without  ro5:ard  to  size  of  club. 

ADVEKTISING  RATES. 

Threc-fonrth  inch,  first  insertion,  $2.50.  Each  subsequent 
insertion,  $1.25. 

One  inch,  first  insertion,  $3.50.  Each  subsequent  inser- 
tion, $1..50. 

One-fourth  column,  first  insertion,  $6.00.  Each  subse- 
quent insertion,  $4.00. 

One-half  column,  first  insertion,  $9.00.  Each  subsequent 
insertion,  $0.00. 

One  colnmn,  first  insertion,  $12.00.  Each  subsequent  in- 
sertion, $S.OO. 

For  a  longer  continuance  than  three  months,  a  reasona- 
ble reduction  will  be  made  on  the  above  rates. 

Fifty  per  cent,  will  be  added  to  the  above  rates  when  set 
double  measure. 

^'"It  should  be  observed  by  advertisers  that  onr  columns 
are  much  wider  than  those  of  news  and  agricultural  papers 
generally. 


Climatology  —  loTva  and  CallTornla. 

By  Jacob  Stautfer,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ed.  Pomologist  and  G-abdener;  —  My  atten- 
tion was  called  to  an  article  on  the  comparison  of  cli- 
mates in  relation  to  fruit  culture,  on  page  175,  cur- 
rent volume  of  the  Pomologist,  from  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

The  writer  refers  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Iowa,  for  1870, 
noticing  the  remarkable  drouth  in  the  early  part 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  the  sad  results,  in 
burning  up  the  pastures  and  producing  a  general 
failure  of  truits,  after  abundant  promise  m  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  bloom.  Although  nearly  eight  inches 
of  rain  fell  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July, 
and  from  January  to  September  over  27  inches,  yet 
the  drouth  destroyed  all  the  fruit  crop,  while  in 
California,  this  year,  the  whole  rain-fall  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  State  up  to  July,  has  not  reached 
eight  inches,  notwithstanding  the  apples,  pears  and 


all  other  kinds  of  fruit  bid  fair  to  be  one  of  tlie 
most  abundant  and  the  most  excellent  ever  had, 
and  this  too  in  the  dryest  portion  of  the  State,  and 
upon  the  dryest  lands. 

This  feet  is  put  forth  for  a  scientific  explanation 
admitting  that  it  is  "  undoubtedly  true  to  a  great 
extent,  that  fruit  is  fed  and  sustained  in  its  growth 
from  the  atmosphere  "— "  but  then  "  the  writer  con- 
tinues, "it  must  be  remembered  that  the  atmosphere 
is  much  dryer  in  California  than  that  of  Iowa." 
"  Why  is  not  the  fruit  of  Iowa  thus  fed  and  sus- 
tained in  its  growth  ? "  "  Why  is  it  ?  Will  some 
of  our  meterologist  explain?" 

Before  answering  the  question  it  may  be  proper 
to  state  that  climatology  embraces  a  wide  field  of 
observation,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  topography 
or  the  extent  of  the  country,  its  inclination  and 
local  exposure ;  the  direction  of  the  chains  of  moun- 
tains by  which  it  is  intersected  or  which  are  in  its 
vicinity.  The  more  or  less  favorable  conditions  of  the 
soil  to  radiate,  absorb  and  evaporate;  the  proxim- 
ity to  or  distance  from  the  ocean,  the  air  currents 
induced  or  even  the  changes  produced  by  cultiva- 
tion. All  or  some  of  these  causes  modify  the  re- 
sults deduced  from  the  consideration  of  latitude  and 
elevation  alone. 

Apart  from  these  diversified  considerations,  it  is 
easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  solar  heat  received 
by  any  given  space  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
the  course  of  a  whole  year,  as  that  depends  on  the 
number  of  rays  and  the  obliquity  of  their  direction 
— for  example,  a  zone  of  a  degree  in  breadth,  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  cosine  of  its  latitude  ;  and  the 
efi'ect  of  a  single  ray  in  consequence  of  its  oblique 
impact  is  diminished  also  in  proportion  to  the  cos- 
ine of  the  latitude ;  the  diminution  of  the  mean  tem- 
perature, therefore,  in  going  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  must  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
cosine  of  the  altitude. 

This  is  the  scientific  explanation — altitude  aflccts 
the  temperature  ;  that  a  greater  degree  of  cold  pre- 
vails in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  well 
known,  by  the  snow  covering  the  summits  of  high 
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mountains.  The  variation  of  temperature  at  differ- 
ent altitudes  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  lumin- 
ous rays  of  heat  from  the  sun  pass  through  a  clear 
atmosphere,  with  but  little  loss  from  absorption ; 
they,  therefore  exercise  but  little  heating  effect  upon 
the  air.  When  these  rays  strike  the  earth,  they  are 
absorbed,  and  the  surfsicc,  be  it  land  or  water 
becomes  heated,  and  gives  out  rays  of  obscure  heat. 
The  latter  pass  easily  through  absolutely  dry  air, 
but  are  arrested,  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  shown, 
by  the  aqueous  vapor  which  is  almost  invariably 
present  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus 
the  air  near  the  surface  becomes  warmer  than  the 
super-incumbent  strata;  but  instead  of  mixing  with 
the  colder  air  above  performs  a  mechanical  office 
giving  out  its  heat,  and  actually  becomes  colder  as  it 
ascends — so  that  fiom  80  degs.  Fahr.  it  is  cooled  to 
33  degs.  by  the  time  it  reaches  a  higlit  of  15,000 
feet.  Humboldt  from  many  observations  on  this 
subject,  has  developed  highly  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  The  allowance  of  1  deg. 
Fahr.  for  every  100  yards  of  ascent,  is  a  rule  suffi- 
ciently close,  and  easily  recollected. 

Large  masses  of  land  or  proximity  to  the  ocean, 
exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  climate ; 
great  masses  of  water  moderates  by  its  action  on 
the  winds,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  win- 
ter. Prof  Tyndall  has  a  lengthy  article  on  the 
properties  of  aqueous  vapor.  He  says  :  "  The 
aqueous  vapor  is  a  blanket  more  necessary  to  the 
vegetable  life  than  clothing  to  a  man.  It  prevents 
the  iron  grip  of  frost,  it  warms  the  fields,  like  a 
local  dam,  by  it  the  temperature  at  the  earths'  sur- 
face is  deepened ;  it  finally  overQows  and  gives  to 
space  all  it  receives  from  the  sun— that  is,  the  sun 
raises  the  vapors  of  the  equatorial  ocean ;  they  rise, 
but  for  a  time  a  vapor  screen  spreads  above  and 
around  them."  I  will  briefly  sum  up  the  leading 
facts— about  "  aqueous  vapor" — atom  for  atom  the 
absorption  is  16,000  times  that  of  air.  The  power 
to  absorb  and  the  power  to  radiate  are  perfectly 
reciprocal  and  proportional ;  hence  it  will  radiate 
with  16,000  times  the  energy  of  an  atom  of  air. 
Into  space  it  pours  its  heat,  chills  itself,  condenses, 
and  the  tropical  torrents  are  the  consequence. 
The  air  expands  and  is  refrigerated.  The  rain 
quits  the  ocean  as  vapor  and  returns  as  water- 
without  naming  other  climatal  phenomena. 

Thus  the  absence  of  this  vapor  in  the  central  posi- 
tion of  Iowa  renders  the  winter  more  severe.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  clear  day  and  a  dry  day, 
are  very  different  things.  The  atmosphere  may 
possess  great  visual  clearness,  while  it  is  charged 
with  aqueous  vapor,  and  on  such  occasions  great 
chilling  cannot  occur  by  terrestrial  radiation.  We 
will  now  compare  California  with  Iowa,  and  exam- 
ine the  face  of  the  country  of  Upper  California— 
the    coast  mountains,  the  high  peaks  and  inland 


mountains.  The  low  land  or  central  or  Sacramento 
basin  lying  east  of  the  coast  range,  for  350  miles 
long  and  50  wide.  Fogs  prevail  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, and  keep  the  summer  cool,  decreasing  as 
we  recede  from  the  ocean ;  south  of  35  degs.  the 
fogs  are  rare  and  the  summer  heat  greater.  The 
average  fall  of  rain  at  Fort  Yuma  is  annually  but 
4  inches,  San  Diego  10,  San  Francisco  32,  and  Hnm- 
boldt  Bay  34  inches.  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  altitude 
of  5,000  feet,  44  inches,  varying  with  the  height  and 
latitude  along  the  coaet.  South  of  Sacramento  40 
degs.,  rains  are  rare  between  May  and  November, 
which  is  the  dry  season.  The  variation  of  the  mean 
temperature  is  most  rapid  about  the  Middle  latitude 
of  45  degs.  in  consequence  of  the  transitions  are 
more  rapid ;  it  is  these  sudden  changes  that  baffle 
the  fruit-grower — and  where  the  gravelly  soil  pre- 
vails the  radiation  is  more  rapid — and  what  might 
prove  a  plenteous  season  of  rain  in  one  section 
would  occasion  drouth  in  another,  so  that  the 
inches  of  water  that  fell  in  one  place,  is  no  criteri- 
on, unless  it  is  shown  that  other  things  are  equal. 

The  mountains  affect  the  climate  of  the  adjacent 
plains  in  various  ways — by  the  reverberation  of 
heat  from  naked  rocks ;  by  affording  shelter  from 
certain  predominating  winds;  and  by  giving  rise  to 
descending  currents  of  cold  air  from  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  eqilibrium  of  heat  produced 
by  the  radiation  from  their  sides  and  sum- 
mits, so  that  while  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon 
it  at  a  less  oblique  angle,  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  cold  winds  blowing  from  a  higher  latitude. 
All  this  is  favorable  to  California,  and  the  re- 
verse to  Iowa,  which  demands  a  diflerent  theory 
to  account  for  the  fertility  it  possesses,  and  the  suc- 
cess in  fruit  culture.  Hence,  also  it  is  true  that 
grain  of  all  kinds  matures  and  comes  to  the  great- 
est perfection  with  a  much  less  amount  of  rain  in 
California  than  is  necessary  to  serure  a  much  less 
perfect  crop  in  Iowa  or  the  adjoining  States.  Con- 
sider the  statements  made  preceding  and  the  con- 
clusion is  easily  arrived  at  or  the  solution  of  the 
question  propounded. 

As  regards  the  latitude  between  the  two  States 
taken  centrally,  would  not  make  more  than  5  degs. 
further  north  for  Iowa — yet,  it  is  far  removed  from 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the 
aqueous  vapors  arising  therefrom.  Compare  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  during  the  year  in  Iowa, 
with  the  same  variation  in  California,  where  it 
hardly  differs  10  degs.  during  the  whole  year,  on  an 
average,  for  the  locality  of  San  Francisco.  How  is 
it  at  Des  Moines?  Iowa  is,  with  few  exceptions  a 
rolling  prairie,  and  a  soil  that  needs  saturation  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  to  supply  the  requisite  moisture. 
I  have  not  posted  myself  as  to  the  various  condi- 
ions  of  the  soils  in  various  localities,  and  simply 
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refer  to  it  now,  in  a  general  way.  I  may  give  the 
subject  further  thought,  as  this  was  penned  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  without  special  research  or 
enquiry.  The  leading  facts  may,  however,  he  profi- 
table and  climatology  presented  as  a  subject  that 
needs  greater  attention,  and  proper  data  should  be 
given,  as  to  the  locality  or  range  of  failure,  in 
order  to  be  more  definite  —  as  "circumstances  alter 
cases." 


The  Crab  vs.  Apple. 

Bt  Dr.  C.  Andrews.  Marenoo,  111. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — In  your  June 
number,  Mr.  D.  Wilmot  Scott  inquires  why  Mr. 
Gould  and  others  have  applied  the  name  Russian 
Crab  to  the  Tetofski  Apple,  which  he  "  objects  to 
as  giving  a  desirable,  hardy,  good  fruit  a  bad 
name." 

Mr.  Gould  has  not  replied,  but  we  think  the  rea- 
son is  obvious  enough  why  he  and  others  have 
applied  that  term  to  a  comparatively  unknown — 
though  not  a  new  fruit — which  from  the  fact  of  its 
Russian  origin,  was  supposed  to  be  as  hardy  as  the 
well  tested  Oklenburgh.  It  was  to  make  it  sell. 
The  term  crab  had  become  a  synonym  for  hardi- 
ness, hence  to  sell  a  new  tree  in  the  extreme  North- 
west, it  was  necessary  to  call  it  a  crab.  Tree  deal- 
ers have  frequently  called  the  Oklenburgh  a  crab, 
some  perhaps  honestly  supposing  that  a  variety  so 
extremely  hardy  must  be  a  crab  of  some  sort.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  even  so  well  informed  a  gentleman 
as  your  correspondent,  Mr.  P.  M.  Gideon,  of  Minne- 
sota, has  believed  that  his  promising  apple,  the 
Wealthy,  was  partly  a  crab.  Historically  it  is  not 
at  all  improper  to  call  any  apple  a  crab,  for  if  the 
received  opinions  are  correct,  all  have  sprung  from 
some  species  of  wild  fruit.  The  apples  of  Shakes- 
peare's time  were  commonly  called  crabs.  But  it  is 
only  usual  at  the  present  day  to  apply  that  term  to 
fruits  which  retain  some  of  the  traits  of  the  original 
species  in  their  primitive  purity.  Hence  if  the 
Tetofski  or  the  Wealthy  retain  the  perfectly  hardy 
habit  and  structure  of  the  original  Pyrus  Mains  As- 
trachanim  or  Russian  apple — which  is  claimed  to 
be  a  distinct  species — it  is  just  as  proper  to  call 
them  Russian  Crabs  as  it  is  to  call  the  Transcend- 
ent, or  the  Marengo,  Siberian  Crabs. 

But  neither  are  correct  and  the  practice  in  both 
cases  should  be  discontinued.  For  I  know  of  no 
good  reason  why  pomologists  should  ignore  the 
known  rules  of  philology.  The  word  crab-apple 
signifies  a  wild  apple  and  technically  it  is  not  proper 
to  apply  it  to  any  but  the  sour,  acerb  fruits  which 
retain  the  "  rough  taste  "  of  the  wilding.  In  such 
a  sense  it  is  certainly  a  "bad  name."  When  ap- 
plied to  such  apples  as  the  Tetofski  or  Oldenburgh, 
we    agree  with  Mr.  Scott  in  thinking  it  a  mere 


advertising  dodge,  but  scarcely  a  reprehensible  one, 
if  the  trees  thus  .sold  really  possess  the  qualities  in- 
tended to  be  guaranteed  by  the  term,  namely,  entire 
hardiness  in  a  rigorous  climate.  When  the  term  is 
retained  in  speaking  of  the  Transcendent  and  other 
improved  Siberians,  it  is  merely  a  concession  to 
a  popular  habit  which  cannot  be  at  once  corrected. 
For  in.stance,  the  Hislop,  Briar's  Sweet,  Marengo 
Winter,  Coral,  etc.,  would  be  unintelligible  to  tyros 
without  the  addition  of  some  term  to  identify  the 
species  to  which  these  new  sorts  belong,  and  as  the 
word  crab  is  curt  and  expressive  of  the  one  quality 
most  essential  of  all  to  dwellers  in  the  north,  it  will 
doubtless  long  continue  in  popular  use.  But  the 
correct  practice  would  be  to  designate  these  two 
classes  of  apples  respectively — Russian  apples  and 
Siberian  apples. 

But  a  graver  error  is  involved  in  calling  the 
Tetofski  a  crab,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  hardiness  of 
this  apple.  All  the  Russian  apples  have  not  proved 
hardy.  None  but  the  Oldenburgh  has  stood  the 
test  as  far  north  as  St.  Paul  for  any  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  some  of  the  most  experienced 
nurserymen  of  that  vicinity  do  not  regard  even 
that  as  wholly  reliable  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  popular  botanical  abuse  of  the  term 
crab  has  so  extensively  prevailed  and  is  still  so 
tenaciously  adhered  to  at  the  north,  is  a  positive 
proof  of  the  perfect  hardiness  of  the  Siberian  fam- 
ily. Hundreds  of  new  seedlings  of  this  species  are 
constantly  coming  into  fruit,  some  of  them  extreme 
late  keepers,  and  all  accounts  report  them  entirely 
hardy  as  far  north  as  they  have  been  tried.  And 
yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts  some  of  our  scientific 
horticulturists  whose  views  seem  to  be  narrowed 
down  to  microscopic  dimensions,  have  despaired  of 
any  successful  results  in  producing  a  race  of  "  truly 
iron  dads  from  the  Siberian  crabs."  A  review  of 
some  positions  of  one  of  your  correspondents  I  re- 
serve for  another  number. 


"Grimes'  Golden"  Apple. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — I  observe 
that  Grimes'  Golden  is  beginning  to  be  talked  of  in 
your  section  of  the  country.  I  have  a  bearing  or- 
chard of  over  five  hundred  trees.  I  have  besides 
the  Grimes,  and  other  popular  sorts — R.  I.  Green- 
ing, Peck  Pleasant,  Baldwin,  Rome  Beauty,  Rox- 
bury  Russet,  American  Golden  Russet,  Willow, 
&c.  In  varieties  I  have  in  all  about  one  hundred, 
and  I  place  Grimes'  Golden  at  the  head  of  the  list 
in  point  of  hardiness,  fairness  of  fruit,  uniform  bear- 
ing and  superior  quality.  My  orchard  is  twenty- 
one  years  planted.  For  the  last  sixteen  years 
Grimes  has  not  failed  to  give  me  an  annual  crop  of 
fair  and  good  sized  fruit.         James  Ceawtord. 

Augusta,  Ca/rroU  Co.,  Ohio. 
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Tbe  Flemltib  Beautjr, 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  tliis  fine  pear. 
The  accompanj'ing  illustration,  though  not  copied 
from  specimens  growing  upon  our  own  trees  at  this 
time,  is  a  life-like  representation  of  the  fruit.  Of 
over  one  hundred  trees  upon  our  grounds,  embrac- 
ing several  of  the  most  noted  varieties,  no  one  sort 
gives  better  promise  than  the  Flemish  Beauty. 
Fruit  large,  fair  and  handsome,  a  good  tree,  hardy 
and  productive.  Some  of  our  Wisconsin  and  Minn- 
esota correspondents  speak  in  high  prai.se  of  it 
We  believe  this  pear  peculiarly  fitted  to  a  lighti.sh 
soil,  for  the  finest  fruit,  by  all  odds  that  we  have 
ever  seen  of  its  variety,  has  been  grown  in  this  city 
upon  a  light  sandy  loam.  We  took  specimens  of  it 
to  tlie  meetingof  the  American  Pomological  Society 
at  St.  Louis  in  1867,  which  greatly  excelled  in  size 
and  beauty,  fruit  of  the  same  sort  on  exliibition 
from  any  other  section.  We  copy  Downings  des- 
cription of  both  tree  and  fruit.  As  to  season,  liow- 
ever, — last  of  Sei)tember,  he  errs  so  far  as  this  sec- 
tion of  country  is  concerned.  The  fruit  is  ripe  here 
earl}'  in  September. 

"An  old  Pear,  supposed  of  Belgian  origin, 
although  foreign  authors  conflict  in  regard  thereto. 
The  tree  is  very  luxuriant,  hardy,  and  bears  early 
and  abundantly;  the  young  shoots  upright,  reddish 
olive  brown.  The  fruit  requires  to  be  gathered 
sooner  than  most  pears,  even  before  it  parts  readily 
from  the  tree.  If  it  is  then  ripened  in  the  house  it 
is  always  fine,  while,  if  allowed  to  mature  on  the 
trees,  it  usually  becomes  soft,  flavorless,  and  dccaj's 
soon. 

Fruit  large,  roundish  obovatc  obtuse  pyriform. 
Surface  a  little  rough,  the  ground  pale  yellow,  but 
mostly  covered  with  marblings  and  patches  of  light 
russett,  becoming  reddish  brown  at  maturity,  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  short,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  pretty  deeply  planted  in  a 
peculiarly  narrow,  round  cavitj'.  C'al3'x  short,  open, 
placed  in  a  small  round  basin.  Fle.sh  yellowish 
white,  not  very  fine-grained,  but  juicy,  melting, 
very  saccharine  and  rich,  with  a  slight  musky  flavor. 
Very  good.    Last  of  September. 


Clapp's  Favorite,  and  Other  Snniiuer  Pears. 

Bt  D.  B.  Weie,  Lacon,  111. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :  Some  of  your 
readers  will  recollect  the  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
Clapp's  Favorite  Pear  shown  by  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Pomological  Society's  meeting 
at  St.  Louis  in  Sept.  1867.  Then  and  there  I  fell  in 
love  with  it,  and  in  the  spring  following  I  procured 
dwarf  trees  of  it  and  grafted  scions  into  bearing 
dwarf  and  standard  trees  of  other  varieties.  These 
gave  me  a  few  specimens  last  year,  and  are  in  fine 
fruit  this  year,  and  since  the  25th  of  July,  I-  have 


regaled  myself  with  well  ripened  specimens  of  the 
fruit.  It  more  than  meets  my  high  anticipations. 
The  trees  so  far  have  been  perfectly  hardy  and 
healthy.  Here  is  Downing's  description  of  it  and 
its  fruit. 

"This  extremely  fine  and  valuable  Pear  was 
raised  from  the  seed  by  the  late  Thaddeus  Clapp,  of 
Dorchester,  iMass.  The  tree  is  an  upright,  spread- 
ing, vigorous  grower,  forming  an  open,  well  shaped 
head,  in  which  the  fruit  is  evenly  distributed,  and 
almost  uniform  in  size ;  very  productive ;  young 
shoots  dark  reddish  brown.  Fruit  large,  obovate 
ovate,  slightly  obtuse  pyriform,  surface  uneven, 
skin  thin,  pale  lemon  yellow,  marbled  and  faintly 
splashed  with  crimson  and  fawn  when  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots,  and 
sometimes  patches  and  traces  of  russet.  Stalk 
nearly  an  inch  long,  a  little  inclined,  stout  and 
somewhat  fleshy,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression. 
Caylix  partially  closed.  Segments  stift",  erect.  Ba- 
sin shallow,  slightly  corrugated.  Flesh  white,  fine 
grained,  juicy,  buttery,  melting,  rich,  sweet,  vinous, 
a  little  perfumed,  very  good.  Last  of  Augu.st  or 
early  in  September." 

This  description  answers  well,  as  grown  here, 
only  I  would  say,  that  if  taken  from  the  tree  as 
soon  as  mature,  and  properly  ripened  in  the 
house,  best,  in  place  of  "  very  good."  It  is  claimed 
that  this  pear  is  a  cross  between  the  FlemLsh 
Beauty  and  Bartlett,  the  tree  being  very  similar  to 
the  first,  in  leaf,  color  of  the  wood,  and  hardiness, 
though  here  not  so  strong  a  grower ;  and  the  fruit 
resembling  the  Bartlett  in  many  respects.  It  cer- 
tainly combines  all  the  good  qualities  of  these  two 
most  valuable  kinds,  with,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  none 
of  their  few  faults.  I  predict  for  the  Clapp  a  great 
future  in  the  West.  To  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand summer  pears  (and  I  fear  their  name  is 
legion)  it  will  have  one  great  fixult,  to-wlt:  it  will 
not  ripen  on  the  tree.  But  if  this  is  a  fault,  it 
extends,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  to  all  summer 
pears.  Some  few,  it  is  true,  will  ripen  into  passably 
gook  fruit  if  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  until 
mellow.  But  I  have  found  none  but  are  much 
better  every  way  if  taken  from  the  tree  as  soon  as 
fully  grown  and  somewhat  colored,  and  placed  in 
the  house  in  an  even  temperature,  to  ripen.  If 
quite  green  they  should  be  placed  in  a  dark,  close 
place  until  they  begin  to  mellow,  and  then  be 
exposed  to  the  light  in  the  shade. 

The  Clapp  is  one  of  those  which  unfortunately 
will  not  ripen  fit  for  any  use  on  the  tree.  It  begins 
to  decay  at  the  core  before  it  gets  mellow  at  the 
surface,  but  if  taken  from  the  tree  when  grown,  or 
even  half  grown,  it  ripens  up  most  deliciou.sly,  and 
assumes  the  most  tempting  color,  and  will  remain 
in  fine  condition  for  a  long  time.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  grow 
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summer  pears,  that  the  fruit  must  be  taken  from 
the  tree  before  it  becomes  mellow,  in  order  to  have 
it  fit  to  eat.  The  Madaline,  Bloodgood,  and  nearly- 
all  other  early  pears,  are  about  as  delicious  and 
juicy  as  a  handful  of  dry  flour,  when  allowed  to 
ripen  on  the  tree.  Some  should  be  picked  even 
before  fully  grown  and  colored,  especially  from 
dwarf  trees  Among  such  I  would  name  Kirtland 
and  Tyson,  both  perfectly  worthless  when  ripened 
on  the  tree,  but  among  the  very  best  if  picked  as 
soon  as  grown,  but  if  allowed  to  approach  to  near 
maturity  before  picking,  liable  to  become  "  mealy  " 
instead  of  almost  bursting  with  honeyed,  free  juice. 
The  Flemish  Beauty  will  ripen  to  almo.st  perfec- 
tion, if  specimens  well  exposed  to  the  sun  are  taken 
from  the  tree  as  early  as  the  first  of  July,  or  when 
only  one-third  grown.  I  take  advantage  of  this, 
and  change  it  into  one  of  my  earliest,  and  certainly 
best  summer  pears.  My  plan  with  it  —  and  it  will 
apply  to  all  other  pears  I  have  tried  —  and  I  believe 
it  will  apply  to  all  summer  and  autumn  pears  —  is 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  attained  the  size  of  a 
"  quail's  egg,"  to  look  over  my  trees,  and  remove 
all  ill  shaped  fruits  any  way,  and  if  there  is  an  over 
burdensome  crop,  one-third,  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  fruit,  using  proper  judgment  in  relieving  the 
tree,  so  that  the  fruit  left  will  have  a  good  chance 
to  grow.  Then  as  soon  as  the  fruit  left  is  half  to 
two-thirds  grown,  if  my  trees  are  in  the  least  over- 
burdened, (and  I  almost  invariably  find  them  in 
that  condition  if  they  have  a  crop  at  all),  I  take  off 
half  and  ripen  them  up  in  the  house,  and  place 
them  ou  the  market.  The  fruit  left  on  my  trees 
will  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  makes  nearly  as  many 
bushels  as  if  all  had  been  left  on,  and  from  its 
superior  size  brings  me  more  money  than  if  all  had 
been  left  on  the  tree  Besides,  the  trees  are  greatly 
relieved,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  to  the  observing 
man,  that  it  is  the  seeds  of  the  pear,  the  maturing 
of  them  that  exhausts  the  tree,  rather  than  the 
maturing  of  the  sarcocwrp,  or  fleshy  and  edible  por- 
tion of  the  fruit. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  pear  growing  that  I 
wish  to  seriously  protest  against.  That  is,  the  out- 
rageous habit  many  growers  have  of  propping  their 
trees  up,  or  rather  the  leaving  of  fruit  enough  on  a 
tree  to  break  it  down  if  it  is  not  propped  up. 
"What!  let  our  trees  break  down?  Not  by  any 
means.  Any  tree  or  branch  that  has  fruit  enough 
on  it  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  breaking  should  have 
a  part  taken  ofl"  before  it  is  at  all  endangered,  for 
there  is  nothing  surer  to  bring  about  the  death  o  a 
pear  tree  in  the  West,  especially  in  our  dry  seasons, 
than  an  overburdensome  crop  of  fruit  allowed  to 
mature  on  the  tree. 

[The  imporance  of  trimming  out  the  fruit  of 
overburdened  trees  should  be  better  understood 


One  of  the  finest  Flemish  Beauty  trees  that  ever 
grew  was  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  fruit  gardens  of 
this  city  in  1867.  The  tree  had  been  set  about  ten 
years,  and  was  a  perfect  model  of  a  tree.  It  had 
borne  several  fair  crops  but  the  crop  of  that  season 
was  a  wonder  both  in  size  of  fruit  and  quantity — 
every  branch  and  twig  was  overburdened.  Early 
in  the  season  we  advised  the  owner  to  thin  out  the 
crop  one-third.  He  demurred — •"  nature  knows  her 
own  business  best."  The  tree  ripened  up  its  pre- 
cious burden,  and  with  it  gave  up  the  ghost — its 
leaves  dropped  prematurely  and  for  the  last  time. — 

Editok.] 

«  ♦  « 

Tbe  Pear  and  Apple  Tree  Blight,  South. 

The  Western  Eurcdist,  published  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  says : 

"  As  we  intimated  in  a  former  number,  fire  blight 
or  frozen  sap  blight,  has  prevailed  in  its  most  vio- 
lent phases  since  the  cold  storm  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  of  April.  What  is  not  usual  in  the  former  his- 
tory of  blights  in  this  district,  the  present  visitation 
of  the  malady  seems  to  affect  the  Bartlett  most  seri- 
ously, although  it  has  heretofore  seemed,  like  the 
Seckel  and  Low,  to  be  but  slightly  susceptible  of 
injury  from  this  cause.  Glout  Morceau,  Madelein, 
Beurre  Diel,  White  Doyenne,  Osband's  Summer, 
Andrews,  St.  Christain,  Beurre  Superfine,  Sheldon, 
Flemish  Beauty,  English  Jargond,  Dix  Columbia, 
Jaminette,  Buffam,  Urbaniste,  and  Belle  et  Bonne, 
have  all  suffered  considerably  in  our  grounds. 
Some  others  slightly,  and  only  Lawrence,  Seckel, 
Bloodgood,  Gary,  and  Tyson,  of  bearing  size,  have 
escaped  unharmed.  As  a  result  of  the  same  sharp 
frost  which  so  seriously  damaged  the  pear,  many 
varieties  of  the  apple  have  clusters  of  young  fruit- 
lets,  with  the  small  branches  on  which  they  grew, 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  trees  affect- 
ed, that  beyond  mistake  are  the  victims  of  blight. 
We  noticed  some  trees  of  the  Baldwin,  Alexander, 
Newtown  Pippin,  and  Gloria  Mundi,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  to  be  struck  down.  They  have  since, 
however,  rallied  and  seem  to  be  nursing  well  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit,  which  survived  the  frost  while 
these  branches  and  the  clusters  blooming  on  them 
have  perished. 

There  is  one  fact  about  blight  in  the  apple  to 
which  we  would  call  the  special  attention  of  the 
orchardist,  and  that  is  that  gangrene  cannot  eat  its 
way  into  and  down  the  larger  branches,  as  in  the 
pear.  We  think  a  disease  is  half  cured  when  we 
know  exactly  how  it  comes  and  how  it  spreads  it- 
self We  sometimes  think  the  susceptibility  to  vio- 
lent phases  of  blight  consists  iu  the  gross  and  fleshy 
texture  of  the  bark.  We  know  by  experience  that 
when  gangrene  gets  into  the  live  bark  on  the  body 
of  a  plum  or  cherry  tree,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
arrest  it  and  form  a  healthy  lip  to  the  wound.  And 
we  know,  moreover,  that  Glout  Morceau  has  a  bark 
of  this  sort,  and  besides  that  Glout  Morceau  suffers 
more  from  blight  than  perhaps  any  tree  in  the  cat- 
alogue. We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  breth- 
ren orchardists  on  this  point." 
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Early  Queening. 

By  the  A880CIATK  Editor. 

Fruit  medium;  weight  six  to  eight  ounces;  form  round,  slightly  conic,  a  little  flattened,  regular;  skin 
rich  yellow,  splashed  and  striped  with  reddish  purple ;  dots  few,  small,  scattered,  grey ;  stein  medium, 
rather  stout;  cavity  wide,  deep,  green, 
wavy ;  eye  small,  nearly  closed ;  basin 
narrow,  shallow,  furrowed  ;  core  slightly 
open,  medium  size ;  carpels  wide  open  > 
seeds  small,  ovate,  dark  brown  ;  flesh  yel- 
lowish, tender,  juicy,  very  spicy,  quince 
flavor,  mild  acid  ;  quality  very  good  ;  use, 
table,  kitchen,  market;  season,  July  15 
to  August  15. 

Tree  healthy,  medium  grower,  spread- 
ing, early  bearer,  productive.  This  we 
consider  the  best  early  apple  we  have, 
coming  in  soon  after  the  Early  Harvest, 
when  we  have  no  other  apple  of  equal 
quality  for  all  purposes.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Summer  Queen, 
which  is  a  very  inferior  apple,  and  de- 
fective tree,  compared  with  the  Early 
Queening.  We  procured  it  of  Dr.  War- 
ing, Tyrone,  Pennsylvania,  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  do  not  know  its  origin.  This  will  no  doubt 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  early  summer  apples,  and  should  be  extensively  trietl,  particularly 

in  Kansas. 

*  »  * 

Divarf  Apples.— Profit  and  Propagation. 

The  desire  to  have  pear  trees  bearing  at  an  early  age,  and  on  trees  that  do  not  grow  too  large  for  a 
small  garden,  gave  rise  to  the  mode  of  propagating  pears  on  a  quince  stock,  or  so-called  dwarf  pears 
Thus  an  amatuer  may  have  a  considerable  collection  even  in  a  city  garden.  For  pear  trees  on  a  still 
smaller  scale,   say   for  growing  in   pots,  they  are  worked  on  the  haw  (cratmgus.) 

Apples  are  dwarfed  in  a  similar  way,  a  mode  long  known  among  horticulturists,  though  as  yet  but  very 
little  used  in  America,  while  it  is  quite  common  on  the  European  continent.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  Her 
renhausen,  in  Germany,  pears  and  apples  raised  in  pots  and  producing  very  fine  fruits  may  be  seen  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

But  the  dwarf  apples  are  of  much  more 
importance  in  the  open  garden,  and  in 
France  whole  compartments  in  the  large 
gardens  are  devoted  to  them.  According 
to  the  stock  on  which  they  are  worked, 
they  are  planted  at  from  five  to  ten  feet 
apart. 

Many  varieties  of  apples  can  be  raised  i 
from  cuttings  without  any  trouble ;  but  | 
those  of  the  Codling  or  Burknot  tribes 
grow  as  well  from  cuttings  as  in  any  other 
way.  Apple  trees  raised  in  this  way  from 
healthy  one  year  old  branches  with  blossom 
buds  upon  them,  will  continue  to  go  on 
bearing  the  finest  fruit,  in  a  small  com- 
pass for  many  years. 

The  stocks  on  which  the  apples  are 
dwarfed,  are  of  three  kinds,  as: 

1.    Doucin,  (by  some  pomologists  ineor-  outline. 

recUy  called    "  Doucain.")      2.    French   Paradise.      3.    Dutch  Paradise,   or  creeper. 
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Though  the  varieties  of  the  Codling  tribe  are 
found  to  change  but  very  little,  when  raised  from 
the  seed,  still  the  above  kinds  of  stock  are  always 
from  layers  or  cuttings. 

The  Doucin,  the  strongest  growing  kind,  is  of 
French  origin,  as  its  name  indicates.  Its  growth  is 
straight  and  upright,  and  here  in  the  South  is  not 
very  dwarfish.  Its  bark  is  very  dark  colored,  glos- 
sy, and  dotted  with  numerous  white  specks.  Its 
fruit  is  dark,  ribbed,  and  ripens  here  in  August. 
The  Doucin  is  specially  used  as  stock  for  jiyramids 
as  well  as  for  dwarf  standards,  with  a  stem  not  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  planted  at  a 
distance  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  apart,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  French  Paradise  is 
much  smaller,  the  bark  more  grayish,  the  leaves 
more  thin,  deeply,  sharply,  and  unequally  serrated 
or  toothed.  This  stock  is  used  for  working  varie- 
ties that  are  intended  for  the  bush  form,  and  to  be 
planted  about  six  feet  apart.  The  Dutch  Paradise 
or  Creeper,  is  the  true  type  of  the  Burknot,  or  lit- 
tle ;Codling  tribe,  with  many  fibrous  roots,  looking 
.Bke  a  burr,  and  with  nodose  twigs.  The  growth  is 
straggling,  the  bark  coflee-brown,  the  leaves  thick, 
.eathery,  very  regularly,  finely,  and  bluntly  toothed, 
(cronate.)  Its  wood  is  very  brittle,  and  it  should 
therefore  always  be  worked  very  near  the  ground. 
Six  feet  distance  is  sufficient.  But  where  the  soil 
is  very  rich,  trees  worked  on  the  last  two  mention- 
ed kind  of  stock  may  be  put  a  little  further  apart. 

A  little  orchard  of  such  dwarf  apples  is  not  only 
a  beautiful  sight,  but  it  is  also  very  profitable. 
They  generally  bear  the  third  year  from  the  bud 
or  graft,  and  the  fruit  produced  is  much  larger  and 
finer  than  the  same  varieties  on  standard  trees.  Of 
course,  the  trees  being  mere  bushes,  cannot  produce 
a  great  deal  each  of  them,  but  I  have  often  seen 
such  trees,  four  years  old,  producing  a  peck  of  beau- 
tiful fruit.  At  six  feet  distance  an  acre  will  hold 
about  1300  trees,  at  eight  feet,  if  that  distance  should 
be  allowed,  it  would  hold  about  680  trees.  It  will 
no  doubt  be  evident  to  everybody,  that  such  an  or- 
chard, coming  into  bearing  at  such  an  age  would  be 
very  profitable.  The  dwarf  trees,  owing  to  their 
peculiar  roots  are  satisfied  with  a  more  shallow  soil 
than  standard  apples,  but  if  a  richer  soil  can  be  de- 
voted to  them,  they  certainly  will  pay  high  inter- 
est.— C'orrespo7i<lenl  American  Cotton  Planter. 

«   ♦   I 

Bortlcnltnral  Notes  troni  IVebraska. 

By  Robert  W.  Furnas,  Brownvii.le,  Nee. 


Ed.  PoMOLOtiiST  AND  GARDENER : — The  fruii  crop 
in  Nebraska  this  year  is  only  passably  fair  on  the 
average.  Some  varieties  are  best,  others  failures, 
and  again  intermediates  or  medium.  Grapes  were 
never  better  any  where,  cither  .as  to  quality  or 
quantity ;  notwithstanding  all  the  first  bloom  was 
killed  with  Spring  frosts,  on  my  own  grounds  the 


Concord,  Delaware,  Diana,  lona,  Israella,  Hartford, 
Isabella,  Catawba,  Ives,  Rogers  15  and  19,  Salem, 
and  Clinton,  are  most  magnificent.  Such  clusters 
of  Diana  and  Delaware  I  have  never  before  seen ; 
large,  well  shouldered  and  so  compact  as  to  be  per- 
fectly solid.  In  all  parts  of  the  State  every  bsdy 
has  grapes  this  season. 

Peaches  average  fair,  some  trees  in  this  vicinity 
are  already  broken  down  with  fruit.  "We  have  cul- 
tivated mostly  seedlings,  many  of  which  are  number 
one  in  quality,  some  of  the  old  budded  varieties 
have  been  fruited  and  are  truiting  this  season. 
Troth's  Early,  Cole's  Early,  Crawford's  Early,  and 
Early  York  have  done  well. 

While  of  many  varieties  of  apple  the  trees  are  full 
to  breaking  down,  the  average  crop  is  scarcely 
fair  this  season.  Raules'  Jannette  we  find  here  "old 
reliable."  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  this  apple  as 
reliable  in  all  respects.  Our  early  warm  spring  days 
cannot  seduce  the  Jannette  from  his  winter  quar- 
ters until  "due  time ;"  and  the  tree  is  perfectly  hardy; 
an  early  and  prolific  bearer. 

Pears  are  quite  reliable  with  us.  The  crop  this 
season,  is  not,  however,  as  good  as  usual.  What 
we  have  are  very  fine.  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty, 
White  Doyenne,  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  Beurre 
Diel,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Sekel,  and  Vicar  of 
Winkficld,  give  general  satisfaction. 

Of  Cherries,  the  Early  Richmond  is  our  depend- 
ence. Some  other  varieties  occasionally  give  us  a 
good  crop ;  the  Richmond  almost  universally. 

All  our  fruits  this  season  are  much  in  advance  of 
any  former  season.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
grapes.  Hartford  and  Ives  ripe  and  gone  at  this 
writing  (Aug.  2).  Delawares  good  eating.  Concord, 
Israella,  Rogers'  15  and  19  well  colored. 

How  are  you,  Mr.  Editors  on  the  bird  question? 
Do  you  "spare  the  birds"  indiscriminately?  I  have 
been  one  of  that  class.  Have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  accommodate  and  repay  for  "morning  songs"  and 
insect  devastation.  Have  planted  liberally  with  a 
view  to  a  divide  with  the  bird.?,  and  have  been 
willing  to  give  half.  But  when  they  claim  and  take 
all  for  four  or  five  consecutive  years — all  my  early 
cherries,  apples,  pears  and  sweet  grapes,  I  confess 
"patience"  with  me  "ceases  to  be  a  virtue."  I  have 
hung  up  pieces  of  tin,  looking  glasses,  scare  crows, 
shot  "blank  cartridges"  among  my  trees  and  vines 
and  all  to  no  purpose.  Having  tried  "kind  words 
and  tufts  of  grass"  I  am  now  resorting  to  the 
"rocks" — powder  and  shot.  From  five  liundred  full 
bearing  vines  last  year,  I  did  not  get  a  perfect  bunch 
of  sweet  grapes  except  where  I  covered  with  mus- 
quito  bars.  This  year  as  fast  as  they  color  the  birds 
attack  them.  If  they  would  take  the  whole  berry 
as  with  cherries  and  gratify  their  appetites  one 
could  stand  it.  But  they  "go  through"  the  bunch, 
and  bunch  after  bunch,  puncturing  each  berry  and 
leaving  it  to  sour  and  spoil.  Hereafter  "I  am  for 
war"  on  the  Orioles,  Cat  Birds,  Robins,  Thrushes 
and  Woodpeckers. 

Our  State  Fair  and  Horticultural  Society  meet 
at  this  place  commencing  September  36th.  From 
present  indications,  there  will  be  a  "big  turn  out" 
and  a  good  time.    "  Come  and  see  us." 
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Black's  Extra  Early  Peacb. 

By  the  Associate  Editob. 

Fruit  large ,  form  round,  with  a  slight  point ;  suture  distinct,  shallow  all  around ;  color,  clear  rose 
pink,  shaded  maroon  and  slightly  mottled  with  light  yellow,  very  handsome;  flesh  stained  red  to  the 
seed,  to  which  it  slightly  adheres;  juicy,  ten- 
der, with  rich  sub -acid;  excellent.  Stone 
small,  short,  light  red ;  quality  the  very  best ; 
season,  July  the  4th  to  the  15th.  Tree  good 
grower,  hardy  and  productive.  An  acci- 
dental seedling  found  amongst  a  lot  of  trees 
set  out  on  our  farm,  1867. 

This  is  the  earliest  peach  we  are  acquainted 
with,  ripening  this  season  before  the  4th  of 
July,  being  from  ten  to  twelve  days  before 
Hale's  Early,  and  it  is  of  larger  size  and  bet- 
ter quality. 

Its  extreme  earliness,  great  beauty  and  fine 
quality  will  always  make  it  command  he 
very  highest  price  in  the  market. 

We  have  sold  four  times  as  many  of  it  a 
Early  York,  and  at  double  the  price  at  the 
same  time,  14th  of  July,  this  season. 

Injury  of  Fruit  Blossoms  by  Frost. — 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  Journal  of 
Horticulture  says :  The  most  tender  portion 
of  the  flower  or  fruit  is  the  style  of  pistil, 
and  that  is  the  vital  part ;  when  that  is  injured  in  any  way,  however  slight,  the  uses  of  the  flower  are 
at  an  end.  The  stamens  are  almost  as  hardy  as  the  leaves,  and  are  very  rarely  injured.  Tlie  petals,  also, 
wliich  are  the  beauteous  part,  stand  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage.  They  are,  however,  of  no  benefit  to 
the  fruit.  To  discover  when  apples  or  pears  are  killed  by  frost,  simply  look  to  the  pistil,  which  very 
soon  shows  the  eftect ;  if  it  is  green  it  is  well ;  if  black,  then  it  is  dead ;  and  for  further  satisfaction,  cut 
transversely  through  the  young  fruit,  and  experience  will  soon  teach,  even  with  the  faii'cst  flower,  the 
value  of  a  black  heart." 


Pear  Growing.— Fourteen  Years   Experience.— 
Tlie  Quince  as  a  Stock. 

By  Tuk  ConRESPONDiNG  Editor. 

Aside  from  the  causes  of  the  blight,  there  is  no 
one  point  in  pear  culture,  upon  which  there  is  a 
greater  diversity  of  opinion  among  fruit  growers, 
than  the  comparative  merits  of  the  quince  and  the 
pear  as  a  stock. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  give  some  of  the  rea- 
sons which  incline  us  to  prefer  the  quince,  especially 
ill  certain  localities.  When  we  shall  have  given 
our  reasons  for  this  preference,  we  will  give  some 
of  our  own  experience,  botli  with  the  quince  and 
the  pear. 

1.  The  quince  causes  the  pear  to  fruit  much  ear- 
lier than  when  worked  upon  its  own  root.  Such 
varieties  as  unite  kindly  with  the  quince,  as  the 
Duchess  d'Angolemc,  Louise  Bon  d' Jersey,  White 
Doyenne,  and  others,  will  generally  bear  at  the 
fourth  year  from  the  bud,  and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances will  continue  to  bear  regularly  until 
they  cease  from  old  age.    This  we  conceive  to  be  a 


very  satisfactory  argument  in  favor  of  the  quince, 
since  the  pear  on  its  own  roots  does  not  usually 
bear  in  less  time  than  from  eight  to  fifteen  years. 
When  we  speak  of  the  quince  as  a  stock  for  the 
pear,  we  always  mean  the  Angeres  Quince,  the  most 
thrifty  growing  variety  now  known. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  in  many  varieties,  as 
Beurre  Laugher,  Soldat  Labourer,  Duchesed'Angou- 
leme,  Easter  Beurre,  Glout  Moreceau,  Lcmiee  Bon 
d' Jersey,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfleld,  and  others,  is  very 
con.siderably  improved.  This  is  another  reason  why 
the  quince  stock  should  be  used,  especially  when 
applied  to  the.se  varieties. 

3.  Trees  grown  on  the  quince  are  much  more 
successfully  transplanted  tlian  when  grown  on  the 
pear ;  since  the  quince  roots  much  more  readily 
than  the  pear,  being  raised  easilj'  from  the  cuttings, 
while  the  pear  will  scarcely  grow  at  all  from  the 
cutting.  It  is  only  when  the  trees  are  frequently 
transplanted  while  quite  young,  that  they  can  be 
satisfactorily  set  at  suitable  age  for  final  transplant- 
ing on  the  pear  root. 
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4.  Those  trees  worked  on  the  quince  are  some- 
what less  liable  to  blight  than  when  worked  on  the 
pear  stock.  This  is  because  the  quince  has  to  some 
extent,  the  same  effect  as  root  pruning  in  checking 
unusual  and  exuberant  growth  of  young  wood. 
This  unusual  growth  being  the  most  prolific  pre- 
disposing cause  of  blight,  for  the  next  season. 
Trees  thus  worked  upon  the  quince  come  into  bear- 
ing early,  and  although  the  trees  may  make  roots 
from  the  pear  while  quite  young,  yet  the  amount  of 
fruit  produced  makes  such  demands  on  the  root  for 
sap  that  the  unusual  growth  of  wood  which  would 
otherwise  be  made  is  greatly  reduced,  and  conse- 
quently danger  from  blight  greatly  lessened. 

5.  Whenever  a  tree  is  so  transplanted  as  to  sink 
the  junction  of  the  pear  with  the  quince,  from  two 
to  four  inches  be  ow  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
pear  will,  in  most  cases,  without  any  other  manipu- 
lation, take  root,  and  thus  gradually  convert  a 
dwarf  into  a  standard  tree.  By  thus  using  the 
quince  as  a  stock,  we  secure  an  early  supply  of  fruit 
and  in  the  case  of  some  varieties  an  improvement 
of  size,  beauty  and  flavor,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
gradually  increasing  the  size  of  the  tree  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  crop  of  fruit,  while  the  life  of 
the  tree  is  prolonged  to  quite  old  age. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to 
those  soils  that  are  more  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
the  quince  than  to  the  pear. 

Our  own  soil  is  composed  of  loam,  gravel  and 
shale,  with  a  sub-soil  of  strong,  heavy  clay.  We 
have  about  sixty-five  trees  in  bearing,  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  most  of  them  having  borne  for 
several  years.  Our  site  is  an  inclined  plane,  incli- 
ning at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees,  affording  am- 
ple surface  drainage.  In  the  soil  above  described 
the  quince  grows  finely.  The  pear  root,  especially 
when  deeply  sunk  does  not  succeed  near  so  well  as 
the  quince.  When  our  trees  were  set  in  their  pres- 
ent position,  there  were  three  of  them  on  the  pear 
root,  the  balance  on  the  quince.  Those  on  the 
quince,  generally,  have  greatly  outgrown  those  on 
the  pear  root ;  so  that  for  soils  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, we  feel  quite  safe  in  recommending  the  quince 
as  the  better  stock  for  those  kinds  which  unite  read- 
ily and  successfully  with  the  quince.  Among  the 
varieties  which  may  be  relied  upon  for  such  soils, 
when  so  worked  are  the  following :  Beurre  d'An- 
jou,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Easter 
Beurre,  Glout  Morceau,  Louise  Bon  e'Jersey,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  Urbaniste,  White  Doyenne,  Stevens' 
Genessee,  and  Tyson. 

Many  of  our  trees  were  originally  planted  as 
dwarfs,  have,  without  any  assistance  of  ours,  thrown 
out  roots  from  the  pear,  and  have  consequently 
become  standards — we  use  the  word  standard  in  its 
common  acceptation.  Those  trees  whose  pear  roots 
are  growing  near  the  surface  are  now  making  fine 


growth  and  promise  to  become  quite  large.  We 
know  that  many  of  them  have  rooted  from  the 
pear,  because  they  throw  up  pear  suckers  from  the 
surface.  Hence  the  preference  to  be  givin  either  to 
the  pear  or  the  quince  as  a  stock  for  the  pear,  must 
be  determined  mainly,  by  the  composition  ol  the 
soil  in  which  we  wish  to  plant. 

We  would  remark  that  the  best  informed  among 
us  have  much  to  learn  upon  the  subject  of  success- 
ful pear  culture,  not  only  in  the  adaptation  of  stocks, 
soils,  and  climates,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  various 
diseases  which  attack  both  tree  and  Iruit,  with  their 

preventives  and  cures, 

»   »  * 

Iiessons  of  1869  and  '70. 

By  Dr.  James  Weed,  Muscatine. 

Editor  Pomolooist  and  Gardener: — The 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  two  seasons 
present  striking  contrasts.  The  former  was  excess- 
ively wet  with  early  and  very  severe  autumnal 
frosts;  the  latter  witnessed  the  most  severe  and 
protracted  drouth  that  has  occurred  in  this  locality 
since  the  settlement  of  the  country.  In  1869  apples 
and  cherries  were  especially  abundant ;  in  1870 
both  were  nearly  a  complete  failure.  Apples  in  '69 
were  much  damaged  by  early  frosts.  October  19th 
mercury  at  30  degs.  On  the  20th  it  fell  to  22  degs. 
At  near  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  foreman  on  my  broth- 
er's farm  brought  me  an  apple  solidly  frozen,  and 
wished  me  to  advise  him  whether  he  should  con- 
tinue picking.  I  went  to  the  orchard  and  found 
all  frozen  solid,  and  my  own  men  engaged  in  hand 
picking  had  gathered  several  barrels  of  Eaules' 
Janett,  a  variety  said  to  endure  freezing  better  than 
most  others.  These  I  ordered  taken  to  the  well, 
the  barrels  to  be  filled  with  cold  water,  and  the 
picking  was  discontinued,  as  from  appearances  they 
were  probably  injured,  if  not  spoiled.  Business 
calling  me  to  town  I  left  in  much  the  same  humor 
I  can  imagine  the  milkmaid  was  in,  in  view  of  the 
dull  prospect  of  a  new  silk  dress  with  the  spilled 
milk  at  her  feet. 

On  my  return  at  noon,  however,  I  found  the  ap- 
ples on  the  trees  under  a  warm  sun  had  resumed 
their  natural  plumpness  and  elasticity,  and  were  all 
as  perfect  as  ever  except  the  diminutive  and  unripe 
ones,  which  were  wrinkled  and  soft  throughout. 
My  workmen  said,  "what  shall  be  done  with  those 
in  the  barrels  ?  They  have  frozen  the  water  to  one 
solid  mass."  They  were  left  until  the  ice  melted, 
but  were  hardly  as  plump  as  those  left  on  the  trees. 
On  the  23d  at  6  o'clock,  a.  m.  temperature  was  30 
degs. — at  9  p.  m.,  23  degs. — at  6  a.  m.  on  the  24th, 
18  degrees.  Apples  were  again  frozen  and  present- 
ed, so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  the  senses,  the 
same  condition  as  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 
Some  were  gathered  and  put  into  cold  water,  but 
when  the  frost  came  out  they  were  in  common 
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with  all  on  the  trees,  literally  killed — exhibiting  the 
physical  condition  of  a  wet  rag.  1  learned  some- 
thing which  perhaps  everbody  else  knew ;  but  I 
should  like  to  have  some  one  explain  why  the  ap- 
ples could  endure  ten  degrees  of  frost  without  the 
slightest  injury,  and  be  completely  ruined  by  four- 
teen degrees. 

Would  the  frozen  apples  of  which  there  were 
many  hundred  bushels  in  this  vicinity,  answer  for 
cider  ?  No  facts  could  be  elicited  from  positive  ex- 
perience either  nfBrmative  or  negative,  but  specula- 
tive opinions  gratis,  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries. 
Referring  the  question  immediately  to  a  practical 
test,  I  was  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  the  cider 
instead  of  being  impaired  was  really  improved  in 
flavor  and  quality.  It  was  high  colored,  very  sach- 
arine,  and  every  way  superior.  I  regret  I  did  not 
try  its  keeping  qualities,  but  have  no  doubt  it  would 
have  kept  equally  as  well  and  perhaps  better  than 
that  from  apples  not  frozen. 

A  neighbor  favored  me  with  a  sample  of  cider 
made  from  apples  that  had  been  suffered  to  hang 
on  the  trees  until  Febuary,  which  had  the  same  im- 
paired flavor  that  is  found  in  "frozen  and  thawed  " 
apples  at  that  late  season. 

Hortlcnltnral  Notes  from  'Wisconsin. 

Bt  Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Ed.  PoMOLOGisT  AND  GARDENER:  —  The  scasou, 
with  its  failures  and  successes,  is  so  far  past  that  we 
may  safely  record  some  of  its  facts  and  teachings. 
Spring  opened  early ;  its  harbingers,  the  bluebirds 
and  wild  geese  made  their  appearance  about  the 
l8t  of  March.  Digging  trees  the  10th  to  15th. 
Frogs  commenced  their  music  about  the  20th,  and 
mosquitoes  on  town  meeting  day.  Weather  fine, 
seasonable  showers,  and  no  frosts  to  injure  anything 
till  May  6th,  7th,  9th  and  10th,  when  cherries, 
Early  Richmond,  were  in  full  bloom. — Also  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  currants  and  strawberries.  The  frost 
was  so  severe  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  as  to  form 
ice  In  my  horse  -  trough.  The  following  week  the 
thermometer  ranged  from  38  to  84;  no  day  but 
it  was  up  to  60.  The  morning  of  the  18th  of  May, 
Ice  formed  in  a  tin  wash  dish  one  -  half  an  inch 
thick.  This  was  a  hard  one  on  strawberries ;  and 
the  hot  weather  of  the  last  six  days  of  May  and  the 
first  six  of  June,  (when  the  thermometer  was  not 
less  than  63  any  morning  at  daybreak,  and  the 
extremes  at  noonday  were  78  to  93),  combined  to 
destroy  our  crop  of  strawberries ;  —  well  mulched 
beds  did  not  do  as  well  as  those  all  grown  over  with 
sorrell  and  grass 

Other  fruits  have  done,  and  are  doing  finely, 
—  except  the  losses  by  blight  on  pears,  apples  and 
crab  —  which  made  its  appearance  about  the  10th 
of  June,  following  closely  on  the  hot  two  weeks 
previous.    The  causes  of  this  disease  are  yet  a  mys- 


tery —  whether  heat,  electricity,  insects,  rapid 
growth,  want  of  cultivation,  or  a  combined  influ- 
ence of  a  part  of  them,  the  fact  is,  blight  mK  kill. 
We  ought  to  have  applied  the  salt  remedy,  but  did 
not.  Pears  have  blighted  worse  than  for  many 
years,  and  all  kinds  with  me  have  suffered  about 
alike ;  having  mostly  Flemish  Beauty,  have  lost 
more  of  those.  Worse  on  bearing  trees  and  those 
three  or  four  years  planted  than  nursery  growing 
trees.  In  one  lot  of  four  hundred  Flemish  Beauty, 
three  to  five  feet  high,  that  have  made  from  twelve 
to  thirty  -  six  inches  growth,  we  have  not  seen  a 
black  tree  or  limb.  Stocks  seem  to  make  no  exemp- 
tion, for  those  on  white  thorn  and  mountain  ash 
are  served  about  the  same ;  even  the  Mt.  Vernon 
has  blighted  a  little. 

Blight  among  apples  has  been  very  severe, — Tall- 
mans's  Sweet  suflfering  most  of  any  variety  —  and 
of  the  best  five  varieties  for  the  Northwest,  viz : 

Red  Astrachan,  Buchess,  Fameuse,  Golden  Rus- 
set and  Tallman's  Sweet ;  they  are  aflfected  by  blight 
as  in  the  order  named,  the  first  having  least,  and 
the  last  most. 

And  yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  the  apple  crop 
of  our  State  is  larger  than  ever  before,  apples  sell- 
ing on  the  street  from  twenty -five  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  bushel.  The  first  picking  of  Red  Astra- 
chan sold  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars. 
Some  of  our  orchardists  report  two  thousand  bush- 
els as  their  crop  this  year  —  and  all  this  in  Wiscon- 
sin, where  we  can't  grow  fruit.  Suppose  we  had 
planted,  twenty  years  ago,  what  we  now  would 
recommend,  we  could  now  have  supplied  all  the 
Northwest  with  apples.  If  the  past  twenty  years' 
experience  and  observation  has  been  of  so  much 
advantage  to  us,  what  may  not  the  future  become  ? 
What  if  we  had  continued  to  plant  Rhode  Island 
Greenings,  Baldwins,  etc? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  man  who  .still  contin- 
ues to  buy  of  these  traveling  tree  peddler,  who 
furnish  everything  a  man  wants  out  of  the  same 
bundle?  He  ought  to  go  without  fruit  so  long  as 
he  lives.  When  will  our  people  look  about  them, 
see  what  is  doing  the  best  on  their  own  soil  and  in 
their  own  vicinity,  and  order  of  some  reliable  nur- 
seryman what  they  want,  and  let  these  itinerant, 
swindling  tree  dealers  go  to  Waupun,  or  some  other 
place  where  they  will  have  to  work  for  a  living. 

To  any  one  setting  one  hundred  apple  trees,  the 
last  volume  of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society, 
would  be  worth  ten  dollars,  and  one  dollar  will  buy 
it  and  give  you  a  membership  in  said  Society.  O. 
8.  Willey,  Secretary,  Madison. 

I  cannot  close  this  already  too  long  communica- 
tion without  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Davison  Thorn- 
less  raspberry,  also  the  true  Miami.  Worthless 
varieties  are  sold  in  the  place  of  each.  Beware  of 
whom  you  get  the  plants.    The  Davison  Thornless  is 
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the  earUeit  Black  Cap,  and  has  yielded  with  me, 
this  year,  seven  pounds  or  seven  quarts  of  fruit  per 
bush,  two  years  planted.  The  Miami  is  the  latest 
of  the  Black  Caps,  both  perfectly  hardy,  and  indis- 
pensable in  any  collection.  Plants  can  be  sent 
safely  by  mail  any  where  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  sent  apple  trees  one  year  old  safely  to  Califor- 
nia by  mail. 

Now  is  the  time  of  Fairs ;  go  and  take  notes ; 
while  you  can  see  the  fruit  on  exhibition,  make 
your  orders  for  trees.  Don't  be  lured  by  the  show 
of  some  big  apples ;  they  are  generally  worthless 
Take  the  advice  of  those  who  ought  to  know  what 
are  most  profitable  and  best.  Go  into  your  neigh- 
bors' orchards  (not  by  night,  as  some  do),  and  see 
what  is  bearing  and  what  is  best,  and  select  accord- 
ingly. 

«  »  » 

Notes  From  ttae  College  Farm. 

BT   PEOP.   ChAS.   E.   BE93ET. 
POTATOES. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :  —  On  account 
of  the  attacks  of  its  numerous  enemies,  or  the 
somewhat  uupropitious  weather  of  this  season,  the 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  has  not  proved  to  be  very 
destructive.  In  the  spring  it  started  out  in  great 
numbers,  and  threatened  to  sweep  every  potato 
vine  from  the  country  —  but  the  little  "  lady  dirds," 
or  as  commonly  called,  the  "  lady  bugs,"  (Hippoda- 
mia  and  Ooccinella),  soon  made  a  vigorous  onslaught 
upon  the  egg  clusters,  thus  materially  reducing  the 
first  brood.  Since  then  the  same  enemies  seem  to 
have  kept  up  the  good  fight,  aided  by  several  other 
useful  allies.  The  dashing  rains  of  the  summer 
have  been  somewhat  unfavorable  for  the  beetle,  and 
correspondingly  favorable  for  the  potatoes  them- 
selves. 

E.  G.  C's  remarks  upon  the  value  of  experiments 
are  certainly  very  just.  I  fully  agree  with  him 
when  he  says,  "  that  to  be  of  value  they  require  to 
be  made  by  half  a  dozen  persons  in  as  many  dififer- 
ent  parts  of  the  State,  for  a  series  of  years."  That 
sounds  as  if  the  writer  at  least  knew  the  province 
and  value  of  experiments.  A  single  test  made,  say 
here  in  the  center  of  the  State,  is  of  but  little  value 
so  far  as  any  immediate  results  are  concerned ;  it 
may,  however,  be  of  value,  when  taken  along  with 
others  made  elsewhere  by  careful  experimenters. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  Editor,  to  invite  con- 
tributions upon  this  subject  of  the  most  nearly 
beetle  proof  varieties?  A  simple  record  of  obser- 
vations would  suffice  in  most  cases ;  and  these  when 
compiled  and  compared  would  afford  some  results 
of  real  practical  value  to  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
of  the  State.  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  receive 
communications  from  parties  in  diflerent  portions 
of  the  State  upon  this  topic,  as  it  is  one  in  which 


I  feel  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  to  which  I  intend 
to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  for  the 
next  few  years. 

The  crop  of  early  potatoes  was  very  good  —  the 
Early  Rose  showing  itself  to  be  especially  valuable 
for  general  culture.  This  variety  was  largely 
planted  in  this  vicinity  in  the  spring,  being  held  in 
high  estimation  by  most  of  the  farmers.  The  later 
crop  is  coming  on  finely,  and  now  promises  an 
abundant  yield.  This  last  is  made  up  mostly  of  the 
Peachblow  varieties,  they  having  shown  ti»emselves 
to  be  the  best  adapted  for  this  climate  and  soil, 
being  also  less  attacked  by  beetles  than  many  other 
sorts. 

TROPnY  TOMATO. 

Last  spring  I  procured  for  trial  a  package  of  the 
seeds  of  this  new  tomato.  Gave  it  no  special  cul- 
ture, but  allowed  it  to  take  its  chance  in  the  large 
bed  where  the  Extra  Early  Red,  General  Grant  and 
Tilden  were.  Did  not  feel  very  enthusiastic  over  it 
to  begin  with,  as  I  do  not  feel  like  taking  stock  in 
every  new  thing  that  comes  up.  Am  compelled, 
however,  to  say  that  at  present  it  fully  comes  up  to 
its  recommendations,  and  shows  itself  every  way 
to  be  a  very  desirable  tomato.  This  variety  was 
originated  by  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Newport,  R. 
I.,  and  cultivated  for  many  years  before  being 
brought  before  the  public.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  it  are,  superior  size,  form  and  solidity,  good  fla- 
vor, and  a  reasonable  degree  of  earliuess.  There 
are  some  now  growing  in  our  garden  which  fully 
prove  the  justness  of  the  claim.  I  shall  have  no 
fears  in  recommending  the  Trophy  to  our  farmers 
and  gardeners  as  one  of  the  best.  I  should  not 
however  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending 
anyone  to  plant  it  alone,  for  being  a  large  grower, 
in  unfavorable  seasons  it  might  not  do  as  well  as 
some  of  the  smaller  kinds.  Try  it  next  year,  every- 
bodj',  and  feast  yourselves  upon  one  and  two  pound 
tomatoes. 


"  Strange  "  Indeed. — The  Northwestern  Far- 
mer (Ind.)  says:  "A  friend  informs  us  of  a  singular 
exemption  by  the  late  frost.  On  a  farm  four  miles 
south  of  Bloomiugton,  this  State,  lying  on  a  ridge 
between  the  branches  of  White  river  and  at  an  ele- 
vation of  some  three  hundred  feet  above  their  level, 
is  a  peach  orchard  of  one  thousand  trees,  the  fruit 
of  which  escaped  injury  entirely  from  the  frost  of 
April  32d.  All  other  peaches  in  that  vicinity  were 
destroyed." 

In  penning  the  above  the  writer  betrays  a  most 
"  singular  "  lack  of  observation.  We  have  always 
supposed  elevation  to  the  extent  named,  compara- 
tively exempt  from  late  spring  and  early  autumn 
frosts.    Is  it  not  so  ? 


Several  bushels  of  tea  seed  have  been  received 
at  Santa  Barbara,  California,  from  Japan,  for  plant- 
ing. 
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mt    ^imgarir. 


Vineyard  Work  for  September. 

IJv  TnE  Associate  Editor. 

There  will  not  be  much  work  to  be  dom:  this 
month  in  the  vinL'j'unl  if  Iho  vines  have  had  proper 
attention  last  month,  anil  the  ground  kept  clean 
and  well  cultivateil.  In  fact  from  this  period  out 
there  shciuld  be  nothing  done  to  stimulate  growtli, 
but  ratlier  retard  it,  so  the  wood  will  mature  well 
and  be  tlioroughly  ripened,  that  it  may  withstand 
the  winter  better. 

Although  the  vines  need  but  little  attention,  yet 
it  will  be  a  very  busy  time  with  tlie  vineyardist  to 
gather  his  grapes  in  proper  season  and  sell  them  or 
to  make  into  wine.  If  to  be  made  into  wine  they 
should  be  left  on  the  vines  iintil  they  are  thorough- 
ly ripened,  and  then  gathered  only  in  dry  weather, 
after  the  dew  is  off  and  all  defective  berries  re- 
moved. Then  crushed  or  mashed,  pressed  and 
made  into  sweet  or  fermented  wine  as  you  may  de- 
sire, without  the  addition  of  either  sugar  or  water, 
for  we  liave  no  more  faith  in  their  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  wine,  than  we  have  in  the  administra- 
lion  of  medicine  in  health,  for  both  are  not  only 
iseless  but  injurious. 


Urapes.— Forel$;u  and  Native. 

By  George  Haskell,  Ipswich,  Masp. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  G.^rdener  :  —  The  grape 
s  the  king  of  fruits.  When  sweet  and  well  ripen- 
d  no  other  fruit  is  so  luscious,  healthful  and  nutri- 
ious.  Indeed,  in  the  large  grape-cure  establish- 
uents  in  the  south  of  Europe  the  patients— invalids 
-eat  little  else  but  grapes  for  weeks,  and  as  many 
8  eight  pounds  per  day  are  often  eaten  by  one  per- 
on,  who  recovers  and  grows  fat  on  them.  But  it 
lakes  one  shiver  to  think  of  eating  one  quarter 
•art  of  that  quantity  of  the  Delaware,  Concord,  or 
ny  other  kind  grown  in  this  country.  We  have 
ere,  however,  all  the  best  grapes  of  Europe,  but 
ur  atmosphere  is  so  loaded  with  the  spores  of  mil- 
ews  and  rusts  that  they  cannot  be  grown  in  any 
art  of  the  country,  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Jloun- 
lins,  except  under  glass.     They  are  thus  grown  in 


the  older  states  for  family  use,  and  to  some  extent 
for  market,  but  only  the  Black  Hamburgh  can  be 
grown  for  sale  at  a  profit.  The  muscats  do  not  set 
well,  and  are  more  injured  by  cool  and  cloudy 
weather,  even  under  glass;  and  the  Frontignacs 
are  poor  growers  and  poorer  bearers.  An<.l  al- 
though the  earth  does  not  yield  a  more  luscious 
fruit  than  the  Grisley  Frontignacyctno  market  gar- 
dener could  get  a  dime  for  a  dollar  in  raising  it  for 
sale.  If  we  had  a  grape  nearly  as  good  as  the  foreign 
that  would  grow  well  in  the  open  air,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  it  could  be  profitably 
grown  for  eating,  for  drying  and  for  wine.  If  good 
and  well  ripened  it  could  be  eaten  in  large  quanti- 
ties without  injury  to  the  stomach  or  bowels  as  a 
healthy  and  stimulating  food,  instead  of  the  vast 
amount  of  dead  flesh  which  is  now  devoured. 

Shall  we  get  such  a  grape  from  the  many  and  va- 
ried experiments  which  are  now  in  progress  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tills  country  ?  I  think  so  ;  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it.  In  a  few  years  we  .shall  obtain 
vines  that  will  withstand  the  evil  influences  of  our 
climate — the  cold  of  winter  and  mildew  of  summer 
— and  bearing  fruit  equal  to  the  foreign.  My  ex- 
periments, carried  on  through  the  last  fifteen  years, 
justify  this  prediction ;  for  though  they  have  not 
yet  produced  the  desired  grape,  I  think  they  h.ave 
taught  me  how  to  proceed  to  get  it.  I  have  raised 
more  than  a  thousand  hybrids  from  more  than  fifty 
different  crosses,  of  different  native  and  foi-eign 
vines,  and  having  J^  and  J;^  foreign  blood.  More 
than  one  hundred  are  in  fruit  this  season,  and  more 
than  forty  of  them  for  the  first  time.  Some  of  those 
that  have  fruited  before  have  healthy  vines  and 
poor  fruit,  and  some  quite  good  fruit,  but  vines 
.subject  more  or  less  to  mildew,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  Concord,  which  grows  by  their  side.  The 
North-eastern  states,  however,  can  never  succeed  in 
growing  grapes  as  a  general  or  wine  crop.  The 
average  heat  of  our  summer  is  too  low,  and  our  at- 
mosphere is  too  moist  for  the  production  of  the 
richest  juice  and  highest  flavor.  If  we  can  grow 
enough  for  our  people  to  eat  we  shall  be  fortunate, 
for  each  person  would  eat  a  great  many  if  they 
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were  good  and  as  cheap  as  other  food,  as  they  cer- 
tainly might  be  if  grown  in  the  open  air. 

But  until  better  kinds  are  obtained,  every  family 
having  a  rod  of  land  might  and  should  have  a  sup- 
ply of  those  kinds  that  grow  well  and  ripen  in  the 
vicinity.  The  owners  will  thus  acquire  a  taste,  a 
desire  for  the  fruit  and  gei  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  the  vine,  and  will  be  prepared  and 
eager  to  engage  in  the  propagation  and  production 
of  better  grapes  when  they  can  be  obtained.  Such 
grapes  with  hardy  and  healthy  vines,  will  cover 
many  of  the  prairies  of  the  west  before  many  years 
and  will  enable  it  with  its  fertile  soil,  dry  atmos- 
phere and  warm  summers,  to.  give  us  an  abundance 
of  luscious  fruit  and  pure  wine  to  gladden  the  heart 
and  strengthen  the  frame. 


The  Foreign  and  Native  Vine  Compared. 

By  J.  S.  LipPiNCOTT,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

It  is  well  known  to  intelligent  growers  of  the  Eu- 
ropean vine,  that  it  is  not  the  cold  of  our  winters 
nor  the  heat  of  our  summers,  in  the  middle  lati- 
tudes, at  least,  of  the  United  States,  that  oft'er  the 
greatest  impediment  to  the  growth  of  the  Black 
Hamburg,  Chasselas,  &c.,  out  of  doors  in  the  oijen 
border.  In  seasons  in  which  the  due  proportion  of 
moisture  is  present,  good  crops  of  these  fine  varie- 
ties have  been  grown  in  the  open  air ;  but  if  the 
next  season  has  been  dry,  the  leaves  have  fallen ; 
the  fruit  has  shrivelled ;  and  frequently  the  year 
following  has  found  the  plants  injured  beyond  re- 
covery. Even  the  most  favored  aspects  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  will  not  permit  the  continued 
growth  of  the  foreign  vine  out  of  doors,  as  we  have 
learned  by  personal  experiment,  in  several  in- 
stances. 

Most  of  our  native  varieties,  when  grown  in  the 
vineyard,  exposed  to  drying  winds  of  our  summers, 
or  to  the  sudden  cold  of  our  varying  June,  July 
and  August  nights,  suffer  in  the  same  manner  as 
does  the  foreign  vine,  as  we  have  observed  by  com- 
parison of  eflfects  upon  both,  under  the  same  influ- 
ences, side  by  side.  The  constitutions  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  grape  vines  have  much  in  com- 
mon. They  open  their  buds  under  the  same  tem- 
perature in  spring,  require  the  same  increments  of 
summer  heats  for  their  healthy  growth,  the  same 
autumnal  warmth  for  the  perfect  maturation.  They 
also  demand  the  presence  of  greater  or  less  propor- 
tions of  moisture  around  them  at  critical  periods, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  at  all  times ;  though, 
in  these  respects,  the  foreign  vine  is  not  disposed  to 
endure  extremes  so  well  as  does  its  less  refined 
brother  of  the  West ;  and  the  less  refined,  the  more 
enduring  among  our  natives,  as  is  shown  by  the 
comparatively  healthy  growth  of  the  Concord  and 
Clinton,  and  the  pre-eminent    sensibility    to   at- 


mospheric changes  exhibited  by  the  Catawba,  the 
Delaware  and  the  Rebecca. 

In  Europe  the  vine  has  been  known  for  ages  to 
have  been  peculiarly  the  growth  of  definite  climat- 
ic conditions,  and  its  zones  have  been  pretty  accu- 
rately defined.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  with  American  native  vines,  and  its  zones ;  if 
successful  culture  could  be  as  clearly  defined,  were 
the  conditions  of  moisture  in  the  air,  the  same  aa 
those  of  Western  Europe,  or  as  constant  in  their 
proportions,  and  the  climate  as  equable,  or  as  free 
from  extremes  here  as  in  the  Western  States  of  Eu- 
rope. Even  in  the  "  Land  of  the  Vine,"  all  sea- 
sons are  not  alike  propitious,  and  it  is  sometimes 
seriously  injured,  but  never  is  it  so  utter  a  failure 
as  with  us.  If  the  vine  fails  for  one  season  in  Eu- 
rope, it  may  be  succeeded  by  a  season  of  extraordi- 
nary yield,  repairing  the  loss  of  former  years.  But 
here  the  loss  of  the  crop  is  accompanied  by  loss  of 
the  leaf,  and  consequent  enfeebling  of  the  plant,  so 
that  it  seldom  bears  again. 

The  season  of  1863  was  very  propitious  to  the 
vine  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  held 
out  promises  of  success  in  the  growth  of  many  new 
varieties  of  grapes.  The  vines  were  young,  had 
grown  admirably  even,  in  consequence  of  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  highly  favorable  ;  a  greater 
product  of  superior  grapes  was  exhibited  than  had 
ever  before  gladdened  our  eyes,  or  filled  us  "with 
visions  of  the  to  be."  The  three  following  years 
told  another  tale  over  a  large  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  Northern  States.  The  favoring  circum- 
stances did  not  attend  at  our  bidding ;  the  vines 
having  grown  well  the  preceding  season,  did  their 
best  in  1864 ;  they  observed  the  call  of  temperature 
to  the  degree  pre-arranged  for  their  awakening ; 
they  spread  their  leaves  and  opened  their  bloom  at 
the  appointed  time  and  promised  still  better  than 
in  the  past ;  and  that  promise  would  have  been  ful- 
filled had  there  not  come  on  the  wings  of  the  West- 
erly wind  a  blast  which  struck  the  tender  leaves, 
shrunk  up  their  expanding  growths,  lapped  up  with 
its  thirsty  tongue  the  life-sap  ol  their  vessels,  and 
brought  death  into  the  little  world  of  life,  and  with 
it  the  seeds  of  mildew  and  rot,  which  rioted  on  the 
small  relics  of  vitality,  and  our  hopes  vanished  like 
the  mist  into  thin,  dry  air.  The  next  season  found 
the  finest  Delawares,  Rogers,  &c.,  entirely  destroy- 
ed, even  to  the  root.  The  vines  that  survived  were 
again  prostrated  by  the  unpropitious  seasons  of 
1865  and  1866,  until  of  ours,  very  few  are  now  liv- 
ing, or  if  living  have  made  any  growth,  except  the 
Concord  and  Clinton,  which  we  consider  scarcely 
worth  retaining  in  our  grounds. 

It  may  be  asked  "how  do  you  know  that  the  air 
was  thus  dry  in  each  of  these  seasons,  and  that  this 
dryness  was  the  tending  or  predisposing  cause  of 
our  failure?"    We  answer  that  the  dryness  or  moi»- 
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ture  of  the  air  can  be  as  readily  determined  as  can 
Its  temperature  be  ascertained.  We  can  tell  not 
only  whether  it  is  very  dry,  or  very  moist,  but  what 
proportion  of  moisture  is  present ;  and  farther,  can 
determine  not  only  how  much  the  vapor  may  light- 
en the  air,  by  rendering  it  buoyaut,  even  to  taking 
the  pressure  off  the  barometer  to  the  one  thous- 
andth of  an  inch,  but  can  as  readily  weigii  the 
amount  in  our  scales  and  tell  to  the  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  grain,  how  much  exists  in  each  cubic  foot 
of  the  atmosphere  around  us,  at  any  time,  and  as 
often  as  we  choose  to  experiment  on  and  calculate 
it.  All  this  has  been  frequently  done,  and  that 
done  hundreds  of  times  during  the  summers  of  1864 
and  1865 ;  and  they  thereby  proved  to  have  been 
very  dry.  Moreover,  this  dryness,  when  in  extreme 
was  shown  to  have  happened  before  or  during  the 
the  access  of  damage  to  the  vines.  Now,  if  such 
seasons  visited  us  but  at  long  intervals,  in  the  inte- 
rior districts,  we  would  not  have  so  much  cause  to 
deplore  them ;  but  unfortunately,  these  extremes  of 
dryness  and  consequent  sudden  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, this  accompaniment,  is  no  new  thing  over 
a  greater  part  of  the  Northern  States,  East,  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  periodical  dryness  of  the 
air  appears  to  be  the  rule  ;  is  the  difficulty  we  labor 
under  in  our  climate  as  respects  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape  in  the  vineyard.  It  no  doubt  serves 
many  useful  purposes.  It  may  enable  the  farmer 
to  grow  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  in  much  higher  lati- 
tudes than  he  could  otlierwise  perfect  it,  as  it  is  an 
accompaniment  also  of  high  heat.  It  may  enable 
him  to  bring  to  perfection  many  other  semi-tropical 
plants  in  districts  where  they  could  not  be  grown, 
uch  as  the  sweet  potato,  sorghum,  &c.,  but  it  ren- 
ders our  climate  one  of  extremes,  and  unfits  it,  when 
these  extremes  most  prevail,  for  the  profitable  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  either  foreign  or  native. — Far7n 
and  Firegide. 


Grapes.— Training  and  Prnnlng.— Best  Frnlt. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  on  training  the  grape  low  for  the  production 
of  fruit  of  the  highest  quality  are  sound.  This  sys- 
tem of  low  training  is  no  less  important  or  applica- 
ble to  Iowa  than  to  California.  Years  ago  in  com- 
mon with  others,  we  held  the  notion  that  to  attain 
the  best  results  in  grape  growing — size  quality  and 
early  maturity — the  higher  the  training  and  the 
more  sunlight  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  fruit  the  better,  but  a  little  practice  in  that  di- 
rection soon  exploded  the  theory.  The  largest, 
sweetest,  and  best  flavored  fruit  to  our  taste ,  is  to 
be  found  on  vines  trained  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground  and  well  screened  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  As  to  what  the  Press  says  on  the  "time  of 
pruning"  we  have  no  experience,  but  give  it  for 
what  it  is  worth. 


"  General  experience  in  this  State,  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  so  dry  and  pure  as  to  induce  a  low  de- 
gree of  temperature,  in  the  night  time,  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  days,  has  proven  that  low  training 
and  pruning  is  the  best.  The  grapes  being  close  to 
the  ground  feel  the  influence  of  the  heat  absorbed 
during  the  day  by  the  earth,  and  given  out  during 
the  succeeding  night ;  while  those  higher  up  are 
exposed  to  the  greater  extremes  of  the  atmosphere. 
Hence,  grapes  near  the  ground,  or  on  low  trained 
vines  are  found  to  ripen  in  the  same  vineyard  in 
this  State,  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  same  varieties  trained  over  trellices.  It  is  also 
found  that  the  former  are  fairer,  larger  and  more 
highly  flavored  than  the  latter. 

Some  claim  that  the  mildew  is  not  so  apt  to  af- 
fect the  grape  grown  on  high  trained  vines,  where 
the  atmosphere  circulates  freely,  as  on  those  close 
to  the  ground.  We  think  reason  and  experience 
are  both  in  favor  of  the  opposite  opinion.  Mildew 
on  a  growing  plant  is  not  induced  by  the  same 
causes  as  mildew  on  dead  and  decaying  matter.  The 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  impediug  the  natural 
flow  of  the  sap  is  believed  to  be  one  of  tiie  chief 
causes  of  mildew  in  the  grape  vine.  As  these  ex- 
tremes are  greater  at  a  distance  above  the  ground, 
so  the  inducing  causes  of  mildew  are  proportionate- 
ly greater ;  and  we  find  experience  agrees  with  rea- 
son on  the  subject. 

We  think  that  the  time,  of  pruning  has  more  to  do 
with  mildew  on  the  grape,  than  the  manner ;  as  we 
shall  show  hereafter  In  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral experience  of  the  best  cultivators,  we  would 
recommend  that  vines  be  so  trained  and  pruned  as 
to  form  the  head  from  one  to  two  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  use  of  stakes  may  thus  be  entirely 
dispensed  with,  and  quite  an  expense  saved." 

TIME   OP   PRUNING. 

"  When  the  object  is  to  Induce  a  rapid  growth  of 
wood,  as  in  young  vines,  before  they  are  at  proper 
age  to  fruit,  the  pruning  should  be  done  in  the  fall 
or  fore  part  of  winter.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to 
produce  less  wood  and  more  fruit,  the  time  of  pru- 
ning should  be  delayed  until  later  in  the  season. 
The  time  should  als»  be  governed  by  the  soil,  to 
some  extent.  On  elevated  land  and  a  dry  soil, 
where  the  vine  naturally  forms  but  little  wood,  and 
is  inclined  to  bear  too  much  fruit,  pruning  should 
be  done  early  in  the  fall,  after  the  leaves  have  fal- 
len. Then  when  the  sap  starts  in  the  spring  it  will 
swell  the  buds  with  force,  and  send  out  strong  canes 
and  less  fruit  and  spurs. 

On  the  contrary,  vines  growing  on  rich,  alluvial 
soil,  where  too  much  wood  and  too  little  fruit  is  the 
natural  rule,  this  tendency  may  be  checked  to  a 
great  extent,  by  delaying  the  annual  pruning  until 
late  in  the  spring — even  so  late  that  the  leaves  on 
the  canes  are  forming.      By  cutting  back  the  canes 
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of  the  past  summer's  growth,  at  this  time,  leaving 
but  two  or  three  buds  near  the  base,  these  buds 
would  then  swell  evenly  and  develop  strong  fruit 
spurs  and  as  a  general  thing,  the  result  will  be  a 
good  quantity  of  well  developed  fruit  stems  and 
blossoms." 


Supports  for  Grape  Vlues. 

We  remember  reading,  some  years  since,  a  paper 
from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Acade- 
my of -Natural  Sciences,"  in  which  it  was  shown 
wliy  grajie  vines  grew  bettor  when  running  over 
trees  than  anywhere  else.  There  is  a  natural  mo- 
tion in  the  tendril  of  the  grape,  and  the  amount  of 
food  required  to  produce  this  is  a  great  strain  on 
tlie  function  of  the  vine.  This  motion  of  a  tendril 
in  search  of  something  to  cling  to,  continues  about 
ten  days,  when  the  tendril  dies.  If  the  plant  is 
clambering  over  a  tree,  the  tendril  finds  something 
to  cling  to  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  support. 
Then  there  is  no  waste  of  force  in  useless  motion. 
The  whole  energy  of  the  plant  is  spent  in  producing 
healthy  growth.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  no 
use  has  been  made  of  this  discovery  in  practical 
grape  culture. 

In  Lombardy  and  other  portions  of  Italy,  living 
trees  are  very  generally  used  as  supports  or  natural 
trellises  for  the  grape  vines;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  this  practice  may  be  profitably  adopted,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  this  country.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  the  fruit  of  a  grape  vine,  supported 
by  a  living  tree,  seldom  or  never  rots ;  and  thus  one 
point  is  gained,  by  this  plan,  in  cultivating  the  ten- 
der and  delicate  varieties. 

We  know  that  the  European  .system  of  close 
planting  and  close  training  will  not  do  for  our  free- 
groing  and  more  vigorous  American  grapes,  and  we 
therefore  suggest  a  much  greater  distance  in  plant- 
ing and  wider  opportunity  for  expansion— including 
the  live  tree  supports — to  all  who  desire  to  solve 
the  problem  of  successful  grape  culture  with  our 
native  varieties. — Cor.  Our  Rome  Journal. 


Grape  Rot  about  Cincinnati. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  June  22d,  Dr. 
Warden  stated  that  the  much  dreaded  brown  or 
speck  rot  showed  itself  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  the 
month,  when  the  grapes  were  larger  than  buckshot, 
and  so  violent  was  the  attack  that  many  vines  were 
wholly  despoiled  of  their  fruit  in  a  few  hours. 
Catawba,  Concord,  lona,  Hartford,  and  the  Roger's 
Seedlings  are  almost  totally  destroyed.  Ives  and 
Delaware,  spotted. 

"  Different  modes  of  training  and  trimming  seem 
to  be  alike  aflfectcd;  those  on  arbors  and  trees, 
untrimmed  summer  and  winter,  are  attacked,  and 
some  of  them  as  severely  as  those  closely  trimmed 
and  trained  to  stakes." 


California  Raisins. 

F.  G.  Jeffers,  Visalia,  Tulare  Co.,  Cal.,  has  been 
manufacturing  raisins  from  the  following  grapes  :— 
Rose  of  Peru,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Fiber  Za- 
gos.  These  raisins  are  pronounced  by  good  judges 
excellent.  Mr.  Jeffers  makes  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  this  product:— "I  gathered  and 
spread  on  scaffolds  in  the  sun,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  after  tliey  are  partly  dry,  I  put  loosely 
in  large  boxes  under  cover  to  finish  drying ;  in 
about  six  weeks  they  were  dry  enough  to  box.  The 
Rose  of  Peru  averaged  this  year  about  forty  pounds 
to  the  vine ;  it  took  three  pounds  of  green  grapes 
to  make  one  of  dry.  The  Fiber  Zagos  averaged 
twenty-five  pounds  to  the  vine,  and  it  took  three 
pounds  to  make  one  of  dry.  The  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria averaged  ten  pounds  to  the  vine,  and  took 
only  two  pounds  to  make  one  of  dry.  The  vines 
are  seven  years  old,  and  have  brought  grapes  the 
last  four  years.  Our  soil  is  a  light,  sandy  one,  and 
slightly  impregnated  with  alkali.  I  have  not  irri- 
gated my  vines  since  they  were  two  years  old." 

»   *  « 

liayerlng  for  Strength. 


With  some  varieties  of  grapes  in  France  it  is 
found  necessary  for  maintining  a  paying  amount  of 
fruit  to  layer  the  vines  annually,  thus  increasing 
the  number  of  roots.  A  trench  is  dug  fifteen  or 
twenty  inches  long,  commencing  at  the  head  of  the 
vine,  and  as  deep  as  needed,  eight  or  ten  inches;  in- 
to this  trench  is  thrown  a  quantity  of  good  com- 
poste  or  rich  top  earth. 

The  vine  is  bent  down  and  carried  along  its  bot- 
tom, a  stone  or  block  placed  upon  it,  at  the  point 
where  it  is  bent  up,  and  the  trench  filled  with  earth. 
It  is  manifest  such  an  operation  will  largely  increase 
the  strength  of  the  vine.  With  the  lona,  naturally 
weak  in  the  root,  we  have  resorted  to  this  mode  of 
improving  its  vigor,  and  with  decided  advantage. — 
Fruit  and  Wine  Beporter. 

1  ^  t 

"  No.  13,"  Hnssman  and  No.  1. 


Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener:  —  It  is  not  a 
good  sign,  that  Prof.  James  Mathews,  or  any  other 
man  writes  so  exclusive  an  article  on  "  No.  13." 
He  ought  to  know  no  East  or  West. 

Hussman  is  incorrect  as  to  the  late  ripening  of 
Rogers'  No.  1  at  the  East.  It  is  the  best,  or  one  of 
the  best  and  most  valuable  in  the  Cayuga  Valley. 
I  had  the  honor  to  write  of  its  wine  qualities  to 
Mr.  Hussman  before  he  knew  of  it.  He  ought  to 
acknowledge  it  my  due. 

S.  J.  Parker,  M.  D.,  Ithaca,  If.  T. 

' >  ♦  « 

Pea  Nuts.— a  Chinaman  in  California,  raised 
twenty  tons  of  pea  nuts  last  season  and  sold  them  in 
the  Sacramento  market. 
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Aiuonc  the  Orcbards. 

Witliin  thu  last  moiitli,  in  company  with  Mr.  James 
Smith  anil  Rev.  J.  A.  Na.sh,  we  have  spent  some 
time  in  visiting  some  of  the  principal  orchards 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  fnmi  tliis  city.  And 
to  them  are  we  indebted  for  interesting  reminicen- 
ces  of  the  early  days — the  trials  and  progress  ol 
frnit  growing  in  Central  Iowa,  and  in  Polk  County 
in  particular.  What  a  revolution  has  come  over 
this  scope  of  territory  within  the  memory,  and  un- 
der the  eye  of  these  two  old  and  honored  residents 
of  Des  Moines  !  Twenty-two  years  ago  there  were 
within  this  named  area,  but  one  small  orchard  of  a 
few  seedling  apple  tnes,  and  one  of  like  dimen- 
sions of  grafted  fruit.  Of  the  former,  not  a  tree 
now  stands  to  commemorate  it,  and  of  the  latter, 
but  one  or  two. 

In  place  of  the  broad  expanse  of  prairie  and  wood- 
land of  that  day,  with  its  stillness  unbroken  by 
aught  save  the  whoop  of  the  primitive  lord  of  the 
soil,  or  the  yelp  of  the  wolf,  the  hum  of  civiliza- 
tion now  fills  the  ear,  and  we  walk  over  beautiful 
farms  and  amid  Pomona's  richest  gifts.  We  see  on 
all  sides  fruit  trees  bowing  down  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  their  precious  burdens,  and  from  which  may 
be  gathered  the  representatives  of  almost  every  va- 
riety of  the  apple  worthy  of  note,  grown  within 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  country !  ! 

As  we  walked  through  the  orchards  with  their 
branches  resting  upon  the  groond  under  their  im- 
mense burdens  of  the  choicest  apples  we  have  ever 
looked  upon,  we  were  more  deeply  impressed  than 
ever  before  with  the  fact  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
one  man's  labor  in  a  new  country.  Twenty-three 
years  ago,  when  Central  Iowa  was  mostly  in  its 
primitive  state,  hundreds  of  miles  from  railroad, 
Mr.  Smith  found  his  waj'  to  this  place  from  old 
"  Kaintuck,"  and  stuck  his  stake  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  now  resides,  and  commenced  a  nursery. 
He  believed  "  that  what  everybody  said  ?«ts  not 
true."  "  You  cannot  raise  fruit  in  Iowa,"  was  on 
every  tongue.  He  went  patiently  to  work  and 
started  his  nursery.  Introduced  a  large  number  of 
the  best  known  varieties  of  the  apple,  tested  their 
adaptation  to  our  soil  and  climate,  rejected  the  un- 
reliable, and  tried  new  ones.  He  sold  the  best  of 
trees  to  farmers  at  a  very  low  price,  visited  the 
young  orchard  growers,  encouraged  them  to  hope, 
tiiught  them  how  to  care  for  their  trees — and  in  a 
most  practical  manner,  by  cultivating  and  rearing 
upon  his  own  grounds  one  of  the  finest  young  or- 
chards ever  seen  in  any  State,  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  both  fruit  trees  and  fruit  could  be  raised 
in  Central  Iowa. 


The  jealous  interest  that  Mr.  Smith  has  ever  felt 
in  keeping  up  a  correct  nomenclature  of  the  apple 
is  worthy  of  special  remark.  In  later  years,  when 
other  nurserymen  can  e  into  the  country,  the  same 
anxious  care  that  their  stock  mi^'ht  be  true  to  name 
manifested  itself  Always  ready  to  give  a  helping 
hand  or  information  when  and  wherever  needed,  re- 
joicing to  see  a  land,  made  so  fair  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture, clothed  with  trees  and  fruit.  And  now,  with 
eye  undimmed,  and  natural  force  unabated,  he 
walks  among  these  trophies  rising  from  over  a 
score  of  years  of  labor  and  sacrifices  as  enthusias- 
tic a  pomologist  as  ever. 

Sometimes  monuments  are  reared  over  the  tombs 
of  public  benefactors,  but  the  proudest  monument 
we  have  seen  is  that  reared  in  the  countless  or- 
chards loaded  with  fruit,  now  seen  in  Central  Iowa, 
and  on  that  monument  is  written  in  ineffaceable 
characters  the  name  of  Polk  County's  first  and  best 
nurseryman — the  name  of  James  Smith. 

Our  first  call  was  at  the  cozy  home  of  Dr.  D.  V. 
Cole,  two  miles  south  ot  the  city,  who  showed  us 
through  his  orchard  of  about  two  hundred  trees, 
fourteen  years  set.  For  some  years  past  this  or- 
chard has  fruited  liberally,  and  promises  well  for 
the  future. 

To  the  southwest  a  mile  or  two  we  come  to  the 
orchard  of  J.  H.  Given — a  younger  orchard  of  four 
or  five  acres,  showing  a  fine  crop  of  fruit.  Here 
we  found  for  the  first  time,  the  Chenango  Straw- 
berry, an  apple  of  exquisite  beauty  and  the  tree  a 
model  of  perfection.  This  apple  is  highly  admired 
by  all  who  see  it.  Shall  illustrate  and  describe  it  at 
another  time. 

Our  next  call  was  upon  Mr.  L  T.  Filson,  three 
miles  to  the  south-west.  Mr.  Filson  purchased  this 
place  a  few  years  since,  with  the  orchard  well  un- 
der way,  and  knew  but  little  of  its  early  history. 
It  embraces  some  six  to  eight  acres,  and  shows  evi- 
dence of  good  care  and  skillful  management. 

Thanking  Mr.  Filson  for  kind  attentions,  our 
course  was  from  thence  eastward  three  miles  to  the 
large  farm  and  orchards  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Hargis,  where 
we  were  made  the  recipients  of  the  generous  and 
proverbial  hospitality  of  his  household.  The  inner 
man  being  duly  cared  for  in  the  adjustment  of  a 
good  dinner,  such  as  is  found  only  at  the  table  of  a 
well  regulated  farmer's  house,  we  went  out  under 
the  pilotage  of  our  host  to  feast  the  eye.  Mr.  H.'s 
main  orchard  numbers  about  one  thousand  trees. 

HOW   THIS  ORCHAKD   WAS   MADE. 

As  this  orchard  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
State  of  its  size,  and  its  commencement  rather  nov- 
el, we  will  say  a  few  words  of  its  early  history 
and  growth.  The  ground  was  set  to  apple  root 
grafts  fifteen  years  ago  last  spring  by  Mr.  James 
Smith.    At  the  same  time  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
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the  orchard.  He  planted  at  regular  distances 
among  the  grafts,  yearling  trees,  trimmed  up  and 
headed  back  to  a  single  stem,  eight  inches  in  height. 
From  that  small  beginning,  but  fifteen  years  ago, 
stands  the  orchard  of  to-day,  laden  with  a  crop  of 
fruit  that  in  bushels  may  be  reckoned  by  the  thous- 
ands. This  orchard  was  made  square  out  upon  the 
open,  bleak  prairie,  and  has  never  felt  the  least  pro- 
tection from  the  sweeping  blasts  of  winter.  What 
have  the  croakers  on  four  year  old  nursery  trees, 
and  especially  on  the  great  importance  (?)  o  wind- 
breaks to  say  to  this !  Of  course  this  orchard  has 
received  the  best  of  care,  a  sure  guarantee  to  suc- 
cessful orcharding  in  any  jjart  of  Iowa.  Since  the 
removal  of  the  nursery  trees  the  ground  has  been 
variously  occupied.  Sometimes  with  a  crop  of  oats 
and  invariably  fed  off  by  hogs.  At  other  times  in 
grass  fed  oft"  in  the  same  way,  at  other  times  left  to 
itself.  But  very  little  trouble  has  at  any  time  been 
experienced  with  insects  or  blight. 

Turning  north  we  made  short  calls  at  the  orchards 
of  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Blye,  Mr.  John  Smith, 
closing  up  the  day's  observations  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
James  Smith.  After  a  run  through  his  orchard 
grounds,  and  partaking  of  the  bounties  of  his  gen- 
erous board,  we  turned  homeward,  feeling  wiser  for 
the  day's  jaunt.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Smith's  old  orchard  is  gradually  recovering  from 
the  efiects  of  the  canker-worm,  and  is  making  a 
fair  show  of  fruit.     But  to  sum  up. 

MOST   PROMINKNT   VARIETIES. — WHAT   TO   PLANT. 

Of  varieties  in  the  .several  orchards  visited. 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  Willow  Twig,  Jonathan, 
Winesap,  Fameuse  and  Red  June  stand  prominent, 
and  in  our  estimation  (adding  Benoni,  Wagoner 
and  Ben  Davis,)  may  be  set  down  as  the  basis  upon 
which  to  rear  a  first  class  commercial  orchard  in 
Central  Iowa ;  and  to  finish  up,  may  safely  be  added 
thereto  Domini,  Westfleld  Seeknofurther,  Rambo, 
Lowell,  Early  Pennock,  Porter,  Cole's  Quince, 
Dyer,  Golden  Sweet,  and  other  sorts  doing  quite  as 
well.  For  fruitfulne.ss.  White  Winter  Pearmain 
excels  all  else  this  season ;  and  we  are  gratified  to 
find  that  the  fruit  is  less  marred  and  disfigured  by 
scab  than  for  some  seasons  past.  In  some  orchards 
visited  it  is  clear  of  all  blemish  —  large  and  fair  as 
of  old. 

BLIGHT   AND    INSECTS. 

Of  blight  we  see  less  all  through  this  region  than 
for  many  years  past.  About  the  only  variety  show- 
ing it  seriously  is  Tallman,  and  strange  to  say,  hith- 
erto one  of  the  most  healthy  and  robust  of  trees. 
And  we  are  sorry  to  see  in  some  orchards  that 
Raule's  Jannette,  that  good  old  standby  (Mmrfail),  is 
blighting  some,  for  the  first.  In  Dr.  Cole's  orchard 
some  kind  of  blight  or  mildew  has  attacked  the 
leaf  of  the  Rambo.  It  is  something  new,  and  what 
it  may  amount  to  remains  to  be  seen. 


Of  the  Codling  moth  but  little  is  seen,  and  the 
Leaf  Roller  has  disappeared  entirely.  The  Canker 
Worm  made  but  a  faint  demonstration  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season ;  while  that  most  insidu- 
ous  of  all  orchard  enemies,  the  borer,  is  every- 
where well  understood  and  being  hunted  to  the 
death. —  On  the  whole,  we  see  a  most  gratifying 
decline  of  all  the  drawbacks  on  fruit  culture  in  this 
region.  In  all  this  we  have  solid  encouragement  to 
plant  trees  and  to  raise  fruit.     So  mote  it  be. 


Wayside  Random  Notes. 

It  came  in  our  way  a  few  days  ago  to  make  a 
short  call  at  the  home  of  our  esteemed  friends.  Dr. 
James  Weed  and  lady,  near  Muscatine.  A  visit, 
though  brief,  as  ours  necessarily  was  at  the  time, 
to  their  pleasant  suburban  residence,  is  at  all  times 
enjoyable,  for  the  Dr.  is  one  of  the  most  communi- 
cative and  social  men  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting.  Though  crippled  in  one  limb,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  active  and  energetic  business  men  often 
met  with,  and  always  has  something  new  to  show 
us  and  to  talk  about.  He  manages  a  farm,  orchard, 
and  nursery,  covering  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred acres  —  has  in  orchard  about  6000  trees,  mostly 
of  a  bearing  age.  The  nucleus  of  all  this  was  in  a 
half  bushel  of  apple  seeds,  planted  in  the  spring  of 
1842,  and  his  oldest  apple  trees,  the  Benoni,  were  ■ 
started  from  tlie  bud  or  graft  in  the  spring  of  1844. 

NEW  WAY  OP  GROWING  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

As  we  passed  out  to  take  a  drive  through  the  ex- 
tensive farm  and  orchard  grounds,  our  attention 
was  directed  to  a  new  method  of  the  Dr.'s  getting 
up  for  growing  sweet  potato  plants,  whereby  the 
hot  bed  in  common  use  is  dispensed  with.  Bottom 
heat  is  supplied  by  underground  flues,  and  the  beds 
protected  from  cold  night  air  and  inclement  weather 
by  the  use  of  wooden  shutters.  The  beds  are  made 
six  by  twenty  feet,  with  a  single  shutter  to  each, 
and  so  made  and  adjusted  that  one  man  can  open 
and  close  one  of  these  large  beds  in  a  moment's 
time  by  simply  raising  a  lever.  The  Dr.  grows 
plants  by  the  million  for  market,  and  finds  this 
method  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  way. 

We  next  enter  the  extensive  orchard  grounds  and 
pass  along  between  long  rows  of  the  largest  apple 
trees  that  we  have  seen  in  the  State,  and  holding 
immense  crops  of  fruit.  The  largest  and  most 
fruitful  trees  are  the  Benoni,  a  special  favorite  with 
the  Dr.  And  well  it  may  be,  for  he  says  the  Benoni 
gives  him  more  money  than  any  other  tree  in  his 
grounds.  It  gives  him  a  crop  when  almost  every 
thing  else  fails.  The  fruit  bears  shipping  better 
than  any  other  summer  or  fall  apple,  and  wherever 
known  commands  a  better  price  by  twenty- five 
per  cent  than  any  other  sort.  His  crop  this  season 
is  very  large,  and  he  expects  to  make  shipments  to 
Denver,  and  to  other  points  in  that  region. 
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As  to  other  sorts,  he  regards  Fameuse  highly, 
finds  Willow  Twig  the  best  of  all  keepers,  reckons 
Porter  among  the  most  desirable.  Golden  Sweet 
indispensable.  Sweet  Bough  the  queen  of  perfection 
among  sweet  apples,  Winesiip  and  Yellow  Bell- 
flower  unsatisfactory.  Red  June  does  well  with 
high  culture.  Early  Pennock  profitable.  His  choice 
of  five  varieties  in  the  order  of  their  appreciation 
is,  Benoni,  Jonathan,  Porter,  Fameuse  and  Willow 
Twig.  Such  is  the  opinion  on  sorts  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  intelligent  orchardists  in  Iowa. 

HOW   HE   TR.\PS   THE   CODLING    MOTH. 

The  depredations  of  this  loathsome  pest  of  the 
apple  has  for  years,  annually  depreciated  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  apple  crop  of  the  country  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  "How  shaU  we  get  rid  ot  this  in- 
tolerable pest,"  has  been  a  mooted  question  from 
every  lip.  Dr.  Weed  has  studied  out  and  put  in 
practice  a  very  cheap  and  simple  device  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  throws  straw  ropes,  rags,  sweetened  bottles, 
clothes  wringers,  and  such  like  appliances  far  in  the 
back-  ground.  He  has  been  using  it  two  or  three 
years,  and  has  become  well  assured  of  its  feasibility 
and  perfect  success.  A  strip  of  cloth  IJ^  inches 
in  width  is  fastened  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  a  little 
below  the  branches,  by  stick- 
ing a  large  tack  in  one  end 
with  the  head  projecting,  to 
which  the  other  end  with  a 
short  slit  is  hitched.  Under 
this  band  the  worms  seek  a 
shelter  where  they  undergo 
_  transformation  in  the  chrysa- 
lis. The  band  is  applied 
Illustration,  o.  Baud,  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  for  five  or  six  weeks  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen days,  unhitched,  rolled  back  with  one  hand, 
and  all  chrysalis  found,  stabbed  with  a  sharp  point- 
ed knife  in  the  other.  The  band  is  then  replaced 
for  another  crop.  It  requires  but  a  very  few  mo- 
ments to  go  through  the  whole  operation,  as  we 
found  by  trying  it.  We  were  told  that  as  many  as 
seventy  or  more  of  the  chrysalis  had  in  some  cases 
been  taken  from  under  a  single  band  at  one  haul. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN    CHESTNUT   GROWING. 

At  an  early  day  of  his  nursery  business  Br.  Weed 
started  a  nursery  of  chestnut  trees,  and  which  was 
the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  known  to  have 
been  made  at  that  time  any  where  in  the  West. 
The  results  of  that  experiment  as  now  seen  upon  his 
farm,  is  worth  a  journey  of  manj'  miles  to  sec. 
One  of  the  principal  avenues  of  the  form  is  border- 
ed on  either  side  with  long  rows  of  chestnut  trees 
transplanted  from  the  nursery,  and  many  of  them 
are  now  in  bearing.  A  very  tew  years  will  suffice 
to  make  these  trees  a  source  of  profit,  and  the  ave- 


nues they  line  most  delightful  walks  and  driveways. 
The  Dr.  finds  that  the  chestnut  from  the  seed  sports 
some.  Among  his  trees  as  they  come  into  bearing, 
he  finds  quite  a  difference  in  the  fruit.  He  has  one 
tree  that  produces  fruit  very  much  superior  to  the 
common  American  chestnut — so  large  and  fine  that 
he  intends  to  propagate  it  by  grafting.  Let  no  man 
believe  that  chestnuts  can't  be  raised  in  Iowa. 

Among  other  things  on  the  place  is  a  cider  mill 
of  the  Dr.'s  contrivance,  which  is  a  nondescript  in 
its  way.  We  should  think  by  its  looks  that  it 
might  squeeze  apples  to  "  etarnal  atoms,"  and  con- 
vert them  all  into  juice. 

Having  spent  a  half  day  and  tarried  one  night 
with  the  Dr.,  we  were  early  on  the  way  to  friend 
Foster's,  with  whom  we  had  intended  to  spend  the 
day  in  looking  through  his  nursery  grounds  and 
extensive  orchards,  and  to  take  an  up  river  boat  in 
the  evening.  But  calling  at  the  oflice  on  our  way 
we  learned  with  much  regret  that,  on  account  of 
very  low  water,  the  boats  were  very  irregular,  and 
that  the  point  business  engagements  required  us  to 
make  by  the  following  morning  could  not  possibly 
be  reached  by  boat.  In  this  dilemma  we  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  the  first  train  of  cars,  to  leave  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  to  very  reluctantly  forego  a  day's 
visit,  full  of  pleasant  anticipations,  to  one  of  Iowa's 
best  pomologists ;  but  we  mean  to  make  it  yet  at 

no  very  distant  day. 

«  ♦  » 

inarketlng  Apples. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — I  hand  you 
some  timely  remarks  on  marketing  apples,  selected 
from  my  note  book.  Those  who  order  apples  from 
the  producer,  at  a  distance,  with  remittance,  are  of- 
ten most  egregiously  swindled.  If  you  complain, 
"Oh!  it  was  the  fault  of  the  packer — can't  at  all 
times  have  an  eye  on  hirelings."  I  sent  to  a  certain 
Illinois  fruit  grower  last  fall  for  five  barrels  of  sound 
first  class  apples — naming  varieties.  The  apples 
came,  but  my  conscience,  what  apples  !  In  a  bar- 
rel of  Jonathans,  one-fourth  were  not  above  the 
size  of  respectable  hickory  nuts.  And  worse  than 
that,  there  was  not  one  peck,  all  told,  that  was  not 
gutted  by  the  apple  worm.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor, 
is  there  no  way  by  which  this  intolerable  nuisance 
of  the  apple  cannot  be  got  rid  of?  [Exactly — you 
will  find  it  in  another  column. — Ed.]  When  one  of 
the  barrels  was  opened  that  had  stood  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  the  fruit  taken  out,  I  found  many  worms 
that  had  left  the  fruit  and  hid  away  in  the  crevices 
of  the  barrel,  where  I  suppose  they  were  under- 
going tran.?mogrification  for  a  new  start  in  life. 
But  for  the  extract. 

"In  the  marketing  of  apples  it  is  the  practice  with 
some  to  put  in  all  sizes  and  qualities  as  they  are 
found  on  the  trees,  both  sound  and  unsound.  This 
we  have  so  often  seen,  that  it  appears  almost,  if  not 
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quite  the  rule.  Of  course  -when  such  fruit  reaches 
the  city  market  it  is  at  once  assigned  to  its  place, 
and  a  corresponding  price  is  determined  for  it. 
But  too  often  this  i,  ixed  fruit  is  sent  to  customers 
along  the  railroads,  at  small  towns,  who  have  order- 
ed and  paid  for  it  in  advance. 

The  law  is  plain  on  this  point,  that  all  goods  of 
this  kind  be  merchantable.  But  the  remedy  in  this 
case  is  inadequate,  and  only  the  reputation  of  the 
farmer  suffers,  but  not  in  dollars,  for  the  demand  is 
good,  and  some  new  customer  comes  up  to  be  vic- 
timized. In  most  cases,  as  much  or  even  a  better 
price  could  have  been  obtained  by  carefully  assort- 
ing the  fruit  and  selling  the  best  at  a  higher  price, 
and  eitlier  make  cider  of  the  refuse  or  sell  it  at  a 
less  price.  No  fruit  grower  can  afford  to  send  bad 
fruit  to  his  customers,  even  if  he  gets  the  pay  in 
advance,  for  it  will  sometime  come  up  against  him 
when  he  may  least  desire  it." 


Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Victim. 


Clilckasaw  Plains. 

Br  H.  H.  McAfee,  Madison,  Wis. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  at  Rockford,  the  Committee  on 
Chickasaw  plums,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  re- 
ported in  substance,  as  follows : 

A  class  of  plums  derived  from  the  Prunus  Ghicasa 
and  known  under  various  names,  as  "  Miner," 
"Townsend,"  "Hinkley,"  "Isabell,"  "Peach," 
Chickasaw,  &c.,  is  coming  into  general  cultivation 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minneso- 
ta, and  Nebraska,  and  where  tried  are  giving  gen- 
eral satisfaction  on  account  of  the  following  points 
of  excellence  : 

1.  The  tree  is  most  hardy  and  long  lived  of  any 
plum  tried  in  the  localities  named. 

3.    Its  fruitage  is  abundant  and  continuous. 

3.  The  tree  and  fruit  is  less  subject  to  injury  by 
insects  than  is  any  other  plum,  the  curculio  larviE 
being  extremely  rare,  and  the  gouger  not  common 
enough  to  injure  the  crop. 

4.  The  quality  of  fruit  of  the  best  varieties  is 
good,  and  the  fruit  is  everywhere  popular  and 
meets  with  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 

5.  For  profit  to  the  planter  these  plums  are  un- 
excelled. 

The  history,  so  far  as  now  known,  of  the  oldest 
stock  of  these  plums  planted  within  the  territory 
named  above  is  as  follows : 

In  1833  a  man  named  Knight  brought  from  south- 
ern Ohio  by  boat  to  Galena,  111.,  a  stock  of  small 
trees,  which  he  disposed  of  to  the  late  Major  Hink- 
ley and  others.  The  trees  planted  by  Major  Hink- 
ley are  still  in  full  vigor  and  bearing  and  may  be 
seen  at  his  old  place  near  Galena.  The  year  follow- 
ing the  first  importation,  Knight  brought  out  a  sec- 


ond lot  of  trees  and  planted  most  of  them  on  Mr. 
George  Townsend's  farm  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jo 
Daviess  County.  From  these  stocks  the  most  if  not 
all  of  the  trees  disseminated  under  the  various 
names  mentioned  above  have  sprung,  and  as  Major 
Hinkley  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  plum,  generously  giving 
them  away  to  his  neighbors  and  friends,  and  as  he 
grew  them  first  in  the  west,  it  was  decided  that  the 
name  "Hinkley"  should  be,  with  more  propriety 
than  any  other,  applied  to  all  of  the  plums  spring- 
ing from  Knight's  importation  (except  seedlings.) 

The  name  "Miner"  applied  by  Mr.  Barber  at  a 
late  date,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Miner  from  whom  he  de- 
rived his  trees,  is  not  defensible  on  any  rules  of  po- 
mological  nomenclature,  and  the  other  names  men- 
tioned above  are  in  a  like  manner  objectionable. 

As  this  class  of  plums  is  variable  in  their  seed- 
lings they  must  be  propagated  by  extension,  and 
not  from  seed  to  insure  satisfactory  results,  the  seed- 
lings of  the  wild  Chickasaw  frequently  producing 
a  miserably  worthless  fruit  of  small  size.  This 
Hinkley  plum  is  so  unlike  them  that  it  deserves  a 
special  designation  referring  to  its  known  origin, 
and  under  which  it  may  be  generally  distinguish  d 
from  its  wilding  progenitor. 

So  many  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  and  many 
of  them  of  poor  quality,  owing  to  the  planting  of 
seedlings,  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  Nurserymen 
should  supply  themselves  with  genuine  stock,  and 
discard  all  others,  and  hereafter  propagate  by  root 
cutting  or  in  some  other  way  so  that  they  may  be 
sure  and  have  the  true  variety. 

[The  reading  of  the  foregoing  paper  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, was  followed  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
adopting  the  name  Hinkley  as  that  by  which  the 
Society  would  recognize  the  plum  in  question,  hith- 
erto known  principally  in  Wisconsin  by  the  name 
Miner.— Eds.  Western  Farmer.] 


Price's  Sweet. 


Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener:^ As  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  controversy  about  the  identity  of 
"  Price's  Sweet,"  I  will  stick  in  a  word.  I  have  an 
apple  under  that  name  and  send  you  an  outline 
from  a  specimen  just  taken  from  one  of  my  trees. 
I  am  no  hand  at  describing  fruit.  It  is  of  the  color 
of  the  Rock  Rimmon.  It  is  ripe  in  September,  but 
will  keep  till  January.  It  is  a  pleasant  sweet  apple, 
rather  juicy,  firm  flesh.  It  is  a  good  and  early  bear- 
er. I  have  had  trees  blossom  four  years  from  the 
graft.  In  hardiness  the  tree  stands  next  to  Duch- 
ess,   I  knew  the  apple  in  Ohio. 

Christian  Stkinmkn. 

Colesburg,  Iowa. 
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Garden  Work  For  September. 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 

The  principal  work  to  be  clone  this  month  is  to 
keep  your  crops  well  cultivated  and  free  from 
weeds.  Cabbages,  winter  radislies,  ruta  bagas  and 
late  beets  should  be  frequently  stirred,  to  make 
them  grow  fast  and  tender.  Keep  your  celery 
earthed  up  as  it  grows.  All  onions  not  taken  up 
should  be  attended  to  at  once,  or  they  will  start  and 
grow  again.  Onion  sets  should  be  planted,  if  not 
already  done,  for  an  early  crop  next  spring;  but 
for  a  late  crop  not  before  the  last  of  next  month. 
They  should  be  planted  deep,  say  three  inches,  so 
they  will  not  leave  out  in  the  winter;  plant  in 
drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  six  inches  apart  in 
the  drills ;  four  inches,  or  even  three  apart  will  do, 
but  they  will  not  grow  so  large,  unless  you  pull  or 
thin  them  out  for  immediate  use  in  the  spring. 
Spinage  can  now  bo  sown  for  fiill  use,  and  the  last 
of  the  month  or  beginning  of  next,  for  early  spring 
use.  Let  no  weeds  go  to  seed  in  your  garden  if  you 
wish  easy  cultivation  in  after  ycare ;  you  will  find 
it  much  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Nearly  all  kinds 
of  budding  can  be  done  this  month,  and  as  long  as 
the  bark  peels  freely.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
way  of  propagating  many  plants  with  little  stock ; 
but  we  prefer  grafting  when  it  can  be  done,  being 
of  much  less  trouble. 


Xbe  Vegetable  Garden. 

By  W.  H.  W.,  Connecticut. 

Ed.  Pomolooist  and  Gardener:  A  few  im- 
plements especially  for  the  garden  are  essential  to 
its  convenient  and  thorough  culture.  The  plow, 
harrow  and  cultivator  arc  needed  on  every  farm, 
and  these  can  be  used  in  the  garden.  Aside  from 
these  we  should  have  a  digging  fork,  spade,  pronged 
hoe,  steel  rake,  scuffle  hoe,  garden  roller,  marker, 
seed  drill,  dibbler,  fine  rose  watering-pot  made 
from  best  double  or  xxx  tin,  reel  and  line,  garden 
trowel,  hoes  of  different  sizes,  shovel,  wheelbarrow, 
hand  glasses,  cold  frames,  hot  bed  frame  and  sash. 
These  implements  should  be  the  best  of  their  kind 
—  the  first  cost  may  be  a  little  more,  but  the  ease 
and  pleasure  of  using  good  and  light  tools  is  much 
greater  and  more  satisfactory,  as  well  as  their 
greater  durability;  and  when  once  obtained  they 


should  be  kept  well  painted  and  oiled,  the  wood 
work,  and  always  taken  care  of  by  cleaning  and 
housing  after  using.  Have  a  place  for  everything 
when  not  in  use,  and  see  that  everything  is  in 
place.  Thit  is  tlie  great  secret  of  having  and  keejnng 
good  tools. 

Hot  Bed.  —  This  and  the  cold  frames  are  more 
properly  adjuncts  of  a  good  garden  than  imple- 
ments, and  should  be  so  described.  The  hot  bed 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  farmer's  vegeta- 
ble garden  that  the  forcing  house  does  to  the  pro- 
fessional and  market  gardener.  Being  of  smaller 
cost,  it  can  be  made  much  more  generally  avail- 
able. Something  of  this  kind  is  needed  in  order  to 
start  and  forward  many  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
plants,  that  we  may  bring  them  to  maturity  earlier 
than  can  be  done  in  the  open  air,  and  also  that  we 
may  grow  some  plants  which  require  a  longer 
season  than  we  can  otherwise  have. 

Size  of  Sash.  —  The  most  convenient  and  general 
size  for  sash  to  hot  beds  is  three  by  six  feet,  made 
out  of  one  and  one -half  inch  clear  pine.  These 
are  made  without  cross-bars,  the  glass  being  al- 
lowed to  lap  about  one -fourth  an  inch,  pinned  and 
puttied,  not  bedded  to  the  stiles,  and  back  puttied 
in  the  laps.  Rods  of  iron  are  put  across  near  the 
middle  to  hold  from  springing,  etc.  These  should 
be  well  painted  with  white  lead  and  oil  as  well  as 
the  frames.  The  frame  should  be  made  of  one  and 
a -half  inch  stuff,  with  tenons  or  staples  and  morti- 
ses to  put  and  hold  them  together  at  the  corners,  so 
that  they  may  be  taken  apart  to  store  when  not  in 
use.  The  frame  should  be  made  six  feet  wide  and 
of  length  to  accommodate  any  desired  number  of 
three  feet  sash,  with  rebatted  rests  for  the  sash  to 
rest  and  slide  on  ;  cleats  are  put  on  the  end  pieces 
and  back  of  the  frame  also  for  the  sash  to  rest  on, 
the  sash  resting  on  the  beveled  top  of  the  front 
side.  Make  the  back  side  of  the  frame  twenty - 
four  inches  high  and  the  front  fifteen,  the  ends 
sloping  to  match,  allowing  the  ends  to  rise  the 
thickness  of  sash  above  the  front ;  nail  strong  cleats 
across  the  end  pieces,  six  inches  from  the  bottom, 
for  a  plank  to  rest  on  for  weeding,  etc.  We  want 
the  slope  of  frame  to  give  inclination  to  the  sash  to 
shed  the  rain  and  receive  the  sun's  rays.  The  sash 
should  fit  the  frames  closely,  so  as  to  retain  heat 
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and  exclude  cold  air,  etc.  The  formation,  manage- 
ment, etc.  of  the  hot  bed  must  be  deferred  to  an- 
other article,  closing  this  by  noticing  cold  frames. 

Cold  frames  are  made  the  same  as  hot  bed  frames, 
with  this  difference :  the  back  side  is  not  as  high, 
giving  less  slope  to  the  sash;  the  back  is  only  about 
six  inches  higher  than  the  front;  these  are  used 
where  bottom  heat  is  not  essential,  for  sowing  seed 
of  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc.,  and  also  for 
preseri  ing  such  plants  during  the  winter.  They  are 
also  useful  in  forwarding  many  other  plants  in 
spring. 

4 — *—* 

Grapes  and  tlielr  ITses. 
Bt  D.  B.  Wier,  Lacon,  III, 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :  —  I  have  of 
ten  been  surprised  that  so  few  people  know  of  no 
other  use  for  grapes  than  to  eat  them  from  hand 
or  to  make  them  into  wine.  Why,  they  are  good  to 
cook  /  Yes,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  are 
most  excellent  stewed  for  sauce,  make  a  very  rich 
tart  or  pie,  the  nicest  of  jellies,  no  fruit  better  can- 
ned. Can  be  dried  with  less  trouble  than  most  any 
other  fruit.  But  the  seeds,  the  great  rough 
seeds,  what  do  you  do  with  then\  ?  We  rough  coun- 
try folks  care  nothing  for  the  seeds,  we  eat  "  'em." 
But  if  yon  do  not  wish  to  eat  them,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  procure  a  brass  wire  seive  (they  are  on  sale 
made  expres.sly  for  the  purpose,)  with'  the  meshes 
between  the  wires  just  coarse  enough  so  that  the 
seed  will  not  pass  through,  squeeze  the  pulp  and 
seeds  from  the  skins,  throw  the  skins  into  one  ves- 
el,  and  then  rub  the  pulp  through  the  seive  into 
another;  but  when  well  cooked,  if  stirred  a  little, 
the  seeds  will  mostly  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  be 
out  of  the  way.  The  Concord  is  much  better  for 
cooking  when  half  ripe,  or  when  red,  not  black. 
Ives'  seedling  is  the  best  for  cooking  purposes  we 
have  yet  tried.  To  dry  them,  cut  the  canes  with 
the  fruit  and  all  the  leaves  on  them,  and  hang 
them  in  the  sunshine.  They  will  dry  in  a  few 
days,  and  can  then  be  packed  away  for  winter  use, 
when  they  will  be  found  better  when  properly 
cooked  than  most  any  other  dried  fruit. 

And  the  best  thing  about  the  whole  grape  busi- 
ness is,  that  the  coarser,  easiest  grown  and  most  un- 
palatable of  our  grapes  are  the  best  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. And  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  now 
and  will  be  produced  a  line  of  grapes  too  pulpy  and 
austere  to  be  eaten  raw  at  all,  that  will  be  very  fine 
for  cooking,  like  some  pears.  I  have  now  a  large, 
beautiful  and  productive  white  grape  that  will  keep 
fresh  and  sound  through  the  winter,  and  though  en- 
tirely unfit  to  eat,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
prove  "splendid"  when  stewed.  The  finer  grapes, 
like  the  Delaware,  &c.,  are  not  near  so  nice  or  so 
good  for  this  purpose  as  the  coarser  sorts.  The 
Clinton  is  "awful  nice  if  freed  from  skin  and  seeds 


and  eaten  with  sugar  as  a  sauce  for  dessert,  "you 
bet."  So  let  us  utilize  the  easiest  of  all  fruits  grown 
in  all  ways. 

Pleasures  of  Gardeniug. 

A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Mngazine  remarks: 
"  The  pleasures  arising  from  the  culture  of  flowers 
are  harmless  and  pure ;  a  streak,  a  tint,  a  shade,  be- 
comes a  triumph,  which,  though  obtained  by 
chance,  is  secured  alone  by  morning  care,  by  eve- 
ning caution,  and  the  vigilance  of  days.  It  is  an 
employment  which  in  its  various  grades  excludes 
neither  the  opulent  nor  the  indigent;  teems  with 
boundless  variety,  and  affords  an  unceasing  incite- 
ment to'emulation,  without  contention  or  ill  will. 
There  is  no  pursuit  alike  calculated  for  peer  or 
peasant,  in'which  the  distinctions  are  so  trivial ;  for 
the  cottager  may  possess  and  enjoy  the  same  beau- 
teous rose  or  fragrant  mignonette  iu  his  plot  or 
window,  that  occupies  a  place  in  the  garden  of  the 
richest.  The  clear  light  of  heaven,  the  sweet,  fresh 
air,  the  verdure  of  the  field,  a  delicacy  of  form  and 
richness  of  color  with  which  bounteous  nature  sup- 
plies us  on  every  side,  in  the  .almost  inexhaustible 
variety  of  her  horticultural  and  floral  treasures,  are 
all  sources  of  the  most  unalloyed  pleasures;  and  it 
is  a  wise  dispen.'sation  of  the  Giver  of  all  good,  that 
this  gratification  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell 
whilst  beholding  the  eleg.ant  shape  of  plants  and 
inhaling  the  exquisite  perfume  of  their  flowers,  is 
an  enjoyment  within  the  reach  of  all  who  choose 
to  seek  it.  There  arc  few  surer  tests  of  a  happy 
home  within,  than  the  flower  -  decorated  window 
and  neat  -  kept  garden  ;  and  there  is  no  occupation 
for  the  leisure  hour  more  calculated  to  keep  it  so, 
or  to  soothe  the  mind.  It  yields  pleasure  without 
surfeit ;  the  more  we  advance,  the  more  eager  we 
become.    And  how  unlike  this  is  to  most  of  our 

worldly  engagements." 

«  ♦  » 

Honr  to  Destroy  Insects  In  General. 

I  have  used  the  following  mixture  for  some  years 
cce  ss  in  the  destruction  of  such  pests  as  mil- 
dew, scale,  mealy-bug,  red-spider,  and  thrip ;  in  fact 
it  is  my  only  remedy  in  the  case  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  stove  and  green-house  plants,  but  much  care  is 
required  in  its  use  as  regards  strength,  and  thorough 
syringing  afterwards :  2  oz.  Flower  of  Sulphur 
worked  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water,  2  oz.  Wash- 
ing Soda,  \4,  oz.  common  shag  tobacco,  and  a  piece 
of  quicklime  about  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg;  put 
them  all  into  a  .saucepan  with  one  gallon  of  Water' 
boil,  and  stir  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  let  the 
whole  settle  udlil  it  becomes  cold  and  clear.  It 
should  then  be  poured  off,  leaving  the  sediment.  It 
will  keep  good  for  a  long  time.  In  using  it  add 
water,  according  to  the  strength  or  substance  of  the 
foliage. 
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Dr.  S.  H.  Eridelbaitoh,  Editor,  Claeinda,  Iowa. 


^"Send  in  the  Insects,— Dr.  K.  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Entomology  for  tlie  State  Ilorticnllural  Society, 
and  would  take  it  as  a  favor  to  be  t'urnislied  witli  specimens 
of  insects  from  tlie  various  localities  of  ttie  State,  by  mail 
during  this  year.  Those  sending  will  please  state  all  they 
know  concerning  the  habits  of  the  insects  sent;  what  they 
arc  found  feeding  on,  etc. 


CIiIucU  Bug.— niicropiis  Ijencopterus,  Say. 


Of  the  many  in.sects  whicli  feed  on  cereals,  the 
farmer  is  uot  troubled  with  one  more  disastrous 
than  the  cliincli  bug,  (micropiis  Icncop/rrun,  Sai/,)  not 
even  excepting  the  notorious  Colorado  potato  bee- 
tle, (OorypUora  lO-liiieata.) 

During  the  winter  the  rnicropus  lencopterits  hiber- 
nates in  the  rubliish  along  the  fence  rows,  in  the 
corn  stalks  in  the  field,  and  such  other  clumps  of 
litter  as  it  may  find  convenient  shelter  in,  when 
winter  overtakes  it.      Its  color  is  black  and  white. 


as  represented,  great- 
ly magnified  in  the 
annexed  figure  at  fig. 
2 — (I.  A  represen- 
tation of  the  insect 
of  natural  size  may 
be  seen  at  fig.  1 — h. 

It  belongs  to  the 
sub -order  of  half- 
winged  bugs,  {Hder- 
optera)  and  the  fami- 
ly Lyymdip,  and  is 
perfumed  with  the 
same  disagreeable 
smell,  so  readily  rec- 
ognized by  every  one 
who  has  ever  had  to 
help  the  good  house 


via.  1. — h. 


FIG.  2 — n. 


wife  to  clean  bedsteads  of  this  loathsome  human 
trouble — bed  bugs,  which  also  belongs  to  the  same 
order. 

In  early  spring  it  comes  out  from  its  winter  quar. 
ters,  and  commences  laying  its  eggs  under  ground, 
on  the  roots  of  the  varied  kinds  of  plants,  always 
preferring  such  as  are  most  genial  to  its  taste. 
These  eggs  arc  very  minute,  to  the  naked  eye  appear 
as  tiny  pale  amber,  white  colored  dots,  but  as  they 
grow  older  they  assume  a  reddish  color — the  larva? 
showing  through  the  transparent  shell.  Dr.  Shinier 
says  that  the  female  occupies  about  three  weeks  in 
laying  her  eggs,  of  which  she  deposits  about  five 
hundred.  That  the  egg  requires  about  fourteen 
days  to  hatch,  and  the  bug  becomes  full  grown  and 
gets  wings  in  from  forty  to  fiftj'  days  after  its  hatch- 


ing. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  insect  passes 
through  its  three  stages  in  from  fifty-four  to  sixty- 
four  days,  and  it  is  ready  to  couple  and  produce  an- 
other generation.  At  this  rate  of  re-production,  if 
but  few  pass  the  winter,  it  does  not  require  a  very 
long  period  of  time  to  pass  until  their  numbers  are 
legions. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  says  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Practical  Entomologist,  that  they  are  two  brooded 
in  Northern  Illinois.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  but  fair  to 
presume  that  such  is  the  fact  in  Iowa ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  of  this  truth  when  we  take  into  account 
the  enormous  ratio  in  which  it  increases  during  each 
dry  season  which  is  favorable  to  its  breeding.  It  is 
a  notorious  fact,  which  every  intelligent  and  observ- 
ing fanner  can  bear  witness  to,  that  the  chinch  bug 
fiourislies  in  the  dryest  spots  of  the  field,  and  never 
is  troublesome  in  low  and  wet  places.  That  It  is 
most  disastrous  of  dry  hot  seasons  and  is  never  very 
rife  in  wet  seasons. 

This  small,  narrow  fellow  sticks  its  tiny  beak  into 
the  green  succulent  vegetation  of  different  kinds 
and  sucks  the  sap  therefrom ;  and  in  such  myriads 
do  they  invade  the  wheat  fields,  that  in  particular 
.spots  every  stalk  is  covered  and  crowded  by  them, 
and  is  pumped  dry  of  its  juices,  causing  the  infest- 
ed portion  of  a  field  to  become  of  a  white  color,  and 
the  grain  to  be  shrunken  and  abortive.  After  the 
season  is  passed  so  far  along,  and  the  wheat  is  har- 
vested, they  take  to  the  corn.  So  great  are  their 
ravages  that  all  farmers  dread  them,  and  well  they 
may. 

The  chinch  bug  never  has  been  known  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  injury  in  New  York  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  although  it  has  been  observed  in  those 
States  in  limited  numbers.  But  in  the  South  where 
it  is  a  native,  and  in  the  Middle  and  North-western 
States  its  disastrous  work  has  some  years  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars,  while  in  other  years  it  has  ap- 
peared to  not  do  much  harm.  Yet  it  is  to  be  doubt- 
ed that  a  year  does  not  pass  that,  if  close  observa 
tion  could  be  had,  it  would  be  found  that  it  annual- 
ly destroys  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  the  grow 
ing  crop. 

Remedies. — Natural  remedies  have  been  provided 
to  partially  prevent  the  increase  of  this  terrible 
pest.  Here  it  is  again  we  witness  the  value  of  tlie 
spotted  Ladybird,  {Hijypodamia  MamlaUi,)  the  trim 
Ladybird,  (CiKcmnslla  Munda,)  and  to  still  .smaller 
insects  belonging  to  the  genus  (Scymnus)  of  Lady- 
birds. Added  to  these  are  the  labors  of  the  larva; 
of  the  Lacewing  Plies,  [Ghrysnpw)  all  of  which  prey 
upon  the  chintz  bug. 

Although  it  may  not  bo  regarded  as  good  farming 
to  cut,  rake  and  burn  corn  stalks  and  the  stubble 
from  harvest  fields,  on  account  of  the  waste  of  ma- 
nuring material,  yet  it  is  advisable  to  burn  up  all 
such  material,  at  a  favorable  time  for  such  work,  on 
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fields  known  to  be  infested,  and  to  rake  out  of  the 
fence  rows  all  rubbish  and  submit  it  also  to  the  fire. 
By  this  kind  of  management  the  numbers  of  the 
chinch  bug  will  be  greatly  reduced,  so  much  so  that 
their  ravages  will  be  materially  lessened.  Clean 
farming  appears  in  all  cases,  to  be  a  pre-requisite  to 
success,  and  so  far  as  insects  are  concerned,  it  holds 
good,  as  well  as  for  the  growth  and  developement 
of  grains,  fruits  and  roots. 

On  account  of  the  disagreeable  odor  possessed  by 
the  chinch  bug,  birds  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  prey 
upon  them  very  ravenously,  if  we  except  the  Par- 
tridge—the common  Quail.  This  bird  almost  lives 
on  them  when  it  can  get  them.  And  for  this  rea- 
son they  are  now  protected  by  law,  which  law 
should  never  go  out  of  force,  but  be  made  more 
stringent  than  it  now  is. 


Splned  Soldier-Bng.— ylrma  Splnosa  Dallas. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — Not  being 
an  entomologist,  I  send  you  some  bugs,  beetles,  or 
"  varmints  "  for  a  name — and  they  are  worthy  of  a 
first  class  name,  for  they  are  death  to  the  potato 
bugs— commencing  as  soon  as  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  and  follow  tliem  until  they  disappear  in  the 
fall. 

I  hope  you  will  give  a  description  of  them  in 
your  Pomologist,  with  illustrations,  that  people 
may  know  and  protect  them  and  not  destroy  them 
with  the  potato  bug.  I  have  watched  them  for  the 
last  two  years — they  will  hold  a  full  grown  potato 
bug  in  their  bill  or  proboscis  and  eat  him  up  in  a 
very  short  time. 

They  are  increasing  very  fast.  I  find  a  dozen 
this  year  where  I  found  one  last  year.  I  hope  they 
will  be  a  great  help  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  in 
destroying  those  pests. 

S.  D.  Redfibld. 

Vinton,  Bento?i  Co.,  loiea'. 


Remarks. — The  bugs  you  send  are  fine  specimens 
of  one  of  our  best  insect  friends — the  Spined  Sol- 
dier-Bdg,  known  to  science  as  the  Arnut  Spinosa, 
of  Dallas.  He  is  a  true  bug,  half  winged — Heterop- 
tera,  and  belongs  to  an  extensive  group— the  Scut- 
ellera  family,  and  may  easily,  without 
the  use  of  a  microscope,  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  on  account 
of  the  large  size  of  the  scutel,  which 
is  triangular,  and  covers  nearly  half  of 
his  back.  This  genera  of  bugs  furnish- 
es a  larger  number  of  plant  feeders  than  cannibal 
feeders;  there  is  however,  in  it  a  sub-group — Spis- 
airostres,  to  which  our  cannibal  friend  belongs,  the 
greatest  distinguishing  feature  between  which  is 
that  the  cannibal,  or  bug  eat  bug  sub-group  have 


robust  beaks,  while 
the  plant-eaters  have 
beaks  more  delicate. 

The  most  general 
color  of  this  insect  is 
dull-olive  with  yellow 
markings,  although 
we  have  seen  speci- 
mens of  an  ash-gray, 
and  of  green  color,  al- 
most entirely  f  r  e  e 
from  any  yellow 
markings.  The  wing 
covers    or    anterior  pig.  2. 

wings  of  the  A.  Spinosa  are  spinous,  hard,  and  small 
for  a  bug  of  its  size,  with  about  one-third  on  the  tip 
and  iridescent,  the  remaining  portion  presenting  a 
beautiful  opaque  olive,  horny  or  shell  like  appear- 
ance. The  posterior  wings  when  seen,  by  remov- 
ing the  anterior  ones,  are  also  iridescent,  and  look 
like  the  finest  of  tissue  paper,  of  an  a.sh-gray  color, 
so  fine  that  they  as  well  as  the  tip*^  of  the  anterior 
wings  are  transparent. 

As  early  as  the  year  1864  we  noticed  the  subject 
of  these  remarks  preying  on  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle — Doryphm-a  10-Uneata,  and  it  has  to  our  cer- 
tain knowledge  been  on  the  increase  ever  since.  It 
however,  does  not  prey  on  the  D.  10-lineata  alone, 
but  has  been  known  to  attack  1  he  "Wild  Bee — A7i- 
(irena ;  the  native  American  Gooseberry  Saw-fly — 
Pristiphora  Grossuln/rio' ;  the  Locus — Cicada,  and 
when  the  Colorado  gentlemen  have  become  scarce 
in  the  potato  field,  it  attacks  the  Lady-Bird — Coccin- 
ella  Q-?iotala. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  horlicnltural  and  farmer 
readers  we  present  engravings  that  will  enable 
them  to  readily  recognize  and  protect  this  most  use- 
ful enemy  of  the  potato  bug. 
Fig.  1.  The  bug  natural  size. 
Fig.  2.  The  bug  magnified  and  in  the  act  of  stab- 
bing the  larviE  of  a  potato  bug. 

In  our  remarks  we  have  said  this  insect  has  a 
more  robust  beak  than  the  i>Iant-feeders  belonging 
to  the  same  genera  ;  this  beak  it  turns  back  under 
it  when  at  rest,  but  has  the  power  ol  thrusting  it 
forward  when  it  desires  to  make  war  upon  other 
members  of  the  insect  world,  inserting  it  into  its 
prey,  and  extracts  from  them  their  life's  blood,  and 
leaves  the  hard  parts  to  dry.  The  beak  is  com- 
posed of  four  sections,  or  joints,  the  first  joint  com- 
mencing at  the  head,  is  longer  than  any  of  the  oth- 
er three  ;  but  in  the  plant  feeder,  most  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  tlie  A.  S2yino.ia — the  large  Bkown 
Squasu-Bug — GariVK  Tristia,  the  second  joint  of  tlie 
beak  is  much  longer  than  any  of  tlie  other  three 
joints  of  its  beak. 
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loitB  antr  gUanings. 


Grapes  and  Graperies.  In  the  October  No. 
we  shall  commence  a  series  of  articles  with  illustra- 
tions, on  the  construction  of  graperies  and  the  cul- 
ture of  grapes  therein,  by  J.  S.  Parker,  M.  D.,  Ithi- 
ca,  N.  Y.  The  subject  will  be  treated  in  a  manner 
that  will  enable  any  one  to  go  about  the  business 
understandingly — full  specifications  being  given  for 
the  erection  and  management  of  such  structures. 
Dr.  Parker's  articles  on  graperies  and  the  grape 
have  met  esseem  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 


Missouri  Valley  Grape-Grower's  Associa- 
tion. The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will 
be  held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  6th  and  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  connection  with  the  fair  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph Horticultural  Society.  One  and  all  interested 
in  the  grape  are  invited  to  be  present  with  fruit 
and  wine  for  exhibition.  Grape-growers  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  who  cannot  be  present  are  invited 
to  send  fruit  and  wine,  and  to  furnish  the  Secretary, 
Daniel  L.  Hall,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  all  the  informa- 
tion they  can  relative  to  grape  culture,  in  their  re- 
spective localities. 


Horticultural  Notes  From  missonri. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :  —  As  I  prom- 
ised to  give  you  an  account  of  the  fruits  of  this 
region  the  present  sea.son,  it  is  about  time  to  begin. 

The  strawlierry  crop  was  a  good  one  for  so  dry 
as  the  weather  wa.s.  Among  the  new  ones,  Nica- 
nor,  Southern  Mammoth,  both  earl)',  done  very 
well,  and  are  worthy  of  trial.  Wilder,  Boyden's 
No.  30  arc  fine  indeed.  Charles  Downing  was 
not  satisfactory.  Napolean  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  late  berries  I  ever  grew.  A  seed- 
ling of  mine,  Maud  Miller,  shows  more  than  ordi- 
nary ciualities:  vigorous  plant,  very  productive, 
fine  in  flesh,  and  excellent  in  quality.  I  picked 
from  the  original  plant  twenty-seven  berries,  aver- 
aging nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  one  picking. 
Of  this  I  will  .send  you  plants  for  trial  as  soon  as 
the  ground  gets  wet  again.  I  have  distributed  a 
few  plants,  and  will  more,  to  have  it  tested ;  and  if 
it  proves  valuable  in  ditlerent  parts,  it  may  be 
advertised. 

Of  raspberries,  it  is  the  old  stor)' — a  big  crop  of 
fine  berries.  Seneca,  Surpri.se  and  Mammoth  Clus- 
ter the  best  of  the  Black  Caps  ;  Purple  and  Phila- 
delphia, Kirtland,  and  Clark,  best  of  the  Reds;  the 
latter  liy  far  tlu-  finest.  The  white  varieties,  I  have 
bul  (wo,  Karly  White  Cap  good,  and  Orange  King, 
a  hardy  variety;  few  Cr  Arnold,  of  Canada.  It  is 
equal  to  the  Brinkle's  Orange  in  qtiality,  but  not  as 
large. 


Blackberries  were  a  splendid  crop.  Missouri 
Mammoth  large  and  good,  but  too  few ;  will  des- 
troy all  mine.  Kittatinny  superb.  Crystal,  a  fine 
crop  of  the  most  beautiful  berries,  some  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long,  clear  as  crystal,  almost,  and 
sweet  as  honey.  This  is  a  contradiction  by  some, 
who  call  it  a  white  blackberry.  Crystal  is  the 
proper  name. 

About  apples  there  is  no  use  to  write.  The  crop 
here  is  an  overwhelming  one,  all  fine;  but  our  trees 
are  affected  by  twig  blight  every  year,  yet  I  do  not 
see  that  it  seems  to  injure  the  trees;  but  it  certain- 
ly gives  them  a  very  unsightly  appearance. 

Peaches,  an  immense  crop  of  natural  ones.  Of 
budded  fruit,  a  fair  crop  on  the  hills,  while  on  the 
low  lands  there  is  a  very  sparse  sprinkling  of  them. 
But  oh,  what  peaches  they  are !  A  basket  beside 
me  with  ten  inches  in  it  look  well. 

Pears,  a  fine  crop  wherever  there  are  bearing 
trees.  Of  grapes  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an 
account.  Here  it  is  all  that  could  be  asked,  and  so 
I  learn  from  all  around,  except  at  Herman,  the 
vineyards  do  not  look  so  well,  so  a  grape  friend  told 
me  lately. 

In  my  next  number  I  will  give  you  some  account 
of  varieties  and  their  doings. 

Samuel  Miller. 

Bhifflon,  Ml}. 


Notes  From  Benton  County. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :  —  About  fruits 
I  have  to  say,  my  lonas.  Concords  and  Clintons  are 
doing  well.  I  have  Concord  vines  planted  two 
years  ago  last  spring,  that  now  hold  nearly  two 
hundred  bunches  to  the  vine. —  No  mildew  or  rot 
yet.  My  Israellas  (which  I  think  as  good  as  Black 
Hamburgs,)  Bumelan,  Ives  and  Delawares  were  all 
killed  last  winter. 

The  apple  tree  blight  is  worse  than  ever.  Tall- 
man  Sweet  was  first  affected.  I  think  sweet  apple 
trees  suffer  more  from  blight  than  sour.  I  think 
your  Adel  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  blight,  for  all  my  crab  trees  were  af- 
fected except  Soulard.  I  have  some  Summer 
Queens  grafted  two  years  ago  into  Siberian  stocks, 
and  now  all  are  dead  below  the  graft.  There  is 
a  mystery  about  this  blight.  Is  it  caused  by  some 
"  varmint  ? " 

Last  spring  I  tried  your  mode  of  grafting  the 
grape,  as  recommended  in  the  Pmnolor/int.  It 
worked  like  a  charm.  I  worked  lonas  into  some 
wild  stocks,  and  in  four  weeks  some  of  them  made 
a  growth  of  nearly  eight  feet.  I  then  pinched  the 
tips  of  the  vines.  S.  D.  Rbdfield. 

Vinton,  Iowa,  Avg.  12, 1871. 
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Fruit  Notes  from  Minnesota. 

The  Farmers'  Union  makes  mention  of  the  first 
load  of  Minnesota  grown  apples  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  the  Minneapolis  market,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  see  that  our  highly  esteemed  and  intelligent  cor- 
respondent, Peter  M.  Gideon,  of  Excelsior,  Hen- 
nepin county,  was  tlie  man  who  raised  "  them  are  " 
apples.  This  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  Henne- 
pin county  that  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

The  Union  in  commenting  upon  the  event,  says : 
"  In  itself  this  may  not  be  considered  a  very  great 
matter,  particularly  by  those  residing  in  other 
States;  but  we  consider  that  it  is  fraught  with  great 
moment  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  pomological 
world  of  this  section  of  Minnesota.  In  short,  we 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  items  that  we 
have  given  to  the  public  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a 
beginning,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather.  It  is  a 
beginning  in  a  great  and  important  branch  of  home 
industry  which  we  have  hoped  for  since  1849." 

The  Union  further  says  :  "  We  have  the  most  per- 
fect and  beautiful  specimens  of  apples  in  our  office, 
gathered  by  Wyman  Elliott  in  various  parts  of  this 
county.  They  are  destined  to  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society,  to  be  held  at  Riclimond,  Virginia, 
the  seventh  of  September." 

From  other  sections  of  Minnesota  we  have  flat- 
tering reports  of  success.  The  Wabashaw  Herald 
reports  a  load  of  apples  brought  into  that  market 
from  an  orchard  near  by. 


Fruit  in  New  England.— W.  H.  W.,  Ct.,  writes 
us  concerning  the  fruit  crop  of  the  N.  E.  States,  Au- 
gust tenth :  "  There  was  a  considerable  blowth  on 
our  apple  trees  in  the  Spring,  but  the  drouth,  cold, 
etc.,  blasted  the  prospect  of  our  crop  so  that  there 
will  be  very  few  apples  in  Connecticut ;  and  so  fiir 
as  I  can  inform  myself,  the  same  is  general  throu,;;h- 
out  the  New  England  States.  Only  a  very  few 
pears  will  be  had,  from  similar  causes.  Grapes  are 
abundant,  the  vines  being  loaded  generally,  with  a 
good  prospect  of  their  ripening  up  in  season:  Vines 
and  fruit  healthy.  Strawberries  were  somewhat 
less  than  usual,  but  a  fair  crop.  The  drouth  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  extending  into  June,  added 
to  that  of  last  year,  is  scarcely  paralleled  through- 
out New  England,  so  that  the  hay  crop  is  very  much 
below  the  average  ;  yet  most  other  crops  will  come 
in  full  an  average,  and  some  above.  The  rains  of 
late  June  and  through  July  have  greatly  changed 
the  prospects  earlier  in  the  season. 


The  Nevada  Fruit  Crop.  The  Grass  Valley 
Union  thinks  that  there  is  fruit  enough  in  that 
township  to  supply  half  the  State  of  California,  and 
wonders  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  it  all.  The 
home  market  amounts  to  but  little,  and  transporta- 
tion is  so  high  that  foreign  markets  can  be  reached. 


When  to  sow  Clover.  This  question  was  ask- 
ed us  a  few  days  ago  by  the  owner  of  an  orchard  we 
were  visiting.  We  could  not  advise  as  to  summer 
or  fall  seeding.  But  a  correspondent  of  the  Wed- 
ern  Fimner  writes  as  though  he  knew  something 
about  it.  For  some  sixteen  years  he  has  sown  in 
summer,  fall,  spring,  and  on  the  snow  in  winter, 
and  has  occasionally  failed  in  all  seasons,  except 
when  sown  in  August.  His  mode  is  to  sow  in  the 
montli  of  August,  and  put  no  crop  with  the  seed, 
except  it  is  for  protection — when  sown  after  raising 
a  crop  of  oats,  enough  will  come  up  from  the  stub- 
ble for  protection.  Corn  is  a  sure  crop  for  clover 
to  catch  with,  if  sown  between  the  rows ;  even  then 
I  should  sow  oats  with  the  seed. 


Eldorado  Fruit.  The  Placerville  EejniUican 
says  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  being  transported 
to  Nevada  by  the  Placerville  route,  conveyed  in 
four  or  six  -  horse  Concord  thorough  -  brace  wag- 
ons. About  nine  days  are  required  to  make  the 
trip.  The  farmer  or  fruit  raiser  disposes  of  his 
load  on  the  road  or  at  Virginia  City,  at  fiom  four 
to  ten  cents  per  pound,  generally  having  a  variety, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes. 
Each  load,  after  paying  expenses,  leaves  him  quite 
a  margin  for  profit.  On  this  route  upwards  of 
forty  teams  were  engaged  three  months  last  year  in 
transporting  fruit  raised  in  this  vicinity.  In  all, 
more  than  750  tons  were  delivered,  for  which  about 
$130  per  ton  were  realized. 

. «  ♦  « 

The  Tomato  Perennial.  The  Ventura  Signal 
says  that  the  tomato  in  Southern  California  is  a 
perennial  plant,  which  blooms  and  bears  fruit  du- 
ring the  entire  year,  when  properly  cared  for 
near  the  seashore,  where  there  are  no  frosts,  the 
editor  has  seen  them  of  five  years'  growth,  looking 
as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  at  any  time  of  their  exist- 
ence. He  adds :  "  There  are  many  classes  of  the 
vegetable  kind  perennial  here  that  are  elsewhere 
annual.  Among  others  we  have  observed  the 
'  deadly  nightshade,'  which  becomes  quite  a  shrub, 
and  of  such  luxuriant  growth  in  many  places  as  to 
form  beautiful  and  secure  hedges." 


It  Can't  "Be  Did."  The  Gardener's  Monthly  in 
anticipation  of  a  visit  from  the  Colorado  Potato 
Bug,  recommends  crushing  them  by  rolling.  Now, 
Mr.  Gardener,  you  miglit  just  as  well  undertake  to 
crush  a  flea  in  that  way.  The  best  known  extermi- 
nator of  this  bug  is  Paris  green  and  air  slacked 
lime.  An  application  of  these  ingredients  cleaned 
out  the  buggiest  acre  of  potatoes  for  us  last  season 
(we  venture  to  say)  ever  seen.  Their  extermina- 
tion appeared  so  complete  after  the  application, 
that  we  had  potatoes  planted  upon  the  same  ground 
this  season,  and  narj'  bug  has  shown  himself  yet — 
August  20th. 
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The  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.,)  Democrat  says  of  the  fruit 
in  Marion  county :  In  some  localities  the  White 
Winter  Pcarmain  was  a  total  failure  last  year,  and 
will  probably  be  again  this  year.  The  yield  is 
large,  but  they  are  only  good  for  feed  for  hogs. 
Red  Junes  are  badly  infected  in  Green  Valley,  and 
in  some  other  orchards.  Both  this  and  last  year 
the  Yellow  Newton,  Yellow  Bellflower  and  Hall 
have  been  infected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
fruit  alone  of  the  above  varieties  has  been  im- 
paired, but  in  the  extensive  orchard  of  Mr.  Tilton 
the  leaf  of  some  J'oung  Beauty  of  Kent  trees  shows 

mildew. 

«  ♦■  * 

A  Good  Show.  The  Rochester  (Min.)  Post  says 
of  a  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  apple  tree  in  that  place. 
"  It  is  a  small  tree,  not  more  than  six  feet  high, 
with  a  good  top,  has  been  set  out  three  years,  is  on- 
ly about  .six  years  old,  and  is  bearing,  this  season, 
fifty-four  beautiful  apple.s,  all  of  them  of  good  size, 
though  still  growing,  and  the  largest  measuring  10 
inches  in  circumference.  It  is  a  sight  well  worth 
seeing.  The  tree  has  had  no  extra  care  or  protec- 
tion. 


Bitter  Rot  in  Apples. — A  corre.spondent  of  the 
Northwestern  Farmer  thinks  bitter  rot  is  an  infec- 
tion disease  carried  to  the  fruit  through  the  flow 
of  sap,  and  as  a  remedy  recommends  peeling  off  the 
bark  when.,  the  sap  is  running  freely,  taking  care 
not  to  scar  the  wood.  In  the  month  of  May  he 
peeled  the  bark  from  eight  old  trees.  In  one  sea- 
son the  bark  was  nicely  renewed  and  the  fruit  im- 
proved. 


A  Prolific  Cherry.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press 
acknowledges  the  receipt  ot  a  cherry  tree  stem  sev- 
en -  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  five  feet  in 
length,  bearing  354  cherries.  It  was  cut  from  a 
tree  of  the  Roj'al  Ann  variety,  growing  on  the 
Willamette  river,  Oregon,  and  weighed  seven 
pounds.  This  "wonderful  production"  looks  as  if 
Oregon  might  be  taking  some  of  the  wind  out  of 
California  on  fruits. 


Flowers  at  a  High  Altitude.  The  Miner, 
Montana,  says :  —  At  an  altitude  bordering  upon 
8,000  feet.  Monitor  can  show  collections  of  as  fine 
plants  growing  in  the  open  air  as  will  be  found  in 
almost  any  place.  Among  the  fine  flowers,  we  may 
mention  the  Tuberose,  Gladiola  in  great  variety. 
Verbenas,  Geraniums,  Chrysanthemums,  BaLsams, 
Zinnias,  Japan  Lilies,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 


^"Stimttlating  Pot  Plants.  It  is  said  that 
an  ounce  of  pulverized  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dis- 
.solvcd  in  one  gallon  of  water  will  make  spring  wa- 
ter even  more  stimulating  to  plants  than  rain  wa- 
ter. 


Dwarf  Pears.  The  German  town  Telegraph 
says :  '•  Dwarf  pears  are  at  this  day  all  that  we  ev- 
er claimed  for  them,  and  we  should  not  think  of 
possessing  a  garden  without  them.  Where  room  is 
scarce  we  should  grow  dwarfs  exclusively,  and  even 
where  room  is  unlimited  we  should  have  some 
dwarfs." 

Wo  now  have  about  two  hundred  dwarf  and  stan- 
dard pear  trees  coming  into  bearing.  An  experi- 
ence of  six  years  with  both  cla-sses  —  standard  and 
dwarf —  enables  us  to  fully  endorse  what  the  Tele- 
graph says  in  favor  of  dwarfs. 


Drouth  in  Ohio.  Mr.  J.  C.  Nefif,  Duncan's 
Falls,  Ohio,  writes  us  Aug.  22,  —  "We  are  experi- 
encing the  severest  drouth  that  has  occurred  in  this 
part  of  Ohio  for  thirty  years.  Grapes,  peaches  and 
apples  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  rain.  Peaches 
are  a  one- third  crop,  and  half  the  usual  size;  are 
selling  at  80  cents  to  $1.50  per  bushel ;  grapes  $3.50 
per  bushel,  and  plums  |2.00  to  $2.50." 


Immense  Crop  of  Peaches.  We  see  it  stated 
that  six  trains  of  cars  from  the  peach  orchards  of 
Delaware,  arrived  in  New  York  in  one  day  this  sea- 
son. Each  train  had  thirty  ears,  and  each  car  500 
baskets  of  peaches.  If  such  is  but  one  day's  work 
in  the  peach  trade  of  Delaware,  what  in  the  name 
of  wonders  is  the  peach  business  of  that  little  State 
for  the  whole  season  ! 


Good  Advice.  The  English  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture gives  some  excellent  advice  in  pear  culture 
when  it  says,  that  with  regard  to  pruning  very 
young  pear  trees,  the  object  should  be  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  wood  in  proper  directions,  rather 
than  the  production  of  a  few  fruits  at  the  expense 
of  retarding  the  development  of  the  tree. 


A  Big  Hemlock.  The  Farmer  and  Mirror,  pub- 
lished at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  says  a  hemlock  tree 
was  cut  down  in  a  wood  lot  belonging  to  Mr. 
Sturoc,  of  Sunapee,  a  few  days  ago,  the  stump  of 
which  measured  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and 
the  length  of  the  body  of  the  tree  before  reaching 

the  limbs  was  fifty  feet. 

«  ♦  * 

Grapes  in  Texas.  The  Liberty  (Texas)  Observ- 
er says  that  in  Liberty  county  alone,  there  are  now 
ripe  upon  the  vines,  grapes  enough  to  make  wine 

for  the  State  of  Texas. 

• — •— • 

1^"  The  Fruit  and  Wine  Reporter  for  August 
gives  a  very  flattering  account  of  the  condition  of 

the  grape  crop  from  all  over  the  country. 

«  ♦  « 

A  New  Raspberry.  Ontario  Black  Cap  appears 
to  be  a  new  candidate  for  pomological  favor.  It  is 
represented  to  be  as  "  vigorous  and  productive  as 
any  of  the  Black  Cap  family."  But  what  of  its 
fruit  ? 
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200,000. 

TRAKSPLAIfTED  EVERGREENS, 

I^or  Sale. 

Two  and  three  years  from  Forest.      Consisting  of  White  Pine,  Balsam  Fir,  American 

Spruce,  Arborvitse  Hemlock.      Also  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pine,   Norway 

Spruce,  &c.,  from  Seed. 

l^^EAKLY  KICHMOND 

Cherry  Trees  for  Sale  in  Large  Quantities,  and  Cheap,  on  the 


FOREST  EVERGREENS ! 

Furnished  in  their  Season.      Spring  of  1872.      Handled  by  men  of  experience  and  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction. 

<®"Soiid  for  Oireixlar."®" 

S.  Zi.  ZCEZTXZ, 

Palatine,  Cook  Co.,  111. 


NIIRSERVMEN  MD  FRUT  GROWERS,  ATTENTION ! 

»    ■»■    ♦ 

Concord,  Ives^  Seedling,  Hartford  Prolific,  Perkins, 
Delaxcrare,  Rogers*  Hybrids, 

And  other  popular  varieties  of  ORAPE  VIIVES,  1,  2  and  3  Years  Old,  for  sale  singly, 

or  by  the  thousand. 

•* — ♦— ♦ 

Or\  r\C\r\    DTT'DTDAAT'P    TJTTC'TTT'C!      Mostly  of  the  following  kinds:    White  Grape,  Versailles,  Cherry,  Im- 
uUjUuU     \J  U  Itlt  AiN  1     Jj  U  iOllJLlij|  perlal  White,  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  and  White  Provence. 

RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  STRAWBERRIES  I 

The  most  reliable  and  popular  varieties.      THOUSANDS  I 


Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  "^stoc™ 

♦  ■♦■  ♦ 

:Nr35"w  -A-:NrD  r^re  flj^istts  -a.  sfeciax-.t^^. 


Grape  Cuttings  by  the  100,  or  100,000  at  Lowest  Rates! 

Currant  Cuttings  per  1000,  or  100,000  at  much  less  than  usual  rates. 

*  ♦  » 

Mountain,  roTrning,  Smiths,  American  and  Houghton  Seedling  Gooseberry  Cuttings  by  the  100  or  100,000. 

*  ♦  * 

REA'S  Mammoth  Quince  Cuttings,  per  100  or  1000.  Cuttings  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Weigelia, 
Deutzia,  Jajian  Quince,  and  Syringa.  100,000  Pear  Cions  from  young  bearing  trees.  l^"Send  for 
wholesale  and  retail  price  list  to 


No.  9—2  mo. 


ROBERT  SCOTT,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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We  offer  a  VERY  LARGE  stock  of  the  above  AT  LOW 
RATES;    aleo  11  complete  aesortment  of 

FRUIT  &  GRi\1Ki\TAL  TREES, 

Slarubs,  Vines,  c&c. 


The  following  CATALOGUES  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion, viz— 

No.  1.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits, 

ITo.  2.    Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  &c. 

No,  3.    Wholesale  List  for  Nurserymen  and  Deal- 
ers, 


Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Thomas, 


No.  9—2  mo. 


CHEEKY  HILL  NURSERIES, 

'West  Chester,  Pa. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental, 

i^'OIi    ^VXjrTJMN    OP'    1S71. 


Wc  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  to  our 
Large  and  Complete  Stock  of 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES. 

GRAPE  VINES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

NEW  AND  RARE  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

BULBOUS  FROWER  ROOTS. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  Stamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  10c,  No.  .S— 
Green-honee,  10c.  No.  -J— Wholesale,  fkek.  No.  5— Bulbs, 
FBEE.    Address, 

ELLWANaER  &  BARRY, 

Ebtablishbd  1840.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

No,  9— S  mo. 


NAPERlflLLE  MlRSERIES ! 

Naperville,  T)u  Page  County,  Illinois. 


30,000  Apple  Trees,  leading:  varieties,  including  Stark, 
(Kansas  Keeper.)  1000  Early  Richmond  Cherry,  on  Morrello, 
1,  4,  and  3  years  old.  Pear,  Plum,  &c.  Fine  Stock  at  very 
low  prices.    For  priced  Catalogue,  address 


Miner  Phm  Trees  and  Scions! 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES. 

A  Fine  Lot  of  2,  3  and  4  year  old  Apple  Trees,    Apple  Scions 
of  the  Best  Varieties. 

EVERGREENS, 

Tree  Seedlings,  Hardy  Shrubs, 

Bulbous   Roots,   &c., 

—  AT  THE  - 

EYeFgrmm    Mill  Nurs^Fjf, 

A.  GIDDINGS,  Proprietor. 

No.  9—2  mo. 


APPLE   STOCKS. 

I  offer  for  sale  this  Fall 

Several  Hnndred  Thousand  Apple  Stocks ! ! 

Very   fine,  at  lowcnl  market   raten.     Also,   apple  grat'tb   for 
setting.  Spring  of  1872. 
Ordercf  solicited.    Correepoiidence  promptly  attended  to. 
!J-2m  0.  S.  WILLBT,  Madison,  Wis. 


150,000 1  APPLE  TREES.  1 150, 

From  one  to  four  years  old,  of  leading  varieties,  well  grown 
thrifty,  largely  Grimes'  Golden.  Also,  Apple  seedlings,  all 
at  very  low  prices. 

I=E,ICE    LIST    SEISTT    IFieEE. 

G.  B.  BRACKETT,  Denmark,  Iowa. 

Ang.  14, 1871.— 9-2m 


^"NURSEKYMEN  want  it.    FARMERS  want  it.    Ev- 
ery TREE  PLANTER  wiints  it. 

FOR 

By  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sr., 
President  lUinois  State  Iloriictiltural  Society. 


No,  »-l  mo. 


E.  VON  OVEN,  Proprietor, 


This  new  work,  especially  written  to  meet  the  Forest  Tree 
necessities  of  our  Country,  Is  now  ready.  Fiuel)^  Illus- 
trated, with  12  lull  pa^e  engraiiiUKS.  Price  $1  50. 
Sent  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  rnce.  Send  for  Price  List  o!  For- 
est Trees,  Seeds,  Evergreens,  &c.    Address— 

A.  BRYANT,  Jr., 

Princeton,  111. 
No.  9—2  mo. 

^mjieriJ  $tock. — gfiecinl  ^tems. 

PLUMB'S  CIDER,  and  other  Iron  Clad  Apple  Trees,  one 
to  three  years,  and  Cions.  Siherians,  20  improved  varie- 
ties fall  and  winter. 

30  M.  Hedge  Plants  of  Honey  Locust. 

20  M.  Eu.  Mt.  Ash,  6  to  12  inches. 

100  M.  Ash  Leaved  Maple.  6  to  12  Inches. 

100  M.  Apple  Stocks;  .\pple  Seed.    Root  Grafts. 

General  assortment  of  Stock  for  the  Northwest.  Dealers 
supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Especial  inducements  to  planters 
to  order  direct.      Send  for  Trade  and  Descriptive  Retail  List. 

No.  9— a  mo.  J.  C.  PLUMB,  Milton,  Wis. 
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HARGIS    &    SOMMER, 

OF   THE 

Star    JNsJurseries  ! ! 

QUINCY,    ILLINOIS, 
Have  an  immense   stock  of 

EVEKGREENS,    VINES,    smAI.Ii    FRUITS, 

ROSES,    SHRUBS,    dec,    dec, 
AVHOLESALB     &     R  E  T -A.  1  L  . 

Send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalog-tie  and  Price  Lists. 


Special  Attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
_  inj?  stock,  which  is  grown  with  reference  to 

the  wants  of  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters. 

APPLE  TREES— mostly  2  and  3  years,  fine 600,000 

FB ACH  TREES— best  leading  kinds 30,000 

CHERRY   TREES— 1  to  3  years 25,000 

OSAGE  HEDGE    PLANTS 3,000,000 

EVERGREENS— 2  inches  to  6  feet 3,000,000 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 150,000 

FLOWERING    SHRUBS,  VINES,  &c 10,000 

And  a  large  quantity  of  Pear  and  Plum  Trees,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  anil  Strawberry  Plants;  Ever- 
greens, all  sizes;  Roses  and  other  Ornamental  Stock. 

Our  Nurseries  are  located  on  the  high  blutTs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  the  City  of  Quincy,  111.  Soil  unsurpassed. 
Shipping  facilities  by  rail  or  river  in  all  directions.  Parties 
wishing  to  purchase  largely  will  do  well  to  consult  our  whole- 
sale catalogue,  and  examine  our  stock  before  purchasing  else- 
where.       Address, 

HA-RGHS  &;  som:m;er, 

g-Sm  Star  Nurseries,  Quincy,  III. 

grapeWesI 

Eumelan,  Martha,  Walter,   lona.  Concord,  Clinton,  Crev- 
iling,  Rogers''   Hybrid,    Ives,   Hartford,  Delaware,   &c.,   &c. 
Also  cuttings  of  the  above  vajieties,  Large  Stock;    quality 
unexcelled.     True  to  nam^,  and  cheap.    By  mail,  if  desired. 
Special  inducements  to  agents  and  the  trade. 

T.  S.  HUBbARD  &  Co., 

No.  9-3  mo.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

r-|-i  "pqr  ~p~; 

JANESVILLE  GRAPE! 

Ripens  August  15th. 

'mm^^  Wim&mmm  Wimiwrn 

"WITHOUT    PROTECTION. 


^-^DDRESS- 


C.  XI.  CnSSlTMiVXT, 

MILTOJf,  WIS. 


Wild  Goose  %  Miner  Plum  Trees 

Warranted  true  to  name,  and  to  be  varieties  of  the  Plum 
that  will  grow  and  bear  an  abundance  of  beautiful  and  deli- 
cious fruit  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  being  curculio  proof. 


Two  to  Four  Years.       BEST    WESTERN  VARIETIES. 


200,000  Siberian  Grab  &  Hardy  Russian  Apples. 

GRAPE  VINES,  SMALL  FRUITS, 

Pear,  Cherry,  Chestnut,  Persimmon  and 
Shade  Trees. 

EVERGREENS  &  HEDGE  PLANTS, 

By  the  Thousand  or  Million. 

European  Larch,   By  the'^i'oo^or^focooo. 

A  full  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind,  true  to  name,  and  per- 
fect in  quality.  We  wish  to  deal  directly  with  the/ar7?Mr  and 
planter.  Send  for  Price  List,  and  see  how  low  good  Stock 
can  and  will  be  sold. 

Ziacozx  IT-arsery  Co. 


D.  B.  WEIR,  Manager, 


No.  9— om 


liACON,  ILIi. 


BRYANT'S  NURSERIES! 

PRINCETON.   ILLINOIS. 

Offer  a  large  and  com- 
plete assortment  of 
Nursery  stock, 
including 

e.  Pear,  Cherry  and  Plum  Trees, 

Of  the  best  varieties.    A  fine  stock  of  small  i^uits, 
CONCORD    GRAPES,    %    AND    $    YR;3     EXTRA* 

We  devote  a  large  space  to 

And  have  a  fine  stock  of  one  year  seedlings  and  one  year 
trauspiant...d  MAPLE,  ELM,  BOX  EUOER,  A«H,  OATALPA, 
EUROPEAN  AND  AMEBtOAN  LARCH,  "hich,  for  quality, 
size,  and  cheapness,  we  think  caunut  be  surpassed. 

ORNAMENTAL.   TREES, 

Apple   Stocks,  Persimmon  Seedlings. 

TREE    SEEDS,   Sco. 

In  any  quantity,  and  of  almost  any  desired  size  or  variety. 

Send      fox-      Oat.'ta.los'u.e      vfe      lE'arioe      Xxis't* 

A.  BEYANT,  Jr.,  Prinoeton,  111. 

FOREST  TREES,  for  Shelter,  Ornament  and  Profit. 
A  new  work  by  Arthur  Bryant,  Sen.,  President  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Price,  $1.50.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of 
price.  9-^ 
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I  invite  the  attention  of  Plante™  and  Dealers  to  my  ciim- 
pletc  Stock  of 

FOR  AUTUMN   OF    1871. 

Tlie  following  sorts  I  have  in  large  stock,  and  ofl'er  at  Low 
Rates. 

Dwarf  Apples,  Dwarf  Pears, 

GOIsrOOK/ID, 
Oata>vl>a,    Isabella, 

AND 

IVES'  SEEDLING  GRAPE  VINES, 


Tbree  to  Four  years  old,  very   line  plants. 
Ash,  4  to  8  feet. 


Em-opean  Mt. 


Price  List  Aupust  Ist,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.      De- 
scriptive and  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

ToledOy  Ohio. 
No.  8—3  mo. 


'HI 


160  ACRES  ACTUALLY  PLANTED 

In  a  general  assortment  of 


In 

Superior  Quality  and  Growth 

Our  Nursery  is 

TJ3sr:Bx:oEiL.i_,E3D 

By  any  in  the  West, 

Thereby  commending  itself  to   the    Wholesale 
Trade,  and  to  which  the  attention  of 

XTurserymexi  <&   Sealers 

Is  respectfully  called. 

BLAIR  BROS.,  Proprietors, 
7tf         Lees  Summit,  Jackson  County,  Missouri. 


Queen  Bees!! 

Thorough -bred  and  handsome, 

Sent  by  Mail  or  Express 

To  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Prices  — 

I^roiii    #5    to    #30, 

According  to  good  qualities. 

^V.   C.   CONDIT, 

Howard  Springs,  Cumberland  Co.,  Tenn. 


Have  for  the  Fall  Trade  of  1871.  a  large  stock  of  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  &c.,  &c. 
Address,  SEARS,  HENRY  &  CO., 

■vT   T,     -rn-  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— We  have  a  large  and  fine  lot  of  Dwarf  PEAna. 
Special  inducements  offered  to  dealers  and  large  buyers  to 
trade  with  us.  s.,  H.  &  Co. 

b-m2 


EVERGREENS  1 1 

EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS 

Ofl'ered  to  those  wanting  Evergreens,  from  Forest  or  one 
and  two  years  transnlauted,  consisting  of  American  ^VTiite 
and  Black  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  White  and  Red  Pine,  Hem- 
lock, Larch,  Birch,  Sugar  Maple,  &c.,  Ac,  and 

AS  LOW  AS  THE  LOWEST. 

Full  instrnctions  sent  with  all  orders  for  treatment  when 
requested. 

20,000  (two  Years  from  forest)  White  Flues. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  Price  List.    Address 


No.  2-tf. 


S.  L,.  KEITH, 

Palatine,  CooktCo.  Ills. 


New  Seedling  Verbena! 

WHITE  UNIQUE. 

Large  Form  and  Truss,  Long  Stem,  Good  Bedder,  Profuse 
Bloomer,  and  Very  Fragrant.  Sent  by  Mail,  35  Cents. 
Sent  with  other  Verbenas  at  30  cents  per  plant. 

ImtiitwrAal  from  Ihomas  Archer,  St.  Joseph. 

Lake  Shore  Nursery,  April  25,  1870. 
Messrs.  Hubbabd  &  Davis. 

Gents:— The  200  Verbenas  came  i"  good 
order,  and  are  certainly  the  most  healfhy.  stocky  plants  I  ever 
eaw.  Address  Hubbard  &  1)avis, 

No.  1,  if  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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EVERGREENS 


A  N  1> 

Twelve   Million    European 
Larcli  Seedlings. 

EiglU     9Iillion     Evergreen 
Seedlings. 

Three  million  Small  Trans- 
planted Evergreens. 


200,000    Transplanted 
Earelies. 
1^  200,000    Seedling    and 
Transplanted      mountain 
Ash. 

The  above  are  all  grown  from  seed  on  our  own  grouurts, 
and  are  better  and  cbeaper  than  Imported  Stock. 

ROBERT  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 

No.  8  — 8  Mo.  Wautegan,    111. 

a^  200,000  ^ 

iiFFZiS    SSEDZiZXTGS  ! 

For  sale  this  fall,  at  the  lowest  market  price.  My  seedlings 
are  not  raised  from  sowing  the  seed  broadcast,  as  practiced 
by  some  growers  about  here.  They  are  raised  in  drills,  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  of  cultivation  with  horse  and  cultiva- 
tor. 

APPLE   SCIONS. 

Apple  tree  scions  for  sale  in  any  quantity  and  variety,  em- 
bracing all  the  most  popular  sorts— such  as  Ben  Davis, 
Grimes'  Golden,  Tetofski,  etc..  which  I  warrant  true  to 
name. 

n&^ APPLE  ROOT  GRAFTS 

For  the  spring  of  1872,  put  np  in  qnantitios  to  suit  purchas- 
ers, in  orders  of  from  100  to  100.000.  Contracts  made  early  in 
the  fall  before  the  time  of  digging  seedlings  will  be  made  at 
low  figures.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  root  grafting  is 
done  m  the  winter,  usually  commencing  in  December— hence 
orders  should  be  given  in  the  fall,  that  due  preparation  may 
be  made  in  the  line  of  stock.  I  raise  my  own  stock,  both 
seedlings  and  scions,  which  are  put  up  and  kept  in  first  rate 
condition. 

Bes  Moines,  loica,  Aug-  IS'l.  MARK  MILLER. 

Mound  Eill  Fruit  Farm,  two  and  a  ha(f  miles  north  of  the  city 
Post  Office,  on  the  Bilk  City  road. 

AppM  mmM  Pimm  / 

The  Celebrated  Haas! 

Five  to  seven  feet,  per  1000,  $200.     Per  100,  $35. 

IVtlTVEIU^  I»LXJIVJ, 

On  its  own  Roots,  per  1000,  5  to  7  feet,  f200.  Per  100,  5  to 
7  feet,  S25. 


The  above  apple  has  given  better  satisfaction  in  this  part  of 
Wisconsin  than  any  other  apple. 
The  Miner  is  the  best  plum  in  Wisconsin. 

CHARLES  WATERS, 

Springville,  Vernon  Co.,  Wis. 
July,  1871. 
No.  8— tf. 


Washington  St.  Nurseries ! 

GRAVES,  SELOVER,  WILLARD  &  CO. 


Dwarf  &  Standard  Pears, 

I'lums  and    CJi«rriee, 

Very  cheap  for  FALL  1871. 

IF  you  wish  to  buy  at  a  little  low- 
er rales  than  elsewhere,  for  the 
TRADE  or  for  ORCHARD  PLANT- 
ING, send  for  our  WHOLESALE 
PRICE  LIST. 

If  vou  wish  to  know  PRICES  of 
anv  kind  of  FRUIT  or  ORNA- 
MENTAL Trees,  WRITE  at  once, 
and  we  will  answer  your  questions 
promptly. 
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Four  Catalogues!    158  Pages! 

Graves,  Selover,  Willand  A  Co., 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

No.  S— .3  m. 


Du  Page  County 

MmWBBWMM'j 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO., 

Proprietors, 

JfAPERVILLE,     -    ILL. 

A  fiiiL!  Stock  of  Fruit  ami  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 

and  Plants  at  Wholesale  and  Retail, 

consisting  of 

APPLES,  PEARS,  CHEEEIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES 
aUINCES,  GRAPES,  BLACKBERRIES,  RASP- 
BERRIES, STRAWBERRIES,  &C. 

Silvox*  Leal"  ]>Xaple»!» ! 

From  one  to  five  years  old,  in  large  quantities. 
MOUNTAIN  ASH,  AMERICAN  ASH,  AMERICAN  CHEST- 
NUT, ASH  LEAFED  MAPLE,  ELM  &  LINDEN. 

Evergreens ! 

In  viiriety.  by  the  1000  or  100,000,  from  one  year  seedlings 
upwards. 

B.OSSS ! 

A  full  assortment  in  all  the  various  clasees,  all  grown  on 
their  own  roots. 

GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS  in  any  quantity.      Cataloguee 
furnished  on  application. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO. 

No.  8—3  m. 


HaY.  MARSHAL  PLYCICWEY  WILDER, 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    AMERICAN     POMOLOGICAL    SOCIETY. 


^'-g3iSAi<:'?N 


POMOLOGY,  GARDENmC,  FORESTRY,  HOKTICPLTPRE,  RDRAL  ARCHITECTURE,  BEES. 

Vol.    II.       Des  Moines,  Iowa;   Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Oct.,  1871. 


No. 


10 


jailor  and  PiMislur. 


MARK  MILLEK, 


Des  Moines^  Iowa. 


UR.  .1.  STAYMAN, 


Associate  Editot,  -  -  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

DR.  WM.  M.  HOWSLEY, 


Corretponding  Editor, 


Leavenworf/i,  Kansas. 


Terms.— Single  copy.  $1.50.  Five  copies.  $6.(K).  Ten  cop- 
ies. $11.00.  Twenty  copien  and  upwards.  $1.(10  per  copy.  An 
extra  copy  to  tlie  Agent,  without  i  cgnrd  to  size  of  club. 

ADVBUTISINQ  RATES. 

Tbree-fourth  inch,  first  insertion,  $2.50.  Each  subsequent 
insertion.  $1  2.5. 

One  inch,  first  insertion,  $S.50.  Each  suljsenuent  inser- 
tion. $1.50. 

Onp-fourth  column,  first  insertion,  $6.00.  Each  subse- 
quent insertion,  $4.00. 

One-half  column, first  insertJon,$9.00.  Each  subsequent 
insertion,  $ti.no. 

One  column,  first  insertion.  $12.00.  Each  subsequent  in- 
sertion, $S,00. 

Fora  longer  continua  ce  than  three  months,  a  reasona- 
ble reduction  will  be  made  on  the  above  rates. 

Fifty  per  cent,  will  be  added  to  the  above  rates  when  set 
double  measure. 

^Tt  should  be  observed  by  advertisers  that  our  columns 
are  much  wider  than  those  of  news  and  agricultural  papers 
generally. 


Hon.  Itlarshall  P.  firilder. 

President  of  the  American  Ibmotogical  Society 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  September 
23, 1798,  in  I  he  town  of  Rindge.  N.  H.  At  the  age 
of  four  years  he  entered  the  common  school,  and 
when  twelve  years  of  age  entered  the  academy  at 
New  Ipswich,  where  he  spent  one  year,  which  with 
three  years  subsequent  study  with  the  village  par- 
son appears  to  have  completed  his  scholastic  educa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  his  father  gave 
him  the  choice  of  three  pursuits — to  enter  college 
and  there  fit  himself  for  the  study  and  pursuit  of 
some  one  of  the  professions,  of  becoming  a  mer- 
chant, or  of  working  on  the  farm.  "  He  chose  the 
latter,  and  followed  it  long  enough  to  gain  that  firm 
health  and  constitution  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  se- 
cret of  the  mental  and  physical  energy  which  has 
since  characterized  his  long  and  useful  life."  After 
a  time,  however,  his  father's  business  I  had  so 
increased  as  to  require  his  assistance,  and  he  return- 
ed to  the  store  of  his  father,  whence  he  had  gone 
out  to  pursue  the  life  of  a  farmer. 


As  a  merchant  he  has  been  one  of  the  successful 
number.  At  this  profession  he  acquired  a  business 
tact  in  early  life,  to  which  he  no  doubt  owes  his 
success  in  after  years  as  a  merchant.  But  it  is  with 
his  life  as  a  cultivator  of  fruits  and  flowers  that  we 
are  more  directly  interested,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  a  periodical  like  the  Pomoldgibt  and  Gardener. 
Through  all  of  his  earlier  life  Mr.  Wilder  showed  a 
special  fondness  for  their  cultivation.  Among  flow- 
ers the  Camellia  seemed  to  absorb  a  great  portion 
of  his  attention,  having  engaged  in  hybridizing 
this  beautiful  flower  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Among  fruits,  the  pear  seemed  to  lead  him  to 
greater  lengths  in  planting  and  testing,  than  any 
other.  While  he  cultivated  other  fruits  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  pear,  nevertheless  with  him, 
was  a  specialty.  He  has  introduced  from  abroad 
more  trees  of  this  fruit,  has  tested  them  upon  a  lar- 
ger scale,  and  has  been  more  successful  in  produc- 
ing fine  specimens,  than  perhaps  any  other  single 
cultivator. 

At  the  organization  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  in  1848,  Mr.  Wilder  was  elected  President 
—an  office  to  which  he  has  been  unanimously  re- 
elected biennially  from  that  time  to  this.  And  it  is 
owing  in  a  very  great  degree  to  his  ability— to  his 
indomitable  energy  in,  and  his  ardent  love  for  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  that  have  placed  the  American 
Pomological  Society  upon  the  high  eminence 
where  it  now  stands— a  beacon  light  to  guide  the 
anxious  pomological  lover  into  the  way  to  success. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  speak  in  detail  of  the 
many  honorable  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  both 
civil  and  military,  to  which  Mr.  Wilder  has  been 
Ciilled  from  time  to  time,  would  the  limits  of  a  mag- 
azine article  like  this  permit. 

Mr.  Wilder  has  now  entered  upon  his  74th  year 
of  age— being  73  on  the  23d  of  September  last. 
For  a  man  of  his  age  Mr.  Wilder  still  retains  his 
physical  and  mental  faculties  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree—his step  is  still  elastic  and  his  mind  uncloud- 
•"^     May  the  life  which  has  dispensed  so  many 


blessings  in  such  a  diversity  of  ways,  and  to  so 
many  persons,  be  continued  to  bless  many  more. 
But  when  his  sun  shall  set  behind  the  horizon  of 
life,  may  it  go  down  as  peacefully  as  it  has  been 
useful. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Hardy  Blossoms. 

Bt  Wm.  p.  LiPPiNcoTT,  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardenek  :— On  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  May  1855,  there  was  a  freeze  here- 
abouts that  killt  d  all  the  apples  in  my  orchard  ex- 
cept those  on  the  "Hubbardston  Nonsuch"  trees, 
which  withstood  the  freeze  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  ice  on  water,  and  matured  their  fruit,  and  in  the 
fall  were  fairly  loaded  down  with  fine  large  red  ap- 
ples, there  not  being  another  apple  in  the  orchard. 

I  have  a  theory  in  regard  to  this  escape  of  the 
"Nonsuch."  The  tree  is  rather  tender,  and  we 
might  expect  the  young  fruit  to  be  tender  also,  but 
from  observation  I  find  that  it  is  not  always  the  har- 
diest trees  that  have  the  hardiest  blossoms  and 
young  fruit ;  that  is,  some  trees  may  pass  through 
the  rigors  of  a  hard  winter  unscathed,  but  their 
open  blossoms  and  young  fruit  cannot  endure  as 
much  frost  and  freeze  as  those  of  some  other  trees 
that  shivered  with  the  cold  all  through  winter. 

We  have  a  good  deal  yet  to  learn  in  regard  to 
raising  apples  in  Iowa.  Three  of  the  requisites  are: 
hardiness  in  both  fruit  and  tree ;  keep  hogs,  sheep 
and  fowls  in  the  orchard  at  least  half  of  the  year ; 
lastly,  poor  ground  ;  that  is,  ground  that  will  raise 
good  wheat  but  poor  corn— land  grubbed  out  from 
the  brush  near  the  edge  of  the  timber,  the  soil  of  a 
yellow  cast. 


until  late  in  July  or  August,  and  persons  following 
this  advice  and  finding  no  worms  would  become 
discouraged  before  it  was  time  for  the  worms  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  band  system.  Much  the  same 
criticism  of  Mr.  Robson's  address  appeared  at  a 
later  date  in  the  Western  Rural,  in  which  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  pernicious 
influence  of  Mr.  Robson's  counsels  were  aimed  to 
be  very  clearly  and  pointedly  set  forth  over  the 
signature  of  "Carpocapsa  Pomonella."  The  writer 
based  all  his  arguments  on  the  following  alledged 
facts :  that  the  second  brood  of  worms  pass  the 
winter  in  the  pupre  state ;  that  no  worms  can  be 
captured  under  the  bands  until  August ;  that  the 
moths  probably  do  not  live  through  the  winter  in 
the  perfect  state,  and  finally  accuses  Mr.  Robson  of 
writing  from  the  parlor  and  not  from  the  orchard. 
This  article  called  out  several  replies  which  clearly 
showed  that  the  larvai  always  pass  the  winter  in  the 
larvse  or  worm  state,  and  we  gave  him  the  following 
from  our  record  in  1870. 

Our  bands  being  put  on  the  trees  about  the  15th 
of  June  the  first  examination  commenced : 


Weed's  JNarronr  Flexible  Bauds, 

A  simple  but  great  discoeery— Weed's  Narrow  Flexible  Sands 
for  trapping  the  Codling  Moth^ Apple  Worm. 

Bt  Db.  James  Weed,  Mcscatine,   Iowa. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gakdenee  : — Discoveries 
are  great  or  vice  versa  according  to  their  results. 
This,  is  our  own  bantling — of  course  worth  millions 
of  doUars  to  the  country — and  we  intend  he  shall 
crow  until  his  merits  are  appreciated  and  the  money 
made. 

These  bands  are  to  put  around  apple  trees  to 
catch  the  worms  after  they  leave  the  apples  and 
prevent  them  from  becoming  Codling  Moths,  to  lay 
more  eggs  and  cause  more  wormy  apples.  The 
damage  to  the  apple  crop  has  been  so  very  great 
the  last  few  years  by  the  apple  worm,  that  its  par- 
ent, the  Codling  Moth,  has  elicited  animated  dis- 
cussions at  Horticultural  meetings,  and  lengthy 
articles  have  occupied  the  columns  of  Horticultural 
papers. 

J.  W.  Robson,  in  an  address  at  Galena,  advised 
putting  cloth  bands  around  the  trees  early  in  May, 
with  twice  weekly  examinations  through  the  sea- 
son. Dr.  Hull  in  a  lengthy  editorial  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  criticised  Mr.  Robson  severely  for  recom- 
mending this  early  application  of  the  bands  with 
bi  weekly  examinations,  alledging  that  no  worms 
could  be  found  in  the  orchard,  except  in  the  apples, 


DATS 
WOBK. 

June  27, 1^ 

June  28 ^4 

June  39, 2 

June  30, 3 

July     1 3 

Total, 

A  re-examination  began, 

July    3 2-10. 

July    3, 8 

July  11, 1 

July  12, 1 

July  1.3 2 

July  14, 2-10. 


WORMS  AND 
PUP^    DESTROYED. 
1,139 
916 

1,334 
3,368 
2,343 


I 


9,889. 


86 

816 

718 

620 

1,425 

84 


Total 3,749. 

A  third  examination  early  in  August.  .2,319. 


Total, 15,457. 

Which  proves  "  Carpocapsa  Pomonella  "to  be 
about  as  far  wrong  as  Mr.  Robson,  in  regard  to 
the  time  when  the  first  worms  leave  the  apples 
and  may  be  taken  under  the  bands. 

This  season's  observations  have  convinced  us  that 
the  larvae  of  the  second  brood  of  worms  which  live 
through  the  winter  in  their  cocoons  do  not  change 
to  pupa;  but  remain  in  the  worm  state  in  this 
latitude  —  423>^  degrees — until  about  the  1st  of  June. 
It  is  possible,  and  we  think  probable,  that  the  Dr. 
is  also  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  the  moths  do 
not  live  through  the  winter  ;  otherwise  how  is  it 
that  they  are  seen  laying  their  eggs  about  the  time 
apples  are  in  bloom  when,  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  no  moths  come  out  from  last  year's 
worms  before  the  1st  of  June  ? 

Dr.  Hull  is  State  Horticulturist  of  Illinois,  and 
we  suppose  is  employed  and  paid  by   his  constitu- 
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ents  to  collect  and  impart  information  to  the  pub- 
lic of  importance  to  Horticultural  interests  from  all 
sources.  Why,  then,  did  he  not,  at  his  earliest  op- 
l)ortunity,  avail  liimself  of  the  columns  of  his  or- 
gan, the  Pruiru  Farmer,  to  save  the  public  from 
the  pernicious  influeuces  of  his  own  errors  as  he 
iKid  labored  to  prevent  those  of  Mr.  Robson's  ? 

C.  V.  Riley  in  a  lengthy  essay  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  refers  to  us,  iu 
the  WeMerii  Rural  as  supporting  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  u.selRssuess  of  lights  to  catch  Codling 
Moths,  but  says  not  one  word  about  our  narrow 
cloth  bands.     lie  does  say : 

"  Cloth  of  one  kind  or  another,  tacked  to 
the  tree  or  fastened  with  strings,  has  ad- 
vantages over  the  hay  bands,  as  when  taken 
from  the  tree  it  can  be  passed  through  a  wringer  or 
steeped  in  hot  water,  and  the  insects  may  thus  be 
more  expeditiously  destroyed  and  the  cloths  used 
again.  *  *  A  good  bandage,  easily  made,  is 
greatly  needed  in  the  country,  and  if  some  enter- 
prising firm  would  manufacture  canvass  strips 
about  six  inches  wide,  lined  on  one  side  with  four 
inches  of  tow,  cotton  wadding,  or  some  other  loose 
material,  and  would  put  it  ujjon  the  market  at  a 
reasonable  price  per  yard,  there  would  be  an  un- 
limited demand  for  it.  Such  strips  would  last  for 
years,  and  could  be  cut  of  any  desirable  length, 
drawn  around  and  tacked  with  little  labor,  to  each 
tree.  During  my  travels  this  summer,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  some  person  or  persons  to  manu- 
facture something  of  the  sort,  and  I  believe  it  will 
do  more  than  aught  else  to  induce  orchardists  to 
guard  their  fruit." 

Now  this  ideal  band  which  Mr.  Riley  proposes  to 
get  manufactured  and  place  within  the  reach  of  all, 
is  as  good  a  "  parlor  "  production  as  we  might  ex- 
pect ;  but  why  use  a  band  six  inches  wide,  while 
the  worm  is  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch  long 
and  would  be  as  likely  to  "  spin  up  "  under  the  first 
inch  of  the  cover  as  any  other  part  of  it ;  and  why 
increase  the  expense  of  the  article  by  the  inner 
coating  of  tow,  cotton  or  other  loose  materials, 
when  if  Mr.  Riley  will  examine  the  first  tree  he 
comes  to  that  has  no  band,  the  worms  will  be  found 
under  the  hard  scales  of  loose  bark,  and  when  hay 
bands  are  used  they  usually  get  between  the  band 
and  the  tree  and  excavate  half  cylindical  cavities  in 
the  bark  on  one  side,  to  prepare  places  exactly  to 
their  liking  in  which  to  spin  their  silken  cocoons. 

Dr.  Trimbles  hay  bands  were  recommended  to  be 
put  once  or  twice  around  the  tree,  and  to  be  slip- 
ped up  the  tree  when  examined,  when  the  cocoons 
would  be  found  attached  to  the  tree  in  the  concavi- 
ties excavated  in  the  bark  by  the  worms  before 
spinning  up.  Now  this  was  the  weak  point  in  Dr. 
Trimble's  hay  band  system.  If  a  cocoon  was  at- 
tached more  strongly  to  the  band  than  to  the  tree,  it 
would  slip  up  with  the  band,  and  if  it  was  firmly 
fastened  to  the  band  and  to  the  tree,  it  would  be 
torn  open  and  the  worm  or  pupse  would  drop  out ; 
if  a  worm  it  would  again   spin   up,  and  if  a  pupse 


it  might  still  become  a  moth.  If  a  double  band  was 
used,  a  few  might  find  lodgment  between  the  bands, 
but  very  few  if  any  ever  enter  the  band  itself'; 
though  a  "  parlor  "  view  of  the  subject  might  lead 
us  to  suppose  the  little  rascals  could  much  more 
easily  cut  a  few  straws  and  ensconse  themselves 
snugly  in  the  band  than  to  excavate  a  cravity  in 
the  solid  bark  of  the  tree;  but  they  are  strongly 
allied  to  old  habits  and  we  think  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  educate  them  to  duly  appreciate  Mr.  Riley's 
cotton  or  tow  linings  as  a  cozy  nest. 

We  do  not  believe  Mr.  Riley's  six  inch  band  could 
be  taken  oflf  the  tree  with  one  half  the  cocoons  at- 
tached to  it,  and  this  would  be  a  large  percentage  of 
loss  if  no  other  means  of  destroying  the  worms 
and  pupiB  than  the  wringer  or  hot  water  are  resort- 
ed to. 

Did  any  one  ever  steep  bands  in  hot  water  or  put 
through  a  wringer  anywhere  but  in  the  "  parlor  ?" 
Strips  of  old  paper  flour  sacks  have  answered  ap- 
parently as  well  this  season  as  cloth  bands,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  lighter  manilla  paper  would  do. 
White  birch  bark  or  the  inner  layers  of  the  linden 
or  bass  wood  would  probably  make  good  bands. 
Hay  bands,  if  put  on  and  examined  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  cloth  bands  will  answer  a  better 
purpose  than  when  "  slipped  up  the  tree." 


Standard  Pears  made  of  DTrarfs. 

At  the  Farmers'  Club,  N.  Y.,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion whether  "  Dwarf  Pears  can  be  converted  into 
Standards  by  planting  rather  deep  and  hilling  the 
earth  around  the  stem  ? "  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  remarked, 
that  they  would  nearly  all  become  standards  if  the 
junction  of  the  pear  stock  upon  the  quince  root  be 
put  four  inches  below  the  surface.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  remove  the  earth  and  cut  several  gashes 
at  the  swell  of  the  graft,  then  replace  the  soil,  and 
new  roots  will  come  out  upon  all  sides,  and  the  tree 
is  therefore  less  liable  to  be  upset  by  heavy  winds. 

Mr.  Quinn  remarked,  in  answer  to  a  question 
about  distances,  "  that  twelve  by  sixteen  feet  is,  I 
find,  by  long  experience,  the  best  interval  for  pear 
trees.  Being  thus  near  together,  they  protect 
themselves  to  a  certain  extent.  I  adopt  the  plan  of 
having  the  fruit  as  near  the  ground  as  it  can  be  well 
induced  to  grow.  I  prune  to  a  cone  or  Lombardy 
poplar  shape,  so  as  to  get  a  slim,  tapering  tree  with 
fruit  near  the  stem  and  near  the  ground.  The  only 
objection  to  this  style  of  pruning  is,  that  you  can- 
not use  your  pear  orchard  as  a  pasture.  But  that  is 
seldom  desirable.  If  the  trees  are  twelve  by  six- 
teen, they  will  tax  the  ground  heavily  enough 
without  requiring  it  to  grow  grass.  My  success 
has  come  from  four  practices — rich  manuring,  close 
planting,  open  top  pruning,  and  mulching." 
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Dnrarf  Pear  Trees.— Too  Klnch  Nnralne* 

By  W.  II.  Yeomans,  Columbia,  Conn. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — Within  the 
past  few  years,  .since  the  introiUietion  of  dwarf 
cultivation,  very  much  ha.s  been  written,  many 
suggestions  offered,  and  directions  given,  enough  if 
well  followed,  to  have  produced  failure  in  nearly 
every  case.  It  is  always  desirable  to  have  directions 
sufficient  from  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  profi- 
cient in  the  particular  department  which  they  fol- 
low, but  of  all  kinds  of  business  there  is  none  that 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  sound  judgment,  and 
proper  discrimination  than  farming  as  pur.sued  in 
its  different  departments,  since  there  are  so  many 
conditions  that  enter  into  operations  which  tend  to 
so  change  the  general  results,  which  might  other- 
wise be  expected. 

This  applies  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of 
dwarf  pears;  and  while  failure  often  results,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  mode  of  operations  pursued 
rather  than  impossibility  of  cultivation.  As  a 
general  rule,  other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer 
any  course  jnirsued  can  be  made  to  produce  an 
effect  similar  to  the  general  operations  of  nature 
the  better  will  be  the  result  produced.  It  is  always 
best  before  entering  into  the  cultivation  of  dwarf 
pears  extensively  upon  any  given  tract  of  land,  to 
experiment  upon  a  small  scale,  and  thus  discover 
what  mode  is  best  adapted  to  such  soil,  and  then  let 
the  whole  operations  be  governed  by  the  experi- 
mental results. 

Reference  is  here  made  to  the  preparation  of  .soil 
i&c,  rather  than  to  subsequent  gcineral  cultivation, 
in  which  certain  general  principles  must  be 
observed,  but  which  it  is  believed  are  as  yet  pur- 
sued too  regardless  of  the  general  good  of  the  tree. 
It  is  generally  recommended,  after  successfully  set- 
ting the  young  tree,  to  follow  up  a  cUstructive 
course  of  pruning,  or  dwarfing,  i  e,  all  the  branches, 
and  the  top  even,  must  be  greatly  reduced  each 
year  in  the  early  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  thick- 
ening up  the  stock  so  that  it  will  the  better  support 
the  fruit  that  it  may  be  called  upon  to  mature. 

Now  this  may  in  cases  of  excessive  growth  be 
advisable,  but  ordinarily  is  believed  to  be  destruct- 
ive to  the  life  of  the  tree.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
not  advisable  to  adopt  such  system  of  cultivation  as 
will  produce  such  excessive  growth  as  it  must  be, 
to  require  heading  back.  The  whole  evidence  as 
furnished  by  nature,  is,  that  all  trees  that  furnish 
an  excessive  wood  growth,  fail  to  put  out  fruit 
spurs  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  product- 
ive tree.  And  yet  high  manuring  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil  produce  precisely  this  result,  and  then 
being  successively  pruned  as  recommended,  the 
chances  are  that  the  tree  will  find  a  premature 
death.    This  has  been  observed. 


Now  on  the  contrary.  If  the  tree  has  much  less 
forcing,  and  is  what  might  be  termed  somewhat 
stinted  in  its  growth,  so  much  so  as  not  to  require 
heading  back,  the  wood  growth  is  natural,  and  con- 
tinues without  the  unnatural  shock  of  pruning,  and 
the  result  in  the  end  is  a  healthy  tree  which  will 
live  out  many  more  years  than  in  the  other  case. 
Nor  is  this  all,  its  capacity  for  bearing  will  be  con- 
siderably increased.  This  is  a  matter  of  experiment; 
trees  of  the  same  ago  and  condition  were  planted 
in  a  cultivated  garden,  and  in  a  piece  of  land 
allowed  to  go  to  grass;  in  the  first  case  there  was  a 
great  growth  and  proportionate  pruning,  in  the 
second  case  the  trees  were  left  to  themselves  with 
occasionally  a  light  manuring,  but  while  the  first 
bore  fruit  con.siderably  earlier  than  the  second, 
they  also  a  long  time  since  died  while  the  others 
are  still  in  vigorous  condition  bearing  abundantly 
of  fruit  and  yet  have  received  scarcely  any  care  and 
no  pruning.  This  then  is  evidence  that  the  care 
and  pruning  of  dwarf  pears  is  carried  to  excess. 

As  in  the  aniu  al  kingdom,  the  disobedience  or 
obstruction  of  natural  laws  produces  disease  and 
perhaps  death  ;  for  if  man,  who  is  constituted  with 
a  stomach  to  digest  a  proper  amount  of  food  for  his 
sustenance,  overloads  his  stomach,  an  obstruction 
of  the  laws  of  digestion  is  the  result,  and  if  con- 
tinued, di.seased  organs  follow;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  similar  effect  is  produced  if  the  amount  necessary 
to  su.stain  life  is  withheld.  Thus  we  learn  that  all 
efforts  properly  put  forth  in  the  desire  to  assist  na- 
ture in  its  operations,  arc  legitimately  extended  ; 
and  so,  too,  while  very  frequently  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  man  to  change  some  conditions  which 
are  not  desirable  and  which  it  is  impossible  for  na- 
ture to  change,  the  accomplishment  thereof,  results 
in  a  more  perfect  development.  So  it  is  with  the 
pomologist,  so  long  as  he  confines  his  efforts  either 
in  the  direct  channel  or  in  as.sisting  natural  laws, 
success  will  attend  them,  but  when  he  oversteps 
those  bounds  and  instead  of  assisting  throws  obsta- 
cles in  the  pathway,  nature  rebels  and  gives  evi- 
dence thereof  in  diseased  and  perhaps  dead  trees. — 
Nature  is  incapable  of  withstaning  so  severe  a 
shock  as  is  occasioned  by  excessive  pruning,  there- 
fore it  is  that  the  pomologist  should  exercise  great 
caution  in  his  system  of  pruning,  and  carry  it  only 
to  that  extent  necessary  to  the  development  rather 

than  the  destruction  of  his  trees. 

»   ♦   » 

A  California  Hedge  Plant. — The  Santa  Clara 
AyricuUurist  recommends  the  California  wild  cher- 
ry— cerasus  iUicifol.in,  as  a  very  superior  jilant  for 
ornamental  hedges.  It  is  an  evergreen,  with  a  foli- 
age of  a  sprightly,  delicious  green,  that  sparkles  in 
the  sunlight.  It  is  very  dense  and  compact,  stanas 
pruning  well,  and  with  its  crinkled  leaves  hides 
both  limbs  and  stocks. 
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Neiv  Discovery  In  Pear  Blight. 

By  a.  S.  Cummings,  Galena,  Ili,. 

fiD.  PoMOLOGiST  AND  GARDENER :— In  your  late 
issue  I  notice  an  article  on  Pear  and  Apple  Blight, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  poison  works  its  way  downward  through  the 
bark,  especially  those  of  a  gross,  fleshy  texture.  I 
experimented  on  a  diseased  Bartlett  this  season,  as 
follows :  About  the  first  of  August  blight  attacked 
the  end  of  the  central  upright  shoot  of  a  bearing 
tree,  which  I  cut  ofl"  some  feet  below  the  lowest  ap- 
pearance of  disease  and  arrested  its  progress  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  in  that  part  of  the  tree,  new  and 
vigorous  shoots  appearing  at  once  below  the  point 
of  excision. 

About  the  middle  of  August  it  appeared  on  a  side 
limb  just  where  the  present  season's  growth  com- 
menced, and  extended  rapidly  downward  along  the 
old  wood,  leaving  the  new  wood  fresh  and  vigorous. 
I  immediately  ringed  the  limb  some  feet  below  the 
disease,  taking  out  a  ring  of  bark  %  of  an  inch 
wide,  aud  awaited  developements.  I  examined  the 
tree  to-day,  and  find  that  the  disease  has  spread  to 
the  point  where  the  bark  was  cut  out,  and  has  af- 
fected more  or  less  the  old  wood  of  all  the  branches 
above  the  point  of  ringing,  but  below  that  point 
the  bark  is  still  smooth  and  of  a  natural  color,  and 
has  no  appearance  of  disease. 

I  think  from  this  experiment  that  the  disease  is 
wholly  in  the  bark,  or  at  least  is  communicated 
through  it,  and  that  ringing  stops  the  disease  as  ef- 
fectually as  cutting  ofl'  the  limb. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  result  of  other  experi- 
ments in  that  line. 


Pear  Blight— Trees  In  Grass. 

Bt  J.  P.  Tallant,  Burlikqton. 

Ed.  State  Register  : — In  your  issue  of  the  28th 
ult.  you  published  au  article  on  this  subject,  with 
quotations  from  last  winter's  proceedings  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  which  require  some 
explanation,  though  you  quote  them  correctly,  as 
they  entirely  fail  to  give  the  pith  and  substance  of 
what  was  said  at  that  time. 

As  you  correctly  state,  tree  blight  and  grape  rot, 
and,  in  fact,  all  kindred  diseases,  are  entirely  be- 
yond the  knowledge  of  the  most  careful  and  ob- 
serving fruit  growers.  Nothing  whatever  in  the 
shape  of  facts  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  every 
man  has  his  own  theory,  which  the  more  it  is  en- 
larged on,  the  less  light  we  have. 

Apple  tree  blight  lias  thus  far  given  Iowa  fruit 
growers  in  this  vicinity  very  little  trouble.  A  few 
varieties  are  .subject  to  it  and  these  had  better  not 
be  planted  at  all.  There  is  a  sort  of  leaf  and  new 
growth  scald  which  destroys  the  young  twigs,  and 
gives  inexperienced  planters  some  uneasiness,  but 


which  does  no  damage  whatever.  This  prevails  all 
over  the  country,  and  is  not  worth  notice.  As  a 
general  rule  the  climate  of  Iowa  is  adapted  in  an 
unu.sual  degree  to  the  successful  growth  of  the 
apple. 

Pear  blight  is  a  very  diflerent  thing.  It  attacks 
trees  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  its  appearance  is 
so  eratic  and  sudden  as  to  be  inexplicable  by  any 
known  rules  of  plant  growth  or  destruction.  I  did 
say,  in  the  Horticultural  meeting,  that  I  cared  noth- 
ing about  hunting  for  its  origin  or  cause,  so  long  as 
we  could  get  ahead  of  it,  and  I  further  stated  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  seven  years  had  induced 
me  to  hope  that  at  last  its  ravages  had  been  avert- 
ed. So  long  as  a  complaint  may  certainly  be  cured, 
we  need  not  worry  about  hunting  up  the  Ci.use. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  growing  pears  in  Iowa 
since  1847,  with  some  intermission,  and  have  lost 
fifty  times  as  many  trees  by  blight  as  I  have  now 
growing.  In  1854,  I  was  induced  to  cease  culti- 
vating them  altogether  to  allow  the  grass  to  grow 
close  up  to  the  tree,  only  keeping  it  cut  every  few 
weeks,  and  to  obviate  the  binding  and  repressive 
effects  of  this  treatment  by  putting  a  wheelliarrow 
load  of  manure  around  each  tree  every  autumn. 
Since  that  date,  eight  years  ago,  I  have  never  lost  a 
tree,  and  even  saved  some  old  wrecks  which  I  had 
given  up  as  past  cure,  which  are  now  the  most 
interesting  specimens  on  the  place.  I  have  dwarf 
pear  trees  that  are  twenty -four  years  old,  and  in 
perfect  health  and  vigor.  One  of  these  has  borne 
ssven  bushels  of  fruit  this  summer,  and  all  that  I 
would  spare  from  it  has  sold  at  $2.50  per  bushel, 
the  buyer  coming  after  them.  All  my  trees  are 
most  vigorous  and  loaded  with  fruit.  The  success 
of  the  present  year  has  been  that  of  the  preceeding 
seven.  I  do  not  give  this  treatment  at  all  as  a  cure 
for  blight,  for  it  may  return  again,  but  I  do  wish  to 
make  it  public,  that  others  may  try  the  same  meth- 
od, with,  it  is  hoped,  the  same  success.  Even  those 
who  do  try  and  consider  it  a  failure,  ought  not  to 
give  it  up,  but  try  again.  It  is  so  simple  and  easy 
of  adoption  as  te  be  witein  the  reach  of  all. 

That  general  favorite  and  fine  old  Edglish  pear, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  or  Bartlett,  as  we  call  it, 
is  the  best  pear  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  for 
Iowa.  It  is  a  fall  fruit,  but  I  have  recently  found 
that  it  is  the  very  beast  early  summer  pear.  Some 
of  my  trees  were  thinned  when  the  fruit  was  not 
halfgrown.  It  was  thrown  under  the  trees  as 
worthless,  and  after  lying  there  .some  weeks,  ob- 
serving their  beautiful  goUkn  color,  I  examined 
them,  and  found  they  were  most  excellent,  having, 
even  at  that  early  stage,  the  fine  vinous  flavor  of 
the  mature  fruit.  Its  fiiults  are  a  tendency  to  too 
early  and  overbearing,  which  soon  exhausts  and 
destroys  the  tree.  No  dwarf  tree  under  five  years 
old  ought  to  be  allowed  to  bear  more  than  a  half 
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bushel  or  three  pecks  of  fruit.  All  that  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  limbs  ought  to  be  remorselessly 
picked  off,  hard  as  the  task  is  for  the  owner.  The 
more  the  fruit  is  thinned  the  larger  what  is  left 
becomes,  and  the  apparent  loss  is  thus  made  up. 

As  I  believe  that  every  fruit  grower  in  Southern 
and  Central  Iowa  may  succeed  with  this  delicious 
fruit  if  he  makes  the  attempt  in  the  right  way,  I 
wish  to  make  this  as  public  as  possible,  that  others 
may  also  try  what  has  been  so  very  successful  with 
me. 


Our  Blackberry  Crop. 


We  are  now  (Aug.  15th,)  right  in  the  height  of 
our  blackberry  harvest,  and  truly  it  is  a  harvest. 
Our  plantations  are  largely,  young  and  just  coming 
into  bearing.  We  have  thus  far  gathered  about  250 
bushels,  and  shall  get  at  least  200  more. 

We  have  about  25  pickers  who  are  gathering  the 
fruit  and  two  men  to  remain  among  them  to  see 
that  they  properly  gather  it.  It  requires  great 
watchfulness  in  gathering  the  blackberry,  to  see 
that  half  ripe  fruit  is  not  picked,  for  where  such 
are  in  the  baskets  it  damages  the  sale  very  much  in- 
deed ;  as  there  is  nothing  that  relishes  so  poorly 
with  most  people  as  sour,  half  ripe  blackberries. 
They  should  be  perfectly  black  when  picked. 

We  have  found  it  best  not  to  pick  a  plantation 
oftener  than  every  other  day,  while  twice  a  week  is 
really  often  enough  for  the  Lawton,  as  they  then 
ripen  up  suflSciently  to  give  heavy  picking  without 
pickers  being  so  tempted  to  gather  half  ripe  fruit. 

Another  important  point  is  to  have  pickei;^  "  go 
slow,"  and  look  carefully  all  under  and  through  the 
bushes,  for  if  they  do  not  do  so,  many  will  be  left 
that  will  become  "  dead  ripe  "  and  soft,  and  per- 
haps another  person  being  on  such  rows  the  next 
time,  who  is  more  careful,  will  get  all,  including 
these  over-ripe  berries,  which  when  put  into  the 
baskets  with  the  rest  look  mussy  and  dirty,  and 
hurt  the  sale  of  the  fruit.  It  is  part  of  the  bu.siness 
of  the  overseer  to  pass  among  the  pickers  with  a 
long  stick  or  cane,  and  when  any  of  them  come  to 
a  thick  matted  place  in  the  rows,  he  runs  his  cane 
in  and  opens  them  so  tliat  pickers  can  get  their 
hands  and  arms  in  without  too  much  pricking. 

The  Dorchester,  as  usual,  proves  to  be  the  earliest 
berry  with  us,  being  fully  a  week  earlier  than  any 
other  sort,  and  producing  a  fine  crop  of  most  deli- 
cious fruit.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  best  and  lar- 
gest specimens  of  the  old  fashioned  blackberry  that 
we  used  to  find  in  patches  by  making  our  way  un- 
der the  clumps  of  bushes.  Next  comes  the  early 
Wilson — a  magnificent  berry — but  with  us  a  very 
shy  bearer,  for  some  cause,  which  is  a  mystery  to 
U8,  as  it  proves  a  splendid  yielder  in  most  other 
sections.    We  said   ne.\t  but  we  will  modify  this 


slightly,  as  we  got  a  light  picking  of  Kittatinny,  as 
early  as  the  Wilson,  but  a  few  pickings  of  the  Wil- 
sons when  the  price  is  high— clean  them,  while  the 
Kittatinny  hangs  on  two  weeks. 

The  Kittatinny  is  a  magnificent  berry,  both  for 
home  use  and  market,  being  sweet  as  soon  as  it 
turns,  and  of  excellent  flavor,  being  hardy  and  a 
glossy  black. 

The  new  Rochelle  or  Lawton — what  shall  we 
say  of  it— wonder  of  wonders !  We  have  picked 
from  our  plantation  nearly  two  weeks  and  yet  let  a 
stranger  go  into  it  and  he  would  hardly  say  they 
had  been  touched.  They  are  now  literally  a  green, 
red  and  black  mass  of  fruit  all  over  the  plantation. 
We  venture  nothing  in  saying  that  they  will  yield 
double  the  amount  of  any  oilier  sort  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  by  not  picking  them  oftener  than  every 
other  day,  and  then  using  great  care  to  have  the 
blackest  picked,  we  have  no  trouble  In  selling 
them  quick  at  13  to  15  cents  per  quart. 

We  have  tried  a  niunber  of  new  sorts,  such  as 
Wachusetta,  Sable  Queen,  Snyder,  Superior,  West- 
ern Triumph,  &c.,  and  find  them  all  very  good 
sorts,  but  as  their  great  merit  and  the  claims  of 
their  originators  are  more  especially  as  to  their 
haidiness,  and  as  all  sorts  went  through  our  past 
winter  unharmed,  we  can  pass  no  judgment  on 
them  as  to  that  point. 

Some  of  these  winters  when  blackberries  are 
tried  and  killed,  we  can  then  pass  judgment  as  to 
hardiness  of  different  sorts.  We  can  only  say  of 
the  Hance  seedling,  it  sustains  its  character  as  to  de- 
Ucmisness  and  general  bearing  qualities,  it  being 
the  most  melting,  delicious  sort  we  have  ever 
tasted. 

Our  blackberry  crop  closes  up  our  fruiting  sea- 
son for  marketing  purposes,  except  grapes  and  Cat- 
awissa  Raspberries,  which  show  a  wonderful  pros- 
pect for  fruit. — Small  Friiit  Recorder. 


Impboving  the  Quince. — A  correspondent  of 
Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture  in  urging  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  improving  our  va- 
rious fruits  and  flowers,  suggests  that  with  care  and 
patience  we  may  yet  obtain  a  quince  as  melting, 
palitable  and  digestible  as  pears.  What  a  grand 
fruit  we  should  have,  if  such  a  result  could  be  ob- 
tained, if  we  could  retain  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the 
present  quince  and  add  them  to  the  soft  and  melt- 
ing juice  pulps  of  the  peach  or  pear  !  Such  a  re- 
sult is  by  no  means  improbable.  Less  labor  has 
probably  been  devoted  to  improving  the  quince 
than  has  been  bestowed  on  any  other  fruit  of  the 
temperate  zone. — Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry. — This  fine  black 
cap  is  highlj'  spoken  of  in  nearly  all  the  reports 
from  diflerent  part  of  the  country. 
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Pewankee."Tlie  $50  Prize  Seedling  Apple. 

Bt  G.  p.  Pepfer,  Pewaukee,  Wis. 

Ed.  Pomologist  ajtd  Gardener  : — I  herewith  send  you  outline  of  the  Pewaukee  Apple,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  best  and  hardiest  varieties  for  the  Northwest.  Its  parent  is  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles,  but  a  larger 
and  stronger  grower,  and  long  keep- 
er, also  constant  bearer.  I  fruit- 
ed it  for  a  long  time,  but  did  not 
exhibit  it  until  premiums  were  of- 
fered to  some  extent,  and  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Janesville,  in  1865, 
Mr.  Lawton  proposed  to  offer  $100 
premium  for  a  seedling  of  Wiscon- 
sin that  should  be  as  good  as  R.  I. 
Greening,  and  as  hardy  as  an  oak. 
I  offered  to  compete  for  that  prize, 
or  rather  challenged  him  to  offer  it, 
when  he  withdrew  his  proposition. 
My  No.  3 — now  Pewaukee — is  the 
apple  I  challenged  him  with. 

Fruit  medium  to  large,  round,  ob- 
ovate,  waved;  surface  bright  yel- 
low, partially  covered  with  dull  red. 
Striped  and  splashed,  covered  with 
gray  bloom,  and  overspread  with 
whitish  dots ;  cavity  small ;  basin  shallow  and  slightly  plated  ;  calyx  rather  large  ;  stem  variable  in 
length,  with  a  fleshy  substance  on  one  side,  from  one  half  to  one  inch  long ;  core  small ;  seeds  dark 
brown,  pointed ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  breaking,  juicy ;  flavor  subacid,  rich,  aromatic,  spicy,  something 
like  Jonathan ;  quality  good  to  best ;  somewhat  coarse  in  texture ;  season  January  to  June. 

Tree  a  vigorous,  upright  grower,  wood  very  hard.      Shoots  dark  brown,  smooth   with  many  white 
specks,  as  hardy  as  its  parent— Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 

After  fairly  considering  the  merits  of  this  apple,  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society  named  it 
the  "  Pewaukee"  and  awarded  to  it  a  prize  of  $50. 


Tbe   "Hartland   Beanty." 


Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :  I  have  some  seedling  apples  that  are  attracting  some  attention  and 
I  will  send  you  a  fine  specimen  of  one  to  examine  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  The  tree  of  this 
variety  is  good  in  every  way.  It  will  do  to 
class  with  the  hardiest  of  the  hardy. 
Leaves  very  dark  green  ;  new  growth  very 
slender  and  tapering  at  the  tips ;  wood  very 
tough  and  hard. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Mwrietta,  Iowa,  Wi  Mo.,  1871. 

Remarks. — The  apples  were  received  in 
excellent  condition,  and  now,  September 
24th,  are  jest  in  their  prime.  This  apple  in 
external  appearance  is  almost  a  facsimile  of 
Ben  Davis,  is  quite  as  handsome  and  showy 
and  averages  the  same  in  size.  Cavity  and 
basid  a  little  more  shallow  and  shik  specked 
with  fine  gray  dots  are  the  only  external, 
distinguishing  characteristics  between  the 
two.  It  is  a  sweet  apple  of  good  quality— 
quite  as  good  we  think,  as  either  Sweet 
June  or  Jersey  Sweet.  Flesh  very  tender, 
white,  crisp  and  juicy. 
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Tbe  "  Herstlne  "  Raspberry* 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  engraving  of 
this  new  raspberry.  The  "  Herstine  "  is  claimed  by 
its  originator,  Mr.  D.  W.  Herstine,  of  Germantown, 
Pa.,  to  be  a  seedling  from  seed  of  the  Allen,  fertil- 
ized by  the  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Herstine  has  for 
many  years  made  the  production  of  seedling  rasp- 
berries a  specialty.  Some  years  ago  he  commenced 
growing  the  Philadelphia  and  Allen  alongside  of 
each  other  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  these  hardy 
varieties.  He  then  sowed  the  seed  of  the  Allen,  the 
result  of  which  was  some  few  promising  seedlings, 
among  which  he  claims  special  merit  for  the  "  Her- 
stine," and  "  Saunders."  The  "  Herstine  "  is  highly 
recommended  by  good  authority.  A  committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  selected  to 
visit  Mr.  H.'s  grounds  in  the  raspberry  season,  and 
report  upon  his  seedlings,  say  ; 

"The  "Herstine"  is  a  strong  grower,  more  so 
than  the  Philadelphia,  a  fine  berty,  quite  as  light 
colored,  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  Hudson  River 
Antwerp.  Fruit  large,  roundish  conical,  light 
crimson ;  moderately  firm ;  parts  freely  from  the 
core;  sweet,  rich,  and  highly  perfumed.  Canes 
strong,  erect,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red  where  ful- 
ly exposed  to  the  sun  ;  spine  large  and  strong,  very 
scattering ;  nearly  white,  the  ends  slightly  tinged 
with  brown.  Leaves  large,  broad,  and  flat,  on 
young  canes,  but  on  bearing  shoots  slightly  wrink- 
led.   Apparently  a  very  productive  variety." 

We  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Herstine  at  the 
late  pomological  meeting  at  Richmond.  He  spoke 
to  us  in  positive  terms  of  the  hardiness  of  this  new 
seedling,  reckoning  it  even  more  hardy  than  the 
Philadelphia.  If  such  be  a  fact,  with  quality  equal 
to  the  Antwerp,  it  vrill  proe  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  raspberry  family. 


Anotber  way  to  nae  Grapes.- 
missonrl. 


■Grapes  In 


Bt  S.  Miller,  Bluppton,  Mo. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — The  crop  of 
grapes  has  been  so  abundant  here  that  the  question 
will  no  longer  be,  "  what  shall  we  plant  y,"  but  what 
shall  we  do  with  the  grapes  that  we  already  have  ? 
Will  not  some  one  invent  some  new  use  for  them  ? 
We  cannot  eat  them  all,  nor  is  wine  making  very 
profitable,  when  wine  sells  at  40  cents  per  gallon. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  quite  in  a  fix.  Having  been 
sick  for  a  month,  and  not  able  to  look  around  for 
vessels  to  put  the  must  into,  we  now  find  the  grapes 
ripe,  and  no  casks  available,  for  love  or  money. 

This  is  mortifying  to  see.  Tuns  of  tbe  finest  Con- 
cers  that  we  do  not  as  yet  know  how  to  dispose  of. 
To  sell  them  at  |2  per  hundred  pounds,  would  be 
something,  but  there  are  no  purchasers  even  at  that 


low  figure.  I  tried  one  experiment  that  will  no 
doubt  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  fresh  from  the  press  was 
used  the  same  as  cider  when  ajiple  butter  is  made  ; 
boiled  down  to  about  one-fourth,  then  good  peach- 
es cut  in,  instead  of  apples.  We  used  about  two 
barrels  of  must  in  this  way,  and  a  better  thing  to 
"  spread  upon  buttered  bread  "  I  have  not  yet  come 
across.  That  it  should  be  sweet  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, when  we  consider  that  forty  gallons  of  our 
Concord  must,  this  season,  contains  over  eighty  lbs 
of  sugar. 

If  the  proper  apparatus  were  at  hand,  I  would 
undertake  to  make  grape  sugar.  One  half  of  my 
Ives'  are  drying  on  the  vines.  No  rain  for  weeks  ; 
quite  warm  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  and 
nights. 

My  experiments  in  drying  grapes  this  season, 
have  not  been  satisfactory. 

Remarks.  Use  apples  in  place  of  peaches,  where 
they  are  plenty,  and  the  latter  scarce.  It  strikes  us 
that  a  Jonathan,  Wagoner,  or  some  other  of  the  fine 
flavored  apples  with  juice  of  the  vine,  would  make 
apple  butter  fit  for  the  gods. 


Tbe  Iionibard  and  tbe  Ourcnllo. 


By  II.  Qreqq,  Downey,  Iowa. 

Ed.  Pomolgist  and  Gardener  :  I  will  give 
you  a  bit  of  my  experience  with  the  Lombard  plum 
and  the  curculio.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  I 
took  a  feather  and  put  some  kerosene  on  all  the 
plums  on  one  small  limb ;  those  were  all  the 
plums  saved  on  the  tree  that  year  ;  the  rest  were  all 
stung  as  usual  and  dropped  off.  Last  season  (1870) 
I  rolled  up  woolen  cloths  and  saturated  them  with 
kerosene  and  liung  them  in  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
and  my  plums  were  all  pefect — ripening  up  a 
very  full  crop  last  season.  This  season  I  have  tried 
a  diflerent  method  with  equal  succe.st.  I  took  strips 
of  cotton  cloth  and  wrapped  around  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  some  18  or  30  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
then  satuarated  the  cloth  with  kerosene,  and  re- 
peated the  application  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  days 
during  the  curculio  season.  I  neglected  to  put  the 
cloths  on  the  trees  until  after  the  curculio  had  com- 
menced opperations  this  season,  consequently  some 
few  plums  were  stung  and  fell  off";  but  I  do  not 
think  one  plum  was  injured  after  the  kero.sene  was 
applied.  The  trees  are  so  loaded  with  plums  (Au- 
gust 12)  that  I  have  had  to  prop  and  tie  up  almost 
every  limb.  They  are  just  beginning  to  ripen  and 
look  splendid. 

Now,  others  may  not  have  the  success  with  ker- 
osene that  I  have.  If  that  has  saved  my  plums,  and 
I  think  it  has,  it  is  worth  a  trial  by  every  one  who 
would  save  their  plums  at  a  trifling  outlay. 

I  profess  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  different  insects,  but  I  manage  to  rai.se  almost 
every  variety  of  fruit  in  a  small  way  that  is  adapted 
to  Iowa  climate. 
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Abont   Pluins>-Siultb'B  Orleans. 

By  S.  D.  Ebdfield,  Vintoh,  Iowa. 

Ed.  Pomoloqist  and  Gabdenek  : — When  Doctors 
disagree  who  shall  decide?  I  took  some  plums  to 
the  State  Pair  for  you  according  to  my  engagement, 
but  you  not  being  present  on  that  day,  I  placed  them 
in  the  care  of  Mr.  Budd,  Superintendent  of  the 
Horticultural  department,  to  hand  you  if  you  were 
present  during  the  fair,  that  you  (and  the  commit- 
tee on  fruits)  would  give  them  a  name.  Mr.  Budd 
and  several  other  Horticulturists  called  them  the 
Lombard  Plum,  I  did  not  agree  with  them,  as  I 
could  see  very  little  resemblance,  the  Lombard 
being  only  a  medium  plum  in  size. 

On  my  return  I  examined  my  Horticultural  books 
and  I  find  that  Barry  gives  a  tru^  description  of  them 
in  his  fruit  book,  on  page  3.39,  No.  39,  "  Smith's  Or- 
leans,'' "  A  very  large  and  excellent  variety,  oval, 
reddish  purple  with  a  thick  coat  of  bloom ;  flesh 
yellow,  firm,  juicy  and  rich ;  tree  vigorous  and  very 
productive— last  of  August."  It  is  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  hardy  plum  tree  I  ever  saw,  it  is  more 
hardy  than  the  native  or  wild  plum. 

I  have  some  wild  plums  growing  within  ten  feet, 
that  blossomed  full,  and  were  all  killed  by  the  frost 
in  April,  while  "  Smith's  Orleans  "  escaped.  I  graft 
them  on  wild  stocks,  and  gash  the  stocks  and  they 
expand  with  the  growth  of  the  graft 

I  cut  some  grafts  back  in  the  spring  and  the  limbs 
have  grown  five  feet  and  are  still  growing.  When 
we  can  raise  plums  of  the  first  quality  in  three 
years  from  the  graft  that  will  measure  five  inches  in 
circumference,  the  question  is  settled  in  regard  to 
plums  in  Iowa. 

I  must  confess  t  hat  I  was  very  much  disappoint- 
ed in  the  Minor  Plum  that  I  saw  at  the  State  Pair, 
after  so  much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  them. 
I  am  well  aware  that  peop  e  difl'er  in  regard  to 
taste ;  in  my  opinion  we  have  wild  plums  growing 
here  equal  to  them  in  every  respect. 

RBitiARKS. — We  regret  that  we  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  plums. 


Making  Cider  Vinegar. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  a  New  Jersey  correspond- 
ent of  the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club,  fur- 
nishes the  following  information  how  to  make  ci- 
der vinegar : 

"  The  apple  in  its  natural,  and  also  in  its  cultiva- 
ted state,  from  which  cider  is  made,  contains  among 
other  things,  the  germs  of  alcoholic  and  acetic  fer- 
mentation. Cider,  when  first  pressed  from  the  pulp 
of  the  apple,  contains  among  other  things,  acetic 
acid  and  sugar,  or  saccharine  matter.  Immediately 
after  being  reduced  to  pulp  by  the  process  of  mash- 


ing or  grating,  as  is  the  process  in  cider  making,  if 
exposed  to  the  air  and  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
the  alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation  commences] 
Simultaneously  with  this  commences  the  acetic  fer- 
mentation, the  result  of  which  is  vinegar,  and  this 
is  rapid  or  slow,  according  to  certain  conditions  of 
air  and  heat  and  light. 

No  cider  or  alcoholic  liquid  will  turn  to  vinegar, 
without  the  presence  of  oxygen.  It  is  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  the  alcohol  that  forms  cider  vinegar 
To  effect  this  is  the  art  of  vinegar  making,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  accomplish  which  different  practices 
are  used.  I  state  mine  only,  as  it  includes  the  whole 
process  from  the  planting  of  the  trees  on  which  the 
apples  grow,  down  to  vinegar  making. 

I  aim  in  my  selection  of  the  fruit  to  grow  those 
which  in  my  opinion,  have  the  most  acetic  acid  in- 
herent in  them,  and  those  that  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  saccharine  matter.  I  aim  to  gather  them 
when  fully  ripe,  keep  them  clean,  grate  very  fine, 
and  press  the  cider  out  without  the  addition  of  any 
water. 

Put  the  cider  in  perfectly  clean,  well  bound, 
white  oak  casks  or  barrels,  fill  full  to  the  bung,  let 
them  remain  in  the  open  air  until  after  the  alcohol- 
ic fermentation  is  completed ;  then  rack  off  the  clear 
liquid  being  careful  not  to  allow  any  of  the  pomace 
to  run  out  with  the  pure  cider ;  then  empty  out  the 
settling,  and  wash  out  the  casks,  and  put  the  cider 
back  to  ripen ;  remove  the  casks  to  a  dry,  warm, 
airy  place  ;  let  them  remain  a  few  days,  then  pro- 
cure another  cask  as  before  stated,  made  of  the 
same  material,  clean,  and  well  bound,  and  place  it 
beside  the  full  one,  and  commence  by  drawing  out 
daily  ono  gallon  from  a  faucet  in  the  head,  and  let 
it  fall  as  far  through  the  air  as  can  conveniently  be 
done,  into  a  wooden  vessel,  and  pour  from  as  high 
an  elevation  as  can  conveniently  be  done,  into  the 
other  barrel ;  continue  this  process  daily  until  all 
the  pure,  clear  cider  is  drawn  out.  Cleanse  as  be- 
fore if  necessary,  and  commence  putting  back  in 
the  first  cask,  and  this  alternately  until  vinegar  is 
attained. 


limine  Crowing. 


The  term  irine  growing  has  become  so  common 
that  one  can  seldom  take  up  an  agricultural  paper 
without  seeing  it ;  as  though  it  was  a  legitimate 
term,  and  wine  making  an  agricultural  avocation  ! 
Should  the  farmer  who  raises  barley  be  called  a  la- 
ger beer  grower,  or  the  one  who  sows  rye  be  a  whis- 
key grower,  there  might  be  some  consistency  in  the 
term  "  wine  growing."  As  it  is,  we  can  only  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  "  tricks  that  are  vain,"  to  art' 
fully  give  a  tone  of  respectability  to  a  nestling  of 
the  serpent  family. 

The  wine  business  may  be  a  very  profitable  one 
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aDd  if  beer,  whiskey,  etc.,  were  not  "  profitable," 
not  so  many  in  San  Jose,  and  other  little  towns, 
would  be  getting  dissolute,  lazy  and  worthless  sel- 
ling them.  But  in  what  sense  so  profitable  that 
every  agricultural  paper  in  the  land  should  so  spir- 
itually bend  the  willing  knee  to  the  shrine  of  Bac- 
chus; should  advocate  ''wine,  grmnng"  as  a  worthy 
enterprise,  and  stimulate  themselves  into  the  idea 
that  they  are  doing  the  country  service  ?  We  might 
hunt  up  a  formidable  row  of  statistics  to  prove  that 
"wine  is  a  mocker";  that  for  every  ten  that  flourish 
in  the  business  of  wine  making,  five  hundred  are 
out  of  pocket,  and  at  least  fifty  forever  ruined- 
Not  so  witli  genuine  agricultural  productions  ;  the 
producers  and  the  consumers  are  alike  benefitted. 
But  wine  is  not  an  agricultural  production.  It 
does  not  exist  in  nature.  It  may  be  m  ide  from 
grapes,  and  some  other  sorts  of  useful  fruits;  so 
may  many  other  extracts  and  poisons.  But  we  to- 
tally repudiate  the  insinuation  that  "wine  growing'' 
has  any  agricultural  significance.  We  can  never 
even  recognize  the  manufacture  of  fermented  and 
spirituous  liquors  as  a  reputable  industrial  enter- 
prise. 

To  claim  to  favor  temperance  from  principle,  and 
at  the  same  time  regard  wine  making  with  favor,  is 
a  trifle  beyond  our  present  capacity.  We  were 
once  upon  a  time  inclined  to  favor  the  wine  inter- 
ests of  this  State,  as  tending  to  decrease  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  But  fifteen  years  of  close  study 
and  observation  on  this  hobby,  has  thorough- 
ly convinced  us  that  wine  is  an  insidious  enemy 
Its  victims  are  too  often  the  thoughtless  youth  of 
both  sexes,  and  it  starts  on  the  road  to  ruin  many  a 
fair  prospect,  that  might  but  for  its  blight  of  moral 
obligations,  move  on  to  usefulness  and  happy  ac" 
complishments.  It  is  a  first  round,  not  on  the  lad- 
der of  fame,  but  to  the  lower  defile  of  degredation 
and  disgrace.  Regarding  it  thus,  how  can  we  but 
renounce  it? — Santa  Clara  Valley  {Col.)  Agricultu- 
rUt. 


mildeiv  on  Gooseberries— Preventive. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Canada  Fanner  says: 
"  About  thirty  years  ago  I  got  some'  plants  of  the 
English  gooseberry,  and  when  the  time  for  fruit 
came  around  they  yielded  nothing  but  poor,  dirty 
looking,  worthless  stufi",  year  after  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mildew.  At  the  time  I  could  not 
understand  what  was  the  matter — not  even  know- 
ing what  mildew  was.  After  several  years  of  trial 
I  pulled  up  the  bushes.  About  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  I  procured  some  bushes  of  the  English  variety, 
of  two  difi"erent  sorts — one  red,  the  other  green ; 
but,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  these  were 
affected  with  mildew.  By  this  time  I  had  heard  of 
preventives,  such  as  sulphur,;tar,  bark,  boards,  etc 


I  tried  all  of  these,  but  with  little  success.  Being 
very  fond  of  gooseberries,  I  determined  not  to  give 
up,  and  remembering  that  one  of  my  bushes,  of  the 
first  lot,  had  by  oversight  been  spared,  it  being  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden  where  there  was  a  grass  plot, 
and  not  being  attended  to,  the  wild  gra.ss  grew  as 
high  as  the  bush ;  still  there  was  a  little  fruit,  small 
in  size,  but  perfectly  sound  from  year  to  year.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  that  if  sound  fruit  grew  among 
a  tangled  mass  of  wild  grass  it  might  have  the  same 
effect  to  spread  grass  on  the  ground,  under  and 
around  the  bushes.  For  the  last  six  years,  as  soon 
as  the  grass  will  cut,  say  nine  inches  or  a  foot  long, 
I  have  spread  a  quantity  of  new  cut  grass  under  my 
bushes,  and  let  it  i  emain  all  summer.  That,  com- 
bined with  very  high  cultivation  and  close  prun- 
ning,  has  been  a  complete  preventive  of  mildew  for 
the  la.st  six  years.  Whether  this  simple  and  inex- 
pensive remedy  will  hold  good  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  One  thing  I  can  say,  as 
all  my  neighbors  can  testify  :  I  have  had  splendid 
crops  of  large  sized  sound  berries,  some  of  them  as 
large  as  small  plums.  My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, 
gravel  sub-soil." 


Tbe  Peaeb  Borer. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Plantation  feels  assured 
from  long  experience,  that  the  cheapest  and  most 
effectual  preventive  of  the  peach  borer  is  to  raise  a 
mound  of  earth  about  ten  inches  high  about  the 
stem  of  the  tree  early  in  the  spring,  and  to  remain 
until  the  last  of  September.  Says :  "  About  the 
middle  of  May  the  peach  moth  in  its  egg-laying 
state  makes  its  appearance,  and  during  the  summer 
months  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark 
at  or  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
soon  hatch  if  the  weather  is  wet,  and  cuts  through 
the  bark,  where  it  remains  without  giving  any  sign 
of  its  existence  or  whereabouts  until  winter,  when 
the  gum  is  seen  exuding  through  the  bark,  where, 
upon  examination,  the  borer  is  found  in  the  shape 
of  an  ugly  red  headed  worm,  having  eaten  the  inside 
bark  and  tender  wood  down  the  roots  of  the  tree 
for  several  inches,  and  sometimes  girdled  the  tree. 
When  a  hill  of  earth  is  raised  round  the  tree  in  the 
spring,  and  kept  there  during  the  summer,  the  moth 
will  deposit  the  eggs  at  the  surface  of  the  hill,  but 
when  the  earth  is  removed,  they  die  for  want  of 
moisture,  or  can  be  easily  found  and  taken  out  with 
the  point  of  a  point." 


Fisny. — An  exchange  says  there  is  a  grape  vine 
of  the  Oporto  variety  in  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  from 
which  81 J^  gallons  of  wine  was  made  last  season. 
That  1113,  was  realized  from  56J^  gallons.  That 
the  stem  ot  the  vine  is  as  large  as  a  man's  body 
(don't  tell  how  big  a  man)  and  the  branches  cover 
three-fourths  of  an  acre. 
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Sylvan  Siveet  Crab. 

Ed.  Pomolooist  and  Garener  :— Many  citizens 
in  the  Northwest  will  be  rejoiced  at  the  production 
of  so  valuable  a  Siberian  apple  as  the  samples  of 
the  Sylvan  Sweet  Crab  which  I  send  you.  It  is  a 
new  variety  originated  in  this  county  from  seed  of 
the  Siberian  Crab. 

The  original  tree  has  borne  this  summer  a  band- 
some  crop  of  such  as  I  send  you.  It  is  very  hand- 
some and  vigorous — rivaling  the  Transcendent 
which  it  much  resembles  in  wood  and  leaf 

Of  its  quality  you  can  judge  from  the  specimens 
I  send  you.  I  have  tested  it  by  cooking  and  baking 
and  find  it  delicious.  For  an  eating  apple  from  the 
hand  it  is  excellent  and  I  should  think  would  make 
an  article  of  cider  of  delicate  flavor,  making  a 
splendid  companion  apple  for  the  Transcendent. 

Please  test  the  samples  I  send  you  and  inform  us 
through  the  PomoijOGIst  you  opinion  of  it  should 
you  deem  it  proper. 


ItliMM,  BicUand  Co.,  Wis. 


A.  L.  Hatch. 


Remarks. — We  can  fully  endorse  what  our  corre- 
spondent says  of  this  little  beauty.  It  is  truly  no 
less  attractive  than  the  Transcendent.  There  is 
nothing  in  taste  or  quality  that  should  class  it 
among  the  crabs,  no  more  than  about  Tallman  or 
any  other  first  class  sweet  apple. 


Tbe  April  Freeze  of  1870.' 
Theory. 


-Dr.  Howsley'B 


why  does  it  make  us  a  crop  of  fruit,  while  it  un- 
makes his  ? 

Of  course  there  are  some  varieties  that  are  par- 
tial failures  with  us,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
ever  had  a  more  bountiful  crop  of  fruit  than  during 
this  year.  Nor  is  this  abundance  confined  to  a  few 
miles ;  for  as  I  have  travelled  somewhat  in  this  and 
adjoining  counties,  I  must  say  that  its  extent  is  cer- 
tainly 50  or  60  miles.  So,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  you 
will  have  to  try  your  hand  again. 

Our  grape  crop  is  equally  as  abundant  as  our  ap- 
ples and  pears ;  so  you  see  "we  can  live  on  the  fat 
(fruit)  of  the  land."  I  have  a  good  many  thousand 
pounds  of  grapes;  but  I  am  not  like  your  Adel  cor- 
respondent, worrying  about  getting  rid  of  them. 
By  the  way,  does  your  correspondent  know  what  a 
splendid  fruit  good  ripe  grapes  are  when  canned  ? 
If  not,  let  him  try  it,  as  my  family  did  last  season, 
and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  result.  When  peo- 
ple learn  that  the  grape  has  other  uses  than  for 
wine-making,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  fruits  for 
table  use,  it  will  probably  not  go  begging  in  our 
markets. 

But  when  I  have  a  surplus  of  fruit,  I  generally 
g(]l  it — or  at  least  I  have  never  failed  to  do  so  yet. 
If  one  can't  sell  his  grapes  at  six  to  eight  cents  per 
pound,  then  let  him  sell  them  at  five  or  even  three 
cents,  and  he  will  make  more  money  than  the  man 
who  sells  his  wheat  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Ira  Phillips. 

Keosmigua,  Iowa,  Aug.  14«^,  1871. 


Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — The  August 
No.  of  your  paper  is  before  me.  In  an  article  by 
the  "  Corresponding  Editor,"  I  see  that  he  makes 
complaint  of  a  scarcity  of  fruit  (apples  and  pears) 
throughout  the  west,  and  imdertakes  to  account  for 
it  by  ascribing  it  to  the  April  freeze  of  1870. 

Now,  while  we  lost  our  crop  of  fruit  last  year,  in 
all  probability  from  that  cause,  this  year  instead  of 
having  a  failure,  we  have  a  most  bountiful  crop. 
Yes,  apple  trees  here  are  generally  bending  with 
their  load  of  fruit,  and  pear  trees  are  just  breaking 
down.      And  if  Mr.  Howsley's  theory  be  correct. 


liOHgTFortli's  Golden  SiveetCrab. 


Mr.  William  Longworth,  nurseryman,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  sends  us  specimens  of  this  seedling  origi- 
nated by  him  some  years  ago  in  his  n  urseries  near 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  Mr.  L.  says  it  is  a  seedling  from 
the  little  Red  Siberian  Crab.  It  is  of  a  rich  yel- 
low, pleasant,  sweet,  very  handsome,  and  took  the 
first  premium  at  the  Iowa  State  fair  some  years  ago. 

Fruit  round  ;  stem  long  and  slender  ;  cavity  near- 
even  ;  basin  none ;  calyx  closed  ;  skin  thin,  clearly, 
rich  yellow;  flesh  white,  sweet,  tender;  core  com- 
pact ;  seeds  large  for  a  Siberian  apple. 
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mt    limgartr. 


vineyard  Work  for  October. 

Bt  The  Associate  Editor. 

What  grapes  are  not  sold  may  now  be  made  into 
wine,  as  wc  stated  last  month. 

Must  of  Concord  grapes  slioiild  weigh  by  Oech" 
les'  must  scale,  at  least  80  degrees,  to  make  good 
wine.  Neitlier  sugar  nor  water  should  be  added  to 
any  must,  for  a  grape  that  does  not  contain  enough 
of  sugar  is  not  fit  for  that  purpose.  AVine  should 
be  fermented  at  a  high  temperature,  at  least  80  de- 
grees, if  you  wish  it  to  keep  in  warm  weather. 
The  natural  temperature  of  the  must  when  work- 
ing is  the  best  indication  to  be  governed  by  in  keep- 
ing the  outside  temperature  of  the  room,  without 
specific  rules.  When  the  wine  is  done  working  it 
must  be  bunged  up  tight  to  completely  exclude  the 
air,  and  placed  in  a  cold,  dry  cellar  ;  keep  a  small 
vent  or  gimlet  hole  over  the  bung,  closed  l)y  a 
spicket,  to  occasionally  withdraw,  to  give  vent  to 
any  increase  of  carbonic  acid  which  might  endan- 
ger the  bursting  of  the  cask. 

Tender  vines  may  be  covered  with  earth  in  cold, 
severe  localities,  but  this  is  not  necessary  in  Kan- 
sas. Vines  too  tender  for  this  climate  should  never 
be  planted  in  a  vineyard. 

Layers  and  rooted  cuttings  may  be  taken  up  af- 
ter the  first  killing  frost  and  heeled-in  for  winter. 
New  vineyards  may  also  be  made,  and  the  vines 
planted  any  time  in  the  fall  when  the  weather  is 
not  freezing  cold,  and  you  will  gain  nearly  a  year 
thereby  in  growth  over  spring  planting,  but  the 
tops  of  the  vines  must  not  be  left  exposed — (cover 
over  with  earth.)  Cuttings  may  also  be  made  after 
the  first  hard  frost,  and  planted  if  desired,  or  heel- 
ed-in for  spring  planting.  In  heeling-in  vines  or 
cuttings,  pack  the  earth  tight  amongst  them  to  ex- 
clude the  air  as  much  as  possible  ;  loose  packing  is 
the  general  cause  of  many  vines  being  injured  in 
heeling-in.  We  do  not  advise  ploughing  the  vine- 
yard in  the  fall  if  it  bas  been  kept  in  good  order 
through  the  season,  as  it  makes  the  ground  too 
loose  and  liable  to  wash  by  hard  rains,  and  also 
makes  it  in  bad  condition  for  pruning  the  vines, 
particularly  when  the  ground  is  a  little  wet,  or  du- 
ring thawing  or  freezing  weather. 


The  earlier  you  make  cuttings  after  the  falling  of 
the  leaves,  the  better  they  will  grow. 

Even  Norton's  Virginia  and  Delaware  will  grow 
if  so  made  and  plantedjvery  firndy,  particularly  if 
you  remove  the  bark  from  ar<iund  the  lower  bud. 
There  is  but  little  diffleulty  in  growing  any  variety 
in  this  way  except  perhaps  the  Vulpina  species, 
which  we  have  not  tried. 


Cnlluro  of  drapes  In  <>raperle8,  No.  I. 

Bt  S.  J.  P-MtKER,  M.  D.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Editor  Pomologist  and  Gardener:  —  The 
culture  of  choice  foreign  grapes  under  glass  in 
this  country  dates  from  before  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, from  which  time  to  this  the  fair-looking 
Sweetwater,  the  perishable  Oha.sselas,  the  delicious 
Frontignac,  and  the  luscious  Hamburg  have  lieen 
here  and  there  carefully  ripened — efforts  mainly 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  isolated,  and, 
to  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  a  mysterious  luxury 
of  the  more  highly  educated  and  rich.  Not  until  of 
late  has  the  idea  l)ecome  justly  prevalent  that  no 
American  citizen  possessing  a  homestead,  no  mat- 
ter how  humble,  need  be  without  his  own  out-door 
vines,  nor  without  his  in-door  foreign  vines  in 
his  grapery,  with  its  glass  gleaming  beneath  our 
crystal  sunshine.  Not  until  recently  has  the  sim- 
plicity of  grape  culture  been  understood.or  have  we 
had  the  patience  to  await  its  sure  results. 

We  have  supposed  out-door  vines  recjuired  only 
to  be  planted  and  let  alone,  and  if  they  did  not  bear 
of  themselves,  without  pruning,  the  fault  was  in 
our  climate — ideas  too  prevalent  yet  with  the  great 
mass  of  our  inhabitants.  We  have  been  led  to 
believe  in-door  culture  to  be  so  complicated  an  art 
that  none  but  imported  vine-dressers  could  accom- 
plish the  task — an  impression  most  skilfully  contin- 
ued by  this  class  of  persons ;  while  we  have  forgot- 
ten that  in  mechanism,  art,  and  agriculture  our  real 
advancement  lies  mainly  in  native-born  talent,  and 
that  when  self-reliant  we  make  progress.  We  have 
only  just  begun  to  learn  how  little  time  and  care  a 
grapery,  giving  as  much  as  the  family  can  eat  of 
these  heaven-born  fruits,  requires ;  how  surely  tons 
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of  them  can  be  raised  for  the  market  by  the  thrift 
and  versatile  talent  of  our  own  citizens.  It  is  true 
the  glass  grapery  cannot  be  neglected,  nor  can  the 
laws  of  growth  and  ripening  be  disregarded  with 
impunity.  Still,  it  is  by  a  very  simple  fixed  rou- 
tine, easily  understood,  that  these  delicacies  are 
ripened  so  as  to  melt  in  multiform  flavor  on  the 
palate. 

Nothing  cultivated  needs  less  care,  is  more  eas- 
ily understood,  or  more  certain  to  be  a  successful 
crop,  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  the  United 
States,  adding  to  the  millions  of  our  products. 

He  who  studies  the  matter  for  himself  will  find 
no  complicated  rules  or  wonderful  secrets  to  be 
learned,  but  everything  so  plain  that  a  child  may 
learn  what  is  requisite,  and  the  labor  so  small,  when 
the  system  is  acquired  and  the  few  necessary 
mechanical  implements  rightly  made,  that  the  inva- 
lid or  the  youth  can  do  the  work. 

A  single  reflection  on  the  main  causes  of  the  cold- 
ness of  our  climate  will  show  the  need  of  glass  for 
the  culture  of  these  varieties  of  grapes.  We  have  a 
continent  more  narrow  than  others  at  the  South, 
growing  more  wide,  but  which  does  not  expand  to 
its  vaster  width  until  the  regions  of  perpetual  ice 
are  reached  towards  the  pole,  where  unfortunately 
it  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  and  sterile,  cruelly 
cold,  as  it  is,  clings,  perhaps  without  the  "  open  sea  " 
so  fondly  dreamed  of,  to  the  pole  itself.  It  is  to  this 
vast  icy  region,  the  utility  of  which  is  not  very 
apparent,  we  must  attribute  the  cold  so  contrary  to 
our  feelings.  Another  cause,  if  the  theory  of  pre- 
vailing upper  currents  is  true,  is  that  we  are  again 
unfortunate  in  being  on  the  Eastern,  instead  of 
Western  shores  of  the  continent;  for  the  corres- 
ponding cold  region  of  Asia,  with  its  tuberculous 
consumption,  is  there  due  to  the  loss  of  oceanic 
heat,  that  makes  Oregon  and  California,  as  well  as 
Eastern  Europe,  with  a  more  healthful  climate  for 
the  lungs,  ripen  fruits  better  than  the  Eastern 
States.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  to  the  unusual 
formation  of  the  continent,  and  to  the  ice  of  the 
Northern  portions  of  it,  that,  despite  a  genial  sun- 
shine, with  remarkable  purity  of  atmosphere,  are 
due  the  cold  and  frosts  that  mar  our  products,  and 
which  by  a  sweep  of  a  vast  "Norther,"  or  cold-bear- 
ing north  wind,  at  times  cuts  off  a  whole  cotton 
crop  when  slightly  above  ground,  compelling,  as  the 
writer  has  himself  seen,  every  planter,  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf,  genial  as  the  climate  there  is,  to 
replant  his  cotton  as  late  as  April  or  May,  thus 
doing  over  again,  often  when  seed  is  scarce,  the 
whole  spring's  work. 

The  same  cause,  later  in  the  spring,  cuts  ofi"  the 
peach,  apple,  and  the  promising  corn  of  the  North- 
ern States,  and  even  in  June  desolates  the  Canadas.  It 
is  this,  with  the  consequent  cold  night  air  and  skies 
that  sends  mildew  and  rot  into  our  foreign  grapes. 


So  that  from  the  Northern  Lakes,  almost  or  quite 
to  the  far  Southern  cotton  lands,  he  who  would  taste 
the  fruits  of  Egyptian,  European,  and  other  East- 
ern vines,  so  exquisite,  must  rear  them  under  the 
protection  of  glass.  And  the  main  elements  of  the 
details  of  their  growth  arising  out  of  this  same  fact 
can  be  stated  in  a  word  to  be  tlie  further  North  the. 
more  completdy  must  the  vine  he  under  control.  The 
"  border,"  that  word  so  unmeaning  to  the  ordinary 
American  reader,  or  the  soil  in  which  the  vine 
grows  and  has  its  roots,  at  the  extreme  North  must  be 
wholly  within  the  house,  to  enable  the  culturist  to 
give  or  withold  water,  heat  and  air  at  pleasure. 
The  middle  States  may  make  the  border  partially 
in  and  partly  out  of  the  house,  and  at  the  far  South 
it  may  be  wholly  outside  of  the  glass,  unless  the 
control  of  moisture  be  an  object.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  ventilation.  The  North  must  ventilate 
cautiously  at  the  roots:  the  South  may  copy  the 
open  foreign  ventilation,  or  have  the  house  wholly 
open  at  the  roots. 

On  these  facts,  more  than  others,  should  the  vari- 
ations of  the  structure  of  vineries  be  made. 

The  main  essentials  of  grapery  cultivation  are :  a 
suitable  border,  that  is,  suitable  soil  and  shape  or  spot 
for  the  soil  to  be  in  for  the  growth  of  the  vine  ;  a 
suitable  house  of  glass  ;  suitable  ventilation,  or  means 
of  supplying  air ;  an  ample  supply  of  water,  as  near 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  as  possible ;  and  a  choice 
stock  of  vines.  These  obtained,  there  is  no  one  in 
the  family  of  a  farmer  or  planter,  the  laboring  man 
mechanic,  or  professional  man,  as  well  as  the  man 
of  leisure  and  fortune,  who  cannot  do  the  rest. 

The  daily  routine  resolves  itself  into  the  opening 
the  house  for  ventilation,  the  closing  the  house  or 
stopping  the  ventilation  at  suitable  hours,  soon 
learned ;  the  watering  to  suit  the  state  of  the  vines 
and  fiuit;  checking  overgrowth,  or  promoting 
growth  or  renewal  of  the  wood ;  and  guarding 
against  or  destroying  insects  and  disease. 

This  is  assumed  as  the  routine,  not  because  more 
cannot  be  done,  for  there  are  complicated  modes  of 
forcing  the  vine,  and  fanciful  rules,  laborious 
enough;  but  of  these  neither  time  nor  utility  de- 
mands particular  mention.  The  fact  that  under  so 
many  details,  so  many  varied  plans,  the  vine  bears 
nearly  alike,  most  emphatically  declares  the  vine 
endures  but  does  not  7ieed  these  arduous  trainings, 
endures  rather  than  is  benefitted  by  them.  Thus 
there  are  graperies  scarcely  watered  the  whole  sea- 
son ;  others  watered  night  and  day,  from  eight  to 
ten  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  one  only  by 
broad  sunlight,  another  at  sunrise  and  sunset ;  one 
with  the  vines  cut,  girdled  and  mangled,  another 
left  to  the  greatest  freedom  ;  one  with  a  never  vary- 
ing thermometer,  another  with  the  most  abrupt 
changes  of  temperature.  Now  it  is  not  said  that 
these  diversities  produce  no  perceptible  results,  for 
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such  is  not  the  case,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  vine  bears  uniformly  under  them  all;  this 
one  fact  showing  another  more  important,  that  the 
pains  taken  beyond  a  certain  limit  is  only,  in  the 
blunt  old  proverb,  "  the  labor  for  the  pains." 
Therefore  it  may  be  boldly  asserted  that  any  one  of 
competent,  ordinary  skill  can  in  a  single  season 
learn  to  set,  at  a  given  hour  in  the  morning,  say  at 
nine  o'clock,  his  ventilator  for  the  probable  temper- 
ature of  the  day,  and  at  another  hour,  say  an  hour 
before  sunset,  close  the  ventilator,  and  he  will  bo 
surprised  to  lind  how  very  few  days  of  the  season 
he  will  have  failed  in  setting  the  gauge  mark  as  he 
ought ;  how  rarely  a  sudden  change  unanticipated 
has  come.  Or  if  he  prefer  the  usual  meal  hours  of 
the  farmer,  say  6,  123^,  and  6}^,  for  the  summer,  he 
will  find  a  few  moments  thus  at  morning,  noon  and 
night,  will  be  all  the  time  he  need  spend  to  do  the 
whole  work  of  the  grapery  ;  especially  if  a  wife  or 
a  child  is  at  hand  at  the  hour  of  10  or  11  a.  m.,  to 
cast  an  eye  on  the  thermometer,  and  slightly  mod- 
ify the  temperature,  if  necessary.  Thus  in  these 
few  leisure  moments  of  the  day,  he  can  accomiilish 
everything,  except  when  the  fruit  is  setting,  or  "the 
bunches  are  to  be  thinned,"  and  even  these  he  can 
see  to,  if  he  cultivates  only  for  his  own  use,  by  a 
little  more  attention  for  a  few  days  at  these  times. 

Still  further,  to  see  how  simple  is  the  routine, 
read  the  published  thermometrical  records  of  vari- 
ous persons,  and  the  results  on  the  fruit.  One  reads 
90  degrees  to  110  degrees,  another  80  degrees  to  90 
degrees,  another  60  degrees  to  80  degrees,  and  some 
speak,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  of  even  loO  de- 
grees to  200  degrees,  or  more  at  times  in  damp  at- 
mosphere. Yet  they  inform  us  they  ripen  their 
fruit  in  about  the  same  time. 

Sometimes  the  lowest  degree  ripens  the  fruit  best. 
Again,  one  says,  "open  at  night  for  some  ventila- 
tion," another  says,  "  do  not  ventilate  at  all  at  night 
at  any  time,"  and  each  ripens  good  fruit.  So  that 
among  these  diversities  the  whole  attendance  daily 
resolves  itself  into  do  not  burn  the  fruit  by  excessive 
luat,  and  adhere  rigidly  to  any  plan  of  temperature 
thai  may  be  adopted.  Or,  in  other  language,  com- 
mence your  grapery  and  take  care  of  it  by  the  sim- 
plest, shortest,  and  most  efficient  plan  you  can  de- 
vise, and  the  luxuriant  bunches  are  yours. 

The  national  importance  of  fine  fruit  needs  no  re- 
mark here  ;  the  only  object  is  to  make  plainer  the 
simplicity  and  certainty  of  grapes  under  glass.  The 
peach  of  the  South  so  plentiful  in  some  parts  as  to 
cause  the  peach  brandy  still  to  be  more  common  than 
the  cider-mill  of  New  England,  evinces  how  readily 
it  can  be  grown.  The  farmer  of  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States,  with  his  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums,  often  in  a  year 
fruiting  fully  that  number  of  varieties  to  perfection, 
adds  to  the  national  wealth.    And  could  every  one 


of  these  be  persuaded  to  put  up  the  glass  structure, 
more  would  be  gained  in  production.  Now,  when 
thousands  of  graperies  are  being  built  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  especially  as  the  great  "West  be- 
gins to  erect  them,  it  is  the  duty  that  every  journal 
devoted  to  fruit  culture,  explain  what  is  necessary, 
and  encourage  the  ripening  of  those  kind  of  grapes 
whose  exquisite  flavors  cannot  be  had  out  of  the 
vinery,  for  few  taste  or  know  what  these  time 
honored  fruits  are.  With  the  rush  of  American  en- 
terprise we  are,  in  the  Yankee  phrase,  "going  into" 
foreign  grapes,  under  glass.  We  need  progressive 
consenvitism.  Soon  he  who  goes  from  Maine  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  will  see  vineries  everywhere  over 
much  of  this  territory.  They  are  now  being  built, 
and  they  should  be  made  wisely.  How  far  they 
may  be  extended  South  experience  mu.st  tell.  At 
the  North  there  is  no  choice,  they  must  be  built 
there,  and  it  is  believed  everywhere  over  our  na- 
tional Eastern  domain.  Wealth  is  already  expend- 
ing on  them  her  highly-valued  thousands,  and  pov- 
erty too  counts  her  dimes  as  she  builds  them,  and 
our  advice  is,  build  them  well.  Build  wisely. 
(Continued  in  next  No.) 


Non  Culture  In  Vineyards. 

By  Jessie  M.  Mellborn,  Covington,  Ga. 

Editor  Pomologist  and  Gardenek  : — In  your 
interesting  journal  of  August,  1871,  on  page  195, 
we  have  an  instance  given  of  non  cultivation,  and 
non  prunning  of  the  vine,  and  of  their  happy  results. 
And  it  is  not  unfrequently  that  we  see  in  the  various 
journals  instances  of  non  pruning,  growing  the 
vine  in  weeds,  grass,  and  on  trees,  fences,  &c.,  and 
of  the  wonderful  results.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  what 
have  these  isolated  cases  to  do  with  vinyard  culture 
generally?  Who  has  followed  this  practice  in  the 
field  vineyard  for  five  years  in  succession?  I  am 
persuadad  that  if  such  neglect  was  followed  for  five 
years  in  succession,  that  by  the  end  of  that  time  at 
least,  i*"  not  before,  the  vinyard  would  be  run  down ; 
while  those  who  cultivate  would  still  improve  year- 
ly. I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  wholesale,  close,  short  pruning  in  vineyard 
culture  practiced  by  some,  but  I  do  think  that  I 
would  prefer  clean  culture,  but  not  deep ;  and  think 
that  I  have  valid  reasons  to  give  for  it.  But  as  my 
experience  is  but  limited  in  giape  growing  I  would 
ask,  what  says  the  Associate  Editor  to  this  plan  of 
non  culture? 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  getting  high  time 
that  the  science  of  grape  growing  should  arrive  at 
least,  at  some  definite  and  settled  conclusions.  Some 
are  advocating  one  mode,  and  some  another,  all  too, 
claiming  valid  reasons  for  their  theory  and  practice. 
In  this  multitude  of  council  were  the  novice  to  read 
all  that  is  written,  he  would  be  left  in  complete  con- 
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fusion,  unless  he  should  study  the  nature  and  hab- 
its of  the  vine,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  various  modes  recommended.  Our  common 
wild  grape  is  much  improved  both  in  growth,  size, 
and  flavor  of  fruit  by  domestication.  But  after  all, 
I  do  not  think  that  grape  growing  is  attended  with 
so  much  mystery  as  some  of  our  grape  growers 
would  have  it  appear,  and  yet  I  would  not  turn  out 
the  vineyard  to  grass,  weeds,  hogs,  cows,  goats, 
trees,  &c. 


What  we  Should   Require  In  all  New  Varieties 
of  Grapes. 


As  to  the  characteristics  which  this  society  should 
require  in  all  grapes  seeking  public  favors  :  In  my 
judgment,  the  first  and  most  indispensable  requisite 
— the  foundation,  without  which  no  useful  result 
can  be  reached— must  be  a  healthy,  hard  and  vig- 
orous vine.  Secondary  to  this,  I  would  place  pro- 
ducliventss;  ne.xt  fine  flavor,  size  and  quality.  Do 
not  think  I  underrate  fine  quality.  I  appreciate  it 
most  highly;  but  only  admit  its  highest  value  when 
united  with  a  hardy  and  healthy  vine.  What  mat- 
ters it  how  good  a  grape  may  be  if  it  cannot  be 
successfully  grown  ?  After  an  experience  of  near 
twenty  years  in  growing  seedlings  and  hybrids,  I 
assert  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  grapes 
of  the  highest  quality.  But  to  produce  such  grapes 
upon  perfectly  hardy  and  healthy  vines — capable 
of  resisting  severe  cold  and  oidium,  or  mildew  of 
the  foliage — is  a  diflerent  matter,  and  a  work 
worthy  a  life-long  effort.  The  present  depression 
in  grape-growing  interests,  and  the  evident  distrust 
of  the  public,  especially  of  new  varieties,  I  believe 
to  be  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  persistent  and 
unscrupulous  recommendation  of  grapes  that  have 
only  the  one  characteristic  of  good  quality  of  the 
fruit  in  their  favor.  Whoever  wants  grapes  of  this 
character  may  find  plenty  of  them  in  the  foreign 
varieties — grapes  which  in  their  exquisite  flavor 
and  deUcaey  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But,  un- 
fortunately, they  cannot  be  successfully  grown  in 
our  changeable  and  capriciuos  climate  without  ex- 
pensive glass  structures,  and  the  most  careful  and 
skillful  management.  Many  of  the  new  grapes 
introduced  as  seedlings  and  hybrids  have  been 
found  little  better  suited  to  popular  use  than  the 
foreign  kinds,  simply  because  the  vines  were  de- 
ficient in  health  of  foliage  and  hardy  constitution. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Concord,  I  know 
of  10  new  variety  superior  to  it  in  quality  that  has 
been  found  its  equal  in  hardiness  and  absolute 
healtli  and  vigor  of  vine  unless  it  be  the  Martha. 
And  since  the  appearance  of  the  Delaware,  no 
grape  of  equal  quality  and  hardiness,  with  better 
and  healthier  foliage,  has  been  introduced.  Now, 
I  see  no  useful  purpose  to  the  public  in  multiplying 
new  varieties,  unless  they  are  in  some  important 


respects  better  than  those  we  have  already.  If  we 
could  produce  a  grape  equal  to  the  lona,  or  the 
good  old  Catawba,  borne  upon  a  vine  as  healthy  as 
the  Concord,  and  ripening  its  fruit  as  early  and  as 
promptly  as  the  Delaware,  we  should  have  prog- 
ress in  grape-culture  worthy  ot  the  name.  Or  if 
we  could  produce  a  grape  with  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  Delaware,  having  heavier  and  more  en- 
during foliage,  capable  of  resisting  mildew,  we 
recognize  at  once  a  result  the  value  of  which  could 
hardly  be  estimated.  The  hope  of  producing  some 
such  result  has  induced  me  to  persevere  through 
long  years  of  discouraging  and  disappointing  ex- 
perience ;  and  the  determination  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less,  has  prevented  me  from  offering  any 
of  my  productions  to  the  people.  I  can  yet  only 
announce  that  I  am  still  experimenting  ;  and  still 
hopeful.  The  principal  point,  however,  which  I 
wish  to  enforce  by  these  remarks  is  this  :  However 
good  a  grape  may  be,  unless  borne  upon  a  hardy  and 
healthy  vine,  it  is  of  little  value  to  the  American 
grape-growers,  and  should  not  he  recommended  by 
this,  or  any  other  .society,  for  general  cultivation. 
I  will  further  add  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  new 
variety  not  superior  in  quality  to  Concord  or  Hart- 
ford prolific  should  be  tolerated,  whatever  its 
other  recommendations  may  be. — G.  W.  Campbell. 


A  Fact  In  Grape   Culture  Important. 

Here  we  would  mention  a  fact  which  has  come 
within  our  observation  and  experience,  which,  if 
generally  true,  is  of  some  importance.  It  is  this: 
That  the  third  fruit  bud  from  the  base  of  the  past 
year's  cane  throws  out  larger  and  better  developed 
bunches  of  grapes  than  either  the  first  or  second. 
The  grapes  from  these  buds  seem  also  better  flavor- 
ed, and  generally  superior  to  those  on  the  first  and 
second.  In  accordance  with  this  hint  we  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  the  cane  at  such  length 
as  to  leave  the  third  bud,  generally,  and  sometimes 
the  fourth,  when  a  good  strong  one,  and  then  rub- 
bing off  the  first  and  second  buds,  and  leaving  the 
third  and  fourth  for  fruit. 

The  number  of  fruit  buds  left  on  any  vine  must 
depend  on  the  age  and  strength  of  the  vine.  If  the 
vines  are  strong  and  vigorous,  at  three  years,  from 
two  to  three  bunches  of  grapes  may  be  allowed  to 
mature  on  each,  without  injury.  The  next  year 
the  number  may  be  increased,  and  so  on  increasing 
the  quantity  of  fruit  with  the  age  of  the  vine. 
— Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Toads  in  Pakis. — In  Paris,  toads  are  sold  at  the 
rate  of  two  francs  fifty  centimes  per  dozen.  The 
dealers  keep  them  in  large  tubs.  Toads  are  also 
kept  in  vineyards,  where  they  devour  during  the 
night,  millions  of  insects  that  escape  the  pursuit  of 
nocturnal  birds. 
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TIic  Vegetable  Garden. 

BY   W.    H.   W.,    nAIlTPORD   CO.,   CONN. 

On  making  hot  beds— The  first  step  toward  mak- 
ing the  hot  bed  is  to  provide   suitable  heating  ma- 
terial ;  this  is  generally  fermenting  manure  from  the 
stable,  fresh  made,  strawy,  coarse  and  finer  mi.xed 
together.    This    with   a  quantity  of   leaves,    tree 
leaves  from  the  forest  or  elsewhere  are   the  best,  to 
mi.x  together  makes  a  more  lasting  heat  than  the 
manure  from  the  stable  alone.      Horse  stable  man- 
ure is  the  kind  generally  used  from  its  quicker  and 
more  violent  action,  yet  other  farm  manure  answers 
instead  ;  but  I  shall  suppose  that  horse   stable  man- 
ure is  the  kind  to  be  had.     During  the  winter  there 
has  been  an  accumulation  thrown   from   the  stable 
into  a  pile  well  filled  with  litter,  long  and  short. 
Two  to  four  weeks — depending  upon  how  cold  the 
whether  may  be — turn  over  into  a  neat  compact 
pile,  laying  up  somewhat  loosely,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  this  manure  for  your  bed,   moistening    it 
somewhat  with  hot  water  if  the  whether  is  very 
cold ;  shake  up  and  immediately  mix  the  whole  as 
evenly  as  po.ssible,  leaving  it  in  a  neat  round  heap ; 
a  quantity   of  litter   thrown   over  the   whole  will 
tend  to  hasten  and  even  the  fermentation  ;  after  the 
heap   has  well   begun   to   heat   turn  it  over  again 
shaking  it  well  to  pieces ;  in  three  or  four  days  turn 
again,  bringing  the  outside  again   to  the  inside;  in 
two  or  three  days  it  will  answer  to  use  in  the  bed. 
The  frame  and  sash  all  ready,  now  to  making  the 
bed.    The  length  and  with  of  those  of  the  frame, 
set  the  frame   facing  south,    length  east  and  west, 
and  mark  around,  remove  tlic  frame  and  dig  out  the 
trench  two  feet  deep  and  fill  in   the   maure  evenly 
all  over  the  bed,  be  careful  to  make  every  part  alike 
in  depth  as  well  as   quautity  of  manure,  beat  down 
with  the  back  of  the   fork  as  the  work  progresses. 
Have  ready  a  quantity  of  leaves  and  mix  in  freely 
with  the  manure  as  laid  up.    Fill   the  trench  full, 
raising  it  sis  inches  or  more  above  level  ground, 
being  careful  to  build  up  the  sides  and  ends  square, 
ind  bank  up.     See   that   the  top  is  level   and  per- 
fectly smooth.     The  reason   of  being  so   particular 
m  laying  up  the  manure  bed  is  to  cause  the  bed  to 
settle  alike   all  over,  or  there  will  be  inequalities 
in  the  surface,  and  also   inequalities  in  growth  of 
plants,  etc.    Now  put  on  the  frame  and  cover  with 
he  such  and  let  the  heat  rise  to  its  height,  which  it 


will  do  in  about  two  day.s,  when  you  may  spread 
over  the  whole  surface  your  prepared  soil,  which 
should  have  been  sifted  and  placed  convenient  to 
dry.  Cover  the  bed  six  inches  deep  with  soil,  rak- 
ing and  evenning  it  well;  now  put  on  again  the 
sash  let  it  warm  up.  If  the  soil  is  quite  dry  it 
will  be  well  and  to  water  from  a  fine  rose  water- 
ing pot,  with  warm  water,  and  let  remain  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  before  sowing  the  seed.  The 
reason,  ofter  for  the  want  of  success  in  starling 
seeds  in  the  hot  bed  is  too  great  haste  in  putting 
them  in,  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  heat  from  the 
manure  to  rise  and  begin  to  subside,  and  the  undue 
lieat  destroys  the  life  of  the  germ.  After  the  heat 
has  reached  its  height  and  begun  to  subside  is  the 
time  to  sow  the  seed,  which  we  must  defer  to  an- 
other time. 

*  »  * 

The  Orange  and  Angers  Quinces. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
writes  :  "  Are  the  Angers  and  Orange  quinces  the 
same?"  is  a  question  I  have  had  asked  me  a  score 
of  times;  and  my  answer  has  always  been  in  the 
negative.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  common 
Orange  quince,  some  are  nearly  globular;  others 
are  pyriform  ;  and  there  are  also  a  great  difl'erence 
in  size  ;  still  they  are  quite  di.stinct  from  the  Ang- 
ers. I  have  varieties  of  both  kinds  now  in  bearing 
as  I  have  had  for  many  years  past,  and  the  difl'er- 
ence between  the  two  is  quite  marked  at  this  time. 
The  varieties  of  the  Orange  including  the  cele- 
brated Rea's  seedling,  are  now  of  a  deep  yello  w 
color,  skin  nearly  smooth,  except  near  the  stem,  all 
very  large,  varying  from  three  to  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  Angers  are  small,  seldom  over  two 
inches  in  diameter,  nearly  round,  with  a  slight  elon- 
gation at  the  insertion  of  the  stem ;  color  dark 
green  and  the  entire  surface  covered  with  a  woolly 
pubescence.  Although  the  Angers  quince  is  much 
smaller,  later  and  less  showy  variety  than  the  Or- 
ange, its  quality  is  excellent.  It  is  also  less  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  the  quince  curculio  owing,  no 
doubt,  to   its   hard   surface   and   woolly   coat;  and 

ripening  late  it  is  a  good  keeper. 

« — ♦— * 

I^No  plant  yields  anythiiig  like  as  much  nutri- 
ment from  the  same  extent  of  soil  us  the  banana. 
Baron  Humboldt  estimatcil  that  it  returns  20  times 
as  much  as  the  potato. 
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OKOWN   IMPERIAL. 

The  Crown  Impbriai  flowers  in  April,  the  bulb 
throwing  up  a  vigorous  stem  three  feet  in  height, 
producing  near  the  top  a  crown  of  beautiful, 
drooping,  bell-shaped  flowers.  The  stem  termi- 
nates above  the  crown  of  flowers  in  a  tuft  of  glossy- 
green  leaves.  There  are  several  varieties,  diftering 
mainly  in  the  color  of  the  flowers,  as  yellow,  scar- 
let, red  orange,  &c.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
four  or  five  inches  deep  and  about  a  foot  apart. 


Tke  Snow  Drop.  The  first  of  all  the  Spring 
flowers  is  the  pretty  little  Snow  Drop.  These 
should  be  planted  in  groups  of  from  ten  to  twenty, 
and  bloom  best  if  not  disturbed  for  three  or  four 
years.  There  are  single  and  double.  The  Crocus 
follows  close  upon  the  Snow  Drop,  and  is  very 
suitable  for  planting  near  the  edge  of  flower  beds 
where  it  does  not  require  removal. — There  are 
blue,  white,  yellow  and  variegated  under  various 
names.  There  are  the  early  and  late  Tulips,  both 
single  and  double — the  Dwarf  Due  Van  Tholl  Tu- 
lips, Bizarres  Byblyomens  and  Parrot  Tulips — all 
pretty  and  desirable. — Rock  River  Farmer. 


Delaware  in  Minnesota. — The  editor  of  the 
Faribault  Republican  of  a  late  date  says :  "  We 
gathered  ten  pounds  of  grapes  from  a  Delaware 
vine  in  our  garden.  Estimating  five  such  vines  to 
the  sqare  rod,  an  acre  of  ground  would  produce 
four  tons  of  grapes." 


liiftlng  Gladiolus  Blobs. 

To  make  a  good  display  of  Gladiolus  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Those  planted 
first  will,  of  course,  ripen  first,  and  I  have  found 
that  it  does  the  bulbs  no  good  to  let  them  remain  in 


SNOW   DROP. 

the  ground  for  any  considerable  time  after  the  stems 
and  leaves  are  dead.     Many  of  the  earliest  planted 
are  now  ripe,  and  I  am  digging  and  drying  the 
bulbs  preparatory  to  putting  them  up  in  their  win- 
ter quarters.    When   one   cultivates  an  extensive 
collection  it  is  no  easy  task  to  keep   each   variety 
separate  when  digging,  drying  and  storing.      After 
keeping  m  flower  pots,  bags  and  .small  boxes,  I  have 
adopted  the  following  described  style   of  boxes : — 
Select  boards  one  half  inch  or  more  in  thickness 
and  a  foot  wide,   cut  into  lengths  of  four  or  five 
feet ;  then  take  common  siding,   six  inches  wide ; 
and  nail  them  around  the  wide  board,   which  is  to 
be  the  bottow  of  your  box.     Put  one  strip  of  siding 
lengthways  throng  the  center,  and  then  divide  the 
sides  into  small  sections,  using  the  same  kind  of 
boards  for  partitions.     In  this  way  we  can  have  ten 
to  twedty  boxes  all   attached,   each  holding  six  to 
twelve  bulbs.     Sech  cases  are  very  convenient,  for 
they  can  be  taken  into  the  garden  and  as  the  bulbs 
are  lifted  each  variety  with  the  label  dropped  into 
one  of  the  sections,   and  when  the  divisions  are  all 
full,  the   case  can  be   carried   into  some  out-house 
where  the  bidbs  will  dry   without  fuather  trouble, 
the  cases  are  set  away  for  winter  just  as  they  come 
from  the  garden,  and  whenever  a  bulb  of  any  par- 
ticular variety  is  wanted,  it  can  be   found  without 
difliculty,  as  the  label  should  be  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  bulbs.    In  the  spring  the  cases  are  carried 
out  into  the  garden  with  the  bulbs  and  the  labels  in 
a  convenient  shape  for  using.    By  using  using  cases 
as  described,  I  have  been  able  to  keep  from  one  to 
two  hundred  .sorts   of  gladulous  without   the  least 
trouble  in  the  way  of  their  becoming  mixed,  or  in 
lifting,  drying  or  storing  in  the  winter. 
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Raspberries  and  Blackberries. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  (Ohio) 
Horticultural  Society,  attention  was  called  to  these 
two  fruits,  and  we  are  gratified  to  see  our  commen- 
dation of  the  Kittatinny  and  Philadelphia  so  fully 
endorsed  by  so  good  authority. 

Mr.  Munima  had  grown  quite  a  list  of  varieties 
of  the  raspberry,  but  had  found  only  four  sorts 
profitable  to  grow  for  market,  and  these  were  Phil- 
adelphia, Red  Antwerp,  Doolittle  and  Mammoth 
Cluster.  These  varieties  are  liardy  and  very  pro- 
ductive. The  Philadelphia  is  not  of  the  best  flavor 
but  it  is  good.  Its  immense  yield  of  fruit  will  al- 
ways make  it  popular  with  the  fruit  grower.  The 
Mammoth  Cluster  is  one-third  larger  than  the  Doo- 
little; bears  in  clusters,  and  ripens  later  than  the 
Doolittle. 

Mr.  Cramer  said  the  Philadelphia  with  him  is 
the  best  bearer  he  has  tested. 

Mr.  Ohmer  said  the  Philadelphia  raspberry  is  a 
favorite  with  him.  He  finds  it  perfectly  hardy  and 
unusually  productive.  Advises  every  land  or  lot- 
holder  to  plant  one  or  two  dozen  plants  of  this  fruit. 
These  will  produce  enough  fruit  for  a  large  family 
during  the  ripening  sea.son. 

BLACKBERBIES. 

Mr.  Mumma  has  cultivated  the  Wilson's  Early. 
Lawton  and  Kittatinny.  The  "Wilson's  Ear'}'  has 
proved  productive,  and  is  of  very  fine  flavor  and 
large  size.  If  confined  to  one  variety  he  would 
choose  the  Kittatinny.  This  sort  ripens  more  uni- 
formly than  the  Lawton,  is  of  better  flavor,  and  has 
less  core. 

Mr.  Cramer  said  the  Wilson's  Early  ripens  the 
whole  crop  of  fruit  in  a  few  days,  and  he  does  not 
find  it  earlier  than  liis  Lawtons  and  Kittatinuies. 
It  has  claimed  value  on  account  of  its  earliness,  but 
it  fails  on  this  test  with  him.  It  has  no  other  qual- 
ities which  make  it  equal  to  the  Kittatinny  and 
Lawton  as  a  market  fruit. 

Mr.  Ohmer  said  he  prefers  the  Kittatinny  to  the 
Lawton.  The  former  is  ripe  as  soon  as  black,  is 
more  uniform  in  ripening,  and  fully  as  productive 
as  the  latter.  The  Lawton  continues  in  ripening 
six  weeks.  No  family  sliould  be  without  its  black- 
berry patch,  as  with  the  raspberry,  a  few  plants 
will  produce  suflicient  for  the  use  of  a  family. 

[We  suppose  in  "flavor"  Mr.  Mumma  places  Phil- 
adelphia in  competition  with  Red  Antwerp — if  with 
Doolittle,  we  differ.  It  is  not  quite  so  firm — is 
more  juicy  but  ships  very  well.  Both  should  have 
a  place  in  every  fruit  garden  in  the  west. — Ed.] 


PROPAGATrNQ  THE  Verbena.  —  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry  of  a  correspondent  concerning  the  propa- 
gation of  the  verbena,  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says : 


Verbenas  are  propagated  in  the  spring  by  taking 
young,  soft  shoots  of  this  year's  growth,  making 
them  about  two  inches  long,  and  leaving  only  four 
leaves  on  each  cutting.  When  well  rooted,  put 
them  in  two -inch  pots;  after  they  have  grown 
three  or  four  inches,  plant  in  open  ground.  To 
have  them  flower  well  in  winter,  prune  the  plant 
severely,  the  first  of  September ;  give  each  plant  to 
be  taken  up  a  top-dressing  of  fine  manure;  this 
will  cause  young  shoots  to  start  near  the  center  of 
the  plant.  Before  frost,  take  up  those  that  are  to 
be  kept  through  the  winter,  and  put  in  six-  or 
eight -inch  pots;  they  will  usually  bloom  and  grow 
vigorously  if  kept  in  a  warm  room.  Do  not  water 
too  freely  until  they  flower.  It  is  useless  to  keep 
verbenas  in  a  cellar,  as  it  is  too  damp.  If  young 
plants  are  wanted  for  the  following  spring,  take 
cuttings  as  before  stated,  from  the  young  growth ; 
but  never  take  up  old  plants  or  layers,  as  they  are 
more  liable  to  be  infested  with  insects  during  the 
winter  than  young  and  thrifty  plants.  To  have 
seed,  select  the  largest  cluster  of  flowers  after  the 
petals  have  dropped ;  when  the  seed  vessels  begin 
to  turn  yellow,  cut  them  and  lay  them  away  until 
dry.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  March  in  hot  beds, 
or  in  open  ground  in  May. 

1   ♦   » 

Davtson's  Xliornless  Raspberry* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist  speaks 
highly  of  this  fruit.  After  three  years  experience  he 
finds  it  possessing  many  good  points— hardy  as  any 
other  Black  Cap,  a  good  grower,  a  cood  bearer  and 
thornless.  "  One  can  crowd  through,  and  under  and 
handle  the  bushes  without  one  serious  scratch. 
There  are  small  thorns  at  the  jointure  of  the  leaf- 
lets, but  they  are  only  imitation.  A  lady's  dress  is 
safe,  and  the  gatherer's  hands  are  safe.  Just  con- 
trast your  experience  with  any  of  the  thorny  vari- 
eties—clothes torn,  hands  bleeding,  and  temper 
worse  ofi'  than  either  clothes  or  hands.  You  are 
caught  and  twitched  at  every  move.  No  sooner 
has  one  plague  let  go  with  a  bit  of  your  skin,  than 
another  takes  hold  by  the  coat  tail ;  till  you  feel 
fairly  whipped  and  afraid  to  enter." 

We  find  it  more  economical  for  small  garden 
lots  than  ai-y  other  sort,  from  the  fact  that  the 
plants  may  tec  grown  twice  as  closely  as  any  one 
of  the  thorny  v  rieties.  Of  course  thorny  varie- 
ties must  be  set  ,  r  enough  apart  to  allow  a  free 
passage,  while  thet  .crnless  can  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  hills  just  far  enou',  li   apart  for  getting  among 

them. 

*   »  » 

The  White  Wiegela.— Let  no  lover  of  shrubs 
omit  from  his  collection  the  "White  Wiegela— IFiV- 
gela  nivea,  the  catalogues  call  it.  Its  flowers  are 
pure  white,  and  it  keeps  in  bloom  longer  than  the 
other  varieties.  Last  year  it  bloomed  nearly  all 
summer. 
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Dr.  S.  H.  KRiDELBAnoH,  Editoh,  Clakinda,  Iowa. 


^"Send  in  the  Insects.— Dr.  K.  is  chairman  of  thi^  Com- 
mittee on  Entomology  for  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  would  take  it  as  a  favor  to  be  furnished  with  specimeus 
of  insects  from  the  various  localities  of  the  State,  by  mail 
during  this  year.  Those  sending  will  please  state  all  they 
know  concerning  the  habits  of  the  insects  sent;  what  they 
are  found  feeding  on,  etc. 


Glided  Euniolyplius,   CIiryNOiiieliaii,   and  Tar- 
uisUed  Plant  Bug. 

Db.  Kridlebadgh  :  —  I  .send  you  herewith  three 
varieties  of  insects. 

No.  1  I  observed  on  my  apple  grafts  yesterday 
for  the  first  time  —  did  not  see  tliat  they  were  do- 
ing an}-  damage. 

No.  2  I  .suppose  is  the  grape  vine  flea  beetle. 
They  are  eating  my  Clinton  vines  and  apple  grafts 
—  are  not  verj'  numerous. 

No.  3  I  find  on  my  strawberries  They  com- 
mence work  as  soon  as  the  berries  begin  to  color, 
eating  the  outside  of  the  berr}'  off.  The}'  have 
eaten  nearly  all  the  few  Charles  Downing  I  had. 
I  intended  to  send  you  some  other  insects,  but 
could  not  capture  them  to-day.  There  are  more 
insects  this  year  than  ever  before. 

D.  M.  DlMMICK. 

Monona,  Iowa. 

Remarks  : — Your  No.  1  —  Gilded  Eumolyphus, 
(Enmolyphus  aitratns,  of  Say.)  a  golden-greenish 
beetle  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  is  one 
of  our  most  valuable  cannibal  insects.  Its  larvse 
feeds  on  dogbane  —  (Apocynum  cannabinurn,)  on 
which  plant  the  old  one  will  often  be  found,  as  it  is 
its  favorite  plant  on  which  to  breed  its  young.  On 
your  apple  grafts  it  is  doing  good  —  no  harm. 

Your  No,  3 — Grape- Vine  Flea  Beetle — (ILd- 
Hc/i  chalyheji,  of  lUiger,)  you  suspect  him  right.  In 
a  future  number  of  the  Pomologlst  we  will  give 
an  illustrated  history  of  this  pest  of  the  grape-vine. 
See  our  report  to  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  its 
January  session,  1871. 

Your  No.  3,  Tub  Tarnished  Plant  Bug,  ( Oap- 
sus  Oblineatiis,  of  Say.)  Tliis  insect  lives  by  suck- 
ing, not  biting,  and  appears  to  poison  every  variety 
of  plants  it  infests,  and  these  are  many  ;  among 
which  are  the  dahlias,  asters,  marigolds,  balsams, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  turnips,  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries, and  such  trees  as  the  apple,  plum,  pear,  quince, 
cherry,  etc.  It  delights  in  feeding  on  the  young, 
tender  leaves,  which  it  gives  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  burned  wherever  it  works.  It  hibernates 
in  old  rubbish  during  the  winter,  hence  is  ready 
for  early  spring  work.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
plants  it  infests,  and  hatches,  and  during  the  sum- 


mer may  be  found  on  the  plants,  young,  green  and 
wingless,  mixed  up  and  in  company  with  the  old 
ones,  which  have  wings.  To  fight  this  insect  is  a 
difficult  task,  from  the  fact  that  it  feeds  on  so  many 
different  kinds  of  plants.  Is  during  warm  weather 
very  active,  and  can  readily  hide  between  the  pe- 
tals of  flowers,  into  which  it  securely  glides  from 
one  side  of  a  plant  to  the  other;  in  the  absence  of 
such  hiding  places  as  are  furnished  by  flowers,  it 
finds  security  among  the  leaves,  or  flics,  which  it 
readily  does.  Clean  culture  will  help  much  to  get 
rid  of  them.  It  would  be  well  to  burn  up  all  the 
material  on  the  plat  of  ground  they  infest  badly 
during  cold  weather,  as  in  it  they  find  winter  cjuar 
ters,  and  are  themselves  sluggish. 

That  this  insect  should  feed  on  the  ripening  fVuit 
of  the  strawberry  is  not  at  all  strange  ;  but  it  is  not 
by  biting  the  fruit  that  it  destroys  it,  but  by  pump- 
ing from  it  its  juice.  We  should  not  at  all  be  as- 
tonished to  learn  of  its  preying  on  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  even  currants  and  grapes  in  a 
similar  manner,  although  it  is  more  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  young,  tender  growth  more  than  fruits. 


Tbe  Toad.— His   Ilsefulness. 

Cassel's  Magazine  thus  enumerates  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  toad  : 

"  Not  only  are  toads  harmless,  but  they  are  abso- 
lutely and  directly  useful  to  us,  perambulating  fields 
and  gardens  at  night,  and  devouring  vast  quantities 
of  insects  which  could  never  be  destroyed  by  the  hand 
of  man.  The  mode  in  which  a  toad  takes  its  prey 
is  very  curiou.s.  Its  singularly  beautiful  eye  is  as 
quick  as  it  is  bright,  and  if  within  the  range  of  its 
vision  an  insect  or  a  grub  happens  to  move,  the  toad 
is  sure  to  see  it,  and  nearly  certain  to  catch  it. 
First,  the  toad  holds  its  head  as  high  as  possible,  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  its  prey,  and  then  crawls  slowly 
toward  It,  preferring  to  get  under  it  if  possible. 
When  it  is  nearly  within  reacli  it  gazes  intently  at 
the  insect,  its  mouth  being  brought  nearer  and  near- 
er. Something  pink  then  fl.isljes  from  its  mouth, 
and  the  insect  vanishes  as  if  Ijy  magic.  The  pink 
fla.sh  is  the  tongue  of  the  toad,  which  is  formed  in 
a  rather  curious  way.  The  ba.se  of  the  tongue  is 
fi.xed  close  to  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  long 
and  tapering,  the  tip  pointing  down  the  throat  when 
it  is  at  rest.  When  however,  it  is  used  for  catching 
prey,  it  is  thrown  out  with  a  sort  of  '  flick,'  and  the 
tip,  which  is  covered  with  a  glutinous  secretion,  ad- 
heres to  the  insect  and  conveys  it  down  the  toad's 
throat  before  the  prey  has  time  to  make  an  eflbrt 
to  escape.  When  the  toad  swallows  its  prey,  it 
does  it  with  a  mighty  effort,  during  which  the  eyes 
almost  disappear,  the  size  of  the  insect  having  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  most  marvelous  vehemence  of 
tlie  toad's  demonstration.      When  a  large  beetle  is 
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swallowed  it  does  struggle  but  too  late,  and  for  some 
time  its  struggles  may  be  seen  through  the  thin  and 
ribless  sides  of  its  capturcr  :  the  toad  sitting  the 
while  in  perfect  coniijosure,  not  in  the  least  aflected 
by  the  scralchings  and  kickings  that  are  going  on 
in  its  interior.  Indeed,  the  stomach  of  the  toad  is 
as  devoid  of  feeling  as  if  it  were  of  iron.  More- 
over, the  toad  not  only  cares  nothing  for  tlie  scralch- 
ings and  kickings  of  a  large  beetle,  but  is  equally 
indifferent  to  the  stings  of  wa.sps,  bees  and  insects 
similarly  armed  with  venomous  weapons,  and  will 
eat  them  with  marvellous  appetite,  as  if  the  sting- 
ing acted  as  a  sort  of  gentle  aid  to  the  digestion, 
like  cayenne  pepper  with  cucumber. 


gotes  011  mt  miltntt, 

Dlflicnltr  Tritb  Top  Boxea. 

By  W.  C.  CoNDiT,  Howard  Springs.  Tenn. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gakdener  : — The  difficulty 
frequentlj'  spoken  of  in  bee  culture,  viz :  that  of 
inducing  the  bees  to  work  in  boxes  on  the  top  of  a 
hive,  is  one  I  long  ago  experienced,  and  believe  to 
be  a  very  common  one  in  the  use  of  such  hives  as 
the  Langstroth,  American,  and  others  which  have 
"supers"  for  obtaining  surplus.  Side  boxes,  if 
placed  near  the  brood,  I  believe  to  be  preferable ; 
but  a  still  better  method  of  securing  surplus  honey, 
is  bj'  the  use  of  such  hives  as  I  recently  described 
in  the  Po.mologist.  The  honey  can,  by  the  use  of 
such  a  hive,  be  taken  either  in  the  comb,  or  it  can 
be  extracted  and  the  comb  returned  to  be  re-filled 
—  the  latter  I  think  the  best  and  most  profitable 
method.  As  to  why  the  bees  will  not  always  work 
in  boxes,  I  suppose  it  to  be  their  reluctance  to  build 
comb  at  any  considerable  distance  from  their  brood. 
Rather  than  thus  w'ork  at  a  distance  from  the 
brood,  they  will  ofkn  continue  to  .store  their  honey 
din  the  brood  cells,  as  the  3'oungbces  hatch  out,  en- 
croaching more  and  more  upon  the  domains  of  the 
queen,  till  her  field  of  labor  is  verj'  limited,  or  en- 
tirely used  up.  The  consequence  will  be,  a  hive  full 
of  honey,  and  but  few  bees ;  and  of  course,  in  the 
succi:eding  winter  the  colony  is  likely  to  perish. 

The  only  remedy  for  such  a  state  as  things  is  to 
open  out  a  space  for  the  industrious  little  insect  to 
work  in  the  center  of  fier  nest.  This  can  easily  be 
done  in  the  hive  I  use,  by  placing  one  or  more 
empty  frames  between  full  ones,  in  the  center  of 
the  brood  nest.  This  will  not  only  give  them  room, 
but  will  induce  extra  efforts  to  fill  up,  as  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  have  a  vacant  space  between  brood 
combs.  I  think  comb  will  be  made  twice  as  fast  in 
such  a  place  as  in  a  box  on  top.     Of  course,  judg- 


ment must  be  exeicised  as  to  the  time  of  inserting 
empty  frames,  and  as  to  the  number  to  put  in.  It 
will  not  do  to  give  too  much  space,  nor  to  insert 
when  the  weather  is  cold.  A  little  at  a  time,  in 
warm,   working   weather,   is  the  true  plan,  never 

putting  two  empty  frames  side  by  side. 

*  ♦  -» 

Do  Bees  Destroy  Grapes  1 

I  have  recently  seen  several  complaints  in  the 
agricultural  and  other  papers,  that  bees  were  des- 
troying the  grapes.  I  have  also  heard  it  very  con- 
fidently asserted  by  some  of  my  horticultural  ac- 
quaintances that  their  grapes  —  especially  Dela- 
wares  —  were  being  thus  destroyed. 

I  am  compelled  to  doubt  all  these  statements ; 
and  believe  that  careful  observation  will  show  that 
bees  never  attack  grapes  which  have  not  had  their 
surfaces  broken  by  some  previous  accident  or  dep- 
redator ;  and  that  they  simply  utilize  by  converting 
into  honey  the  juice  which  would  otherwise  be 
wholly  lost. 

Appearances  are  often  against  the  bees;  and  at 
one  time  I  also  tliought  they  were  the  destroyers ; 
but  subsequent  observation  and  experiment  con- 
vinced me  that  birds  are  the  real  offenders  in  all 
cases. 

The  robin,  cat  bird,  blue  jay  and  Baltimore  oriole 
are  all  grape  and  small  fruit  eaters ;  but  the  oriole 
is  the  greatest  rascal  of  the  lot,  and  the  robin  next. 
As  soon  as  the  grapes  commence  ripening,  the  ori- 
ole begins  his  operations.  He  pecks  into  the  ripest 
and  perhaps  sucks  out  a  little  juice ;  then  as  if  in- 
stigated by  curiosity  to  see  if  other  berries  of  the 
bunch  are  not  more  to  his  taste  —  or  perhaps  pos- 
sessed by  tile  spirit  of  evil  —  he  attacks  grape  after 
grape,  and  cluster  after  cluster,  till  all  he  can  con- 
veniently reach  are  punctured  and  partially  des- 
troyed, while  he  apparently  eats  scarcely  any  por- 
tion of  them.  Very  large  quantities  of  grapes  are 
thus  ruined  by  these  pestilent  little  vandals,  often 
before  their  agency  in  the  matter  is  .suspected. 
They  usually  work  very  early  in  the  morning  or 
when  no  person  is  around,  for  they  are  as  shy  and 
cautious  as  they  are  villainous. 

The  robin  is  more  open  and  above  board  in  his 
depredations,  and  will  eat  your  grapes  with  a  saucy 
and  defiant  chirp  in  your  very  face.  He  is  more 
honest,  however,  for  he  actually  eats  the  greater 
part  of  the  grapes  which  he  attacks,  and  is  only  a 
formidable  enemy  when  reinforced  by  numbers  of 
his  fellows.  Nothing  short  of  frequent  admoni- 
tions in  the  shape  of  powder  and  shot  seems  to  af- 
fect him.  After  a  score  or  two  are  killed,  the 
remainder  take  the  hint  that  their  presence  is  unde- 
sirab  e,  and  for  a  time  leave  the  neighborhood. 

My  principal  reason  for  belief  that  bees  only  at- 
tack grapes  that  have  been  previously  injured  by 
other  insects  or  birds,  is  this :    AVhenever  I  protect- 
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ed  grapes,  as  I  often  have  done  those  that  I  special- 
ly desire  to  preserve,  by  covering  them  with  coarse 
netting,  bees  have  never  disturbed  them,  althougn 
they  had  as  free  access  as  before.  And  bunches 
which  were  partially  destroyed  before  being  cov- 
ered with  the  netting,  have  had  the  punctured  ber- 
ries afterward  eaten  by  the  bees;  all  the  rest 
remaining  untouched  till  fully  matured  —  some- 
times for  weeks  after  all  unprotected  bunches  were 
entirely  destroyed. —  Oeo.  W.  CampbeU,  in  Ohio  Far- 
mer. 

♦— ♦ — t 

Reasons  for  going  Into  tbe  Bee  Business. 

The  Practical  Planter  under  the  above  heading, 
rather  facetiously  undertakes  to  encourage  bee 
business  at  the  South,  in  the  following  cogent 
reasoning: 

1st.  It  is  as  certain  as  any  other  rural  pursuit. 
Without  rain  the  farmer  can  raise  no  crop.  If  there 
is  no  honey  secreted  in  flowers  the  bees  can  gather 
none,  but  if  the  flowers  yield  honey  my  bees  will 
be  sure  to  gather  it. 

2d.  More  profitable  according  to  the  amount  qfin/mey 
invested  than  any  oilier  farm  stock,  because  it  takes 
less  labor  to  keep  them,  and  the  investment  yields 
from  one  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  capital. 

3d.  They  cannot  be  enticed  away,  and  with  proper 
management,  hardly  ever  leave  of  their  own  accord. 
Can  this  be  said  of  any  other  class  of  laborers  ? 

4th.  An  enterprising  person  can  accomplish  more, 
alone  and  unaided,  at  this  than  at  any  other  rural 
pursuit.  Almost  all  of  the  operations  of  the  farm 
have  to  be  gone  over  again  every  year,  without 
great  additional  gain ;  whereas  the  bee-keeper  can 
multiply  his  stocks  three  or  four  fold,  thus  more 
than  doubling  his  working  force,  while  the  addi- 
tional labor  of  caring  for  his  bees  is  not  much  in- 
creased, because  the  practical  bee  man  learns  every 
year,  and  can  soon  attend  to  fifty  or  one  hundred 
colonies  in  the  same  time  that  it  first  took  him  to 
attend  to  a  dozen. 

5th.  Less  liable  to  depredations  and  thefts  than  any 
other  farm  stock.  Every  stock  raiser  knows  how 
liable  horse  flesh  is  to  stray  off,  and  how  accommo- 
dating some  people  are  to  take  it  up,  and,  in  their 
anxiety  to  carry  it  home,  miss  the  right  road,  and 
neither  they  nor  the  horse  are  ever  heard  from 
afterwards ;  and  what  a  perverse  habit  fat  pigs  have 
about  the  annual  negro  camp-meeting  times,  of  sud- 
denly "coming  up  missing;"  and  your  young  pet 
cow,  evidently  having  heard  their  revival  song— 
"I  can't  stay  here  any  longer" — becomes  inspired 
with  the  idea,  and  away  she  goes.  But  they  don't 
take  our  bees. 

6th.  The  honey  crop  is  secured  with  less  labor, 
and  after  storing  away  is  subject  to  less  loss  than 
any  other  crop. 


IVorms  In  Combs. 

A  correspondent  in  a  late  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can JournM,  said  that  some  of  his  bees,  after  gnaw- 
ing off  the  caps  of  the  cells,  were  unable  to  come 
out ;  and  he  wants  to  know  what  is  the  matter.  One 
word  will  tell — "  worms." 

I  noticed  some  of  mine  in  the  same  fix,  soon  after 
reading  that  article,  and  on  pulling  them  out  I 
found,  as  I  expected,  a  small  worm-hole  near  the 
bottom  of  the  cell.  I  had  before  noticed  that  those 
bees  which  could  not  get  out  were  in  lines,  and 
after  pulling  out  a  few  I  found  a  small  worm.  They 
(the  worms)  work  their  passage  from  one  cell  to 
another,  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  the 
centre  of  the  comb,  eating  the  wax,  bees'  wings  and 
legs,  and  leaving  a  fine  web  behind,  which  holds 
the  bees  in  the  comb. 

I  supposed  they  were  not  the  larv»  of  the  ordin- 
ary bee  moth,  as  I  have  generally  found  these  near 
the  surface  of  the  comb.  But  I  put  some  of  these 
combs  containing  these  small  worms  in  a  glass  jar, 
and  in  due  time  had  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  fine 
large  moths  of  the  ordinary  kind.  My  conclusion 
is  that  these  worms,  while  small,  work  near  the 
septum  of  the  comb,  and  when  grown  about  half  an 
inch  long  they  work  next  to  the  surface. — /.  L.  Hub- 
bard, in  Anwrican  Bee  Jowrnal. 


How  TO  Smoke  Bees. — The  effect  of  smoke  on 
bees  is  wonderful.  In  a  few  moments  they  are  ren- 
dered stupid  and  harmless.  To  do  it  effectually 
many  suppose  that  tobacco  must  be  used.  A  much 
better  way  is  to  make  a  roll  of  old  cotton  rags  an 
inch  or  two  thick.  Light  one  end  of  the  roll  and 
blow  the  smoke  into  the  hive ;  or  otherwise  so 
place  it  as  to  reach  the  bees,  whether  Inside  or  out- 
side the  hive. 


Honey  Dew. — A  German  observer  says  that 
honey  dew  is  the  exudation  of  the  saccharine  por- 
tion of  the  juices  of  plants  which  has  by  some 
means  been  diverted  from  the  proper  channel  of 
excretion,  which  is  the  blossom  of  the  plant. 


Weight  of  Honey  in  a  Hive. — A  bee-keeper 
must  not  judge  of  the  state  of  his  hive  in  the 
spring  by  its  weight  alone,  because  at  that  time  the 
number  of  young  bees  and  larvse  in  it  weigh  heavy, 
and  may  impose  on  the  unwary  for  real  wealth, 
when  the  stock  of  honey  is  nearly  exhausted. 


Growth  of  a  Rose  Slip. — The  Los  Angelos 
iV««)«  tells  of  a  rose  slip  aljout  one  foot  in  length, 
that  in  one  year  from  planting  made,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, a  growth  of  fifty  feet.  Thinks  the  story  will 
appear  incredible  to  outsiders.  It  might,  were  any 
thing  impossible  in  California. 
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meeting  of  tbe  Anierl<^an  Pomologlcal  Society. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  met  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Sept.  6th,  and  held  its  thirteenth  bien- 
nial session  of  tliree  days.  Delegates  and  members 
were  present  from  all  parts  of  this  great  Empire  of 
States  and  Territories.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Society  held  in  a  Southern  State,  and  most  no- 
bly did  the  Old  Dominion  and  the  whole  South 
respond  to  the  call  for  this  meeting  on  "Southern 
soil."  Visitors  from  the  North  and  from  the  West, 
were  welcomed  to  Richmond  with  the  utmost  cor- 
dialit)'  and  attention.  It  was  a  meeting  where  all 
hearts  beat  in  unison  —  for  the  promotion  of  one 
great  national  interest,  and  it  was  more  than  pleas- 
ant to  see  men  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
who,  in  the  late  unfortunate  strife,  represented  the 
two  extremes,  meet  together  in  the  interest  of  one 
common  cause,  and  to  extend  to  one  another  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  good  will.  One  such 
meeting  will  do  more  towards  the  restoration  of 
good  feeling,  and  to  harmonize  social  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  sections,  than  all  the 
political  reconstruction  tinkering  Congress  has  ever 
done,  or  ever  will  do. 

The  Richmond  Enqvirer,  in  its  words  of  wel- 
come, said : 

"  The  gentlemen  who  are  here  from  other  States, 
we  cordially  welcome  to  Richmond.  We  trust  that 
such  an  interchange  of  courtesies  and  opinions  as 
must  necessarily  follow  upon  such  a  convention, 
will  contribute  something  in  the  way  of  a  better 
understanding  between  the  sections.  We  hope 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  their  so- 
journ among  us  agreeable.  They  are  the  flowers 
(as  well  as  the  fruit)  of  the  land.  They  are  the 
quiet,  earnest,  intelligent  element  of  the  country. 
If  there  is  any  business  in  the  world  that  is  without 
guile,  and  that  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  man- 
kind, it  surely  must  be  that  of  the  fruit-grower." 

In  the  first  place,  on  Tuesday  morning  carriages 
were  provided,  and  visitors  invited  by  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  to  an  excursion  about  the  city  and 
its  suburbs.  Various  points  of  interest  were  visit- 
ed during  the  forenoon,  among  which  were  the 
beautiful  cemetery  grounds,  the  public  squares,  the 
little  ancient  church  building  in  which  Patrick 
Henry  made  his  maiden  .speeches,  and  the  old  buri- 
al place  surrounding  it;  and  at  a  distance  the  local- 
ity was  pointed  out  where  it  is  said  Pocahontas 
saved  the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith  —  and,  by  the 
way,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Smith 
family. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Society  was  received 
in  a  body  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  in  a  brief 
address,  closing  with  the  following  fraternal  words, 
cordially  and  formally  welcomed  to  Richmond : 


"When  the  late  unhappy  strife  was  ended,  the 
first  act  of  reconstruction  was  passed  by  nature. 
Our  brother-blood  was  still  boiling  in  hostile  veins; 
the  clenched  hand  was  still  unrelii.xed,  and  Uie  pas- 
sions of  war  were  still  rife,  when  from  a  thousand 
skies  and  hill-sides,  and  athwart  a  thousand  plains 
came  the  generous  sun-light,  the  gentle  rain,  and 
the  tempering  winds,  filling  up  the  gaping  rifle-pits, 
battering  down  the  sharp  escarpements  ot  frowning 
forts,  blotting  out  with  waving  grain  the  fierce  scar 
of  shot  and  shell,  crowning  battlements  with  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  weaving  a  beautiful  carpet  of 
green  over  the  scenes  and  sites  of  war's  worst  de- 
vastations. May  it  be  your  happy  fortune  and 
high  privilege,  gentlemen,  you  who  Labor  with  na- 
ture in  so  many  pleasant  and  profitable  fields,  to 
lend  her  a  helping  hand  and  a  willing  heart  in  this, 
the  noblest  field  oTf  all." 

To  the  address  of  welcome  President  Wilder  made 
a  most  happy  response,  and  among  other  good 
words  said : 

"We  are  happy  to  be  here  in  the  capital  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  a  State  so  distinguished  for  the  pro- 
duction of  illustrious  men — of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  Harrison  and  Tyler  —  all 
of  whom  have  filled  the  highest  station  in  the  gift 
of  tlie  people ;  John  Marshall,  Patrick  Henry,  Hen- 
ry Clay,  names  that  will  ever  constitute  a  galaxy  of 
talent  to  fill  the  brightest  page  in  the  annals  of 
American  history.  We  come  from  different  and 
widely  distant  sections  of  our  country. 

I  came  from  the  cold  and  sterile  soil  of  New 
England,  where  we  have  not  the  luxuriant  soil  of 
the  West,  nor  the  warm,  genial  and  sunny  clime  of 
the  South ;  but,  sir,  we  have  hearts  as  warm  as 
yours ;  and  although  granite  and  ice  enter  largely 
into  our  exports,  they  are  no  evidence  of  the  hard- 
ness of  our  hearts,  or  the  coldness  of  our  affections. 
I  assure  you,  sir,  we  are  most  happy  to  be  here  and 
to  meet  our  Southern  brethren  on  Southern  soil." 

AN   EXCTJBSION. 

On  behalf  of  the  City  Council  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  of  Reception,  the  Mayor  invited  the  Society 
to  an  excursion  by  steamer  at  3  p.  m.,  down  the 
James  River,  to  take  a  look  at  Butler's  famous 
Dutch  Gap  and  other  objects  of  interest.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  a 
large  party  passed  down  the  river  about  fifteen 
miles,  went  through  the  gap,  and  returned  around 
the  island  made  by  the  cut  off.  The  cut,  or  canal, 
is  about  ten  rods  in  length  through  a  high  neck  or 
ridge  of  land  composed  of  clay  and  sand,  and  at 
the  time  of  snfflcient  width  and  depth  of  water  to 
admit  the  passage  of  light  draft  steamers.  The 
General  Government  has  now  in  hand  the  job  that 
Butler  failed  on.  Two  powerful  dredging  ma- 
chines are  at  work,  the  object  being  to  make  a 
channel  through  which  the  largest  class  vessels 
navigating  the  river  may  pass,  thereby  saving  some 
ten  miles  of  navigation  around  this  bow  of  the 
river. 

THE   SHOW   OF   FEUIT. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  very  fine  — unquestionably 
the  finest  ever  made  in  any  country.    Clusters  of 
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grapes  from  California  that  weighed  from  five  to 
seven  pounds  ;  Duchess  pears  from  the  orchards  of 
Old  Virginia  measuring  fifteen  and  a  half  inches  in 
circumference;  and  Vicar  of  Winkfields  six  to  sev- 
en inches  in  length,  with  peaches  from  Nebraska 
ten  and  a  half  inches  around,  were  a  few  of  the 
mammoth  fruits  on  exhibition.  Then  came  the 
large  collections,  a  few  only  of  which  we  have 
space  to  mention.  The  honored  President  of  the 
Society,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts,  had 
on  the  tables  232  varieties  of  the  pear ;  Ellwanger 
&  Barry  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  157  varieties ;  Cali- 
fornia 41  varieties ;  from  the  Potomac  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  District  of  Columbia,  54  varieties; 
from  the  Experimental  Gardens,  Washington,  by 
the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Saunders,  34  varieties; 
from  Maryland,  36  varieties,  with  many  other  col- 
lections from  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

Among  the  large  collections  of  apples,  we  have 
from  Kansas  250  varieties,  about  60  of  which  were 
from  the  orchard  of  the  Associate  Editor  of  the 
PoMOLOGiST  AND  Gardenek,  Dr.  J.  Staymau ; 
from  Southern  Illinois  200  varieties;  from  Central 
Iowa  118  varieties ;  from  Nebraska  134 ;  from  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  193 ;  from  Rockingham  County,  Va., 
110;  from  California  a  large  collection;  from  Min- 
nesota 60  varieties ;  from  Michigan  101  varieties ; 
with  smaller  collections  from  all  quarters. 

Of  grapes,  the  largest  collection  was  40  varieties 
of  hybrids  from  South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  Wiley,  and 
upon  which  he  presented  to  the  Society  an  elabo- 
rate and  interesting  report,  which  will  appear  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Society.  Smaller  collections 
were  also  presented  from  many  other  States, 

Michigan  made  a  splendid  show  of  peaches,  and 
of  Delaware  grapes.  Of  both  these  fruits  we  have 
never  before  seen  finer  specimens.  As  for 
quality  and  beauty,  we  believe  Michigan  can  beat 
the  world  on  peaches  and  Delaware  grapes. 

Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  this  great  national 
gathering  of  fruits. 

TIME   OP   NEXT   BIENNIAL   MEETING. 

President  Wilder  extended  an  invitation  to  meet 
him  in  Boston  in  1873,  and  there  celebrate  the 
Quarter  Centennial  year  of  the  history  of  the  Soci- 
ety, which  invitation  was  unanimously  accepted. 

CLOSED   WITH   A   BANQUET. 

A  very  pleasant  finale  to  this  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, was  in  U  banquet  given  by  the  Virginia  Po- 
mological  Society.  The  tables  were  sumptuously 
spread,  and  the  occasion  enlivened  with  music  and 
good  words. 

President  Allen,  of  the  Virginia  Pomological 
Society,  presided,  and  gave  as  the  first  sentiment : 

"Tht  American  Pomological  Society— Marshalled 
by  a  Wilder,  it  has  grown  into  a  vigorous  man- 


hood ;  may  its  future  years  be  as  glorious  as   its 
past  has  been  auspicious." 

President  Wilder,   in  his  usual   happy  vein  of 
thought,  responded  briefly  to  the  compliment.    He 
returned  thanks  for  the  cordial  reception  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Pomological  Society  had  met 
with,    and    rejoiced  to  be    engaged   in  the  same 
cause  which  had  been  so  earnestly  commended  by      i , 
Washington.        He    claimed    sympathy    with    his      ^ 
Southern   friends.     He  was  for  the  first  time  on 
Southern  soil,  and  having  experienced  the  hospi- 
tality of  this  people,  he  could  almost  wish  he  had 
been  born  on  Southern  soil.    He  bore  th>  names  of 
two  illustrious  Southerners,  Marshall  and  Pinck- 
ney,  the  latter  of  whom  originated  the  memorable      ■ 
expression,  "  Millions  for  defence ;  not  one  cent  for      ■ 
tribute."    He  would  always  hold  in  grateful  remem- 
brance this  visit  to  the  capital  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. 

That  eccentric,  generous,  whole-souled  Floridian, 
Col.  L.  A.  Hardee,  an  ex-offlccr  in  the  Confederate 
service,  but  who  has  "  beat  the  sword  into  the 
plowshare,  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook," 
made  some  pertinent  remards,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said : 

"I  love  the  sunny   South,   I  love   her  verdant      i 
plains,  I  love  her  silvery  lakes,  I  love  her  spark-      ■ 
ling  streams  and  her  noble  rivers.     I  love  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  as  she  courses  through  the  South,  but  I 
love  her  none  the  less  because  she  heads  far  away 
in  the  Northwest,  where  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian 
drink  of  her  waters.    I  love  the  little  grey  jacket, 
and  I  adore  those  old  horn  buttons ;  I  have  no  love 
for  the  blue  jacket,  nor  for  its  glittering  brass.    I 
have  seen  the  youths  of  the  North  and  the  youths 
of  the   South  lying  side  by  side    in  a  Southern 
grave.      I  have  looked   again,   and   the  blue  and       — 
the  grey  have  blended  into  dust,  so  I  could  no  long-      ■ 
er  tell  which  was  the  blue  or  wliich  was  the  grey.         V 

A  WORD   ABOUT   RICHMOND. 

Richmond  is  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated 
ground  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  James  riv- 
er, and  is  made  attractive  by  the  combination  of 
nature  and  art.  In  the  make  up  of  this  city  of 
trees,  gardens,  fruits  and  flowers,  "the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things  "  has  been  duly  regarded,  for  nature, 
wealth  and  taste  seem  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
in  all  directions.  Nor  did  we  pass  through  any 
town  or  city  on  the  trip  that  showed  more  life  and 
activity.  We  predict  for  Richmond  a  bright  and 
prosperous  future. 

In  the  Capitol  park  stands  the  most  imposing  and 
impressive  monumental  structure  in  the  land.  It  is 
built  of  granite,  the  base  octagon,  with  a  heavy 
shaft  rising  high  up  from  the  center  and  surmount- 
ed with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  Be- 
low, upon  each  angle  of  the  base,  stands  one  of 
Virginia's  distinguished  sons  —  Jefferson,  Marshall, 
Henry,  Lewis,  and  others.  All  the  figures  are  of 
bronze,  in  the  costume  of  their  time,  and  of  colos- 
sal size. 
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OFFICERS  ELECTED. 


iV««t(i«n<.— Hon.  Mnrsball  P. 
Wilder,  of  Mass. 

Treasurer.— Tho».  P.  James, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Secretary.— 'W.  R.  Elliott,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vice- Presidents.— C.  C.  Lang- 
don,  Ala. 

S.  J.  Matthews,  Ark, 

Warren  Foote,  Arizona. 

■J.  8.  Curtiss,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Meeker,  Colorado. 

F.  Thro\vl>ridge,  Con. 
Edward  Tatnall,  Sr.,  Del. 
W.  Saunders,  D.  C. 
Lucius  .1.  Hardee,  t  la. 
Wm.  Schely,  Ua. 
Arthur  Bryant,  Sr.  III. 

G.  D.  Nelson,  Ind. 
James  Smith,  Iowa. 
J.  A.  Stayman,  Kan. 
J.  S.  Downer,  Ky. 
Richard  H.  Day.  La. 
S.  L.  Gordale,  Me. 

W.  D.  Brackonridge,  Md. 
C.  M.  Hovey.  Mass. 
Samuel  Jackson,  Mich. 


D.  A.  Robertson.  Min. 
W.  B.  Wilkes,  Miss. 
C.  W.  Spaulding,  Miss. 
Nicholas  Wau^'li,  Mass. 
K.  W.  Furnas,  Neb. 
Charles  Downing.  N.  Y. 
Fred.  Smith,  N.  U. 
William  Parry,  N.  .T. 
Dr.  Ruytber,  New  Mex. 
Walter  L.  Steele,  N.  C. 
R.  G.  llaliburton,  N.  S. 
George  W.  ('anipbell,  O, 
Charles  Arnold,  Ont. 
Francis  Simeon,  Oregon. 
Robert  Beust,  Sr..  Pa. 
Hugh  .\llen,  (iuebec. 
Silas  Moore,  li.  I. 
A.  P.  Wvlie,  S,  C. 
Wm.  Heaver,  Tenn. 
N.  U.  Mills,  Texas. 
J.  E.  Johnson,  Utah. 
Richard  Bradley,  Ver. 
G.  F.  B.  Leighton,  Va. 
Dr.  Strother,  West  Va. 
J.  C.  Plumb,  Wis. 
Judge  Carter,  Wyoming. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 


J.  B.  Mitchell,  Pa. 
George  Shurtur,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  C.  Hyde,  Mass. 


R.  W.  Furnas.  Neb. 
P.  J.  Berekman,  Ga. 


STANDIHO   COMMITTEES. 

General  Fruit  Committee. 


p.  Barry,  chairman,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 
R.  R.  Hundley,  Ala. 
Dr.  Richard  Thurston,  Ark. 
Dr.  John  Sirinlvel,  Cal. 
T.  S.  Gold,  Conn. 
Edward  Tatnall,  Del. 
John  Saul,  1>.  C. 
W.  S.  Littlefleld,  Fla. 
P.  J.  Berekman,  Ga. 
O.  B.  Galusha,  HI. 
Dr.  Allen  Funms,  Ind. 
Mark  Miller,  Iowa. 
W.  M.  Bowsley,  Kan. 
Z.  R.  Higgins,  Ky. 
8.  L.  Goodale,  Me. 
Robert  Manning,  Mass. 
A.  S.  Lendeman,  Mich. 


P.  A.  Jewell,  Minn. 
Wm.  Muir,  Miss. 
J.  H.  Masters.  Neb. 
George  W.  Ellwanger,  N. 
John  Clapp,  N.  H. 
A.  S.  Fuller,  N.  J. 
Joshua  Lindsley,  N.  C. 
Robert  W.  Starr,  N.  S. 
J.  A.  Warden,  O. 
D.  W.  Beadle,  Outario. 
J.  S-  Houghton,  Pa. 
J.  S  Childs,  R.  I. 
D.  H  Jacques,  S.  C. 
Fred.  H.  French,  Tenn. 
A.  S.  Lipscomb,  Texas. 
Bartlett  Bryant,  Vt. 
Franklin  Davis,  Va. 
O.  S.  Willey,  Wis. 


Committee  on  Foreign  Fruits. 


George  Ellwanger,  N.  Y. 
C.  M.  Hovey,  ifass. 
Parker  Earfe,  111. 
Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  O. 


Edwin  Hoyt,  Conn. 
J.  E.  Mitchell,  Pa. 
R.  R.  Henley,  Ala. 


SPECIAL   PRE.MIUMS. 

Reports  of  Committees  on  Awards.  The 
Committee  on  Special  Premiums  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  anil  grapes,  re- 
ported that  the  only  entry  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  premium  is  that  from  Nebraska,  and 
respectfully  recommend  the  premium  of  $100,  of- 
fered by  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Society. 

Committee — M.  Saunders,  M.  B.  Smith,  P.  J. 
Berekman. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  award  Col.  Furnas, 
one  of  the  delegates  t)n  behtilf  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Hoiticultural  Society,  donated  to  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society  the  premium  which  had 
qeen  awarded. 

For  the  best  collection  of  pears  $50  to  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The    Committee,  on   Special   Premiums  for  the 

largest  and  best  collection  of  apples  of  not  less  than 
fifty  varieties  and  not  less  than  four  specimens  of 
each  variety,  award  the  premium  of  f.'jO,  to  the 
collection  of  118  varieties  presented  from  Central 
Iowa. 

Committee — Charles  Downing,  J.  S.  Downer,  P. 
T.  Quinn. 

On  this  award,  Mark  Miller,  delegate  from  Iowa, 
remarked:  "Iowa  is  not  here  with  her  fruit  for 
dollars  and  cents.  She  is  here  to  .show  to  the  world 
that  she  has  the  capacity  to  raise  fruit — to  raise  as 
good  apples  and  many  other  fruits  as  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  world,"  and  concluded  by  donating 
in  the  name  of  the  Iowa  State  II(jrticultural  Society 
to  the  American  Pomological  Society,  the  award 
made. 

Committee  on  Gratuities. — The  committee  report- 
ed as  follows : 

1.  The  premium  of  $.5,  oftered  by  W.  S.  Butt,  of 
Norfolk,  is  awarded  to  Dr.  A.  P.  Wylie,  of  St)uth 
Carolina,  for  collection  of  hybrid  grapes. 

2.  The  premium  of  $.5,  offered  by  Randolph  & 
English,  Richmond,  is  awarded  to  R.  W.  Furnas,  of 
Nebraska,  for  his  collection  of  seedling  peaches. 

3.  The  premium  of  $30,  offered  by  the  Southern 
Fertilizing  Company,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  equally 
divided  and  awarded  to  the  California  collection  of 
fruits  and  to  Dollins  &  Bro.,  of  Albemarle  county, 
Va..  for  their  collection  of  apples. 

4.  The  premium  of  $20,  or  a  medal,  offered  by 
G.  F.  B.  Leighton,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  awitrded  to 
the  Kansas  collection  of  fruits. 

Committee — Jas.  D  Masters,  H.  B.  Ellwanger,  D. 
VV.  Herstine. 

All  special  premiums  for  which  no  entries  were 
found,  meeting  the  requiremeiils  of  iiremiums,  were 
donated  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Whitehead  offered  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

Wherea.s,  it  is  desirable  that  the  premiums  of  the 
Society  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  medals,  and 
whereas,  some  of  the  premiums  generously  contri- 
buted by  the  friends  of  the  Society,  have  not  been 
awarded,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  such  moneys 
and  such  other  sums  iis  may  be  acquired  by  dona- 
tion, fnr  tlie  purdose  of  procuring  a  die  for  a  med- 
al of  the  Society. 

It  was  also  moved  that  t!.e  likeness  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  be  jjlaced  upon  the  medal. 

President  Wilder  acknowledged  his  thanks  for  the 
compliment. 

native  fruits. 

The  Committee  on  Native  Fruits  respectfully  re- 
port that  the  following  new  varieties  on  exhibition 
have  been  examined  by  them : 
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By  J.  Ravenscraft  Jones,  Brunswick  county,  Va., 
Mason's  Stranger,  unripe,  examined  in  February  by 
one  member  of  the  committee,  who  thinks  highly 
of  it. 

Pilot — Unripe. 

Eight  unnamed  seedlings— Unripe. 

Dinwiddle— From  W.  W.  Dinwiddle,  Albemarle 
county,  Va. 

Brown's  Seedlings— F.  Davis  &  Co.,  Rockbridge 
county,  Va. 

Sharp— Chesterfield  county,  Va. ;  summer  apple; 
tender,  juicy,  good. 

A  Seedling— W.  N.  Dinwiddle,  Albemarle  coun- 
ty, Va. ;  lair-looking,  unripe. 

Seedlings — H.  B.  Jones,  Rockbridge  county;  some 
fair-looking,  but  all  unripe. 

Seedling — G.  N.  Purvis,  Nelson  county,  Va. ;  tair 
looking,  unripe. 

Via — By  Dollius  &  Brother,  Albemarle  county, 
Va. ;  good.    Also,  by  the  same,  fine. 

Yancy  Prize — Good  to  very  good. 

Matilde — Good  to  very  good. 

Ragland — Very  good. 

Baker — By  Parker  Earle,  Cobden,  111. 

Red  Sweet  Pippin — By  Parker  Earle,  Cobden, 
Illinois. 

Nebraska  Seedling,  No.  1 — Col.  Furnas. 

Nemaha — Brownsville  county;  "good." 

Nebraska  Seedling,  No.  2 — Col.  Furnas ;  scarcely 
good, 

Nebraskian — J.  H.  Masters,  Nebraska  City;  good. 

Garden  Beauty — By  P.  A.  Jewell,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  good. 

Forest  Queen — By  the  same ;  good. 

Kansas  Queen — Raised  by  Batkinson,  and  exhib- 
ited by  Dr.  Stayman,  Leavenworth;  very  hand- 
some ;  quality  good  ;  over-ripe ;  promising  well. 

Kansas  Belleflower — Dr.  Stayman ;  very  good. 

Kansas  Pippin — Dr.  Stayman. 

Whitescarver — J.  Saul,  from  Rappahannock  co., 
Virginia. 

PEABS. 

Twenty-four  seedlings  from  F.  &  L.  Clapp,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  of  promising  character  but  flavor  im- 
paired by  the  packing  material. 

PEACHES. 

Five  seedling  clings  from  G.  W.  Purvis,  Nelson 
county,  Va.     Not  ripe. 

A  large  qimntity  seedlings  from  Mr.  Linderman, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  but  no  number  or  names 
by  which  any  one  can  be  referred  to. 


Ln  eastern  market  gardener  claims  that  the 
time  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  garden  this  year  will 
pay  him  $30  a  day. 


\tsit%  antr  SUaniiijgs. 


Seedling  Stranrberrles. 

Some  of  our  cotemporaries  and  their  correspon- 
dents are  doing  some  big  talk  over  new  seedling 
strawberries.  We  are  enabled  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  that  direction  also.  Mrs.  F.  R.  West,  of 
this  city,  who  gives  her  personal  attention  to  one  of 
the  best  kept  fruit  gardens  in  the  State,  has 
two  or  three  seedling  strawberries  that  are  very 
promising.  We  are  not  one  of  those  who 
jump  at  conclusions  —  to  lay  hands  hastily  on  any 
new  fruit,  or  any  other  new  thing,  but  will  here 
say,  that  we  were  never  more  favorably  impres.sed 
with  a  new  fruit  than  with  two  of  Mrs.  West's  new 
seedling  strawberries.  They  are  from  a  collection 
of  fifteen  plants,  raised  from  the  seed  of  a  single 
berry  four  years  ago. 


The  accompanying  engraving  fairly  represents 
the  best  one  of  these  two  berries,  except  it  should 
be  a  little  broader  at  the  apex.  The  berries  are 
flattened,  very  much  like  Triumphe  de  Gand.  Sur- 
face smooth,  glossy,  rich,  deep  red ;  flesh  white,  of 
very  fine  texture  and  flavor ;  plant  perfectly  hardy 
with  no  winter  protection  ;  a  rampant  grower ;  fo- 
liage large  and  luxuriant ;  fruit  stems  very  long  and 
stout  —  ripening  their  fruit  high  up  from  the 
ground,  clean  and  nice ;  season  same  as  Wilson. 

The  other  berry  is  rather  larger,  but  not  so  well 
flavored,  of  a  pale  red  (much  like  Dowuer's  Prolific 
in  color  and  shape).  We  think,  however,  for  mar- 
ket, it  will  prove  more  valuable  than  the  other, 
from  the  fact  of  its  coming  in  after  other  sorts  are 
out  of  season.  This  last  season  it  afforded  good 
picking  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  Wilson  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  We  look  with  much  interest 
for  Mrs.  West's  experience  with  these  berries  an. 
other  season. 
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Tbe  GoflT,   Kentucky  and  TTarHeld. 

While  among  the  apples  we  would  acknowledge 
from  Suel  Foster,  of  Muscatine,  specimens  of 
the  Warjield,  Ooff,  Kentucky  and  Montreal  Beauty. 
These  were  received  as  we  were  making  up  the  col- 
lection to  take  to  Richmond,  and  we  put  in  the  req- 
uisite number  to  make  one  plate  of  Warfields.  We 
venture  to  say  that  every  one  who  came  in  sight  of 
the  table  noticed  the  Warfield. 

But  the  Goff.  Oh !  What  an  intolerable  sour 
thing.  Why  !  the  very  recollection  of  it  puts  our 
teeth  on  edge.  "  Perfectly  awful !"  Pray  don't  af- 
flict us  with  any  more  "  Gotfs." 

But  the  Kentucky.  That's  all  right.  We  have  just 
cut  it  to-day,  (September  30lh)  and  find  it  better 
than  good.  Will  say  in  short,  that  we  know  of  no 
apple  in  season  at  this  time  better,  if  so  good.  We 
have  made  a  drawing  of  it  for  publication.  Will 
friend  Foster  tell  us  what  he  knows  about  the  tree, 
fruit,  &c.?  Send  us  all  you  please  of  the  Kentuckys 
and  Warfields. 

The  Montreal  Beauty,  a  crab,  is  very  handsome, 
and  the  first  we  have  ever  seen. 


Fruit  in  Boston  Market. — The  Commercial 
Bulletin  of  a  late  date  says :  "Only  a  few  week  ago 
apples  were  one  of  the  most  expensive  luxuries  in 
the  fruit  line  in  this  market,  and  a  really  good  arti- 
cle of  eating  readily  commanded  $8@10  a  l)bl.  But, 
PRESTO,  CUANGE  !  and  they  are  now  a  drug  selling 
at  very  low  prices.  Receipts  have  been  large  from 
Mich,  Mo.  and  Ohio,  and  a  nice  barrel  of  apples  can 
now  be  bought  for  $2@3  a  bbl.  The  apple  crop  in 
New  England  will  not  amount  to  much  this  year, 
but  the  supply  from  other  sections  will  be  about  up 
to  the  average  of  other  years. 


Keeping  Grapes.— The  Grass  Valley  (Cal.) 
Union  says :  "  This  question  has  often  been  asked, 
and  has  been  answered  both  affirmatively  and  neg- 
atively by  those  who  have  experimented  in  that 
way.  Yesterday  Mr.  Charles  Barker,  of  this  place, 
exhibited  a  sample  of  grapes  which  he  has  kept 
through  the  winter  in  all  their  freshness  of  taste 
and  plumpness  of  size  by  a  very  simple  process. 
Mr.  Barker  packed  up  a  barrel  of  Catawba  grapes 
in  sawdust  last  fall,  and  yesterday  the  barrel  of 
grapes  was  opened,  and  the  fruit  was  splendid,  as 
we  have  stated. 


Big  Apple  Tree.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Pomoligical  Society,  a  "yellow  June  ap- 
ple tree  was  reported  from  Palmetto,  Ga.,  in  the  or- 
chard of  Mr.  Simms,  of  that  place,  the  branches 
of  which  covered  a  space  of  150  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence near  the  ground.  The  tree  yielded  enor- 
mously." 


Snake  Bites. — Well,  what  has  snake  bites  to  do 
with  pomology.  Not  much  to  be  sure,  but  the  fol- 
lowing prescription  is  so  simple,  its  effects  so  well 
authenticated,  that  we  cannot  forego  the  temptation 
of  passing  it  along  from  the  Knoxville  Democrat. 
The  editor  is  cognizant  of  cases  cured,  and  declares 
it  a  perfect  remedy  in  all  cases  if  applied  in  reason- 
able season : 

One  tablespoonful  each  of  salt  and  gunpowder, 
mix  with  the  yellow  of  an  egg  into  a  plaster  and 
apply — keep  renewing  as  it  falls  oflf  which  it  will 
do  as  long  as  poison  remains. 


A  new  Way  to  Dry  Peaches. — A  New  Jersey 
fruit  grower  gives  the  following  method  for  skin- 
ning and  drying  peaches :  "  Never  pare  peaches  to 
dry.  Let  them  get  mellow  enough  to  be  in  good 
eating  condition ;  put  them  in  boiling  water  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  the  skin  will  come  off  like  a 
charm.  Let  them  be  in  the  water  long  enough  and 
no  longer.  The  gain  is  at  least  six  fold — saving 
time  in  removing  the  skin ;  great  saving  of  the 
peach  ;  part  of  the  peach  is  saved,  the  best  part ; 
less  time  to  stone  the  peaches ;  less  time  to  dry  them 
and  better  when  dried. 


Extremes  in  the  Fbuit  Market.— The  Horti- 
culturist says  :  "  On  June  27th,  there  were  found  in 
New  York,  strawberries,  lilack  and  red  raspberries, 
blackberries,  whortleberries,  cherries,  currants, 
peaches,  and  ripe  apple.%  all  for  sale  side  by  side  on 
the  same  market  stand.  When  it  is  known  that  ap- 
ples are  four  months  later  than  strawberries,  it  is 
something  of  a  curiosity  to  see  the  extremes  thus 
meet  at  this  early  date  of  the  season.  The  straw- 
berries came  from  Connecticut  and  the  apples  from 
South  Carolina,  while  the  other  fruits  were  gath- 
ered from  all  quarters  between. 


How  to  Keep  Cider  Sweet.  There  are  many 
methods  recommended  for  keeping  cider  sweet,  but 
we  have  never  seen  anything  so  simple  as  that  rec- 
ommended by  a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Farm.  The  cider  after  it  comes  from  the  press  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  pomace  settles.  It  is 
then  put  into  a  clean  vessel  over  a  fire  and  brought 
to  a  boil — in  the  mean  time  skimming  off  the  scum 
as  it  ri.ses.  It  is  then  put  into  small  kegs  or  bottles 
and  tightly  corked  and  sealed.  By  this  process  the 
writer  has  excellent  sweet  eider,  not  merely  for  the 
winter,  but  for  years. 


Prolific  Cherry.— R.  Hazlett,  of  Hillside,  Mich., 
has  in  his  garden  a  cherry  tree  of  the  Yellow  Span- 
ish variety,  which  yielded  during  the  past  season 
235  quarts  of  cherries.  Being  very  early  and  large, 
they  sold  for  twenty  cents  per  quart,  making  a  re- 
turn of  $45  for  a  single  tree. 
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Fruit  Notes  from  Benton  County.— I  have 
had  a  fine  crop  of  lona,  Concord  and  CUinton 
grapes.  Concord  vines  planted  tvpo  years  ago  last 
spring  with  nearly  two  hundred  clusters. 

My  Israellas,  (which  I  think  are  as  good  as  Black 
Hamburg),  Eumelans,  Ives  and  Delawares,  were  all 
killed  in  the  winter  of  1870.  The  blight  on  apple 
trees  is  very  severe  ;  my  Tallmau  sweets  were  first 
affected,  and  I  think  sweet  apple  trees  are  aflfected 
worse  than  sour. 

I  think  your  correspondent  B.  C.  from  Adel,  is 
mistaken  in  regaid  to  the  cause  of  the  blight,  for  all 
my  crabs  were  affected  except  Soulard.  I  had  some 
Summer  Queens  grafted  two  years  ago  into  some 
Siberian  stocks,  and  they  are  killed  below  the  graft. 
There  is  a  mystery  about  this  blight.  Is  it  caused 
by  some  mrnd/it  biting  or  stinging  the  ends  of  the 
twigs  and  poisoning  the  sap  ? 

I  tried  your  mode  of  grafting  the  grape  n  com- 
mended in  the  Pomologist.  I  cleft  grafted  some 
lonas  into  some  wild  stocks  last  spring,  and  they 
grew  about  eight  feet  in  four  weeks.  I  then  pinched 
off  the  ends  of  the  vines. 

Vinton,  Benton  Co.,  Iowa.  S.  D.  Redpield, 


The  Pewaukee.— We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Geo.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  specimens  of  his 
seedling — the  Pewaukee  Ap- 
ple, illustrated  and  described 
on  another  page.  Also  six 
varieties  of  Siberian  crabs, 
one  of  which  (here  illustrat- 
ed) is  a  novelty.  Fruit  ob" 
long  ;  cavity  slight  ;  basin 
none ;  stem  very  long  and 
slender  ;  calyx  sepals  four  in 
number,  set  regular  and  near- 
ly a  half  inch  in  length. 
Skin  rich  yellow  willi  blush. 
Mr.  Peffer  writes  that  he  has 
this  season  fruited  some  6.'5 
varieties  of  seedling  Sibe- 
rian Crabs.  The  Pewau- 
kee is  a  very  heavy  apple,  is 
beautifully  colored  up  and  would  be  a  very  hand- 
some apple,  but  for  its  tapering  base,  shallow,  nar- 
row cavity  and  insignificant  stem.  But  all  these 
are  of  minor  importance.  Altogether  it  is  a  fine 
looking  apple. 

Marengo  Siberian  Crabs.  —  Herendeen  & 
Jones,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  send  us  specimens  of  the 
Marengo  Siberian  apples — representing  the  whole 
group  under  this  name.  Some  of  them  are  in  sea- 
son and  some  are  not.  Those  in  season,  we  find  on 
trial  very  pleasant — in  fact  very  good.  Flesh  very 
tender,  juicy  and  rich.  In  appearance  the  fruit  is 
very  handsome. 


Appplbs  from  Mr.  L.  D.  Hewitt. — Mr.  L.  D. 
Hewitt  of  Redfleld,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  a 
box  of  apples  made  up  o"  White  Winter  Pearmain, 
Swaar,  Dyer,  Kirkbridge  White,  Lowell,  Coles' 
Quince,  Early  Pennock  and  Strawberry.  They 
were  received  previous  to  going  to  the  Pomologi- 
meeting  at  Richmond,  and  from  which  some  selec- 
tions were  made  ^for  [the  collection  taken.  Some 
of  the  finest  apples  shown  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  our  State  Horticultural  Society  have  come  from 
Mr.  H.'s  orchard.  His  show  of  Swaar  and  White 
Winter  Pairmain  has  been  extra  fine. 


The  California  Ant-Eating  Woodpecker. — A 
curious  observer  states  that  the  California  ant-eat- 
ing woodpecker,  in  storing  its  provisions  for  winter 
use,  digs  a  small  round  hole  in  the  bark  of  the  pine 
or  oak,  and  into  these  inserts  an  acorn  so  tightly 
wedged  in  as  to  be  with  difficulty  extracted.  The 
bark  of  the  pine  tree,  when  thus  filled  presents  at  a 
short  distance  the  appearance  of  being  studded  with 
brass  headed  nails.  Stowed  away  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  this  manner,  the  acorns  not  only  supply  the 
wants  of  the  woodpecker,  but  the  squirrels,  mice 
and  jays  avail  themselves  likewise  of  the  fruits  of 
provident  labor. 


Beatrice  peach. — The  American  Agriculturist 
has  received  from  Mr.  S.  G.  Bilgen,  Littleton,  Hali- 
fax county,  N.  C,  specimens  of  the  Beatiice  peach, 
a  seedling  raised  by  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth  England.  Like  all  earlj'  peaches,  it  is  small, 
but  of  high  color,  very  fragrant,  and  of  good  qual- 
ity for  a  very  early  variety.  Mr.  Bilgin  finds  it  at 
least  twenty  days  earlier  than  Hale's  Early,  and 
possessed  of  superior  shipping  qualities. 


PoHA  Berries  from  the  tropics. — E.  I.  Hooper 
in  a  communication  to  the  Gidifornin.  Horticulturist, 
metions  the  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  in 
San  Francisco  of  some  poha  berries,  "  esteemed  (me 
of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  tropics,  resembling 
the  ground  cherry,  but  as  superior  to  it  as  the  ap- 
ple to  thecrab.  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  fruit  for 
richness  and  delicacy  of  flavor  for  pies,  jellies,  jams, 
preserves,  etc. 


Wine  from  "  No.  13." — Prof.  James  Mathews,  of 
the  State  Agricultural  college,  has  our  thanks  for 
a  bottle  of  wine  made  from  his  "  No.  13"  grape. 
It  was  received  some  months  ago  and  should  have 
been  acknowledged  ere  this.  We  do  not  profess  to 
know  much  about  wine,  but  so  far  as  our  judgment 
goes  this  "  No.  13  "  is  good  enough. 


Too  Much  Peach. — The  Ottawa  (Kansas)  Herald 
says  the  only  complaint  they  have  to  make  of  the 
peach  crop  is  that  peaches  are  so  abundant  they  fail 
to  receive  old-time  prices.     ■ 
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Apples  from  Dr.  James  Weed. — Friend  Weed 
of  Mu.scatiiie,  has  our  tlianUs  for  a  a  1)ox  of  the 
Porter.  They  were  large  and  fine.  The  Porter  is 
a  special  favorite  of  the  Dr.'s,  and  he  grows  it  to 
great  perfection.  Mr.  James  Smith  after  many 
years'  experience  'las  come  to  regard  tlie  Porter 
with  great  favor.  The  Porter  should  be  more 
generally'  grown  and  better  known  than  it  has 
been. 


Roots  .\nd  IIehhs.  In  Boston  arc  three  whole- 
sale dealers  in  roots  and  herbs,  exclusively,  who  do 
a  business  of  over  f'200,()0().  These  roots  come 
mostly  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  where 
tliey  are  gathered  by  the  poor  whites  and  freedmen 
from  the  mountains,  and  traded  to  the  stores  in  the 
villages,  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  are  then 
sent  forward  by  these  "middle  men"  to  the  great 
markets  of  the  country,  and  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton about  IS.")  tons  of  the  diti'erent  varieties  are  an- 
nually received. 


Virginia  Pears. — Of  the  last  annual  fair  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  held  a  few 
days  since,  a  Boston  paper  says :  "  The  pear  show 
was  good.  The  most  notable  were  6  Duchesse 
D'Angoulenie,  grown  by  G.  F.  B.  Leighton,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  weighing  severally  205^  ozs.,  24,  23J^, 
25^,  22^,  22J!^,  and  233^  ozs. ;  aggregate  140  ozs.  or 
8^  lbs." 


Colusa  Melons.— The  Marysville  Appeal  says 
that  six  watermelons  grown  in  Colusa  county  were 
recently  weighed  and  aggregated  as  follows  : — 54, 
57,  57, 58,  GO,  fil.  The  Appml  thinks  Colusa  is  enti- 
tled to  the  banner. 


Prunino  in  September. — The  London  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle  .states  that  vines  in  vineries, 
pruned  in  September  while  the  leaves  are  on,  will 
have  the  succeeding  crop  ripen  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  earlier  than  other  vines  pruned  in  November, 
all  other  circumstances  being  equal. 

Basiness  Cards. 


OR>fAMENTAL    STOCK.       Robert  Scott,  La  Porte.   Intl.. 

Propagiitor  of  and  dealer    in    Fruit,  Oruamental    and 

Floral  Nurs^ery  Slock. 
No.  r..  tf. 
HI, .MU  BROS..  General  Nursery  Business.     Lees  Summit. 

Jack.-.oii  County.  Missouri. 
lU'DD,  .T.  L.,  (ieu'Tal  Nursery;  Evergreens  from  seedaspeci- 

:ilty.     Sliellsbnr!,'.  Iowa. 
HUYANT.  A..  Ju..   Nursery;  specialty,  young    Evergreens, 

Forest  Trees.  Grapes,  &c.    Princeton,  111. 
HOYNTON.  .1.  S..  General  Nursery;  specialties.  Evergreens 

and  Apples ;  Send  for  prices.  Stryker,  Williams  Co..  O. 
BLAIR  BROS..  Lees  Summit  Nurseries.  Lees  Summit,  Mo. 
BRANSON,  ABNER.  General  Nursery  stock,  West  Branch, 

(-edar  county.  Iowa. 
<^'ALUWELL.  W.  B.  Pans.  Illinois,  Nurseryman  and  Sweet 

Potato  Culturisi.. 
CURTIS,  D.  S..  Edjjar  Nursery;  (Jeneral   Nursery  Stni'k  and 

Hedee  Plants,  Paris.  III. 


CAMPBELL,  GEORGE  W.,  Grape  Vinos,  Small  Fruits,  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Delaware,  Ohio. 

CONDIT.  W.  C,  Howard  Springs,  Tenn.  Specialties:  Italian 
Bees,  improved  hives,  Eumelean  Grapes,  and  Wild 
Goose  Plums.     The  "Nan  Young  Peach     a  specialty. 

DAFtT,  E.  H.  S.,  Nurseryman.  Hardy  varieties  a  spec:ally. 
Owatonna,  Min. 

DOWNER,  J.  S.  &  SONS.  General  Nursery  Business,  Fair- 
view.  Ky. 

DOWNING,  CHARLES,  General  Nursery  Business,  Newburg, 
N.  Y. 

DOWNER,  J.  S.  &  SONS,  Forest  Nursery,  Fairview,  Todd 
County.  Kentucky. 

DEAN,  J.  A.,  General  Nursery;  Blue  Earth  City,  Faribault 
county,  Minn. 

EASLEY",  B  L..  Peru  Nurseries;  Forest  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  (irape  Vines.  Peru.  Nebraska. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

I^ELCH,  B.  F.,  Artie  Nursery,  Hardy  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Bulbs,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs,  10  miles  east  of 
Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

FOSTER,  SUEL,  (Jeneral  Nursery,  Evergreens  and  European 
Larch;  no  humbug.    Muscatine,  Iowa. 

GOULD,  INGRAIIAM,  General  Nursery;  72  acres;  Cata- 
logues free ;  Beaver  Dam.  Wis. 

"GRIMES'  GOLDEN,"  the  Great  American  Apple.  Send 
for  circulars.     S.  B.  Marshall,  Box  2178,  lUeveland,  O. 

GRAVES,  SKLOVER,  WILLARD  &  CO.,  General  Nursery 
tlusiiii'ss.  (Jeneva,  N.  Y. 

HAGGARD  BROTHERS,  General  Nursery  business.  Model 
Nursery.  Bloomington,  III. 

HANSON,  II,  Nurseryman  and  Fruit-tirower,  East  Portland, 
Oregon. 

HOOPES,  BROS.  &  THOMAS,  (Jeneral  N ursery— Roses  and 
Evergreens  apecialities,  Westchester,  Pa. 

HOWARD  &  MOON,  Dakota  Nursery,  Yankton,  D.  T. 

HUBBARD,  T.  S.  &  CO.,  Propagators  and  Dealers  in  Grape 
Vines,  (Jrape  Wood,  Small   Fruits,  &c.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

HUBBARD  &  DAVIS,  Nurserymen  and  Florists;  Flowers, 
Verbenas  &c., a  specialty.  No.  ;jy  Cass  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HESSER,  W.  .J.,  General  assortment  of  rare  and  new  Green- 
house, Hothouse  and  Bedding  plants;  Plattsmouth.Neb. 

JACKSON,  D.  F.,  Nurseryman,  Mitchell,  Iowa;  specialty. 
Crab  Apples  and  Small  Fruits. 

KNOWLTON,  J.  S..  Rock  River  Nurseries;  General  Assort- 
ment, Byron,  Ogle  county.  111. 

KELLOGG,  GEORGE  J.,  Belle  Cottage  Nurseries,  Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

MARSHALL,  S.  B.,  (jieneral  Nursery;  specialty,  Grimes' 
(Jolden  Ai)ple.    ('levcland,  Ohio. 

MATHEWS,  .lAMES  &  SON.  General  Nursery;  choice  Grape 
Vines  and  Evergreens;  Kuoxville,  Iowa. 

MANSON,  J.  E.,  Tennessee  Nursery;  true  Wild  (Joose  Plum 
a  speciality.  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

MARTIN,  LEWIS,  Anoka  Nursery;  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  a 
speciality.  Anoka,  Minn, 

MOON,  MAIILON,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Plants,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

MORGAN,  E.  D.,  General  Nursery  business,  Pella,  Iowa. 

MOY^ER.  R.  M.,  Nursery  and  Fruit  Grower;  7  miles  north  of 
Fairfield,  Jefi'erson  county,  Iowa. 

PITTS.  T.  J.,  Nurseryman.  Evergreens,  Ornamentals,  etc. 
Nashua.  Iowa. 

PRATT.  DeWITT  &  CO.,  Gen.  Nursery  Stock,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

RAY'MOND,  H.  C.  Nurseryman;  Council  Blufl's,  Iowa. 

ROBBINS  &  CONGDON.  Onarga  Nursei^  and  Experiment,al 
(Jarden,  General  assortment  of  Fi-uits,  Flowers,  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs,  Onarga,  Iroquois  Co..  111. 

SEARS,  HENRY  &  CO.,  General  Nursery  Stock,  Geneva, 
New  York. 

SKINNER,  E.  H..  General  Nursery  Stock,  Rockford,  111. 

STEWART,  A.,  Nurseryman;  specialty,  Minnesota  Seedling 
Apples.     Richfield,  Hennepin  Co.,  Minn. 

STICKNEY  &  BAUMBACH  otier  a  very  full  assortment  of 
Small  Fruits.  Waupun.  Wis. 

SCOTT,  D.  WILMOT,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Galena, 
Illinois. 

SCOTT,  ROBERT,  Fruit,  Oruamental  and  Floral  Nursery 
Stock. 

TROWBRIDGE,  F.,  Dealer  in  Fruit  Trees  &c.,  manufac- 
turer of  Grafting  Wax  and  Oil  Paper;  Cranberry  |)lauts 
rooted  by  mail  a  speciality,  Milford.  C;onn. 

VAN  OVEN,  E.,  General  Nursery,  Naperville,  111. 

VESTAL,    JOSEPH   W..  Florist,  Bedding  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  (fee.  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

WALMSLEY',  C.  C.  Polo  Nursery,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Polo.  Ogle  Co.,  III. 

WOODAKD,  L.  <Ss  CO..  General  Nursery,  Apple  and  Pear 
Seedlings,  Root  Grafts.  &c.,  Marengo,  III. 

WEIR,  D.  B.,  Nursery  and  Fruit  Growing,  Lacon,  111. 

WEED,  JAMES,  Fruit,  Nursery,  and  Sweet  Potatoes,  Mus 
catine,  Iowa. 

WALC'llEK,  S.  M., Grower  ofGai'den  Seeds  a  specialty,  PaoU 
Kansas. 
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150,000 1  APPLE  TREES.  1 150,000 

From  one  to  four  years  old,  of  leading  varieties,  well  grown 
thrifty,  largely  Grimes'  Golden.  Also,  Apple  seedlings,  all 
at  very  low  prices. 

ZPieiGE   LIST    SEO^T    IF-iaSE. 
G.  B.  BRACKETT,  Denmark,  Iowa. 
Aug.  14, 1871.— 9-2m 


^"NURSERYMEN  want  if.    FARMERS  want  it.    Ev- 
ery TREE  PLANTER  wants  it. 


WmitBBi  Tfb@b 


fj 


FOR 


By  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sr., 
Prmdent  lUinms  State  Horticultural  Society. 


This  new  work,  especially  written  to  meet  the  Forest  Tree 
necessities  of  our  Country,  is  now  ready.  Finely  Illus- 
trated, -wttli  12  lull  page  engravings.  Price  $1.50. 
Sent  hy  Mail  on  receipt  of  Price.  Send  for  Price  List  ol  For- 
est Trees,  Seeds,  Evergreens,  &c.    Address— 

A.  BRYANT,  Jr., 


Princeton,  111. 


No.  9—2  mo. 


PLUMB'S  CIDER,  and  other  Iron  Clad  Apple  Trees,  one 
to  three  years,  and  Cions.  Siberians,  20  improved  varie- 
ties fall  and  winter. 

30  M.  Hedge  Plants  of  Honey  Locust. 

20  M.  Eu.  Mt.  Ash,  6  to  12  inches. 

100  M.  Ash  Leaved  Maple,  6  to  12  Inches. 

100  M.  Apple  Stocks;  Apple  Seed.    Root  Grafts. 

General  assortment  of  Stock  for  the  Northwest.  Dealers 
supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Especial  inducements  to  planters 
to  order  direct.      Send  for  Trade  and  Descriptive  Retail  List. 

No.  9—2  mo.  J.  C.  PLUMB,  Milton,  Wis. 


Berkshire  Hogs. 

I  ara  now  giving  attention  to  breeding  Berkfihire3,  My 
stock  of  this  breed  of  Hogs  is  of  the  best.  I  have  pigs  for 
sale  of  any  age  desired,  either  single  or  in  pairs.  Call  at  my 
Farm 

3  1-2  Miles  N.  £.  of  the  City, 
And  see  my  Stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

S.  F.  Dicks, 

No.  9—3  mo. 


100,000 

Choice  2  year  old  Grape  Vines. 


Mostly  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  Ives'  Seedling,  the 
three  standard  grapes.  Price  very  low.  Correspondence  so- 
licited.   (.Long  credit  will  be  given  if  secure.) 

MOSES  J.  STEARNS, 

Cobden,  Illinois. 


We  offer  a  VERY  LARGE  stock  of  the  above  AT  LOW 
RATES;    alf'O  a  complete  assortment  of 

FMIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

SJarvilss,  Vines,  c&c. 


The  following  CATALOGUES  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion, viz— 

No.  1.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.    Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  &c. 

No.  3.    Wholesale  List  for  Nurserymen  and  Deal- 
ers. 

Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Thomas, 

CHEERY  HILL  NUESERIES, 

"West  Chester,  Pa. 

No.  9—2  mo. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental, 

FOR    AUa'TJlMN    OF    1S71. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and   Dealers  to  our 
Large  and  Complete  Stock  of 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES. 

GRAPE  VINES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

NEW  AND  RARE  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

BULBOUS  FROWER  ROOTS. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  Stamps,  as  follows: 

No  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No.  3— 
Green-house,  10c.  No.  4— Wholesale,  free.  No.  5— Bulbs, 
FREE.    Address, 

ELLWANGEE  &  BARRY, 

Established  1840.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

No.  9—3  mo. 


GRAPE  VINES ! 

Eumelan,  Martha,  Walter,  lona.  Concord,  Clinton,  Crev- 
ling,  Rogers'  Hybrid,    Ives,  Hartford,  Delaware,  &c.,  &c. 
Also  cuttings  of  the  above  va.iieties.  Large  Stock ;   quality 
unexcelled.     Ti-ue  to  name,  and  clieap.    By  mail,  if  desu-ed. 
Special  inducements  to  agents  and  the  trade. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  &  Co., 

No.  9—3  mo.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
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FMIMMBMWIMiMM 

NURSERY  SPRUIT  FARM! 

700,000  No  1  Applu  Seedlings,  at  $3  per  1,000 
60,000  Two  year  Selected  Apple  Trees,  at  $00  per  Thousand. 

40,000  Three  Tear  Apple  Trees, 

At  $80  per  1,000. 

5,000    GRIMES'    GOLDEN    APPLE    TREES, 
Good  Two  year,  $10  per  100. 

000    HYSIL.OI'    CRA-B    TRIBES, 

Good  Two  year,  $10  per  Hundred, 

Small   Frait   Plants  a   Specialty. 

Send  for  Price  List.    Agents  Wanted. 

"Wzxi..  O.  Th.0333.pson, 

Blairstown,  Benton  Go,,  Iowa. 
No.  10—1  mo. 


Sweet  Chestnut  Trees! 

One-half  million,  he>^ide8  a  Large  General  Nursery  Stock. 
A  sisteen-psiffe  circular  free.  Also,  a  trade-list  for  nursery- 
men and  dealers.     Address 

STORRS,  HARRISON  &  Co., 

FaineBville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 
No.  10-2  mo. 


Ji 


GREAT  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS!!! 

Do  you  want  an  agency,  local  or  traveling,  with  an  op- 
portunity to  make  $5  to  $20  a  day  eellingour  new  7 
jjtrand  Whife  Wire  Clothes  Linef  They  last  forever! 
Sample  freu,  so  there  U  no  risk.  Address  ac  once^ 
Hudson  River  Wire  Works,  Cor.  Water  Street  &  Maid- 

n  Lane,  N.  Y„  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


APPLE  TREES  AND  GRAFTS! 

GRIMES"  GOLDEN  APPLE.     A  fin«  lot  of  2  and  3  year 
old  treeb  for  sale.    Also,  other  leading  varieties.    Specimens 
of  Grimcri'  apple  sent  to  purchacers  if  desired.     Grafts  put 
up  in  good  order  if  ordered  early. 
Address 

ISAAC  KWSET, 
No.  10—2  mo.  West  Braneli,  Cedar  Co.,  lows. 


Mnntml 


Eist  of  §ttti^ltts  gtoch, 


SUITABLE  rOR 


I 


Florists  &  Dealers 

Embracing  all  the  leading  clantjes.  and  over 
1,000  varieties  of  leading  Bedding.  Green- 
house, Hothouse,  and  hardy  Herbaceoup 
Plant!^,  hardy  Bulbs  and  new  plants  of  1871, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all 
who  apply.  Will  be  forwarded  to  our  reg- 
ular patrons  without  further  notice. 

Address 

Joseph  W.  Vestal, 

No.  10— 3  mo.  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 


Jill  th.e  ITe"^^  Crapes ! 

Martha,  Eumelan, 

ARNOLD'S  N£\(r  HYBRIDS, 

Othello.  Cornucopia,  Bryant.  Autuchon  and  Canada;  Walter, 
Una.  Cottage,  Black  Hawk,  Salem,  Hine,  Telegraph.  Lorain, 
Weehawken,  &c  ,  &c.  Also,  a  yplendid  stock  of  Delawares, 
Concords.  Hartfords,  Ives,  all  Rogers'  Hybrids.  Allen's  Hyb- 
rids, Norton's  Virginia,  Rebecca,  Diana,  and  all  other  valua- 
ble kinds.  Also,  Blackberries,  Raspberries.  Currants.  Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries,  &c.  Also,  a  fine  stock  of  Greenhouse 
and  Beddiujr  Plants,  Roses,  Verbenas.  Geraniums,  Shrubs, 
Flowers  and  Foliage  Plants  in  great  variety. 

Special  attention  is  ^iven  to  the  New  White  Grape,  MAR- 
THA, the  most  reliaole  and  valuable  White  Grape  ever 
offered  to  the  public. 

Send  two  3-cent  stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price 
List,  to  GEORGE    W.    CAMPBELL. 

No  10— tf.  Dblawabb.  Ohio. 


:fi^tjit_ti^:b:bs  ! 

75,000  Apple  Trees, 

3    &    4    "L'eai's    Old. 

50,000  Apple  Trees  I  year  M—1  to  3  feet  high. 

10,000   Early   Eiohmond   Oherry! 

2,000  Best  Varieties  Plum! 
MSB®  P&^Jt  Tt@@^,j  Byemmt 

A.t    "Very    IjO'wr    Rates. 

JAMES  ^IVEED, 

No.  10—2  mo.  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


Miner  Plum  Trees  and  Scions! 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES. 

A  Fine  Lot  of  2.  3  and  4  year  old  Apple  Trees.    Apple  Scions 
of  the  Best  Varietio^. 

EVERGREENS, 

Tree  Seedlings,  Hardy  Shrubs, 

Bulbous  Roots,   &c.. 

—  AT  THE  — 

Ew^Fgrmm    Mill  Mmwmwju 

A.  GIDEINCrS,  Proprietor. 

No.  9— «m. 
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200,000. 

TRAKSFLAMED  EVERGREENS, 

Two  and  three  years  from  Forest.      Consisting  of  White  Pine.  Balsam  Fir,   American 

Spruce,  Arborvitie  Hemlock.      Also  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pine,   Norway 

Spruce,  &c.,  from  Seed. 

lSz:^EAKLY  RICHMOND 

Cherry  Trees  for  Sale  in  Large  Quantities,  and  Cheap,  on  the 

FOREST  EVERGREENS ! 

Puniislu'd  in  their  Season.      Spring  of  1873.      HaniUod  by  men  of  experience  and  warranted  to 
give  sati.sfaction, 

»®"Se'iicl  t'oi*  Cii*<?iilai*.°®< 

S.  Zi.  ZSZTZI, 

Palatine,  Cook  Co.,  111. 

MIRSERVMEN  m  FRUIT  BRflWERS,  ilTTEXTION ! 

4-    ^     • 

Concord,  Ives*  Seedling,  Hartford  Prolific,  Perkins, 
Delaware,  Rogers*  Hybrids, 

And  otiicr  popular  varieties  of  GRAPE  VIXES,  1,  2  and  3  Years  Old,  for  sale  singly, 

or  by  the  thousand. 


Or\  AHA    nTT"D"DAATT'    "DTTOTTTC!      Mostly  of  the  following  kinds:    White  Grape,  Versailles,  Cherry,  Im- 
OUjUUU    U  U  JXlViiiiN  1     iJ  U  ioHlJiO)  perlal  White,  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  and  White  Provence. 

RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  STRAWBERRIES ! 

The  most  reliable  and  popular  varieties.      THOUSANDS! 


Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Flowering  Shrubs,  \tock^ 

»  ^  » 

N-E"W  J^NJD  R^RE  FLINTS  -A.  SFECIALXY- 

Grape  Cuttings  by  the  100,  or  100,000  at  Lowest  Rates! 

Currant  Cuttings  per  1000,  or  100,000  at  much  less  than  us^ial  rates. 

»  »  ♦ 

Mountain,  Downing,  Imiths,  American  and  Houghton  leedling  GooseT)erry  Cuttings  hy  the  100  or  100,000, 

•-^* — • 

REA'S  Mammoth  Quince  Cuttings,  per  100  or  1000.  Cuttings  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Weigelia, 
Deutzia,  Japan  Quinee,  and  Syriuga.  100,(100  Pear  Cions  from  young  bearing  trees.  (^"Send  for 
wliolesale  and  retail  price  list  to 


o.  9—2  mo. 


ROBERT  SCOTT,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


POMOLOGY,  GARDENING,  FORESTRY,  HORTICnLTURE,  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,  BEES. 


Vol.  II.       Des  Moines,  Iowa;   Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Nov.,  1871.         No.    11 


MARK  MILLER, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  -  -  De»  Moines,  Iowa. 

DR.  J.  STAYMAN, 
Associate  Editor,  ■  -  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

DR.  WM.  M.  HOWSLEY, 
Corresponding  Editor,        -  -         Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


Terms.— Single  copy,  $1.50.  Five  copies,  f6.00.  Teu  cop- 
ies, $11.00.  Twenty  copies?  and  upwards.  $1.00  per  copy.  An 
extra  copy  to  the  Agent,  without  regard  to  size  of  club. 

ADVEKTISING  RATES. 

Three-fourth  inch,  first  insertion,  $2.50.  Each  subsequent 
insertion.  $1.25. 

One  inch,  first  insertion,  $3.S0.  Each  subsequent  inser- 
tion. $1.50. 

One-fourth  column,  first  insertion,  $6.00.  Each  subse- 
quent insertion,  $4.00. 

One-half  column,  first  insertion, $9.00.  Each  subsequent 
insertion,  $t>.00. 

One  column,  first  insertion,  $12.00.  Each  subsequent  in- 
sertion, $S.0O. 

For  a  longer  continuance  than  three  months,  a  reasona- 
ble reduction  will  be  made  on  the  above  rates. 

Fifty  per  cent,  will  be  added  to  the  above  rates  when  set 
double  measure. 

IS^It  should  be  observed  by  advertisers  that  our  columns 
are  much  wider  than  those  of  news  and  agricultural  papers 
generally. 


American  Pomologlcal  Society. 

Presidbnt  Wilder's  Address. 

We  transmit  to  our  columns  such  portions  of 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder's  address  before  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  at  Richmond,  as 
will  most  interest  our  readers.  We  should  be  glad 
to  give  the  address  intact,  would  our  limits  permit 
without  too  much  curtailment  of  the  usual  variety 
of  other  matter. 

LESSONS    OF    EXPERIENCE. 

THE  IKFLUENCE  OF  WARM,  DRY   SEASONS. 

Among  the  lessons  which  we  have  learned  we 
may  mention  as  settled  and  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples the  following: 

The  observation  of  the  last  few  years,  under  the 
influence  of  warm,  dry  seasons,  would  appear  to 
have  established  the  principle  that  such  weather 
(without  excessive  drought),  especially  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  summer,  is  more  favorab'e  to  the 
perfection  and  ripening  of  fruits,  particularly 
grapes,  than  cold  wet  seasons.  The  iact  is  promi- 
nently shown  in  California,  as  we  have  witnessed 


by  personal  observation;  and  is  especially  to  be 
seen  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  there,  and  also 
in  Europe,  and  in  our  Northern  States,  where  un- 
der the  influence  of  such  seasons,  neither  the  vine 
nor  its  fruit  is  affected  by  disease  of  any  kind. 
These  conditions  we  have  noticed  are  also  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  for  the  formation  of  fruit-buds, 
and  the  storing  up  of  the  necessary  perfected  food 
for  a  future  crop,  and  for  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
so  necessary  that  it  may  endure  the  winter  with 
safety. 

DRAINING  OF  FRUIT  LANDS. 

In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  we 
see  the  importance  of  thorough  draining  of  our 
fruit  lands,  which  produces  in  soil  not  naturally 
possessing  them,  the  conditions  of  warmth  and 
dryness  which  we  have  named,  thus  rendering  the 
condition  of  the  earth,  in  respect  to  warmth  and 
dryness,  analogous  to  that  of  the  air,  of  the  import- 
ance of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  Besides 
hese  advantages  it  is  the  thorough  areation  of  the 
soil,  whereby  it  is  able  to  absorb  fertilizing  matter 
from  the  atmosphere,  rain,  and  snow,  and  moisture 
evaporated  from  the  springs  below.  Thus  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  the  same  means  which 
guard  against  excessive  wet,  also  serve  to  supply 
moisture  in  excessive  droughts.  How  aptly  does 
the  poet  describe  this  condition : 

"  In  grounds  by  art  made  dry,  the  watery  bane 
Which  mars  the  wholesome  fruit  is  turned  to  use. 
And  drains,  while  drawing  noxious  vapors  off, 
Serve  also  to  diflhse  a  full  supply." 

PEEPAKATION  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  in  this  presence  to 
say  that  thorough  preparation  and  enrichment  of 
such  soils  as  are  not  already  rich  is  essential.  Or- 
dinary farm  culture  will  not  produce  the  highest 
class  of  fruits  ;  they  must  have  garden  culture,  and 
with  this  they  never  fail.  After  this  thorough 
preparation,  the  cleaner  the  culture  the  better,  at 
least  in  our  older  States,  where  the  soils  have  been 
depleted  by  cropping.  But  one  of  the  lessons 
which  experience  has  taught  us  most  impressively 
is,  that,  contrary  to  our  former  views,  this  after- 
cultivation  should  be  shallowed  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  roots,  but  to  preserve  them  near  the  surface. 

MANURES  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION. 

The  subject  of  manures  is  a  most  important  one, 
and  every  year  becoming  more  so.  The  supply  of 
manure  in  the  older  part  of  our  country  is  unequal 
to  the  demand,  and  every  year  increases  the  dis- 
parity.   What  would  be  our  feelings  if  the  supply 
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of  wheat,  on  which  we  depend  for  our  daily  bread, 
was  inadequate  to  the  demand  ?     Yet   men   are  not 
more  dependent  for  life  upon  their  daily  bread  than 
are  our  fruit  crops  upon  the  food  which  is  supplied 
to  them  iu    the  form    of  manure    of  one    kind  or 
another.     To  supply   this   want  we   shall  be  com- 
pelled to  rely  iu  great   measure  upon  artificial   fer- 
tilizers, and  chemistry  has  not  yet  taught  us,  as  it 
will   doubtless  in    the  future,    how   to   supply  the 
wants  of  <uir  fruit  crops  with  certainty  and   abund- 
ance     But  we  cannot  too  often  or  too  forcibly  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  all   cultivators  the   sacred 
duty  of  saving  every  particle  of  fertilizing  material, 
and  applying  it  in  such  manner  as  will  produce  the 
utmost   eflect.    And  on  this  last  point  the  lesson 
which  experience    has  taught  is,  that  manure  ap- 
p.ied  to  fruit-trees  should  be  either  in   the   form  of 
a  top-dressing  or  as  near  the  surface  as  is  consistent 
with  the  composition  of  the  soil,  aud  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  fertilizing  elements. 

MULCHING. 

While  on  this  subject  we  will  add  as  another  of 
the  lessons  of  experience,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
fixed,  the  advantage  of  mulching  for  dry  seasons 
and  soilb,  whereby  the  temperature  and  the  moist- 
ure of  the  soils  are  kept  uniform,  and  the  fertil- 
izing elements  in  a  soluble  state,  an  essential  con- 
dition for  the  production  of  perfect  fruit. 

THINNING  OF  mUIT. 

This  is  another  lesson  which  we  have  learned, 
and  the  necessity  of  which  we  have  often  endeav- 
ored to  impress  upon  cultivators,  and  which  every 
successive  season  teaches  with  stronger  emphasis. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  send  fruit  to 
market,  to  send  large  fruit,  and  the  markets  are 
constantly  and  progressively  requiring  large  and 
fine  fruit.  Even  the  Secke!  pear  which  once  com- 
manded in  Boston  market  the  highest  price,  will  not 
now,  unless  of  extra  size,  sell  for  any  more  than,  if 
as  much  as,  common  varieties  of  large  size.  A  me- 
dium-sized fruit,  or  even  one  of  smaller  size,  niay 
be  more  economical  for  use,  but  until  some  decided 
change  in  the  preferences  of  the  majority  of  pur- 
chasers shall  take  place,  large  fruit  will  sell  better 
than  small.  To  produce  this,  the  fruit  must  not 
only  have  good  cultivation,  but  must  be  thinned, 
and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Meehan  that  "  one-half  the 
trees  which  bear  fruit  every  year  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  having  one-half  the  fruit  taken  oflf  as  soon 
as  it  is  well  set,  and  that  the  overbearing  of  a  tree 
will  in  a  few  years  destroy  it."  We  lay  it  down  as 
a  certain  rule,  that  excessive  production  is  always  at 
the  expense  of  both  quantity  and  quality,  if  not  in 
the  same  season  then  in  succeeding  ones,  for  when 
branch  is  contending  with  branch,  leaf  with  leaf, 
and  fruit  with  fruit,  for  its  supply  of  light  and  food. 
It  would  be  indeed  an  anomaly  in  nature  if  this 
should  not  result  in  permanent  injury  to  the  tree  as 
well  as  to  the  annual  crop. 

INSECTS    AND    DISEASES. 

The  subject  of  insects  and  diseases  is  daily  at- 
tracting more  attention,  for  their  depredations  are 
daily  becoming  a  greater  evil,  and  the  importance 
of  entomological  investigation  is  every  day  more 
plainly  seen.  It  is  less  than  fifty  years  since  Dr. 
Harris  tirst  published  his  work  on  "Insects  Injuries 
to  vegetation."  and  great  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  to  him  and  to  the  succeeding  investigators  who 
have  given   their    lives  to    studying  the   habits  of 


these  little  "  creeping  things  which  be  upon  the 
earth,"  that  they  may  teach  us  how  to  destroy 
those  which  prey  upon  our  trees,  and  to  distinguish 
our  friends  from  our  foes.  Every  plant  imported 
from  abroad  brings  with  it  a  new  insect  or  disease, 
and  the  dissemination  of  new  plants  and  varieties, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  progress  in  horti- 
culture, inevitably  disseminates  their  insect  ene- 
mies. On  this  subject  the  words  of  Edmund  Burke 
are  appropr  iate  :  "  The  most  vigilant  superintend- 
ence, the  most  prompt  activity,  which  has  no  such 
a  day  as  to-morrow  in  its  calendar,  are  necessary  to 
the  farmer ;"  and  we  may  add  still  more  to  the  fruit 
grower,  and  ten  fold  more  necessary  in  combating 
our  insect  enemies.  The  neglect  of  battling  with 
these  vile  creatures  is  the  great  bane  to  successful 
cultivation  ;  but  as  long  as  moral  evil  exists  in  the 
world,  so  long  may  we  expect  there  will  be  evil  in 
the  natural  world,  and  he  who  is  not  willing  to  con- 
tend against  both  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
either  cultivator  or  Christian. 

We  belong  to  that  class  who  have  faith  in  the  ul- 
timate triumph  of  good  over  evil  in  the  moral 
world,  and  our  faith  is  not  less  strong  that  the  in- 
sect plagues  shall,  if  not  exterminated,  at  least  be 
subdued,  so  that  the  labor  of  keeping  them  so  far 
in  check  that  no  material  harm  shall  be  caused  by 
them  will  be  comparatively  easy.  We  have  diseov 
ered  means  for  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  cur- 
rant worm,  curculio,  canker-worm,  caterpillar- 
melon  bug  and  aphis,  and  the  mildew  and  othe, 
diseases  of  our  vines.  If  we  can  do  this,  is  it  nor 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  can  discover  remet 
dies  for,  or  the  means  of  preventing,  all  the  disease- 
and  depredations  that  vegetation  is  liable  to  ?  Is  is 
consistent  with  the  Divine  economy,  so  benevolent 
in  all  its  ways  and  works,  to  believe  that  this  fait 
creation  has  been  spread  out  only  to  be  destroyed  r 
that  seed-time  should  be  promised  and  the  harvest 
withheld;  and  from  year  to  year  our  hopes  de-; 
ferred  and  our  hearts  made  sick  ?  Is  it  in  harmony 
with  that  Divine  Providence  which  created  all 
things  and  pronounced  them  very  good? 

If  any  one  say  that  it  is  no  use  to  contend  with 
these  hordes  of  vile  creatures,  or  the  disappoint- 
ments upon  which  all  culture  is  incident,  let  him 
remember  that  it  is  the  mission  of  life  to  struggle 
against  and  overcome  them.  Instead  of  fretting 
and  groaning  over  these  evils,  let  us  battle  with 
them  aud  conquer  them.  Thus  shall  we  gather  the 
rich  fruits  of  our  industry,  and, 

"  Where  some  would  find  thorns  but  to  tortnre  the  flesh, 
We'll  pluck  the  ripe  clusters   our  souls  to  refresh." 

But  some  one  replies,  let  nature  do  all  this,  let 
nature  perform  her  perfect  work  ;  true,  but  nature 
brings  us  weeds,  thistles  and  thorns,  insects  injuri- 
ous to  vegetation  as  well  as  those  that  are  useful ; 
and  we  were  placed  in  this  world  not  merely  to  as- 
sist nature,  but  to  meet  and  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles which  she  sometimes  places  in  our  path,— to 
elevate  her  to  the  highest  and  noblest  purposes  of 
her  creation. 

Many  of  the  diflSculties  and  privations  we  endure, 
if  met  and  conquered,  will  prove  blessings  in  dis- 
guise. It  is  labor  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  it  is 
work,  work,  work,  that  makes  men  strong.  AVork 
is  the  great  engine  that  moulds  and  moves  the  in- 
tellect, enterprise  and  destiny  of  the  world— work 
is  the  greatest  temporal  boon  bestowed  on  man- 
work  is  the  heaven-appointed  means  of  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  state  of  perfection ;  and  in  no 
profession  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  calling 
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of  the  pomologist.     This  idea   is  well  expressed  in 
the  following  lines,  illustrative  of  the  blessings  of 

labor : 

"The  first  man  and  the  tiret  of  men, 
Were  tillers  of  the  soil  ; 
And  that  was  mercy's  mandate  then 
Which  destined  man  to  toil." 

If  man  seize  the  lightning  in  his  hand  and  make 
it  work  for  him  iu  earth,  air  or  water;  if  he  can  de- 
scend into  the  secret  labratory  of  Nature,  and  learn 
the  constituents  of  soils  and  manures,  and  their 
adaption  to  each  other  ;  if  he  can  learn  how  she 
prepares  the  appropriate  food  for  all  vegetable  life, 
from  the  humblest  plant  clinging  elose  to  the  bosom 
of  earth,  only  blooming  to  die,  to  the  lofty  Sequoia 
rearing  its  head  to  htaveu  and  braving  the  tem- 
pests for  thousands  of  years ;  if  the  physician  can 
discover  the  agents  which  generate  disease  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  prescribe  antidotes  and  reme- 
dies for  each,  may  not  the  cultivator  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  which  alVect  his  trees 
and  plants,  and  how  to  cure  them  ? 

Is  there  any  element  iu  nature  which  man  cannot 
make  subservient  to  his  use  V  Is  there  any  disease 
for  which  nature  has  not  provided  a  remedy?  Is 
there  any  enemy  to  vegetation  that  cannot  be  ovei- 
come?  True,  there  are  many  things  of  which  we 
know  but  little,  and  wliieh  require  long  and  careful 
study,  but  there  are  others  whielt  are  well  establish- 
ed, and  which  one  fact  may  demonstrate  as  well  as 
a  thousand. 

SHELTER. 

The  necessity  of  shelter  was  not  as  soon  perceiv- 
ed as  some  of  the  other  lessons  which  I  have 
named ;  yet,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  few 
favored  spots,  its  importance  year  by  year  is  becom- 
ing more  generally  appreciated,  especially  on  our 
open  prairies  and  in  the  northern  and  north-west- 
ern portions  of  our  country.  The  fact  is  establish- 
ed, that  the  removal  of  forests  diminishes  the  quan- 
tity of  rain,  increases  the  evaporation  of  moisture, 
reduces  the  temperature,  and  subjects  our  fruit  to 
greater  vicissitudes,  so  that  the  peach  and  many  of 
our  finest  pears  can  be  no  longer  cultivated  at  the 
North  except  in  gardens  or  sheltered  places.  The 
importance  of  shelter  was  well  understood  as  long 
agoas  the  >ime  of  Quintinye,  who,  in  his  work  on 
gardening,  gives  full  directions  for  planting  trees 
for  shelter.  This  was  in  a  country  long  settled  and 
denuded  of  its  forests ;  and  though  our  ance.stors, 
planting  fruit-trees  in  a  virgin  soil,  thickly  covered 
with  wood,  failed  to  perceive  its  necessity,  we  iu  our 
older  states,  who  have  come  to  much  the  the  same 
conditions  as  existed  in  the  time  of  Quintinye,  ex- 
perience the  same  want. 

There  maybe  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the 
South,  where  the  fruit  season  is  warm  and  dry, 
producing  similar  conditions  to  those  afforded  by 
shelter  under  glass.  We  may  find  varieties,  and 
probably  shall,  adapted  to  exposed  situations ;  but 
at  present  the  larger  majority  of  our  finer  fruits 
will  be  benefited  by  the  shelter  of  belts  of  forest 
trees.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  the  forest  trees  0:1  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  our  Pacific  railways,  not 
only  as  affording,  shelter  but  as  collecting  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  so  rendering  available 
vast  regions  previously  uninhabitable  from  drought. 
This  good  work  has  already  been  commenced  on 
the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Besides  the  lessons  which  experience  has  already 


taught  us,  permit  me  to  mention  one  which  pomolo- 
gists  ought  to  learn,  and  which,  from  present  indi- 
cations, I  have  no  dimbt  they  will  learn.  The 
pomologist  should  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  meteorology  than  we  now  possess.  The 
action  of  light  and  heat ;  the  influence  of  the  winds, 
of  frost,  fog,  water,  and  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  air  and  earth,  have  a  most  important  bearing, 
and  we  believe  that  when  our  science  shall  have  at- 
tained to  its  greatest  perfection,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
creet classification  of  our  fruits,  assigning  to  each 
its  proper  soil,  location  and  aspect.  We  must  not 
expect  to  alter  the  laws  of  nature,  but  to  conform 
to  them.  We  do  not  expect  to  restore  the  lost 
Pleiad,  nor  do  we  expect  to  find  any  supernatural 
means  whereby  improvement  and  progress  can  be 
attained,  without  mental  or  physical  exertion,  but 
we  should  endeavor  to  understand  some  of  the 
workings  of  that  mysterious  machine  which  gener- 
ates and  perpetuates  all  vegetable  life.  True,  the 
"  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  as  of  old,  but  it 
seems  probable,  if  not  certain,  from  the  investiga- 
tion made  at  AVa.shington,  that  a  man  can  not  only 
tell  from  whence  it  will  come  and  where  it  will 
blow,  but  where  the  sun  will  shed  its  rays  and  the 
clouds  diffuse  their  .showers,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  the  laws  which  govern  the  weather  may  be 
settled  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  those 
which  now  govern  the  calculations  of  the  astrono- 
mer. 

What  wonders  has  science  wrought  in  modern 
times,  but  these  are  only  the  rudiments  of  that 
great  plan  which  Providence  has  established  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  "  These  are  but  parts 
of  His  ways  "  which  we  now  see,  glimmerings  of 
that  boundless  exhibition  of  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness  which  shall  culminate  in  the  perfection  of 
all  created  things. 

0EIC41NATrNG  NEW   VARIETIES. 

I  commend  to  you  again,  as  I  have  done  in  my 
former  addresses,  and  shall  continue  to  do  while  I 
live,  the  important  and  benevolent  work  of  or- 
ganizing new  varieties  of  fruit,  both  as  a  means  of 
improvement,  and  as  a  substitute  for  those  which 
have  experienced  the  decline  incident  to  all  things 
of  human  origin.  Our  country,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  world,  has  been  so  thoroughly  explored,  that 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  discover  any  very  im- 
portant addition  to  accidental  varieties.  Our  main 
source  of  improvement,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  production  of  new  kinds  from  seed,  and  I  again 
urge  upon  you  the  great  importance  of  continuing 
your  efforts  in  this  most  interesting  and  hopeful 
department  of  labor.  The  acquisitions  already 
made  give  promise  of  still  richer  rewards  to  him 
who  will  work  with  Nature  in  compelling  her  to 
yield  to  his  solicitation  for  still  greater  improve- 
ment. Much  has  alreadj'  been  done,  but  this 
branch  of  science  is  still  in  its  infiincy,  and  opens 
for  the  pomologist  a  broad  field  for  enterprise.  It 
may  require  time,  and  patience,  and  care  to  pro- 
duce a  superior  variety,  but  we  have  the  most 
cheering  assurance  of  the  time  when  every  sec- 
tion of  country  shall  possess  fruits  adapted  to  its 
own  locality.  There  is  no  better  illustration  of 
what  can  be  accomplished,  than  what  has  been 
done,  in  the  production  of  the  various  and  excel- 
lent American  fruits,  which  have  been  raised  since 
the  establishment  of  our  Society.  If  each  member 
should  originate  one  good  variety,  adapted  to  a 
wide  extent  of  territory,  or  even  to  his  own  sec- 
tion, he  would  become  a  public  benefactor.    Think 
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of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
are  now  engaged  in  the  growth  of  fruits.  Should 
each  one  produce  one  good  variety,  a  not  impos- 
sible thing,  we  should  have  varieties  enough  to  en- 
dure for  centuries,  adapted  to  every  soil  and  loca- 
tion in  our  vast  territory. 

Let  any  one  visit  the  nurseries  established  by  Mr. 
Clapp,  in  Massachusetts,  the  originator  of  the 
Clapp's  Favorite  pear,  and  see  the  many  seedling 
trees  now  just  coming  into  bearing,  and  he  cannot 
but  be  delighted,  as  we  have  been,  with  witnessing 
the  trees  in  their  youthful  vigor,  and  studying  the 
various  forms  into  which  the  Bartlett,  the  Flemish 
Beauty,  the  Beurre  d'Anjou,  the  Urbaniste,  the 
Beurro  Clairgeau,  the  Beurre  Bosc,  and  other 
standard  varieties  have  been  changed,  and  he  can- 
not but  admit  that  the  daily  opportunity  for  such 
study  would  be  an  ample  recompense  for  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  raising  such  trees.  But  be- 
sides this  gratification,  is  the  probability  of  raising 
a  new  variety,  which,  in  one  point  or  another,  shall 
be  superior  to  any  before  acquired,  and  which  shall 
be  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  Does  any  one  object, 
that  fruits  adapted  to  cultivation  through  the 
country  are  few  and  lar  between  ?  Let  him  raise  a 
variety  which  shall  be  better  adapted  to  his  own 
locality  than  any  before  known.  Let  us  have  Fa- 
vorites for  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  for  all  and 
every  State  in  our  nation.  If  I  could  feel  that  I 
had  been  the  means  of  inducing  our  members,  or 
other  cultivators,  to  raise  new  fruits  worthy  to  bear 
their  names,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  lived  for  a 
useful  purpose. 

The  importance  of  producing  new  varieties  from 
seed  is  no  longer  ciuestioned.  The  fact,  that  the 
seed  of  good  varieties  will  generally  produce  good 
oflspring,  is  now  well  established.  These  are, 
however,  the  natural  results  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  fruits  already  improved ;  and  we  can 
offer  no  better  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  artificial 
impregnation  than  the  multitude  of  improved  va- 
rieties which  have  been  produced  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  this  process. 

We  have  learned  many  of  the  laws  which  govern 
hybridization,  and  the  more  we  become  acquaint- 
ed with  this  most  interesting  art,  the  more  we  work 
with  Nature  in  these  efforts  for  her  improvement, 
the  more  we  shall  admire  this  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  great  fundamental  law, 
which  has  been  established  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  for  the  improvement  of  men,  animals  and 
plants.  Well  did  Linnseus  exclaim  when  over- 
whelmed with  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  prin- 
ciple in  this  most  interesting  study,  "  I  have  seen 
God  passing  by,"  and  well  may  the  contemplation 
of  this  law  inspire  us  with  the  same  reverence  and 
delight,  and, 

"like  coDdnctore,  raise 
Our  gpiritg  upward  on  tlieir  flight  sublime 
"Up  to  the  dread  Invisible,  to  pour 
Our  grateful  homage  out  in  silent  praise." 

Let  us  go  on  then  developing  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  this  art.  Go  on,  persevere,  and  you  will 
leave  a  rich  inheritance  for  your  heirs.  Go  on,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  every  man  shall  sit  under 
his  vine  and  fruit-tree,  when  all  our  hillsides  shall 
rejoice  in  the  burden  of  the  vintage,  our  valleys 
teem  with  the  golden  fruits  of  the  orchard,  and  the 
passing  breeze  become  vocal  with  songs  of  grati- 
tude and  praise  for  these  benefactions  to   posterity. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
at  the  South  induces  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  varieties 


suited  to  that  region.  Of  apples  and  peaches  a 
large  number  of  superior  varieties  have  already 
been  produced  at  the  South  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
climate  ;  but  the  supply  of  fine  varieties  the  past 
year  is  inadequate,  especially  of  late-keeping  va- 
rieties, as  the  latest  kinds  grown  at  the  North  can- 
not, when  grown  in  the  Gulf  States,  be  preserved 
beyond  autumn.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  we 
would  recommend  the  trial  of  such  varieties  as  re- 
fuse to  ripen  at  the  North, — Chaumontelle,  the  Col- 
mar  and  its  sub-varieties,  Beurre  Ranee  Bergamot 
Fortunee — which  appear  to  need  a  longer  season 
than  ours  to  arrive  at  maturity.  These  and  seedlings 
offers,  we  think,  the  best  prospect  for  a  supply  of 
late  pears  in  the  warmer  parts  of  our  country.  We 
would  also  recommend  a  trial  of  the  sorts  used  at 
the  North  for  cooking,  as  some  of  these  have  prov- 
en fine  dessert  pears  in  the  South.  And  probably 
some  of  the  fine  old  varieties  which  have  decayed 
in  the  East,  and  show  signs  of  the  same  fate  at  the 
West,  may,  in  more  genial  climates,  have  their  ex- 
istence so  far  prolonged  as  to  be  among  the  most 

desirable. 

****** 

THE  mCREASIHG    IMPOKTANCE  OF    FRUIT   CULTURE. 

The  importance  and  value  of  our  calling  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  our  country,  in  the  occu- 
pation of  unimproved  lands,  adorning  our  himie- 
steads,  enhancing  the  value  of  real  estate,  multi- 
plying the  blessings  and  comforts  of  life,  and  pro- 
moting a  great  source  of  national  wealth,  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  more  I  reflect  upon 
the  progress  we  have  made,  the  more  am  I  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  this  branch  of  culture  will 
ere  long  become  second  only  to  the  growth  of  the 
bread  and  meat  of  our  country.  The  enormous 
production  of  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits, 
the  millions  upon  millions  of  baskets  of  peaches, — 
not  to  speak  of  the  apples  and  pears  and  other 
fruits  that  are  now  annually  produced, — give  prom- 
ise that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  all 
classes  of  society  may  enjoy  this  health-preserving 
condiment  as  a  portion  of  their  daily  bread.  Nor 
can  I  refrain  from  referring  once  more  to  the  be- 
nign influence  which  our  employment  has  upon  the 
moral  and  religious  instincts  of  the  heart,  the  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  the  welfare  of  society.  What- 
ever pleasure  may  be  derived  from  other  pursuits, 
there  is  surely  none  that  has  afforded  stronger  evi- 
dence of  a  high  and  progressive  state  of  civiliza- 
tion or  a  more  ennobling  influence,  than  the  cul- 
ture of  fruits.  "This,"  says  General  Dearborn, 
"  must  have  been  the  first  step  in  the  march  of 
civilization,  while  the  method  of  ameliorating  their 
character  and  multiplying  their  varieties  may  be 
considered  as  taking  precedence  of  all  human  ef- 
forts in  the  industrial  arts." 

From  the  day  when  God  gave  our  father  in  Eden 
trees,  "  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food," 
down  to  Solomon,  who  said,  "  I  made  me  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  I  planted  in  them  all  kinds  of 
fruits,"  and  through  the  successive  generations  of 
men,  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  plants  has  been 
the  criterion  of  taste  and  refinement.  No  object  of 
attachment  is  more  naturally  allied  to  the  instincts 
of  the  soul,  and  truly  did  Emerson  remark,  "  he 
who  knows  the  most,  he  who  knows  what  sweets 
and  virtues  are  in  the  ground,  and  how  to  come  at 
these  enchantments,  is  the  rich  and  royal  man." 
And  what  greater  benefactions  can  you  leave  to 
posterity  than  these  memorials  which  shall  live  and 
grow,  which  shall  tell  of  your  love  of  the    most 
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beautiful  works  of  nature,  kindred  and  home,  when 
you  are  slumbering  in  the  grave  ?  Far  better  these 
for  the  perpetuation  of  your  memory,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  advancing  millions  of  coming  time, 
than  all  the  monumental  shafts  and  pillars  of  pol- 
ished marble  that  ever  graced  the  hero's  tomb. 


Feacli  Rot  and   the  Curcniio. 

Peach  rot  is  mostly  connected  with  mechanical 
injuries  to  the  fruit.  Any  puncture  or  abrasion  of 
the  skin,  from  whatever  causes,  will  in  most  cases, 
be  followed  by  rot  even  in  dry  weather,  and  quite 
certainly  so  in  wet  seasons.  The  chafing  of  peach- 
es against  each  other  or  against  the  limbs  of  the 
tree,  punctures  by  bees  or  other  insects  which  feed 
upon  the  juices  of  the  fruit,  will  all  furnish  condi- 
tions which  in  damp  weather  surely  lead  to  rot. 

But  the  damages  done  by  the  curculio,  both  in 
depositing  its  eggs  and  in  feeding,  unquestionably 
cause  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  peach  rot 
which  has  become  so  wide  spread.  In  all  peach 
growing  neighborhoods  the  air  is  loaded  with  mil- 
lions of  the  spores  of  this  microscopic  fungus 
which  we  call  rot,  that  attach  themselves  to  the 
surfaces  of  all  the  fruits,  but  which  are  powerless 
for  harm  on  the  healthy  and  perfect  skin  of  any 
fruit ;  but  every  injury  which  exposes  the  juice  of 
the  fruit  furnishes  a  suitable  soil  for  their  germina- 
tion and  growth.  And  as  all  fungoid  growths  are 
greatly  dependent  upon  moisture,  this  peach  rot  de- 
velops with  alarming  rapidity  in  warm  and  show- 
ery weather,  while  in  very  dry  seasons  it  may  be 
so  slow  as  to  attract  little  notice. 

The  rot  also  spreads  fatally  by  contact,  as  every 
peach  hanging  in  contact  with  a  rotten  one  is  sure 
to  rot ;  and  the  spatter  and  drip  of  the  rain  com- 
municates the  infection  with  great  rapidity.  This 
we  may  call  a  tran.splanting  of  the  infinitesimal  fun- 
gi. I  have  often  seen  half  the  fruit  of  a  tree  in- 
fected with  rot  after  a  showery  night,  where  on  the 
previous  day  but  a  dozen  injured  specimens  could  be 
seen.  In  seasons  when  the  rot  prevails  badly 
we  hear  much  complaint  of  peaches  that  are  ap- 
parently sound  when  packed  for  the  market, 
rotting  down  in  the  packages  in  course  of  trans- 
portation— the  darkness  and  moisture  in  the  close 
air  of  the  cars,  with  the  bruises  incidental  to  pack- 
ing and  carriage,  all  being  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  fungus 

These  facts  lead  to  several  important  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  Peaches  will  be  more  exempt  from  rot,  other 
circumstances  remaining  the  same,  in  a  dry  soil  and 
in  a  dry  climate. 

2.  Orchards  should  be  planted  less  closely  than 
has  been  common  in  many  sections.  Twenty  feet 
each  way  is  a  safer  distance  than  sixteen,  while 
twenty-five  or  thirty  may  be  still  better.    An  open 


orchard  can  be  better  cultivated,  will  dry  out  quick- 
er, and  is  more  airy  and  healthy,  and  in  all  lespects 
can  be  more  thoroughly  managed. 

3.  Trees  should  be  grown  with  high  trunks  to 
facilitate  clean  culture,  free  circulation  of  the  air, 
easy  access  to  the  peach  borer,  and  cheap  methods 
of  killing  the  curculio. 

4.  The  pruning  should  be  such  as  to  expose  the 
fruit  well  to  the  .sun,  and  to  secure  large  and  healthy 
leaves  and  vigorous  growth  of  wood. 

5.  The  fruit  should  be  thinned  on  the  tree,  so  that 
no  two  peaches  will  ever  come  in  contact  by  growth 
and  the  more  space  given  to  each  fruit  the  larger 
and  finer  it  will  be.  I  would  emphasise  this  point 
of  thinning  so  much  as  to  isolate  every  peach,  as 
the  sanitary  results,  as  well  as  the  superior  size, 
color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  will  abundantly  justify 
the  expense.  I  have  to-day  compared  peaches  so 
treated  with  those  grown  thickly  on  the  tree,  and 
found  their  average  weight  to  be  fully  three  times 
greater,  the  cultivation  and  other  treatment  being 
the  same.  It  need  not  be  argued  that  a  given  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  large  fruit  will  bring  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  small  specimens,  or  will  find 
a  ready  sale,  while  the  little  ones  rot  down  waiting 
for  a  purchaser. 

6.  All  trees  in  fruit  should  be  faithfully  exam- 
ined every  day  as  soon  as  any  rot  appears,  and  all 
rotting  or  injured  specimens  be  removed  and  de- 
stroyed. Rotting  fruit  should  never  be  picked  into 
the  same  basket  with  that  designed  for  market,  as 
the  contact  with  the  aflccted  fruits  will  be  very 
likely  to  cause  decay  in  the  package  of  the  sound 
ones. 

7.  The  last  condition  of  success,  or  rather  the 
first  most  vital  and  indispen.«iblc  coudition,  which 
is  more  important  than  all  the  others  together,  and 
without  which  all  the  others  will  prove  of  little 
value,  is  curculio  killing. — Cor.  N.  T.  Tribune. 


A  Seedling  Pear.  —  The  Farribault  (Min.)i?(;- 
publican  says  :  Mr.  O.  F.  Brand,  of  the  Parribault 
Nursery,  left  with  us,  on  Monday,  some  pears 
grown  in  Minnesota,  which  were  of  fair  size  and 
excellent  flavor.  The  tree  on  which  they  were 
produced  was  grown  from  the  seed  of  a  Canadian 
pear  tree.  It  has  endured  our  climate  15  years 
without  injury,  and  has  borne  fruit  three  years.  It 
appears  to  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 


Seven  Best  Autumn  Pears. — The  Rural  South- 
erner says:  The  following  seven  varieties,  we  be- 
lieve with  Mr.  Peters,  to  be  the  best  varieties  for 
autumn  :  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Dueliess  de  Aygotileme, 
Belle  Lucrative,  Winter  Nellis,  Mix  and  Beuere 
Diet  The  world  may  be  searched  over,  and  no 
better  varieties  can  be  found  for  this  section. 
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Tbe  Saunders  Seedling  Raspberry. 


In  October  No.  we  gave  a  cut  and  description  of  the  Herstine.  We  now  present  an  illustration  of 
another  of  Mr.  Herstine's  seedlings,  called  the  "  Saunders."  July  6,  1870,  a  committee  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  visited  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Herstine,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
"Saunders"  and  other  seedlings,  and  in  their  report  to  the  Societj'  the  following  is  said  of  the  "Saunders :" 
"  Saunders,"  in  honor  of  Wni.  Saunders,  of  Experimental  Gardens,  Washington,  D.  C.  Plant  a  good 
bearer,  suckering  freely ;  canes  green,  shaded  with  purple ;  spines  numerous,  small,  and  light  green ; 
foliage  light  green  and  abundant:  fruit  very  large,  round,  of  a  crimson  color,  with  large  grains;  flavor 
of  high  character,  and  delicious. 
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Tbe  Urape  and  Its  Enemies. 

Bt  I.  O.  Mask,  Mookepield,  W.  Va. 

Ed.  Pomoi.ogist  and  Gardener  : — The  Septem- 
ber No.  of  the  PoMOLOGisT  is  just  received,  and  its 
perusal  has  been  both  pleasing  and  profitable.  It 
is  so  replete  with  matters  of  practical  utility  on  the 
subject  to  (\-liich  it  is  espeeiallj-  devoted,  and  withal 
contains  'o  niuth  of  instructive  information  upon 
everything  bearing  upon  or  appertaining  to  ponio- 
logical  and  horticiiltural  pursuits,  that  its  contents 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  connect- 
ed with  them,  and  its  possession  indispensible. 

Our  locality  has  been  sorely  aflaicted  with  one  of 
the  most  destructive  drouths  ever  known,  and  at 
this  writing  there  is  no  sign  or  prospect  of  a 
change.  Every  species  of  vegetation  is  literally 
burnt  vp.  Farm,  garden  and  orchard  have  all  fared 
alike.  The  fruit  in  this  immediate  vicinity  (with 
the  exception  of  grapes)  %vas  all  (the  worked  or  im- 
proved kinds,)  killed  in  the  bloom  in  May.  The 
frost  however,  from  which  we  suffered  was  not  of 
very  wide  extent.  Our  neighbors  a  few  miles  off 
have  fruit,  but  of  poor  quality.  It  is  stunted  and 
rendered  almost  valueless  by  the  drouth.  The  only 
orchard  fruit  which  withstood  the  frost  hereabouts 
(on  the  low  lands,)  was  the  wildings,  or  seedling 
peaches.  All  the  worked  trees  without  exception 
succumbed,  and  as  this  is  generally  the  case,  there 
is  a  growing  prejudice  against  worked  peach  trees, 
which  will  probably  result  in  discarding  them  alto- 
gether in  future. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  aboi  t  the  grape  and  its 
enemies,  or  perhaps  I  .should  rather  designate  them 
as  lis  friends.  We  have  now  a  pretty  large  breadth 
of  grapes  planted  in  this  neighborhood,  comprising 
chiefly  the  Concord.  From  the  high  character 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Delaware,  however,  in 
the  various  horticultural  publications,  a  number  of 
our  vineyardists  have  planted  them  pretty  exten' 
sively.  The  present  is  the  first  season  that  they 
have  shown  fruit.  Their  beautiful  appearance  just 
previous  to  ripening  up  produced  a  lively  feeling 
and  high  expectations  on  the  part  of  their  owners 
But  alas,  they  were  sadly  di.sappointed.  An  inter- 
loper appeared  to  rob  them  of  their  anticipated 
plea.sure,  as  well  as  profit.  Birds,  bees,  wasps,  hor- 
nets, yellow  jackets,  and  every  kind  of  insects 
tempted  by  their  luscious  sweetness,  and  invited 
by  their  covering,  which  encased  its  honeyed 
juices,  swarmed  about  them,  and  almost  ere  their 
presence  was  discovered,  had  well  nigh  destroyed 
the  whole  crop.  A  war  upon  the  birds  was  at  once 
inaugurated,  and  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  it 
was  partially  successful;  but  as  the  fruit  approached 
and  attained  maturity,  the  insects  increased,  and  re- 
doubled their  energy,  and  as  no  means  could  be  de- 


vised to  prevent  it,  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
crop  was  complete. 

The  Concord  withstood  the  assault  of  the  bees 
and  wasps,  which  was  vigorously  made  upon  them 
after  the  Delawares  had  fiiiled,  and  their  thick  hides 
were  impervious  to  the  weajjons  of  their  assailants, 
but  as  they  matured  and  their  skins  .softened,  and 
their  tempting  sweetness  increased,  the  determined 
efl'orts  of  the  robbers  prevailed.  The  ripest  berries  of 
the  bunch  were  first  punctured,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  mass  was  riddled,  shrunken,  dried  up  and 
destroyed.  This  is  an  experience  which  has  taken 
us  all  aback,  and  has  cast  a  damper  on  grape  cul- 
ture, at  least  of  the  early  sweet,  and  thin  skinned 
.sorts,  like  the  Delaware,  Crevelling,  &c.  I  had  one 
vine  of  the  latter  in  bearing  this  season,  every  ber- 
ry on  which  was  destroyed  in  an  hour. 

One  cause  however,  has  no  doubt  tended  to  ren- 
der this  season  more  disastrous  than  others.  The 
early  and  long  continued  drouth  destroj'ed  every- 
thing upon  which  honey  eating  insects  subsist;  had 
there  been  the  usual  amount  of  fallen  orchard  fruits 
and  blossoms  the  grapes  might  have  escaped  with 
at  least  a  partial  visitation.  This  is  onlj'  a  supposi 
tion  however.  The  sweet  grapes  have  never  until 
lately  been  grown  here,  and  it  is  feared  that  their 
honeyed  juices  will  tend  to  tempt  the  bee  from  hi.-t 
accustomed  food,  and  induce  a  decided  preference 
in  the  future  for  the  grape.  If  so,  grape  growing 
for  profit  will  have  to  be  abandoned  in  this  region, 
or  bee-keeping  restrained.  Both  cannot  cnduVe  to- 
gether. 

«   »   I 

inathews'  "No.  13"  Grape, 


Bt  C.  Bradlet,  Nattv'oo,  111. 


Editor  Pomologist  and  Gardener:  —  In  the 
fall  of  1868  Capt.  James  Mathews  of  Knoxville, 
sent  me  five  cuttings  (10  buds)  of  what  he  called 
Rodgers'"No.  13,"at  the  same  time  stating  that  they 
were  not  the  true  No.  1.8,  but  a  superior  grape 
and  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  In  the  spring  of 
1809  I  set  those  buds  in  Clinton  stocks.  They 
all  grew  and  made  an  enormous  growth  of  vine, 
two  of  them  making  100  feet  of  ripe  wood.  In  '70 
they  bore  a  large  amount  of  splendid  fruit,  some  of 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  at  Keokuk, 
and  was  admired  hy  all  who  saw  it.  In  the  spring 
of  '70  I  set  a  few  more  buds  m  Clinton  stocks. 
Nearly  all  lived  and  made  a  prodigious  growth  of 
wood,  and  this  year  they  were  all  in  bearing,  mak- 
ing a  great  crop  of  most  excellent  fruit,  which  has 
been  seen  and  tasted  by  hundreds  of  people,  ap- 
proved and  commended  by  all.  As  the  appearance 
of  the  foliage  and  the  fruit  are  quite  similar  to  the 
Goethe,  or  Rodgcrs  No.  1  it  is  claimed  by  some  to  be 
the  same.  It  makes  but  little  difference  to  me 
whether  it  is  No.  1  or  something  else.    I  know  I 
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have  a  hardy  grape,  a  great  grower  and  a  most 
prolific  bearer.  But  as  the  question  has  been 
and  is  now  agitated,;  it  would  be  as  well  to 
find  the  true  position  of  this  grape  and 
let  it  go  by  its  right  name.  If  Prof  Math- 
ews of  the  Iowa  Agl.  College  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  it  into  notice  and  develop- 
ing its  superior  merits,  let  him  have  the  credit  of 
the  same,  and  let  it  be  called  Mathews'  No.  13.  As 
there  are  plenty  of  the  Goethe  in  this  place  4,  5 
and  6  years  old,  I  have  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  comparing  both  vines  and  fruit.  Without  wish- 
ing to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  Goethe  in  its 
fine  growth  and  healthy  foliage,  I  will  here  say, 
that  I  have  vines  of  "No.  13"  one  yearold  last  April, 
that  have  produced  from  1.5  to  20  lbs  of  fruit  tliis 
season  and  are  now  much  larger  than  any  Goethe  of 
5  and  6  years  of  age  in  this  place.  If  any  one 
doubts  my  word  let  him  come  and  look  at  these 
one  year  old  vines  and  he  will  no  longer  doubt.  An- 
other test.  Mathews  "No.  13"  is  at  least  10  days  or 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Goethe,  and  by  close 
examination  a  person  can  et.sily  see  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  shape  of  the  clusters  and  the  fruit. 
The  clusters  of  the  Goethe  are  more  compact  and 
the  berry  is  ovate  or  with  a  rounded  taper  from  base 
to  apex,  while  the  No.  13  is  oblong  and  obovate  or 
rounded  ovate,  the  small  end  of  the  berry  being  at 
the  k  bse,  similar  in  shape  to  the  Isabella,  but  much 
larger.  These  tests  and  comparisons  are  suflicient 
to  convince  me  that  the  two  are  not  identical.  If 
others  are  not  convinced  let  them  read  the  article 
in  the  last  July  No.  of  the  Pomologist,  by  Prof 
Mathews  giving  his  experience  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  grape. 


Frutt  In  Tennessee, 

By  W.  C.  Condit,  Maktsville,  East  Tennessee. 


Ed.  Pomologist  AND  Gardener: — The  climate 
and  soil  of  Tennessee,  in  its  eastern  portion,  proba- 
bly afford  as  many  of  the  requisites  for  a  good  fruit 
region,  as  can  be  found  in  any  portion  of  as  large 
an  area  of  our  country.  In  the  valleys  are  found 
plats  and  elevated  ridges,  bluffs,  mounds  and  high- 
lands. And  among  the  mountains  there  are  ridges, 
spurs,  bluffs,  high  plateaus  of  large  extent,  ravines 
canyons,  bottoms,  and  peaks.  And  altogether  there 
may  be  found  every  variety  of  exposure,  and  a 
great  variety  of  temperatures.  The  great  plateau 
of  the  Oimiberland  range  of  mountains  is  about  40 
miles  wide  and  three  times  as  long.  And  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  its  borders,  are  locations, 
which  for  successful  fruitgrowing  of  all  such  kinds 
as  are  common  to  temperate  latitudes,  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  also  well 
adapted  to  the  same  purposes.  Peaches  and  ap- 
ples seldom   fail  in  any  of  these    localities.    And 


there  is  no  reason,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
why  grapes,  pears,  and  other  fruits  may  not  do  as 
well ;  but  they  have  not  been  much  tried  yet.  The 
peach  and  apple  crop  was  a  failure  the  past  season 
in  certain  portions  of  the  plateau  ;  but  there  was  a 
heavy  crop  of  peaches  in  the  valleys  and  on  por- 
tions of  the  plateau,  and  also  a  good  crop  of  apples. 
The  failure  in  some  sections  was  due  to  the  frost 
23d  of  April,  which  also  destroyed  the  fruit  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  North. 

In  favor  of  this  region,  it  may  also  be  said  that 
the  insect  enemies  of  fruit  are  much  less  numerous 
than  in  many  other  fruit  regions  ;  and  indeed  there 
are  fewer  of  them  here,  than  the  writer  has  seen  in 
any  place  he  has  ever  observed — and  he  has  lived 
in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York.  The  tent  caterpiller  is  rarely  ever  seen  on 
the  mountains,  I  understand  the  same  is  true  in  the 
valleys.  The  bark  louse  is  almost  if  not  entirely 
unknown.  There  are  some  wormy  apples  and 
jjeaches,  but  they  are  very  scarce.  I  visited  a  nur- 
seryman's orchard  and  garden  a  year  ago,  in  the 
valley  west  of  the  Cumberland  range,  and  found 
that  he  had  some  rotten  grapes,  of  the  lona,  Isra- 
ella,  Adirondac,  Martha,  Concord,  Delaware,  and 
perhaps  some  others.  But  the  Concord  was  least 
affected.  He  also  spoke  highly  of  one  other  kind. 
But  on  the  Cumberland  plateau  the  grapes  I 
noticed,  Concord,  Catawba,  Clinton,  Norton's 
Virginia,  and  Isabella,  (I  think)  were  perfectly 
sound.  I  believe  there  will  generally  be  much  less 
rot  in  high  locations  than  in  the  valleys. 

I  am  located  for  the  present  about  15  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  smoky  mountains  and  45  from  the 
Cumberland,  in  the  Tennessee  valley.  The  peach 
crop  here  the  past  season  was  large,  and  I  believe 
it  generally  is.  There  was  a  moderate  crop  of  ap- 
ples. I  have  seen  no  grapes  except  wild  ones.  The 
people  of  this  section  have  not  yet  been  waked  up 
to  the  beauty  of  grape  growing.  I  will  say  more 
in  another  letter. 


Pears  in  Texas.— The  San  Antonio  Herald  tells 
us  that  Gus  Jones,  of  Gonzales,  has  been  successful 
with  the  Pear  for  the  last  twelve  years,  "  drouth  or 
no  drouth  ;"  and  states  that  he  recently  exhibited, 
from  a  tree  of  his  own  raising,  a  twig  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  with  twenty-six  pears  on  it !  Mr.  James 
Vance,  of  San  Antonio,  has  also  raised  the  Pear 
very  successfully,  for  many  years  past. 


Large  Pear.  —  The  Eddyville  Advertiser  says: 
Mr.  Robert  Oldham  took  from  a  tree  on  his  farm 
in  Harrison  township,  Mahaska  county,  this  year, 
a  pear  that  weighed  13.4  lbs.  Also  one  that  weigh- 
ed 18  ounces,  and  another  of  13}^  oz.  weight.  Four 
weighed  3  lbs.  and  12  ounces. 
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'Wine  Apple.    {Baye''  Winter,  Fenntylmnia  Bed  Streak.) 
By  the  Associate  Editor. 

Fruit  large;  weight  from  10  to  13  ounces;  form  round,  oblique,  flattened;  color  yellow,  mostly  covered 
with  light  and  deep  red,  indistinctly  striped  and  mixed ;  dots  prominent,  star  shaped;  stem  short  and 

thick ;  cavity  rather  narrow 
and  deep,  russeted;  eye  large; 
basin  very  wide,   deep  and 
regular,   slightly    furrowed ; 
core    medium,    closed;    car- 
pels wide ;  seeds  large,  broad 
and      long ;     flesh     yellow, 
I  juicy  and  vinous,   mild  sub- 
1  acid ;  quality  s^ood  ;  use  kitch- 
1  en  and  market ;  season  Nov. 
to  March.    Tree  good,  regu- 
lar grower,  forming  a  hand- 
some spreading  head; leaves 
dark,  narrow,  curly ;  an  ear- 
ly   and     abundant    bearer; 
healthy.    This  apple  has  suc- 
ceeded  so     well    wherever 
tried  in  Kansas,  that    we  do 
/          ,          ^  ^  not  hesitate  to  recommend 

^iSw^ . —  it  for  general  cultivation. 


Skuiner'8  Seedling  Apple. 

The  San  Jose  A(jncuUurist  speaks  in  high  praise 
of  this  new  California  seedling.  If  it  posses.ses  the 
good  qnalitics  awarded  to  it  in  the  following  de- 
scription, too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise. 

"Several  parties  have  called  our  attention  to  this 
apple,  as  the  very  best  and  most  desirable  early 
cooking  and  eating  apple  in  this  country.  This 
appk  is  a  native  of  8(m  Jose.  The  seed  was  brought 
from  the  West,  and  planted  in  1854.  The  apple 
first  attracted  attention  in  1857.  Within  a  few 
years  it  has  become  a  standard  favorite  with  all  the 
fruit  growers.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit  re- 
sembles the  Spitzcnburg  ;  but  the  color  of  the  fruit 
is  much  the  .same  as  the  Bcllflower,  but  not  so  yel- 
low. The  flavor  also  resembles  the  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  while  the  flesh  is  finer  and  the  pulp  quite  as 
juicy  as  the  Rhode  Island  Greening.  We  regard 
the  crispness  and  richness  of  the  fruit  as  even 
superior  to  the  Gravenstcin,  which,  by  the  way, 
has  always  been  our  leading  favorite  among  early 
apples.  One  of  the  most  important  qualities — in 
fact  the  very  best  for  this  country — is  its  persist- 
ence in  hanging  upon  the  tree.  The  greatest  troub- 
le with  the  fine  varieties  here,  is  the  continual 
dropping  before  and  after  ripening;  and  one  day 
lying  in  the  sun,  upon  the  dry  ground,  will  spoil 
the  fruit.  Hence,  this  apple,  the  Skinner's  Seed- 
ling, stands  deservedly  at  the  head  of  all  ajipk-.s,  in 
this  that  it  will  rot  and  dry  up  on  the  tree,  bef -reit 
will  drop.  Its  season  is  middle  of  August  to  middle 
of  September." 


Discussion  on  Apples,  at  tlie  Meeting  .of  tlie 
American  Poinologlcal  Society,  at  Ricli- 
moud,   Virginia. 

One  object  of  holding  this  session  of  the  Society 
in  Virginia  was  to  obtain  more  specific  information 
concerning  Southern  fruits,  with  a  view  to  perfect- 
ing the  Society's  catalogue.  Hence  it  was  deter- 
mined to  only  discuss  the  fruits  respectively  best 
known  in  the  South  as  adapted  to  general  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  Society's  catalogue  one  star  (*)  ojjpo- 
site  the  name  of  a  State  indicates  that  the  first 
named  is  worthy  of  cultivation  in  that  State,  and 
two  stars  (**)  indicate  that  the  variety  is  recom- 
mended as  being  of  great  value  or  superiority  in 
that  locality.  With  a  view  to  doing  the  largest 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  time,  members  from  the 
different  States  respectively  named  the  number  of 
stars  they  would  give  the  respective  fruits,  avoiding 
comments  except  where  deemed  necessary. 

Red  Astrnchnn  was  marked  with  **  for  Georgia, 
Virginia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Di-strict  of  Col- 
umbia, Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Flagg 
(Alton,  111.,)  said  it  was  unproductive  there,  has  a 
thin  skin,  is  liable  to  crack  and  to  attacks  of  the 
curculio,  but  would  not  mark  it  out  of  the  list, 
while  Earle  (same  State,)  would  not.  Dr.  Hows- 
let  (Kansas)  knew  it  to  be  a  fine  apple  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  a  success;  but  in  Kan.sas  it  is  late  com- 
ing into  bearing ;  yet  by  top-grafting  on  stocks 
adapted  to  the  soil  the  objection  is  removed.  Weir 
(Lacon,  111.,)  says  with  him  it  bears  young;  healthy 
tree,  but  not  productive,  nor  profitable.  Miller 
(Iowa)  nearly  worthless  in  Central  Iowa ;  discard- 
ed ;  never  saw  a  well  ripened  specimen — cracks  and 
falls  from  the  tree.  Jewell  (Minn.) — Tree  hardy 
and  more  productive  on  timber  than  prairie  lauds. 
Weir  (111.) — Trees  on  prairie  soil  have  not  borne; 
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tree  hardy  and  grows  well ;  hope  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed as  it  grows  older.  Paul  (Mass.)— Grows  well 
in  Massachusetts  and  Eastern  New  York ;  hardy 
when  young  and  a  great  bearer  on  all  soils  and  in 
all  localities.  Liudbrman  (Mich.)— On  the  sandy 
soils  of  Western  Michigan  it  produces  well  and  is  a 
fair  fruit ;  on  the  clay  loams  of  the  central  and 
Eastern  portions  of  the  State  it  is  not  so  product- 
ive, and  scabs  and  cracks.  Masters  (Neb.) — Heal- 
thy and  hardy  tree  but  not  iiroductive  on  the  rich 
prairie  soils  ;  but  on  the  thinnest  lands  and  on  the 
blufts,  in  a  few  orchards  have  seeu  it  producing 
well ;  should  be  cultivated  only  on  thin  and  sandy 
soils;  on  prairie  soils  its  foliage  turns  yellow  and 
then  white  ;  would  not  recommend  it  for  general 
culture  in  Nebraska. 

Amerimii  ,Sunimer  Pmrmain  was  marked  with  a 
*  each  for  Georgia,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Nebraska, 
South  Carolina  and  Minnesota,  and  **  for  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia,  Kansas  and  Maryland. 

Early  Harvest — Berckmans  would  give  this  ap- 
ple *  for  general  cultivation  in  Georgia,  (not  a  val- 
uable market)  fruit  and  **  for  cultivation  for  family 
use.  It  received  **  for  Alabama,  District  of  Col- 
umbia, Kentucky  and  Tenncs.5ee,  and  one  *  for 
South  Carolina,  Kansas,  (Col.  Hardee  of  Fla.  said, 
"  give  it  an  0  for  our  State,")  Illinois  and  Virginia. 

Red  Miivfjaret,  or  Striped  June  of  the  Soutli,  but 
declared  to  be  Red  June,  received  **  for  Georgia, 
South  Carolina  and  Iowa,  Masters  (Neb.)  worth- 
less in  Nebraska. 

Summtr  Queen  received  **  for  Georgia,  District 
of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Northern  Virginia  and  Al- 
abama, and  *  for  South-eastern  Virginia. 

Horse  Apple  received  **  for  Georgia,  and,  if  syn- 
onymous with  "Hass,"  the  same  for  Minnesota,  and 
if  "Hoss"  the  .same  for  Southern  Illinois.  There 
was  a  confusion  of  names  here. 

Carolina  Red  June  received  **  for  Georgia,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  South  Caroli- 
na, Nebraska,  and  for  Central  Iowa.  Flago  (111.) 
— It  should  l)e  highly  cultivated  with  us.  Weir 
(III.) — If  thoroughly  cultivated,  with  trees  low  head- 
ed aud  not  allowed  to  overbear,  it  is  valuable. 
Miller  (Iowa) — Scabbed  bad  two  or  three  years 
ago,  but  all  right  again. 

Sinnnhr  Sweet  Bour/h  received  **  for  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia,  Marjiand,  Kentucky,  and 
Connecticut,  and  *  for  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Ala- 
bama, Michigan  and  Mas.sachusetls.  Illinois  and 
Nebraska  refused  to  star  it. 

Autumn.  Sweet  Bough  received  **  for  Georgia 
and  Kentucky. 

Wliite  Winter  Pearmain  received  **  for  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  (from  Dr. 
HowsLET,  Kansas,)  while  Dr.  Stayman  demanded 
and  would  give  it  but  one  for  Kansas.  Iowa  gave 
it  a  *  Miller  (Iowa)  would  give  it  a  dozen  *s 
for  Iowa  did  it  not  scab  so  badly. 

Carter's  Bloom  received  **  for  Georgia. 

Ceirolina  Greening  received  **  for  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  *  for  Mainland  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Buckinghiia  received  **  for  Middle  Georgia, 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  ;  and  *  for  Maryland 
and  District  of  Columbia.  Flagg  (Illinois)'  .said 
the  Salem,  which  he  had  fruited  two  or  three  years 
is  identical  with  this  apple. 

Taunton  received  **  for  Middle  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky and  Alabama. 

Ben  Harris  received  **  for  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas ;   and  for  market  purposes 


alone  **  for  Illinois  and  Iowa.  It  also  received  * 
for  Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  and 
Virginia.     Michigan  refused  to  give  it  any. 

Cannon  Pearmain  received  **  for  Virginia,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  and  a 
*  for  Kansas.  Dr.  IIowslby  (Kansas)  stating  that 
it  was  introduced  into  Keiituckj'  from  Virginia 
in  1795  by  Edward  Darnabt.  Saul  (D.  C.)  said 
it  originated  in  Loudon  Co.,  Va.;  while  Williams 
(Va.)  claimed  it  originated  in  Bradford  Co.,  wliich 
adjoins  Loudon. 

HoUy  received  *  for  Kansas  and  Kentucky,  Mid- 
dle Georgia  refusing  to  give  it  one. 

Juntduskee  received  **  for  Alabama,  and  *  for 
Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

Manyum  (or  Carter)  received  **  for  Ken- 
tucky, Alabama  and  Kansas,  Howsley  (Kan.)  re- 
marking that  it  was  one  of  the  best  apples  grown 
in  Kansas.     It  received  *  for  Virginia. 

Nickajack  received  **  for  Virginia,  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland  and  Alabama ;  *  for  Middle 
Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  one  Illinois  mem- 
ber remarking  that  he  thought  it  merited  about  * 
aud  a  half  Pennsylvania  and  Kansas  refused  to 
give  it  any. 

Pryor's  Red  received  **  for  Middle  Georgia,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Maryland  North  Virginia  and 
Southern  Illinois,  and  *  for  South  Carolina  and 
Iowa.  Allan  (Va.) — It  is  useless  as  a  market  ap- 
ple in  East  Virginia  ;  is  unproductive,  and  the  tree 
is  not  healthy ;  it  should  only  be  recommended  on 
account  of  its  quality ;  grown  on  strong  soils  in 
high  localities,  it  is  a  useful  apple  for  domestic  use, 
but  not  profitable.  Howsley  (Kan.) — Top  graft 
it,  and  it  is  excellent  in  Kentucky.  Flagg  (111.) — 
In  some  parts  of  Kentucky  it  has  proved  unhealthy; 
in  Southern  Illinois  it  is  healthy  and  productive. 
IIowsLEY  (Kan.) — It  must  be  grafted  above  ground, 
and  it  will  prove  profitable.  Williams  (Va.) — In 
Nortlicrn  Virginia  it  is  entitled  to  one  *.  Cham- 
berlain (Va.) — In  the  extreme  Northern  part  of 
Virginia  it  is  a  valuable  apple,  hence  I  gave  it  **. 
Langdon  (Ala.) — It  does  not  succeed  in  South  Ala- 
bama. Miller  (Iowa) — Comes  into  bearing  late, 
but  bears  heavy  crops  alternately  when  once  in 
bearing. 

Gilpin  received  **  for  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  *  for  Middle  Georgia,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Kentucky,  Nebraska,  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 
ICiNG  (D.  C.) — In  Maryland  it  is  excellent  on  rich 
soil. 

SJiocUey — **  for  Georgia,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Ala- 
bama and  South  Carolina;  *  for  Illinois.  Berck- 
mans [6a.]  says  it  is  the  best  winter  apple  for 
Middle  Georgia  ;  and  Flagg  [111.]  says  it  is  prom- 
ising in  Southern  Illinois ;  tree  strong  and  vigor- 
ous. Elliott  (Ohio) — Popular  throughout  the 
South. 

Stevenson's  Winter  received  **  for  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

Yates  received  **  for  Middle  Georgia,  Berck- 
mans saying  that  it  resembled  HaU,  but  is  superior 
to  it. 

Large  Striped  Winter  Pearmain  received  **  for 
Georgia,  and  *  for  Kentucky  and  Kansas. 

Mason's  Stranger — Allan  [Va.]  said,  is  for  East- 
ern and  Southern  Virginia,  one  of  the  best  winter 
apples  we  have. 

Pilot — Allan  [Va.] '  says  originated  in  Nelson 
Co.,  Va.,  and  is  one  of  the  best  apples  for  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  Virginia. 

Winesap  reeeived    **  for  Virginia,  District    of 
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Columbia,  Maryland,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  and  *  for  New  Jersey,  Southern  Illinois 
and  Michigan. 

Rmde's  Jannette  received  **  for  Virginia,  District 
of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nebras- 
ka, Iowa  and  Southern  Illinois,  and  *  for  Northern 
Illinois. 

Maiden's  Blusli  received  **  for  Virginia,  Kansas, 
New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Iowa,  District  of  Columbia 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  *  for  Massiichusclts,  Nebras- 
ka, Maryland  and  Kentucky,  Florida  refusing  to 
give  it  any. 

Fallawater  received  **  for  Michigan,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Iowa. 

TeUotc  NiKtowii  Pippin  (Albemarle  Pippin  in 
Virginia,)  received  **  for  the  Piedmont  region  of 
Virginia  and  for  Kansas. 

Iwk  Imperial  received  **  for  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  *  for  District  of  Columbia  and  Mary- 
land. 

Winter  Sweet  Paradise  received  **  for  Virginia, 
Kansas  and  Iowa.  Miller  [Iowa] — One  of  the 
best  of  trees  in  Central  Iowa,  and  fruit  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  sweet  apple. 

London  Pippin  received  **  for  Virginia,  District 
of  Columbia  and  Maryland.  Ciiamubrlin  (Va.) 
says  the  original  tree  was  ])roduced  on  the  farm  of 
Levi  White,  London  Co.,  Va.,  and  is  still  a  vigor- 
ous bearer ;  has  recently  produced  in  one  season 
eighty  bushels  of  marketable  apples.  It  is  a  thrifty 
growing  tree,  spreads  very  much  ;  fruit  large,  deli- 
cious in  flavor,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing varieties  of  winter  apples  in  the  South. 


Suiumer  Praning— WJiy  Injurious. 

Will  you  please  give  your  views  about  Summer 
pruning,  and  the  cause  of  Its  injurious  effects  upon 
fruit  trees.  I  have  read  several  articles  in  horti- 
cultural journals  which,  in  the  main  are  opposed  to 
the  operation.  M.  P. 

When  annual  plants  (those  requiring  but  one 
growing  season  to  perfect  themselves,)  have  fully 
developed  their  fruit,  all  vegetation  ceases — the 
mission  of  the  plant  has  been  accomplished.  In 
perennials  (those  that  live  through  a  series  of 
years)  there  often  commences  after  the  maturity  of 
their  fruit  a  new  vegetation,  or  rather  there  is  a 
continuation  of  their  vegetation  which  is  kept  ac- 
tive until  Fall.  One  of  the  most  marvellous 
phenomena  of  nature,  essential  to  the  life  and  pres. 
ervation  of  plants,  is  the  manner  of  their  nutri- 
tion which  allows  the  various  species  to  assimilate 
their  growth  with  the  different  localities  of  the 
earth ;  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter  is  partially  ab- 
sorbed by  the  leaves,  and  is  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  leaves  and  wood.  This  ab.sorption  of 
carbonic  acid  continues  during  the  period  of  ac- 
tive vegetation  ;  still  in  most  trees,  especially  those 
whose  Spring  growth  commenced  early  and  was 
rapid,  the  formation  of  new  wood  and  leaves  ceases 
about  August. 

The  change  from  wood-producing  sap  to  matur- 
ing sap  then  takes  place  by  producing  starch,  which 
causes  the  already  formed  wood  to  mature  and  per- 


fect itself  for  the  production  of  fruit  the  following 
year.  We  often  see  this  transformation  take  place 
in  seasons  of  protracted  drouth.  When  the  wood 
of  many  of  our  fruit  trees  becomes  partially  ma- 
tured. If  this  season  of  drouth  is  followed  by  rain 
which  brings  the  dormant  vegetation  into  activity 
again,  new  leaves  and  wood  are  formed,  but  being 
produced  late  in  the  season  the  wood  is  seldom  ma- 
tured when  frost  .sets  in.  This  secondary  growth 
is  therefore  incapable  of  producing  the  same 
amount  of  fruit  as  that  portion  of  the  wood  which 
was  formed  and  produced  in  a  normal  period  of 
the  growing  season,  besides  its  production  is  only 
possible  to  the  detriment  of  the  first  growth,  which 
is  thereby  weakened. 

Summer  pruning  has  an  cflect  similar  to  that 
produced  by  drouth  when  it  brings  a  second  vegeta- 
tion; at  every  pruning  new  wood  will  be  formed, 
and  the  later  the  pruning  has  been  performed,  the 
weaker  will  be  the  wood  produced.  By  thus  con- 
tinually stimulating  the  tree  to  produce  an  abnorm- 
al growth,  we  must  necessarily  destroy  the  equi- 
librium of  its  economy  and  consequently  weaken 
its  capacity  for  producing  fruit. 

We  can  give  as  an  example  the  second  crop 
which  many  of  our  pears  trees  produce  if  the  pre- 
vious Summer  has  caused  this  second  growth  of 
wood.  The  terminal  bud  often  changes  from  wood 
to  fruit;  it  blooms  later  than  the  fruit  buds  formed 
at  the  proper  season,  and  produces  a  diminutive 
fruit, — Avgusta,  Oa,.  Farmer  and  Oardenfir. 


The  Apple  Crop. — The  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
the  35th  says :  The  apple  crop  is  now  the  excite- 
ment. At  Dowagiac  there  has  already  been  ship- 
ped nearly  5000  barrels.  Other  fruit  towns  have 
shipped  from  2000  to  6000  barrels,  and  the  shipping 
of  winter  apples  has  just  begun.  They  are  now 
paying  in  different  towns  for  fall  fruit  fr(mi  $1  to 
$1.50  per  bbl  ;  for  winter  apples  $1.50  to  $3.  In 
■some  of  the  towns  there  is  not  a  full  supply  of  bar 
rels.  A  few  of  the  heavy  fruit  dealers  have  been 
obliged  to  start  cooper  shops  for  their  supply  of 
barrels,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  winter  apples 
will  not  be  shipped  in  the  season  of  gathering  for 
the  want  of  barrels,  which  are  now  selling  for  40 
and  50c.  Thus  far  every  shipment  of  fruit  to  the 
Eastern  States  has  caused  larger  orders  to  be  sent 
for  the  superior  Michigan  apples,  and  although  the 
crop  is  the  largest  that  the  State  ever  produced,  they 
will  all  be  wanted  east  or  west. 


The  Iona  Grape. — Dr.  H.  H.  Farley,  of  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  has  found  the  ([uality  of  this  fine 
grape  much  improved  by  grafting  on  other  strong- 
growing  sorts-  Other  cultivators  have  noticed  the 
same  effect. 
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The  Ktttatlnny  BlacUberry. 

A  coiTospondent  of  the  Western  Farmer  says  he 
has  fruited  thirty  distinct  varieties  of  the  black- 
berry, and  that  "  no  other  variety  is  worth  a  mo- 
ment's notice  in  comparison  with  the  Kittatinny." 
He  measured  several  berries  that  averaged  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  four  inches  In  circumference  the 
long  way,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  the  shorter. 
He  finds  one  great  requisite  for  success  is  not  to 
cut  back  the  canes  iu  spring,  as  they  never  furnish 
more  blossoms  than  they  can  perfect  iu  fruit.  But 
thorough  pinching  back  the  previous  season  is  of 
great  importance.  About  New  York  city,  we  are 
told  that  the  Kittattinny  loses  its  bright  color  in 
marketing  ;  and  although  it  is  very  productive  and 
the  berries  are  large,  juicy  and  delicious,  it  cannot 
compete  at  all  with  the  inferior  but  more  showy 
Wilson  and  Rochelle.  Both  of  these  latter  sorts 
prove  of  little  value  to  us  iu  western  New  York, 
always  winter  killing  badly,  the  Wilson  especially. 


Seedliug  Frnits. 


"  Plants  propagated  by  buds,  as  sugar-cane,  po- 
tatoes, and  fruit  trees,  are  pecidiarly  liable  to  consti- 
tutional weakness,  and  are  less  able  thnn  seedlings  to 
endure  rough  treatment  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
vegetable  life." — D.  Lee. 

The  above  fact  is,  I  believe,  universally  admitted, 
but  it  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  rage 
for  multiplj'ing  varieties,  and  consequently  the 
weakne8.s  and  diseases  of  plants.  It  is  suggestive 
too  as  seeming  to  point  out  an  opposite  course  in 
which  more  gratifying  results  may  be  reached.  I 
move  the  question  then.  Can  our  fruits,  any  of 
them,  be  propagated  by  seed  and  hold  true  in  every 
case  to  the  original  ?  and,  if  so,  which  of  them 
may  be  propagated  ?  In  reply  we  want  facts. 
And  being  the  mover  of  the  question  I  will  set  the 
example  by  giving  the  following :  Some  thirty 
years  ago  my  wife's  mother,  taking  a  liking  to  the 
fruit  of  a  neighbor's  peach-orchard,  took  home  a 
quantity  of  the  stones  from  which  her  husband  raised 
a  number  of  trees,  all  of  which  upon  fruiting,  proved 
true  in  every  respect  to  the  original.  Time  wore 
on,  and  from  these  trees  another  generation  of 
trees  was  produced  ;  and  again  all  were  alike,  and 
true  to  the  first  parent  tree.  No  variation  in  any 
respect  has  been  discovered  in  tree  or  fruit' — Cor. 
SoiitUcrn  Oardener. 


The  Califonbi.\  Fruit  Market.  —  We  glean 
the  following  from  the  California  Horticultvrist  for 
Sept : 

The  second  crop  of  Figs  is  now  coming  in  plen- 
tifully. The  first  crop  generally  produces  the  larg- 
est specimens.     The  brown  Ischia  is  the  most  deli- 


cious species  in  flavor,  and  preferred  to  the  blue  or 
black  varieties. 

Amongst  the  Peaches  one  of  the  juiciest  and 
best  flavored  is  the  old  and  well  known  Heath 
Cling.  The  large  and  beautiful  late  Crawford 
Cling  is  plentiful  now,  and  is  rich  and  very  juicy. 

The  Seckel  Pear  is  mostly  small  this  year,  owing, 
probably,  to  too  heavy  crops  and  want  of  thinning 
out. 

The  Belle  de  Flanders  Pear  is,  on  the  contrary, 
very  large  and  fine.  This  Pear  is  very  different 
from  the  old  reliable  Bartlett,  lasting  but  a  short 
time  from  its  more  tender  and  delicate  texture. 

The  Gravenstein  is  now  the  most  popular  Apple 
on  the  stand.  It  is  of  second  quality.  Its  color  a 
bright  yellow  with  distinct  red  and  orange  stripes, 
and  very  handsome. 

The  Kittattiny  Blackberry  is  in  market,  a  large, 
richly  flavored  fruit.    It  is  a  late  kind. 

Mention  is  made  of  fifteen  immense,  perfectly 
formed,  and  uniformly  sized  pears,  on  a  length  of 
limb  measuring  sixteen  inches  only. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Oentkman  says 
if  copperas  and  saltpetre  water  is  used  around  pear 
trees,  the  trees  will  show  the  effects  in  a  large  yield 
of  fruit.  He  tried  this  on  a  Bartlett  pear  tree  that 
had  yielded  no  fruit  for  two  years  previous ;  that 
very  year  it  yielded  15.5  large,  fine  pears,  and  the 
following  year  250  large,  fine  ones,  and  it  is  still 
doing  finely.  If  pear  trees  want  iron  which  most 
soils  are  deficient  in,  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  is 
a  good  way  to  supply  it. 


Cause  op  Peach  Rot. — On  this  subject  Dr. 
Spalding,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says  he  would  lay  it  down 
as  an  axiom,  that  peach  rot  is  caused  by  breaking 
the  skin  of  the  fruit  at  or  near  maturity.  Previons 
t  o  that,  if  it  is  done  when  the  fruit  is  small  and  un- 
ripe, it  does  not  rot,  but  if  the  skin  is  broken  near 
the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  the  rot  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  only  difference  between  its  being  done  with  a 
priek  of  a  pin  or  the  puncture  of  the  curculio,  was 
the  difference  there  was  in  the  puncture  itself.  He 
thought  that  root-pruning  would  be  no  possible 
remedy. 

Over-Feeding  Grape  Vines. — The  London 
Gardener's  Magazine  says :  ''If  there  be  any  one 
prevailing  fallacy  in  grape  culture  which  we  should 
always  be  on  our  guard  against,  it  is,  without  ques- 
tion, the  tendency  to  afford  the  vines  more  nutritive 
aid  than  they  can  appropriate,  and  we  may  be  sure 
of  this,  that  many  more  vines  are  injured  by  excess 
of  food  than  by  deficiency.  In  the  vegetable  king- 
dom the  same  law  prevails  as  in  the  animal ;  it  is 
not  the  quantity  o  the  food  taken  into  the  system 
which  affords  nourishment,  but  the  quantity  ac- 
tually digested." 
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vineyard     Work     Tor     November    and     ^Vine 
Grapes. 

Bt  the  Associate  Editor. 

The  work  this  mouth  will  be  but  little  differeut 
from  last.  Vineyards  may  now  be  planted  and 
much  time  gained  over  spring  planting'  Set  your 
vines  of  all  strong  growing  kinds  as  Concord,  Ives 
and  Norton  8  feet  by  8  each  way.  Vines  not  set 
out  should  be  well  heeled  in  for  winter  quarters. 
This  is  an  excellent  month  to  prune  your  vines ; 
prune  long,  for  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  wood 
than  too  little,  for  the  quantity  of  fruit  can  be  re- 
duced at  the  first  summer  pruning  after  all  danger 
is  over.  This  advice  would  have  saved  us  last  sea- 
son many  hundred  dollars.  Cuttings  should  also 
be  made  and  planted  out  or  well  heeled  in  before 
they  dry.  Layers  not  yet  taken  up  should  be 
attended  to  at  once  before  the  ground  become  fro- 
zen. 

ESSEKTIAL  QUALITIES  OF  A  WINE  GRAPE. 

The  Concord  ia  still  the  leading  grape  to  plant 
for  market,  and  will  be  no  doubt,  for  years  to  come 
but  we  fear  it  will  never  become  popular  for  wine 
from  the  present  system  of  wine-making.  Wine 
made  from  the  Concord  when  it  marks  on  the 
must  scixle  75  to  80  degrees,  makes  too  harsh  and 
unpalatable  wine  to  ever  become  popular,  although , 
some  contend  it  can  be  made  so  by  the  addition  of 
sugar  and  water.  We  have  no  faith  in  such  a  sys- 
tem. If  wine  were  made  up  simply  of  sugar  and 
water,  that  method  might  be  correct ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  when  you  reduce  the  acid  by  water 
you  reduce  every  essential  principle  of  the  grape, 
and  the  result  is  you  have  a  fiery  wine  without 
aroma  and  boquet.  The  Concord  being  too  harsh 
for  a  delicate  wine,  it  must  be  grown  on  a  suitable 
soil  and  location  and  thoroughly  ripened  to  make  a 
good  wine.  This  season  our  Concord  must  marked 
105,  Ives  109,  and  Norton's  Virginia  129  degrees. 
By  obtaining  must  of  a  high  saccharine  quality  we 
reduce  the  acid  and  increase  every  essential  princi- 
ple in  like  proportion  and  give  age,  smoothness 
aroma  and  high  boquet  to  our  wines.    The  art  of 


wine-making  is  not  in  finding  a  grape  possessing 
iiU  tlie  essential  qualilies,  but  in  blending  in  a  prop- 
er proportion  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent grapes  to  give  the  proper  quality  and  aroma 
desired. 

This  is  wherein  wc  have  failed  in  meeting  the 
demand  of  a  refined  taste  with  our  American 
grapes.  Wine -making  is  no  more  natural  than 
cooking.  We  mix,  season  and  cook  our  food  to 
make  it  palatable  to  onr  taste  ;  so  we  should  mix  in 
various  proportions  our  different  grapes  to  make  a 
delicate,  pleasing,  boquet  wine. 

We  want  no  rough  stimulant  or  harsh  medicinal 
wine  for  general  use  in  a  refined  age. 


Culture  of  Grapes  In  Graperies^  No.  3. 

By  S.  J.  Parker,  M.  D.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

In  our  article  of  last  month  we  spoke  of  some  of 
the  plain  features  of  growing  grapes  under  glass. 
We  did  not  overpraise  the  flavor  of  foreign  grapes. 
Flavor  is  the  general  term  for  the  strongest  taste  in 
a  grape ;  aroma  is  the  second  or  surprise  taste,  that 
charmingly  comes  in  after  the  first  pleasurable  sen- 
sation is  over.  In  both  of  these  respects  the  best 
kinds  of  foreign  grapes  exceed  all  native  grapes. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  much  as  has  been  done  for 
American  grapes,  we  have  none  to  compare  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  that  large  old  grape ;  or 
with  Chasselas  Ma.sque,  or  Must-Chasselas,  which, 
though  liable  to  crack  open,  yet  should  be  in  every 
grapery,  or  with  that  grape  now  expelling  by  its 
superior  excellence  the  old  Black  Hamburg,  namely 
the  Muscat  Hamburg.  These  are  samples  of  sweet- 
ness, flavors  and  aromas  of  the  highest  value, 
and  we  would  have  every  grape  grower  learn  in  his 
own  grapery  what  they  are.  They  are  educators 
of  aromas  and  flavors.  What  varieties  may  be 
made  tastefully  to  ornament  the  grounds  of  any 
mansion,  can  be  seen  by  any  one  of  numerous  de- 
signs we  could  give.  But  they  are  somewhat  cost- 
ly, though  beautiful. 

They  would  give  us  very  neat  lines  of  beauty  in 
the  shape  and  arrangement  of  glass  work,  an  effect 
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of  fine  architectural  minds,  and  the  whole  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  lover  of  good  building. 
If  criticism  be  indulged,  it  would  be  to  say  that  the 
cornices  at  the  ends  are  often  represented  as  made 
of  ,wood,  and  as  being  as  wide  as  one  of  the 
frames  of  sliding  sash  in  the  roof.  Now  the  sash 
frames  are  at  least  two  feet  wide,  so  that  the  shad- 
ows of  the  cornices  falling  at  all  times  on  a  portion 
of  the  vines,  cutting  off  so  much  sunlight  must  act 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  practical  utility  of  the 
house.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  projection 
of  the  eaves  of  the  house ;  they  also  cut  off  too 
much  sunlight.  These,  it  is  believed,  are  faults, 
even  though  the  owner  says  his  vines  are  in  an 
admirable  state  of  health,  and  bearing  fully.  The- 
oretically the  eaves  of  the  house  should  never  be 
over  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Practically  six  or 
eight  feet  are  better.  By  theory  all  distances  over 
two  feet  are  lost  space,  for  the  perpendicular  sides 
of  the  house  never  fruit  well,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  roof  above  the  border  or  soil  inside  of  the 
house  is  a  violation  of  the  inflexible  rule  that  sunlight 
through  glass  acts  in  the  best  mnnner  only  a  very  small 
distance  from  the  glass,  a  foot  or  two  at  the  furthest, 
rendering  healthy  vegetation  a  distance  from  the 
glass  impossible.  Still  in  the  design  just  given,  the 
only  greatest  loss  is  in  time  for  the  vines  to'get  vig- 
or to  bear  above  the  eaves,  a  fact  too  well  proved 
by  experience  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  however  the 
few  clusters  of  the  few  first  seasons  may  flatter  the 
beginner  into  the  hope  that  high  perpendicular 
walls  are  advantageous.  If  while  requesting  arch- 
itects to  keep  the  cornice  of  the  grapery  low,  and 
make  the  roof  large,  they  say  they  must  have  room 
for  the  display  of  their  art  of  the  beautiful,  the 
reply  is  very  true,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
vines  and  fruit.  One  thing  is  certain,  either  the 
mass  of  grape-growers  do  not  know  how  to  fruit 
year  after  year  on  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
house,  or  the  vines  will  not  set  their  fruit  and 
ripen  it  well  there,  and  if  the  latter  is  the  fact,  the 
architect  must  bow  to  Nature,  and  not  Nature  to 
the  architect.  And  in  fact,  a  compromise  must  be 
made.  Now  a  steep  roofed  grapery  gives  rampant 
growth  at  the  top  of  the  house,  a  greater  evil  than 
high  eaves. 

It  would  be  well  could  two  secrets  of  grape-cul- 
ture be  whispered  in  the  ears  of  professional  archi- 
tects of  graperies,  so  that  they  might  never  forget 
them.  One  is,  the  tohole  house  should  be  of  glass,  if 
possible,  without  a  single  dark  shade  no  matter 
how  small.  The  other  is,  since  tJie  support  for  the 
glass  must  be  made  of  opaque  substances,  that  cast  a 
shade  more  or  less  to  the  injury  of  the  vines,  make 
them  as  small  as  possible,  and  in  the  varied  line  of 
beauty  in  which  these  lines  of  support  are  worked, 
and  by  them  let  the  architectural  ornament  be  giv- 


en ;  except  on  the  north  side  of  the  grapery,  on 
which  side  or  end  alone  put  heavy  wood  orna- 
ment, loading  this  with  entablature,  heavy,  high- 
wrought  cornice,  carved  wood,  marble,  alabaster, 
or  other  figures,  but  be  so  kind  as  to  let  the  sun- 
light alone  on  the  East,  South  and  West  sides  or 
ends.  And  if  you  cannot  satisfy  your  taste  for 
architectural  ornament  otherwise,  select  the  site  of 
the  grapery,  so  that  from  the  cottage  or  mansion, 
the  road  or  avenue,  the  town  or  landscape  to 
be  adorned  by  your  skill  in  the  vinery,  this  North 
end  alone  shall  show,  cutting  off  the  prospect  of 
the  rest  of  the  house  by  trees  or  other  objects,  so 
arranged  tiiat  while  they  are  not  too  near  the  vine- 
ry they  may  accomplish  the  purpose.  Bear  in 
mind  also  that  you  cannot  represent  glass  on  paper, 
but  that  glass  in  the  sunshine  amid  foliage  needs 
little  besides  it  own  lustre.  There  may  seem  to  be 
one  more  step  than  is  needful  in  what  has  just  been 
said,  but  the  sins  into  which  the  wealthy  have  been 
led  unawares,  as  well  as  the  ruined  vines,  tortured 
trees  and  plants  that  have  suflered  in  silence  these 
many  years  in  many  a  vinery  and  greeu-house,  call 
for  an  administration  of  justice  by  some  kind  of  re- 
mark. 

Another  reason  for  calling  attention  to  such 
graperies  as  just  named,  is  because  they  are  often 
represented  as  standing  on  a  mound,  thus  giving 
two  results  of  value,  the  elevation  of  the  house 
into  better  sunlight,  with  a  happy,  artistic  effect, 
and  for  the  reason  of  a  border  which  is  thus  per- 
fectly drained. 

But  as  this  article  is  written  rather  for  the  hum- 
bler citizen,  in  contrast  we  give  a  "cheap"  structure, 
copied  from  the  plan  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Hubbard,  of  De- 
troit Michigan,  who  says  :  "  I  planned  and  built  it 
myself,  as  I  had  leisure  and  fancy  in  the  winter 
season.  The  materials  did  not  exceed  $65.  It 
need  not  cost  over  $120."  A  very  reasonable  out- 
lay for  a  house  that  must  be  about  13  feet  by  20,  if 
his  plan  is  understood,  and  should  be  20  or  23  feet 
wide  and  not  less  than  40  feet  long,  where  the  site 
admits  of  these  dimensions. 

This,  if  made  as  it  should  be,  will  give  for  one 
dollar  as  much  as  ten,  or  even  fifty  dollars,  in  the 
costly  built  grapery  of  wealth.  That  is,  foot  for 
foot  of  glass,  wil!  give  as  large,  as  high-fiavored, 
and  as  many  clusters  of  grapes  as  in  one  of  elab- 
orate architectural  finish,  and  may  have  elementsof 
success  and  facility  in  taking  care  of  it  not  found 
in  many  others.  Doubtless  it  looks  as  a  series  of 
black  lines  on  paper,  for  that  is  all  there  is  of  it : 
but  when  amid  trees  enlivening  a  landscape  view, 
it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  of  life. 

Another  might  be  given — a  gem  on  paper— a 
sample  of  the  etherial  lightness  of  iron  sash.  It 
would  show  that  a  grapery  may  be  beautifully 
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graceful  without  a  load  of  so  called  architectural 
ornaments. 

With  these  examples  to  introduce  the  subject,  the 
(luestion  may  be  asked :  What  is  the  best  grapery? 
Or,  to  begin  at  tlie  foundation.  How  can  one  best 
build  a  grapery  ?     The  reply  is  not  difficult. 

Select  a  spot,  which,  while  pleasing  to  the  taste, 
has  the  best  sunshine,  with  as  good  a  defence  from 
the  prevailing  cold  winds  as  can  be  commanded. 
At  the  extreme  South  this  rule  may  possibly  need 
to  be  reversed  and  the  action  of  winds  sought,  for 
the  good  of  the  vines.  Let  there  be  an  open  space 
about  the  site,  free  from  trees,  dampness,  or  cold 
currents  of  air  descending  a  ravine,  or  any  other 
source  of  cold  or  mildew.  Let  there  be  no  tree 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  house.  If  trees  can- 
not be  avoided  let  them  be  on  the  North  side  of  the 
site,  and  let  there  be  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches  to  the  house.  On  all  other  sides 
let  not  even  a  favorite  shrub  remaii),  as  experience 
has  shown  mildew  may  come  from  it  when  least  ex- 
pected. Select  the  dryest,  sandy  loam,  a  sheltered 
hillock  or  top  of  a  roll  or  swell  of  land,  a  few  feet 
higher  than  the  ordinary  level ;  reference  being 
had  also  to  the  conveniences  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water,  which   if  possible  should  be  from  a 


to  secure  perfect  drainage  for  the'border  or  soil,  and 
if  necessary,  make  a  drain  from  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation  to  any  point  that  will  keep  the  stone 
drainage  free  from  water.  If  the  excavated  earth 
is  not  fit  to  use  as  soil  for  the  inside  of  the  grapery, 
pile  it  outside  of  the  excavation  as  a  raised  mound  ; 
but  if  it  is  good  enough  for  the  border  or  soil  in- 
.side  of  the  house,  then,  mixing  it  with  lime,  ma- 
nure, and  compost,  pile  it  on  top  of  the  loose  stone, 
with  which  your  excavation  is  filled,  making  the 
inside  soil  as  you  want  it  to  be.  This  will  be  more 
perfectly  under-stood  by  the  outline  sketch,  fig.  2. 

In  this  the  excavation  is  seen  to  extend  both  with  - 
in  and  without  the  house,  as  far  as  the  mound  to  be 
raised  reaches,  taking  for  granted  that  the  soil 
needs  only  the  special  fertilizers  to  make  the  bor- 
der ;  so  that  the  stone,  coarse  gravel,  or  sand,  bro- 
ken brick  or  other  drainage  material,  are  filled  in 
to  the  level  of  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  a  little  above  it,  and  the  replaced  earth  is  put 
over  the  stone  or  other  filling  mingled  with  the  fer- 
tilizers, the  work  being  done  by  sections  for  the 
sake  of  economy.  But  if  the  soil  of  the  site  be  not 
suitable  for  the  border,  then  pile  the  earth  outside 
of  the  house  for  the  mound,  and  do  not  dig  so  deep 
nor  so  large  an  excavation,  as  earth  will  be  needed 


Fig;  3. 


Tuaaiag,  never  failhig  spring,  requiring  no  pump- 
ing or  artificial  manual  elevation.  Do  not,  on  any 
account,  take  the  old  plan  of  digging  in  the  hill- 
side and  putting  the  vines  in  a  sort  of  cellar,  unless 
it  is  designed  to  force  the  vines  bv  artificial  heat 
through  the  winter  months,  nor  then  if  the  forcing 
does  not  commence  before  the  first  of  February. 
From  November  till  March  the  cellar  excavation 
and  cold  stone  wall,  that  can  never  be  heated,  may 
absorb  less  heat  than  the  zero  air  and  North- 
westers through  the  glass.  Having  selected  the 
most  suitable  spot,  commence  by  digging  down  a 
certain  space,  say  two  feet,  and  filling  in  loose  stone 


only  for  the  outside  mound,  filling  in  draining  ma- 
terial as  before,  and  bringing  decayed  turf  or  other 
good  soil  from  elsewhere  to  fill  the  inside  of  the 
house,  composted  with  rich  manures.  By  this 
plan  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  the  dry  mound  above 
the  general  surface  level,  thus  insuring  dryness  and 
sweetness  to  the  soil,  elevation  into  a  better  sun- 
light, with  conspicuity  of  the  house,  and  also  a  well 
worked,  rich  border,  entirely  under  command. 

This  plan  further  gives  the  choice  of  making  the 
outside  mound  a  part  of  the  border  or  not  as  de- 
sired, though  it  more  than  hints  that  such  outside 
border  had  better  not  be  made,  under  all  circum- 
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stances ;  as  for  example  in  those  States  with  severe- 
ly cold  winters.  But  more  of  this  further  on.  In 
case  you  have,  as  iu  fig.  2,  only  an  inside  border,  no- 
tice at  this  moment  that  the  outside  mound  must  be 
so  wide  as  perfectly  to  exclude  frost  from  entering  the 
house  from  the  edges  or  grass  sloping  banks ;  that 
is,  it  should  be  over  three  or  five  feet  wide,  and  as 
much  more  as  your  taste  demands,  but  not  wide 
enough  to  defeat  drainage  or  dryness,  as  a  very 
wide  outside  grass  plot  might  do. 

On  the  question  of  outside  borders  there  are 
many  opinions.  Probably  the  history  of  the  grap- 
eries will  show  that  the  germ  of  the  idea  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  vines  ripen  further  North  when 
trained  against  stone  or  brick  walls.  The  wall  was 
next  protected  by  glass,  close  to  the  vine  and  wall ; 
then  the  glass  was  removed  further  from  the  wall. 
At  last  the  grapery  took  the  shajje  of  a  lean-to  struc- 
ture against  the  wall,  a  form  it  yet  inflexibly  retains 
iu  the  minds  of  many.  And  all  this  while  the  bor- 
der was  considered  to  be  next  to,  but  separated  from 
the  wall  and  extended  some  distance  from  it ;  and 
as  the  glass  and  vines  were  removed  further  from 
the  wall  in  widening  the  house,  so  the  border  was 
removed  further  and  further,  being  all  the  while 
kept  outside  of  the  glass  work.  Hence  the  idea 
that  an  outside  border  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  estimation  of  some.  But  to  American  taste 
walls  are  not  pleasing  and  the  climate  destroys* 
them,  and  thus  the  idea  is  of  standard  trees,  and 
bushes  and  open  trellis,  roomy  out  door  exposure ; 
and  hence,  when  we  find  a  span-roof  house  and  inside 
border,  it  suits  our  natural  taste,  as  more  like  nature, 
and  as  nearly  as  can  be  like  a  Southern  climate  artifi- 
cially created  under  an  untrammelled  roof  of  glass. 
Now,  to  add  to  this,  an  outside  soil  or  border,  for 
the  roots  of  the  vine  to  run  in,  is  to  say  the  least, 
an  unnatural  thing,  and  we  would  at  once  say  so, 
had  not  the  amplest  experience  shown  that  the 
original  idea,  namely,  an  outsids  bai-tkr  slwuld  in 
all  'possible  cases  be  used  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
all  iaiside  borders,  wlienemr  it  can  be  done,  even  if 
the  labor  and  care  of  the  entire  border  be  greater 
than  that  of  an  inside  one. 

To  see  the  more  readily  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks, please  examine  fig.  3. 

This  is  a  lean-to,  Englsh  style.  The  vines  are 
planted  outside  of  the  house,  and  led  through  holes 


in  the  wall,  and  trained  up  under  the  glass.  There 
are  lesser  vines  in  the  inside  border  trained  up  the 
supports  and  the  back  wall  of  the  house.  Apparently 
it  is  a  strange  anomoly  to  have  the  roots  of  South- 
ern, and  of  some  varieties,  almost  tropical  vines, 
exposed  to  the  cold  air  and  rains  of  the  North,  with 
the  further  recommendation  of  a  border,  from  twen- 
ty to  sixty  feet  wider  than  the  house,  and  wholly 
outside  of  the  house ;  which  certainly  is  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  dry,  warm  soil  and  air 
of  their  native  climes.  Though  the  certainty 
that  the  roots  will  run  to  the  extent  of  such  out- 
side border  cannot  be  doubted,  yet  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  their  doing  so  might  be  questioned 
had  not  facts  of  late  years  shown  the  outside  border 
the  best. 

So  it  is  summing  up  the  best  practical  good  sense 
of  the  land  to  say :  In  the  extreme  Northern 
States  build  the  walls  of  the  grapery  down  to  the 
stone  drainage,  so  as  to  completely  cut  off  the  pas- 
sage of  the  roots  outside  of  the  house ;  and  enrich 
to  a  higher  degree  the  soil  inside  of  the  house,  and 
simplify  this  culture  by  supplying  them  all  the  ele- 
ments of  growth.  South  of  this  extend  to  some 
degree  the  border  outside  of  the  house,  as  recom- 
mended by  English  authors,  and  the  more  so  as  you 
go  further  South,  until  the  vine  stumps  and  roots 
are  placed  entirely  outside.  But  it  deserves  to  be 
repeated  that  at  the  far  North,  as  experience  has 
shown  or  will  show,  the  vine  succeeds  better  when 
wholly  within  the  house,  and  thus  perfectly  under 
command ;  an  impossibility  with  a  cold,  uncontrol- 
lable outside  border. 


Gbape  Harvest  in  France. — The  vintage  has 
begun  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone.  In  the 
vineyards  of  the  valley  of  Saone  the  vintagers  have 
begun  to  gather  the  grapes.  The  ripening  of  the 
fruit  is  perfect,  and  the  wine  will  be  of  the  first 
quality  ;  but  the  quantity  will  be  small,  for  half  the 
vines,  and  especially  the  older  shoots,  yield  hardly 
any  product  this  year.  In  Le  Gard  the  gathering  is 
going  on  with  great  activity.  The  grapes  have 
ripened  this  year  very  unequally,  probabjy  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  change  of  temperature  through 
the  summer.  Where  the  foliage  is  thin  the  grapes 
were  schorched  by  the  extreme  heat  at  the  end  of 
July,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  vines  crowded  with 
leaves  have  ripened  their  fruit  too  slowly. 
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\^t  ^tQttMt  anb  Jlotoa  gartr^n. 


management  of  the  Hot-Bed. 

Bt  W.  H.  W.,  IIartford,  Conn. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :— The  hotbed 
being  formed,  as  heretofore  directed,  the  next  step 
is  sowing  the  seed.  Inexperienced  gardeners  are 
apt  to  hurry  the  seed  in  too  soon,  and  thus  malie  a 
failure.  If  you  will  lest  the  bed  with  the  ther- 
mometer, after  the  sash  has  been  on  a  day  or  more, 
you  will  And  it  will  indicate  100  degrees  or  therea- 
bouts ;  this  is  too  hot  for  most  vegetable  seed,  and 
will  destroy  vitality.  In  about  three  days  the  heat 
will  have  subsided  to  about  90  degrees,  when  it  will 
answer  to  prepare  for  sowing  the  seed,  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  failure  to  germinate  from  too 
great  heat.  In  our  directions,  last  month,  I  think  I 
directed  to  place  the  sash  on,  and  let  the  heat  rise 
and  begin  to  subside  before  putting  on  the  prepar- 
ed soil ;  this  soil  should  have  been  prepared  in  the 
fall  previous,  and  placed  under  circumstances  con- 
venient to  obtain  when  wanted,  and  not  be  in  a  frozen 
state ;  it  should  be  rich  or  made  so  by  mixing  one- 
third  well  rotted  fine  miinure  with  it  when  prepar- 
ing in  the  fall.  The  mere  sowing  of  the  seed  is  as 
the  fancy  dictates,  yet  the  more  handsomely  it  is 
done,  the  better  it  is  done  generally ;  the  hand- 
somer the  thing  the  more  highly  it  is  prized  and 
the  more  care  it  receives,  although  in  reality  the 
beauty  may  not  add  to  its  intrinsic  value.  Re- 
move the  sash  and  make  little  drills  from  back  to 
front  of  the  bed,  of  depth  corresponding  to  size  of 
seed,  about  five  times  the  diameter  of  the  seed,  and 
about  one  inch  apart^recollect  the  hot-bed  is  not 
to  mature  plants  in,  only  to  start  and  forward,  usu- 
ally; these  drills  should  be  straight  and  equidis- 
tant; drop  j'our  seeds  along  these  drills,  twenty  to 
thirty  to  the  inch,  better  too  many  than  not  enough, 
label  each  row  and  different  varieties  and  cover  care- 
fully, compressing  the  soil  over  them,  and  you  ate 
ready  to  put  on  the  sash  again.  Our  work  has  now 
but  fairly  begun,  for  the  bed  must  have  constant 
attention  till  the  plants  are  all  removed.  The  soil 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  or  be  kept  too 
wet,  and  the  plants  must  always  have  as  much  air 
as  they  will  endure,  while  they  must  be  protected 
from  cold  and  inclement  weather.  The  tempera- 
ture should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  55 
degrees,  nor  go  higher  than  80  to  85  degrees  at  any 


time— covering  the  bed  with  mats  nights,  shading 
and  ventilating  during  sunny,  hot  days.  In  giving 
air  the  sash  are  raised,  either  at  the  back  or  front, 
on  wedges,  so  as  to  adjust  them  at  different  heights, 
or  they  may  be  slid  down  from  the  top ;  sometimes 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  them  entiix'ly  when 
the  plants  obtain  size,  during  mid-day.  Often  a  few 
moments  of  neglect  between  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  3  in  the  afternoon  will  scorch  and  destroy 
the  plants.  Watering  should  be  done  after  the  sun 
has  passed  the  meridian — tw^o  or  three  o'clock — 
from  a  fine  rose  watering-pot,  with  tepid  or  warm 
water,  soft  rain  water  is  best  always.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  come  up  fairly,  thin  them  to  four  to  an 
inch,  stirring  the  soil  a  little,  and  keep  clean  of 
weeds ;  and  at  all  times,  do  not  allow  the  sash  to  be 
off  too  long  at  a  time  while  the  plants  are  small 
and  tender;  give  air  as  they  will  endure  it,  to 
cause  them  to  grow  strong,  hardy  and  green ;  air  is 
the  life  of  the  plant.  In  about  a  month  from  the 
time  of  planting  the  seed,  the  plants  will  entirely 
cover  the  bed,  and  begin  to  be  somewhat  drawn ; 
you  must  now  have  a  cold  bed,  or  nearly  spent  hot- 
bed, and  remove  the  plants  into  it,  setting  them 
four  inches  apart  each  way ;  water  them  lightly 
and  shade  for  three  or  four  days,  and  also  cover  to 
protect  them  nights.  In  these  beds  the  plants  must 
be  hardened  off'  as  fast  as  they  will  bear  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  transplant  into  the  open  ground  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  admit  and  the  plants  will  en- 
dure it.  Recollect  constant,  carefnl  attention  is 
required  to  succeed  with  the  hot-bed. 


Culture  of  Bulbs. 


The  treatment  of  bulbs  is  simple  and  the  re- 
sults so  satisfactory  that  it  seems  exceeding  strange 
that  they  are  not  far  more  generally  cultivated. 
Not  in  one  garden  in  a  thousand,  even  those  of  some 
pretentions,  do  we  see  a  dozen  good  Tulips,  and 
those  who  invest  a  dollar  or  two  in  good  hardy 
Bulbs  are  pretty  sure  to  eclipse  all  their  neighbors. 
Some  care  and  skill  are  often  required  to  cause 
flower  seed  to  germinate,  but  with  a  little  care  in 
fitting  the  soil,  and  in  obtaining  sound  Bulbs  of 
fine  varieties,  the  most  gratifying  results  are  almost 
certain  with  hardy  Bulbs.  The  lack  of  attention 
to  the  culture  of  Bulbs  is  partly  from  a  mistaken 
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idea  of  the  great  care  and  skill  necessary  to  their 
proper  culture  ;  and  this  impression  is  strengthened 
by  many  writers  on  the  subject,  who  seem  to  think 
there  is  a  great  show  of  wisdom  in  recommending 
the  most  difficult  and  complicated  methods.  Those 
who  have  been  discouraged  with  tlie  formidable 
array  of  directions,  which  only  a  professional  flor- 
ist could  practice,  need  not  despair;  the  gay  Cro- 
cus, the  fragant  Hyacinth,  the  brilliant,  dashing 
Tulip,  can  be  grown,  and  well  grown,  by  any  ama- 
teur— by  any  farmer's  wife  or  daughter — and  may 
decorate  every  humble  cottage  garden.  A  rod  or 
two  of  ground,  a  little  taste,  and  some  attention  to 
the  simple  directions  given,  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
ensure  success. 

Another  reason  why  bulbs  are  not  more  cultivat- 
is  that  they  must  be  planted  in  the  Avtmnn,  and 
the  maj<irity  of  amateur  gardeners  do  not  wake 
up  to  the  importance  of  providing  plants  for  their 
gardens  until  the  spring  is  pretty  well  advanced  ; 
and  then,  when  many  of  the  bulbous  plants  are  in 
full  flower,  and  should  not  be  moved,  often  send 
their  orders.     Tho.se  who  wish  a  .show  of  bulbous 


flowers  in  the  spring  must  mnke  their  selections,  pre- 
pare tlu;  r/ronnr!,  anil  plant  in  tlw  autumn. 

Any  fair  garden  soil  will  grow  Bulbs  well  ;  but 
it  must  be  well  drained,  so  that  the  water  will  not 
lie  on  the  surfiice  for  any  length  of  time,  or  the 
Ijulbs  will  be  likely  to  rot.  If  the  soil  is  poor  en- 
rich it  with  well-rotted  stable  manure,  or  with  sur- 
face earth  from  the  woods.  Cow  manure  is  excel- 
lent for  Bulbs.  Manure  should  be  mixed  thor- 
oughly with  the  soil ;  and  if  tlie  ground  is  stiflf  and 
the  manure  fresh,  it  is  well  to  put  a  little  sand 
around  each  Bulb  at  planting. 

The  soil  should  be  dug  deep ;  and  if  stiff  from 
too  much  clay,  an  addition  of  leaf  mould  scraped 
from  the  woods,  or  a  liberal  dressing  of  sand,  will 
be  of  great  benefit.  After  planting,  and  before 
winter  sets  in,  cover  the  beds  with  a  good  dressing 
of  leaves- — say  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  or  more. 
Over  these  throw  a  little  brush,  or  boards,  to  pre- 
vent blowing  off.  If  the  leaves  cannot  be  obtained 
readily,  coar.se  manure  will  answer.  In  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  hard  frosts  are  over;  rake  ofl'  the  cov- 
ering.    Nothing  more  is  required  except  to  destroy 
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the  weeds  as  ftist  as  they  appear.  More  specific 
tlirections,  iuchidiiig  planting,  the  distance  apart, 
the  depth,  and  the  treatment  after  flowering, 
will  be  given  in  the  remarks  introducing  each  fam- 
ily. 

CULTIVATION   OF   BULBS   IN   WINTEU. 

It  is  in  the  house,  in  the  winter,  that  Bulbs aflford 
the  greatest  pleasure.  A  few  dozen  Hyacinths,  Tu- 
lips, Crocuses,  &c,  will  furnish  useful  recreation  for 
months.  From  the  planting  of  the  Bulbs,  until  the 
last  flower  has  faded,  there  is  continued  excitement. 
The  unfolding  of  each  leaf  and  bud  is  watched 
with  the  most  pleasurable  and  unabated  interest  by 
all  members  of  the  family,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  taste  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  can  be  derived 
from  the  cultivation  of  Bulbs  in  water,  and  at  a 
very  little  cost.  The  simplest  and  cheapest  form 
of  a  Hyacinth  glass,  is  shown  at  B.  A  form 
preferred  by  some  is  seen  at  B.  The  most 
expensive  is  F,  a  kind  of  triple  glass,  holding  three 
bulbs.  The  Due  Van  Thol  may  be  grown  in  orna- 
mental pots,  like  A,  or  in  baskets  or  boxes  of  any 
form.  A  very  satisfactory  arrangement  is  to  obtain 
a  common  shallow  box,  ane  ornament  it  with  sticks 
or  bark,  somewhat  like  E,  and  fill  it  with  sandy 
earth  mixed  with  moss  finely  broken  up.  Then 
plant  a  row  or  two  of  Crocuses  on  the  outside,  and 
fill  up  with  Tulips,  Kareissus,  Hyacints,  &c.,  mak- 
ing a  miniature  bulb  garden.  After  planting,  the 
whole  can  be  covered  with  moss,  such  as  found  on 
logs  in  damp  woods.  The  plants  will  find  their 
way  through  the  moss. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted  in  the  garden  in 
September,  October  or  November.  Make  the 
soil  deep,  mellow  and  tolerably  rich,  and  see 
that  the  water  has  a  chance  to  drain  ofl".  The  beds 
should  be  narrow,  so  that  all  parts  can  be  reached 
from  the  alleys  or  walks.  Set  the  bulbs  five  or  six 
inches  apart  and  four  deep.  Before  winter  sets  in, 
cover  the  beds  with  leaves  or  manure  to  help  keep 
out  the  frost.  This  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
hard  frosts  are  over — in  this  latitude,  the  middle  of 
March.  For  beds  of  early  flowers  on  the  lawn, 
nothing  excels  the  Hyacinth,  A  very  pretty  ar- 
rangement for  a  round  or  oval  bed,  is  one  or  more 
rows  all  around  of  white,  then  red  and  rose  about 
an  equal  number,  and  the  centre  filled  with  blue. 
Where  beds  are  small  and  so  near  together  that 
they  can  all  be  seen  at  once,  it  is  well  to  fill  each 
one  with  a  seperate  color. —  Vick. 


Arctic  Plants. — It  is  said  on  the  White  moun- 
tain tops,  Arctic  plants  are  numerous,  which  are 
found  dowhere  else  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
discovered  by  a  careful  botanist  that  New  Hamp- 
shire has  1440  flowering  plants  and  410  of  the  lower 
orders— in  all  1850. 


mtomolo0||. 


Db.  S.  H.  KniDELBAuoH,  Editor,  Clabinda,  Iowa. 

^'"Send  in  the  Insects.— Dr.  K.  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Entomology  for  the  Statu  Horticultural  Society 
and  would  take  it  as  a  favor  to  he  furnished  with  specimenH 
of  insects  from  the  various  localities  of  the  State,  by  mail 
during  this  year.  Those  sending  will  please  state  all  they 
know  concerning  the  habits  of  the  insects  sent;  what  they 
arc  found  feeding  on,  etc. 


Bug  Friends  of  Hortlcniturlsts. 


Db.  S.  H.  Kridelbauqh:  I  send  you  to-day 
some  bugs  that  I  have  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
Lady-Bug  family,  and  consider  them  friends  of  the 
horticulturist.  A  friend  of  mine  near  this  place,  a 
fruit  grower,  asserts  that  this  insect  has  done  con- 
siderable damage  to  his  grapes,  and  the  vines. 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you  in  the  Wculern  PonuA- 
oijist. 

Geo.  Walters. 
Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 


Remarks.  —  Your  specimens  came  to  hand  in 
very  good  condition,  and  are  known  among  Ento- 
mologists by  the  generic  na,mc—CoccinneUa,  and  the 
specific  name— 12-ftota— 12-Spotted  Lady  Bird,  a 
beautiful  red  beetle  with  twelve  small  black  spots 
on  its  upper  surface  or  back.  A  long  tried  and  true 
friend  to  the  fruit  grower,  the  gardener  and  the  far- 
mer. It  is  a  cannibal  feeder,  living  on  other  small 
insects,  plant-lice,  aphis  and  the^eggs  of  other  in- 
sects, such  as  Doryphora  lO-Utunta,  the  Col- 
orado Potato  Beetle,  et  al.  It  is  not  a  vegeta- 
ble feeder,  and  your  friend  is  grossly  mistaken  con- 
cerning its  injuring  grapes  and  other  vines.  A 
microscopic  examination  of  the  injured  plants 
would  have  developed  very  small  insects  on  them 
which  were  aflbrding  an  abundance  of  food  for  the 
little  red  and  black  friends  he  complains  of,  who 
were  doing  good  service  for  him. 


Another  Orchard  Enemy. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Kridelbaugh  :  In  this  package  you 
will  find  inclosed  an  insect  which  I  find  upon  my 
apple  trees.  They  are  cutting  ofl"  the  young  shoots. 
I  first  observed  them  on  the  31st  of  September. 
Will  you  tell  us  through  the  Pomologist  &  Gardener 
what  they  are  and  how  to  get  clear  of  them  ? 

I.  M.  Huglin. 

St.  Charles,  Madison  Co.,  Iowa. 


Remarks. — Your  insects  sent  with  cuttings  of  ap- 
ple-tree twigs  came  to  hand  all  right.  The  insects 
are  the  Common  Twig  Borer — Bostrichus  Bicanda- 
tus,  of  Say.  For  furthur  information  see  answer  to 
A.  W.  Howard,  of  Yankton,  Dak.^Ter.,  in  Pomologist.', 
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I8  it  Uie  Twig  Borer  ? 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Garlener:— I  send  this 
mail — incased  in  a  cylinder  of  wood — specimens 
of  a  "  m-itter  "  that  is  making  sad  havoc  with  apple 
trees  at  this  late  season.  They  attack  them  by  bor- 
ing into  the  heart  and  following  it  up  or  down 
sometimes  for  several  inches.  They  have  every 
appearance  of  the  limb  borer  {Bostrichvs  Ucandii- 
tus)  but  I  have  never  learned  of  them  doing  dam- 
age so  late  in  the  season.  They  did  not  make  their 
appearance  till  quite  recently  and  are  thicker  now 
than  ever ;  any  information,  or  especially  any 
remedy,  will  be  thankfully  received  through  your 
columns  or  otherwise. 

A.  W.  Howard. 
Tankton,  Dakota  Ter. 


Bemakks. — BosTBicHtrs  BicAND  ATus,  of  Say, — The 
Common  Twig  Borer. — This  Beetle  is  remarkable 
for  boring  green  wood  in  its  perfect  state,  and  not 
in  the  larva;  state.  Almost  every  orchardist,  par- 
ticularly in  the  valley  between  the  Alleghany  and 
and  Rocky  Mountains,  is  acquainted  with  the 
results  produced  by  the  Twig  Borer,  done  in  the 
monthsof  May  and  June  generally,  in  the  apple  twigs 
about  the  size  of  a  common  goose  quill.  All  of  the 
borers,  we  believe,  that  infest  trees  or  shrubs,  in 
the  larvffi  state,  bore  with  their  heads  upwards ; 
this  one  however,  in  the  jjerfect  state  bores  usually 
head  downwards,  and  it  is  generally  considered 
that  it  does  not  do  this  kind  of  labor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propogating  its  species,  but  for  food  and 
protection.  They  have  been  found  in  the  sap- 
wood  of  forest  trees  in  mid-winter  "alive  and  well," 
in  their  perfect  beetle  state.  When  thus  found, 
they  are  generally  in  pairs — a  male  and  a  female. 
It  is  thought  by  some  naturalists  that  the  insect 
thus  passes  the  winter,  but  we  have  never  before 
heard  of  them  attacking  the  bodies  of  apple  trees, 
but  at  this  we  do  not  marvel,  especially  if  the  trees 
are  one,  two  or  three  years  old  nursery  stock. 

1..,^  Their  mode  of  breeding  is  yet 

\\»/y  iV^  T  to  be  discovered,  consequently  no 
j)^Yn  / \\  directions  can  be  given  to  pre- 
A  I  tv  \^-X  ■^^'^°'  that  mode  of  spreading. 
'  Vl/\  The  only  means  we  know  of  to 

check  them  is  to  cut  off  and  burn 
all  wood  they  are  known  to  infest,  which  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  holes  they  make 
where  they  enter.  In  small  twigs  of  the  apple-tree 
and  the  grapevine,  we  know  they  enter  at  the  axil  of 
a  bud  and  bore  downward  one  or  two  inches.  This 
insect  is  not  found  in  the  New  England  States,  or 
New  York,  but  exists  in  all  the  Western  States. 
The  accompanying  engraving  gives  a  back  view  of 
the  female,  and  a  side  view  of  the  male,  the  lines  on 
the  left  and  right  respectively  showing  the  nat- 
ural length  of  the  insects.  Besides  being  the 
smallest,  the  male  has  two  hooks  or  small  horns  on 
each  side  of  its  tail.    Color  brown. 


(isalkmotis. 


Burying  Trees— Not  Heeling;  In. 

Now  is  the  time  for  taking  up  and  burying  trees 
for  spring  planting.  There  arc  so  many  advantages 
gained  in  doing  this,  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  so 
few  obtain  their  trees  from  the  nursery  in  the  fall 
instead  of  putting  it  off  till  spring.  These  advan- 
tages have  been  so  often  enumerated  that  we  will 
not  repeat  them  at  this  time.  We  have  practiced 
burying  decidious  trees — both  forest  and  fruit — for 
many  years.  If  the  work  be  done  right,  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  the  right  kind  of  soil,  results  will  be 
uniformly  satisfactory.  Heeling  in,  which  strictly 
means  to  bury  the  roots  and  leave  the  tops  wholly 
exposed  to  sun  and  wind ,  is  often  attended  with  in- 
jury and  loss  of  many  tops.  Bury  root  and  branch 
in  a  sloping  position,  with  the  roots  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  with  a  slight  mound  of 
earth  raised  over  them,  and  the  tops  just  covered 
with  the  dryer  soil.  Throw  a  few  old  boards  or 
straw  over  the  whole  pile  after  the  ground  is  fro- 
zen, to  prevent  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
Let  the  place  of  burial  be  such  that  water  will  not 
accumulate  around  it.  Trees  thus  protected  from 
the  severity  of  our  Western  winters,  when  taken 
from  their  winter  quarters  and  properly  planted 
out,  will  start  out  more  freely,  and  make  more  vig- 
orous growth  than  if  left  standing  in  the  nursery 
and  removed  in  the  spring. 


Polk  Connty  Fruit  and  Horace  Greeley. 

At  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  which  closed  on 
the  23d  of  September,  Mr.  Mark  Miller  of  this  city, 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for  samples  of  fruit 
exhibited  by  him.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ho- 
race Greeley,  in  his  speech  delivered  at  the  late 
District  Fair  here,  intimated  that  if  the  Pomolog- 
ical  Exhibition  lately  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  had 
been  held  elsewhere,  Iowa  would  not  have  carried 
off  the  first  prize.  We  wonder  if  it  would  have 
made  any  difference  in  Horace's  opinion  if  it  had 
been  held  in  New  Jersey  ?  The  New  Jersey  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  as  much  of  our  fruit  as  the  Vir- 
ginians did,  Horace  Greeley  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. In  the  report  of  their  State  Fair,  by 
the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  we  find  the  following 
mention  of  Mark  Miller's  fruit : 

"  In  fruit,  Mr.  Mark  Miller,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  taken  a  Silver  Medal  for  his  Magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Iowa  fruit,  which,  {in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Quinn,  the  Superintendent  of 
this  department,  could  not  be  excelled." 

Now  It  may  be  a  question  whether  "  the  judges 
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and  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,"  above  referred  to,  know  as 
much  about  farming  as  Horace  docs,  but  we  tliink 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  are  equally  well 
posted  with  him  on  Pomology,  and  by  the  time  we 
get  a  few  more  notices  similar  to  the  above,  from 
other  State  Pairs  in  the  East,  we  will  begin  to  think 
even  H.  O.  may  be  a  little  out  of  his  reckoning, 
when  he  says  that  we  of  Iowa  are  not  the  first  fruit 
growers  of  the  Union. — Daily  Iowa  State  Bcyistcr. 


St.  Iionis  Fair. 


Wo  attended  the  Fair  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Association  at  St.  Louis,  which  commenced 
the  2d  day  of  October  and  continued  until  the  7th. 
This  institution  we  have  before  referred  to  as  being 
beyond  any  description  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
grounds,  the  amount  on  exhibition,  and  the  number 
of  persons  attending  it.  It  might  more  appropri- 
ately be  called  a  National  Fair,  from  its  character 
and  attendance.  It  is  one  of  the  institutions  which 
has  good  officers,  is  well  conducted  and  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  and  consequently  is  always 
well  attended  as  it  should  be.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  on  the  grounds  Thursday,  the  5th, 
over  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  sixty 
thousand  were  seated  in  the  magnificent  amphithe- 
atre. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  description  of 
the  numerous  valuable  articles  exhibited,  but  sim- 
ply give  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  horticultural 
products. 

Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas  exhibited  fruit  which 
for  size  and  beauty  were  most  magnificent.  The 
Kan.sas  collection  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J. 
Stayman  and  Wm.  Tanner,  delegates  of  the  Kan- 
sas Immigration  Society,  who  had  120  varieties  of 
apples,  which  for  size  and  beauty  attracted  univer- 
sal attention  ;  three  specimens  of  which  weighed  76 
ounces.  Mr.  J.  Cadagan,  of  Leavenworth,  exhib- 
ited two 

A  diploma  was  awarded  to  Kansas  for  the  best 
exhibition  of  apples,  with  the  following  remarks 
from  the  committee: 

"After  the  Committee  on  Fruits  had  completed 
their  examination  on  Monday  and  made  their 
awards  of  premiums  there  was  placed  on  exhibition 
by  Dr.  J.  Stayman  and  Wm.  Tanner,  Esq.,  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  Kansas  Immigration  Society, 
120  varieties  of  apples,  which  for  beauty  and  size 
we  have  never  seen  equalled." 

Bush  &  Son  made  a  fine  display  of  grapes,  con- 
sisting of  30  varieties.  Among  those  the  Herman, 
Cynthinana  and  Croton  were  fine.  The  Park  of 
Fruits  was  an  interesting  exhibition,  having  a  plat 
of  its  ground  and  its  surroundings  under  the  man- 
agement of  C.  H.  Hazen.  The  plat  shows  about 
two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  including  the  hotel 
which  is  to  be  built.    In  the  floral  department  there 


was  a  fine  collection  of  rare  plants,  which  with  the 
boquets  there  displayed  filled  the  air  with  perfume. 
Blair  Brothers,  of  tlic  Lee.s'  Summit  Nurseries, 
Jackson  County,  Mo.,  made  a  very  fine  exhibition 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  from  their  extensive 
nursery  grounds.  Before  returning  home  wc  paid 
their  nurseries  a  visit,  and  found  their  grounds  cm- 
bracing  about  160  acres  in  the  different  kinds  of  stock 
all  in  excellent  order  and  of  the  very  best  quality. 

Associate  Editou. 


Those  Caukcr  IVorms.— AVIiat  of  tliein  ? 

Ed.  POMOLOOIST  AND  Gardenee  : — In  Aug.  No. 
of  the  Pomologixt,  1870,  I  gave  you  an  account  of  a 
worm  on  my  orchard  trees,  and  asked  if  it  was  the 
Canker  Worm,  and  if  it  would  visit  me  next  year. 
Yon  answered  "  yes,  you  have  the  Canker  Worm, 
sure,  and  you  may  look  with  certainty  for  its  re-ap- 
pearance next  season,  unless  you  adopt  some  meth- 
od to  head  it  off." 

According  to  instructions  I  took  strips  of  tarred 
paper  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  wrapped  around  the 
trunks  of  trees,  fastened  with  small  tacks,  and  cov- 
ered with  printers'  ink.  (Barnum  the  great  hum- 
bug says  he  owes  his  great  success  to  printer'  ink, 
and  why  not  nurserymen  ?)  I  commenced  this  op- 
eration about  the  25th  of  March.  I  looked  over 
the  trees  having  the  paper  on  every  few  days,  and 
as  the  ink  became  dry  I  would  daub  over  again.  I 
kept  this  up  until  fore  part  of  June,  and  never  saw 
but  one  as  I  thought  that  looked  like  the  bug  I 
wanted  to  "kotch,"  and  she  was  safe  in  the  ink.  The 
23d  of  May  was  first  seen  the  small  miller  or  moth 
that  I  suppose  to  be  the  male.  There  was  not  one 
thousandth  part  as  many  as  last  year,  nor  did  they 
stay  near  as  long.  My  trees  have  entirely  escaped, 
and  I  examined  them  every  few  days  and  have  not 
seen  fifty  Canker  Worms  during  the  season,  while 
last  year  there  seemed  to  be  tens  of  thousands  on 
each  tree. 

What  is  the  cause  of  their  disappearance  ?  It 
was  not  the  heading  off,  as  I  did  not  band  all  of  my 
trees.  I  left  some  trees  around  in  the  orchard  to 
prove  the  heading  off,  and  they  escaped  as  well  as 
any.  Did  they  hatch  out  and  climb  up  last  fall  and 
get  "  kilt"  by  the  cold,  or  are  they  laying  over  like 
fourteen  year  locusts  ?  It  cost  me  about  $30  la.st 
spring  to  "  head  them  off,"  and  I  do  not  want  to 
repeat  unless  it  is  positively  necessary. 

Chakles  Waters. 

Springville,  Vernon  County,  Wis. 

Remakks. — Why  the  Canker  worm  did  not  fulfil 
our  prophecy  is  a  puzzle  to  us.  We  have  in  no 
case  ever  before  known  it  to  fail  of  putting  in  a 
second  appearance  at  least.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  it  to  mysteriously  disappear  from  a  locality  after 
a  stay  of  four  or  five  years. 
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Tlie  Peerless  Potatoes, 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardenek.— We  of  this 
town  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  have  raised  in  all  over  two 
hundred  bushels  of  this  new  variety.  We  have 
baked,  eaten  and  tested  them  every  way,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  want  no  better  potato. 
Specimens  weighing  three  and  four  pounds,  are 
solid  and  boil  easily  to  a  beautiful  mass  of  mealy 
nice,  flour-like  substance.  The  skin  is  thin  and 
yet  strong,  the  color  white,  nothing  could  be  fairer 
in  appearance.  They  give  about  double  to  the 
acre  of  most  other  new  varieties.  Some  new  va- 
rieties are  flavorless.  This  is  one  of  the  best  in 
this  respect.  It  derives  its  name,  and  will  be  when 
generally  known  cue  of  the  best,  if  not  as  its  name 
indicates,  the  best  of  all  known  varieties. 

S.  J.  Parkek,  M.  D. 

Ithaca,  Neio  York. 


Maklug   Vinegar, 


The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on 
making  vinegar,  on  page  3.50,  October  No.,  which 
was  overlooked  in  making-up.  Though  the  article 
was  very  complete  without  this  termination,  it 
would  have  been  better  with  it : — 

Any  one  at  all  familliar  with  the  nature  of  cider 
knows  from  experience  that  when  we  draw  out  first 
from  a  full  barrel  in  warm  weather,  the  cider  is 
much  sweeter  and  better  to  drink  as  a  beverage, 
than  after  the  barrel  has  been  drawn  from  for  some 
length  of  time ;  the  drawing  out  by  admitting  fresh 
air  simply  accelerates  the  acetic  fermentation. 

My  object  in  drawing  daily  a  small  amount  and 
putting  it  into  another  barrel,  is  to  introduce  it 
more  effectually  to  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  too  much  exposure,  whereby  the  alcohol 
would  escape  at  the  same  time.  If  I  wish  to  con- 
vert a  small  quantity  of  fermented  cider  into  vine- 
gar immediately,  I  take  a  vinegar  cask,  and  put  ten 
gallons  of  good  vinegar  and  a  quart  of  mother,  and 
put  in  a  warm  place,  and  put  in  a  small  quantity  of 
cider  daily,  according  to  its  acidity  and  its  tendency 
to  that  condition.  In  this  way  I  have  never  failed 
in  making  and  having  on  hand  a  good  supply  of 
first  quality  cider  vinegar.  It  is  an  old  maxim  that 
"  it  takes  moue}'  to  make  money."  This  maxim  is 
truer  of  vinegar  than  of  money. 

Air,  warmth  and  light  are  indispensibly  necessary 
to  make  gocxl  vinegar  ;  a  well  ventilated,  dry  and 
warm  apartment  should  not  be  overlooked ;  too 
much  exposure  to  the  open  air  impairs  its  quality 
and  quantity.  The  degree  ot  heat  necessary  is  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred.  Vinegar  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  come  in  contact  with  iron  in  any  shape. 


Ackno^vledgiacuts  and  Thanks. 

From  F.  R.  Elliott,  Sec'y  American  Pomological 
Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  box  of  Angers  and  Or- 
ange quinces — the  largest  and  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  quince  it  has  ever  been  our  pleasure 
to  look  upon.  It  would  be  difBcult,  we  think,  to  find 
finer  specimens  of  this  fruit  anywhere.  The  Angers 
is  much  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  two.  It  is 
very  large,  fair,  highly  colored,  and  its  aroma  deli- 
cious. Illustration  and  Mr.  Elliott's  remarks  next 
month. 

From  D.  W.  Adams,  Sec'y  Iowa  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  specimen  apple  of  the  "  Dommesta 
of  Bessarabia,"  grown  from  a  scion  imported  by, 
and  received  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
two  years  ago.  Illustration  and  description  next 
month. 

From  Dr.  James  Weed,  Muscatine,  specimens  of 
his  seedling  chestnut,  to  which  Iwe  alluded  in  Sep- 
tember number,  page,  237.  These  nuts  are  truly  of 
mammoth  size  in  the  line  of  chestnuts— some  of 
them  exceeding  !}£  inches  in  breadth  and  other- 
wise well  proportioned.  The  Dr.  is  now  realizing 
happy  results  from  his  many  years  of  experiment 
with  the  chestnut.  He  intends  to  multiply  this  new 
valuable  seedling  by  grafting.  The  tree  has  fruit- 
ed two  or  three  years. 

From  E.  M.  Nevins,  Nashua,  Iowa,  a  box  of  seed- 
ling crab  apples.  Fruit  very  harndsome;  round, 
deep  red,  highly  colored, 
with  s<ime  marked  pecu- 
liarities. Seeds  s  m  a  1 1, 
plump,  and  so  closely 
encased  in  the  carpels  as 
to  present  the  appearance 
of  being  imbedded  in  the 
solid  flesh.  Calj'x  smooth 
with  no  .signs  of  sepals ; 
flesh  dark,  firm,  juicy,  and 
very  good.  This  apple 
has  so  little  core  that  it 
must  be  i-.xtra  nice  for  preserving  whole.  Mr. 
Nevins  says  of  the  tree: — "Upright,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful top  ;  very  hardy  and  productive  ;  bears  annually 
smooth,  fair  fruit,  excellent  for  canning  and  pre- 
serves." 


The   Shakers  are  putting  up  a  large  quantity  of 
grape  jelly  this  season. 


Sending  Scions  long  Distances.  • —  We  pub- 
lished this  some  years  ago  in  our  Nortliicestern 
Farmer,  and  it  will  bear  repeating,  for  there  is  no 
better  way  whereby  choice  scions  can  be  transmit- 
the  long  distances.  Put  into  a  glass  vial,  or  bottle 
of  the  required  size,  a  piece  of  dry  sponge  pressed 
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to  the  bottom  and  saturate  it  with  water.  Then 
drop  the  scions  in  upon  it  and  place  a  piece  of  wet 
sponge  on  the  top  and  seal  up  liernietically  ;  wrap 
in  strong  pajier,  and  tliey  may  be  sent  by  mail 
almost  any  distance  and  be  found  perfectly  fresh. 


The  CuTAnoGA  and  Martha.  —  The  Rural 
World  says :  "Cuyahoga  has  produced  this  season 
bunches  of  large  berries  ;  color  white,  tending  to 
flesh  color ;  very  sweet  and  rich ;  somewhat  late. 
The  small  berries  become  quite  pink  and  sweet  be- 
fore the  main  cluster  is  ripe,  while  in  most  other 
varietes — the  Concord  for  example — ^the  small 
berries  are  quite  green  when  the  bunch  is  ripe  and 
black. 

Martha — in  fruit,  foliage,  health,  hardiness  and 
productiveness,  stands  at  the  head.  Berry  mcdiumj; 
China  white;  foliage  very  distinct  and  healthj'. 


A  Profitable  Acre. — A  California  paper  says 
that  on  Grand  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  Sacra- 
mento river,  an  acre  of  land  was  planted  to  Early 
Rose  potatoes,  on  the  33d  day  of  February.  On 
the  30th  of  June  he  dug  300  sacks  worth  $1  per 
sack.  On  the  38d  of  Jul}'  he  replanted  the  same 
ground,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  he  dug  3.50  sacks 
of  potatoes.  The  entire  cost  of  cultivation  did  not 
exceed  $.30.  Thus  realizing  from  one  acre  of 
swamp  land  about  f  000. 


Goethe  and  Wildeu. — These  two  new  grapes 
appear  to  give  great  satisfaction  at  Ilammondsport. 
A  report  on  them  for  last  year  says :  "  The  Goethe 
has  even  surpassed  the  Concord  in  productiveness, 
and  health}',  vigorous  growth.  From  350  vines, 
planted  fixlO,  in  their  third  summer,  consequently 
bearing  their  first  crop,  on  the  hills,  we  received 
3,127  pounds  of  splendid  fruit.  And  besides  this 
heavy  crop  they  made  an  enormous  growth  of 
wood,  which  is  now  ripe  to  the  very  tips,  the  foli- 
age hanging  at  the  present  date  (Oct.  19)  on  the 
vines  green  and  fresh." 


Honey  Locust  Hedges. — J.  J.  Thomas  says  a 
very  common  error  in  the  culture  of  Honey  Locust 
hedges  is  in  not  cutting  them  back  enough.  Close 
pruning  is  necessary  to  overcome  its  natural  ten- 
dency to  an  upright  and  comparatively  slender 
growth.  He  thinks  .such  a  hedge  .should  be  cut 
very  near  the  surface,  the  second  time  three  inches 
higher,  again  four  or  five  inches  higher. 


Sugar  Beets  for  Hogs. — A  writer  in  the  P/v<c- 
lieal  Farmer  says  that  he  finds  the  sugar  beet  very 
good  to  fatten  his  hogs  with.  He  begins  with  the 
beet.s,  and  finishes  off  on  corn  As  the  result  of 
his  experience,  he  found  that  his  hogs  fattened  ear- 
lier, with  a  material  saving  of  corn. 


Kef.ping  Sweet  Potatoes.  —  A  correspondent 
of  the  Country  Gentleman  has  found  that  rotten 
wood,  finely  pulverized,  is  the  best  thing  yet.  Col- 
lect the  rotten  wood  in  the  summer  or  early  fall ; 
get  it  perfectly  dry  ;  grind  or  pound  it  fine,  pack 
your  sweet  potatoes  in  it  in  boxes  or  barrels,  and 
keep  them  in  a  warm  room  or  in  the  cellar,  close 
up  to  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  you  need  have  no 
fear  but  that  your  potatoes  will  be  as  good  iu  the 
spring  as  when  you  packed  them  away. 


A  "Whopper,"  Sure. —  The  Practical  Farmer 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  whopping  big  apple, 
from  Pettis  ccnint}'.  Mo.  It  is  described  as  measur- 
ing "exactly  eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighing  two  pounds  ;  oblate,  clear,  bright  yellow, 
without  speck  or  blemish."  Missouri  is  ahead  on 
apples  for  size.  Only  think !  an  apple  six  inches  in 
diameter.  We  reckon  the  measurement  of  that  ap- 
ple, like  some  peoples  conscience,  was  pretty 
elastic. 


Big  Tobacco  Plant. — The  San  Jose  Buttelin 
makes  mention  of  a  stalk  of  Sardinian  tobacco 
which  measured  5  feet  in  hight — some  of  the  leaves 
measuring  2%  feet  in  length  by  18  inches  in  breadth. 
The  plant  grew  from  the  seed  which  was  put  in  the 
ground  last  spring.  The  Sardinian  tobacco  is  very 
strong,  and  is  used  largely  in  making  snuff.  This 
growth  is  a  most  remarkable  one. 


Mammoth  Grapes. — The  Mary.sville  (Cal.)  Appeal 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  up- 
on which  it  says  "  is  one  grape  that  measures  four 
and  a  half  inches  in  rircumference.  It  has  pre- 
cisely the  shape  of  a  tomato,  and  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  a  number  of  grapes  growing  together,  as 
the  outward  contour  is  uniform." 


Iowa  Apples  at  Richmond. — A  writer  from 
Richmond  to  the  Weeiern  Rm-al,  Chicago,  makes 
mention  of  the  collection  of  118  varieties  from 
Central  Iowa,  and  adds:  "Iowa  may  well  be  proud. 
She  received  the  the  prize  for  the  best  collection  of 
apples  from  any  State." 


Peerless  Potatoes. — Jeremiah  Bodge,  of  Cen- 
ter Barnstcad,  N.  H.,  claims  to  have  raised  three 
hundred  and  thirty  and  one-half  pounds  of  Peer- 
less potatoes  the  past  season,  from  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  seed. 


Oregon  State  Fair,  held  at  Salem,  Oct.  9,  was 
a  success.  The  receipts  for  the  first  two  da3's  alone, 
was  nearly  $7,0P0.  The  horticultural  and  poniolog- 
ical  department  was  well  filled  with  vegetables, 
fruits,  plants  and  flowers. 
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Kansas  and  Iowa  vs.  Virginia. — The  Richmond 
Enquirer,  referring  to  the  earnest  efforts  now  being 
made  to  attract  immigrationt  o  Virginia,  proceeds  to 
illustate  the  backwardness  of  that  State  thus; 
"Kansas,  yet  an  infant  State,  and  Iowa,  not  yet  in 
long  dresses,  send  their  State  fruits  to  the  east  to 
let  the  people  know  what  they  can  grow  there,  and 
yet  Virginia  sits  to-day  with  her  hands  folded  wait- 
ing for  another  John  Smith  to  explore  her  do- 
mains." 

Not  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Enquirer.  Had  the  several 
individual  collections  of  Virginia  grown  fruits  on 
exhibition  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society  been  massed,  as  were  the  fruits 
from  Kansas  and  Iowa — Virginia's  display  would 
not  have  suffered  with  that  of  any  other  State  rep- 
resented. 

"The  Htjb."— The  Waukon  Standard,  under- 
takes to  prove  that  its  locality  is  the  "Hub"  of  this 
little  kingdom,  if  not  of  all  creation.  We  give  it  up. 
Hear  it  argue  the  case : 

"  Iowa  took  the  First  Premium  on  apples 
at  the  late  National  Pomological  Exhibition 
at  Richmond,  Va.  Allamakee  county  carries  off 
the  First  Premium  on  apples  at  the  Iowa  State 
Fair,  and  Waukon  is  the  town  from  which  they 
came ;  hence 

Waukon,  Iowa,  is  the  Banner  Apple  Growing 
Town  of  the  United  States." 


Boston  Fruit  Market. — Tlie  Boston  Ctdtivator 
of  a  late  date  says:  "Cranberries of  the  new  crop, 
are  coming  in  plentifully  from  the  Cape  and  New 
Jersey.  The  price  is  about  $10  per  bbl.  The 
quality  is  good,  and  the  crop  will  be  much  larger 
than  the  average  of  former  years.  Apples  are 
coming  in  freely  from  the  West,  especially  from 
Michigan,  and  are  selling  for  about  $4  a  bbl.  Poor 
fruit  sells  for  about  $3.50a$3,  and  the  best  qualities 
range  from  $3.50  to  $4.  The  New  England  crop 
is  almost  an  entire  failure." 


Rose  Cuttings. — One  of  the  best  methods  of 
securing  the  success  of  these,  says  a  recent  writer 
is  to  stick  the  cutting  about  an  inch  deep  into  clean 
river  sand  with  properly  prepared  soil  about  an 
inch  below  to  receive  the  roots  as  soon  as  they 
strike.  The  clean  sand  prevents  the  roots  from 
rotting.  A  correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist 
succeeded  with  this  when  every  other  mode  failed 
— and  says  he  does  not  lose  one  in  twenty. 


Puritans'  Flowers. — The  old-fashioned  flowers 
in  the  gardens  of  New  England — blue-bells,  cro- 
cuses, primroses,  foxgloves  and  many  others,  are 
wild  flowers  on  English  soil.  There  is  something 
very  touching  and  pretty  in  this  fact,  that  tlie  Puri- 
tans should  have  carried  their  field  and  hedge  flow- 
ers, and  nurtured  them  in  their  gardens,  until,  to 
U.S,  they  seem  entirely  the  product  of  cultivation. 


Cooking  Fruits. 

Cranberry  Tarts.  —  Stir  the  cranberries  with 
plenty  of  sugar,  but  no  water,  as  the  beiries  be- 
come heated  they  will  burst,  and  furnish  plenty 
of  moisture.  Have  ready  a  fine  pufl"  paste,  and 
when  the  cranberries  are  quite  tender,  put  them 
between  a  top  and  bottom  crust,  and  bake  till  a 
light  brown. 

Baked  Apples. — Sour — Put  them  into  a  deep 
baking-pan,  sprinkle  sugar  over  and  around  them; 
fill  the  pan  half  full  of  water  and  bake  quickly. 
Sweet — These  require  a  slow  fire.  A  little  water 
in  the  pan  is  an  improvement,  and  a  little  sugar, 
also,  though  they  are  very  good  without  either. 

Apple  Cream. — Boil  a  dozen  apples  of  pleasant 
flavor  in  water  until  soft ;  take  off  the  peel  and 
press  the  pulp  through  a  hair  seive  upon  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar  ;  whip  the  white  of  two 
eggs,  add  them  to  the  apples,  beat  all  together  till 
it  become  very  stiff  and  looks  quite  white. 


Peach  Trees  in  California. — A  San  Francis- 
co paper  says  that  there  are  800,000  peach  trees  in 
California  —  enough  to  furnish  one  hundred 
pounds  annually  to  each  inhabitant.  Peaches 
sell  at  about  five  cents  a  pound  at  wholesale — an 
acre  yielding  about  $600. 


Large  Apples.  —  The  Oskaloosa  Htrakl  says : 
"J.  F,  Norris,  of  White  Oak  township,  Mahaska 
county,  had  on  exhibition  at  the  county  fair,  three 
apples  that  weighed  in  the  aggregate  5  lbs.  How 
high  is  that  ?"     [High  enough.] 


Mammoth  Apple. — The  Qaie  City  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  an  apple  grown  by  Mr.  Robert 
Fabres,  near  Keosauqua,  the  weight  of  which  was 
thirty-one  ounces. 


A  Large  Pear. — The  Mobile  Tribvne  tells  of  a 
large  Pear  grown  in  that  city  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cane. 
It  weighed  twenty  ounces,  and  was,  probably,  a 

Dvcliess  d'Aiu/mileme. 


Walter  Wine. — Wine  made  from  the  Walter 
grape  at  Hanimondsport,  is  represented  as  being 
very  flue. 


Thirty  bushels  of  pears  were  gathered  from  one 
tree  near  Ashland,  Kentucky. 


EYERGPvEENS. 

No  firm  in  the  United  Slates  can  furnish  so  larg:e  an  araonnt 
or  PO  larofe  a  variety  of  Evergreens  and  Forest  Tree  Seed- 
lings as  FINNEY  &  CO.,  Sturtreon  Bay,  Wis.  Their  jtrices 
are  always  below  any  others.  Send  ten  cents  for  their  des- 
criptive catalogue,  containing  5U  pages. 
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Kansas  City  Industrial  Exposition. 


Magnificent  display  of  fruits,  wines.  Ac.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  varieties  of  apples  on  exhibition  in  one  entry.  New  fruit. 
Premium  wine  from  the  wild  grape  of  the  Misssourl  Valley. 
two  premium  on  apples,  <£c.,  &c. 


Bt  The  Associate  Editor. 

This  Institution  held  its  first  annual  Fair  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  October  16th  to  21st.  It  was  an 
unprecedented  success  not  only  in  attendance,  but 
in  the  articles  exhibited  as  well  as  in  the  receipts. 
So  liberally  was  it  patronized  that  they  concluded 
to  continue  it  until  the  evening  of  the  24th.  It  was 
supposed  that  on  Thursday  there  were  forty  thous- 
and persons  in  attendance.  Numerous  were  the 
reasons  for  its  brilliant  success;  amongst  some  were 
the  fine  weather  and  low  railroad  fare,  but  the  most 
prominent  causes  were  the  liberal  spirit  manifested 
and  generous  premiums  offered,  conducted  by  ap- 
proachable and  accommodating  officers  and  super- 
intendents, who  understood  their  business  well, 
and  tried  at  least  to  please  the  exhibitors  with- 


out that  dogmatism  so  generally  manifested  at  agri- 
cultural Fairs. 

In  the  horticultural  department  very  much  praise 
was  due  to  the  Superintendent,  D.  L.  Hall,  who  was 
not  only  a  good  officer,  but  a  practical  horticultu- 
rist, 'who  did  everything  consistent  to  satisfy  the 
exhibitors.  We  predicted  that  in  the  fruit  depart- 
ment it  would  be  the  best  ever  exhibited  in  the 
West,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  In  apples  it 
was  most  magnificent,  even  beyond  our  description 
in  size,  beauty,  and  quality. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  lo- 
cated at  Kansas  City,  represented  by  the  President, 
Geo.  8.  Park,  of  Paikville,  Missouri,  had  on  exhibi- 
tion 350  varieties  of  apples,  20  of  pears  and  grapes 
and  a  very  fine  display  of  vegetables.  This  collec- 
tion was  entered  for  the  best  and  greatest  exhibi- 
tion of  horticultural  products  produced  by  a  soci- 
ety, and  took  the  first  premium  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Dollars.  This  was  a  fine  display  in  every  re- 
spect, and  was  an  honor  to  any  society,  and  no 
doubt  justly  won  the  premium,  although  it  had  a 
strong  competitor  in  the  St.  Joe  Horticultural  and 
North-western  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  which 
was  represented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Storm  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Reichard,  who  exhibited  300  varieties  of  apples,  20 
of  pears,  10  of  grapes,  14  of  peaches,  with  plums 
and  quinces,  crab  apples,  and  22  varieties  of  pota- 
toes, and  a  general  assortment  of  vegetables.  This 
was  also  a  very  superior  collection  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etables, and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  the  commit- 
tee could  decide  which  were  the  best.  Both  of 
these  societies  had  many  new,  large,  handsome  ap- 
ples, worthy  some  further  remarks,  which  we  hope 
to  illustrate  and  describe  hereafter. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Brown,  of  Wyandotte,  Kansas,  took 
the  first  premium  of  $23  for  the  best  and  largest 
collection  of  fruit  by  one  exhibitor,  and  we  took 
the  second  premium  of  $10  for  a  similar  entry. 
Here  Kansas  comes  out  victorious  single  handed, 
and  took  both  the  first  and  second  premium.? — she 
not  having  competed  with  the  above  societies  in  a 
general   collection.      Messrs.  Stark  &  Barnett,  of 
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Louisiana,  Missouri,  took  the  first  premium  for  the 
best  collection  of  fall,  and  also  winter  apples,  like- 
wise for  the  best  plate  of  winter  apples,  which  were 
Winesaps.  Several  other  less  premiums  were 
taken,  but  we  were  unable  to  find  the  exhibitors' 
names. 

In  the  nursery  stock,  Blair  Brothers,  of  Lee  Sum- 
mit, Missouri,  took  the  first  premium — a  Diploma — 
for  the  best  display  of  fruit  trees,  and  also  for  the 
best  display  of  ornamental  trees  and  evergreens. 
This  was  an  excellent  show  of  nursery  stock,  even 
much  better  than  they  exhibited  at  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
James  A.  Bayles,  of  the  same  place,  was  a  close 
competitor,  and  took  the  second  premium  In  both 
fruit  aud  ornamental  trees. 

We  cannot  pass  by  without  mentioning  Mr.  M. 
E.  McBride,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  who  had  also 
an  excellent  show  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
with  the  novelty  of  having  the  fruit  of  each  kind 
attached  to  its  own  tree.  Here  we  saw  for  the  first 
time  CaldwaMers'  Qolden  apple  tree,  with  its  fruit 
attached  to  the  tree.  This  is  a  new,  handsome  ap- 
ple, just  being  introduced  by  E.  F.  Caldwalder,  Pa- 
ola,  Kansas,  which  we  have  taken  a  drawing  of, 
and  will  at  some  other  time  fully  illustrate  and 
describe. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  had  on  ex- 
hibition a  large  display  of  its  various  products  from 
the  "Atmrican  desert,"  which  would  have  been  an 
honor  to  any  State.  It  was  evident  that  Elliott  was 
not  there  or  we  should  have  found  him.  The  only 
living  thing  we  found  representing  the  collection 
was  two  young  Buffaloes,  wliich  were  about  as  great 
a  curiosity  to  the  people  as  the  Buifalo  grass  and  ag- 
ricultural products.  The  wine  department  was 
well  represented.  Isador  Bush  &  Son  from  St.  Louis 
took  most  of  the  premiums,  but  strange  to  say,  that 
the  best  bottle  of  wine  of  any  sort  which  took  the 
highest  premium  was  made  from  the  wild  grapes 
which  grew  on  the  blufis  of  the  Missouri  river. 
This  agrees  with  our  own  judgment,  as  the  best 
American  wine  we  ever  tasted  was  made  from  the 
same  variety  of  wild  grapes.  We  have  stated  this 
feet  repeatedly,  and  frequently  reported  the  same, 
but  we  are  a  slow  people  to  believe  that  we  are 
blessed  at  home  with  .such  fine  native  grapes  free 
from  disease,  and  fully  adapted  to  our  locality ;  and 
we  have  also  been  even  ridiculed  in  attempting  to 
show  it  a  distinct  species,  heretofore  confounded 
with  the  i€stiivdis  species.  Mr.  R.  H.  Higgins,  of 
Miania,  Missouri,  took  the  first  premium  for  his 
seedling  peach,  called  "Fail  Blush" — ripe  from  the 
10th  of  October  to  the  20tb,  and  will  keep  a  month 
longer,  good  in  quality  for  so  late  a  peach,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  "  Black's  Early." 


Ro.\STED.  —  Ten   acres  of  potatoes  were    lately 
roasted  at  once,  and  without  digging,  in  Wisconsin. 
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Lessons  of  1869  and  'TO. 

By  Dr.  Jameb  Weed,  Muscatine. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener. — On  the  8th 
of  April,  1865,  the  temperature  fell  to  15°— 17°  be- 
low freezing,  after  the  fruit  buds  had  become  con- 
siderably swollen.  In  December  preceeding,  it  had 
fallen  to  16°  below  zero — 48°  below  freezing, 
which  killed  the  germs  of  the  flower-buds  of  the 
peach  and  a  part  of  those  of  the  Early  Richmond 
and  Morello  cherries. 

I  had  previously  imderstood  that  spring  frosts 
would  not  kill  fruit  unless  the  flowers  were  fully 
open,  which  is  true  of  ordinary  light  frosts.  When 
the  trees  came  into  bloom,  in  some  varieties  of  the 
apple  and  pear,  the  blossoms  developed  very  irregu- 
larly, some  of  the  side  flower  stems  elongating 
fully,  while  the  central  one,  which  should  be  the 
longest  and  others,  were  short  and  stinted ;  and  in 
the  cherries  a  large  portion  of  the  flowers  had  no 
germ  or  pistil,  while  those  buds  which  had  been 
killed  by  the  cold  in  December,  did  not  open  at  all. 

Last  spring,  1870,  was  attended  with  similar 
causes  and  results. 

7  A.  M. 

April  14,  64° 

"       15,  34° 

"       16,  25° 

"       17,  25° 

Ice  formed  }4  '"ch  thick.  Although  the  tem- 
perature was  only  7°  below  freezing  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th,  it  was  repeated  on  the  17th  while 
it  was  only  a  little  above  freezing  at  2  o'clock  of  the 
day  intervening,  the  fruit-buds  were  much  more 
swollen  than  when  17°  of  frost  occurred  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1865.  The  germs  of  many  of  the  cherry 
blossoms  were  again  deficient  and  the  apples  show- 
ed all  the  same  irregularity  in  their  development. 

In  looking  over  this  abnormal  inflorescence  I 
observed  an  anomaly,  a  hlossmn  mlhovt  a  flower. 
Several  of  these  were  found,  and  investigating 
more  closely  I  found  the  flower  petals  still  adher- 
ing to  the  receptacle  inside  the  calyx,  bright  color- 
ed but  only  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Evidently  these  flower  leaves  had  attain- 
ed to  this  size  within  the  largely  swollen  buds, 
when  7°  of  frost  destroyed  their  vitality  and  im- 
paired that  of  the  flower  stems  that  elongated  so 
imperfectly. 

In  the  discussions,  as  reported,  at  the  Autumn  and 
Winter  meetings  regarding  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  fruit  crop  of  '70,  Mr.  Foster  and  others 
thought  it  was  owing  to  the  extraordinary  and  ex- 
tremely early  frosts  of  the  Autumn  of  '69,  but  no 
one  suspected  that  Spring  frosts  had  caused  any 
damage;  indeed  it  was  understood  that  nodam.age- 
ing  Winter  or  Spring  frosts  had  occurred.  It  is 
very  much  more  easy  for  smart    men    to   guess  at 
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causes,  than  to  prove  them  to  be  such,   by  showing 
their  definite  relations  to  results. 

The  effects  of  cold  upon  trees,  flowers  and  fruits, 
are  not  clearly  and  definitely  understood.  When  in 
the  gay  spring  time  nature  first  assumes  lier  robes 
of  green  and  decorates  the  orchards  with  gorgeous 
trusses  and  wreaths  of  roseate  flowers.  Old  Boreas 
blows  his  icy  breath  over  the  fair  and  promising 
scene  and  all  is  blighted.  The  flower  stems  wilt, 
the  flowers  wither  and  fall,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  frost  has  killed  the  fruit.  This  eft'ect  of 
frost  has  been  often  witnessed  by  orchardists  from 
time  immemorial,  but  we  believe  it  is  not  more 
than  50  years  since  it  was  first  discovered  that  an 
extremely  low  temperature  would  kill  the  germs  of 
fruit-buds  in  winter.  We  think  it  was  first  stated 
that  14°  below  zero  would  always  kill  the  fruit- 
buds  of  the  peach ;  of  course  the  attention  of  ob- 
servers was  directed  to  prove  or  disprove  this  al- 
ledged  fact. 

Mr.  Hnvey,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Magazine  of 
Horticulture  several  years  ago  said,  "it  was  not  the 
cold  that  killed  the  peaches,  it  was  the  weather  be- 
fore and  after."  This  was  in  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  during  the  previous  winter  the  mercury 
had  fallen  to  18°  below  zero  and  they  had  a  crop  of 
peaches. 

On  another  occasion,  after  the  occurrence  of  a 
very  worm  spell  of  weather  in  mid-winter,  he 
gave  a  lengthy  article  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
,  tion  "will  not  this  warm  weather  kill  the  fruit?" 
in  wliicli  he  argued  that  the  common  fears  of  trees 
starting  into  growtli  during  warm  spells  in  winter 
are  unfounded  ;  that  trees  have  a  natural  period  of 
rest, — that  when  vines  or  trees  are  placed  under 
glass  for  forcing  at  this  unnatural  period,  a  high 
temperature  must  be  maintained  for  a  long  time 
before  they  will  even  swell  their  buds.  Though 
his  facts  and  philosophy  were  all  right,  and  there 
may  be  little  or  no  danger  from  warm  spells  oc- 
curring in  early  or  mid-winter,  the  danger  becomes 
imminent  towards  the  last  of  February,  or  in 
March,  when  the  trees  are  nearly  ready  to  awaken 
from  their  natural  period  of  rest.  But  why  were 
some  germs  of  cherry  liuds,  some  varieties  of  ap- 
ples and  some  l)uda  on  varieties  that  were  injured, 
apparently  not  in  the  .least  damaged  while  others 
were  killed  ?  Ithas  often  happened  in  the  last 
twenty  years  that  a  degree  of  cold  which  has 
killed  every  fruit-bud  on  the  peach,  nectarine, 
apricot,  and  sweet  clicrries,  has  killed  none 
or  only  a  part  of  Early  Richmond  and  Mo- 
rello  cherries,  and  our  best  varieties  of  plums, 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  the  case  tliat  a 
less  degree  of  cold  lias  killed  only  a  part  of  these 
.  more  tinder  fruits  and  the  remainder  have  been 
I      entirely  uninjured. 


In  the  winter  of  1867-68  on  two  several  occasions 
the  mercury  touched  10°  below  zero.  After  the 
first  occurrence,  upon  examination  of  the  buds  and 
young  branches,  a  very  few  only  of  the  buds  were 
blackened,  and  very  slight  traces  of  discoloration 
could  be  seen  in  the  young  wood ;  after  the  second, 
an  examination  on  Saturday  the  10th  of  February, 
showed  that  the  number  of  dead  buds  had  some- 
what increased  and  the  discoloration  of  wood  also, 
but  the  damage  from  these  two  ordeals  was  not  ma- 
terial or  sufficient  to  prevent  a  crop  of  fruit.  Sun- 
day was  a  clear  cool  day  and  the  next  morning  the 
thcrmometei  recorded  27°  below  zero.  This  killed 
all  the  fruit-buds  of  the  peach  and  the  new  layer 
of  wood,  the  growth  of  '67,  over  the  entire  trees — 
the  I)ark  and  leaf-buds  retained  their  vitality,  ex- 
cept at  the  ends  of  the  young  branches,  and  de- 
posited a  new  annual  layer  of  wood  in  '68  over  the 
dead  layer  of  '67. 

In  1864  and  '65  the  winter  was  characterised  as 
being  very  mild,  but  we  had  very  frequent  and 
sudden  changes — constantly  freezing  up  and  thaw- 
ing out  during  the  whole  winter,  and  no  cold  oc- 
curred to  injure  the  germs  of  fruit-buds,  except  on 
the  morning  of  tlie  3d  of  February,  when  it  was 
12°  below  zero.  This  killed  all  the  peach  germs, 
except  in  some  very  favorable  locations.  But  for 
this  one  cold  morning  every  peach  tree  in  hundreds 
of  square  miles  in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  would  have 
been  full  of  peaches  the  following  summer.  Mr. 
Hovey's  assertion,  "it  is  not  the  cold  that  kills  tlie 
peaches,"  wont  do ;  for  in  tliis  same  winter  we  had 
all  imaginable  kinds  of  weather  before  and  after 
the  frequent  changes,  but  it  required  just  12°  to  do 
the  work  of  general  destruction.  We  had  one  tree 
covered  on  all  sides  with  straw-thatch  one  foot 
thick  with  thermometer  inside  which  recorded 
11°.  This  tree  was  tightly  inclosed  and  perfectly 
excluded  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  protect- 
ed against  sudden  changes,  yet  a  part  of  its  blossom 
buds  were  killed,  as  we  belitve,  by  tlie  cold.. 

Experience  and  investigation  on  this  subject  have 
convinced  us  that  the  constitutional  character  and 
tlie  existing  conditions  of  fruit  germs  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  degree  of  cold,  that 
external  influences,  as  "tlie  weather  before  and 
after,"  may  modify  effects  and  turn  the  scale  one 
way  or  tlie  other,  when  the  contest  between  vitali- 
ty and  the  cold  is  about  equal,  but  they  are  impo- 
tent to  save  when  cold  is  a  few  degrees  in  the  ascen- 
dency. 

To  Keep  Fruit. — The  Journal  of  CliemUtry  has 
the  following  :  Beat  together  equal  measures  of 
honey  and  spring  water  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  put 
in  your  apricots,  plums  or  peaches,  freshly  gath- 
ered ;  cover  close,  and  they  will  keep  fresh  for  a 
year.  When  taken  out  for  use  they  must  be  rinsed 
in  cold  water. 
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Sops  of  Trine. 

This  is  an  old  variety  of  foreign  origin,  and  until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  past  has  elicited 
no  special  attention  in  Iowa,  or  adjoining  States.  But  like  Ben  Davis,  Grimes'  Golden  and  some 
other  sorts,  little  known  or  thought  of  years  ago,  is 
being  resurrected  as  it  were,  and  bids  fair  to  becom 
one  of  our  leading  and  popular  apples.  We  first  saw 
the  fruit  at  Dubuque,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  last, 
in  the  orchard  of  E.  R.  Shankland,  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  from  a  specimen  of 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  and  description 
are  copied.  Its  season  is  about  with  Red  June,  and  to  , 
our  taste  for  eating  from  the  hand  superior,  whilst  for 
cooking  we  should  {,ive  Red  June  the  preference. 
The  Sops  of  Wine  has  many  good  characteristics  to 
recommend  it.  _  The  tree  is  a  fine,  healthy  grower, 
and  as  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Shankland,  comes 
into  bearing  at  an  early  age.  The  fruit  is  of  fair 
size,  of  the  right  color  to  readily  attract  attention  in 
the  market,  and  in  quality  quite  equal.for  the  dessert,  to 
any  other  summer  apple  in  season  ahead  of  Benoni 
On  the  whole  we  regard  Sops  of  Wine  with  much 
favor. 

Downing's  synonyms  for  Sops  of  Wine  are  Warden's  Pie  Apple,  Washington  and  Bennington.  Elliott's 
synonyms  are  Sops  in  Wine  and  Sapson.  Why  this  discrepancy  on  synonyms  between  these  two  noted 
and  standard  authors,  we  do  not  know.  It  may  be  grown  in  ditferent  localities  under  aU  these  synonyms. 
About  Dubuque,  it  is  better  known  under  the  name  of  Washington. 

Tree  a  fine  grower,  spreading,  vigorous,  an  early  bearer  and  productive  ;  fruit  medium,  roundish 
oblong;  skin  yellowish  red,  splashed  and  shaded  with  deep  red,  with  a  sprinkling  of  minute  dots;  flesh 
yellowish  white,  often  stained  with  pink  (a  striking  characteristic),  firm,  but  tender,  mild  sub  acid,  very 
pleasant,  good ;  cavity  narrow,  medium  depth ;  stem  long  and  slender ;  basin  medium  depth,  (the  illustra- 
tion, through  mistake  shows  it  too  deep)  slightly   furrowed ;  calyx  closed.    Season  last  of  July  into 

August. 

*  ♦  I 

Tbe  <' Dommesta  Bessarabia"— A  Neiv  Russian  Apple. 

This  is  the  new  Russian  apple  received  from  D.  W.  Adams,  Waukon,^acknowledgment  of  which  was 
made  in  November  number. 

Fruit  round,  conic,  pale  yellow  with  fain 
blush  on  one  side  ;  cavity  narrow  and  shal- 
low; stem  very  short;  basin  medium  in 
depth  and  breadth;  calyx  closed;  flesh  yel- 
lowish white,  coarse,  porous,  breaking,  aeid^ 
— to  our  taste  a  third  rate  apple— not  so 
good  as  either  of  its  "illustrious  predeces- 
sors" Duchess  of  Oldenburg  or  Red  As- 
trachan. 

We  should  consider  it  of  little  or  no 
account  in  the  line  of  acquisition  to  an  old 
orchard,  but  valuable  to  those  commencing 
new  orchards,  on  account  of  its  promising 
so  very  early  and  abundant  fruitfulness. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  found  a  fair  cooking 
apple,  and  imU  do  to  eat  from  the  hand 
rather  than  none,  or  to  pay  western  prices 
for  better  by  those  who  may  raise  it.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  know  as  the  specimen  tried 

should  be  taken  as  a  fair  test,  for  though  the  apple  had  began  to  decay  before  cut,  it  appeared  imma- 
ture, as  thes  eeds  were  but  slightly  colored.    Mr.   Adams,  in  a  note  accompanying  the  fruit,  says: 
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"I  send  you  by  mail  today  a  specimen  of 'Dommesta 
of  Bessarabia.'  The  cions  were  received  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  two  years  ago  and  top- 
grafted.  They  made  a  slow  growth  but  I  never  saw 
such  bearers.  Some  of  the  cions  not  more  than 
six  inches  long  would  have  a  half  dozen  apples,  and 


those  of  twelve  'to  twenty  inches  had  frequently  a 
dozen  or  more  specimens,  all  very  nearly  of  uni- 
form size,  varying  a  trifle  largei  or  smaller  than 
the  one  I  send  you" 

D.  W.  Adams. 


THE 
The  Angers  and  Orange  Qalnces. 

Br  F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ed.  PoMOLOGiST  AND  GARDENER : — In  your  Oc- 
tober number  of  Pmnologist  I  note  an  article  from 
the  Rural  New  Torker,  on  the  Angers  and  Orange 
Quinces. 

It  was  of  old  time  a  received  impression  that  the 
Angers  was  only  valuable  for  stocks  on  which  to 
■work  the  pear,  but  the  proof  of  a  good  thing  is  in 
its  net  worth,  as  an  orchard  on  my  own  grounds 
of  the  Orange  and  Angers  alternate,  show  accord- 
ing to  samples  I  send  you  this  day  by  express.  By 
them  I  think  you  will  find  the  Angers  is  of  an 
equal  size  to  the  orange,  and  of  as  good  color,  but 
it — the  tree — has  a  more  vigorous  early  growth,  and 
it  does  not  as  early  come  into  bearing.  The  talk 
that  the  orange  has  many  varieties  is  simple  absur- 
dity. Seedlings  have  of  course  been  grown  of  it, 
resulting  in  anything  but  the  true  thing,  and  al- 


ANGERS   QUINCE. 

though  I  do  not  wish  to  touch  the  honor  or  knowl- 
edge of  any  man,  yet  I  must  say  that  for  years 
growers  and  dealers  sold  orange  quince  seedlings  as 
the  true  Orange  quince.  Hence  comes  the  remark 
in  your  item  from  the  Rural  New  Torker — "  that 
some  are  nearly  globular,  others  are  pyriform, 
etc.," — all  of  which  is  bosh,  and  expression  want- 
ing in  knowledge.  Another  point  relative  is  the 
item — "that  the  Angers  is  less  liable  to  attacks  of 
quince  curculio,  owing  to  its  hard  surface  and 
woolly  covering," — all  of  which  is  nonsense,  and 
untruthful— as  you  perhaps  can  see  by  the  samples 
sent  herewith. 


Apple  Snow.  —  Pare  and  core  twelve  apples, 
steam  until  tender,  set  the  apples  aside  to  cool, 
then  pour  over  them  a  whip  made  of  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Serve  with 
sugar  and  cream  flaypred  with  extract  vanilla. 
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Interesting  Experiments  About  Sap.— Blood 
for  the  Grape  Vine. 


By  Jacob  Staufper,   Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ed.  PoMOLOGiST  AND  Gakdbner.— In  the  Gar- 
dener's Monthly,  March,  1868,  p.  75,  Dr.  J.  'Stayman, 
in  a  very  interesting  article,  indulges  in  the  follow- 
ing remarfe. :  "No  journal  can  become  popular  that 
is  purely  pi-actical,  unless  man  should  cease  to  think 
and  become  a  monkey." 

The  more  we  study  nature,  the  more  we  find 
hidden  and  imposing  forces  e.xist,  where  the  super- 
ficial observer  only  sees  inertia.  It  is  known 
that  plants  like  animals,  have  a  circulation.  The 
sap,  as  proved  by  Hales,  in  his  experiment,  by  fit- 
ting a  long  tube  to  the  stem  of  a  young  vine  which 
he  had  severed,  saw  this  fluid  rise  forty-four  feet 
high.  This  led  others  to  experiment.  In  fact,  De 
Candolle,  who  was  one  of  the  last  to  move  in  this 
matter,  noticed  that  the  force  with  which  the  sap 
rises  in  the  vessels  of  the  plant  is  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure of  two  atmospheres  and  a  half,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water  eighty  feet  in  height. 
Various  authorities  can  be  given  that  the  sap  rises 
in  the  vessels  of  the  vine  with  at  least  five  times  as 
much  force  as  the  blood  circulates  in  the  crural 
artery  of  the  horse — the  most  important  blood  ves- 
sel of  the  thigh.— Even  the  matter  of  fact  Huxley, 
in  his  Lay  Sermons,  page  125,  gives  expression  in 
these  words :  "The  wonderful  noon-day  silence  of  a 
tropical  forest  is,  after  all,  due  only  to  the  dullness 
of  our  hearing  ;  and  could  our  ears  catch  the  mur- 
mur of  these  tiny  maelstroms,  as  they  whirl  in  the 
innumerable  myriads  of  living  cells  which  consti- 
tute each  tree,  we  should  be  stunned,  as  with  the 
roar  of  a  great  city."  Men  deemed  materialists, 
like  Huxley  and  Darvin,  admit  forces  which  exist 
and  operate  in  a  manner  and  way  past  finding  otit, 
so  every  man  (unless  he  is  a  fool)  will. 

We  may  say  however,  that  the  sap  or  fluid 
absorbed  from  the  earth  by  the  roots  of  plants  in 
its  crude  state,  is  water,  holding  earthy  and  gaseous 
matters  in  solution,  especially  carbonic  acid;  but  as 
it  rises  through  the  tissue  of  the  stem  it  dissolves 
the  secretions  which  it  meets  with  in  its  course, 
and  thus  acquires  new  properties,  peculiar  to  such 
secretions  lodged  in  the  plant,  differing  entirely  by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  leaves  and  flowering  buds. 
In  trees  the  sap  is  mostly  confined  to  the  outer  part 
of  the  wood,  hence  called  sap-wood.  It  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  through  what  kind  of  tissue  the 
upward  motion  of  the  sap  takes  place,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  carried  onwards  through  all  the 
tubes  and  vessels  of  the  wood  and  their  inter-cellu- 
lar passages.  The  dotted  vessels  of  the  wood 
seem  more  especially  destined  to  fulfill  this  oflSce 
when  the  sap  is  in  rapid  motion ;  but  as  they 
afterwards  become  empty,  while  the  ascent  of  the 


sap  continues,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
woody  tubes  or  pleurenchyma,  (juicy  ribs)  offer 
the  most  constant  means  by  which  the  sap  is  con- 
veyed. 

It  is  by  the  root  and  leaf  the  plant  is  nourished. 
The  leaves  imbibe  moisture  by  the  whole  of  their 
surface,  by  every  pore,  whilst  it  is  only  through  the 
smaller  fibres  and  spungioles  of  the  root  that  water 
is  taken  up  from  the  soil.  An  instinctive  power 
seems  to  guide  the  roots  to  seek  nourishment.  Dr. 
Davy  brought  forward  a  case  in  which  a  horse- 
chestnut  grew  on  a  flat  stone,  the  roots  passing  for 
seven  feet  up  a  wall,  then  turning  over  the  top  of 
the  wall  and  down  again  seven  feet  to  the  earth. 
According  to  Malherbe,  "A  New  England  Acacia, 
which  had  become  weakly  and  languishing  after 
having  exhausted  the  sterile  soil  in  which  it  was 
planted,  at  last  driven  to  quench  its  thirst,  threw 
out  one  of  its  roots  across  a  hollow  of  sixty-six 
feet,  in  order  to  plunge  it  into  a  neighboring  well, 
and  spread  out  its  fibers  in  the  midst  of  the 
water.  From  this  time,  he  says,  the  tree  reared 
its  sinking  boughs  and  blighted  leafage,  after  which 
it  grew  with  marvelous  rapidity." 

De  Candolle  admits,  without  any  circumlocution, 
that  absorption  is  an  essential  phenomenon,  as  does 
Scnnebier,  Saussurc  and  Desportaines.  It  is  true 
there  are  accessory  physical  forces,  such  as  endosmo- 
sis,  capillary  attraction,  and  hygroscopic  action,  that 
is  acted  upon  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
with  respect  to  moisture.  But  it  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose  these  to  be  the  special  agents.  The  radi- 
cles seem  to  select  instinctively  from  the  soil  the 
food  of  the  plant,  which  is  scattered  through  it. 
But  absorption  is  so  little  left  to  the  chemico-phys- 
ieal  powers,  that  certain  plants  vegetate  in  soil 
stufied  with  deadly  substances  without  suffering  in 
the  least  from  it.  There  are,  however,  cases  iu 
which  it  was  shown  that  certain  salts  of  copper, 
mercury  and  iron,  which  kill  plants,  are  yet  absorb- 
ed by  them.  But  so  with  animals  and  it  in  no  way 
disproves  the  vital  nature  of  the  absorption  of  tht 
roots.  The  spongioles  of  plants  are  sometimes 
deceived,  and  introduce  with  the  sap  some  poison 
which  kills  them.  Dr.  Daubeny,  Prolessor  at 
Oxford,  states  that  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  con- 
tained in  small  quantities  in  the  soil  produces  no 
injurious  cftects  upon  mustard,  beans  and  barley. 
He  concludes  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  plants  pos- 
sess the  power  of  selecting  from  the  constituents 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  live-  Much  more  might 
be  stated  to  prove  that  absorption  by  the  roots  is  a 
vital  act. 

I  may  thus  far  have  failed  to  be  "purely  practical." 
When  I  review  the  host  of  articles  on  the  grape 
vine,  scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  Monthly 
Gardener,  Horticultural  journals,  &c.,  »&c.,  for  years 
past,  with  the  conflicting  views  and  experience  of 
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the  writers,  I  do  not  not  doem  it  my  duty  to  com- 
ment upon  them ;  but  a  few  facts  have  come  under 
my  own  notice  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention, 
with  the  hope  to  bring  out  corresponding  facts  in 
the  experience  of  others,  and  which,  when  properly 
understood,  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
some  facts,  as  yet,  conjectural. 

A  neglected  vine,  prostrate  among  the  grass, 
slightly  supported  by  branches  trimmed  from  an 
adjoining  apide  tree,  was  found  in  September  to 
have  some  fine,  large  bunches  of  grapes  of  a  delic- 
ious flavor.  Personally  interested  in  the  matter,  I 
considered  this  grape  too  valuable  to  sutTer  it  to 
remain  in  such  a  condition.  Late  in  the  season, 
with  the  aid  of  an  experienced  vine  dresser,  I  had 
the  vine  carefully  taken  up  and  transplanted  to  a 
good  location  near  the  dwelling,  both  for  shade 
and  convenience.  In  the  following  spring  it  grew 
luxuriantly,  making  rather  more  new  wood  than  to 
me  seemed  customary.  It  spread  and  flowered  pro- 
fusely, was  highly  fragrant,  but  not  a  single  fruit  was 
Been.  Thus  it  proved  year  after  year  during  my 
stay.  A  knowing  grape  grower,  declared  it  was  a 
male  plant  which  would  never  bear  fruit.  But  how 
come  it  a  male,  it  certainly  bore  fruit  for  years  be- 
fore, as  the  former  owner  testified.  I  ate  fruit  found 
on  it,  as  before  stated.  How  came  it  transformed  ? 
by  transplanting  ?  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
among  others,  to  Mr.  Abel  Keise,  of  Manor 
Township,  Lancaster  County  Pennsylvania.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  experienced  precisely  the  same 
results,  having  found  a  vine  in  his  fields,  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  out  among  chip-dirt,  which  also 
bore  a  delicious  fruit.  This  he  carefully  took  up  in 
the  fall  and  transplanted  it  near  his  dwelling,  where 
it  flourished,  flowered,  but  remained  barren,  a  so 
called  male  vine  ever  since. 

Seedlings  often  prove  to  be  barren,  I  should 
think,  in  my  very  limited  personal  experience.  I 
found  it  so  in  a  vine  raised  from  the  seed  of  a  raisin, 
which  flowered  freely  but  bore  no  fruit.  Would 
the  result  be  different,  if  the  vines  above  referred 
to  had  been  transplanted  early  in  the  spring?  or  if 
their  roots  had  been  pruned  when  transplanted  ? 
or  must  we  look  to  some  change  in  the  tissues 
brought  about,  by  the  check  to  a  vigorous  vine, 
caused  by  its  removal  to  a  diflerent  soil  or  locality. 
I  stated  the  same  facts  in  an  article  published  in 
the  '•  Farm  and  Fireside  "  in  April,  1867,  with  specu- 
lations about  the  pith,  pulp  or  parenchyma  the 
medullary  sheath,  &c.,  but  I  arrived  to  no  satisfac- 
tory conclusions.  As  a  botanist  I  cannot  recognize 
seperate  male  and  female  plants  in  the  vine  family, 
as  they  do  not  belong  to  monoecious  or  dioecious 
orders  of  plants,  but  termed  polygamous,  having 
mixed  flowers,  pistillate,  staminateand  hermaphro- 
dite, i.  e.,  perfect  flowers,  with  pistils  and  stamens 
(as  usual  in  the  grape),  in  the  same  flower. 


BLOOD  FOK  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

I  will  mention  another  fact — Dr.  Wm.  B.  Paneh- 
stock,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  (assures  me 
that  he  had  growing  in  his  yard  what  was  called  a 
male  grape-vine,  for  many  years;  as  bleeding  was 
then  in  vogue  yet,  one  summer  he  poured  the  blood 
drawn  from  his  patients  on  the  roots  of  this  grape ; 
and  to  his  surprise,  the  following  year,  the  vine  be- 
gan to  bear  good  fruit,  for  years  after.  He  suggest- 
ed that  bullocks  blood  might  produce  similar 
results,  and  would  be  worthy  of  a  trial.  The  same 
diversity  occurs  iu  strawberries,  and  lengthy  dis- 
cussions are  on  record  proving,  as  any  one  can  de- 
termine, that  sometimes  the  stamens  are  suppressed 
or  abortive,  in  others  the  pistils,  and  yet  the  parts 
can  be  traced  as  rudimentally  present  in  either 
case.    There  must  necessarily  be  a  cause. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Wylie,  of  Chester,  South  Carolina, 
gives  his  experience  in  raising  hybrid  fruit,  he 
says :  "In  1859,  I  grafted  an  old,  wild,  .^stivalis 
grape  with  the[White  Frontignan.  The  graft  was  put 
in  late  iu  the  spring,  consequently  did  not  bloom 
(it  bore  two  branches)  until  late,  about  the  time 
that  the  Scuppernong  or  Bullace  bloomed.  So  soon 
as  the  first  blooms  commenced  bursting,  I  clipped 
them  all  off  (those  about  to  be  blown),  and  then  care- 
fully cut  away  the  stamens  of  all  those  not  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  lifting  the  cap ;  by  this  means 
preventing  the  possibility  of  self  impregnation.  I 
then  carefully  covered  the  bunch  with  paper,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  wind  or  insects 
carrying  pollen  to  the  hybridized  bunch."  After 
partial  success  and  failure  he  continues : — "In  the 
spring  of  1862, 1  was  delighted  to  see  all  those  five 
plants  blooming  (from  a  dozen  seed  out  of  the  same 
fruit,  five  had  come  up  in  1861.)  Two  of  them 
proved  male  (staminate)  and  three  appeared  to 
have  perfect  hermaphrodite  flowers.  You  may  im- 
agine my  gratification  at  seeing  those  flowers  pre- 
paring to  fruit.  *  *  Two  of  them  however 
dropped  their  blooms  and  set[no  fruit,  the  other  set  a 
full  crop,  the  bunches  each  having  from  twenty  to 
thirty  grapes,  they  grew  until  about  the  size  of  a 
buck-shot,  and  then  all  dropped. 

He  thinks  the  chief  defect  was  want  of  pollen. 
He  then  relates  his  further  experience  and  mis- 
takes, and  says,  1st,  you  cannot  impregnate  the 
Scuppernong  with  pollen  from  any  other  grape, 
either  native  or  foreign.  2nd.  You  can  impreg- 
nate the  foreign  "Bullace"  with  Scuppernong  pollen, 
as  he  has  undoubtedly  establislied.  3d.  That  you 
can  not  impregnate  either  Labrusca  or  ^stivalis 
with  Scuppernong  pollen.  4th.  That  you  can  not 
impregnate  native  or  foreign  with  hybrid  (Stamin- 
ate) Scuppernong  pollen,  &c.  He  has  produced 
Clinton  hybrids  with  Black  Hamburg,  White 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Syrian  and  others.    Delaware 
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impregnated  with  Clinton,  also  Delaware  and  Con- 
cord each  impregnated  with  Clinton  hybrids  No.  1. 

He  says— "I  have  never  seen  mildew  on  the 
Frost  Grape,  (Cordifolia)  therefore  think  it  may 
make  a  fine  basis  for  hybridizing."  In  summing  up 
his  experienci;,  he  makes  this  remark — "There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  end  to  the  sporting.  One  of  the 
most  vigorous,  healthy  vines,  with  fruit  of  the  finest 
flavor,  or  certainly  as  fine  as  I  ever  tasted,  either  na- 
tive or  foreign,  is  a  white  or  yellow  fruit,  whereas 
its  parents  bore  one  a  black  and  the  other  a  dark 
red  truit.  Two  seedlings  of  the  same  crop  have  no 
resemblance,  either  in  wood,  foliage  or  fruit,  &c." 
These  purdy  practical  and  experimental  results,  es- 
tablish the  great  bewildering  fact,  that  causes  are 
brought  into  action  that  deflect,  refract  and  inter- 
change with  certain  vital  centers  in  vegetation — 
which  like  light,  is  one,  and  yet  has  rays  differing  in 
action,  forming  the  basis  of  primary  and  a  host  of 
intermediate  colors,  originating  from  a  primary, 
fundamental,  latent  force  or  motion,  or  prismatic 
refrangibility  of  its  rays. 

We  know  that  there  is  such  a  property  as  motion, 
which  we  consider  as  simply  a  resultant  feature,  or 
expression  of  force,  by  watching  the  changing  con- 
ditions, forms  and  positions  of  material  objects  and 
their  varying  appearances.  It  is  true,  motion  out- 
side of  materiality,  we  can  know  positively  nothing 
of  it,  because  if  such  there  could  be,  it  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  demonstrative  faculties. 
Motion  stands  as  an  extreme  expression  of  an 
originating  property,  lying  between  the  precincts  of 
power  and  inertia. 

To  conclude,  I  will  simply  add,  that  there  are 
deep  underlying  physical  and  electrical  causes — I 
was  going  to  say  also  spiritual,  but  that  is  tabooed, 
if  I  should  say  vitality.  Huxley  says,  "What  bet- 
ter philosophical  status  has  "vitality"  than  "aquosi- 
ty  V"  And  why  should  "vitality"  hope  for  a  better 
fate  than  the  other  "itys"  which  have  disappeared 
since  Martinus  Scribblerus  accounted  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  meat-jack  by  its  inherent  "meat-roasting 
quality"  and  scorned  the  "materialism"  of  those 
who  explained  the  turning  of  the  spit  by  a  certain 
mechanism  worked  by  the  draught  of  the  chim- 
ney ?"  I  am  admonished  to  take  heed,  for  Huxley 
also  puts  this  question — "Why  trouble  ourselves 
about  matters  of  which,  however  important  they 
may  be  ice  do  know  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing." 
But  in  his  efibrt  to  show  the  physical  basis  of  life — 
what  does  he  show  or  establish,  what  is  his  proto- 
plasm, carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
these  combine  under  certain  conditions.  These  new 
compounds  are  lifeless.  "But  when  brought  togeth- 
er under  certain  conditions  they  give  rise  to  the 
still  more  complex  body,  protoplasm,  and  this 
PROTOPLASM  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  life." 
Bully  for  Huxley,  here  it  is  in  a  nut  shell. 


W^arner'B  Grape  Picker. 


We  doubt  not  many  of  our  readers  have  experi- 
enced the  inconvenience  of  holding  a  basket,  or 
other  kind  of  receiver  with  one  hand,  and  at  the 
the  same  time  trying  to  pick  grapes  with  the  other, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  sever  the  wiry  stems  from  the 
vine  without  the  use  of  a  knife  in  one  hand,  while 
the  cluster  is  held  with  the  other.  It  appears  to  us 
that  we  have  here  a  very  useful  and  convenient 
implement  to  facilitate  the  operation,  as  it  requires 
the  use  of  but  one  hand,  and  not  only  severs  the 
fruit  from  the  vine,  but  holds  it  fast  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  It  comes  from  the  land  of  the  vine — 
California.  It  is  described  by  the  Pacifi/;  Sural 
Press: 


"  It  is  made  of  brass  and  is  very  neat  in  appear- 
ance, combining  in  one  instrument  a  cutting  device 
and  holding  jaws  for  seizing  the  severed  twig  or 
stem.  It  consists  in  the  employment,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  knife,  of  two  pinching  jaws,  one  of 
which  is  grooved  longitudinally  through  its  central 
Une,  while  the  projecting  sides  are  formed  into 
teeth  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  giving  greater 
holding  capacity,  but  also  of  providing  space  for 
the  stem  or  twig  to  occupy  without  entirely  flatten- 
ing it  when  the  jaws  are  closed.  These  teeth  also 
serve  to  hold  the  stem  in  front  of  the  cutting-blade 
while  it  is  being  cut. 

A,  A,  represent  the  handles,  and  B,  b,  the  two 
jaws  of  a  tool  similar  to  an  ordinary  hand-punch. 
Secured  by  means  of  screws,  to  one  side  of  the  jaw, 
B,  is  a  knife  or  blade,  c,  which  in  connection  with 
the  edge  of  the  opposite  jaw,  6,  will  serve  as  a  pair 
of  shears.  In  severing  the  stem,  it  will  be  caught 
by  the  teeth  and  prevented  from  slipping  from  the 
lower  jaw  while  it  is  being  cut ;  and  as  the  jaws 
close  together  it  fills  the  hollow  of  the  teeth,  and  is 
pressed  Into  the  longitudinal  channel,  thus  giving 
a  firm  hold  without  completely  flattening  it,  as  is 
the  case  with  plain  jaws. 

This  implement  is  of  especial  advantage  for  pick- 
ing grapes  and  other  heavy  bunches  of  fruit,  too 
large  to  be  held  by  the  tension  of  a  spring.  To 
parties  having  large  vineyards  where  grapes  are 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  for  market, 
this  tool  is  especially  useful," 
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Failure  ot  tbe  Apple  Crop.— Bees  on  Grapes. 

Bt  J.  B.  Q.,  Columbia,  P*.  Nov.  ■),  1871. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — Here  in  old 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  I  may  just  say 
"  as  usual,"  no  apples.  Since  1835  we  have  had  but 
two  or  three  moderate  crops  on  our  apple  trees. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  trees  would  seldom  fail  of 
bearing  heavy  crop.?  every  other  year.  Since  then 
failures  have  been  the  rule,  and  fruit  the  exception. 
I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  was 
the  severe  cold  during  January,  1835,  that  killed 
many  of  our  apple  trees,  and  sickened  others  so 
that  they  never  after  became  sufficiently  recovered 
to  bear  fruit,  though  many  trees  of  that  date  are 
still  living.  The  thermometer  indicated  24  degrees 
below  zero.  Peaches  and  sweet  cherries  were  near- 
ly all  killed  on  level  ground. 

For  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  farmers  planted 
very  few  trees,  hoping  that  the  old  orchards  would 
recover.  Then  when  young  orchards  were  again 
planted,  and  nearly  ready  to  bear,  on  January  9th, 
1856,  the  mercury  fell  to  22  degrees  below  zero,  and 
again  in  1857,  January  28d,  20  degrees,  and  Janua- 
ary  24th,  22  degrees  below.  Then  our  young  or- 
chards were  again  made  sick.  Thus  I  attribute  the 
failure  of  our  apple  trees  bearing  fruit,  to  the  se- 
vere cold  as  the  chief  cause. 

After  each  of  those  cold  spells,  on  cutting  down 
a  tree,  the  wood  was  found  black  and  watery  ;  even 
at  present,  though  the  sound  wood  has  grown  over 
this  black  heart  wood,  the  years  of  growth  can  ea- 
silj  be  counted  back  to  1856  and  1857,  and  on  old 
trees  back  to  1835 — the  new  layers  of  wood  being 
■white. 

In  some  special  localities  there  has  been  a  fair 
crop  of  apples  this  last  season,  generally  on  high 
ground,  or  on  stony  or  slatey  soils,  or  on  northern 
exposures.  On  our  limestone  soils,  where  formerly 
our  trees  bore  large  crops,  so  long  as  a  sound  limb 
remained  on  the  trees,  now  if  even  a  few  scattering 
apples  do  appear,  they  are  usually  wormy  and  drop 
from  the  trees  before  the  proper  time.  I  well  re- 
member the  time  when  we  had  Fallawater  and 
Winter  Sweet  Paradise,  keep  sound  till  May,  and 
Rambos  till  March.  Now  even  when  the  trees  ap- 
pear all  right,  the  few  apples  fall  off  in  August  and 
September,  too  imperfect  to  keep  more  than  a 
week  or  two. 

Pears  we  had  a  fine  crop,  and  mostly  of  very  fine 
quality.  Peaches  and  cherries  in  profusion,  small 
fruits  also  in  great  plenty,  even  the  wild  fruits 
such  as  Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  more  than 
usual.  Chestnuts  too,  bore  more  profusely  than  for 
many  years. 

Grapes  also  succeeded  well,  net  much  mildew  or 
rot;  but  what  to  me  was  strange — though  I  formerly 
kept  bees,  I  had  never  known  them  to   injure  the 


grapes— while  this  season,  my  neighbor's  bees,  a 
mile  and  two  off,  came  in  swarms  to  suck  the  juice 
as  fast  as  the  berries  became  sweet.  Formerly  my 
trouble  was  with  the  cat-birds  and  thrushes  peck- 
ing and  spoiling  the  bunches;  this  season  birds  had 
plenty  of  wild  fruit,  so  they  did  not  seriously  in- 
jure the  grapes,  but  the  bees  and  wasps  were  ten 
times  worse.  Of  my  many  varieties  hardly  a  per- 
fect bunch  was  saved. 

We  are  having  a  very  fine  fall,  only  a  few  frosts 
so  far.  Our  farm  crops  have  generally  turned  out 
more  than  an  average.  Wheat  better  than  for 
many  years ;  corn  extra ;  potatoes  a  large  crop  ;  to- 
bacco never  a  finer  crop  raised  in  this  county ;  hay 
was  rather  a  light  crop,  and  oats  poor.  Pasture  has 
been  abundant  all  the  after  part  of  the  season,  and 
is  yet  plenty  and  good.  Farmers  have  a  fine  time 
to  get  through  with  their  fall  work.    More  anon. 


Pear  Blight. 

Are  Fungi  the  Came,  and  is  Boot  Pruning  tfie  Bemedy  for  this 

Disease. 

By  the  CoRREapoNDiNG  Editor. 

If  fungi  are  [the  cause  of  the  blight,  it  is  hard  to 
account  for  the  following  facts :  First,  they  almost 
universally  attack  wood  of  the  most  vigorous 
growth,  made  during  the  preceding  season.  Sec- 
ondly, they  are  said  not  to  attack  trees  during  a  very 
dry  summer.  Thirdly,  they,  it  is  said,  have  never 
been  known  to  attack  trees  either  in  California  or 
Italy.  Fourthly,  they  will  attack  trees  in  a 
most  destructive  form  on  one  piece  of  ground, 
and  on  another  piece  of  ground  not  one  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  containing  trees  of  the 
same  kind  and  same  age,  and  even  of  the  same  va- 
riety, they  make  no  attack  whatever,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  trees  are  surrounded  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, in  regard  to  heat  and  cold,  wet  and 
dry,  sunshine  and  shower. 

Now,  from  the  foregoing  facts  and  statements,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  fungi  attack 
strong,  healthy  trees,  rather  than  feeble  and 
unhealthy  ones,  which  would  seem  to  be  more 
easily  overcome.  It  is  also  difficult  to  conceive 
why  it  is  that  they  do  not  attack  in  a  very  dry 
summer.  If  they  are  indeed  the  cause  of 
blight,  It  would  seem  from  the  analogy  of  disease, 
that  the  most  feeble  growth  would  be  the  most  lia- 
ble. If  the  pear  tree  is  their  favorite  tree  for 
attack,  why  is  it  that  they  are  never  attacked  either 
in  Italy  or  in  California.  It  is  surely  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  fungi  are  not  to  be  found  in  those  coun- 
tries. Their  attacking  trees  of  the  same  kind  and 
not  attacking  others  side  by  side  with  those  that 
arc,  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  jtheir  universal  pres- 
ence, and  their  uniform  preference  for  the  pear 
tree. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that 
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the  cause  of  pear  blight,  if  ever  discovered,  will  he 
found  in  something  other  tlian  the  attacks  of  fungi 
upon  trees  which  aresoundand  healthy.  That  fungi 
are  found  in  disorgauized  tissue.?,  those  which  have 
had  withdrawn  from  them  that  mysterious  principle 
which  we  call  life,  is  certainly  not  an  evidence  that 
they  are  the  cause  of  this  disorganization.  But  as 
they  are  always  found,  if  found  at  all,  not  in  healthy 
tissues,  but  ouly  where  disorganization  already 
exists ;  the  presumption  is,  in  our  opinion,  conclu- 
sive, that  they  are  the  consequence,  and  not  the 
cause  of  this  disorganization.  If,  indeed,  they  are 
the  cause  of  disorganization  in  healthy  trees,  how 
is  it  that  they,  like  the  carrion  crow,  are  never 
found  but  where  putrid  matter  is  found.  This 
bird  is  never  known  to  attack  anything  in  health. 
Death  is  the  common  lot  of  all  living  organized 
bodies,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe,  to  have  something 
to  act  as  scavengers  to  remove  from  around  his 
creatures,  those  things  which  if  left,  would  render 
their  situation  quite  intolerable,  and  would  convert 
the  earth  into  one  common  burying -ground. 
These  fungi  arc  therefore  wisely  provided,  not  for 
the  production  of  disease  but  for  the  removal  of  its 
causes  out  of  the  way. 

These  fungi  are  also  said  to  be  the  cause  of  near- 
ly, if  not  all,  the  fearful  diseases  which  flesh  is  heir 
to,  as  cholera,  small-pox,  consumption,  &c.  When- 
ever the  medical  colleges  of  the  world  teach  this 
doctrine,  we  shall  then  begin  to  think  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  it ;  but  until  then,  we  shall  believe 
that  we  are  neither  a  walking  forest  nor  a  floating 
menagerie. 

We  now  come  to  consider  our  second  proposi- 
tion, and  that  is,  if  blight  exists  in  the  pear  or  any 
other  tree,  whether  produced  by  fungi  or  other- 
wise, is  root  pruning  the  remedy  ? 

We  will  suppose  our  tree  which  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  our  experiment,  to  be  transplanted  to  the 
orchard  where  it  is  finally  to  remain.  Everything 
now  done  in  the  way  of  pruning  that  sliould  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  objects  we  have  in 
planting  the  tree.  This  is,  in  the  case  of  every  fruit 
tree,  the  production  of  the  best  fruit  which  science 
and  art,  as  for  as  we  can  apply  them  can  be  made  to 
yield.  This  tree,  if  of  a  bearing  age  and  left  to  itself, 
would  produce  more  wood  than  would  in  most  cases 
be  consistent  with  the  production  of  the  finest  fruit, 
which  the  tree,  if  differently  managed,  would  bring 
forth.  In  this  case,  so  to  speak,  fruit,  the  finest 
fruit,  should  be  upon  the  brain.  Upon  the  subject 
of  fruit-growing  we  must  be,  to  some  extent,  mono- 
maniacs, or  we  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Hence  in  the  matter  of  pruning 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  a  due  propor- 
tion between  the  root  and  the  top  should  be  main- 
tained, always  remembering  that  fruit  is  the  object 


of  our  eflForts.  As  the  root  has  to  furnish  food  for 
both  wood  and  fruit,  it  should  have  a  just  prepon- 
derance over  the  top ;  enough  to  make  a  proper 
amount  of  wood,  as  well  as  to  grow  and  ripen  a 
reasonable  crop  of  fine  fruit.  Now,  if  we  abruptly 
destroy  this  just  balance  between  the  root  and  the 
top,  we  defeat  the  object  for  which  we  started  out, 
the  greatest  nvnount  of  the  finest  fruit.  This  bro- 
ken balance  between  the  root  and  the  top  is  pro- 
duced by  either  very  heavy  pruning  of  the  top  or 
the  root.  In  either  case  the  life  of  the  tree  is  in 
great  danger.  Root  pruning  upon  a  healthy  tree 
has  the  effect  to  throw  it  into  early  and  profuse 
bearing,  but  every  time  it  is  performed  the  vitality 
of  the  tree  is  lessened,  until  it  finally  dies  of  pre- 
mature old  age.  Hence,  if  root  pruning  has  this 
effect  upon  a  healthy  tree,  it  surely  cannot  have 
any  other  effect  upon  a  tree  already  seriously  dis- 
eased, than  to  hasten  its  destruction.  Root  prun- 
ing cannot  therefore  be  a  remedy  for  blight  in  the 
pear  tree.  As  a  preventive  it  may,  and  no  doubt 
does,  have  some  influence  when  judiciously  per- 
formed, but  under  any  circumstance  it  will  shorten 
the  life  of  the  tree.  There  are  circumstances, 
when  the  life  of  the  tree  is  considered  of  less  value 
than  a  certain  amount  of  fruit  in  a  very  short  time, 
then  root  pruning  may  be  indulged  in,  but  never  as 
a  remedy  for  blight,  when  this  disease  is  once  fully 
developed. 

»— ♦ — # 

The  ImproTement  or  Vegetables  and  Frnlts. 


Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener — The  improve- 
ment of  Vegetables  and  Fruits  by  proper  cultivation. 
Every  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whether 
vegetable,  grain,  fruit,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
possessed  of  certain  organs  that  are  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  existence  and  growth,  as  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  animals  or  man  are  necessary  to 
their  growth  ;  and  while  these  organs  may  not  be 
as  extensive  in  plants  as  in  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  at  the  same  time,  the  labors  which  they 
are  destined  to  perform  are  as  intricate. 

All  plants  derive  their  food  from  the  original 
elements  of  nature,  consisting  of  the  minerals  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  or  of  the  gasses  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  are  united  in  different  com- 
binations. And,  as  in  the  mineral  kingdom  the 
union  of  simple  elements  in  certain  limited  quan- 
tities is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  perfect  crys- 
talized  specimens  of  each  mineral  class,  which  com- 
bination ever  remains  constant ;  so  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  each  species  of  plants  requires  a  similar 
union  of  simple  elements  for  its  formation,  and 
also,  while  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  the  case  of 
any  particular  class  of  minerals,  if  in  the  combi- 
nation of  its  elements,  there  is  a  slight  deficiency 
in  any  elements,  the  result  will   be  an  imperfect 
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crystalal  though  an  approximation  thereto ;  so  too,  is 
the  growth  of  plants,  a  deficiency  in  quantity  of 
any  of  the  elements  necessary  to  the  constitution 
of  any  particular  class  or  variety,  results  iu  an  im- 
perfect production. 

There  is  without  doubt  a  standard  of  perfection 
in  every  department  of  nature,  and  while  this 
is  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  the  perfect 
crystal  which  is  found  by  the  exact  and  specific 
union  of  elements,  so  it  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  oth- 
er kingdoms  by  a  similar  perfect  union  of  elements. 
But  as  plauts  and  animals  are  iu  a  certain  sense 
fixed,  unable  by  their  own  volition  to  select  the  food 
necessary  to  their  perfect  development,  being  in 
that  respect  somewhat  unlike  the  mineral  kiugdom, 
since  these  while  yet  in  a  fluid  state  in  consequence 
of  molecular  attraction  unite  in  perfect  specimens, 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  is,  that  unless 
as  the  result  of  accident,  all  plants  and  animals  in 
the  natural  condition  are  imperfect  specimens  of 
the  class  to  which  they  belong.  This  being  the 
case  then,  the  only  rational  conclusion  to  be  arrived 
at  is,  that  whatever  steps  are  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  progress  umst  be  through  the  assistance  of 
man.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  it  then  fol- 
lows that  the  most  successful  pomologist  or  garden- 
er is  he  who  most  industriously  applies  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  character  and  constituents  of  the 
soil,  vegetable  physiology,  and  all  of  those  particu- 
lar branches  relating  to  his  spere  of  labors.  And 
if  certain  mineral  elements  are  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  apple  or  pear  tree  and  it  is  believed 
that  any  are  wanting  to  a  considerable  extent,  then 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  furnish  them  aud  thereby 
reap  the  natural  reward.  All  of  these  positions  are 
abundantly  substantiated  by  practice  in  the  past. 
How  many  are  the  varieties  of  flowers  that  have 
been  taken  from  the  condition  of  growing  wild, 
and  by  care  and  culture  been  developed  to  the  most 
perfect  flowering  specimens;  so  also  in  the  case  of 
vegetables,  by  proper  assistance  in  their  ettbrts  of 
growth  and  maturity  they  have  been  changed  from 
unsightly  and  unpalatable  specimens  to  those  upon 
which  the  greatest  epicurean  could  feast ;  so  again 
with  the  various  fruitswhat  remarkable  results  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  transformation  of  mi  ser- 
able,  sour,  puckcry  specimens  to  those  of  rich, 
melting  qualities,  and  all  of  tliis  by  a  little  care 
and  attention,  and  appication  of  mineral  feltilizers 
particularly  adapted  to  each  variety,  aud  which 
they  were  anxiously  but  unsuccessfully  searching 
for  in  the  soil. 

The  question  may  very  naturally  be  asked,  what 
is  the  proper  cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables? 
It  is  the  performance  of  any  of  those  operations 
which  are  calculated  to  assist  in  the  designs  of  na- 
ture. In  the  amelioration  of  soils  by  means  of 
proper  fertilization,  drainage,  &c.,  whereby  their 


condition  is  better  adapted  to  the  germinatian  and 
gowth  of  plants ;  aiso  due  protection  from  the  ex- 
cessive eflects  of  atmospheric  causes  which  operate 
injuriously ;  also  in  a  method  of  necessa- 
ry and  judicious  pruning,  and  many  other 
things  of  somewhat  less  importance,  but  which  the 
experience  and  practice  of  the  gardener  or  pomol- 
ogist will  readily  suggest.  It  is  by  this  means  that 
many  of  our  most  highly  prized  fruits,  and  also 
vegetables,  liave  been  obtained.  Many  are  the  cases 
in  which  the  wild,  scraggy  tree  of  the  forest  which 
perhaps  gave  no  fruit  at  all,  or  of  but  little  prom- 
ise, upon  being  transplanted  to  a  more  congenial 
position,  where  the  elements  which  it  desired  were 
found  in  much  greater  profusion,  has  rewarded  the 
labor  bestowed  and  the  attention  given,  by  furnish- 
ing a  fruit  of  most  excellent  quality  and  beautiful, 
outward  appearance. 

And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  alleged  deterioration 
of  fruits  in  New  England  is  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  excessive  negligence,  especially  after  the  tree 
comes  to  comparatively  full  bearing.  It  is  about 
as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  animal  placed 
where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  diflerent  kinds 
of  food  from  which  it  can  help  itself,  sliould  thrivs 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  with  no  further 
food,  as  to  suppose  that  an  orchard  will  tlirive 
when  perhaps  cropped  with  grass  and  no  fertiliz- 
ing food  returned.  There  is  but  little  doubt  but 
that  if  these  orchards  which  are  reputed  to  be  fail- 
ing, have  a  proportionate  amount  of  care  with 
other  crops,  the  cause  of  complaint  will  be  remov- 
ed. So  long  as  there  is  any  sustenance  in  the  soil 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  any  tree  should  continue 
itsigrowth,  which  may  also  appear  to  be  healthy, 
but  unless  those  particular  elements  necessary  to 
the  growth  and  perfection  of  fruit  are  contained  in 
the  soil  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  properly 
elaborated  for  use,  a  barren  tree  must  be  the  result, 
however  vigorous  its  general  appearance  may  be. 
This  principle  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  general 
cultivation  of  crops  where  a  comparatively  well 
grown  plant  refuses  to  seed,  when  immediately  on 
one  side  of  the  piece  under  cultivation,  and  where 
some  special  fertilizer  is  applied,  an  abundant 
crop  is  the  result.  This  being  the  case,  then  with 
positive  evidence  to  support  the  fact,  any  man  who 
would  refuse  to  furnish  the  needed  food  which 
would  return  to  him  a  reasonable  harvest,  would  at 
once  be  considered  unwise.  But  is  not  precisely  this 
state  of  attairs  existing  in  many  orchards  at  the 
present  day,  and  which  are  greatly  neglected,  per- 
haps partially  in  consequence  ot  an  inappreciation 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  Now  therefore  if  the 
knowledge  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way,  let  the 
former  experiment  among  his  trees  as  he  would 
among  his  other  crops,  and  having  found  the  pana- 
cea of  all  their  ills,  be  diligent  in  its  application,  so 
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that  success  may  attend  his  labors.  Again,  it  may- 
be said  that  the  proverb,  "  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  success,''  is  as  applicable  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  as  to  any  other  pursuit  or  objectjof  life, 
and  until  pomologists  are  ready.to  exercise  this'dili- 
gence  in  the  extermination  of  pests,  and  in  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  the  health  and  general  good  of 
their  trees,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  for 
their  want  of  success  with  a  willingness  to  attribute 
it  to  an  imaginary  cause  which  is  considered  be- 
yond their  control.  . 


Notes  on  the  Cabbage— Sorts  and  Enemies. 

Bt  Charles  E.  Bzmet,  State  Ag'l  College. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gakdenbb. — I  will  give 
you  a  few  notes  on  the  cabbage,  gathered  from  my 
observation  the  past  season. 

good  early  varieties. 

Early  York. — This  has  shown  itself  one  of  the 
best  for  the  farmer  to  cultivate.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  varieties — dating  back  in  its  origin  to  over 
one  hundred  years  ago — but  though  so  old,  it  stands 
as  a  perfectly  reliable  variety.  Heads  roundish  and 
firm. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield. — This  though  somewhat 
small  is  a  good  variety.  Heads  conical  and  very 
compact. 

Sugar  Leaf. — This  variety  in  my  opinion  is 
scarcely  worth  cultivating.  Heads  oblong  and  sel- 
dom firm.  When  so  many  better  varieties  can  be 
obtained,  it  will  not  pay  to  plant  this. 

Early  Winnigsntadt. — This  is  a  medium  sort,  both 
as  to  size  and  earliness.  Head  conical  and  compact. 
Can  be  planted  for  using  after  Early  York  and 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield. 

GOOD   LATE   VARJETIES. 

Stone  Mason. — One  of  the  best  of  the  flat,  or 
drumhead  sorts.  In  size  it  is  not  equal  to  the  rest, 
but  for  general  use  is  perhaps  fully  as  desirable.  It 
is  sometimes  known  under  the  name  of  Stone  Ma- 
son Drumhead. 

MarUehead  Mammoth. — This  is  perhaps  the  largest 
growing  of  all  the  varieties,  and  since  a  good  many 
people  like  big  things  best,  this  will  give  the  most 
general  satisfaction.  The  heads  are  flattish,  solid 
and  when  well  grown  of  immense  weight.  For 
cooking  they  are  well  liked. 

Red  Dutch. — This  is  valuable  only,  or  principally 
at  least,  for  pickling ;  its  color  being  liked  better 
than  that  of  the  other  varieties,  for  this  purpose. 

LIST   OF   CABBAGE   EKEMIES. 

The  past  two  years  I  have  noticed  on  the]  cab- 
bage a  small  green  worm,  about  one-half  an  inch  in 
length,  which  in  some  instances  almost  utterly  ru- 
ined the  crop  by  eating  holes  in  the  outer  leaves. 
Occasionally  it  bores  into  the  head,  ^but  fromj  per- 
sonal observation  l;am  sure  that  this  is  not  its  most 
destructive  mode  of  procedure. 


It  is  the  worm  or  larvfe  of  a  little  moth  called 
technically  PluteUa  Crnciferarum,  ZeU,  and  according 
to  Entomologists  is  known  all  over  the  world.  The 
moth  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  length  when 
at  rest,  and  with  a  spread  of  wing  of  about  five  or 
six  tenths  of  an  inch.  When  at  rest  it  folds  its 
wings  over  its  body  house-roof  fashion,  and  projects 
its  antennee  forward  in  a  line  with  its  body,  giving  it 
quite  a  compressed  appearance.  The  top  of  the 
ridge  formed  by  its  folded  wings  is  whitish,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  of  an 
asbury  brown. 

It  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  and  is  there 
said  to  attack  turnips  as  well  as  cabbages. 

C.  V.  Riley  of  Missouri,  says  that  in  that  State 
they  have  been  very  destructive. 

I  know  of  no  remedy,  unless  it  be  an  application 
of  slaked  lime. 

Another  enemy  is  coming  to  us  from  the  East  in 
the  shape  of  the  cabbage  butterfly.  This  can  now 
be  seen  any  summer  day,  and  is  commonly  known 
as  the  White  Butterfly,  technically,  Pieris  Oleracea, 
Harris.  It  is  white  throughout,  excepting  that  the 
wings  are  dusky  next  the  body,  and  somewhat  yel- 
lowish underneath. 

The  larvae]  produced  from  the  eggs  whi'jh  it  lays 
are  about  one  inch  long,  and  of  a  dull  green  color. 
These  bore  into  the  heads,  and  unless  picked  off 
soon  entirely  spoil  them  for  any  use.  Careful  hand 
picking  is  perhaps  the  most  eflBcient  remedy. 

Sometimes  the  miserable  little  cabbage  lice  make 
their  appearance  in  such  numbers  that  the  crop  is, 
if  not  utterly  ruined,  at  least  rendered  so  filthy  by 
the  insects,  that  its  value  is  greatly  reduced.  These 
belong  to  the  Aphidse,  and  are  known  as  Aphis 
BrassiccB,  Linn.  They  are  closely  related  to  those 
found  on  our  green  house  plants,  as  well  as  to  those 
on  the  apple  and  cherry  trees. 

Well  grown  plants  seldom  or  never  are  troubled 
with  them,  and  when  once  they  have  taken  pos- 
session I  suppose  there  is  but  little  help  for  it. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  cabbage  the 
flea  beetle  sometimes  works  sad  havoc.  To  this 
pest  Entomologists  have  given  the  name  of  Haltica 
Striolata,  111. 

Drive  this  insect  off  by  a  liberal  application  of 
ashes  or  lime. 

The  cut  worm  often  gives  serious  trouble,  by 
eating  ofi"  the  young  plants  when  just  set  out.  The 
worms  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
The  moths  from  which  they  are  produced  are  not 
so  well  known  however.  They  are  night-flyers, 
and  often  visit  our  rooms,  fluttering  around  our 
lamps.  They  are  of  a  brownish  color,  and  are 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  Tech- 
nically they  are  Agrostu-  telifera,  Harris. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  get  rid  of  these  pests 
than  to  dig  them  out  and  kill  them,  but  they  can  be 
kept  out  of  the  garden  by  taking  proper  precaution. 

In  the  fall  clean  oft"  every  bit  of  rubbish,  and 
and  plow  up  the  ground.  So  that  in  the  first  place 
they  will  have  no  hiding  places,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place  the  ^plowing  will  expose  them  to  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  winter,  whereby  the 
larv£e  will  be  killed. 
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vineyard  for  December. 

By  ths  Associate  Editor. 

There  is  not  much  out-door  work  that  can  be 
done  this  month  uuless  the  weather  is  very  mild, 
then  all  the  work  left  undone  last  month  may  be 
continued.  Grubbing  out  land  for  new  vineyards 
may  be  continued  all  winter  in  protected  places 
where  the  ground  does  not  freeze  too  hard.  Prun- 
ing in  mild  weather  and  making  cuttings  may  be 
done.  We  have  even  planted  vines  this  month 
with  good  success  in  mild  weather.  Trellis  can 
also  be  built,  or  at  least  the  materials  may  be  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  put  up.  Leave  nothing  undone 
which  can  be  done  in  the  fall,  for  in  the  spring  you 
will  find  but  little  time  with  your  other  hundred 
necessities. 

Never  allow  your  work  to  push  you,  for  it  is  an 
old  maxim  and  a  true  one  that  "  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine."  See  that  your  wine  is  kept  well 
bunged  and  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  rack  it  off  until 
It  becomes  perfectly  clear.  If  it  does  not  clear 
itself — it  will  be  found  generally  to  lack  tannin 
and  has  not  been  properly  made  ;  White  Concord 
wine  has  this  fault  which  makes  it  so  turbid  and 
unpalatable ;  no  refined  taste  can  tolerate  such  a 
beverage.  We  have  never  yet  seen  wine  fermented 
on  the  skins  which  did  not  become  clear  if  prop- 
erly handled  afterwards. 

On  wine  making  there  is  so  much  said  and  little 
understood  that  we  cannot  do  it  justice  in  these 
short  notes,  but  simply  hint  at  some  of  the  few 
general  principles. 

We  would  suggest  to  those  planting  grapes  for 
wine  not  to  plant  the  Concord;  while  it  makes  a 
passable  wine  it  is  far  inferior  to  Ives'  Seedling  in 
every  respect,  except  perhaps  in  quantity  per  acre, 
but  in  every  essential  principle  it  is  very  far  in 
advance  of  the  Concord.  As  we  .suggested  last 
month  that  the  art  of  wine  making  is  in  the  proper 
blending  of  the  essential  principles  found  in  the 
varieties  and  not  in  any  one  grape,  except  perhaps 
a  few  not  adapted  to  general  cultivation. 


Culture  of  Grapes  In  Graperies,  No.  3. 

Bt  S.  J.  Parker,  M.  D.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

As  a  variety  of  the  plan  of  making  the  border, 
drainage  and  foundation  of  your  grapery,  another 
phase  is  given,  which  in  some  places  will  lessen  the 
expense,  as  no  excavation  is  to  be  made.  It  consists 
of  the  essentials  of  Fig.  3,  with  the  exception  of  the 
excavation.  The  material  used  is  brought  to  the 
site  of  the  grapery  and  piled  on  the  natural  undis- 
turbed surface  of  the  ground.  This  will  enable 
one  to  build  anywhere,  irrespective  of  the  soil  or 
other  relative  disadvantages  of  like  nature,  where 
the  cartage  of  material  is  asmall  object.  On  this  plan, 
the  dimensions  of  the  vinery  being  marked  out,  the 
walls  of  the  house,  whether  of  wood,  stone,  or  brick, 
are  built  directly  from  the  natural  surface  to  the  glass 
work,  and  the  drainage  material  piled  on  the  sur- 
face, suiflciently  deep  to  secure  dryness,  or  to  the 
distance  allowed  for  it  in  building  the  walls; 
the  outside  mound  or  grass  plot  being  built  of 
inferior  soil,  while  two  feet  deep  is  filled  in  with 
the  rich  mingled  soil  of  the  border ;  thus  arrang- 
ing the  whole  foundation  work  and  border  just  as 
one  pleases,  and  with  an  accuracy  not  always  at- 
tainable by  any  other  mode.  As  a  guide  to  the  rela- 
tive sizes,  suppose  a  span-roof  house  to  be  built. 
Let  the  size  of  the  house  be  20x50,  or  23x100  feet ;  for 
this  drive  stakes,  then  outside  of  these  drive  other 
stakes,  as  the  mound  is  desired  to  be  6,  10  or  15 
feet,  wider  than  the  first  stakes.  Allow  fifteen 
inches  for  drainage  material,  composed  of  coarse 
sand,  gravel,  stone  or  broken  brick,  cinders  of  fur- 
naces, or  any  other  most  convenient  and  suitable 
articles ;  build  the  walls  and  complete  the  rest  as 
suggested  by  the  data  already  given. 

The  last  remark  is  mainly  for  inside  border. 
For  outside  border,  you  extend  the  work  outside  of 
the  building  at  leastthirty  feet,  enrich  it,  and  make 
it  as  described  for  the  inside  of  the  house — fertile, 
yet  not  over  rich. 

At  this  point  please  notice  that  a  border  two  feet 
deep  is  recommended  as  sufficient ;  for  the  Euro- 
pean border  of  six  feet  deep  may  be  considered  not 
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Fig.  4. 


only  an  unnecessary  expense,  but  as  a  positive 
injury  to  the  vine  by  the  acidity  and  deep  cold- 
ness produced  thereby.  Observers,  too,  of  much 
experience  tell  us  that  the  slow  decomposition  in 
such  excessive  deep  borders  generates  acidity.  It 
cannot  be  disputed  that  no  sun-heat  penetrates  to 
these  great  depths  so  as  to  exert  much  influence, 
and  everywhere  in  Europe  and  America  the  tree 
or  vine  with  its  roots  in  a  light,  porous,  shallow  soil 
ripens  the  best  flavored  fruit.  As  to  the  expense, 
few  arc  aware  how  great  is  the  labor  of  digging 
out  even  two  feet  deep,  mixing  in  the  fertilizers, 
and  replacing  the  soil.  When  four  other  feet  are 
added  to  this  task,  at  a  greater  proportional  ex- 
pense, the  advocate  of  this  practice  must  thor- 
oughly prove  its  necessity  and  disprove  the  now 
well-founded  belief  that  vine- roots  as  well  as  dwarf 
pear-roots,  are  better  to  be  as  close  to  the  surface 
as  possible. 

Next  comes  a  question  which,  in  fact,  must  be 
decided  before  the  excavation  raising  the  mound, 
or  otherwise  preparing  the  ground  or  laying  the 
foundation  is  done.  What  is  the  best  plan  of 
building  the  house  or  grapery  edifice  ?  In  reply  it 
may  be  said  old  well-approved  authors  recommend 
what  is  called  lean-to  structures — a  style  sufiiciently 
seen  in  a  previous  figure  for  another  purpose.  Kef- 
erence  to  that  figure  shows,  irrespective  of  the 
site  and  border,  this  vinery  as  consisting  of  a  front 
towards  the  South ;  a  large  glass  roof  at  a  low 
angle,  also  towards  the  South,  and  the  main  source 
whence  the  sunshine  is  received  ;  a  small  reflex  or 
Northern  glass  roofing,  used  often  for  ventilation, 
and  a  North  wall  or  back  of  the  house,  built  of 
brick,  stone  or  wood,  made  hollow  and  filled  with 
tan-bark,  or  other  non-conducting  material.  In 
some  instances  elaborate  designs  are  given  for  con- 
voluted, zigzag,  or  otherwise  arranged  smoke-flues 
in  this  back  wall  for  heating  the  grapery,  which 
are  costly  arts.  And  still  further,  to  render  this 
wall  on  the  North  side  of  it  available,  sheds  are 


recommended  to  be  built,   adding  further  to  the 
expense. 

There  are,  of  course,  places  where,  in  preference 
to  every  other,  this  is  the  true  plan  for  a  vinery ; 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  most  expensive  plan 
that  can  be  adopted  for  the  number  of  vines  it  will 
fruit  well.  Rather  adopt  the  span-roofed  or  double- 
roofed  house,  with  one  roof  to  the  East,  containing 
as  many  main  vines  as  the  "lean-to-heuse"  will  fruit ; 
for  the  fruit  on  the  back  wall,  from  the  secondary 
or  adjunct  vines,  is,  at  the  best,  but  poorly  ripened ; 
and  another  roof  to  the  West,  which  contains  as 
many  more  main  or  principal  vines  ;  thus  doubling 
the  fully  exposed  vines ;  and  on  the  columns  in  the 
centre  or  interior  portions  of  tlie  grapery  put  the 
adjunct  vines,  of  which  there  can  be  one,  two,  or 
three  rows,  if  desired,  which  will  average  as  well  as 
the  one  row  on  the  old  English  and  French  brick 
or  stone  wall.  Thus,  at  an  expense  of  but  little,  if 
any,  over  the  "lean-to-plan,"  there  will  be  two  rows 
of  main  vines,  and  there  may  be  three^rows  of  sec- 
ondary or  "wall  vines,"  and  all  fruited  as  well  or 
better  than  on  the  old  and  now  nearly  abandoned 
style  of  house. 

An  illustration  of  the  principles  of  such  a  grapery 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  4,  though  with  too  steep  a 
roof.  It  is  a  plain,  economical  house,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  building  a 
grapery.  The  roof  is  a  right  angle  at  the  ridge. 
It  can  be  built  of  wood  wholly,  or  the  part  below 
the  ventilators  of  stone  or  brick,  and^wood  above, 
or  the  ventilators  and  roof  may  be  of  iron.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  in  detail  plans  for  iron 
sash,  nor  recommend  it  as  desirable  for  the  ordinary 
American  homestead,  as  long  as  wood  is  so  abund- 
ant and  will  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  with  no  more 
cost  of  repair  than  the  iron  sash,  and  so  long  as  a 
grapery  of  wood,  erected  for  less  than  half  of  the 
costly  edifice  of  wealth,  will  fruit  as  many  and  as 
choice  pounds  of  grapes.  Too  much  already  has 
been  done,  more  for  the   benefit  of  the  architect 
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Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


and  builder  than  for  the  vines.  For  permanent 
luxury  nothing  is  too  extr.avagant  for  the  plain 
homestead.  Simple  efficiency  is  the  most  appropri- 
ate. The  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  5  indicate  better 
shaped  roofs  than  the  full  figure. 

As  a  reasonable  and  durable  way  to  build,  as  in 
Fig.  4,  lay  the  foundation  in  stone  or  brick,  the 
best  materials,  least  affected  by  the  weather.  On 
the  top  of  the  wall  thus  built  lay  a  wood-sill,  well 
coated  with  coal  tar  and  linseed  oil.  Let  the  sill 
be  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  as  wide,  or  a 
little  wider  than  the  wall,  so  as  to  protect  the  wall 
from  the  drip  inside  and  the  rain  outside  of  the 
house.  Now  mortice  in  at  about  three  feet  apart, 
on  the  sides  and  ends,  the  studs  or  uprights  for  the 
ventilators,  and  cap  these  short  studs,  with  a  plate 
two  or  thre  inches  tliick  and  four  or  si.x  Inches 
wide,  which  plates  receive  the  lower  ends  of  your 
immovable  sash  rafters,  the  ends  of  the  house  being 
closed  by  perpendicular  sash,  extending  from  the 
end-plates  to  the  rafters.  As  the  greatest  liability 
to  rotting  is  at  the  ventilators  and  foot  of  the  raf- 
ters, thoroughly  cover  these  parts  everywhere,  in  the 
mortices  and  unexposed  as  well  as  exposed  parts, 
with  coal-tar  and  linseed  oil,  half  and  half  boiled 
together :  use  durable  wood,  if  it  can  be  got.  The 
ventilators  below  the  eaves  are  simple  iuch  boards, 
battened  on  the  inside  or  outside  to  keep  them 
from  warping,  and  hung  to  the  plate  by  any  con- 
venient kind  of  hinges.  The  board  ventilators  are 
wide  enough  if  not  less  than  four  inches  or  over 
twelve  inehes  wide,  and  should  be  hung  along  the 
sides  of  the  house,  painting  the  inside  and  edges 
with  the  coal-tar  and  linseed  oil,  and  the  outside 
with  white  lead  or  other  color.  The  ventilators 
may  be  pannelled  and  they  will  look  better,  or  a 
row  of  panes  of  glass  set  in  sash  ventilators  will  be 
more  useful.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  advisable  to  put 
on  cave-troughs  to  cany  off  the  water  that  falls  on 
the  roof,  if  there  be  a  supply  bj'  a  spring,  or  to  fill 
the  cistern,  if  that  is  the  source  for  irrigation,  as 
well  as  to  save  dampness  in  the  wall  and  in  the  .soil  of 
the  mound.  Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  rafters  are  grooved  for  the  glass  and  do  not 
slide  or    open.     As    guides    for    sizes    for    such 


a  vinery,  we  give  five  to  six  feet  from  the 
border  to  the  glass  roof;  or  to  let  the  builder 
have  all  the  liberty  we  can,  say  four  feet  is 
low  enough  for  the  eaves,  and  eight  feet  is  high 
enough — the  best  judgment  he  has,  of  the  lines 
between  these  extremities  ;  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
teet  from  the  border  to  the  ridge  of  the  house. 
Length  of  rafters,  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet. 

The  top  ventilation  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty 
than  any,  for  the  following  demands  are  to  be  met : 
Enough  of  it,  complete  control  over  it,  and  that 
it  be  water  and  air  tight.  It  is  at  the  top  of 
the  house  and  cannot  be  ordinarily  reached,  except 
by  the  aparatus  for  opening  and  closing ;  the  heat  is 
apt  to  warp  the  ventilators,  and  thus  render  them 
not  air-tight  and  to  make  leaks.  To  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  top  ventilation  many  plans  have 
been  suggested.  A  good  one  is  seen  in  fig.  5,  from 
the  Horticulturist,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Davis,  a  successful  grape  grower,  the  modification 
found  in  fig.  6  has  a  good  one. 

Fig.  5  consists  of  a  cap-piece  fastened  to  sliding 
rods,  and  opened  by  raising  the  cap  by  means  of 
the  rods.  Fig.  6  consists  of  a  similar  cap  piece, 
hinged  on  a  frame  made  by  itself  and  put  between 
the  rafters,  the  hinges  being  on  the  side  next  to  the 
prevalent  cold  winds,  and  is  opened  by  rods  or 
other  convenient  mechanism.  Or  it  may  be  made 
of  two  boards  nailed  to  a  roof-shaped  batten  and 
hinged  as  before  ;  or  of  a  single  row  of  glass  lights 
in  a  frame  of  sash,  on  each  side  of  the  ridge. 
The  latter  is  the  most  costly.  Figure  7  is  a 
cheaper  mode  of  ventilation,  made  either  of  plain 
battened  boards,  or  of  sash-frames  and  glass,  and 
opened  by  a  rod,  as  represented.  But  it  will  be 
found  that  ventilation  represented  in  figs.  5  and  C 
are  the  best. 

Rafters  one  inch  and  a-quarter  thick,  and  two 
and  a  half  wide,  are  stout  enough,  and  should  be 
set  edgewise,  there  being  three  sets  of  posts  to 
support  them — one  for  the  ridge,  and  one  on  each 
side  of  the  ridge,  these  posts  having  string-pieces 
on  their  tops  to  which  the  rafters  are  nailed.  Four 
by  four  inch  posts  for  the  ridge,  turned  or  not,  and 
two  and  a  half  inch  posts  for  the  sides,  are  large 
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enough.  They  should  be  about  six  feet  apart,  and 
may  have  two  secondary  or  adjunct  vines  trained 
upon  them,  which  have  already  been  said  to  bear 
as  well,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  wall  vines  of  lean-to 
graperies.  There  need  be  no  other  parts  to  sustain 
the  roof  Ordinary  snow  will  slide  or  be  blown 
off,  or,  where  it  lies  on  the  roof  it  is  better  to  put 
up  temporary  supports  under  the  roof  for  the  win- 
ter, and  remove  them  in  the  spring. 

Much  further  detail  might  be  given,  and  we 
trust  that  in  the  next  volume  of  this  journal,  whose 
value  is  year  by  year  becoming  greater,  to  speak  of 
curvilnear  and  other  ornamental  graperies,  as  well 
as  of  the  varieties  of  grapes  advisable  to  plant,  for 
fruitage  in  them.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  explain 
the  general  principles  of  their  structure.  We  only 
say,  select  not  only  Black  Hamburg  and  other  old 
kinds  of  grapes,  but  the  newer,  Muscat  Hamburg, 
Deacon's  Superb,  Lady  Finger  Muscat.  For  north, 
avoid  late  varieties.  But  south,  add  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, West's  St.  Peters,  Black  Morrocco,  to  your 
lists. 

With  these  suggestions,  we  close  now  these  three 
articles,  with  the  kindest  regards  to  our  very  numer- 
ous readers  everywhere,  whose  kind  cheer  we  are 
so  grateful  for. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Nov.  1871. 


Report    on    Grapes,    1871,    Tvltli    Remarks   on 
Quality. 


Bt  Samuel  Miller,  Blufpton,  Mo, 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — Brant. — The 
earliest  grape,  bunch  medium,  berry  small,  black, 
sweet  and  spicy,  vine  vigorous,  healthy,  hardy  and 
productive.  The  only  trouble  is  the  birds  seem  to 
claim  the  lion's  share. 

Ives,  Hartford  and  Mary  Ann,  all  a  full  crop  of 
fine  fruit,  for  the  kind,  but  in  my  opinion  they  will 
soon  be  displaced  by  better  early  varieties,  such  as 
Croton,  Underhill's,  SJ^,  Brant  and  Creveling. 

Creveling. — A  superior  grape,  but  de'ective  in  its 
bunches.  If  it  would  be  perfect  in  this  respect  it 
would  supersede  Ives  and  Hartford,  as  it  is  better 
when  half  ripe  than  those  when  fully  so. 

Croton — This  splendid  white  grape  is  about  as 
early  as  any  of  them,  and  so  far  superior  to  nearly 
all  that  if  the  vine  prove  healthy  and  hardy 
(which  it  promises  to  be)  it  will  be  the  most  valua- 
ble grape  we  have.  Not  only  early,  but  it  will 
keep  well,  as  I  found  a  bunch  on  the  vine  in  Octo- 
ber plump  and  fresh.  Bunch  and  berry  large 
enough.  My  Ives,  Rentz,  &c.,  will  be  grafted  with 
this  variety. 

Rentz— A.  large  bunch,  large  berry,  brownish 
black,  about  as  worthless  a  thing  as  could  well  be 
got  up  where  quality  is  concerned  ;  yet  it  is  said  to 
make  an  excellent  sparkling  wine. 


Black  HaiDk — A  week  earlier  than  Concord,  but 
all  taken  by  the  birds.  Hardy  and  productive. 
Some  unscrupulous  parties  have  been  selling  Con- 
cord for  this  variety,  as  some  told  me  they  cannot 
see  a  particle  of  difference  between  them.  I  can 
tell  the  vines  apart  a  hundred  yards  off'. 

Catoctin — A  white  grape  from  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain in  Maryland.  Bunch  and  berry  a  little  below 
medium,  a  very  handsome  and  good  grape,  and  well 
worth  having. 

Miles — About  as  early  as  any,  but  the  vine  is  fee- 
ble, and  the  fruit,  although  very  good,  is  too  small 
both  in  bunch  and  berry  to  ever  be  popular. 

MaoMtawny — First  crop  on  my  vines,  good  as 
usual,  but  the  birds  seem  to  have  learned  how  to 
eat  white  grapes,  as  they  destroyed  nearly  all  my 
Maxatawnys. 

Avtuchon — One  of  Arnold's  hybrids.  Bunch  long, 
rather  loose,  berry  medium.  Translucent  when 
ripe,  showing  the  seeds  in  it,  which  are  small  and 
but  few.  A  rich,  spicy,  sweet  flavor,  not  excelled 
by  any  grape  we  have.  Vine  vigorous,  hardy  and 
productive,  keeps  well.  Intend  grafting  largely  of 
this,  as  it  will  command  a  high  price  on  market. 

Alvey — Vigorous,  hardy  and  healthy  in  vine. 
Productive  and  of  the  finest  quality  ;  bunch  and 
berry  not  quite  medium.  It  has  no  pulp  whatever, 
very  small  seeds,  skin  so  thin  that  it  can  be  eaten 
like  that  of  a  cherry.     Superior  for  wine. 

Merimack — With  me  a  poor  thing.  Rots  badly, 
and  not  equal  to  Wilder  in  any  respect. 

Wilder — About  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a 
black  grape.  Vine  vigorous,  hardy,  healthy  and 
productive.  Bunch  and  berry  very  large  and  of 
excellent  quality. 

lona — Although  this  was  condemned  here  a  few 
years  ago,  it  has  done  splendidly  with  me  for  two 
years  past.  In  quality  it  certainly  is  superior  to 
the  Catawba,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Walter — A  complete  combination  of  Deleware  and 
Diana,  and  in  quality  about  equal  to  either.  The 
vine  has  been  healthy  two  seasons,  promises  pro- 
ductiveness, and  will  no  doubt  be  very  valuable  as 
a  keeping  grape. 

Mimelan — Vines  considerably  effected  by  mildew  ; 
the  fruit  of  very  good  quality,  but  not  as  early  as  I 
expected  it  to  be. 

Cornucopia — Had  no  chance  of  tasting,  as  the 
birds  took  all  before  ripe. 

Friend  Mark  Miller  : — Here  you  have  a  copy 
of  a  part  of  my  grape  record  as  they  ripened.  It  is 
but  a  part  of  the  record,  and  you  can  have  more  if 
desirable  for  next  number. 

Rem.vrks. — Let  us  have  it 


In  the  Boston  market  apples  are  selling  at  $3.50 
@  $4.50  per  bbl.  Oranges  |15  @  $16,  and  Lemons 
$6  @  $7  per  box. 
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Cirapes  of  1871> 

Bt  S.  J.  Parker,  M.  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — Nothing  was 
finer  than  the  grape  crop  of  this  region,  Ithica,  N. 
Y.,  until  August  1st.  Soon  after  that  we  noticed  an 
indisposition  to  ripen.  Grapes  colored  very  slowly 
and  those  that  ought  to  be  ripe  Aug.  18th  to  20th' 
went  over  into  Sept.,  and  then  failed  to  be  sweet' 
Wyoming  Hdsp.  and  "Walters  were  not  sweet  Sep. 
tember  20th.  From  the  18th  to  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, frosts,  even  solid  freezing  took  place,  and  the 
leaves  were  almost  entirely  killed.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  never,  since  the  grape  became  an  es- 
tablished fruit,  has  our  grape  crop  been  so  ruined. 

A  few  Isabellas,  Concord,  Roger's  No.  15,  28,  33, 
and  41  have  been  sold.  His  No.  4  was  in  excellent 
condition.  Diana  Hamburgh,  fair.  lonas  almost 
a  complete  failure.  Croton  good.  Ives'  Seedling 
the  ripest  of  all,  as  was  my  new  White  Seedling. 

The  ruin  has  not  been  as  complete  in  all  places 
as  here,  yet  the  same  frosts  extended,  with  more  or 
less  severity  from  the  east  to  the  great  lakes.  The 
grapes  are  nearly  useless  for  wine,  they  are  good 
for  preserves  and  jellies. 

South  of  this  the  crop  was  early  and  fair.  All 
our  fruit  is  poor — apples  and  pears  as  well  a 
grapes.  Though  pears  have  been,  a  few  kinds,  fair, 
and  sold  well.  South  in  Pa.,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, and  Virginia,  there  was  much  excellent  fruit. 


Fre«b  Grapes  at  all  Seasons. 

The  Stockton  (Cal.)  Republican  says:  —  "We  once 
knew  a  gentleman  who  supplied  his  table  with  fresh 
grapes  from  one  season  to  another.  His  plan  was 
to  gather  when  quite  ripe  the  largest  and  finest 
bunches  of  grapes  and  pack  them  in  saw-dust,  using 
in  place  of  boxes  common  nail  kegs  which  he  pur- 
chased for  a  trifle  at  hardware  stores.  After  care- 
fully packing  the  desired  number  of  kegs,  he  buried 
the  lot  in  a  trench  dug  in  high  dry  ground  beneath 
a  shed  where  the  water  could  neither  fall  nor  soak 
in.  Before  using  the  saw-dust,  he  carefully  dried  it 
either  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven  until  it  was  entirely 
free  from  moisture.  We  never  witnessed  the  pack- 
ing process,  but  we  know  he  always  had  the  grapes 
and  in  this  way  he  told  us  he  preserved  them. 
After  being  buried  for  months  the  grapes  were  as 
sweet  and  finely  flavored  as  if  just  gathered  from 
the  vines.  The  process  is  cheap,  and  may  be  easil 
tested.  If  it  will  preserve  the  grape,  a  new  and 
profitable  business  might  be  built  up.  Bunches  of 
fresh  ripe  grapes  in  the  spring  would  be  a  novelty, 
and  being  that,  would  command  a  high  price.  We 
hope  that  some  of  our  grape  growers  will  try  the 
experiment." 


Grape  Cultnre—Prnnlng— irine. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Burrell,  has  a  fine  vineyard  of  10,000 
vines  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  in  our  county. 
He  has  made  some  wine,  but  is  getting  out  of  "  wine 
grapes  "  as  fast  as  possible,  by  grafting  to  the  White 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  flame  Tokay.  These 
he  sells  for  shipment  to  the  East.  Last  year  they 
brought  five  cents,  wholesale,  in  Santa  Clara  ;  the 
year  before  eight  cents.  The  Flame  Tokay,  owing 
to  its  great  beauty,  brings  twice  the  price  of  the 
Muscat,  but  is  not  one-half  as  good  a  grape.  He 
has  adopted  a  new  method  of  pruning,  as  has  also 
his  neighbor,  Mr.  Feely.  They  winter  prune,  leav- 
ing about  five  canes,  about  five  feet  long,  instead  of 
cutting  back  to  two  buds,  as  in  the  old  method. 
The  summer  pruning  is  simply  to  cut  back  the  new 
shoots  to  within  eight  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  last 
bunch  of  fruit  set  on  the  leaders.  The  laterlas  are 
not  molested.  By  this  system,  he  says  that  he  is 
sure  of  getting  full  double  the  fruit  from  the  vine 
or  acre  as  by  the  old  method.    This  is  an  Item. 

Raisin  and  table  grapes  will  pay  from  three  to 
five  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  to  make  into 
wine.  Two  pounds  of  his  White  Muscats  will 
make  one  pound  of  extra  fine  raisins.  Some  of  his 
own  make  of  raisins  were  exhibited  at  the  fair  last 
year,  and  were  equal  to  the  hest  foreign  sorts. 

As  to  this  system  of  pruning,  our  own  experi- 
ence, ten  years  ago,  proved  the  productive  value  of 
leaving  more  wood  and  buds  than  European  style 
allowed.  We  pruned  a  vineyard  to  our  own  no- 
tion, leaving  three  new  canes,  about  three  feet  long 
to  each  stand.  The  knowing  ones  said  the  vine- 
yard would  not  produce  grapes  worth  having.  We 
did  not  summer  prune  at  all.  But  the  vines  pro- 
duced nearly  as  many  again  good  grapes  that  year 
as  ever  before ;  indeed,  bore  so  heavily  that  the 
same  parties  declared  that  the  vines  were  "  bearing 
themselves  to  death  I"  But  they  endured  the  trial, 
and  bore  another  equally  good  crop  the  following 
year.  But  as  we  left  that  part  of  the  State,  the 
vines  got  "  scientifically  pruned,"  and,  of  course, 
didn't  astonish  the  neighborhood  afterwards. 
— Santa  Clara,  (Cal.)  Agriculturist. 


Training  Grapes  for  the  I^argest  and 
Sweetest   Fruit. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Pacific  Press  gives 
the  following  sound  reasoning  on  training  grape 
vines  near  the  ground  for  the  production  of  the 
largest  and  sweetest  grapes : 

"  Some  years  since  the  writer  found  some  bunches 
of  the  Mission  or  California  grape  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  well  filled,  equal  to  the  Black  Ham- 
burg"; in  solidity  of  flesh  and  appearance.  The 
bunches  were  lying  directly  on  the  ground.  The 
matter  was   somewhat  mysterious.    A    few   days 
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afterwards  I  had  occasion  to  sleep  in  the  orchard  to 
keep  out  unruly  stock,  and  slept  on  a  cot,  a  couple 
of  feet  from  the  ground.  Towards  morning  the 
blankets  were  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  warmth, 
but  noticing  that  the  ground  was  still  warm,  I  put 
the  blankets  on  the  ground,  and  was  kept  warm 
and  comfortable  by  the  heat  of  the  ground. 

The  reason  of  the  large  grapes  was  thus  made 
apparent.  The  grapes  lying  on  the  ground  were 
kept  in  a  comfortable  condition — no  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  no  cold  extremities,  but  all  night  long 
the  circulation  went  on  filling  the  grapes  with  rich 
juices,  almost  to  bursting. 

In  fifteen  years  experience  I  have  invariably 
found  the  best  grapes  near  the  ground  and  am  a 
strong  believer  in  low  training. 

In  this  country,  where  there  is  no  rain  through 
the  ripening  season,  no  harm  can  come  from  the 
grapes  hanging  near  to  the  ground,  and  no  stock 
should  ever  be  left  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  high. 

In  cultivating  the  vines,  the  plow  beam  and  sin- 
gletrees should  pass  over  the  top  of  the  vine,  and 
experience  proves  that  low  trained  vines  may  be 
cultivated  at  less  cost,  provided  that  proper  imple- 
ments are  used,  than  high  trained  vines." 


Tbe  Grape  Vine  and  Its  Tradition. 

All  traditions  seem  to  have  been  grounded  upon 
truth ;  and  although  for  the  purpose  of  history 
they  are  generally  of  little  value,  on  account  of  the 
distortions  they  have  suffered  through  ceijturies  of 
oral  transmissions,  the  glosses  of  the  poets,  and  the 
deliberate  perversions  of  them  by  kings  and  con- 
querers  sought  to  add  to  their  own  glory,  and  their 
flatterers  and  parasites  to  obtain  royal  favor,  as  well 
as  the  variations  engrafted  upon  the  original  sim- 
ple narrative  by  national  self-glorification,  and  the 
pride  of  the  race.  Yet  they  are  not  without  their 
real  uses  when  they  are  considered  from  a  moral 
point  of  view.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  it  seems  to  us, 
that  the  wise  men  of  pre-historic  times  made  exten- 
sive use  of  tradition  as  a  vehicle  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  important  moral  truths,  and  by  means 
of  so  agreeable  a  method,  impressing  upon  inexpe- 
rienced minds  valuable  lessons  in  the  aiiairs  and 
conduct  of  lite.  The  following  tradition  of  the 
vine  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  illustration 
of  our  idea  : 

"It  is  recorded  by  an  early  writer  that  when 
Adam  planted  the  first  vine,  Satan  approached  it, 
and  said,  'Lovely  plant !  I  will  cherish  thee.' 
Thereupon  he  slew  three  animals — a  lamb,  a  lion 
and  a  hog.  He  then  poured  the  blood,  first  of  the 
lamb,  then  of  the  lion,  and  lastly  of  the  hog,  upon 
the  roots  of  the  vine.  The  blood  of  these  animals 
is  in  the  fruit  of  the  vine  to  this  day.  So,  if  one 
takes  a  single  draught  of  wine,  he  is  cheeredjby  it, 


and  becomes  mild  and  docile  like  the  lamb.  If  he 
takes  the  second  draught  he  becomes  furious,  and 
raves  and  bellows  for  destruction  like  the  lion.  On 
taking  the  third  draught,  reason,  sense  and  strength 
are  gone,  and  like  the  hog  he  wallows  in  mire." 
The  simple  and  impressive  lesson  thus  taught  is 
not  easily  forgotten. — Cor.  Mobile  Register. 


Raisins  vs.  Wine. 


The  Caiifornia  Agriculturist  says:  "The  Zante 
currant,  or  raisin,  is  being  cultivated  on  trial  in  this 
State,  and  promises  to  become  an  important  acces- 
sion to  our  vineyards.  It  yields  finely  wherever 
tried.  As  fine  raisins  have  been  produced  in  this 
State  as  ever  found  a  market.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Bur- 
rell,  in  his  mountain  vineyard,  has  made  from  the 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grape  very  superior 
raisins,  two  pounds  of  grapes  making  one  of  rai- 
sins. He  finds  it  some  ten  times  more  profitable 
than  wine  making,  and  is  converting  his  wine 
grape-vines  to  the  best  raisin  grapes,  by  grafting. 
There  is  no  cnterpri.se  that  promises  a  surer  remun- 
eration than  the  planting  of  raisin  and  table  grapes 
for  Eastern  markets,  and  yet  but  little  attention  is 
being  paid  this  culture,  nearly  every  planter  of 
vineyards  thinking  chiefly  of  wine  and  brandy 
making.  But  the  few  who  quietly  and  cinscien- 
tiously  appljr  themselves  towards  consummating  a 
healthier  condition  of  things,  will  reap  a  rich 
reward  for  their  honest  and  worthy  eflforls  in  a 
good  business,  and  a  noble  cause." 


Wine  Tax  in  Califoknia. — The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  says :  The  revenue  law  of  the  State  taxes  wine 
as  personal  property,  and  as  the  grower  must 
of  necessity  keep  it  on  hand  two  or  three  years 
before  it  is  ready  for  market,  he  is  compelled  to 
pay  two  or  three  taxess — or  a  tax  each  year.  This 
operates  to  the  discouragement  of  vinters.  It  is 
thought  that  it  is  but  justice  to  this  class  of  our 
producers,  that  the  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to 
impose  a  tax  on  sales  only. 


Mammoth  Grapes. — The  Amador  (Cal.)  Ledger 
of  the  4th  ult.,  says  :  We  were  shown  last  Satur- 
day, by  S.  H.  Bartlett,  who  resides  about  five  miles 
from  this  place,  a  single  bunch  of  white  grapes 
that  weighed  ten  pounds  when  it  was  cut  from  thu 
vine.  Besides  being  a  monster  bunch,  the  grapes 
were  large  and  of  a  delicious  flavor." 


Fox  Grape  for  Wine. — Mr.  Longworth,  the 
American  pieneer  in  wine  making,  once  said :  "  If 
twelve  ounces  of  pulverized  loaf-sugar  be  added  to 
the  gallon  of  must,  it  will  make  a  fine  diy  wine. 
If  twenty-four  ounces,  a  delicious  sweet  wine." 
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The  Vegetable  Oarden. 

By  W.  H.  W.,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

Hand-glasses,  Plant  Protectors,  &c. — These 
are  often  found  very  useful  in  a  variety  of 
waj'S.  Hand  glasses  serve  as  a  means  of  forward- 
ing plants,  in  small  numbers,  where  the  regular 
hot-bed  is  not  desired,  or  it  is  inconvenient  to  use  it; 
also  for  forcing  single  plants  after  trans-planting. 
A  hand-glass  ,is  a  miniature  glass  house ;  they  are 
made  in  different  forms,  the  bottom  usually  square 
or  a  parallcllogram.  A  frame  of  iron,  or  sometimes 
wood,  is  had  to  hold  the  glass.  One  form  is  to  use 
four  glasses  put  together  in  the  form  and  shape  of 
the  roof  of  a  house,  the  ends  in  the  form  of  a  triangle 
the  two  sides  square,  coming  together  at  the  top 
with  a   handle^  for  convenience  of  handling,   »&c. 


Anotlier  form  for  somewhat  larger  ones  is,  make 
the  four  sides  equal  and  about  eight  inches  high, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  eaves.  On  this  erect  the 
roof,  each  side  in  a  triangular  form  coming  to  a 
point  at  the  top,  with  a  ring  to  lift  about  by.  Such 
frames  are  best  made  of  metal,  and  may  be  of  any 
desired  size,  from  two  feet  square  down.  These 
can  be  u.sed  as  miniature  hot-beds  by  using  a  wheel- 
barrow load  or  two  of  manure,  for  bottom  heat. 
For  general  use,  they  will  be  found  most  valuable 
in  starting  small  seeds,  the  plants  from  which  are 
to  be  transplanted,  and  forwarding  plants  which 
need  a  little  nursing  or  protection.  Oftentimes  we 
wish  to  protect'  our  cueumber  and  other  vines, 
plants,  i&c,  from  the  depredations  of  bugs  or  other 
like  insects,  also  from  cold  winds,  <fec.  Here  a  few 
boxes  without  top  or  bottom  become  very  useful; 
these  need  not  be  large,  from  Gx6  to  10x13  inches, 
and  as  many  inches  deep.  A  piece  of  board  to  put 
over  the  top  of  these,  when  they  are  set  over  the 
plants  will  protect  from  frost,  «S;c.  Bugs  will  not 
fly  into  them  to  reach  the  plants ;  and  if  we  wish 
to  obtain  nearly  the  same  results  as  with  hand 
glasses,  we  can  tack  a  piece  of  light  colored  muslin 


over  the  top,  and  make  the  bottom  close  by  settling 
it  a  little  into  the  ground,  or  by  hauling  the  dirt 
around  close. 

Persons  who  wish  to  grow  vegetables,  fruit 
plants,  flowers.  &c.,  during  winter,  to  mature  out  ot 
season,  will  have  Green  Houses  in  which  to  grow 
them.  This  comes  beyond  the  scope  of  our  pur- 
pose in  these  suggestions,  as  we  only  have  in  mind 
the  mass  of  general  cultivators  of  a  vegetable  gar- 
den, and  it  is  more  particularly  for  their  encourage- 
ment that  we  make  these  hints  to  conform  to  their 
means  and  circumstances. 


Hyacintlis  all  Winter. 


The  Hyacinth  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fragrant  of  the  Bulbous  Flowers,  and  particularly 
desirable  for  house  culture.  Even  half-a-dozen 
grown  in  pots  and  flowering  during  the  winter,  will 
afford  more  pleasure  to  the  "  loved  ones  at  home  " 
than  the  same  amount  of  money  spent  in  any  other 
way.  With  how  much  pleasurable  anxiety  they 
watch  the  shooting  forth  of  the  bright  leaves,  the 
rising  of  tae  stately  column ;  while  the  opening  of 
the  first  bud  makes  a  joyful  thanksgiving  of  the 
most  dreary  winter's  day.  A  very  small  pot  will 
answer  for  the  Hyacinth.  Some  prefer  to  plant 
three  or  four  in  a  large  pot,  and  this  will  make  a 
very  pretty  ornament.  Cover  only  the  lower  half 
of  the  bulbs  with  soil,  press  them  down  until  they 
are  nearly  covered,  then  water  until  the  soil  is 
moistened  thoroughly,  and  set  |the.  pots  in  a  cool, 
dark  cellar.  The  roots  will  there  form,  with  but 
little  growth  of  top.  Here  they  may  remain  for 
several  weeks,  and  a  pot  or  two  at  a  time  can  be 
taken  into  a  warm,  light  room,  for  flowering,  a  week 
or  ten  days  apart,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  ob- 
tained during  most  of  the  winter.  When  Hya- 
cinths are  planted  in  the  garden,  and  well  covered, 
the  roots  get  a  good  start  in  jthe  fall  and  winter ; 
and  it  is  very  important  in  flowering  them  in  the 
house  that  a  growth  of  roots  should  be  first  encour- 
aged in  the  way  recommended.  When  placed  in 
glasses  of  water  for  flowering,  the  base  of  the  bulb 
should  not  quite  touch  the  water.  Fill  the  glasses 
with  well  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds 
appear,  sprinkle  the  plant  frequently  with  rain 
water.    Set  them  away  for  about  two  weeks  in  a 
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cool,  dark  room,  until  roots  are  formed;  then  re- 
move to  a  light,  moderately  warm  room,  and  give 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  Keep  Hyacinths  in  the 
coolest  room  you  have,  anything  above  freezing 
will  answer,  and  near  the  light.  Flowers  of  the 
Hyacinth  are  often  ruined  by  bringing  them  into  a 
very  hot,  dry  unventilated  room.  Our  plan  is  to 
keep  a  stand  containing  our  stock  of  Hyacinths  in 
the  parlor,  which  is  kept  most  of  the  time  but  a  few 
degrees  above  freezing.  From  this  room  they  are 
taken  as  needed  —  one  or  two  of  each  color  —  to 
the  sitting  room,  or  the  dining  room,  for  special 
occasions,  but  always  return  to  their  cool  quarters 
for  the  night.  By  this  method  they  not  only  flower 
well,  but  keep  in  bloom  a  long  time.  Change  the 
water  occasionally,  if  it  becomes  discolored.— Vice. 

— ♦ — ♦  » 

Rnbns  Odoratns  or  FloTverlng  Raspberrrj  &«• 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :— Permit  me  to 
make  a  few  inquiries  through  your  Journal. 

First.  Where  can  I  obtain  rooted  plants  of  Ru- 
bus  Odoralus  or  Flowering  Raspberry,  Rubxis  Gha- 
mcemtyrtis  or  Cloudberry,  called  also  sometimes  Knot- 
berry,  Rnhus  Triflorus  or  Dwarf  Red  Raspberry, 
R^ilus  Setosus  of  Bigelow,  {Rtiius  Hisjndus  var.  Se- 
tosus  of  Torrey  &  Gray,)  Rtibus  Trivialis  of  Mich- 
oux,  or  Low  Bush  Blackberry,  Rubus  Oaneifolius  or 
Sand  Blackberry,  and  Riibus  Hispidus  of  Linnteus, 
or  Trailing  Swamp  Blackberry. 

As  an  amateur  horticulturist,  it  is  my  wish  to 
have  all  these  on  my  grounds  with  other  species  of 
the  genus,  foreign  and  native.  I  find  I  have  omitted 
one  species,  to  me  not  accessible— given  in  Wood's 
Botany  as  Rubm  Vutkomis,  though  not  mentioned 
by  Beck. 

Second.  Can  any  one  tell  me  which  of  the  culti- 
vated Red  Raspberries  belong  to  the  Rubus  Striga- 
sus ;  and  is  not  the  Ellisdale  a  hybrid  between  the 
American  Red  and  the  Black  Caps  ? 

Third.    What  species  of  the  Blackberry  section 

of  the  genus  Rubus  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  by 

what  names  are  they  known  to  cultivators? 

EiawcUTia,  Kansas.  C.  W.  Johnson. 

*  »  « 

Garden  IHoIes. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener. — Every  gar- 
den is  more  or  less  troubled  with  moles,  and  every 
house-keeper  is  under  the  necessity  of  watching 
out  for  rats,  and  almost  everybody  knows  how 
troublesome  they  are  when  they  take  possession  of 
a  house,  granary  or  cellar.  I  have  found  that 
potash  placed  in  their  holes,  runs,  or  places  of  re- 
sort, effectually  cleans  the  premises  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  large  mole 
which  had  helped  himself  to  a  small  dose  of  potash 
found  in  his  walk,  and  he  looked  like  a  dilapidated 
and  superanuated  scallawag.  I  dont  think  he  ever 
troubled  any  body's  garden  again.  C.  B. 

Nawioo,  111. 


ptomoloQ]^. 


Db.  S.  H.  KBiDELEAnGH,  Editob,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


^^"Send  in  the  IN8ECTS. — Dr.  K.  is  chairman  of  thu  Com- 
mittee on  Entomology  for  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  would  take  it  as  a  favor  to  be  furnished  with  specimens 
of  insects  from  the  various  localities  of  the  State,  by  mail 
during  this  year.  Those  sending  will  please  state  all  they 
know  concerning  the  habits  of  the  insects  sent;  what  they 
are  found  feeding  on,  etc. 


The  Codling  moth   or  Apple  "Worm.—^Carpocapea 
Fomonetla.)— Its  Natural  History. 

Bt  D.  B.  Wieb,  Lacon,  III. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — The  worm 
that  is  so  destructive  to  our  apples  is  the  caterpillar 
or  larim  of  a  beautiful  little  moth,  known  to  entomol- 
ogists as  Carpocapsa  PonwneUa  order,  Lopidoptera 
family  of  Fortricidm.  Knowing  from  experience 
that  if  we  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  habits 
and  changes  of  an  insect,  and  the  exact  time  at 
which  it  undergoes  certain  changes,  the  better  we 
are  prepared  to  combat  or  destroy  it.  I  will  there- 
fore give  a  full  description  of  this  most  noxious  in- 
sect and  the  time  ol  its  changes  here.  Persons  liv- 
ing farther  south  should  add  I  think  about  a  week 
for  each  100  miles  they  are  south  of  this  point,  i.  e. 
the  moth  will  come  out  a  week  earlier  100  miles 
south  of  here,  two  weeks  300  miles  south,  etc.,  and 
north  of  here  a  week  later  for  each  one  hundred 
miles.  But  a  more  certain  rule  to  go  by  is,  that  the 
moth  leaves  its  cocoon  as  the  apple  blossoms  fall, 
and  commences  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  blossom 
end  or  calyx  of  the  young  apples  4  to  6  days  there- 
after. We  will  now  follow  an  egg  and  its  produce 
throughout  a  season. 

I  use  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley's,  (State  Entomologist  of 
Missouri)  figures,  and  in  part  his  descriptions.  Let- 
ter a  in  the  engraving  represents  a  section  of  an  ap- 
ple which  has  been  attacked  by  an  apple  worm, 
showing  its  burrowings  and  channel  of  exit  at  the 
left ;  b  the  point  where  the  egg  is  always  laid  on 
the  young  fruit,  where  it  is  hatched,  and  the  dark 
line  shows  where  at  this  time  the  tiny  little  worm 
burrowed  its  way  into  the  fruit,  where  it  feeds  on 
the  pulp  and  substance  of  it  for  33  to  36  days  when 
it  becomes  full  grown,  and  makes  its  exit  through 
the  channel  to  the  left,  appearing  at  this  time  as  at 
letter  e.  The  worm  while  young  is  yellowish  white 
with  a  black  head,  it  is  a  true  nearly  hairless  cater- 
pillar, having  six  horny  legs  near  the  head,  eight 
fleshy  legs  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  two  at 
the  posterior  extremity.  All  other  grubs  found  in 
apples,  such  as  the  larvse  of  the  Plum  Curculio,  etc., 
have  no  legs.  As  the  worm  matures  it  acquires  a 
pinkish  color,  many  of  them  being  of  a  bright  pink 
when  they  emerge  from  the  apple,  especially  about 
the  head. 
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The  worm  on  leaving  the  apple — does  so  always 
in  the  night — at  once  seeks  a  safe  place  in  which  to 
spin  its  cocoon,  in  which  to  undergo  its  transfor- 
mations. Its  instinct  is  such  that  it  will  find  a  sufc 
place  if  there  is  one  within  its  reach.  When  it  finds 
the  most  suitable  place  it  covers  itself  first  with  ma- 
terial from  the  surface  on  which  it  is  on,  then  with 
a  fine  silken  web  spun  from  its  mouth ;  then  ap- 
pearing as  at  i,  and  called  a  cocoon.  As  soon  as  its 
cocoon  is  finished  it  changes  its  form  into  a  chrysa- 
lis, as  figured  at  d,  and  in  from  14  to  17  days,  this 
chrysalis  changes  to  a  moth  as  figured  at  j.  The 
moth  is  the  prettiest  and  liveliest  of  all  the  small 
moths,  and  may  at  once  be  known  from  any  other 
small  moth  by  its  having  bright  bronze  or  gold  col- 
ored markings  on  the  ends  of  its  wings,  which  glis- 
ten in  the  light  like  dark  burnished  gold.  It  is  sel- 
dom seen,  as  it  is  in  motion  only  late  in  the  even- 
ing or  night.  I  have  been  in  large  orchards  con. 
stantly  for  30  years,  and  have  never  seen  but  one 
specimen,  except  those  I  had  bred  from  the  worms. 
The  moth  remains  closely  hid  during  the  day.  The 
moths  of  this  first  brood  pair  at  once,  and  the 
females  soon  commence  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
apples.  They  do  not  use  the  calyx  or  eye  of  the 
apple  exclusively  for  this  purpose  as  did  their  pa- 
rents of  the  first  brood,  but  use  also  every  scar,  or 
puncture  of  other  insects,  or  where  two  fruits  are 
in  contact  they  insert  their  eggs  between  them. 
The  eggs  immediately  hatch  and  the  young  worms 
burrow  into  the  fruit,  feed  and  grow,  and  in  a  few 
days  over  a  month  get  their  growth,  come  out  and 
seek  a  place  to  spin  up  in  as  before  described.  A 
small  portion  of  the  earliest  of  this  brood  change 
at  once  to  chrysalides,  and  come  out  in  fifteen  days  a 
moth,  and  lay  eggs  for  a  small  third  brood  of  worms. 
But  the  great  majority  of  them  remain  as  worms 
until  the  following  spring,  when  here,  about 
the  first  of  May,  a  little  earlier  or  later  owing  to 
earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season,  they  change  to 
chrysalides  and  then  to  moths  ready  for  anothe 
season's  destruction. 


We  have  followed  the  apple  worm  through  a  sea- 
son, know  its  periods,  changes  and  habits.  Now, 
how  shall  we  destroy  it?  We  cannot  destroy  it  in 
the  moth  state,  for  as  it  docs  not  feed,  we  cannot 
poison  it  nor  drown  it.  It  is  not  attracted  by  lights 
in  the  night,  so  we  cannot  burn  it.  It  is  so  snugly 
hid  during  the  day  that  we  cannot  find  it  to  kill  it. 
While  it  is  still  feeding  in  the  apple,  we  could  only 
destroy  it  by  picking  off  the  apples,  and  destroying 
both  to  gather;  but  this  would  be  too  tedious,  so  the 
only  chance  that  remains  for  us  is  to  attack  it  is 
after  it  leaves  the  apple  and  before  it  becomes  a 
moth.  Luckily  for  us  our  chance  for  a  wliolesale 
destruction  of  it  at  this  time  is  good.  As  before  ob- 
served, when  it  leaves  the  apple  its  instinct  teaches 
it  to  at  once  find  a  retraat  out  of  reach  of  its  many 
deadly  enemies  in  which  to  spin  its  cocoon.  With 
many  caterpillars  the  cocoon  itself  is  a  sufficient 
protection,  but  not  for  this.  The. silk  of  its  cocoon 
is  papery  and  tender,  and  as  the  worm  is  a  rich  lit- 
tle tit  bit  for  any  insectiverous^bird,  large  ant,  spi- 
der, or  other  carniverous  insect,  it  will  find  a  crack 
or  crevice  where  it  can  stow  itself  away  out  of 
reach  of  these  deadly  enemies.  For  some  reason 
of  their  own,  the  worms  of  the  first  brood  will  not 
accept  of  a  shelter,  no  odds  how  complete  it  may 
be  on  or  near  the  ground,  if  it  can  possibly  find  one 
a  little  removed  from  it. 

It  has  been  stated  as  a  fact  by  professional  ento- 
mologists, that  the  apple  often  falls  to  the  ground 
with  the  still  immature  worm  in  it,  and  that  hogs 
and  sheep  should  be  kept  in  the  orchard  to  eat  up 
the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  falls,  worm  and  all,  and  thus 
destroy  it.  This  is  not  the  fact,  and  is  liable  to 
mislead.  The  apples  do  not  fall  from  the  tree  with 
the  worms  of  the  first  brood  in  them,  except  it  be  a 
few  ot  the  earliest  maturing  apples.  The  apples 
arc  usually  killed  and  eventually  fall  oil",  but  not 
until  after  the  worms  have  left  them.  Many  of  the 
apples  of  some  varieties  wither  and  remain  on  the 
trees  until  the  next  spring.  Here  about  the  13th  of 
June,  the  earliest  worms  reach  their  growth,  and 
leave  the  apple  during  the  night,  and  either  let 
themselves  down  by  a  web  to  the  ground,  and  then 
seek  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  or  crawl  down  the  trunk 
seeking  a  shelter  to  spin  their  cocoons  in.  The 
natural  shelter  provided  by  nature  is  the  dry  scales 
of  dead  bark  that  have  warped  their  edges  away 
from  the  trunk,  and  the  fissures  in  this  old  bark. 
This  shelter  is  poor  even  on  old  trees,  and  on  young 
ones  scanty  and  poorer.  Now  if  we  in  our  kind- 
ness or  "otherwise"  provide  the  poor,  defenceless, 
timid  worms  with  a  perfect  shelter,  a  regular  Astor 
House  as  it  were,  compared  to  anything  else,  they 
would  be  likely  to  find  we  will  get  them  aU ;  yes,  I 
say  ALL,  and  mean  it  for  our  guests,  and  we  can  kill 
them  with  ease.  Such  a  shelter  we  have  in  Thom- 
as Wier's  Apple  Worm  Trap,  the  joint  invention 
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of  two  practical  orcbardlsts,  who  have  devoted 
much  time  and  study  to  this  insect,  its  habits,  and 
means  for  its  destruction 


Fig.  2. 

This  trap  as  we  call  it,  the  patent  on  which  bears 
date  of  October  10th,  1871 — and  we  would  say  here, 
that  the  patent  covers  the  wTwle  ground  for  a  con- 
struction of  this  kind  completely,  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  the  owners  intend  that  their  rights  under 
it  shall  be  respected — may  be  constructed  of  thin 
boards  of  most  any  kind;  fresh  green  pine  timber 
will  not  answer,  owing  to  the  turpentiny  sap  being 
offensive  to  the  worms,  and  perhaps  a  few  other 
kinds  of  wood  might  have  the  same  objection.  Old 
pine  shingles,  those  from  an  old  roof  are  excellent, 
pieces  from  a  foot  to  twenty  inches  long  and  placed 
in  contact  and  fastened  to  the  tree. 

The  best  practical  form  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
vise is  shown  by  Fig.  1.  '  It  is  made  of  old  shingles 
3  or  more  pieces,  varying  slightly  in  width,  the  nar- 
rowest is  placed  next  the  tree  and  then  the  next 
widest  one  next  that,  and  so  on.  They  are  then  fast- 
ened firmly  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  just  below  the 
branches,  sheltered  from  the  noon  day  sun  or  on 
the  north  side  of  the  trunk,  by  the  screw  or  nail  a. 
The  straws  6  are  placed  between  them,  not  par- 
ticularly to  keep  them  slightly  apart,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  act  as  a  great  help  in  guiding  the  worms  be- 
tween them.  The  traps  are  cut  out  as  at  c,  so  that 
the  worms  will  be  exposed  when  the  parts  of  the 
trap  are  turned  apart  as  at  fig.  2,  which  shows  a 
trap  turned  open  on  the  fastening  a,  so  that  the 
worms  may  be  killed,  which  may  be  done  in  any 
thorough  and  expeditious  manner.  I  draw  the 
point  of  a  sharp  knife  through  the  cocoons.  A 
quicker  and  more  economical  plan  would  be  to 
scrape  them  off  into  a  pan  and  then  feed  them  to 
poultry. 

WILL   THIS   TKAP   SAVE   OUR   APPLES   PROM   WORMS? 

I  can  answer  unhesitatingly  yes.  If  the  above 
history  of  the  insect  and  its  habits  are  facts — and  I 


know  that  they  are— any  one  can  see  at  once  that 
this  trap  can  be  made  an  instrument  for  their  de- 
struction. I  have  given  it  a  thorough  test  in  my 
extensive  orchards,  the  past  season,  and  know  it  to 
be  effective.  Others  have  done  the  same.  All  who 
have  studied  the  insect,  or  that  have  tried  other 
means  for  its  destruction,  who  have  seen  this  trap 
and  had  it  explained  to  them,  have  exclaimed  at 
once  that  it  was  right  in  principle  and  construction, 
and  were  confident  that  if  it  were  properly  used 
it  would  make  a  clean  sweep  of  this  most  perni 
cious  foe  to  the  orchardist. 

COMPARISONS. 

We  have  at  different  times  during  the  summer 
made  thorough  trials  with  this  trap  in  competition 
with  the  two  other  most  highly  recommended 
plans  of  destroying  the  worms — namely,  carefully 
prepared  and  placed  cloth  and  hay  bandages. 
These  trials  were  full  and  complete,  more  so  for  the 
reason  that  I  could  not  believe  in  the  results  of  the 
first  trial,  as  I  had  hung  my  faith  on  the  cloth  bands. 
I  give  the  number  of  worms  of  the  fir.st  brood, 
caught  by  each  method  on  39  Raule's  Jannette  trees 
in  full  bearing,  trees  of  the  same  size,  age,  and 
quantity  of  fruit,  or  as  near  so  as  we  could  select 
them. 


Fig.  1. 

Cloth  bandages,  0,  0,  0,  4,  1,  4,  3,  1,  5, 3,  3,  3, 0—37. 
Straw  ropes,  4,  4,  5,  4,  0,  6,  3,  3,  1,  0,  4,  3,  1—36. 
Wier's  traps,  10,  4,  2,  4,  8,  6,  8,  4,  4,  10,  18,  6,  10—74. 

These  are  the  numbers  of  the  first  brood  caught 
June  33d  and  July  1st  to  6th.  When  the  second 
brood  began  to  spin  up,  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  August,  in  an  orchard  where  none  of 
Xhe  first  brood  had  been  caught,  we  found  from  43  to 
188  in  a  trap  at  the  end  of  each  ten  days. 

Repeated  trials  averaged  the  same  result,  but  this 
is  not  all,  we  found  it  at  least  ten  times  the  labor  to 
place  the  hay  or  straw  ropes  on  the  trees,  take 
them  off  and  hunt  the  worms  out  of  them,  as  it  was 
the  cloth  bandages ;  in  fact  we  found  this  plan  en- 
tirely impracticable;  and  at  least  four  times  the  la- 
bor to  take  the  cloth  bands  off,  kill  the  worms  and 
replace  them  that  it  was  the  wooden  traps.  Besides 
we  found  that  the  worms  would  gnaw  the  cloths  all 
to  pieces  in  one  season,  and  they  would  have  to  be 
renewed  at  least  in  part  each  season,  while  the 
wooden  traps  were  the  better  of  use,  and  would 
last  as  long  as  the  material  of  which  they  were 
made. 
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THE  LABOR  REQUTRED  TO  SAVE  A  CROP  OP  FRUIT. 

An  ordinary  hand,  witli  old  shingles  at  hand  can 
make  and  place  upon  the  trees  from  300  to  300  traps 
in  a  day.  The  traps  can  be  made  and  placed  on  the 
trees  at  any  time  during  the  winter  or  spring,  and 
40  days  after  the  first  blossoms  fall  they  should  be 
attended  to,  opened  and  the  worms  killed.  The 
quickest  and  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  a  large 
tin  pan  bent  in  on  one  side,  so  as  to  fit  closely  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  When  j'ou  reach  the  tree 
drop  upon  your  knees,  place  the  depression  in  the 
pan  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  hold  it  there  by 
pressing  your  body  against  it,  and  j'ou  have  both 
hands  free  to  open  the  trap.  When  opening  it 
many  of  the  pupa;  or  chrysalides  will  fall  into  the 
pan  and  some  of  the  worms.  Kill  the  rest  or  scrape 
them  into  the  pan.  The  trap  must  be  turned  clear 
around,  as  many  will  be  found  between  it  and  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  A  person  will  open  and  kill  the 
worms  in  from  400  to  800  traps  in  a  daj'.  This 
opening  the  traps  and  killing  the  worms  must  be 
repeated  in  two  weeks  for  at  least  three  times.  The 
great  eflbrt  must  be  to  kill  all  of  the  first  brood  of 
worms.  If  we  get  till  ofihtm  there  will  be  no  second 
brood.  The  first  brood  of  worms  do  practically  no 
other  harm  than  the  laying  of  eggs  for  the  second 
brood.  The  fruit  destroyed  by  the  first  brood  is  of 
no  consequence.  Its  destruction  in  an  orchard  in 
full  bearing  is  of  benefit  in  the  way  of  thinning  the 
fruit  of  our  over-burdened  trees.  It  is  the  second 
and  the  partial  third  brood  that  makes  all  our 
wormy  apple.s,  causes  all  our  windfalls  (?)  in  the 
stillest  weather.  I  care  nothing  for  the  destruction 
of  what  is  left  of  the  second  brood  after  killing  all 
I  possibly  can  of  the  first  brood,  for  the  reason  that 
I  do  not  believe  m  the  complete  destruction  of  this 
moth  by  any  means  whatever,  but  it  is  well  enough 
for  those  who  have  the  time,  to  visit  their  traps  ev- 
ery two  weeks  and  kill  the  worms,  from  the  middle 
of  June  until  the  apples  are  all  out  of  the  orchard. 


Greeley  on  Cider. — When  Horrace  Greeley 
was  out  in  these  "diggins,"  last  fall  delivering  agri- 
cultural addresses,  he  told  us  Hawkeyes  that  we 
must  have  a  wind  mill  on  every  knoll  to  raise 
water  for  irrigating  our  famishing  crops.  We  have 
since  learned  how  Mr.  Greeley  would  have  us  make 
cider.  Here  it  is  :  "Select  none  but  the  soundest 
turnips,  chopping  them  into  sled  lengths  before 
cradling  them.  In  boiling  your  cider  use  plenty  of 
ice,  and,  when   thoroughly  boiled,   hang  it   up  in 

the  sun  to  dry." 

»  ♦  « 

Five  Dollars  per  Quart. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Small  Fruit  Recorder  don't  think  the  Mexican 
Strawberry  can  be  raised  for  less  than  five  dollars 
per  quart.  We  doubt  not  that  his  conclusion  is 
about  right. 


(iswilanwns. 


That  Nebraska  Olrcniar. 

We  have  before  us  a  circular  from  Nebraska  with 
the  signature  of  J.  W.  Pearmain,  which  we  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon.  If  this  circular  had  not 
referred  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago  I'rtbunf, 
and  the  Nebraska  delegates  to  sustain  it,  we  should 
not  think  it  worth  a  notice,  although  we  do  not  be- 
lieve they  feel  much  honored  in  having  their  names 
u.sed  in  connection  with  it.  Who  Mr.  Pearmain  is, 
or  what  his  objects  were,  we  do  not  know  neither 
do  we  care,  but  we  do  think  it  would  have  been 
much  to  his  credit  to  have  u.sed  more  becoming 
language  respecting  the  Kansas  and  Iowa  fruits  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  in  a  controversy  with  other 
States,  than  the  foUowiii 

''No  sooner  had  the  premiums  been  awarded  than  Iowa  and 
Kansas  rush  to  the  associate  press  and  announce  to  the  world 
that  Iowa  takes  the  /irs( premium  and  Kansas  the  second,  for 
the  best  fruits  on  exhibition  Luckily,  however,  these  pre- 
miums were  special  ones  ofl'ered  by  Messrs.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Brighton  of  Virf^inia.  The  dis- 
patch no  doubt  was  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  these 
Jiffy  and  twenty  dollar  premiums  were  the  crack  premiums  of 
the  society,  but  such  is  not  the  case.'^ 

"These  special  premiums  are  likf  side  shows  at  a  bi^  cir- 
cus The  monkeys  are  in  the  side  show,  while  the  elephant 
18  the  centre  of  attraction.  Iowa  and  Kansas  were  the  mou- 
keys  in  the  show  at  Kichmond,  while  Nebraska  is  the  tile- 
phant,  and  gets  ^^0  rfo//ar«  to  their  one.  And  now  that  the 
truth  is  known  through  the  Prairie  Farmer,  as  well  as  from 
the  lips  of  Messrs.  Furnas  and  Masters,  oar  representatives  at 
Richmond.  I  trust  brother  Wilson  will  make  the  correction 
and  let  the  people  in  and  around  Des  Moines  know  that  Ne- 
braska stands  as  the  banner  fruit  growing  State  of  this 
Union,  while  Iowa  and  Kansas  are  only  tolerably  good  second 
rate  fruit  growing  regions,  and  did  actually  play  the  part  of 
monkeys  at  the  great  show." 

We  have  given  enough  of  this  ciicular  to  show 
that  Mr.  Pearmain  has  attempted  to  show  that 
Iowa  and  Kansas  took  sjj(!c«rf  premiums,  therefore 
they  "are  like  side  shows  to  a  big  circus."  To  sus- 
tain these  views  he  has  proven  too  much  and  shown 
that  Nebraska  had  also  taken  a  "special  premium" 
by  giving  the  report  of  the  committe  on  "special 
premiums"  who  made  the  award  offered  by  the 
"  Virginia  Agricultural  Society  ;"  therefore  according 
to  his  own  argument,  proving  that  Nebraska, 
"  luckily,  however,"  took  a  "special"  premium,  and 
had  also  been  a  sidti  show. 

He  further  says :  "Let  the  Hmiustead  man 
also  state  that  tlielowa  and  Kan.sas  fruits  were  ex- 
hibited under  their  State  Horticultural  Societies,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  of  public  money  were  spent 
in  getting  up  their  collections."  This  stat>  ment 
proves  that  Mr.  Pearmain  is  entirely  destitute  of 
concientiousness,  or  that  it  has  become  so  blasted 
that  he  cares  but  little  what  he  says.  We  were  one 
of  the  delegates  from  Kansas  who  helped  to  col- 
lect the  fruit  and  went  to  Richmond,  and  we  know 
that  not  one  dollar  of  public  money  was  spent  in 
collecting  or  exhibiting  the  fruit,  but  that  each  of  us 
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delegates  paid  our  expenses  out  of  our  own  indi- 
vidual means. 

Mr.  Pearmain  requires  another  correction  before 
we  can  let  him  pass,  namely :  That  Kansas  announced 
to  the  world  that  she  took  a  "second  premium," 
when  in  fact  she  took  no  such  premium. 

We  have  so  far  said  hut  little  respecting  our 
fruit  at  Richmond,  but  from  the  unblushing  char- 
acter of  this  Pearmain  circular,  we  are  forced  to 
show  its  character  and  vindicate  our  own  cause. 
And  to  do  so  we  will  refer  you  to  disinterested 
papers  published  at  Richmond,  and  eye  witnesses  of 
the  exhibition.  And  we  will  here  quote  from  one 
of  the  Richmond  daily  papers,  the  Dispatch  of 
September  9th : 

"The  highest  premium  given  by  the  Virginia  State  Horti- 
cultural and  Pomological  Society  was  awarded  to  Kansas. 
It  reads  as  follows; 
Virginia  BortieuUvral  and  Pomological  Society : 
This  Diploma  is  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm.  M.  Howsly,  J. 
Stayman  and  F.  Wollhouse,  delegates  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Kansas,  for  the  largest  display  of  fruits,  un- 
excelled in  size,  beauty  and  excellence,  exhibited  during  the 
session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  September 
1871,  exhibited  at  the  Pair  of  the  Virginia  Horticultural  and 
Pomological  Society,  held  at  Kichmond,  State  of  Virginia, 
on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  September,  1871. 

Jno.  M.  Allan,  Pres. 
H.  K.  Elltson,  Sec. 

"In  addition  to  this  award,  L.  H.  Prayser,  Esq.,  of  this  city, 
complimented  that  distant  State  by  the  presentation  of  a  box 
of  superior  chewing  tobacco  as  a  further  evidence  of  the 
estimate  placed  upon  the  fruits  exhibited  by  Dr.  Stayman, 
Dr.  Housley,  and  Mr.  Wellhouse,  which  fruits,  for  size, 
beauty  and  excellence,  were  most  conspicuous.  This  pre- 
sentation was  also  made  through  the  Virginia  Horticultural 
and  Pomological  Society.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  Kansas 
was  not  a  competitor." 

Now  that  the  truth  is  known  through  the  Rich- 
mond papers  and  the  Diploma,  I  trust  Mr.  Pearmain 
will  make  the  correction,  and  add  the  facts  to  his 
next  circular  as  a  supplement. 

AssociATK  Ed. 

Remarks.— We  received  a  copy  of  this  Pearmain 
circular  some  time  since.  We  found  it  so  discourte- 
ous and  so  destitute  of  truth,  and  even  self-respect, 
that  with  pity  for  its  author  cast  it  aside,  as 
did  Uncle  Toby  the  fly  in  the  mail-coach,  and  with 
the  same  injunction,  "  Go  in  peace  poor  devU,  &c." 
But,  for  reasons  given,  our  Associate  has  seen  fit  to 
expose  its  consummate  absurdities. 

That  Iowa  made  the  best  show  of  apples  at  the 
Richmond  meeting  is  notorious — a  fact  fully  con- 
ceded by  a  most  competent  committee,  and  by  all 
who  witnessed  the  exhibition.  The  collection  of 
118  varieties  from  Central  Iowa,  presented  by  us, 
and  to  which  was  awarded  the  highest  premium 
for  the  best  display  of  apples,  was  made  up  of  the 
most  prominent  and  valuable  sorts  grown  in  the 
West,  and  correctly  named.  It  embraced  no  wild- 
cat seedlings,  or  unknown  sorts.  The  Richmond 
Dispatch  of  September  7th,  said :  "  Iowa,  we  think, 
takes  the  lead  in  the  apple  department."  The  Horti- 
culturist for  November,  says :  "Iowa  seemed  to  win 
special  admiration  for  her  display  of  apples."  And 
we  might  fill  a  whole  page  with  quotations  no  less 


complimentary  from  other  sources.  It  strikes  us 
that  a  certain  long  eared  animal  is  made  to  play 
more  conspicuous  in  this  Pearmain  matter,  than 
either  the  "  elephant"  or  the  "  monkey." 


A  TVestem  American  Pomological  Society. 

It  is  proposed  that  all  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  on  the 
south,  be  organized  into  a  Pomological  Society,  to 
be  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Western 
Ainerican  Pomological  Society,  or  some  other  suitable 
name. 

The  recent  exhibition  at  Richmond,  Va.,  shows 
most  conclusively,  that  west  of  the  Mississippi  is, 
at  least  for  the  present,  the  fruit  growing  region  of 
the  United  States.  The  vast  tract  of  country  to  be 
supplied  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  efibrts 
now  being  made  for  the  development  of  this  inter- 
est imperatively  demand  that  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the  West, 
meet  oftener  than  once  in  two  years. 

The  meetings  can  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  those  of  the  Ainerican  Pomological  Soci- 
ety, already  in  operation,  but  for  each  to  meet 
alternate  years — having  the  western  one  in  the  fall 
of  1872,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  here- 
after be  agreed  upon  by  the  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

The  fruit  growing  interests  of  the  country  would 
be  still  further  advanced,  in  our  opinion,  by  organ- 
izing a  similar  Society  out  of  the  States  lying  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  holding  their  meetings  in  the  same 
years  as  those  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  in  the  year.  Thus  a  very  large  amount 
of  enteresting  matter  could  be  gathered  for  the 
grand  meeting  of  the  American  Society  at  Bos- 
ton in  1873,  or  elsewhere  in  other  years. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  the  opinions  of  leading 
Pomologists  over  all  the  scope  of  country  above 
specified.  Gentlemen,  let  us  have  a  free  and  a  full 
discussion  of  this  matter,  through  all  the  Horticul- 
tural journals,  especially  of  the  West. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  foregoing  movement  to 
interfere  in  the  least  degree,  with  the  interests  of 
the  parent  Society,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  act  in 
harmony  with  it  in  the  fullest  sense,  so  as  to  make 
its  meetings  the  more  far-reaching  and  interesting. 
This  course  is  now  being  taken  and  acted  upon  by 
many  of  the  State  organizations,  both  agricultural 
and  Horticultural.  In  conclusion,  we  would 
remark  that  the  distance  from  the  Pacific  to  Boston 
on  the  Atlantic,  is  quite  a  long  one,  and  the 
amount  of  money  required  is  an  important  item 
with  the  many  who  would  like  to  attend  those 
meeting!?,  but  are  deterred  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  expense  required  to  perform  the  journey. 

Cor.  Ed. 
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Oattlnga  and  Clons. 


If  intended  for  planting  in  spring,  either  currant 
or  gooseberry  cuttings  may  be  separated  from  the 
parent  stoclc  any  time  during  the  winter,  the  later 
the  better,  though  before  the  buds  swell.  Both  take 
root  so  readily  and  open  their  buds  at  a  tempera- 
ture so  low,  if  cut  in  early  winter  and  stored  in  a 
cellar,  they  are  liable  to  start  into  growth  before 
they  can  be  put  out  in  spring. 

Grape  cuttings  in  this  latitude,  as  a  general  thing 
should  be  made  late  in  November,  or  early  in  the 
following  month.  (Jions  of  the  apple,  cherry,  plum 
and  pear,  for  either  root  grafting  in  winter,  or  for 
top  grafting  in  spring,  should  be  made  in  early  win- 
ter— as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop  and  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  hardened  up.  We  think  it  better  not 
to  cut  before  the  very  last  of  November,  or  early 
part  of  December.  For  the  preservation  of  cions 
and  cuttings  there  is  no  kind  of  packing  material 
equal  to  saw  dust  of  about  the  same  degree 
of  moisture  as  when  it  comes  from  green  timber. 
To  winter  currant  and  hardy  grape  cuttings,  such 
as  Concord,  decidedly  the  best  plan  is  to  bury  them 
in  the  open  ground  in  moist  earth,  where  they  will 
freeze,  and  be  kept  in  that  condition  until  ready  to 
plant,  which  should  be  done  without  delay  after 
the  frost  leaves  the  ground  in  spring. 


The  Stra-w berry— Winter  Protection. 

After  the  ground  is  frozen  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  five  inches  (not  before)  give  the  plants  a  cover- 
ing of  two  to  three  inches  of  coarse  straw  or  prai- 
rie hay,  evenly  spread.  It  should  be  understood 
that  fro.st  alone  does  little  or  no  injury  to  the  straw- 
berry. It  is  open  exposure  to  the  dry  winds  and 
to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  that  destroys  the 
unprotected  plants.  First  let  the  ground  be  frozen, 
then  give  it  a  covering  such  as  will  screen  the 
plants  from  the  sun  and  the  extremes  of  winter 
weather,  and  you  give  just  the  needed  protection. 
If  the  covering  is  applied  too  early  in  the  fall  there 
is  danger  of  smothering  the  plants,  for  if  followed 
by  a  spell  of  wet  weather,  or  a  fall  of  snow,  the 
crown  of  the  plant  is  liable  to  rot.  The  ground 
once  frozen  and  the  covering  applied  to  retain  the 
frost,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  for  the  safety 
of  the  plants  so  long  as  the  ground  remains  frozen. 
Nor  should  there  be  haste  in  removing  the  cover- 
ing in  the  spring.  It  should  not  be  disturbed  until 
hard  spring  freezes  are  past ;  and  even  then  the 
finer  portions  of  the  straw  should  be  worked  down 
under  and  around  the  plants  to  serve  as  a  mulch  to 
retain  the  moisture  of  the  ground.  No  plant  likes 
a  cool,  moist  footing  better  than  the  strawberry  or 
is  more  benefitted  by  mulching. 


Tlie  GoflT  Apple. 

Friend  Milleh  :— In  the  Fomolooist  for  Octo- 
ber, you  say :  "But  the  Qoff.  Oh  !  what  an  intol- 
erable sour  thing.  Why !  the  very  recollection  of 
it  puts  our  teeth  on  edge.  Perfectly  awful !  pray 
don't  afflict  us  with  any  more  Goffs." 

Well,  I  won't.  But  I  am  going  to  appeal  from 
your  decision  to  a  higher  court — that  of  your  wife, 
to  whom  I  intend  to  send  a  basket  of  the  Goff  ap- 
ples next  August  or  September,  if  I  don't  forget 
it;  and  she  can  make  the  best  apple  pie  or  tart, 
or  other  apple  cookery,  of  any  apples  ever  brought 
into  Des  Moines,  I  think.  Who  ever  before  heard 
of  an  apple  being  too  tart  for  cooking,  when  there 
is  no  crabbed,  unpleasant  taste  to  it  other  than  acid? 
I  like  a  sweet  baked  apple,  but  I  do  not  like  a  sweet 
apple  pie.  Tlie  Alerson's  Early  is  about  the  same 
flavor  of  the  Goff,  and  that  I  consider  the  best  early 
pie  apple  I  have  ever  found.  You  remind  me  of 
the  Minister,  who  had  received  some  cranberries 
from  a  friend,  and  not  beirg  acquainted  with  that 
kind  of  berries,  tasted  them  and  thought  they  had 
soured,  and  threw  them  out. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Illinois,  once  wrote  me  that  he 
used  to  market  apples  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  said 
he  could  always  sell  very  tart  apples  for  cooking 
much  better  than  he  could  mild,  pleasant,  eating 
apples — that  our  women  want  tart  apples,  and  no 
matter  how  tart  they  are.  I  have  said  thus  much  in 
praise  of  the  Goff,  because  it  is  a  noble,  healthy,  liur- 
dy  arul  productive  tree,  and  because  the  fruit  is  very 
large,  fair  and  handsome,  and  one  of  the  finest  mar- 
ket apples  that  I  raise. 

SuEL  Foster. 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Remarks.  —  Let  'em  come — we'll  abide  the  de 
cision. 


Fruit  in  rainnefiola.--]>eep   Plantlngi—manare 
Condnclve  to  Blight. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — No  doubt 
some  of  your  readers  maybe  interested  in  knowing 
the  results  of  the  fruit  crop  in  Minnesota  the  past 
season,  especially  so  far  north  as  the  45th  parallel 
of  latitude.  The  season  has  been  all  that  could 
have  been  desired — just  rain  enough  and  no  more 
from  April  to  October,  though  temperature  has 
been  changeable.  Farm  crops  were  never  better 
and  fruit  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations 
in  profusion,  size,  quality  and  growth  of  trees. 
But  blight  made  its  appearance  in  my  orchard,  and 
did  some  damage  in  that  portion  set  with  yearling 
trees  two  years  ago.  The  land  upon  which  this 
portion  of  my  orchard  stands  is  naturally  very  rich , 
and  has  also  been  highly  manured  and  kept  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  up  to  the  present  time. 
On  it  are  about  fifty  varieties  of  the  apple  on  trial 
8  ome  varieties  suffered  more  than  others,  but  none 
were  entirely  exempt. 
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For  the  first  time  in  this  State,  I  have  this  season 
had  the  pleasure  of  eating  pears  of  my  own  raising. 
They  were  the  Flemish  Beauty,  the  only  variety  in 
my  orchard  yet  old  enough  to  fruit,  though  equally 
hardy  and  promising.  No  doubt  in  time  we  shall 
grow  the  pear  in  great  profusion  in  Minnesota. 
As  yet  I  have  fruited  but  four  varieties  of  the  old 
named  apples.  Some  varieties  that  have  failed  with 
me  have  done  well  with  some  of  my  neighbors, 
whose  soil  is  stiff'  clay — my  soil  being  deep  and  rich 
underlaid  with  clay.  Until  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
deep  tree  planting  but  very  few  varieties  succeeded. 
But  with  deep  planting,  so  as  to  reach  the  clay  at 
once  I  have  experienced  but  few  failures,  and  have 
got  a  more  healthy  growth  of  wood  at  the  start.  I 
now  intend  to  again  try  many  of  the  rejected  vari- 
eties. The  varieties  of  the  apple  doing  best  in  this 
vicinity  are  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Haas,  Fa- 
meuse,  Tetofski,  St.  Lawrence,  Plumbs'  Cider,  Gold- 
en Russett,  Perry  Russett,  Winter  Wincsap,  Sops  of 
Wine,  Red  Astrachan,  Pall  Stripe,  ^Blue  Pearmain, 
and  a  few  others  I  cannot  name  of  the  old  sorts, 
with  a  great  variety  of  new, seedlings,  many  of 
which  are  very  valuable,'and  of  which  I  may  make 
further  mention  at  another  time. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  the  varieties  named 
I  should  say  in  their  order — Duchess,  Blue  Pear- 
main,  and  Fwmeuse  for  profit  —  the  others  to  be 
grown  more  sparingly.  Of  cherries,  the  Early 
Richmond  and  the  Carnation  do  best.  The  sweet 
cherries  are  no  go — do  not  succeed  at  all.  As  to 
grapes  we  grow  a  great  variety,  more  demand  for 
Concord  vines  than  any  other  sort.  But  the  lona 
outstrips  in  quality  and  fruitfulness,  though  some 
of  Rogers'  Hybrids  give  great  satisfaction.  The 
Eumelan  fruited  with  me  this  season  for  the  first. 
It  is  the  earliest  of  all  my  grapes,  is  of  first  rate 
quality,  and  will  hang  on  the  vines  without  drop- 
ping until  the  latest  of  grapes  are  ripe.  Its  wood 
ripens  up  better  than  that  of  any  other  vine,  the 
Croton  only  excepted,  though  the  latter  has  not 
fruited  with  me  yet.  Of  Raspberries  the  Doolittle 
and  Mammoth  Cluster  do  best — producing  enor- 
mous crops  of  good  fruit.  The  Wilson  Strawberry 
is  a  general  favorite  about  here,  but  on  my  black 
loam  falls  far  behind  Green  Prolific  and  Downer's 
Prolific  in  size,  flavor  and  productiveness,  nor  does  it 
stand  drouth  so  well. 

Peter  M.  Gideon. 

Excelsior,  Minn. 


Frozen  Apples   for  Cider,  &c. 

Editor  Pomologist  and  Gardener. — In  your 
September  issue,  Dr.  James  Weed  asks — "  I  should 
like  to  have  some  one  explain  why  the  apples  could 
endure  fourteen  degrees  of  frost  without  the  slightest 
injury,  and  be  completely   ruined  by  ten  degrees." 


The  first  freezing  was  an  imperceptible  injury, 
but  sufficient  to  enable  the  second  freeze,  although 
lighter  than  the  first,  to  bring  ruination. 

We  cover  our  tender  grape  vines  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  killed  or  in- 
jured. One  freeze,  if  it  lasted  all  winter,  would  be 
of  but  little  injury,  but  thawing  and  freezing  a 
number  of  times  is  what  does  the  mischief 

Again,  the  Dr.  asks,  "  Would  the  frozen  apples 
*  *  *  answer  for  cider  ?"  Yes,  my  experience  is, 
that  frozen  apples  make  the  best  cider,  the  most  of 
it,  and  the  best  keeping.  I  make  It  a  point  to 
freeze  the  apples  to  make  cider  for  winter  use,  and 
freeze  a  portion  of  the  water  out  of  the  cider  for 
still  later  use. 

I  only  know  these  things  from  seeing  them,  the 
same  as  I  see  and  know  that  a  blade  of  grass  grows, 
but  all  the  causes  lying  behind  the  growing  I  do 
not  understand. 

Vernon,  Iowa.  Wm.  P.  Lbpfincott. 

*  ♦  « 

More  Abont  PlniUB. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — After  I  wrote 
you  on  my  return  home  from  the  State  Fair,  in  re- 
gard to  those  plums  I  took  there  for  a  name,  I  learn- 
ed that  to  me  was  awarded  the  pr«raiMj?i  for  the  best 
show  of  plums.  As  I  learned  through  the  Pomolo- 
gist that  you  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing or  naming  them,  certainly  I  could  not  have 
asked  of  the  committee  a  better  name.  The  com- 
mittee must  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
Idid — that  there  was  but  a  faint  resemblance  be- 
tween the  "Lombard"  and  "Smith's  Orleans." 

I  very  much  doubt  if  there  is  any  plum  equal  to 
it  for  hardiness,  productiveness  and  other  good  qual- 
ities for  cooking  and  table,  to  be  found  in  the  North 
western  States. 

I  have  received  several  letters  from  different  parts 
of  this  State  and  from  Minnesota,  which  have  the 
right  ring.  The  writers  must  be  subscribers  to  the 
Pomologist  and  Oardener.  They  write  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  "Smith's  Orleans  Plum"  in  the  last 
No.  of  the  Pomologist  is  just  what  they  have  been 
looking  for — that  we  must  have  fruit  that  is  adapt- 
ed to  their  cold  climate.  That  is  the  true  course. 
Cultivate  no  fruit  that  is  not  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  let 
every  farmer  and  gardener  in  the  Northwest  sub- 
scribe for  the  Pomologist  and  Oardener,  and  commu- 
nicate their  experience  with  fruit  through  its  col- 
umns, for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  Had  this  been 
adopted  ten  years  ago,  the  State  of  Iowa  would  to- 
day be  thousands  of  dollars  better  off  in  regard  to 
fruit.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  good.  Let  the 
farmers  commence  the  good  work. 

S.  D.  Rkdfield. 

Vinton,  Benton  Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  25,  '71. 
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Canning  Apples.  —  An  exchange  says,  "if  you 
have  a  quantity  of  self-sealing  empty  bottles,  and 
you  wish  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  apple 
sauce  and  to  have  it  until  spring,  an  excellent  way 
is  to  bottle  it.  Prepare  the  sauce  according  to 
whatever  rule  you  wish ;  when  boiling-hot  pour 
into  the  bottles  and  put  on  the  covers  immedi- 
ately." 

We  have  practiced  this  same  method  for  three 
years  with  perfect  success.  Nor  is  it  important  to 
use  self-sealing  bottles.  We  use  any  kind  of  stone 
jars  (though  narrow  necked  ones  are  most  easily 
closed  up)  from  a  quart  to  three  gallons.  First,  set 
the  jar.s  to  be  filled  into  an  oven  and  heat  hot,  pour 
in  the  hot  sauce,  cover  the  mouth  immediately 
with  cotton  cloth  and  tie  tight ;  have  a  circular 
piece  of  pasteboard  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  jar 
ready  ;  dip  it  in  a  vessel  of  hot  sealing  wax  and 
place  it  immediately  upon  the  cloth -covered 
mouth  and  press  down  tight  all  around  ;  lay  upon 
this  another  piece  of  cloth  and  tie  down  tight. 
Thus  sealed,  apple  sauce  will  not  only  keep  per- 
fectly good  till  spring,  but  will  have  a  finer  flavor 
than  that  made  in  the  spring  from  apples  kept 
through  the  winter. 


Stark  and  Kansas  Keeper. 

D.  B.  Page,  Clinton,  Mo. — We  do  not  positively 
kno-w  that  the" Kansas  Keeper"  is  the  same  as  the 
"  Stark;"  we  were  led  to  believe  so  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Stark  corresponding  so  nearly  with  the 
Kansas  Keeper,  and  from  what  Dr.  Warder  said 
when  he  saw  it  at  our  place.  If  what  we  saw  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  was  the  Stark,  then  the  Kan- 
sas Keeper  is  not  it.  The  Kansas  Keeper  does  suc- 
ceed well  as  far  as  tried  here,  and  we  think  it  a 
valuable  apple  but  not  of  the  best  quality. 

The  Stark  we  have  never  seen  growing  and  do 
not  know  of  a  tree  bearing,  but  have  no  doubt  it 
will  succeed  here,  as  nearly  every  variety  does,  as 
well  as  in  its  native  home.  Should  be  pleased  to 
have  either  a  specimen  of  fruit,  or  scion,  or  both 
to  test,  and  see  if  it  is  really  the  same  as  our  Kan- 
sas Keeper.  Associate  Ed. 


The  Pbilosoptay  of  Pruning. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :— On  the  sub- 
ject of  pruning  there  appears  to  be  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  The  old  notion  of  heading-in  and  pru- 
ning at  the  time  of  transplanting  is  persistently  ad- 
hered to  by  a  great  majority  of  those  who  set  them- 
selves up  as  teachers.  But  there  is  now  and  then 
one  who  makes  a  bold  break  from  those' old  notions 


and  some  of  whom  go  to  extremes  'injthe  opposite 
direction.  1  should  be  much  pleased  if  some  com- 
petent writer,  who  has  had  practical  experience, 
(we  have  had  theory  enough)  would  take  up  the 
subject  of  pruning  and  give  its  philosophy  (not  the 
way  to  prune)  but  the  why  of  pruning,  done  up  in 
the  light  of  physiology  and  anatomv.  Take  notice, 
that  if  it  is  proven  to  be  necessary  for  one  tree  in  a 
healthy  state,  I  shall  consider  the  argument  good  for 
all  trees  in  a  like  condition,  as  the  subject  of  sur- 
gery in  cases  of  accident  and  disease  is  of  another 
nature,  and  will  be  good  enough  to  come  in  as  a  sec- 
ond consideration. 

G.  W.  Chapman. 
WiUiamaburg,  Kansas. 


OTy  Theory. 


My  friend  Phillips,  who  objects  to  my  theory, 
which  attributes  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
apple  crop  of  this  year,  to  the  intense  heat  and 
cold  of  April,  1870,  through  a  great  part  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  has  failed  to  meet  the  question 
entirely.  If  he  will  give  the  degrees  of  the  mer- 
cury from  the  10th  to  16th  of  April,  1870,  including 
every  day,  as  I  have  done,  he  will  then  see  whether 
my  theory  is  right  or  wrong,  or  at  least,  will  have 
better  clue  to  its  proper  appreciation. 

Cor.  Ed. 

Pear  on  tbe  nionntaln  Asli. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — I  would  like 
o  enquire  of  those  who  have  had  experience,  if  it 
is  in  any  way  advantageous  or  desirable  to  graft  or 
bud  the  pear  upon  Mountain  Ash  stock  ?  I  see 
that  some  nurserymen  are  propagating  in  that  way. 
Are  they  not  really  of  much  less  value  than  when 
propagated  upon  pear  stock  ?  To  what  age  does 
the  Mountain  Ash  live,  compared  with  the  pear? 
Which  is  the  longer-lived  tree,  the  American  or 
European  Mountain  Ash  ? 

H.  C.  R. 
Council  Bluffs. 


The  Pear  and  Hale's  Early  Peach  South. — 
The  Ga.  Fanner  &  Gardener  says : — After  receiving 
all  the  information  we  have  obtained  either  from 
years  of  personal  observation  or  from  reports  of  re- 
liable fruit  growers,  we  have  come  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

1st.  That  pear  culture  is  more  successful  on  the 
sea  coast  belt  (not  more  than  twenty  miles  inland) 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Northern  Lakes, 
than  further  inland.  The  influence  of  the  .sea  and 
lake  breezes  seems  to  have  a  marked  eflfect  upon  the 
vigor  as  well  as  continued  fertility  of  the  trees.  In 
this  belt  jiear  blight  is  scarcely  known.  Further- 
more, we  are  convinced  beyond  cavil,  that  pear 
trees  are  more  fruitful  and  healthy  in  clay  soils  than 
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in  those  of  lighter  texture.  In  every  'orchard 
■which  has  come  under  our  notice,  we  invariably 
found  pear  trees  thrive  best  in  the  most  compact 
clayey  parts,  providing  the  land  was  well  drained 
and  well  prepared. 

2d.  That  Hale's  Early  peach  is  not  suited  to  the 
sea  coast  belt.  We  have  before  us  most  conclusive 
proofs  of  what  we  advance,  and  our  advice  would 
be  twt  to  plant  this  variety  where  the  influence  of 
sea  breezes  is  felt. 


Concord  &  Clinton  —  Hardiness.  —  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Country  Gentleman  thinks  hardy 
grapes  do  best  unprotected  in  winter.  He  secures 
his  vines  on  the  trellis  in  the  fall  as  wished  for  the 
following  season's  growth,  and  prunes  in  fall  or 
spring  as  best  suits  his  convenience.  Says  his  Con- 
corn  and  Clinton  have  defied  25  degrees  below  zero, 
and  changes  of  40  degrees  in  twelve  hours.  In  lay- 
ing down  tender  vines  for  the  winter  he  never 
bends  the  vine  one  side  or  the  other,  but  puts  it 
down  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 


Choice  Peaches.— F.  R.  Elliott  says,  in  the 
Cleveland  Herald,  that  he  is  pleased  to  record  that 
among  all  the  scores  of  new  seedling  peaches, 
exhibited  at  the  various  Fairs  he  has  attended  this 
autumn,  not  one  has  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
Crawford's  Late  Free  or  Tippecanoe  Cling,  so  that 
peach  growers  need  not  delay  in  making  selections 
for  planting,  from  fear  of  there  being  some  new 
sort  of  superior  size  and  merit. 


Wintering  Apples.— It  should  be  understood 
that  apples  decay  more  from  being  kept  too  close  and 
warm  in  winter  than  all  other  causes  put  together. 
Apples  should  be  kept  in  a  cellar  where  the  air  cir- 
culates freely  and  the  temperature  just  below  the 
freezing  point.  In  fact  to  be  kept  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  they  should  be  stored  in  a  cellar  too 
cool  for  keeping  potatoes  in.  Apples  should  be 
kept  from  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  cellar,  but 
near  the  middle,  up  from  the  bottom,  as  near  the 
ceiling  as  possible  where  there  is  a  better  circula- 
tion of  air. 


The  Bartlett  and  Seckel. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  1848  a 
select  list  of  pears  was  recommended  for  cultiva- 
tion. In  its  preparation  the  Bartlett  and  Seckel 
were  the  only  sorts  unanimously  agreed  upon  for 
general  cultivation.  The  Bartlett  still  maintains 
its  prestige  of  twenty  years  ago  among  pears,  for 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Society  it  was  re-indorsed 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 


Great  Beet  Crop.  —  Near  Castroville,  Cal., 
from  nine  acres  of  seeding  four  hundred  tons  of 
sugar  beets  have  been  gathered  and  used  for  feed- 
ing hogs,  with  about  fifty  tons  more  to  gather. 


Skinner's  Seedling  Apple. — Where  can  I  get  a 
fewcions  of  the  Skinner  (Cal.)  Seedling  Apple  spo- 
ken of  in  a  late  number  of  the  Pomologist  ?  If  some 
brother  horticulturist  in  California,  will  send  me  a 
few  'cions,  I  will  endeavor  to  reciprocate  such 
favor.  I  am  not  a  nurseryman.  I  grow  trees 
only  for  my  own  orchard  and  not  all  of  those. 

P.  M.  Gideon. 

Excelsior,  Minn. 

Common  Sense  Pruning. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Keene,  (N.  H.)  Farmers'  Club,  the  subject  of  pru- 
ning was  di.scussed.  One  member  said  his  practice 
had  been  to  trim  trees  from  time  to  time  as  they 
were  growing,  taking  off  the  young  shoots  not 
wanted  to  form  a  good  top.  Another  member  said, 
— "  the  best  time  to  prune  a  tree  is  when  it  needs 
it."  That's  it  exactly — prune  a  tree  just  when  it 
needs  it,  and  then  only. 


Clipping  Strawberry  Plants. — A  correspond- 
ent of  "  Our  Home  Journal "  tried  the  experiment 
of  clipping  the  leaves  from  a  portion  of  his  plants. 
The  result  was  a  total  loss  of  the  plants,  while  ad- 
joining rows  let  alone  made  fine  growth.  Thinks  it 
taught  him  a  good  lesson,  though  it  cost  him  some- 
thing in  learning  it. 

The  "Lady"  Crab. — D.  W.  Adams,  Waukon, 
has  favored  us  with  specimens  of  the  "  Lady  "  crab 
apple.  It  is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  round,  and  a 
deep  rich  red.  Mr.  A.  does  not  claim  it  as  anything 
new — says  "it  is  an  old  fruit  about  which  no  fuss 
has  been  made."  We  think  it  quite  as  good  if  not 
better  than  some  other  crabs,  concerning  which,  a 
very  great "  fuss  "  is  being  made. 


A  New  Oregon  Pear. — The  Willamette  Farmer 
says  that  R.  C.  Geer  has  a  seedling  pear  that  took 
the  premium  over  all  others  at  the  Fair.  It  resem- 
bles the  Winter  Nellis  in  flavor,  and  ripens  about 
the  first  of  October,  at  a  time  when  no  other  pear 
is  in  its  prime.  The  Farmer  expects  to  see  the  time 
when  Geer's  Seedling  will  be  one  of  the  favorite 
pears  of  the  country. 


Culture  op  Blackberries. — A  prominent- 
grower  of  small  fruits  in  New  Jersey,  says :  "  After" 
carefully  cultivating  and  testing  twenty -six  differ- 
ent varieties,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  seed- 
lings which  were  no  better  than  parent  stock,  I 
have  retained  four,  which  are  all  valuable  as  field 
crops  for  market.  They  are  Wilson's  Early,  the 
Dorchester,  the  Kittatinny  and  the  New  Rochelle. 


^ 


Wintering  Apples. — An  Ohio  orchardist  uses 
bushel  boxes  made  square  for  storing  his  apples. 
The  advantage  of  such  boxes  over  barrels  or  large 
boxes  are :  The  boxes  are  easily  handled,  will  pack 
in  the  cellar  without  any  waste  space. 
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jr.  S.  DOWNER. 

The  subject  of  our  engraving  was  born  on  tlie  19th  of  June,  1809,  in  Woodville,  Cul- 
pepper county,  Virginia,  of  parents  reaching  far  back  in  their  lineage  on  both  sides,  into 
the  Colonial  history  of  the  State.  His  ance.strj',  some  of  them,  bore  an  earnest  and  a  con- 
spicuous part  amid  all  the  trying  experiences  of  the  Revolution.  While  he  was  yet  an 
infant  his  parents  removed  from  Virginia  to  Christian  county,  Kentucky,  tlwn  considered 
on  the  verge  of  civilization.  Plere — with  no  instructor  or  guide  in  Horticulture  or  Pomol- 
ogy— love  for  this  noble  pursuit  dawned  in  his  nature.  While  yet  a  boy,  as  he  traversed 
the  forest  in  search  of  some  truant  animal,  or  followed  the  winding  and  often  dim  path 
leading  away  to  some  distant  mill,  he  sought  out  and  learned  to  know  the  starry  flowers 
gemming  the  greensward,  and  made  familiar  acquaintance  with  shrub  and  tree  hedging 
the  vales  and  streams.  These  peculiarities  develope  in  his  boyhood  great  energy,  earnest 
industry,  an  ardent  love  for  Floriculture  and  Horticulture  in  all  its  various  branches,  and 
intense  admiration  for  the  dignity  of  this,  his  chosen  life  work. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  where  his  parents  settled  he  began  in  earliest  manhood  his  pres- 
ent nursery  establishment,  now  so  widely  known  as  Forest  Nursery,  and  has  persevered 
against  every  opposition,  until  he  has  made  it  one  of  the  leading  establishments  of  the 
nation.  From  the  obscure  youth,  without  fame  or  fortune,  he  has  developed  into  a  Nur- 
seryman, Pomologist  and  Horticulturist  of  a  national  reputation.  He  has  secured  and 
tested  in  his  own  nurseries  and  orchards,  specimens  of  most  of  the  varieties  known  or 
cultivated.  North,  Soutli,  East,  or  West — often  securing  them  at  immense  cost  and  toil ; 
never  sparing  effort  or  expense  to  test  and  develope  each  in  its  genuine  excellence,  or 
native  deficiencies. 

He  has  achieved  much  of  his  present  reputation  by  this  characteristic,  upheld  by  a 
native  honesty  of  purpose,  remarkable  and  "  Sui  Generis."  He  newr  endorses  miything 
without  knowledge  drawn  from  his  own  experience,  nor  condems  without  observation  of 
failure.  His  rare  honesty  of  character  and  justice  in  dealing  is  as  widely  known  as  his 
name ;  and  has  secured  him  an  enviable  reputation  with  classes,  especially  among  the 
leading  Horticulturists  and  Pomologists  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Downer  is  a  man  of  rare  mental  endowments.  He  has  procured  one  of  the  finest 
libraries  in  the  country  on  Horticulture  and  Pomology,  and  has  studied  and  appropriated 
all  its  value.  He  has  long  since  become  accustomed  to  wield  the  pen  of  "  the  ready  wri- 
ter." In  speech  he  is  modest  and  letiring,  but  ever  clear,  forcible  and  plain.  He  has 
labored  earnestly  in  behalf  of  Pomology  in  Kentucky,  and  has  in  fact  done  more  to  ele- 
vate and  ennoble  his  busine.ss  than  any  other  man  in  the  middle  or  .southern  States.  He 
yet  lives,  though  advancing  into  a  "green  old  age,"  upon  the  grounds  he  first  settled  near 
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development  of  the  luscious  fruit.  But  what  is  light  ?  Is  it  simply  an  excessively  rare, 
subtle  and  elastic  ether,  or  something  that  illuminates  this  ether,  which  fills  all  space  and 
pervades  all  material  bodies,  occupying  the  intervals  between  their  molicules  ? 

The  theory  is,  that  the  molecules  of  the  ether  are  susceptible  of  being  set  in  motion  by 
the  agitation  of  the  particles  of  ponderable  matter  ;  and  that  when  any  one  is  thus  set  in 
motion  it  communicates  a  similar  motion  to  those  adjacent  to  it,  and  thus  the  motion  is 
propagated  farther  and  farther  in  all  directions  by  meclianical  laws  as  other  elastic  media, 
as  air  and  water,  thus  propagating  its  vibrations  in  certain  degrees  corresijonding  to  the 
degree  of  elasticity.  Motion  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  develop  cell  after  cell,  which  works 
on  the  crude  juices  like  leaven,  expanding,  refining  and  eliminating  to  the  perfection  of  the 
fruit ;  this  stimulus  resides  in  the  light  and  properties  of  the  plant,  and  is  one  of  the 
Creator's  chief  agencies,  that  is,  those  powers  which  are  tlie  manipulators  of  all  condition 
of  substances,  or,  in  other  words,  permeating  the  formating  of  the  Creator ;  they  take  their 
places,  in  a  regular  order  of  gradation  in  the  scale  of  progressing  attainments,  and  display 
simply  higher  powers  of  digestive  elimination. 

I  shall  not  discuss  Newton  nor  Dr.  Youug's  theories  about  light,  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  with  light  is  associate  color,  while  a  beam  of  light  may  not  only  impart  its  stimulus  to 
the  perfection  and  ripening  of  the  fruit,  it  also  imparts  color,  variously  modified  as  the 
rays  are  diflferently  afiected'in  passing  through  refracting  and  absorbing  media,  a  property 
inherent  in  the  light  itself.  It  is  true  we  find  in  the  operation  of  nature  certain  elements 
which  science  calls  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  etc.  These  absorbed,  digested  and 
elaborated  in  the  vegetable  tissue  yield  substances  we  call  gum,  sugar,  farina  or  starch* 
gluten,  albumen,  fibrine,  extract,  coloring  matter,  tannin,  bitter  and  alkaline  principles, 
acids,  oils,  wax,  resins,  camphor,  spices,  perfumes,  caoutchouc,  cork,  woody  fibre,  charcoal, 
together  with  the  sap  and  proper  juices,  ashes,  alkalies,  earth,  etc.,  often  mingled  and  com- 
bined. How  all  these  wonders  are  brought  about,  we  can  never  know,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  produce  them ;  some,  indeed,  chemistry  can  imitate  and  re-combine,  and  separate 
the  compounds,  but  the  vital  principles  once  destroyed  efTectually,  cannot  be  restored  to 
re-animate  dead  matter  by  man's  wisdom.  AVe  must  remember  we  are  finite  and  never  can 
comprehend  infinity. 

Who  can  understand  the  wonderful  works  of  God  to  perfection  ?  We  may  exclaim 
with  the  Psalmist,  "Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me !  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain 
unto  it." 


Xbe  Cherry  Crop  Next  Year— AVIII  the  "  Doctor  "  Rise  to  Explain  ? 

By  H.  a.  Terry,  Crescent  City. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — Meeting  my  friend  Raymond  the  other  day,  he  very 
emphatically  and  positively  informed  me  that  the  fruit  buds  on  the  cherry  trees  were  all 
killed  or  nearly  so.  On  going  home  I  made  very  thorough  examination  of  our  trees  and 
find  the  average  about  as  follows :— Early  Richmond,  three  buds  in  five  killed ;  Belle  Mag- 
nifique,  one  bud  in  five  killed ;  English  Morrello,  two  buds  in  five  killed  ;  Purple  Morello, 
three  buds  in  five  killed ;  Late  Richmond  or  Kentish  so  far  as  examined,  all  sound.  So  it 
seems  from  this  that  we  are  to  have  only  a  half  crop  of  cherries  next  year,  but  I  will  be 
•well  satisfied  if  two-fifths  of  the  buds  on  my  E.  Richmond  trees  shall  have  a  full  crop,  all 
that  the  trees  will  be  able  to  sustain.    My  other  varieties  are  are  not  so  full  of  buds. 

I  had  always  supposed  that  English  Morello  was  the  hardiest  in  fruit  bud  of  any  cherry 
in  cultivation,  but  it  seems  that  Belle  Magnifique,  a  variety  that  is  frequently  much  injured 
in  the  wood  by  our  hard  winters,  is  almost  free  from  injury  in  fruit  bud  in  this  case.  The 
Late  Richmond  in  this  case  is  all  right,  and  from  my  experience  now  and  heretofore,  I  feel 
disposed  to  recommend  it  for  general  planting.  The  Purple  Morello,  which  is  only  a  step 
in  advance  of  our  common  Morello,  is  in  the  present  instance  as  badly  injured  as  any.  I 
should  like  to  have  some  of  the  "  Doctors  "  in  horticulture  rise  and  explain  this  killing 
business,  as  we  have  had  no  unusual  weather  of  either  heat  or  cold.  It  is  true  the  month 
of  December   has   been  unusually   cold,    but  it  has  been    steady  cold,  without   any 
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extremes,  the  mercury  in  no  case  falling  more  than  fourteen  degrees  below  zero.  I  have 
known  cherry  buds  to  survive  twenty-eight  below  zero.  Will  the  fruit  growers  around 
Des  Moines  and  elsewhere  in  the  State  report  on  the  prospect  for  cherries  in  1872. 


Caldwaldcr's  Golden  Apple. 

Bt  The  Associate  Editok. 

Fruit  average ;  weight  8  to  10  ounces;  form  round,  compressed,  oblique,  truncated;  skin 
bright  golden  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush ;  dots  elevated,  scattered,  conspicuous,  medium, 
irregular,  dark  brown :  stem  medium  to  long,  slender ;  cavity  wide,  abrupt,  deep,  russeted 
eye  medium,  open ;  basin  wide,  abrupt,  deep,  slightly  furrowed ;  core  medium,  slightly 
open ;  carpels  rather  large ;  seeds  small,  ovate,  dark  brown ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  tender, 
juicj',  mild  pleasant  acid ;  quality  quite  good ;  use  market,  kitchen ;  season  November  to 
March. 

This  apple  originated  on  the  farm  of  James  Simmons,  near  Greenbush,  Warren,  Illi- 
nois, a  few  years  ago.  Wc  are  well  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  this  place,  having 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  many  years.  Any  upple  which  will  succeed  well  in  that  local- 
ity may  be  considered  hardy.  It  is  a  very  handsome,  attractive  apple,  strong  open  grower, 
a  very  early  and  abundant  bearer,  and  said  to  be  free  from  blight.  It  strikes  root  very 
freely  from  the  scions  as  the  graft. 

Mr.  James  Simmons  has  planted  out  from  sprouts  coming  up  around  the  seedling  tree, 
until  he  has  now  about  four  hundred  trees  of  this  variety  in  bearing.  He  says  of  it :  "I 
have  apples  when  my  neighbors  have  any,  and  sometimes  I  have  when  they  have  none. 
They  come  to  my  orchard  to  get  apples  to  dry  when  they  have  apples  in  their  own 
orchard.  I  use  this  fruit  for  sauce,  and  pies  for  harvest.  I  have  them  for  my  fall  fruit, 
and  I  put  them  away  for  winter." 

We  find  since  writing  the  above  description,  that  the  apples  improve  much  in  quality 
later  in  the  season,  by  samples  just  received,  and  also  become  richer  in  color,  and 
more  attractive. 


The  Cherry.— The  Mahaleb,  Mazard  and  morello  for  Stocks. 

By  B.  a.  Mathews,  Knoxtille,  Iowa. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  Maha- 
leb  and  Mazard  stocks.    Have  some  May  Duke  trees  seventeen  years  old  on  Mazard  as  heal- 
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thy  and  productive  as  any  trees  in  Iowa.  Have  one  English  Morello  on  Mahaleb  about  the 
same  age.  This  cherry  does  much  better  on  tlie  Mahaleb  than  on  any  other  stock.  I  have- 
a  cherry  orchard  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees  just  coming  into  bearing — about 
one  hundred  of  them  Early  Richmond,  one  half  worked  on  Morello,  the  other  half  oni 
Mahaleb,  a  few  on  Mazard.  From  my  experience  with  this  cherry  (Early  Richmond),  I 
should  say  that  in  IMs  locality  it  will  give  better  satisfaction  the  "long  run"  on  Mahaleb 
than  on  Morello.  Can  find  plenty  of  trees  that  we  set  out  years  ago,  and  that  have  been 
bearing  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  giving  such  satisfaction  that  when  the  farmers  come  to 
buy  cherry  trees  in  the  spring,  they  generally  ask  for  "  the  kind  that  don't  sprout." 

I  have  not  had  as  much  experience  with  the  Richmond  on  the  Mazard  as  on  Mahaleb 
though  we  have  them  on  the  former  stock  in  bearing,  and  they  promise  to  do  as  well  as 
any  we  have.  For  nursery  purposes,  however,  I  shall  use  the  Mahaleb,  as  I  know  this  is 
all  right  in  this  section.  My  father  knows  of  one  tree  (Richmond)  on  the  College  Farm 
on  Mahaleb,  about  twelve  years  old,  that  pioduces  well.  The  Mazard  and  Mahaleb  both 
grow  very  late  in  the  fall,  and  frequently  the  tops  will  kill.  They  should  be  banked  up 
the  same  as  one  year  old  apple  grafts.  We  bud  in  the  fall,  then  bank  up,  examine  in  spring 
and  if  any  buds  have  not  taken,  graft  the  stock  at  the  ground.  In  all  cases  bud  or  graft  as 
close  to  the  ground  as  practicable,  and  when  transplanted,  the  trees  should  be  planted  so 
deep  that  the  stock  will  be  some  inches  under  ground. 

I  have  the  Gov.  Wood  and  some  other  varieties  of  the  better,  but  tenderer  varieties 
of  cherries  in  bearing  in  my  orchard.  I  think  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  of  raising  some  of 
these  fine  varieties  without  any  trouble,  but  will  wait  a  few  years  longer,  and  if  I  am  suc- 
cessful will  let  the  trees  and  fruit  speak  for  themselves. 

P.  8.    I  have  been  experimenting  for  three  years  with  the  White  thorn  as  a  pear  stock 
and  will  tell  you  what  I  have  learned  about  it  at  another  time. 


The  Pear  and  its  Culinre-«In  tliree  numbers. --No.  1. 

By  The  Corresponding  Editob. 

The  pear,  as  a  fruit  for  luxury  or  for  commercial  purposes,  has  not  been,  until  recently, 
cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent.  Although  known  and  described  many  long  centu- 
ries since,  yet  it  is  comparatively  a  fruit  of  recent  introduction. 

Since  the  revolution  brought  about,  principally  in  France,  by  working  the  Pear  on  the 
Quince  stock,  thereby  rendering  the  tree  of  dwarf  habit,  it  has  come  to  be  a  fruit  almost 
universally  sought  after  and  planted.  The  Pear,  among  all  of  the  large  tree-fruits  of  tem- 
perate climates,  is  certainly  the  most  luscious,  not  even  excepting  the  finest  Peach.  There 
are  very  few  palates,  indeed,  that  do  not  relish  with  greatest  pleasure  the  flavor  of  a  well- 
ripened  Pear,  especially  such  as  the  Seckle,  the  Bartlett,  or  the  White  Doyenne.  These, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  varieties,  when  well  ripened  in  the  fruit  room,  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  the  highest  perfection  of  flavor. 

As  an  article  of  commerce,  they  command  the  highest  prices  in  the  market  of  any  other 
fruit  in  their  season,  and  to  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  fruit  especially,  they  have  yielded  a  rich  revenue.  All  that  is  now  necessary  to 
make  them  almost  universally  sought  after  and  planted,  is  to  understand  properly  the 
cultivation  of  the  trees,  and  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the  fruit.  To  these  last 
two  points  we  propose  to  devote  the  remaining  pages  of  this  paper. 

Cultivation  of  the  trees.  The  Pear  tree  is  one  of  long  life,  of  very  large  size,  and  of 
abundant  bearing  in  its  native  country  and  natural  condition.  When  and  wherever 
it  shall  fail  in  either  of  the  above  conditions,  such  failure  must  result  from  some  one 
or  more  of  the  following  causes: 

First. — From  uucongeniality  of  soil. 

Second. — From  fickleness  of  the  climate. 

third. — From  want  of  adaptation  between  the  cion  and  the  stock. 
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Fourth. — From  injudicious  and  unscientific  modes  of  cultivation  in  both  soil  and  tree. 
First,  then,  of 

JJnamgeniality  of  soU.  Almost  every  species,  and  indeed,  every  variety  of  the  tree  fam- 
ily, requires  a  peculiar  kind  of  soil  to  suit  its  peculiar  requirements.  The  Pear,  although 
adapting  itself  to  a  great  variety  of  situations,  is  nevertheless  sometimes  planted  in  soils 
where  it  cannot  thrive.  The  almost  perpendicular  descent  of  its  roots  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  soil  easily  penetrated  if  it  would  grow  thrifty.  A  soil,  therefore,  well  supplied  with 
sand,  is  best  suited  to  its  growth.  If  this  soil  is  well  mixed  with  gravel,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. These  indications  are  such  as  would  give  a  moderate,  yet  healthy  growth,  the  very 
kind  of  growth  that  the  pear  tree  requires.  Facts  are  abundant  in  confirmation  of  these 
opinions,  three  of  which  are  in  point — New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  California.  At  all 
of  these  places  pear  culture  is  eminently  successful,  owing  principally  in  the  two  former 
to  the  abundance  of  .sand  in  their  soils.  In  such  lands  as  these,  thorough  cultivation  is 
necessary  to  make  the  fruit  fine,  while  in  lands  of  a  rich,  loamy  character,  such  a  cultiva- 
tion would  result  in  the  death  of  many  of  the  trees  from  blight,  probably ;  hence,  in  plant- 
ing pear  trees  upon  the  pear-root  lands  of  the  above  kind,  light,  but  not  very  rich,  should 
be  selected.  Pear  trees  grown  on  the  Quince,  however,  require  a  different  kind  of  soil — 
one  abounding  more  in  clay  than  sand.  What  are  usually  termed  white  oak  lands,  are 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Quince,  especially  in  the  West.  The  Pear,  worked  on 
(he  Quince,  and  in  lands  where  clay  abounds,  having  the  junction  of  the  Pear  with  the 
Quince,  some  two  inches  below  the  surface,  will  bear  early,  produce  fine  fruit,  and  ulti- 
mately make  fine,  large  trees — by  the  Pear  rooting  at  the  surface. 

Soils  that  are  deep  and  rich  with  vegetable  mold,  such  as  are  found  in  river  bottoms  and 
rich  prairies,  are  wholly  unsuited  to  successful  pear  culture — causing  the  trees  to  make  a 
too  rapid  and  unhealthy  growth.  Trees  planted  on  such  lands  are  very  apt  to  die  prema- 
turely, bringing  loss  and  disappointment  to  the  planter. 

Climate.  Where  the  climate  is  uniform — as  in  California — pear  culture  is  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, especially  where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  tree,  whether 
upon  its  own  roots  or  upon  the  Quince ;  but,  in  climates  subject  to  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature,  success  is  much  less  certain.  In  climates  where  these  sudden  and 
extreme  changes  frequently  occur,  we  will  find  it  absolutely  neceesary  to  put  in  requisi- 
tion all  the  appliances  of  a  judicious  selection  of  the  soil  and  scientific  manipulation  of 
the  tree.  These  changes,  and  these  mainly,  are  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  to  suc- 
cessful pear  culture  between  latitude  36°  and  41°  north,  and  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains aud  the  Mississippi ;  but  when  these  changes  are  not  common,  or  if  common,  not 
severe,  then  may  we  reasonably  hope  for  abundant  crops  of  pears. 


Xlie  Pear  ou  the  mountain  Asli.— The  European  and  American  Stocks. 

By  Robert  Douglass,  Waukegak,  III. 
Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — H.  C.  R.,  Council  Bluffs,  page  32.S,  December  num- 
ber Pomologist  and  Gardener,  asks  for  information  regarding  Pear  on  Mountain  Ash 
roots-    He  also  puts  the  following  yery  pertinent  questions: 
"  Are  they  not  really  of  much  less  value  than  when  propagated  upon  Pear  stock  ?  " 
"To  what  age  docs  the  Mountain  Ash  live,  compared  with  the  Pear?" 
"  Which  is  the  longer  lived  tree,  the  American  or  European  Mountain  Ash  ?  " 
The  Pear  Tree  in  suitable  soil  and  climate  lives  to  a  great  age.     The  Mountain  Ash  is 
generally  considered  to  be  a  tree  that  grows  very  fast  when  young,  soon  comes  to  matur- 
ity, and  as  a  consequence,  soon  dies.    It  is  so  well  known  that  the  pear  tree,  wlien  in  a 
suitable  soil  and  climate,  will  stand  for  centuries ;   we  are  probably  all  agreed  on  that  point. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  to  what  age  the  American  and  European  Mountain  Ash 
attain,  when  in  a  suitable  soil  and  climate.    I  have  no  data  by  which  we  can  approximate 
to  the  age  of  the  American  Mountain  Ash,  therefore  cannot  answer  the  question,  whether 
the  American  or  European  Mountain  Ash  is  the  longest  lived  tree. 
Grigor,  in  speaking  of  the  European  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  Aucupai-ia),  says:    "Some 
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of  the  finest  trees  in  the  North  are  produced  in  Badenoch,  Inverness-shire.  The  best  of 
these  and  perhaps  the  finest  tree  of  the  species  in  Britain,  stands  at  the  west  entrance  gate 
on  the  estate  of  Belleville.  It  is  fully  forty  feet  high,  with  a  very  large,  well  balanced 
head,  and  a  handsome  trunk,  from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  circumference.  The  tree  is  indi- 
genous to  the  estate,  but  very  likely  it  had  been  placed  in  its  present  situation  by  McPher- 
son,  celebrated  for  his  translation  of  the  "  Osian,"  and  other  Gaelic  poems,  who  purchased 
and  improved  the  estate  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  tree  afl'ects  a  cool  soil 
and  a  moist  atmosphere.  It  attains  to  the  age  of  many  centuries,  and  in  open  situations 
it  is  seldom  attacked  by  disease." 

1  have  quoted  the  above  from  John  Grigor,  simply  to  answer  H.  C.  E.'s  questions,  as 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  and  not  that  I  consider  it  has  much  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  value  of  the  Pear  on  Mountain  Ash  stock.  The  most  important  questions  are.  First : 
Is  the  Mountain  Ash  stock  hardy  ?  Second ;  Will  the  Pear  cion  form  a  pertect  union  with 
the  Mountain  Ash  ?  Third :  Will  the  Pear  Tree  on  Mountain  Ash  root  remain  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  produce  fruit?  I  will  answer  these  questions  by  giving  my  expe- 
rience, leaving  H.  0.  R.  and  your  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  there  is  any- 
thing gained  by  working  the  Pear  on  Mountain  Ash. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  I  purchased  a  lot  of  pear  trees  of  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  then  a  nurseryman  at  that  place.  He  is  well  known  to  western  horticulturists,  as 
the  author  of  Elliott's  Fruit  Book,  and  also  as  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Pomological  As- 
sociation. Having  kept  watch  of  a  few  of  these  trees,  and  noticing  that  they  grew  and  fruited 
as  well  as  any  I  had,  either  on  Pear  or  Quince  stock,  and  learning  from  sad  experience 
that  the  Quince  root  is  not  adapted  to  the  West,  and  will  frequently  be  found  dead  in  the 
spring,  when  the  Pear  tree  above  ground  is  uninjured,  I  tried  for  several  years  to  call 
attention  to  it  as  being  a  better  stock  than  the  Quince.  I  wrote  to  F.  R.  Elliott,  in  1867, 
asking  him  if  he  had  kept  watch  of  the  trees  from  the  same  block  mine  were  taken.  He 
replied  that  some  trees  taken  from  the  same  lot  of  budding  from  which  mine  were  taken, 
have  continued  to  fruit  steadily  and  arc  now  healthy. 

Robert  Hassel,  of  Aklerly,  Wisconsin,  wrote  me  that  he  has  trees  on  Pear  stock,  also  on 
American  Mountain  Ash  stock,  var.  Flemish  Beauty,  and  that  those  on  Mountain  Ash  are 
the  healthiest,  and  fruit  best.  He  also  says  that  the  American  Mountain  Ash  is  a  better 
stock  than  the  European.  With  this  evidence  before  me,  I  thought  the  stock  in  question 
deserved  testing,  and  called  attention  to  it  in  our  catalogue,  stating  that  we  had  "experi- 
ence with  it,  and  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  far  better  stock  than  the  Quince  for  western 
soils,  being  perfectly  hardy;"  also  that  "we  ofi'er  them  by  the  hundred  to  those  desirous  of 
testing  them."  I  am  aware  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  on  persons  who  recommend 
new  things  in  the  way  of  horticulture,  and  have  waited  many  years  hoping  that  this  might 
be  tested  by  other  parties,  before  bringing  it  to  public  notice.  Indeed  I  have  sent  pack- 
ages of  Mountain  Ash  seedlings  to  several  friends  a  few  years  since,  requesting  them  to 
make  this  test,  finally  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  important  matter  would  not  be 
thoroughly  tested  till  the  trees  were. 


Failure  of  Frnit   Blonsoms—my  Theory. 

By  a.  L.  Hatch,  Ithaca,  Wis. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gabdbner  : — In  the  October  number  of  the  Pomologist,  there  is 
an  article  by  Mr.  Ira  Phillips,  and  also  one  by  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Lippincot,  concerning  the  loss  of 
fruit  blossoms  by  frost.  I  have  a  theory  concerning  it  which  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
present  to  your  readers. 

From  April  to  the  middle  of  July  in  1870,  this  section  of  country  experienced  a  severe 
drowth,  unprecedented  in  commencing  so  early  in  the  season  and  enduring  so  long. 
Apple  trees  sufiered  severely,  especially  those  heavily  cropped.  After  the  middle  of  July 
we  had  plentiful  and  refreshing  showers,  and  trees  put  on  a  good  growth  which  matured 
well  as  we  luckily  had  a  favorable  autumn. 
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,|_;  ilT  will  be  seen  tlmt  in  sliirting  out  witli  the  new  volume  we  liivve  ailnpted  the  same 
•iliiiS*  ^^y''*  "''  P"aC  as  our  cotempornries,  the  JIoyficiiUiin'M  and  the  Americiin  Jimrtud  of 
Ilortknlturn.  Dispensing  with  the  use  of  column  ami  dash  rules  economizes  space  for 
actual  reading  matter.  This  change  in  stylo  ol  page  permits  of  a  slight  reduction  in 
size,  thereby  saving  fifty  per  cent  in  cost  of  presswork,  without  anj'  material  abridg- 
ment in  amount  of  reading  matter.  With  this  slight  change  the  press  upon  which  our 
work  is  done  will  take  on  a  form  of  sixteen  pages,  instead  of  a  much  less  number  as 
heretofore.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  pulilication  day  is  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  instead  of  the  first. 

J^3DVEI2,TISDE3VnEIsrTS. 
We  are  gnitified  to  know,  as  our   coUunus   fully  attest,  that  the  Pomologist  and 
Gardbnek   is   being   duly  appreciated    as    an    advertising    medium.      On    the    relative 
value  of  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  jiapers  for  advertising,  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  advertising  agencies  in  the  United  States,  say  : 

'fill-  less  frequently  a  publication  is  Lssued,  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  likelj'  to  be 
read.  A  daily  paper  is  glanced  at  ov  kept  before  its  reader  for  aii  hour  or  two,  and 
when  a  day  old  is  generally  considered  valueless.  A  weekly  pa|)er  is  kept  about  the 
house  mueir  longer,  is  more  generally  read  by  all  the  members  of  the  family,  is  more 
relinbh'  and  much  more  generally  preserved  as  a  record  of  passing  events,  or  for  the 
stories,  etc.,  which  it  contains. 

Monthlies  are  gen<'rally  |irinted  in  the  firm  ot  books,  and  are  more  valued  on  that 
account.  A  monthly  is  rarely  torn  or  thrown  away,  while  a  considerable  proportion 
of  their  subscribers  preserve  anil  bind,  making  for  them  a  jilace  in  the  library,  where 
tliey  are  often  kept  for  year<. 


By  ths  Entomological  Editor, 

The  American  Lackey  moth  is  the  parent  of  the  common  American  Tent-caterpillar, 
(clisiocampa  Americana.)  During  the  last  days  of  June  and  the  first  days  of  July,  this 
moth  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  small  twigs  of  the  trees  in  the  manner  represented  at  C. 
in  oblong  bands  containing  an  average  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  to 
the  band,  or  ring.  After  the  laying  of  the  eggs  has  been  completed  they  are,  by  the 
parent,  secitrely  covered  over  with  a  brown  varnish,  in  which  condition  they  remain 
securely  protected  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  fall  and  winter.  The  warm  days 
of  autumn,  no  matter  how  long  they  may  continue,  do  not  affect  them,  the  cold  of  winter 
alike  leaves  them  unharmed.  Each  individual  egg  is  similar  in  sfiape  to  the  hen's  egg, 
though  very  minute,  being  only  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  lengh.  In  these  minute 
eggs  the  young  caterpillars  lay  bent  double,  the  middle  of  the  caterpillar  being  at  the  small 
e  nd  of  the  egg. 

The  genial  warm  days  of  spring  which  brings  frondescense  to  the  apple  tree  Latches 
these  eggs,  and  the  young  caterpillars  are  born  in  the  midst  of  an  abundance  of  food. 
Sometimes,  as  was  the  case  in  1870,  on  account  of  a  late  spring  freeze,  the  young  leaves 
are  seared  by  frost,  and  for  a  time  their  rations  are  cut  off;  against  this  emergency 
they,  however,  appear  to  be  by  nature  fortified,  as  they  are  capable  of  enduring  much  cold 
and  live  a  long  time  without  food — as  long  as  ten  or  twelve  days. 

As  soon  as  hatched,  the  C.  Americana  Lanm  commence  constructing  for  themselves  a 
silken  home.     This  they  do  at  the  fork  of  limbs,  the  angle  of  which,  to*  some  extent  pat- 
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tlie  tiealtlnesT,  »uu  »• . 
stock  than  the  European.  With  this  ev 
deserved  testing,  and  called  attention  to  it  in  our  catalogue,  stating  that  we  uau  „_^  . 
ence  with  it,  and  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  far  better  stock  than  the  Quince  for  western 
soils,  being  perfectly  hardy;"  also  that  "we  offer  them  by  the  hundred  to  those  desirous  of 
testing  them."  I  am  aware  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  on  persons  who  recommend 
new  things  in  the  way  of  horticulture,  and  have  waited  many  years  hoping  that  this  might 
be  tested  by  other  parties,  before  bringing  it  to  public  notice.  Indeed  I  have  sent  pack- 
ages of  Mountain  Ash  seedlings  to  several  friends  a  few  years  since,  requesting  them  to 
make  this  test,  finally  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  important  matter  would  not  be 
thoroughly  tested  till  the  trees  were. 


Failure  of  Fralt   Blossoms—Itly  Tbeory. 

Bt  a.  L.  Hatch,  Ithaca,  Wis. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — In  the  October  number  of  the  Pomologist,  there  is 
an  article  by  Mr.  Ira  Phillips,  and  also  one  by  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Lippincot,  concerning  the  loss  of 
fruit  blossoms  by  frost.  I  have  a  theory  concerning  it  which  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
present  to  your  readers. 

From  April  to  the  middle  of  July  in  1870,  this  section  of  country  experienced  a  severe 
drowth,  unprecedented  in  commencing  so  early  in  the  season  and  enduring  so  long. 
Apple  trees  suffered  severely,  especially  those  heavily  cropped.  After  the  middle  of  July 
we  had  plentiful  and  refreshing  showers,  and  trees  put  on  a  good  growth  which  matured 
well  as  we  luckily  had  a  favorable  autumn. 
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Our  ridge  lands,  elevated  350  to  300  feet  above  our  valleys,  are  freer  from  frosts  than  our 
vallies — the  freezes  being  always  less  severe  in  spring  or  fall,  and  the  valleys  often  have 
frosts  when  the  ridges  do  not.  Last  spring  we  had  a  hard  frost  after  apple  trees  were  in 
bloom,  and  to  this  was  attributed  the  loss  of  much  of  the  bloom.  However,  I  have  found 
trees  in  the  vallies  bearing  often  very  handsomely,  and  many  trees  on  the  ridge  lands 
entirely  barren  of  fruit.  Now  had  the  frost  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  loss  of  bloom  it 
would  have  invariably  been  in  favor  of  the  ridge  lands. 

This  is  my  explanation :  Trees  that  suffered  with  the  drouth  of  1870,  and  especially 
those  that  bore  heavily  then,  did  not  perfect  their  blossom  buds  as  they  should  have  been, 
and  on  expanding  last  spring  they  had  not  sufficient  vitality  to  carry  them  through  the  frost. 
And  I  found  this  view  confirmed  in  trees  on  all  sites,  for  I  found,  this  last  summer,  many 
trees  on  the  frostiest  sights  bearing  good  crops,  and  as  a  rule  trees  that  did  not  suffer  with 
the  drouth  in  1870  carried  their  bloom  through  last  spring's  frost.  Some  trees  carried  their 
bloom  through  the  frost  and  the  apples  attained  one-half  to  one  inch  in  diameter  and  then 
fell  off,  showing  a  lack  of  vitality  in  the  tree. 

During  the  drouth  trees  not  protected  by  mulching,  or  those  on  very  dry  sites  often 
presented  a  withered  appearance.  The  leaves  on  such  trees  could  not  and  did  not  mature 
the  buds  at  the  base  of  each  leaf,  stalk  and  a  sparse  foliage  was  the  result  for  last  summer. 
The  leaves  that  grew  after  the  middle  of  July,  1870,  perfected  their  buds  better,  and  a 
curious  feature  of  last  summer's  growth  was  the  more  vigorous  expansion  of  those  buds 
and  a  good  growth  on  the  extremities  of  the  previous  year's  growths,  and  a  feebler  growth 
on  the  base  of  the  limbs. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  those  trees  that  perfect  their  buds  best,  those  that  suffer  less  from 
drouth  or  over  cropping,  will  often  carry  their  bloom  through  quite  severe  freezes. 

Some  trees  are  tender  from  a  tendency  to  late  growth  that  does  not  mature  before  winter 
sets  in.  This  may  be  the  case  with  the  Hubbarston  Nonsuch,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Lippincot. 
If  so  it  is  probable  that  a  favorable  fill  allowed  his  tree  to  mature  well  in  1854,  hence  the 
blossoms  were  strong  and  vigorous  in  1855.  The  Fameuse  always  has  a  full  foliage  of 
bright  green  leaves  and  seldom  loses  its  bloom  if  the  previous  fall  is  favorable  to  a 
full  maturity  of  its  leaves.  I  think  it  hardly  probable  that  tender  trees  are  more  apt  to 
have  hardy  blossoms  than  hardy  trees,  except  as  above  stated. 


American  Tent  Caterpillar— CTisiacompa  Americana—Barrit, 
Br  THZ  Entomological  Editor. 

The  American  Lackey  moth  is  the  parent  of  the  common  American  Tent-caterpillar, 
(disiocavipa  Americana.)  During  the  last  days  of  June  and  the  first  days  of  July,  this 
moth  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  small  twigs  of  the  trees  in  the  manner  represented  at  C. 
in  oblong  bands  containing  an  average  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  to 
the  band,  or  ring.  After  the  laying  of  the  eggs  has  been  completed  they  are,  by  the 
parent,  securely  covered  over  with  a  brown  varnish,  in  which  condition  they  remain 
securely  protected  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  fall  and  winter.  The  warm  days 
of  autumn,  no  matter  how  long  they  may  continue,  do  not  affect  them,  the  cold  of  winter 
alike  leaves  them  unharmed.  Each  individual  egg  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  ken's  egg, 
though  very  minute,  being  only  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  lengh.  In  these  minute 
eggs  the  young  caterpillars  lay  bent  double,  the  middle  of  the  caterpillar  being  at  the  small 
end  of  the  egg. 

The  genial  warm  days  of  spring  which  brings  frondescense  to  the  apple  tree  hatches 
these  eggs,  and  the  young  caterpillars  are  born  in  the  midst  of  an  abundance  of  food. 
Sometimes,  as  was  the  case  in  1870,  on  account  of  a  late  spring  freeze,  the  young  leaves 
are  seared  by  frost,  and  for  a  time  their  rations  are  cut  off;  against  this  emergency 
they,  however,  appear  to  be  by  nature  fortified,  as  they  are  capable  of  enduring  much  cold 
and  live  a  long  time  without  food — as  long  as  ten  or  twelve  days. 

As  soon  as  hatched,  the  C.  Americana  Larea  commence  constructing  for  themselves  a 
silken  home.     This  they  do  at  the  fork  of  limbs,  the  angle  of  which,  toj  some  extent  pat- 
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terns  for  them  its  shape,  'though  the  tents  all  much  resemble  each  other  in  their  general 
appearance.  At  first  these  tents  are  small,  but  as  the  larvm  increase  in  size  the  tents  grow 
larger  and  more  conspicuous,  until  the  larniB  has  attained  its  full  size,  at  which  time  the 
tents  or  nests  consist  of  several  layers,  with  spaces  left  between  each  of  the  layers  to  admit 
of  the  caterpillars  passing  between  them.  At  the  angles  of  the  nests  which  occur  simul- 
taneously with  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  openings  or  doors  are  left  in  the  nest  from  which,  on 
A  B 


the  upper  sides  of  the  limbs  are  webbed  roads  made  wherever  the  caterpillars  may  have 
traveled  out  in  search  for  food.  Their  houses  are  not  only  constructed  of  silk,  but  their 
roads  are  carpeted.  When  very  young  these  carpeted  roads  on  the  limits  are  not  so 
readily  noticed,  but  gradually,  from  day  to  day  they  increase,  as  the  caterpillar  spins  a 
thread  wherever  it  travels.  The  nests  when  completed  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter. 

Although  only  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  when  hatched,  the  larva  of  this  tent- 
catapillar  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks  grows  to  be  about  one  inch  and  three-quar- 

C  B 


ters  long.  During  this  period,  which  is  the  active  and  damaging  period  of  its  existence, 
it  voraciously  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  plum,  cherry,  tame  and  wild,  the 
thorn,  and  occasionally  on  the  pear,  the  poach  and  the  rose,  the  latter  very  rarely,  how- 
ever. During  this  time  it  sheds  four  skins.  Contrary  to  the  ideas  of  many  they  are  not 
blind,  but  can  see.  Their  eyes  are  very  small,  consisting  of  ten  minute  black  spots,  five 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  This  larvce  is  hairy,  color  black,  white,  blue  and  rufous,  a  good 
representation  is  here  with  given  at  B  a  sideview,  and  A  back  view. 

When  full  grown  the  lanm  of  the  tent  caterpillar  partially  ceases  to  be  gregrarious — to 
live  congregated  in  one  large  family  ;  and  each  individual  then  hunts  out  for  itself  a  desi- 
rable place,  such  as  the  corner  by  the  side  of  a  fence  post  where  the  board  is  attached,  a 
crevice,  or  some  such  convenient  location  wherein  it  may  fasten  its  cocoon  on  two  sides. 
Having  found  the  desired  place  for  this  work,  it  attaches  its  hind  feet  and  commences  the 
making  of  the  silken  house  wherein  it  passes  into  the  chryalis  state.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  making  of  the  coccon  the  the  texture  is  light  and  open,  but  as  it  grows  nearer 
finished  the  texture  gets  closer,  until  it  resembles  fine  cloth.  In  this  condition  the  insect 
can  yet  be  seen,  but  on  account  of  the  exudation  of  a  yellow  substance  from  the  lanm  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cocoon  is  covered  and  the  insect  is  completely  hidden  from  sight.     At 


is  a  representation  of  the  cocoon  made  by  the  C.  Americana,  which  is  of  a  yellow  color. 
After  remaining  in  the  chrysalis  state  about  twenty  days,  which  brings  the  season  along 
to  the  last  days  of  July,  in  each  year,  the  C.  Americana  comes  out,  and  is  known  as  the 
American  Lackey  moth,  which,  when  fully  developed,  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  It  is  of  a  pale  brick-red  color,  with  two  oblique  whitish  lines 
across  the  fore  wings ;  occasionally,  however  individuals  are  seen  a  shade  darker,  of  an 
ashy-brown  color.  This  moth  eats  nothing  during  its  existence,  which  is  only  three  or  four 
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days.  It  is  void  of  tlie  hollow  tongue  or  sucker.  It  appears  to  only  have  an  existence  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  its  species,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  The  anteniujB  of  Ihe 
female  is  only  slightly  feather-like  penuate,  while  that  of  the  male  is  considerably  more  so. 

This  insect  has  parasite  enemies,  but  as  it  is  easily  destroyed  by  the  picking  of  the  egg 
bands  during  the  winter  season,  and  the  killing  of  the  young  lartm  while  congregated  in 
their  tents  in  the  spring,  it  should  never  do  a  serious  amount  of  damage.  If,  however,  it 
is  left  to  take  its  natural  course  it  will  prove  ruinous  to  the  orchards  of  the  whole  country. 
Only  one  generation  a  year  of  this  insect  ia,produced. 

Next  month  we  will  speak  of  the  Clislocampa  Sylvalica,  the  Tent  caterpillar  of  the  Forest, 
then  of  the  Pall  Web  Worm,  Hyphaetria  textar,  as  these  two  insects  are  so  commonly 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  American  Tent  caterpillar,  C.  Americana,  &nA  only  different 
broods  of  the  same  insect. 


\rild  Native  Crab  of  Mlssoari. 

BY  THE   ASSOCIATE    EDITOR 

Fruit  very  large  for  a  crab;  weight  4  to  5  ounces;  form,  oblong  conic,  slightly  flattened 
at  the  base;  skin  nearly  orange  yellow  ;  dots  very  numerous,  small,  dark  grey;  stem  long 
and  slender;  cavity  rather  wide  and  deep,  russeted;  eye  small,  slightly  open  ;  basin  shal- 
low, abrupt,  narrow,  folded  and  ribbed ;  core  small,  compact,  oblong;  carpels  small,  seeds 
ovate,  dark,  nearly  black  and  rather  long ;  flesh  yellow,  juicy,  high  quince  flavor,  astrin- 
gent, mild,  pleasant  ascid  good  for  a  crab,  excellent  for  cider,  preserves  and  jellies- 
Season,  September  and  through  the  winter;  very  fragrant;  found  on  Lucy  Patterson's 
farm  near  St.  Louis,  and  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  M.  Smith  of  Florisant,  Mo.  The  tree 
bore  this  season  about  ten  bushels  of  apples.  It  so  surpasses  all  the  wild  crabs  in  size, 
quality,  and  beauty  that  we  think  it  worthy  general  cultivation,  particularly  when  crab 
apples  are  attracting  so  much  attentien. 

Adaptability  of  Vineyard  Grounds. 

A  California  correspondent  of  the  Overland  Monthly  for  December,  says:  "The  best 
results  have  followed  the  experiments,  by  individual  producers,  to  make  from  a  single 
vineyard  and  one  species  of  grapes,  all  the  known  kinds  of  wine.  This  benefit  came  in  a 
negative  manner,  and  demonstrated  conclusively  the  non-adaptability  of  particular  vine- 
yards, and  even  whole  districts,  to  produce  certain  classes  of  wines.  -Each  district  is  grad- 
ually confining  itself  to  its  own  proper  character  of  wine,  and  a  few  years  hence  it  will 
be  known  to  a  certainty  which  district  is  best  adapted  to  producing  a  certain  class  of  wine, 
and  that  class  will  be  the  only  one  produced  there.  Thus  are  our  vinters,  step  by  step, 
emerging  from  the  chaos  of  inexperience,  and  acquiring  additional  knowledge." 
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A  New   California   Pine. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  photograph  of  new  species  of  pine  which  was  originated 

by  Mr.  "W".  H.  Pepper,  near  Petaluma,  some  four  years  since,  but  wliich  is  now  for  the 

first  time  introduced  to  the  public.    The  annexed  engraving  is  a  faithful  representation 

of  the  first  tree  produced  as  it  may  now  be 

seen,  forming  a  dense,  compact  and  dark 

green  column.    The  leaves  are  from  one  to 

three  inches  long,  in  whorls   from  six  to 

seven  inches  apart.    The    original    plant, 

which  has  had   every  advantage  to  grow 

well,  is  now  only  four  feet  high.    If  people 

wM  plant  pines  in  their  gardens,  this  cer- 
tainly   promises    to    be  a  most  'desirable 

variety,  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habits  and 

very    dark    green  foliage,  which  forms  a 

marked  contrast  with  most  of  the   other 

foliage  in  the  garden. 
This  new  variety  of  the  pine  family  has 

been   named  Si/tnei — Syme's  Pine. — Pacific 

Rural  Press. 

Tlie  Galaivay   Peacb. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  a  committee   of  pomologists  to  the 

State  Board  of  Agriculture  on   this    new 

peach.    We  publish  it  at  this  time  so  that 

those  who  are  preparing  to  plant  peach 

trees  this  winter  may  have  the  benefit  of 

the    information  it  contains.    We    would 

also  state  that  we  examined  the  peach  our- 
selves at  the   State  Fair,  and  fully  endorse 

the  favorable  report  of  the  committee. 
"  This  is  a  large,  yellow  free-stone  peach, 

imported  from  England  in  1864,  by  the  late 

Isaac  Pullen,  of  New  Jersey     Introduced 

into  California  by  E.   F.  Aiken,  of  Sacra- 
mento, in  1868,   fruited  for   the  first  time 

this  year.  James  Alexander  Fulton  in  his 
new  work  on  peach  [culture,  describes  it  as 
follows  :  '  It  is  a  large  peach  of  very  great 
beauty  and  good  quality,  nearly  round,  with  suture  well  defined  towards  the  apex.  Term- 
inal point  distinct.  Its  distinctive  virtue,  however,  is  its  late  ripening — several  days  after 
the  one,  which  has,  heretofore,  been  considered  our  latest  free-stcme  peach.'  Your  com- 
mittee believe  that  the  description  as  quoted  above  is  fully  sustained  in  the  samples 
exhibited,  and  that  the  time  of  ripening  in  this  locality  is  from  the  20th  of  September  to 
the  20th  of  October.  The  character  of  the  wood  and  foliage  indicates  hardiness  and  com- 
parative exemption  from  the  curl  leaf  We  think  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of 
fruits  and  worthy  the  attention  of  fruit  growers." — lb. 

Winter  Care  of  Wlndo-w  Plants. 
Window  plants  suffer  much  at  this  season  from  the  high  and  dry  temperature  at  which 
it  is  necessary  for  human  comfort  to  keep  our  dwellings.  Air  can  seldom  be  admitted 
from  the  lowncss  of  the  external  temperature.  Saucers  of  water  under  the  plants  do 
much  to  remedy  the  aridity  from  which  room  plants  suffer.  In  such  cases,  however,  so 
much  water  must  not  be  given  to  plants  as  to  those  without  saucers. — Ex. 
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GronrlUK  Grape  Vines  on  Trees—Vs  Trellis  or  Stakes. 

Bt  J.  B.  Gakbek,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener; — I  have  often  tliouglit  that  if  we  would,  or  could  con- 
veniently grow,  or  train  our  grape-vines  up  into  and  through  the  branches  of  trees,  our  sue 
cess  in  growing  good,  healthy  vines  and  grapes  would  be  far  more  encouraging  than  to 
train  the  vines  on  trellises  or  stakes  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Time  and  again 
have  I  seen  vines  that  Iiad  not  been  closely  watched,  had  reached  out  an  arm  for  support, 
and  had  taken  hold  of  some  shrub  or  tree  in  close  proximity,  and  then  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  force  of  the  plant  would  be  directed  to  that  arm.  'Tis  true  we  would  not  get  such 
large  specimen  bunches,  but  wherever  I  have  seen  the  vines  running  on  trees,  the  fruit 
was  of  a  better  quality,  the  vines  healthier,  less  mildew,  or  other  diseases,  than  when  con- 
fined on  trellis  or  stakes. 

Some  years  since  I  had  an  Isabella  vine  trained  to  a  frame  some  fifteen  feet  high,  on 
the  gable  end  of  the  kitchen,  a  brick  wall  and  an  eastern  exposure.  The  grapes  generally 
ripened  quite  well.  The  vine  stood  near  the  kitchen  sink  where  wash  from  the  kitchen  kept 
the  roots  connUmtly  moist.  A  plum  tree  stood  off  from  the  wall  about  six  feet,  and  as  I 
did  not  trim  the  plant  very  close  a  vine  reached  out  and  clung  to  the  plum  tree.  The  fol- 
lowing season  I  observed  this  small  shoot  was  showing  fruit  at  every  joint.  In  the  fall  I 
was  really  surprised  at  the  superior  quality  of  the  fruit,  hanging  temptingly  in  among  the 
branches  of  the  plum  tree.  The  curculio  of  course  made  use  of  all  the  plums,  yet  the 
little  turk  did  not  meddle  with  the  grapes.  Might  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  plant  plum 
or  other  small  trees,  and  if  we  are  not  to  have  any  plums,  we  might  gather  grapes  ?  'Tis 
true,  "we  may  not  gather  figs  from  thistles,"  yet  it  is  equally  true  we  can  gather  grapes 
from  plum  trees. 

Another  instance  of  a  monster  Isabella  vine  some  miles  from  here : — It  had  been 
trained  on  a  trellis  ten  feet  high,  but  disdaining  such  artificial  accommodations,  a  branch 
had  reached  out  its  tendrils  and  taken  hold  of  the  limb  of  an  apple  tree,  and  all  its  ener- 
gies appeared  directed  to  that  branch.  When  I  saw  it  some  six  or  seven  years  since,  this 
branch  had  run  over  three  large  apple  trees,  standing  twenty  feet  apart,  though  the  tops 
reached  together.  This  vine  was  then  covering  a  good  part  of  the  three  trees,  and  was 
reaching  out  its  feelers  to  take  hold  of  the  fourth  tree.  It  was  then  covering  a  good  part 
of  these  trees  with  a  mass  of  black  clusters.  The  fruit  and  foliage  of  that  part  of  the 
vine  still  remaining  on  the  trellis  was  quite  imperfect  in  contrast  to  the  healthy  foliage 
and  luscious  looking  fruit  on  the  trees.  These  elevated  clusters,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
could  not  easily  be  secured,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  birds  hand  them  all  to  them- 
selves. 

I  have  a  grafted  vine  of  the  Ta3'lor  variety,  now  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old.  It  had 
been  running  through  and  over  a  wild  plum  tree,  generally  bearing  a  fair  crop  of  healthy 
clusters.    As  the  plum  tree  never  perfected  any  fruit,  and  was  becoming  a  nuisance,  from 
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its  habit  of  throwing  up  sprouts  all  around,  I  last  season  cut  down  the  tree,  grubbed  up 
the  sprouts,  and  trained  the  vine  to  a  trellis  twenty  feet  long.  Here  again  the  result  waa* 
not  a  perfect  bunch  of  grapes.  My  original  vine  of  the  N.  Carolina  seedling,  (now 
extensively  disseminated  under  the  name  of  Mary  Ann)  has  been  growing  for  about  forty 
years.  After  the  first  six  or  eight  years,  it  has  been  left  to  shift  for  itself,  without  a  knife 
touching  it,  except  occasionally  cutting  away  dead  wood.  It  has  now  run  over  two  plum, 
a  paw  paw,  a  small  pear  tree,  and  is  reaching  for  a  large  persimmon  tree.  Since  its  first 
bearing,  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  it  has  never  tailed  of  bearing  perfect  fruit  every  sea- 
son ;  has  stood  almost  uninjured,  several  cold  winters,  when  Catawba,  Elsinburg,  and 
Isabella  were  killed  to  the  roots,  standing  only  ten  feet  from  it.  The  grape  is  better  and 
earlier  than  Hartford  Prolific — never  mildews  or  drops  off  the  bunches,  and  will  hang  till 
frost,  unless  birds  or  humans  take  it  off.  Here,  on  our  limestone  soil,  mildew  is  the  great 
bother,  especially  when  in  June  or  July  the  season  is  moist  or  wet,  and  though  most  of 
my  grapes  on  stakes  or  trellis  mildew  more  or  less,  this  seedling  in  among  the  branches  of 
trees,  is  entirely  free  from  that  pest  in  all  seasons.  Thus  my  experience  as  an  amateur 
grape  grower  for  half  a  century,  plainly  and  forcibly  convinces  me  that  to  grow  our 
American  grapes  on  trees,  is  their  true  and  normal  condition, — that  neither  mildew  nor  rot 
will  affect  them  to  the  extent  that  it  does  if  trained  on  trellis  or  stakes,  "according  to  rule" 
— that  the  bunches  will  be  smaller,  but  the  fruit  of  superior  quality,  and  the  only  difficulty 
of  this  plan  will  be  the  greater  trouble  of  gathering  the  fruit,  and  perhaps  the  greater 
depredation  of  birds.  It  appears  as  if  this  partial  shade  from  the  foliage  of  trees  has  some 
peculiar  influence  in  warding  off  the  deleterious  consequences  of  a  full  exposure  to  the 
sun.  It  may  be  that  the  spores  of  the  fungus  elements  of  mildew  may  not  so  easily  reach 
or  attach  to  the  leaves  of  the  vines,  or  the  partial  shade  of  the  trees  in  damp,  foggy  morn 
ings,  may  give  the  grape  leaves  time  to  dry  before  the  sun  strikes  them.  Be  the  cause  what 
it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  vines  on  trees  are  far  more  healthy  than  when  confined  to  trellis 
or  stakes.  The  why  or  wherefore  I  am  not  well  enough  versed  in  the  science  of  physi- 
ology to  explain.  Posibly  our  friend  J.  Stauffer  of  Lancaster,  Pa., — though  he  failed  with 
his  application  of  blood  to  the  roots  of  a  Male  Bermuda  vine  to  make  it  bear  fruit,  might 
be  able  to  explain  the  reason  why  vines  on  trees  are  more  healthy  than  on  trellis  ?  We 
have  frequently  seen  statements  that  in  Italy,  they  train  their  vines  on  low  spreading  Mul- 
berry trees  with  the  best  success.  Might  it  not  be  worth  a  trial  in  our  climate  ?  I  merely 
throw  out  these  hints  for  what  they  are  worth — may  be  not  worth  any  thing. 


Removal  and  Sexnallty  of  Grape  Vines. 

Bt  Georqb  Haskell,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Ed.  Pomoloqist  and  Gardener: — If  Mr.  Stauffer  supposes  the  mere  removal  of  a  vine 
will  change  its  sex,  he  must  be  mistaken.  The  facts  he  states  about  the  removal  of  vines 
and  their  failure  afterward  to  bear  fruit,  maybe  explained  in  several  ways  without  resort- 
ing to  the  theory  he  suggests.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Keise  may  have  taken  up  the  root  of 
other  vines  near  those  which  bore  the  fruit.  Usually  there  are  several  wild  vines  with 
tangled  branches  and  distant  roots  in  a  "  patch,"  and  I  have  often  found  it  impossible  at 
the  season  of  removal,  to  distinguish  the  vine  which  bore  the  fruit  I  wished  to  save,  or 
the  root  from  which  it  sprung.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  mark  with  a  string  or  tag 
the  branch  upon  which  the  fruit  was  found  at  the  time,  and  after  the  leaves  were  fallen,  to 
follow  it  to  the  root  I  wished  to  obtain. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  the  vines  he  speaks  of,  thus  removed,  were  females,  or  pistilates 
having  imperfect  stamens,  if  any,  and  therefore  failed  to  fruit  when  removed  from  the 
neighborhood  of  staminate  vines.  I  have  seen,  however,  but  few  pistilate  vines  which  I 
thought  incapable  of  self-fertilization,  and  have  doubts  if  there  are  any  such  among  our 
natives.  But  a  large  proportion  of  seedlings  from  native  grapes  will  be  infertile — having 
no  germ  or  pistilate  organs.  A  smaller  proportion  of  vines  will  be  thus  barren  among 
hybrids  with  the  foreign  vine ;  (as  I  have  recently  stated  in  an  article  in  the  Country  Oen- 
•leman),  and  I   have  never  yet    seen   a  seedling  from    the    foreign    grape — of  which 
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I  liave  raised  thousands — that  had  such  defective  or  infertile  flowers.  Every  vine  has  its 
sexuality  from  birth,  and  if  infertile,  an  inspection  of  the  flower  will  reveal  the  cause  at 
once — whether  it  be  constitutional,  or  arises  from  accidental  surroundings. 

Prince  describes  our  native  vines  as  belonging  to  several  species,  some  of  which  he 
states  aiediacions.  I  think  there  is  but  one  species  in  this  country;  though  perhaps  a  line 
can  be  drawn  that  will  divide  the  Fox  and  Pigeon  classes  into  tico  species.  I  can  find  in 
the  vines  of  this  section,  and  of  the  West  and  South,  no  one  characteristic  which  is  not 
found  in  some  varieties  of  all  the  so  called  species.  They  certainly  all  have  infertile  vines, 
varieties  with  only  staminate  organs,  and  other  vines  with  pistilate  organs  fully  developed 
and  staminate  im))erfectly  developed,  (and  perhaps  inoperative),  and  still  other  vines  in 
which  the  organs  of  both  sexes  are  fully  developed  in  the  same  flower.  And  vines  with 
these  peculiar  formations  will  be  found  among  the  seedlings  of  every  native  variety.  Mr. 
Stauffer,  as  a  botanist,  will  see  at  once  that  no  removal  of  a  vine — no  peculiar  manure  or 
treatment  can  change  their  natural  forms  of  vegetable  life. 


Trine-making  at  Point  De  Pean. 

In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Sterling,  of  Monroe,  he  says:  "We  are 
almost  through  with  our  wine-making,  for  the  season.  When  you  were  here,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  we  were  then  picking  the  Delawares.  On  the  8th  of  November,  we  finished 
picking  the  Catawbas.  We  had  a  light  frost  at  the  '  Point,'  on  the  1st  of  November,  but 
it  did  not  aflfect  the  grapes  in  any  perceptible  degree,  or  in  any  way  that  we  could  appre- 
ciate it  by  our  instruments. 

The  must  of  the  several  varieties  of  grapes  named  was  tested,  and  we  remarked  that  the 
sugar  increased  and  the  acid  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  season  advanced,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  exhibit  the  diflerence  between  tlie  first  pressing  and  the  last. 

The  sugar  increased  as  follows  : 

Delaware  must,  from 85  to  91 

Ives'  Seedling 79  to  83 

Norton's  Virginia 103 

Concord 82  to  85 

Catawba 82  to  86 

The  acidometer  marked  the  percentage  of  acid  in  the  must,  as  follows : 

Delaware 6}^  to  8 

Ives'  Seedling i}^  to  A}{ 

Norton's  Virginia 121^ 

Concord 5^  to  6}£ 

Catawba GJ^  to  8 

These  tables  show  that  the  last  pressing,  or  the  must  made  from  the  grapes  that  remained 
longest  on  the  vines,  was  in  the  most  perfect  condition  to  make  strong  wines  of  a  high 
quality,  and  which  would  bear  much  reduction  to  make  the  thin  wines  equivalent  to  the 
light  Rhenish  wines  of  Germany  and  France. 

The  must  was  made  from  grapes  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  thirteen  pounds  to  the 
gallon. 

The  whole  vintage  reached  G7,000  pounds  of  grapes,  and  from  this  we  made  about  5,000 
gallons  of  wine." — Michigan  Famur. 


Tbe  Vegetable  Garden—Seeds  and  Caltnre. 

By  W.  H.  W.  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 
Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gabdener:  —  Herein  lies  the  great  secret  of  having  jfood  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  herbs,  etc.,  frou-  which  to  cull  in  our  gardens.    If  we  are  careful  land  diligent 
in  propagation  and  cultivation  of  all  our  garden  plants,  we  shall  very  likely  succeed  in 
producing  good  crops  of  all  kinds ;   and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  study,  and  assist 
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nature ;  for  though  nature  is  generous  and  tractive,  she  needs  judicious  assistance  and 
guiding  in  order  to  yield  her  best  fruits  adapted  to  the  wants,  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of 
man.  He  who  merely  imperfectly  prepares  his  soil,  partially  cultivates  or  heedlessly 
propagates  his  plants,  and  trusts  to  nature  to  do  the  rest,  will  be  sure  to  fail  of  obtaining 
remarkably  good  crops ;  but  to  him  who  treats  his  soil  and  crops  generously,  using  every 
care  and  precaution  in  the  propagation  and  culture,  bountiful  rewards  are  most  certain. 
"  He  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand ;  but  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich,"  is  one  of  the  sayings  of  the  wise  man,  and  is  as  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  as  in  any  other  particular. 

We  all  understand  that  the  propagation  of  plants  is  the  starting  into  life  from  the  seed, 
or  increasing  and  multiplying  them  by  other  means,  such  as  by  layers,  cuttings,  suckers, 
offsets,  etc.  All  plants  may  be  propagated  from  the  seed,  and  some  of  them  in  no  other 
way  known  to  us ;  yet  there  are  many  that  may  be  rapidly  increased  iu  other  ways. 
With  regard  to  cultivation,  we  must  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  plant,  adapting  it  to 
the  various  differences  and  requirements  of  the  plants  cultivated  ;  but  there  are  some 
general  laws  governing  the  culture  of  all  plants,  and  these  must  not  be  overlooked ; 
neither  will  it  answer  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  one  essential  while  we  ignore 
another,  but  all  alike  must  be  complied  with.  While  we  thoroughly  prepare  the  soil,  we 
should  as  carefully  select  and  attend  to  the  seed  we  sow;  if  we  are  negligent  as  to  the  sort, 
genuineness  and  soundness  of  our  seed,  we  had  as  well  be  negligent  as  to  the  other  ;  for 
of  all  the  essentials  of  propagation  none  equal  that  of  good  seeds  ;  therefore  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  should  be  sure  here.  How  often  do  we  read  of,  experience,  or 
hear  of  the  loss  incurred  by  sowing  or  planting  poor  seed,  or  seed  not  true  to  name  or 
kind.  This  is  of  no  rare  occurrence  even  among  the  besta  nd  most  experienced  gardeners 
and  culturists,  especially  where  they  depend  upon  the  market  for  any  variety  ;  neither  can 
this  be  absolutely  guarded  against,  as  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  except  by  testing 
and  experiment.  For  instance,  we  want  a  particular  variety  of  early  cabbage,  we  go  to 
the  dealer — who  may  be  the  most  honorable  and  honest  in  the  world,  but  does  not  grow  and 
put  up  his  own  seed  personally,  and  call  for  the  particular  variety,  plant  it,  and  it  turns 
out  some  very  different  kind,  perhaps  an  inferior,  late  variety ;  here  is  vexation  added  to 
loss  of  money,  etc.,  in  the  result  of  the  crop  ;  so  of  cauliflower,  carrot,  and  many  other 
kinds,  the  varieties  of  which  are  not  distinguishable  to  the  eye,  in  the  seed.  The  only 
sure  remedy  for  this  is  to  groio,  save,  and  care  for  your  own  seed  personally.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  all  instances,  therefore  the  next  best  thing  is  to  purchase  of  the  most  careful 
growers.  Go  to  him  and  give  your  orders,  or  select  personally,  if  possible ;  otherwise 
give  very  particular,  full  and  clear  order,  and  order  from  a  seedsman  known  to  yourself, 
or  one  whose  reputation  is  of  the  best,  and  dearer  to  him  than  any  pecuniary  profits  of  his 
business.  Always  be  sure  to  give  j'our  order  early,  so  there  need  be  no  particular  excuse 
on  account  of  want  of  time  or  hurry  in  business. 

ASPARAei7S. 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  says : — "We  repeat  our  doubt  that  there  is  more  than  one 
kind  of  Asparagus.  The  more  we  hear  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mammoth — a  size  that 
we  do  not  covet — the  more  clear  does  it  appear  that  it  is  the  result  of  selecting  the  strong 
single  roots  for  planting  to  begin  with,  and  then  plant  them  in  trenches  six  to  eight  inches 
deep,  well  plied  with  manure  at  the  sides  of  the  row,  and  as  the  manured  spires  grow,  fill 
in  the  soil,  etc.  At  least,  this  is  one  way  of  getting  the  largest  we  ever  saw." 
The  Keutncky  Late  Strawberry. 

While  our  markets  have  been  well  supplied  with  Early  Strawberries,  we  have  not  given 
so  much  attention  to  the  large  late  varieties  as  their  importance  would  demand,  conse- 
quently good  strawberries  become  scarce  before  raspberries  make  their  appearance.  We 
were  shown  some  very  large,  fine  strawberries  on  the  19th  of  June,  by  Wm.  Parry,  N.  J. 
They  are  called  the  "  Kentucky,"  a  seedling  raised  by  J.  S.  Downing,  of  Kentuckj',  from 
Downer's  Prolific,  which  from  all  we  can  learn  will  prove  a  valuable  late  variety. — Oar- 
dener's  Monthly. 
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Kansas  State  Horttcnltnral  Soclety"Aiinnal  Meetins. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  at  Lawrence,  Dec.  19  and  20th.  The 
Society  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  President,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Howsley  in  the  Chair  Prayer  by  Rev.  Harvey  Jones,  of 
Grasshopper  Falls. 

The  welcoming  address  was  delivered  by  T.  D.  Thacher,  Esq.,  of  the  Bepuhlican  Jourwd. 
in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  he  bade  the  Society  welcome,  and  trusted  that  the 
meeting  would  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  Responded  to  by  the  President  for  the 
kind  and  generous  reception  in  which  the  Society  was  received  by  the  citizens  of 
Lawrence.  The  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address,  which  was  replete  with  val- 
uable information,  and  suggestions  which  we  hope  everj'  member  will  fully  digest.  Show- 
ing that  the  Horticultural  Society  was  doing  more  than  all  other  agencies  in  inducing 
immigration  to  the  State  by  developing  its  capabilities  and  resources. 

E.  Snyder  of  Highland,  o{  W\ti  ad-inUrim  Committee,  made  an  oral  report  of  the  condition 
of  fruit  trees  and  fruit.  He  stated  that  the  apples  with  all  other  fruits  ripened  this  season 
sooner  than  usual,  but  that  the  leaves  did  not  drop  although  the  wood  was  well  matured. 
This  appeared  to  be  general  over  the  whole  State,  but  no  danger  was  apprehended  there- 
from. 

Mr.  E.  Snyder  also  read  a  very  interesting  essay  on  meteorology,  showing  the  inflaence 
of  climate,  changes  of  temperature,  and  moisture  on  trees  and  plants.  We  cannot  give  too 
high  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  it.  For  health,  hardiness,  productiveness  and  quality, 
depends  upon  .soil,  situation,  temperature  and  humidity. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  invitation,  gave  us  a  few  remarks  on  what  he  thought 
of  Kansas,  he  being  sent  here  by  the  Missouri  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  said  he  had 
traveled  over  a  great  portion  of  the  Stale,  and  he  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  it  that 
he  did  not  know  but  that  he  might  become  a  citizen  himself  from  what  he  saw  of  its 
resources  in  grain  and  fruit.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  make  out  a  list  ol  six  of 
the  best  pears  for  general  cultivation,  Col.  Lines  being  Chairman.  He  reported  the  follow- 
ing :  Bartlett,  Howell,  Belle  Lucrative  Beurre  Easter,  White  Doyenne,  and  Vicar  of 
"Winkficld. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Howsley  delivered  an  address  on  fruit  growing  as  a  profitable  business  in 
Kansas.  He  said  our  geographical  position  was  the  most  favorable,  being  placed  between 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  most  favorable  slope  and 
elevation,  having  sufficient  rain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season  to  unfold  and  fully  develop  e 
our  fruit,  with  a  high  ti  mperature  and  dry  fall,  or  maturing  season,  giving  that  large  size, 
great  beauty  and  excellence  to  all  our  fruit.  Combined  with  this  we  have  a  virgin  soil, 
unsurpas.sed  in  all  the  essential  elements  required  for  fruit  growing.  That  we  have  so  far 
escaped  the  devastating  torrents  which  have  swept  over  other  States,  and  if  the  Almighty 
had  tried  his  hand  he  could  not  more  favored  us.  He  also  spoke  of  our  men,  their  thinking 
habits,  their  untiring  energy  and  determination.  With  such  men,  soil  and  climate,  they 
must  excel.  He  advised  close  planting  as  we  described  in  Pomologist — fifteen  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  cut  out  when  they  interlock  too  much.  He  said  horticulture  was  man's  first 
business  in  Eden,  and  now,  as  we  are  entering  upon  the  occupation  for  which  our  soil  and 
climate  are  so  remarkably  well  adapted,  we  are  only  returning  back  to  the  place  where 
God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  first  placed  man.  Dr.  Staynien,  Prof.  Kelsey,  Mr.  Murtfeldt 
and  others  participated  in  the  discussion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  sent  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  read  by  the  chairman.  Dr. 
Wm.  M.  Howsley.  It  was  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging  in  favor  of  Kansas  fruits.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  given  to  the  committee  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  our 
behalf 

Mr.  R.  S.  Elliott,  Industrial  Agent  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail  Road  read  a  valuable 
paper  upun  our  early  cold  weather,  showing  that  it  was  an  unusual  occurrence  in  Kansas. 
Never  before  have  we  any  record  of  such  a  cold  spell.  That  all  countries  were  liable  to 
the  same  extremes,  and  even  greater  than  what  Kansas  experienced  by  quoting  almost 
an  innumerable  number  of  facts.  This  we  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
wc  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing. 

Mr.  Welcome  Wells,  of  Manhattan,  of  the  ad-interim  committee,  gave  his  report  upon 
fruit  in  his  part  of  the  State.  He  said  they  had  but  a  partial  crop  on  account  ot 
late  spring  frosts.  The  Winesap  and  Cooper  Early  White  bore  well.  Peaches  on  low 
ground  were  an  entire  failure.  That  the  trees  had  made  a  good  growth,  and  the  wood  was 
■well  matured,  with  a  fine  prospect  of  a  crop  next  season. 
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The  diploma  neatly  framed,  received  from  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  and  Pomo- 
logical  Society  for  the  best  display  of  fruit  at  Richmond,  was  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Dr.  Howsley,  which  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  as  the  very  highest  compliment 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  our  Society  and  the  citizens  of  Kansas. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  S.  T.  Kelsey,  was  presented,  .showing  a  balance  of  $136  in 
the  treasury,  not  including  the  receipts  of  members  of  this  year.  An  essay  was  then  read 
by  Dr.  J.  "Stayman  on  the  grape.  The  Lawrence  Republican  says:  "The  essay  was 
replete  with  interest,  and  the  Doctor  is  evidently  at  home  on  the  grape  question."  The 
election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Howsley  of  Leavenworth,  President ;  Hon.  J.  C.  Vincent  of  Lecompton,  Vice 
President;  G.  (!.  Brackett  of  Lawrence,  Secretary,  and  S.  T.  Kelsey  of  Pomona,  Treasurer. 
Three  Trustees,  Wm.  Maxwell,  of  Edgerton ;  E.  Snyder  of  Highland,  and  Rev.  E.  Gale  of 
Manhattan,  were  also  elected. 

The  Society  passed  a  resolution  to  memoralize  the  Legislature  to  refund  the  money 
expended  by  our  committee  in  collecting  and  exhibiting  our  fruits  at  Richmond,  Va. — 
$430.  An  essay  was  then  read  by  G.  C.  Brackett  upon  insects,  beneficial  and  noxious, 
which  was  very  interesting  and  valuable.  The  discussion  on  the  same  was  very  extended 
and  of  general  interest  to  fruit  growers. 

REVISION   OF   THE   FRUIT   LISTS. 

In  tlie  revision  of  the  apple  list  it  was  voted  to  know  the  Red  Winter  Pearmain  by  the 
Red  Lady  Finger.  It  was  also  voted  to  know  the  Little  Romanite,  or  Carthouse  as  the 
Gilpin. 

The  list  as  here  presented  and  revised,  after  much  discussion,  is  to  be  taken  after  this 
manner :  One  *  denotes  that  an  apple  is  good,  and  **  denotes  it  to  be  excellent.  Some 
apples  may  be  good  for  market,  while  they  are  not  as  good  for  use.  The  two  columns  rep- 
resent these  two  qualities. 


Table  or  Family. •Market. 

Sweet  Jnne *' 

Red  Astrachan ** 

Maiden  Blush * 

Lowell *• 

Fameuse * 

Rome  Beauty * 

Bailey  Sweet 

Hays'  Wine ** 

Ortley  * 

McAfee's   Nonsuch ** 

Raule'e  Jannet ** 

Missouri  Pippin * 

Sweet  Romanite * 

White  Winter  Pearmain * 

White  Winesap ** 


Ben  Davis — 

Willow  Twig * 

Lady  Finger * 

Gilpin * 

Jonathan ** 

Kansas  Keeper * 

Roman  Stem 

Wagner ♦* 

Summer  Pearmain ** 

Smoke  House ** 

Yellow  Bellflower ** 

Scalloped  (or  Striped)  Gilliflower 

White  Pippin 

Swaar * 

Tolman  Sweet * 

Chenango   Strawberry ** 


Wine. — The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  several  samples  of  wine,  tried  to  determ- 
ine their  merits  in  the  "  usual  way."  On  a  scale  of  ten  points  they  would  mark  9  for  the 
Concord  and  8  for  the  Ives,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  Stayman,  also  9  for  Catawba  and  9  for 
White  Concord,  entered  by  Francis  Goddard,  and  7  for  the  Red  Concord  entered  by  the 
same. 

Apples  for  low  Grounds. — A  list  of  apples  suitable  for  low  grounds  was  then  made 
out,  which  was  as  follows :  Winesap,  Missouri  Pippin,  Ben.  Davis,  Gilpin,  Maiden  Blush, 
Willow  Twig,  Red  June. 

Pears— Ston(?ar(Z—Bartlett**,  Seckel*,  Sheldon — .Flemish  Beauty*,  White  Doyenne**, 
Howell**,  Belle  Lucrative*. 

Dwarfs.  —  Beurre  Easter*,  Howell**,  Louise  Bon  de  Jersey*,  Swan's  Orange*, 
Duchess**,  Lawrence*,  Beurre  de  Angou*  Easter  Beurre*. 

Blackberries.— Kittatinny  was  retained  on  the  list  with**;  the  Lawton  was  then 
added  to  the  list  with*.  The  raspberry  list  was  then  taken  up.  The  Doolittle  Black  Cap 
was  then  added  * ;  also  the  Miami  **.  The  Purple  Cane  and  Philadelphia  raspberry 
were  then  added  to  the  list. 

Strawberries.— Wilson  was  recommended  for  general  cultivation ;  Downer's  Prolific 
was  taken  on  trial. 

Grapes — After  much  discussion  the  Hartford  Prolific  was  stricken  from  the  list  of 
grapes  to  be  recommended  for  general  cultivation.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  Ives  Seed- 
ling was  retained  on  the  list,  while  the  Concord  was  recommend'ed  for  general  cultiva- 
tion. The  Catawba  was  then  added  with  the  Delaware  and  lona  retained  for  special 
cultivation.  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Topeka,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  December,  1872.— Associate  Editor. 
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Plowing   Vineyards  In  the  Fall. 

In  Coleman's  Rural  World,  Mr.  Ilussman  makes  the  following  remarks  to  what  we  said 
in  Oct.  No.  of  the  Pomolooist  and  Gakdener,  respecting  plowing  vineyards  in  the 
fall. 

"  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  our  learned  friend  Prof.  Stayraan. 
We  recommend  plowing  vineyards  in  the  fall  as  one  of  the  best  preventives  against 
•washing,  and  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Professor  has  ever  tried  it,  for  if  he  had,  he 
would  be  conviuced  of  its  utility.  His  assertion  reminds  us  of  the  old-time  jirejudice 
against  deep  plowing  because  it  would  wash,  while  everybody  who  has  tried  deep  plowing 
know  that  deeply  stirred  and  pulverized  soil  absorbs  the  rain  and  consequently  washes  but 
little,  while  soil  which  has  been  scraped  only  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  with  the 
hard  soil  underneath,  will  naturally  and  inevitably  wash  off." 

Mr.  Hussman  takes  considerable  pride  in  trying  to  make  us  believe  that  every  thing  he 
says  is  gospel,  but  what  others  say  is  simply  assertion.  That  they  have  not  "  tried  it"  are 
"prejudiced,"  "novices,"  "learned  Professors,"  irronically,  etc.  This  method  of  reasoning 
may  suit  a  dogmatical  age,  but  it  will  make  poor  headway  in  a  civilized  and  refiued  age. 
He  boasts  in  the  Orape  OuUurist  of  1869,  "an  experience  of  some  eighteen  years  of  prac- 
tical grape  culture,"  yet  in  1806,  which  would  give  him  fifteen  years'  experience,  he  pub- 
lished a  book  on  "The  cultivation  of  the  native  grape,"  without  giving  one  word  upon 
plowing  a  vineyard  in  the  fall.  The  first  we  find  of  this  great  discovery  is  in  1869,  in  the 
Orape  Culturist.  Now  if  it  required  Mr.  Hussman  eighteen  years  actual  experience  to  find 
out  the  utility  of  fall  plowing  a  vineyard,  we  should  very  much  doubt  its  propriety  unless 
he  was  very  stupid.  But  he  puts  much  stress  upon  d(«p  plowing,  but  says : —  "  Soil  which 
has  been  scraped  only  two  or  three  inches  with  the  hard  soil  underneath,  will  inevitably 
wash  off." 

Now,  if  he  turns  to  the  Grape  CuUurist,  page  338,  1870,  he  will  find  how  deep  he  rec- 
ommends to  plow.  He  says  :  "  Plowing  in  the  fall  is  very  desirable,  as  it  will  cover  up 
all  the  dead  leaves  and  rubbish  and  leave  the  ground  in  good  condition  for  spring.  Plow 
about  three  inches  deep,  throwing  the  ground  up  to  the  vines."  Now,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  it  will  "  inevitably  wash  off."  "Oh  consistency  thou  art  a  jewel."  As 
regards  deep  plowing  a  full  bearing  Concord  vineyard  we  think  Mr.  Hussman  will  try  it 
but  once,  and  if  he  did  he  says  the  "  soil  absorbs  the  rain."  Then  it  is  inexpedient,  as  our 
soil  already  contains  too  much  moisture  for  the  grape.  He  also  says  that  plowing  vine- 
yards in  the  fall  the  furrow  makes  a  drain.  Does  it  not  do  so  at  any  other  time  ?  "  Will 
notour  friend  try  it?"  Mr.  Godard,  who  has  had  at  least  forty  years  of  experience  in  this 
country  and  France,  who  is  not  onlj'  intelligent  and  observing,  but  has  one  of  the  best 
vineyards  here,  never  plows  his  vineyard  but  once,  and  that  generally  in  the  spring  or 
summer,  never  in  the  fall.  His  Catawbas  are  healthy  and  perfect,  while  they  are  a 
general  failure  in  other  vineyards.  We  will  attend  to  other  criticisms  of  Mr.  Hussman  in 
our  February  number. — Associate  Editor. 


NeTV  Fruits,  Grapes,  Pears,  See, 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  held  at  Jackson- 
ville, Mr.  D.  B.  Wier  read  a  valuable  paper  on  new  fruit.s,  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing abridgment : 

Orapes.  I  have  from  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Underhill,  of  Croton  Landing,  N.  Y.,  three  of  his 
hybrid  grapes,  named  Croton,  Senesqua,  and  Long  Bunched  White.  Thej'  were  planted 
in  our  loose  ctay  bluff  soil,  without  manure.  They  have  made  good  growth  and  proved 
perfectly  healthy,  and  the  Senesqua  and  Croton  have  this  last  season  produced  several 
bunches  each  of  very  fine  fruit,  and  thoroughly  ripened  up  their  wood. 

Senesqua.  This  is  a  black  berry  and  bunch  about  the  size  of  the  Concord,  ripening  a 
little  earlier.  It  would  be  called  by  most  every  one  an  excellent  grape  for  eating,  its  flesh 
is  of  the  same  consistency  throughout;  crisp,  sweet,  and  juicy  like  a  foreign  grape.  I 
thought  it  had  almost  the  exact  flavor  of  the  Black  Hamburg,  though  a  little  sweeter  and 
richer.  The  vine  seems  to  be  hardy,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  something  of  an 
acquisition  well  worthy  of  a  trial  at  least. 
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Oroton.  This  has  also  proven  healthy,  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive.  It  has  a  larger 
bunch  than  the  Senosqua,  berry  a  little  larger,  of  a  translucent  white,  or  amber  color, 
when  ripe.  In  flavor  I  hardly  think  it  equals  the  Senosqua,  but  may  be  called  very  good. 
It  has  |the  same  crispness  of  flesh,  and  both  are,  in  fact,  good  foreign  grapes  on  native 
ylnes.    Neither  have  any  foxiness  or  native  aroma  whatever. 

Lacon.  This,  originated  by  myself,  is  still  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  pure  native 
grapes  in  point  of  flavor,  by  nearly  all  who  have  tasted  it.  The  vine  is  slender  in  growth, 
though  healthy  and  hardy. 

Ives'  Seedling.  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  most  profitable  early  grape,  merely  on  account 
of  its  earliness.    In  quality  it  is  inferior. 

Pears. — Clapp's  Favorite.  If  there  is  a  pear  without  a  fault  on  my  grounds,  it  is  Clapp's 
Favorite.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  short  experience  of  three  years,  it  is  hardy,  heal- 
thy, foliage  good,  and  an  abundant  bearer  of  most  delicious,  large  sized,  handsome  fruit, 
I  think  it  will  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Northwest.  It  appears  to  equal  the  Flem- 
ish Beauty  in  hardiness. 

Doyenne  Bousack.  An  old  sort,  but  I  must  say  a  word  about  it.  Though  a  little  tardy 
in  bearing,  the  tree  is  so  perfect  in  health,  the  fruit  so  large,  good,  and  handsome,  that  it 
should  be  better  known  and  more  extensively  planted  than  it  is. 

Strawberries. — Charles  Downing  and  Kentucky.  The  first  named  has  immense  berries  of 
beautiful  color  and  extra  fine  flavor,  of  medium  season,  but  under  very  poor  culture  has 
not  proven  productive.  The  Kentuckj^,  with  me,  was  late,  of  fine  size  and  color,  and 
more  productive. 

Apples.  There  has  been  no  new  variety  of  apple  brought  to  my  notice,  worthy  of  men- 
tion, except  Stark  and  Banta's  Autumn.  The  Stark  was  fruited  widely  in  my  neighbor- 
hood the  past  season,  and  in  it,  I  think,  we  have  one  of  our  most  reliable  winter  apples, 
for  all  purposes,  especially  for  market.  Banta's  Autumn  received  from  Metamora,  Illi- 
nois, appears  to  be  a  most  excellent  fall  apple ;  the  tree  is  said  to  be  very  hardy  and  a 
great  bearer,  and  is  a  native  of  our  prairie  soil. 


One  Practical  aud  lutelligent  I/ady  Hortlcnltarlst. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Messcr  of  Groton,  N.  H.,  gives  to  the  Mirror  and  Farmer  some  of  her 
doings  the  past  year  in  the  garden  and  the  orchard.     She  says  : 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  boast  of  my  work,  but  merely  want  to  show  that  women  can  do 
something  to  benefit  the  public.  Perhaps  some  of  the  ladies  would  think  it  vulgar  and 
immodest  for  females  to  graft  trees,  but  I  think  it  is  good,  healthy  work,  and  a  woman  can 
graft  a  low  tree  just  as  easy  as  to  do  any  other  work.  In  April  and  May  last  I  set  very 
near  three  thousand  cions,  at  home  and  away  from  home.  Among  them  were  pears, 
apples,  grapes,  cherries,  plums  —  the  golden-drop  and  royal-purple.  I  set  the  Bartlett 
pear  into  the  sugar  plum  tree,  one  scion  in  a  branch  as  big  as  the  butt  of  a  whip,  and  seven 
in  one  clump;  rut  down  all  the  rest.  I  have  measured  two  scions — one  of  them  has  grown 
eleven  feet  four  inches,  the  other  eight  feet  eleven  inches.  All  the  scions  have  grown 
almost  as  much  as  these  two.  I  went  to  one  of  my  neighbors  last  spring,  did  some  graft- 
ing, and  had  one  scion  left.  I  found  a  little  tree  about  an  inch  through  at  the  butt ;  the 
top  looked  dead  and  it  was  all  covered  with  bark  lice  I  sawed  it  oflf  within  eight  inches  of 
the  ground,  and  scraped  the  old,  rough  bark  ofi"  and  set  in  my  last  Baldwin  cion ;  there 
were  five  buds  ;  they  have  all  grown  fifteen  feet  and  nine  inches." — She  also  says  she  raised 
thirty  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  prolific  potatoes  from  eight  eyes  of  a  tuber  that 
weighed  but  five  ounces,  and  she  "  didn't  half  try." 

QooA  say  we  for  Mrs.  B.  One  such  woman  is  worth  more  to  the  world  than  a  legion  of 
fashionable  idlers,  who  live  only  to  consume. 

Xlie  Pomegranate—Its  Fruit  and  Beanty. 

The  Pomegranate,  (Punica  granatum,)  this  plant  so  celebrated  in  ancient  and  scripture 
history,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Myrtaceaae,  and  to  the  class  and  order  Icosandria 
Monogynia  of  Linnaeus.    The  extreme  beauty  of  the  Pomegranate,  independent  of  its  rich 
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fruit,  has  caused  it  to  be  planted  for  ornamental  purposes  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
where  the  winter  is  too  severe,  conservatories  are  erected  purposely  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  ancient  fruit.  On  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  Moses  describes  it  as  "a  land  of 
Wheat  and  Barley,  and  Pig  Trees,  and  Pomegranates  ;  a  land  of  Oil-Olives  and  Honey." 
Solomon  also  speaks  of  "an  Orchard  of  Pomegranate,  with  pleasant  fruits."  Russell,  in 
his  account  of  Aleppo,  says  the  nightingale  sings  from  the  Pomegranate  groves  in  the 
day  time. 

A  tree,  therefore,  which  partakes  of  the  antiquity  of  the  vine,  the  flg  and  the  olive,  and 
which,  in  point  of  utility,  is  numbered  with  the  grain-growing  plants  and  with  honey,  all 
constituting  the  principal  food  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  in  their  early  stages  of  civil- 
ization, must  possess  a  considerable  historical  interest.  Its  extreme  nutritiousness  and 
rich  peculiar  flavor  made  it  a  favorite  fruit  with  the  ancients,  and  why  not  with  us  at  the 
present  time?  It  is  of  easy  culture,  requiring  little  more  attention  than  the  peach;  it 
may  be  grown  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  flower  garden,  or  as  a  specimen  plant  on  the 
lawn ;  thus  adding  beauty  to  productiveness.  The  tree  does  well  in  almost  every  soil 
and  in  this  climate  will  bear  freely  and  abundantlj'.  Dr.  Strenzel,  at  Martinez,  from  whom 
we  received  superb  fruit  the  past  week,  has  been  very  successful  with  the  Pomegranate 
and  has  a  large  plantation  of  this  fruit  in  bearing. — California  Farmer. 


Hoir  to  Send  Plants  by  Mall. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hearth  and  Home  gives  some  excellent  directions  for  sending 
plants  by  mail,  as  we  know  from  some  years'  experience.    The  plan  is  this : — 

Spread  a  thin  layer  of  dry  moss  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  aflcr  having  wa.shed  the  dirt 
from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  place  them  upon  it  in  layers,  putting  moss  between.  When 
you  have  put  in  place  all  the  plants  you  desire  to  send,  place  another  thin  layer  of  moss 
over  them,  and  commence  at  one  side  of  the  paper  and  roll  up  the  moss  and  plants 
very  tightly,  then  wrap  with  oiled  silk  or  oiled  paper  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  package, 
and  afterwards  cover  with  paper  upon  which  you  can  write  the  address.  The  firmer  the 
package  is  rolled,  if  with  sufficient  moss,  the  less  liable  the  plants  are  to  break  or  be 
injured  by  rough  handling.  It  is  better  to  use  dry  moss  and  dampen  the  roots  because 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  getting  them  too  (vet  and  causing  decomposition ;  besidef* 
the  dirt  has  to  be  removed  from  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  done  more  safely  with  the 
use  of  water.  By  the  use  of  dry  moss  and  damp  roots  the  moisture  is  just  where  it  ought 
to  be,  while  in  using  damp  moss  the  foliage  is  apt  to  be  kept  as  wet  as  the  roots,  and  decay 
is  very  apt  to  follow. 

The  postage  on  plants  is  two  cents  on  each  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  packages  not 
to  exceed  four  pounds  in  weight.  Tne  postofflce  law  requires  that  all  packages  coming 
under  this  rate  shall  have  the  nature  of  the  contents  distinctly  marked  on  the  outside. 

Plants  that  are  received  by  mail  should  be  shaded  for  a  day  or  two  after  being  set  out. 


Wier'a  Codling  Trap~Clotb  Bands. 

Ed.  p.  &  G :  —  Mr.  Wier's  comparison  to  prove  the  superiority  of  his  Shingle  Trap 
to  Cloth  Bands  are  by  'no  means  conclusive.  "'  Under  cloth  bauds  on  four  trees  no  worms 
were  found."  Now,  either  these  trees  had  no  worms  in  the  apples,  or  they  found  shelter 
elsewhere  on  the  trees  or  on  the  ground  ;  the  latter  Mr.  Weir  says  they  will  not  accept  if 
they  can  possibly  find  one  a  little  removed  from  it.  From  the  great  number  we  have  cap- 
tured under  these  bands — as  many  as  sixty  under  one  band.  We  believe  that  all  will  accept 
the  shelter  of  a  cloth  band  if  no  other  is  left  for  them  upon  the  tree. 

If  a  man  can  make  and  place  upon  the  trees  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  shingle  traps 
in  a  day,  I  am  sure  he  can  prepare  and  place  twice  as  many  cloth  or  paper  bands  in  the 
same  time  ;  and  as  to  four  times  the  labor  being  required  in  examining  and  destroying  the 
worms  under  cloth  bands  that  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  wooden  traps,  we  will  wager 
we  can  thoroughly  examine  and  replace  two  to  his  one.  We  can  also  beat  him  handsomely 
in  cost  of  material.    If  old  shingles  cost  nothing,  old  carpets,  old  oil  cloths  and  old  paper 
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flour  sacks  cost  as  little,  and  are  much  more  commonly  at  hand.  If  he  buys  new 
shingles  or  thin  boards  they  must  be  very  dry  or  they  will  warp,  aud  they  will  cost  more 
than  new  coarse  cloth  or  strong  manilla  paper  requisite  for  narrow  bands.  A  gross  of 
eight  ounce  tacks  costs  less  than  one  of  wood-screws,  and  will  injure  the  trees  less  in  their 
application. 

Mr.  Wier  says  he  has  been  in  large  orchards  thirty  years,  and  that  he  has  never  seen 
but  one  Codling  moth  except  those  he  has  bred  from  worms.  Will  he  please  inform  us 
how  he  knows  "  the  moths  of  this  first  brood  pair  at  once,  and  the  females  soon  com- 
mence to  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  apples  ?"  We  believe  the  natural  history  of  this  insect 
has  not  been  fully  and  truly  recorded  yet. — James  Weed,  Muscotiiu'.. 


About  tbose  Premium  Plums. 

Eds.  p.  &  G.: — With  all  respect  to  the  writer,  I  wish  to  criticise  Mr.  Redfleld's  article 
in  the  last  Pomolooist  about  the  plums  he  took  to  the  State  Fair  "for  a  name,"  since 
which  he  says  :  To  him  "  was  awarded  the  first  premium  for  the  best  show  of  plums. 
The  committee  must  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  did,  that  there  was  but  a 
faint  resemblance  between  the  Lombard  and  Smiths  Orleans.  I  very  much  doubt  if  there 
is  any  plum  equal  to  it  in  hardiness." 

About  the  "  plums,"  I  saw  them — four  or  five  specimens.  They  were  so  decayed  that 
it  would  have  been,  and  was  impossible  for  the  best  judges,  to  correctly  "name"  them, 
but  from  a  specimen  of  the  twig  (Mr.  Redfield  said,)  of  the  tree  that  bore  the  plums,  they 
were  called  Lombard,  which  the  twig  undoubtedly  was.  Now  which  is  he  calling  hardy, 
Smith's  Orleans,  a  decidedly  tender  tree  here  in  the  North,  or  the  Lombard,  that  has 
proved  as  hardy  as  the  other  is  tender  here  in  Northern  Iowa?  About  the  "  first  pre- 
mium," one  must  see  that  it  would  be  a  short-sighted  committee  that  could  award  a  "  first 
premium"  to  a  few  specimens  of  rotten  fruit,  were  there  no  others  on  exhibition.  I  saw 
two  collections  of  Miner  plums,  with  first  premium  cards  attached,  one  in  the  professional 
list,  and  one  in  the  amateur  list,  which  was  no  doubt  well  applied,  it  being  a  late  keeper, 
and  no  doubt  hardy.  If  as  he  says,  "  many  writers  from  Iowa  and  Minnesota  request  that 
we  have  fruits  that  are  adapted  to  our  cold  climate,"  I  answer  let  them  have  it,  and  correct 
information  too. — J.  T.  Mott,  PostviUe,  Iowa. 


Tbe  Chestnut—Nut  Bearing  Trees, 

Ed.  p.  &  G. — I  have  often  heard  it  stated  by  those,  and  deemed  good  authority,  that 
the  chestnut  could  be  grafted  into  the  oak  with  perfect  success;  but  after  a  full  and  free 
trial  on  different  varieties  of  the  oak,  aud  at  intervals,  early  to  late,  out  of  hundreds  I  only 
had  two  to  live  the  summer  through,  and  they  only  made  feeble  growth.  I  am  not 
inclined  to  advise  any  one  to  embark  in  that  operation  if  they  want  a  chestnut  grove. 
Grafting  on  the  chestnut  tree  might  do,  but  I  deem  the  oak  a  very  doubtful  stock. 

I  have  some  of  the  common  American  chestnut  growing,  and  they  bid  fair  to  succeed, 
but  they  have  not  fruited  yet.  I  am  growing  it  merely  for  the  fruit.  No  necessity  to  grow 
it  for  timber,  as  I  live  in  a  heavy  timbered  region.  I  am  also  growing  Black  Walnuts  and 
Butternuts  for  their  fruit.  Six  years  from  seed,  six  out  of  nine  Black  Walnut  trees  have 
borne  fruit  the  past  season.  And  were  I  on  the  prairie,  I  should  plant  groves  of  these  three 
varieties  of  timber.  It  would  be  a  rich  legacy  to  leave  to  posterity,  both  in  fruit  and  tim- 
ber ;  or,  if  young,  a  mine  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  the  planter.— Petek  M.  Gideon, — 
Mccelsior  Minnesota. 


Neir  Plan  to  Exterminate  Kabblts. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : — We  have  been  greatly  annoyed  with  the  rabbits. 
They  have  girdled  our  fruit  trees  and  eaten  off  scores  of  small  ones.  They  are]  an  unmit- 
tigated  nuisance.  We  have  tried  to  force  them  out  but  the  snow  fell  quite  deep,  there  is  a 
slight  crust  on  it  and  Mr.  Bunny  walks  over  our  fences  on  top  of  the  snow  where  it  lies 
high  around  the  feuce.     We  have  trapped  them  in  season  and   out  of  season.     Now  we 
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shall  poisen  them.  We  have  wrapped  some  of  our  trees  with  coarse  weeds  and  coarse 
paper.  That  is  effectual  but  we  cannot  do  it  to  all.  Once  we  greased  some  small  trees  to 
keep  the  rabbits  off.    It  did,  but  killed  most  of  the  trees.    That  was  years  ago. 

We  have  a  plan  for  wholesale  slaughter  of  them.  When  the  ground  is  frozen  solid,  at 
the  first  fall  of  snow  search  out  their  burroughs  by  following  up  their  tracks  to  them.  Go 
early  at  morning  when  they  are  all  at  home  and  fasten  them  in.  As  the  ground  is  frozen 
they  cannot  dig  out  and  there  you  have  them,  and  we  will  guarantee  they  will  trouble 
little  more,  but  will  have  ample  time  to  repent  of  their  misdeeds,  and  opportunity  to 
ruminate  on  the  uncertainty  of  life.  A.  L.  Hatch,  Ithaca,  Wis. 


VTestern  American  Pomological  Socletr- 

Eds.  p.  &  G..— I  fully  concur  with  the  idea  advanced  by  the  Corresponding  Editor,  ia 
relation  to  the  formation  of  a  "Western  American  Pomological  Society."  We  need  it. 
Not  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  American  Pomological  Society,  or  any  other,  but  for  the  ben- 
efit, particularly,  of  the  West.  We  all  know  there  are  peculiar  western  characteristics  of 
fruits,  soil  and  climate.  We  want  more  frequent  and  intimate  interchange  of  experi- 
mental results  of  those  who  labor  in  this  region.  Let  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  move  in  this  enterprise.  Some  one  must  start  the 
ball.  Let  the  "Western  Pomologist"  lead  off,  &x  a  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  a 
convention  to  organize,  and  let  the  good  work  begin. — R.  W.  Furnas,  Brownsville,  Neb. 

Remarks. — We  would  suggest  one  of  the  three  points — Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Kansas 
City,  or  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  a  meeting  of  organization.  At  which  point,  and  at  what  time 
shall  the  meeting  take  place? 


Girdled  Trees  and  A  Remedy* 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener. — I  have  a  remedy  for  saving  trees  that  have  been 
girdled  by  mice  or  rabbits.  I  have  tried  it  and  know  whereof  I  affirm.  I  made  a  compo- 
sition of  grafting  wax,  bees  wax,  rosin  and  tallow  in  equal  proportions,  then  procured  old 
cloth,  such  as  calico,  or  muslin,  and  made  it  into  strips  an  inch  wide,  wound  it  into  balls, 
just  as  nurserymen  do  for  grafting,  and  boiled  it  in  the  composition  until  well  saturated  ; 
I  then  wound  it  around  the  wounded  trees,  and  although  four  or  five  hundred  were  injured 
and  many  gnawed  all  around  and  quite  through  the  bark,  I  believe  only  one  was  lost.  All 
have  made  good  growths.  I  may  add,  that  having  used  all  the  wax  I  could  get,  I  used  the 
rosin  and  tallow  alone  for  some,  and  I  have  discovered  no  difference  except  in  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  latter.  In  doing  the  winding  the  hands  should  be  greased  to  prevent  sticking- 
— G.  W.  Chapman,   Williamsburg,  Kansas. 


Tbe  American  Entomologist. 

Eds  p.  &  G.: — I  regret  to  inform  you  that  contrary  to  announcement  a  year  ago,  this 
magazine  will  not  be  continued  during  the  coming  year.  The  cost  of  publishing  a  paper 
so  profusely  illustrated  with  original  figures  is  great,  and  the  publishers,  Messrs.  R.  P. 
Studley  &  Co.,  have  latelj''  concluded  to  discontinue  it,  as  they  have  not  met  with  suffl- 
cient  financial  encouragement.  I  have,  however,  since  they  so  decided,  purchased  from 
them  all  the  illustrations,  and  all  interest  iu  tlie  magazine,  and  hope  at  no  very  distant 
day  to  recommence  its  publication  myself  Meanwhile  I  take  this  means  of  thanking  the 
many  subscribers  who,  during  the  year,  have  sent  in  expressions  of  encouragement  and 
appreciation.  I  shall  ever  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  on  Entomological  subjects,  and  to 
render  them  what  little  service  lies  in  my  power.  By  making  this  announcement  through 
your  columns,  you  will  oblige — C.  V.  Riley,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Old  Apple  Trees. — The  New  England  Homestead  says  :  "An  old  apple  tree,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old  is  standing  on  the  farm  of  L.  A.  Lamson,  Southwick,  which 
produced  apples  for  more  than  seven  barrels  of  cider,  last  year.  This  tree  is  fifteen  feet 
and  two  inches  in  circumference  at  the  butt,  and  measures  around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
limbs  eleven  rods.    It  is  healthy,  and  in  appearance  is  good  for  many  years  to  come." 
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Ives'  Seedling  and  ITIartha. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  G.  "W.  Campbell  expressed 
the  belief  that  Martha  could  be  raised  wherever  the  Concord  would  succeed.  It  had  been 
pretty  widely  disseminated  and  proved  quite  popular.  He  had  been  informed  that  in  the 
Cincinnati  market  those  that  had  been  brought  there  in  good  condition,  sold  for  eighteen 
cents  per  pound.  It  po,ssessed  rather  more  of  the  foxy  flavor  than  he  liked,  but  if  left  on 
the  vine  until  it  attained  the  yellow  or  amber  color  it  gets  when  fully  ripe,  it  loses  most  of 
this  taste. 

Of  Ives'  seedling,  W.  E.  Mears  thought  a  great  difficulty  with  it  was  that  persons  were 
too  anxous  to  harvest  the  crop  as  soon  as  the  fruit  turned  black  and  before  fully  ripe.  Mr. 
L.  Flinck  said  the  musk  of  the  Ives  seedling  was  heavier  than  the  musk  of  the  Catawba- 
G.  Galloway  said  the  Ives  seedling  was  the  only  grape  he  had  found  that  he  could  depend 
upon  at  all.  He  had  never  been  an  advocate  for  it,  except  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was 
the  only  one  they  could  raise  to  advantage.  There  was  so  much  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  same  varieties  of  fruit  in  different  places,  that  he  was  led  to  believe  it  was  the  soil 
and  locality  that  made  the  grape  or  other  fruits. 


Experience  Tritli  Pasture  Pines. 

Some  thirty  years  since,  three  acres  of  pasture  land  adjoining  a  pasture  owned  by  us 
was  bought  by  an  old  negro  who  was  anxious  to  own  real  estate.  It  was  at  the  time 
worth  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  acre,  was  very  stony,  and  covered  with  pines.  He  at 
once  entered  his  new  possessions,  axe  in  hand,  trimming  up  each  tree  finely  and  kept 
them  trimmed  to  within  reach  of  his  axe. 

Soon  after  his  death  (some  fifteen  years  since)  we  purchased  the  three  acres  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  two  years  since  sold  it  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  a 
portion  of  our  own  pasture  adjoining,  having  started  a  young  growth  of  pines,  we  left  a 
portion  without  trimming  and  trimmed  the  others ;  those  trimmed  are  doing  far  better 
than  the  others,  and  we  intend  to  trim  them  all  this  winter  if  we  can  get  to  it.  I  should 
not  thin  them,  nature  will  do  that,  they  will  die  out  if  too  thick;  where  very  thick,  not 
much  trimming  is  wanted  as  the  trees  grow  more  upright  with  less  branches;  we  have 
usually  trimmed  close  as  possible  and  not  wound  the  body  of  the  tree.  We  think  grow- 
ing pines  more  profitable  than  mowing  brush,  the  white  pine  grows  so  rapidly  it  will 
soon  pay  for  the  land  on  which  it  stands. — Cor.  New  England  Homestead. 


Grapes  Spoiled  by   Pruning. 

The  Santa  Clara  (Cal.)  AgricvUurist  gives  the  following  good  advice  on  summer  pruning. 

If  your  fruit  is  "  too  much  shaded  "  by  the  leaves,  don't  be  alarmed.  It  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  sun  on  the  fruit,  but  on  the  leaves.,  that  gives  a  luscious  perfection  to  the  fruit.  This 
is  a  fact  worth  thinking  about.  We  have  seen  grapes  exposed  to  the  sun  by  cutting  away 
the  naturally  sheltering  leaves,  to  give  the  fruit  color  and  early  maturity.  The  effect  was 
just  the  opposite  intended.  As  the  largest  portion  of  the  substance  of  a  tree  or  vine  is 
extracted  from  the  air,  the  leaves  have  an  important  work  to  do  in  collecting  a  store  of 
food  for  the  forming  of  buds,  the  wood  growth,  and  the  enriching  of  the  sap  for  another 
season's  start. 

The  summer  pruning  of  grape  vines  we  totally  disapprove  of.  In  every  case  where  a 
fair  trial  has  been  given,  the  vines  not  summer  pruned  have  shown  the  best  results  in  fruit 
and  vigor  of  plant. 


American  Pomologlcal  Soclety->Its  Catalogue. 

The  Committee  on  revision  of  the  catalogue  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  have 
adopted  the  following  plan  : — To  enlarge  the  size  of  the  pages  from  6  and  9  inches,  to  8  and 
11  inches,  thus  giving  a  column  for  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  as  well  as 
for  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  To  group  the  states  according  to  their 
latitude,  instead  of  alphabetically.  To  have  a  special  mark  to  designate  such  new  vari- 
eties as  have  succeeded  well  for  five  years  in  any  section. 
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Arsenic  and  tbe  Wbite  of  Eggs  for  Rabbits. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  World  saves  his  trees  from  rabbits  by  the  use  of  arsenic 
mixed  with  the  -white  of  eggs.  He  takes  the  limbs  or  twigs  of  trees,  smears  them  with 
the  egg  and  arsenic  mixture,  and  lays  them  about  among  the  trees.  The  rabbits  prefer 
the  tender  bark  and  buds  to  the  harder  bark  on  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  one  meal 
suffices  for  all  time.  "  It  kills  them  sure."  No  doubt  this  plan  is  a  good  one,  for  we  know 
that  the  simple  distribution  upon  the  ground  of  tender  brushwood  about  the  orchard  or  nur- 
sery is  a  great  protection  to  the  standing  trees.  We  think  rabbits  prefer  the  bark  of 
the  apple  tree  to  that  of  any  othei.  A  little  of  this  kind  of  cheap  feed  may  be  spared 
from  the  tops  of  any  orchard  just  as  well  as  not,  and  may  save  many  dollars  worth  of  trees 


Wbat  are  Sbrubs  aud  tbeir  use? 

Shrubs  are  defined  as  plants  with  woody  stems,  perennial  in  their  nature,  and  which  do 
not  grow  to  any  great  height — ten  to  fifteen  feet  being  about  the  dividing  line  between 
what  may  properly  be  called  a  .shrub  and  a  tree.  No  garden  or  front  yard  is  nearer  com- 
pletion without  shrubberj',  than  is  the  dwelling  house  without  furniture.  Of  late  years 
ornamental  gardening  has  received  greatly  increased  attention;  and  equally  with  other 
branches  of  ornamental  gardening,  the  list  of  shrubs  is  largely  on  the  increase.  To  prop- 
erly arrange  shrubbery  so  as  to  present  the  most  pleasing  effect,  the  usual  hight  and  hab- 
its of  growth  of  the  shrubs  employed  must  be  carefully  studied. 

Fruit  and  Intemperance. — The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  says :  "  Perhaps  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  there  is  so  much  intemperance  in  this  country,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  good  fruit  at  a  reasonable  price.  How  small  a  percentage 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London  have  ever  tasted  a  peach,  for  instance  !  Grapes  are  a  lux- 
ury only  within  the  reach  of  the  wealthy,  and  except  sour  apples  and  oranges,  the  poorer 
classes  have  no  fruit  which  they  may  call  their  own.  For  some  reason  or  other,  fruit 
appears  to  become  more  scarce  each  year  in  this  country.  Nectarines  and  apricots,  once 
common,  are  now  rarely  seen,  and  in  a  few  years  will  probably  disappear  entirely." 

Pruning  the  Vine — Effects  on  the  Fruit. — A  correspondent  of  the  Florist  and 
Pomologist  says :  "  According  to  my  experience,  tested  over  and  over  again,  the  spur 
yields  a  larger  but  less  compact  bunch,  more  likely  to  shank  than  the  hard  produce  of  the 
wood  closer  home,  which  yields  a  more  compact,  neat  and  serviceable  bunch,  and  gener- 
ally with  larger  berries  and  stiffer  foot-stalks  than  the  larger  buds  further  up  the  shoot. 
I  hold  it  to  be  wrong  to  judge  of  the  produce  of  a  vine  by  the  size  of  the  bunch.  The 
aim  of  the  family  grape  grower  is  fine  berries,  and  compact  moderate  sized  bunches  in 
great  numbers.  Tested  by  family  usefulness,  and  commercially  by  the  demand  of  the  mar- 
ket, the  smaller  and  compact  bunch  takes  precedence  of  the  big  bunch.  If  serviceable 
bunches  are  wanted,  prune  back  to  one  bud ;  but  if  larger,  looser,  and  less  serviceable 
bunches,  then  cut  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  bud." 

A  Beautiful  Flower— The  Holt  Spirit.— The  Pacific  Rural  Press  says:  "That 
rare  flower,  Espirita  Santa  or  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  south-west  conservatory  at  Woodward's 
Gardens,  in  this  city,  is  now  in  bloom  for  the  second  time.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  only 
specimen  which  has  ever  flowered  in  this  city.  The  plant  grows  from  a  bulb  as  a  lily,  aud 
bears  a  round  white  flower  like  an  inverted  cujj ;  the  bottom  of  the  cuj)  is  like  the  head 
and  beak  of  a  dove,  with  the  wings  projected  in  front  of  the  body,  as  in  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  represented  in  churches. 

Peaches  for  the  Whole  Nation.— It  is  said  that  "  to  our  credit  the  United  States 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  produced 
peaches  in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow  them  to  become  a  common  marketable  commodity; 
so  cheap,  that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  may  regale  themselves  and  their  families  with 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  delicious  of  fruits  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  with  every 
prospect  that  they  will  be  still  more  abundant  and  cheap." 
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Raising  the  Red  Cedar  prom  Seed.— Mr.  Samuel  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  whose  fame 
as  an  evergreen  tree  grower  is  wide  spread,  gives  the  following  method  for  preparing  Red 
Cedar  seed  for  planting  and  its  after  treatment :  "  Bruise  the  berries  early  in  March,  and 
mix  with  an  equal  or  greater  bulk  of  wet  wood  ashes.  In  three  weeks  the  alkali  will 
have  cut  the  resinous  gum,  when  the  seeds  may  be  washed  clean  from  the  pulp.  Sow  in 
rows  a  foot  apart,  (to  admit  clean  cultivation),  in  a  rich  soil,  well  dressed  with  a  mixture 
of  leaf  mold  and  a  sharp  sand.  Shade  the  bed  during  summer,  and  cover  with  two  inches 
of  leaves  for  winter." 

Brooding  op  the  Curculio. — To  the  question  whether  the  Plum  Curculio  produces 
more  than  one  brood  yearly,  J.  T.  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile,  writes  to  the  Practical  Far- 
mer :  "The  insect  finds  the  young  and  tender  fruit  of  early  spring  the  most  prolific  nidus 
for  its  propagation,  but  our  investigation  proves,  beyond  mistake,  its  production  of  eggs 
in  late  summer  that  are  capable  of  developing  its  kind,  providing  a  suitable  nidus  ia 
obtained.  And  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  young  and  tender  fruit  of  spring  furnishes 
the  most  fertile  source  for  its  propagation,  explains  why  we  are  more  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence early  in  the  season." 

The  Larch  for  Wine  Casks. — The  Scientific  Press  in  speaking  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  Larch  for  lumber,  among  other  good  qualities,  says.  "It  is  but  little  inclined  to  shrink, 
and  is  odorless,  which  latter  quality  especially  renders  it  extremely  valuable  as  a  timber 
for  wine  and  other  casks,  and  for  which  the  demand  must  constantly  increase.  For  grape- 
vine and  other  stakes,  it  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  do  duty  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many for  two  full  generations." 

Cork  Tree  Growing  in  the  SonTn.— The  Greensboro'  (S.  C.)  Patriot  says:  "Mr. 
A.  Reid,  residing  near  Hillsdale,  in  this  county,  has  on  his  plantation  several  Velvet  Cork 
trees  which  are  in  a  thrifty  condition  and  growing  rapidly.  The  specimens  of  the  cork 
before  us,  handed  in  by  one  of  our  leading  druggists,  are  very  fine.  It  is  suggested  by 
him  that  some  of  our  enterprising  citizens  turn  their  attention  to  this  new  product  of 
Guilford,  as  it  is  a  very  valuable  article,  and  alwaj's  finds  a  ready  sale." 

Peach  Orchards  in  Clover. — Mr.  W.  E.  Mears  of  Milford,  Ohio,  speaks  of  a  peach 
orchard  of  five  hundred  trees  in  bearing  five  years,  that  produced  last  year  1000  bushels  ; 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  them  good,  marketable  peaches.  The  ground  in  this 
orchard  had  remained  in  clover  without  any  plowing,  hoeing  or  hogging.  The  soil, 
though  worn  down,  was  a  good  natural  soil  on  the  second  range  of  hills  in  that  county. 
Another  orchard  in  the  same  neighborhood  which  had  been  in  clover  three  years,  pro- 
duced Crawford's  Early  that  brought  from  $3  to  $3.25  per  bushel,  when  they  could  be 
bought  from  $1  to  1.25  per  bushel  from  other  orchaids. 

Active  Principles  of  Plants. — It  is  asserted  by  scientific  bottanists  that  the  active 
principles  of  plants,  according  to  recent  investigations,  are  more  concentrated  in  the  leaves 
of  plants  grown  in  cold  climates,  where  the  vegetation  is  less  vigorous  than  in  warm 
climates.  In  illustration  the  well-kncwn  facts  are  cited  that  tobacco  grown  in  northern 
regions  is  stronger  than  the  same  plant  raised  in  mild  or  tropical  regions,  and  celery,  it  is 
stated,  is  atfected  in  the  same  way  by  the  influences  of  temperature  and  moisture." 

Mammoth  Grapes. — The  Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  bunch 
grapes  upon  which  it  says  "  is  one  grape  that  measures  four  and  a  half  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  has  precisely  the  shape  of  a  tomato,  and  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  number 
of  grapes  growing  together,  although  the  outward  contour  is  uniform. 

The  Bellplower  in  California. — The  California  Ebrtieuliurist,  says  "  that  fine,  rich 
and  tender  apple,  the  Bellflower  is  running  a  good  race  with  the  renowned  Newtown 
Pippin,  and  the  choice,  fine,  rich,  and  delicious  flavored  ^sopus  Spitzenburgh. 

H^The  wine  product  of  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  county  alone  for  1871  is  estimated  at  one 
million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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Amount  of  Kainfall. — Prof.  Henry  says  that  the  observations  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  have  as  yet  failed  to  confirm 
the  popular  belief  that  the  removal  of  the  forests  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  tend  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

Pkar  Trees  in  Grass.— A  Maryland  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  MontUy  writes  :— 
"  When  is  the  question  of  grass  or  no  grass  for  fruit  trees  to  be  settled  ?  The  finest  and 
most  prolific  of  my  pear  trees  are  in  heavy  grass  sod.  They  get,  every  winter,  a  top  dress- 
ing of  coal  ashes,  on  which  kitchen  and  chamber  refuse  is  thrown." 

St.  Crispin  Pear.— This  is  a  variety  of  pear  recently  introduced,  of  size  like  unto  the 
Bartlett,  of  better  quality  and  ripening  just  after  Bartlett  and  continuing  a  month  or  more, 
thus  filling  the  want  of  the  people  for  continuance  of  Bartlett.  He  who  plants  of  it  will 
win  pecuniarily. — Elliott. 

^"The  great  causes  of  failure  with  window  plants  are — room  too  warm,  pots  too  large 
and  overflowing. 

Books  and  Periodicals. 

Dreer's  Garden  Seeds. — Dreer's  catalogue  of  field  and  garden  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs,  should  be  consulted  by  every  farmer  and  horticulturist,  coming  as  it  does  from  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  A  three  cent 
stamp  addressed  to  Henry  Dreer,  will  get  a  copy. 

Gregory's  Catalogue. — To  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  is  the 
public  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  gar- 
den.   Mr.  Gregory  has  won  a  most  enviable  reputation  for  correctness  and  fair  dealing. 

Vice's  Catalogue. — A  better  thing  in  the  line  of  catalogues  is  not  to  be  found  than 
Vick's  Illustrated  C  atalogue  and  Floral  Guide,  just  out  for  1873.  Its  illustrations  and 
typography  can't  be  beat,  whilst  it  pages  overflow  with  rare  instruction. 

The  Pioneer  Farmer. — This  is  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  monthly  of  33  quarto 
three  column  pages,  by  B.  L.  Northrop,  Council  Blutfs.  The  Farmer  has  a  host  of  able 
correspondents  and  as  a  matter  of  course  its  pages  are  full  of  life  and  instruction.  It  is 
every  way  worthj'  the  patronage  of  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Iowa. 

Protection. — Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott  used  to  say  in  his  talk  about  protecting  orchards 
"  Talk  of  orchard  protection — why,  the  best  I  know  of  is,  get  low  stocky  trees,  and  make 
the  limbs  and  spread  out  low." 

A  New  Western  Enterprise. — A  new  weekly,  of  choice  reading  for  the  family  cir- 
cle, reaches  us  from  Chicago.  It  is  an  original  Family  and  Story  Weekly,  with  stories  and 
poems  illustrated  ;  large  size,  eight  pages,  well  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  bears  the  neat 
and  suggestive  title  of  "Oun  Fireside  Friend."  It  is  published  by  Waters,  Everts  & 
Co.,  of  that  city.  The  contents  are  fresh,  varied,  interesting,  and  of  high  tone,  and  the 
illustrations  are  excellent.  The  continued  stories  are  by  able  writers,  and  give  promise  to 
be  of  great  interest.  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetry,  News,  Science,  Arts,  Answers  to 
Correspondents,  Items  for  the  Ladies,  etc.,  with  special  departments  for  the  Farmer,  the 
Housewife  and  the  Children,  make  up  eight  pages  of  instructive  and  entertaining  reading 
for  old  and  young. 

The  Little  Corporal  for  January  makes  his  salute  in  a  handsome  new  uniform,  hav- 
ing laid  aside  his  military  dress  and  donned  the  garb  of  peace.  We  are  pleased  to  note 
this  new  departure,  and  deem  it  timely  and  proper.  This  number  contains  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Prize  Stort,  which  opens  out  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  illustrations 
arc  fine,  and  not  excelled  by  any  other  similar  periodical  in  the  land.  While  parents  and 
children  are  looking  for  something  nice  for  the  New  Year,  let  us  suggest  a  trial  of  the 
Little  Corporal.    Terms  |1.50  a  year.    John  E.  Miller,  Publisher,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  prominent  feature  of  this  number  is  Will.  M.  Carleton's  great  poem,  "The  Burning  of 
Chicago,"  his  best  production,  which  the  publishers  have  beautifully  illustrated.  This 
publication  is  a  new  enterprise  in  the  West.  An  original  and  illustrated  Story  and  Family 
weekly  has  never  been  established  west  of  New  York,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
not  be  sustained,  and  "Our  Fireside  Friend"  certainly  is  meritorious  in  its  contents  and 
general  appearance,  and  it  starts  under  such  circumstances  of  financial  and  business  ability 
as  to  guarantee  its  permanency.  The  Publishers  will  send  a  specimen  copy  free,  to  any 
address.  We  suggest  to  our  readers  the  propriety  ot  securing  Will  M.  Carleton's  Poem, 
"The  Burning  of  Chicago,"  illustrated,  which  the  Publishers  will  send  free  to  all  who 
send  their  address. 

School-day  Visitok — Sweet  Sixteen. — Tlie  School-day  Visiicn-  Magazine  for  January 
comes  in  the  full  flush  and  bounding  health  of  "Sweet  Sixteen,"  and  right  heartily  do  we 
welcome  it  and  give  it  our  New  Year's  greeting.  We  wish  all  our  boys  and  girls  could 
become  acquainted  with  this  charming  Young  Folks'  Magazine,  for  we  know  they  could 
not  help  liking  it  and  wanting  it,  for  it  is  only  one  dollar  a  year.  The  Visitor  is  firmly 
established,  being  now  in  its  sixteenth  year,  and  is  in  every  line,  true  and  pure  and  good. 
A  story  from  Harry  Castlemon,  the  great  story  writer  for  boys  and  girls,  commences  in 
the  January  number,  entitled  "Our  Fellows,"  which  will  delight  everybody,  we  are  sure, 
who  reads  it.  Send  a  green  stamp  to  J.  W.  Daughaday  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia, 
and  get  a  specimen  number  of  the   Visitor. 

The  School  Festival. — This  beautiful  little  quarterly  magazine  devoted  to  new  and 
sparkling  matter  for  School  Exhibitions  and  public  days,  is  received  for  January.  No 
teacher  or  pupil  should  be  without  it.  It  costs  only  fifty  cents  a  year ;  single  copy,  fifteen 
cents.  Write  for  it  to  Alfred  L.  Sewell,  Publisher,  Chicago,  111.  Send  your  subscription 
now  and  you  will  not  regret  it. 
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Reply  to  Hussman's  Criticisms. 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 

It  appears  almo.st  superfluous  in  us  to  reply  to  such  criticisms  as  Mr.  Hussman  has  made 
in  C'olman's  Rural  World  of  December  ninth,  upon  what  we  said  in  the  Pomologist  aud 
G-tRDENER,  under  the  Vinej'ard  head  for  November.  Editorial  courtes}',  we  should  think, 
ought  to  have  induced  him  to  give  credit  to  the  Pomologist  and  Gardener  for  the 
article  copied  and  then  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  criticisms  upon  the  same.  Friend  Hussman 
reminds  us  of  a  sore  headed,  disappointed  politician,  who  has  become  disgusted  with  every- 
thing earthly,  except  his  own  opinions.  He  believes  every  person  who  does  not  agree 
with  him,  a  "novice"  possessing  nothing  but  "chaff"  or  gas."  He  appears  much  moved  about 
his  sense  of  duty  toward  his  fellow  men,  compelling  him  to  point  out  our  errors.  Hear 
him  : 

"  We  regret  that  a  sense  of  duty  towards  our  readers  compels  us  so  often  to  tread  upon 
the  toes  of  Dr.  Stayman.  Were  the  above  spoken  in  one  of  our  horticultural  meetings  by 
one  of  the  novices  in  the  business,  we  might  let  it  pass  as  belonging  to  the  inevitable 
amount  of  "  cbatf,"  or  "gas,"  of  which  some  men  relieve  themselves,  and  to  which  their 
unfortunate  fellow-citizens  must  patienth'  submit,  as  among  the  inevitable  accessories  to 
such  an  occasion  ;  but,  when  a  man  assumes  the  province  of  a  teacher  and  gives  monthly 
advice  to  his  readers  about  the  management  of  their  vineyards  and  wine,  he  must  expect 
to  be  held  to  account,  and  if  he  commits  errors  or  gives  bad  advice,  we  consider  it  our 
dut)-  to  point  out  his  mistakes  and  censure  them  when  they  deserve  it." 

We  would  have  supposed  that  after  such  labored  attempt  to  work  up  the  imagination  of 
his  readers  to  .something  awful  we  had  done,  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  point  out 
some  of  those  "  errors,"  "  mistakes,"  or  "  bad  advice ;"  but  this  is  not  the  case,  neither 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  his  design,  from  his  misrepresentation  and  quibble  about  the 
proper  use  and  meaning  of  words  and  phrases.  We  fear  it  is  not  the  "  errors  "  we  have 
committed  which  has  called  forth  his  tirade  upon  us;  but  rather  our  disapprobation  to  the 
use  of  sugar  and  water  in  making  wine,  which  we  think  the  sequel  will  prove.. 

He  says  :  "  The  Doctor  heads  his  remarks,  '  e.'^sential  qualities  of  a  wine  grape,'  and 
from  this  heading  the  reader  would  naturally  expect  that  he  would  be  told  something 
about  them,  or  that  any  of  the  varieties  named  would  be  discussed.  We  do  not  hear  a 
word  of  this,  however.  We  are  only  told  that  the  Concord  will  not  be  popular  as  a  wine 
grape,  and  that  the  Doctor  does  not  believe  in  adding  sugar  and  water.  He  asserts  that 
by  reducing  the  acid  by  the  addition  of  water  the  result  is  a  flery  wine,  without  boquet  or 
aroma.  We  rather  think  it  would  become  flat  and  watery  unless  sugar,  also,  was  added. 
But  no  doubt  he  meant  this,  although  it  is  not  mentioned." 

Is  it  possible  that  "  sugar  is  not  mentioned !  !  "  Where  is  that  sense  of  duty  now,  which 
compels  him  to  correct  our  frro?'s,  but  not  his  own  mis-statements  ?  For  we  said,  "Wine 
made  from  the  Concord,  when  it  marked  on  the  must  scale  seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees 
makes  too  harsh  and  unpalatable  wine  to  ever  become  popular,  although  some  contend  it 
can  be  made  so  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  water."    "If  wine  were  made  up  simply  of 
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BUgar  and  water  that  method  might  be  correct ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  when  you 
reduce  the  acid  by  water  you  reduce  every  essential  principle  of  the  grape,  and  the  result 
is,  you  have  a  fiery  wine  without  aroma  and  boquet."  Here  we  have  given  two  sentences, 
in  both  of  which  we  have  mentioned  sugar.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  sentence  he  has 
made  an  imperfect  quotation  from  it  to  suit  his  purpose.  "We  said  in  our  article,  "  By 
obtaining  must  of  a  high,  saccharine  quality,  we  reduce  the  acid  and  increase  every  essen- 
tial principle  in  like  proportion  and  give  age,  smoothness,  aroma,  and  high  boguet  to  our 
wines."    To  which  he  remarks  : 

"  Truly  a  marvelous  assertion  !  How  ripeness  of  the  grape,  or  the  amount  of  sugar  the 
must  contains,  can  give  age  to  the  wine,  is  a  problem  we  would  like  to  hear  solved  by  the 
Doctor.  We  rather  suppose,  in  all  simplicity,  that  as  the  grapes  must  hang  so  much  longer 
to  become  thoroughly  ripe,  the  wine  would  be  younger  instead  of  older." 

How  remarkably  annoyed  Mr.  Hussman  must  have  instantly  become  at  seeing  the  word 
age,  to  exclaim :  "  Truly  a  marvelous  assertion !"  as  if  age  only  meant  length  of  time.  It 
is  a  great  pity  such  intelligence  should  be  wasted  in  "  Gallizing"  wine.  Why  not  make  a 
grape  and  wine  vocabulary  to  enlighten  this  age  ? 

If  he  consults  an  English  vocabulary  he  will  find  that  age  is  as  much  a  condition  as 
length  of  time,  as  "  Any  period  of  time ;  time  of  life  ;  a  hundred  years ;  maturity  ;  decline 
of  life."  Now,  if  he  cannot  understand  age,  substitute  the  word  maturity,  which  will  read 
thus :  "  It  will  give  maturity,  smoothness,  aroma,  and  high  bouquet  to  our  wines."  The  con- 
sultation of  a  vocabulary  might  have  saved  him  the  ridiculous  position  he  is  placed  in 
before  the  public  in  his  criticisms  upon  the  word  age.  And  to  further  show  that  it  does 
not  always  require  length  of  time  to  mature  wine,  we  will  prove  it  by  Mr.  Hussman's  own 
words :  "  Delaware,  made  this  season,  from  half  ripe  grapes,  was"valued  at  $6.00  per  gallon 
within  six  weeks  from  the  time  it  was  made.  It  was  a  perfect  wine  then,  clear  and  fine, 
and  with  an  exquisite  boquet." — Oraj^e  Culturist,  August,  1870. 

He  next  says:  "Again,  the  terms  aroma  and  boquet  are  generally  supposed  by  him  to 
go  together,  while  they  so  essentially  differ  that  they  are  rarely  found  together  in  the  same 
wine.  Aroma  we  call  the  special  flavor  and  scent  of  the  grape,  which  is  developed  strong- 
est in  perfectly  ripe  fruit ;  while  boquet  is  developed  during  fermentation,  by  the  action 
of  the  alcohol  upon  the  acid.  Thus  a  wine  has  generally  but  little  boquet  in  it,  it  is  very 
aromatic,  because  the  grape  in  its  greatest  state  of  ripeness  contains  but  little  acid." 

It  is  very  evident  from  this  last  sentence  that  he  has  become  considerably  mixed  up,  and 
has  failed  to  make  himself  intelligible.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  this  back-handed 
German  manner  of  expression  that  perhaps  we  can  tran.spose  it  and  help  him  out  of  his 
dilemma.  When  transposed,  it  will  read,  "Thus  a  wine  that  is  verj^  aromatic  has  generally 
but  little  boquet,  because  the  grape  in  its  greatest  state  of  ripeness  contains  but  very  little 
acid. 

Now,  if  this  were  true,  then  a  wine  that  contained  much  acid  would  have  a  very  high 
boquet  and  little  aroma  ;  therefore,  green  grapes  are  the  best  for  wine.  How  he  discovered 
that  "  the  terms  aroma  and  boquet  are  generally  supposed  by  us  to  go  together,"  is  another 
of  his  mysteries  which  he  will  have  hard  work  to  prove,  from  anything  we  have  said, 
unless  it  is  by  having  the  terms  conjoined  by  and..  If  so,  then  the  expression,  a  vigorous 
and  productive  vine,  proves  that  they  generally  go  together. 

But  when  Mr.  Hussman  begins  to  tell  us  what  he  knows  about  aroma  and  boquet,  we 
must  confess  that  we  lose  entire  faith  in  his  ability,  when  our  best  chemists  and  authors 
tell  us:  "  Neither  the  general  flavor  of  the  wine  nor  the  boquet  is  present  in  the  must ; 
but  the  matter  or  substance  exists  there  from  which  these  are  developed  during  fermenta- 
tion and  in  the  cask." — OaU. 

"  Dr.  Winkler  (a  chemist  distinguished  for  his  explanation  of  the  process  of  vegetation) 
has  succeeded  in  throwing  new  light  on  the  origin  of  the  boquet.  He  obtained  from  a 
wine  of  rich  boquet  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  compound,  in  the  shape  of  a  neutral  salt,  which 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  flavor  of  the  boquet  of  the  wine.  He  therefore  draws 
the  conclusion  that  ripe  grapes  furnish  a  delicious  boquet,  while  unripe  grapes  produce  a 
repugnant  one."    (Hussman  thinks  "  half  ripe  "  grapes  produce  "  an  exquisite  boquet.") 

But  Tlie  Wine  and  Fruit  Reporter,  in  a  translation  from  Prof.  Neubauer,  sets  this  matter 
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in  its  true  light.  He  says  :  "  A  part  of  the  odorous  substance  of  ready  wine  is  already  con- 
tained in  the  grape.  But  the  principal  aromas,  and  just  those  which  more  than  all  the 
rest  form  the  pleasant  boquet  of  the  wines  in  the  northern  wine  districts,  are  certainly  the 
product  of  fermentation,  through  which  their  formation  is  effected,  from  certain  substances 
of  the  grape.  Those  substances,  however,  are  as  yet  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  chemistry 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  analyzing  them."  (Hussman  .saj-s  it  is  "  alcohol  upon  the  acids.") 
We  think  this  settles  the  question  for  the  present,  Hus.sman  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing. 

He  says  again:  "But  all  at  once  the  Doctor  discovers  that  the  art  of  wine-making  consists, 
not  in  finding  a  grape  possessing  all  the  essential  qualities,  but  in  mixing  and  blending 
the  good  qualities  of  ditlerent  varieties.  We  admit  tliat  advantages  may  be  gained  some- 
times by  mixing  the  must  of  several  grapes,  (We  are  then  once  correct.— Ed.)  but  we  would 
rather  have  a  perfect  grape,  if  it  can  be  had;  and  as  the  Doctor  does  not  mention  the 
essential  qualities  ot  a  wine  grape,  we  will  try  and  do  so  for  him.  (And  a  nice  fist  you 
have  made  of  it. — Ed.)  They  sliould  be  :  1.  Freedom  from  disease  in  properly  located 
situations.  3.  Sufficient  fertilitj'  to  make  it  a  paying  crop.  3.  Its  must  should  contain 
sugar,  acid,  tanr.in,  water — in  short,  all  tlie  ingredients  necessary  to  make  a  good  wine  in 
just  the  necessary  proportions.  4.  It  should  have  a  delicate  and  pleasing  flavor,  instead  of 
the  otiensive  foxmess  of  so  many  of  our  native  grapes." 

This  last  effort  of  Mr.  Hussman  certainly  caps  the  climax.]  |He  has  gone  arouud  "  Robin 
Hood's  barn"  to  give  us  the  essential  qualities  of  a  wine  grape,  and  has  landed  just  where 
he  commenced,  without  giving  us  anything  more  definite  than  the  following  :  "  Its  must 
should  contain — in  short  all  the  ingredients  to  make  a  good  wine,  in  just  the  necessary 
proportions."  What  a  discovery  this  is !  Your  "  novice  "  might  have  told  even  as  much. 
Have  not  all  grapes  got  sugar,  acid,  tannin,  and  water  1  Then,  as  far  as  these  ingredients 
are  concerned,  every  grape  possesses  the  essential  principles  of  a  wine  grape  ;  but  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  right  proportion.  But  as  you  have  not  given  that,  you  have  defined  noth- 
ing, so  far  as  your  third  proposition  is  concerned. 

As  regards  his  first  proposition :  What  has  disease  to  do  with  the  essential  qualities  of 
a  wine  grape?  Is  not  the  Catawba  a  wine  grape,  in  spite  of  its  disease?  It  might  have 
something  to  do  with  profit,  but  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  perfect  grape  itself. 
Likewise  with  his  second  proposition  ;  Is  not  the  Taylor  a  wine  grape,  regardless  of  its 
fertility?  Does  it  not  make  a  good  wine?  Finally,  his  fourth  and  last  proposition  is 
embraced  in  his  third,  for  if  a  grape  possesses  all  the  ess'-^ntial  ingredients  to  make  a  good 
wine,  it  must  have  a  "  delicate  and  pleasing  flavor."  So,  after  all  his  eftort  to  give  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  wine  grape,  it  has  dwindled  down  to  the  latter  clause  of  his  third 
proposition,  which  leaves  us  in  the  position  of  the  child  who  said,  "  the  grape  made  a 
good  wine,  because  it  is  a  way  it  liad."  Now  what  docs  all  such  teaching  amount  to,  and 
wherein  has  he  pointed  our  "  errors,"  or  "  had  advice  f" 


Grafting  tbe  Grape.  —  Vineyard  Work  lor  February. 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 
S  This  month  like  January,  there  cannot  be  much  work  done  in  the  vineyard,  except  to 
prepare  posts  and  stakes  for  trellis,  etc.  Everything  should  be  on  the  ground  ready  to 
put  up  as  soon  as  the  weather  and  ground  will  permit.  You  should  not  work  in  the  vine- 
yard when  the  ground  is  too  wet,  as  it  will  pack  and  bake  the  earth  and  make  it  hard  and 
clody.  In  mild  weather  you  may  prune  vines  if  not  already  done,  but  not  when  they  are 
frozen.  You  should  not  delay  pruning  longer  than  in  March.  Have  it  all  done  before  the 
vines  commence  to  bleed  which  is  the  best  rule  that  we  can  give,  which  is  adapted  to  anv 
latitude  or  location.  As  there  cannot  be  any  definite  rule  given  how  long  vines  should  be 
pruned,  we  will  simply  state  that  a  strong  three  years  old  vine  of  such  varieties  as  Con- 
cord, Ives,  Norton,  you  may  leave  on  two  canes  three  feet  long  each,  and  a  four  or  five 
years  old  vine  about  four  canes  four  feet  long  each.  Such  vines  as  Delaware,  Catawba 
and  Alvey,  about  half  as  much  wood.  And  such  varieties  as  Clinton  and  Taylor,  even 
longer  than  Concord,  and  on  lateral  canes  which  will  be  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  cultivation  and  training  of  the  vines. 
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Grafting  the  vine  may  also  be  sometimes  done  in  this  month  in  this  latitude.  We  here 
re-produce  our  article  upon  grafting  the  grape — published  in  a  previous  volume,  and 
■which  is  the  most  successful  method  that  has  ever  been  tried.  If  done  as  described  it  will 
be  almost  as  certain  as  any  method  of  grafting.  March  is  generally  the  best  time  to  do 
the  work,  but  it  is  best  to  know  in  time  how  to  do  it,  so  you  can  be  prepared  and  get  your 
cions,  etc. 

Grafting  must  be  attended  to  as  early  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground.  You  should  cleft 
graft  below  the  surface  of  the  ground — all  the  directions  for  which  with  diagrams  were 
given  in  Vol.  1.  For  the  convenience  of  new  subscribers  not  in  possession  of  that  vol- 
ume, we  will  re-produce  all  the  particulars  there  given,  with  the  diagram: 

Flrj.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  1.   , 


Fig.  1.  A  graft  natural  size  and  length  sloped  ready  to  insert.  Fig.  2.  Manner  of  splitting  stock,  show- 
ing knife  drove  full  depth.  Fig.  3.  Graft  inserted  and  the  earth  removed.  E  to  C  showing  the  outer  bark 
taken  off  the  stock  and  ciou  as  far  as  inserted ;  D  showing  the  earth  lino  when  filled  up  and  completed. 

To  succeed  well  the  stock  should  be  at  least  two  years  old.  Take  the  earth  away  from 
around  them  about  four  inches  deep,  and  cut  the  vines  off  at  a  clean  smooth  place  about 
two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  should  be  grafted  soon  after  cut  oft" 
and  not  exposed  to  the  wind,  sun  or  air  long. 

If  not  immediately  grafted  cover  them  over  with  carina  until  you  are  ready.  Cut  the  top 
of  the  stock  smooth  and  X\im  peel  off  all  tlie  loose  bark  (leaving  none  but  the  inner,  thin 
bark)  around  the  stock  as  low  down  as  the  graft  goes ;  split,  or  rather  cut  the  stock  by 
holding  the  knife  (which  should  be  straight  on  the  edge)  nearly  perpendicular  on  the 
side  you  wish  to  insert  the  graft,  and  strike  it  gently  with  a  light  mallet  until  you  cut  it 
deep  and  low  enough  to  set  the  graft,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  through  to  the  oppo- 
site side ;  then  with  a  very  narrow  iron  wedge,  thickest  on  the  outside,  drive  it  gently 
until  you  open  the  stock  wide  enough  to  insert  the  graft,  but  not  so  as  to  split  it  through 
to  the  opposite  side.  If  the  stock  is  small  use  small  or  thin  cions,  cut  them  with  two  or 
three  buds  if  short  jointed,  (if  scarce,  one  bud  will  do  provided  there  is  length  of  wood 
below  the  bud  of  two  or  more  inches)  peel  aO.  the  loose  bark  off  (leave  none  bnt  the  thia 
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inner  bark)  on  the  end  so  far  as  inserted  in  tlie  stock  ;  wedge  the  graft  so  it  will  he  the 
thickest  on  the  outside  to  exactly  fit  the  split  and  match  the  stock  ;  place  the  graft  in  firmly 
so  when  the  wedge  is  removed  the  stock  will  hold  it  securely  without  tying,  with  the 
greater  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  graft  (use  no  wax).  If  thestock  should, split  through, 
cut  it  off  and  try  again  ;  if  careful,  this  will  seldom  happen  ;  pack  the  earth  around  the 
graft  firmly  and  let  but  one  bud  be  level  with  tli  surface  (never  below) ;  if  too  high,  mound 
up  the  bud.  In  case  you  cannot  cut  off  under  llu^  ground,  the  graft  can  be  inserted  above, 
using  the  same  length  cion,  and  bank  up  the  earth  firmly  to  the  upper  bud. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  old  wild  vines,  as  well  as  those  cultivated,  that  the  roots  branch 
out  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  such  in.stances  were  we  to  cut  them  oft 
below  the  surface  roots  we  would  loose  the  full  strength  of  our  stocks,  therefore  in  such 
cases  it  is  best  to  cut  them  off  above  these  roots  but  as  near  to  as  convenient  and  graft  the 
stocks  there  and  bank  up  as  before  mentioned. 

If  the  grafting  is  done  ear]}'  in  the  spring  it  is  best  to  cover  the  graft  several  inches  with 
earth  and  let  it  remain  until  all  hard  freezing  is  over,  otherwise  the  frost  might  lift  the 
grafts  out  of  their  places.  When  all  danger  is  over  remove  the  earth  and  let  the  upper 
bud  expand.  Never  allow  a  bud  to  be  in  a  hole  to  fill  with  water  and  mud.  Watch  and 
keep  the  suckers  down  or  they  will  soon  rob  the  graft,  Cultivate  well  and  protect  the 
grafts  by  tying  them  up  to  stakes  as  fast  as  they  grow.  The  earlier  the  work  is  done  the 
better. 


ITIontlily  Observations  In  Gardening,   (ITTli) 

Bt  William  n.  Yeoman,  Columbia,  Conn. 
Eds.  Pomologist  and  G.\hdeneb  : — In  looking  over  some  old  books  a  short  time  since 
I  came  across  something  of  a  curiosity,  bearing  the  above  title.     The  book  was  published 
just  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  thinking  it  might  interest  others  as  well  as  myself,  I  give 
the  same,  with  its  original  spelling  and  superfluity  of  capital  letters: 

Janurtry. 

There  is  little  to  be  done  in  Gardens  this  Month  ;  but  you  may  gather  Sheep's  Dung  to 
mix  with  earth  to  be  rotting  a  Twelve-month,  to  lay  Flowers  with  :  And  you  may  cut 
off  the  downright^Roots  of  such  Trees  as  yearly  bloom,  and  bear  no  Fruit,  burj'ing  a  dead 
Dog  or  Cat  under  the  Tree ;  often  casting  Soap  Suds  near  the  Root,  or  the  Dirt  of  the 
Sinks  of  Wool-Combers  or  Street  Dirt  of  the  Sinks  of  great  Towns. 

Februftrt/. 

If  the  Frost  has  killed  the  Cabbage-plants  you  set  in  September,  sow  the  seeds  now  in 
a  Hot-Bed  thus  made :  Dig  a  Grave  of  what  Length  and  Breadth  you  please,  where  the 
Sun  shines  most,  and  sheltered  from  the  North  and  East  Winds,  about  two  Feet  deep, 
tread  it  full  of  Horse-Litter,  with  the  Dung,  and  cover  the  Dung  near  Half  a  Foot  thick 
with  fat  Earth  sifted,  covering  it  with  Pease-Straw  or  Mats,  only  in  cold  Nights  ;  the  Seeds 
also  of  Musk-Melons,  Colliflowers,  Cucumber.s,  Purslain,  and  Lettice,  may  be  sowed  therein. 
You  may  now  plant  the  Suckers  of  Currants,  and  Gooseberries,  though  October  is  the  best 
Time  :  Sow  Garden  Pease  ;  for  the  Beans  set  them  about  one  Foot  asunder,  with  a  Setting- 
Stick. 

Mftrch. 

Trim  the  leaves  of  Clovegilliflowers  with  a  Pair  of  Scissors  ;  sow  Parslcj',  Carrots  and 
Turnip  Seeds,  and  Parsnips ;  and  set  Carrots  and  Turnips  to  raise  Seed ;  set  Onions  and 
Leeks  to  put  the  Tops  among  Pot-Herbs  ;  prune  the  Apricot  late  ;  take  the  Litter  from 
off  the  Asparagus  Bed;  dig  it  with  a  Pork  a  little,  and  sift  some  good  Earth  thereon;  if 
you  make  a  new  Bed,  do  it  as  the  hot  Bed  last  Month,  and  lay  the  same  Roots  you  may 
buy  of  a  Gardener  on  it ;  or  you  may  sow  the  Seeds  in  a  Bed  of  good  Earth,  and  it  may  do 
well  enough,  so  as  you  take  off  all  Weeds ;  and  it  is  not  .so  tender  that  it  needs  covering 
in  Winter,  but  to  fatten  the  Bed,  and  cover  them  by  sifting  Earth  on  them,  nnd  let  them 
Tun  to  Seed  two  Years  before  you  cut  the  Buds  to  eat ;  dig  the  Weeds  and  Tops  of  the 
Artichoke  into  the  Bed,  laying  the  Earth  level,  leaving  but  one  or  two  of  the  strongest  to 
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each  Root,  casting  away  the  Suckers ;  Plant  the  shortest-stalked  Cabbage  plants  near  a 
Yard  asunder,  setting  them  pretty  deep  on  the  Edge  of  your  Carrot-ground  ;  being  set  one 
Month  draw  Earth  upon  one  side  of  the  Stalks,  to  lay  them  flat  upon  the  Earth  and  they 
will  cabbage  the  better ;  Sow  Clovegilliflower  Seeds.  A  Parsley  Bed  may  serve  for  Use 
many  Years  for  a  Family  if  you  take  Care  to  pluck  off  such  Shoots  as  are  likely  to  shed, 
as  often  as  you  see  them  seed.  When  you  see  the  Tulip-Leaves  begin  to  peep  out  of  the 
Earth,  spread  your  Flower-Gardeu  all  over  with  fat  sifted  Earth,  mentioned  in  Janvarj/ 
or  Wood-Pile  Earth,  or  the  Earth  that  Moles  work  up  in  a  rich  Pasture,  and  when  you 
see  a  very  great  Hill  lately  cast  up,  dig  to  the  Bottom  to  find  her  Nest.  Now  you  may  dig 
in  rottenjHorse-dung  into  your  Garden,  set  more  Beans  and  Pease,  and  graft. 

April, 

In  this  Month  chuse  the  Evening  of  a  rainy  Day  to  set  the  Cuttings  of  Thyme,  Hyssop, 
Marjoram,  Savorj^  Penny-Royal,  Balm,  Mint,  &c.  for  Winter  Greens,  Hedges  to  be  clipped 
square  after  Rain,  often  letting  such  Herbs  grow  out  of  the  Flower-Garden  for  Use  ;  You 
may  also  part  the  Roots  of  most  Things,  cutting  off  their  Tops  and  most  of  their  thready 
Roots  before  you  set  them  ;  the  Boughs  of  Fruit  Trees,  that  grow  too  near  each  other  may 
be  set  at  some  certain  distances,  with  Weights  or  Cords  to  remain  so  for  four  or  five 
Weeks.  Young  Fruit  Trees  should  be  slit  in  the  Bark  from  the  Head  to  the  Root,  at 
three  or  four  Sides,  to  prevent  their  being  hide-bound.  Cut  off'  all  the  dead  Twigs  out  of 
Bays,  Lawrel,  Roses  and  all  other  Bushes  ;  plant  Colliflowers,  and  cut  off"  all  the  Strings 
of  all  Strawberries,  except  the  Wood  and  White  ones ;  remove  the  young  Clovegilliflower 
Plants  sowed  of  Seed  the  last  Month  ;  set  Rosemary-Slips  (turning  the  Ends,)  very  close 
to  a  Wall,  and  with  Leathers  nail  it  thereto  while  it  is  young,  but  not  too  close  to  the 
Wall.  If  the  Vine  hath  no  Leaves  before  the  20th  Day  of  this  Month,  all  the  cold  Weather 
is  not  past. 

Mail. 

Dig  Dung  into  a  Bed  to  sow  Purslaiu  in.  If  the  Ground  is  not  wet  nor  cold,  sow  Scar 
let  and  Kidney  Beans  in  light  Ground,  covering  them  lightly,  because  a  Bean  comes  up, 
and  turns  up  two  Leaves.  Whore  any  places  of  your  Crop  for  Carrots  miss  coming  up, 
there  make  Holes  like  deep  Scuttles,  which  tread  almost  full  of  Horse-dung,  covering  these 
with  Earth  ;  [see  Hot-Bed  in  February  ;]  and  sow  Cucumbers  therein,  nip  off  the  super- 
fluous Branches,  and  watering  when  Need  is.  The  Garden  Beans  being  in  full  Bloom, 
clip  off  the  Tops  ot  the  Stalks,  and  the  Tops  of  the  other  Bushe.s,  where  they  crumple  up, 
because  Vermin  breeds  in  thom.  Tulip  leaves  being  dry,  you  may  take  up  the  Roots,  and 
being  dried  from  the  Dirt,  put  them  in  a  Bos,  and  cover  them  with  Sand :  Take  them  up 
once  in  three  or  four  Yeais,  if  you  will,  and  set  them  again  in  September.  Put  the  Off-sets 
in  a  Box  by  themselves ;  if  you  take  not  up  the  Roots,  cut  not  off'  their  Leaves. 

Although  the  above  and  what  follows  were  published  in  London,  England,  so  long  a 
time  ago,  some  of  the  suggestions  may  be  profitably  observed  at  the  present  day.  Balance 
of  the  year's  observations  next  month. 


Tlie  Fear  on  ITIountaiu  Asli  Roots, --Root-Graftlug, 

By  D.  B.  Wier,   Lacon,  III. 

Ed.  Pomologist  axd  Gaedener: — H.  C.  R.,  of  Council  Blufts,  would  "inquire  of 
those  who  have  had  experience,  if  it  is  in  any  way  advantageous  or  desirable  to  graft  or 
bud  the  Pear  upon  Mountain  Ash  Stock?" 

Having  had  some  experience  in  this  way  of  propagating  the  Pear  on  the  European 
Mountain  Ash  (Sarins  Aucujviria,)  I  would  say  that  so  far  as  may  be  learned  from  twen- 
ty-three years'  experience  with  it,  it  is  undoubtedly  as  good  as  any  stock  for  the  purpose. 
Those  who  have  had  the  most  experience  with  it,  and  therefore  know  best  about  its  mer- 
its, have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  it  as  the  best  stock  for  the  Pear,  especially  North. 
Its  advantages  are  perfect  hardiness  or  ability  to  withstand  cold.  It  starts  in  growth  early 
in  the  spring,  and  matures  its  growth  early  in  autumn,  by  this  being  well  adapted  to  the 
extreme  North,  and  giving  the  advantage  of  no  second  growth  in  the  Pear,  or  at  least 
rarely  any.    It  causes  the  Pear  to  grow  with  full  vigor  on  very  poor  soil,  and  does  not 
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cause  it  to  overgrow  on  very  rich  soil.  Tliese  are  some  of  its  advantages,  and  for  one  I 
can  see  no  disadvantages  in  it,  except  it  be,  that  if  the  Mountain  Ash  Stoclc  is  exposed 
above  ground,  it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  Round  Headed  Apple  Tree  Borer  (Saperda 
Biviiata.)  This  is  easily  remedied  by  placing  the  union  of  the  Pear  and  Ash  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  And  the  Mountain  Ash  is  somewhat  liable  to  throw  up  suck- 
ers from  around  the  collar,  but  never  suckering  up  from  the  roots.  This  small  fault  is  of 
no  consequence  whatever. 

The  European  Mountain  Ash  is  a  long  lived,  healthy  tree,  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  a 
native  of  Northern  Europe,  belongs  to  the  same  order  and  genus  as  the  Pear  and  Apple, 
but  a  different  sub-genus.  The  Pear  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Pyrus,  of  the  order  Rosacea. 
The  so-called  Mountain  Ash  belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Sorbus,  of  the  same  genus  and  order. 
It  is  the  Rowan  tree  of  England,  no  more  related  to  our  Ashes  proper  than  Oaks  are. 
The  American  Mountain  Ash  {Pyrus  Americana)  is  a  much  smaller,  slower  growing  tree 
of  the  extreme  North,  though  hardy  and  long  Uved,  and  is  probably  of  equal  value  as 
the  European  for  a  stock  for  the  Pear,  especially  if  we  wish  a  more  dwarfing  stock.  The 
union  of  the  stock  and  graft  is  so  perfect  between  the  Mountain  Ash  and  Pear  as  to 
excite  the  attention  of  vegetable  physiologists.  Perhaps  there  are  no  two  distinct  species 
making  a  more  perfect  union. 

We  now  come  to  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the  Mountain  Ash  in  propagating  the 
Pear,  which  is  the  fact  that  the  pear  cau  be  root-grafted  on  to  its  lateral  roots  with  most  grat- 
ifying success.  These  root-grafts,  eventually,  if  we  so  wish,  give  us  perfect  pear  trees  on 
their  own  tiatural  roots.  Such  trees  I  think  would  suit  "H.  C.  R.,"  or  any  one  else  who 
wanted  a  perfect  standard  pear  tree.  Or,  we  can  so  handle  them  as  to  give  each  tree  two 
systems  of  roots,  the  Ash  roots  running  horizontally  and  not  deeply,  the  Pear  roots  run- 
ning and  feeding  below  them,  the  two  systems  not  interfering.  Or,  we  can  maintain  the 
tree  on  the  Mountain  Ash  roots  alone,  in  this  way  getting  a  most  perfect,  hardy-rooted, 
semi-dwarf  tree.  Root-grafted  in  this  way,  of  course  there  will  be  no  Mt.  Ash  suckers.  By 
these  means  we  cheapen  the  propagation  of  the  Pear,  and  it  will  not  be  so  expensive  "  to 
plant  two  trees  in  place  of  each  one  that  blights."  I  might  give  many  more  best  of  rea- 
sons for  this  mode  of  propagating  the  Pear.     If  any  one  has  objections,  let  us  hear  them. 


Treatment  of  Window  Plants. 

I  find  so  many  ladies  have  tried  to  bloom  plants  in  winter  and  failed,  that  if  you  will 
permit  me  I  will  give  a  few  hints  to  those  interested.  First,  then,  the  greatest  cause  of 
failure  is  trying  to  grow  them  in  too  warm  a  room;  next,  keeping  them  in  too  large  pots 
and  over-feeding  them.  Ladies  having  no  green-houses  should  only  grow  those  plants 
most  hardy — such  as  Geraniums,  Roses,  Feverfew,  Sweet  Alys.sum,  Mignonette,  and  the 
blue  Browallia,  all  beautiful,  bright  and  constant  bloomers. 

I  take  my  Geraniums  up  in  September ;  am  careful  not  to  break  the  roots ;  shake  all  the 
soil  ofl',  cut  them  down  to  within  six  inches  of  the  root,  pot  them  In  as  small  a  pot  as  the 
roots  will  allow — say  three  or  four  inch  pots.  My  soil  is  turf  mold,  sand  and  a  little  well 
decayed  manure.  Feverfews  do  not  need  cutting,  except  to  take  out  the  old  flower 
stalk.  Sweet  Alyssum,  if  it  had  been  growing  all  summer,  mu.st  be  cut  back.  Leave 
them  out  doors  as  long  as  the  weather  will  admit,  then  jjlace  them  in  a  cool  room.  If 
you  have  an  old  table  you  do  not  care  for,  nail  a  four  inch  board  around  it  to  form  a 
sink,  and  fill  it  with  sand  to  set  your  pots  in ;  it  will  keep  the  roots  from  drying,  save 
watering  them,  and  keep  the  water  from  dripping  on  the  floor  when  you  water  them. 

If  you  have  a  south  window,  that  is  just  the  thing ;  mine  faces  the  east.  1  kept  them 
in  an  upper  hall  window  until  I  had  a  green  house,  and  I  had  them  look  splendidly  all 
winter.  The  hall  is  in  the  center  of  the  house,  and  of  course  quite  protected  ;  but  they 
had  no  fire.  By  keeping  the  plants  I  have  named  cool,  but  not  allowing  them  to  freeze, 
they  will  do  well,  (such  has  been  my  own  experience),  and  they  are  easily  cared  for. — Mrs, 
S.  J.  H.,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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Peerless   Potato. 

Br  S.  J.  Parker,  M.  D.,  IraiOA,  N.  T. 
Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gakdbner:  —  One  of  the  most  remarkable  seed  balls  of  the 
potato  plant,  was  that  which  has  given  the  Early  Rose  and  the  Peerless.  I  have  requested 
Mr.  Bresee,  who  lives  in  New  England,  to  give  a  full  account  of  how  that  potaloe  ball 
was  had  by  him.  He  has  been  so  unkind  as  never  to  reply  to  my  request.  This  silence 
of  any  originator  casts,  in  my  own  mind,  a  great  doubt  over  all  the  early  history  of  a 
plant ;  as  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have  found  a  letter  or  two  unanswered  on  a  grape 
or  plant,  covered  facts  that  would  not  bear  investigation.  We  only  .say  that  our  letters  to 
Mr.  Bresee  are  unanswered,  which  is  very  ungentlemanly  in  him,  and  we  therefore  can- 
not vouch  for  anything  connected  with  him.  By  permission  we  give  the  following 
reduced  cut  of  the  Peerless.    It  is  about  oue-third  the  average  size  as  grown  in  1871  at 


'SS«. 


Ithica,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  eyes  are  hardly  perceptible,  that  a  wave-like 
eyebrow  is  on  one  side  of  the  eyes.  That  the  eyes  at  the  left  hand  end  are  clustered  very 
thickly  and  are  very  small ;  that  the  right  hand  end  is  very  smooth  as  is  the  whole  pota- 
toe  ;  and  that  there  are  minute  cracks  or  rather  crinkles  of  the  skin.  No  one  would 
notice  this  crinkling  on  the  potatoe  itself,  they  are  so  small,  but  they  are  characteristics  of 
the  Peerless.  The  potatoe  is  white,  and  in  all  my  acquaintance  with  potatoes,  I  know  of 
no  variety  with  such  a  perfect  sample  of  smaM  eyes  and  beautiful  shape.  They  are  slightly 
flattened,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  which  represents  the  potatoe  as  longer  than  broad, 
and  lying  on  one  of  its  sides.  A  few  grumble-growlers  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere, 
represent  the  Peerless  as  "soggy  and  flavorless."  Thi.s  as  far  as  central  New  York  is 
concerned  is  absolutely  false.  But  such  "  grumble-grumble  growlers  "  are  found  in  every 
plant,  tomato,  grape  vine,  or  flower  in  exi.'itence.  One  has  only  to  seed  the  Heavenly- 
manna-dew-of-Aladni's-fairy-Aratia's-cup-Grape,  and  lo!  up  comes  the  giant  hydra.  Hypo-* 
drochondria,  with  a  grumble-grumble  growl ;  or  at  least,  a  few  litle  dogs  wow-wow,  at  our 
heels.     So  that  is  to  be  dismissed. 

The  Peerless  is  remarkably  proliflc ;  and  has  its  large  and  beautiful  potatoes,  in  a  thick 
cluster,  in  the  center  of  the  hill.  All  white  potatoes  are  apt  to  cluster  thu.s,  and  there- 
fore need  late  hilling  a  little  more  than  red  ones,  or  deep  growing  potatoes.  The  Peerless 
needs  a  few  minutes  longer  boiling  than  the  Early  Rose,  when  it  becomes  to  a  soft,  mealy 
mass,  delightful  in  flavor.  In  the  trial  before  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  when  boiled  potatoes  were  presented  for  decision,  this  received  the 
greatest  number  for  its  quality  over  all  others. 
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We  correct  Mr.  Bliss  &  Son's  description  by  saying,  "  a  late  potatoe,  skin  clean,  clear 
■white,  very  much  so ;  never  russet,  flesh  white,  mealy  when  boiled,  grows  large,  and  very 
productive." 

TVe  have  at  Ithica,  New  York,  two  potatoes,  the  Peerless  and  the  Danby  Excelsior. 
Whether  the  Danby  Excelsior  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  persons  I  will  not  say.  But 
this  is  certain,  the  Danby  Excelsior  is  with  deeper  eyes,  has  no  crinkles  on  the  skin,  yet  so 
closely  resembles  the  Peerless,  tliat  even  those  here  who  have  rai.sed  both,  cannot  tell 
with  absolute  certainty,  the  one  from  the  other,  when  mixed  in  a  box  or  barrel.  The 
Danby  Excelsior  isthree  weeks  earlier  than  the  Peerless,  and  they  differ  widely  in  the  leaves 
and  vines.  Partisans  claim  tlie  best  for  each.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  easy  for  similar 
seedlings  to  be  sold,  and  the  unfavorable  report  of  certain  croakers  to  be  correct,  as  they 
have  not  the  genuine  article.  I  am  sure  I  want  no  better  potato  than  the  Peerless.  The 
Danby  Excelsior  has  thousands  of  potato  seed  balls,  and  has  crowds  of  white  seedlings. 
It  is  remarkable  for  that.  Both  are  widely  disseminated  in  this  vicinity.  But  the  Peer- 
less is  the  neatest  and  the  best,  in  my  opinion,  and  can  be  had  for  seed. 


Seeds  for  the  Garden— Vitality— Hoiv  to  Test. 

By  \V.  II.  W.,  HAr.TFOKi)  Co.,  Conn. 
Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  : —We  have  shown  that  it  is  important  to  have  seeds 
true  to  kind,  and  pure ;  yet  with  this  precaution  the  crop  may  fail  from  the  seed  being 
unsound  from  some  particular,  either  in  growing,  pre.serving,  or  otherwise.  All  failures 
of  seed  to  grow  and  produce  the  desired  variety  or  quality  are  occasions  of  much  loss  in 
various  wa3's,  and  mortification.  You  purchase  your  seed  of  the  dealer,  and  if  it  fails  to 
come  up  you  have  no  redress,  as  would  be  the  case  were  it  not  true  to  kind,  for  there  is 
no  proof  against  the  vitality  being  injured  after  you  became  possessed  of  it.  The  most 
positive  and  safe  way  is  to  test  all  seeds  by  sprouting  previous  to  sowing,  yet  many  seeds 
will  show  by  their  looks,  or  by  sinking  or  otherwise  in  water,  whether  good  or  otherwise. 
Take  some  damp  moss  or  moist,  loose  dirt,  and  intermix  a  certified  number  of  seeds ; 
place  it  in  a  warm  location  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  fall  on  it  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
day,  and  in  a  few  days  it  may  be  determined  what  proportion  have  germinated.  Seeds 
may  germinate  and  yet  not  have  sufficient  of  the  vital  principle  to  produce  a  strong, 
healthy  plant ;  here  is  another  source  of  disappointment,  which  can  scarcely  be  guarded 
against,  unless  we  use  the  most  observant  care  in  trying  them  ;  Strong,  healthy  seed  will 
throw  out  shoots  rapidly,  with  a  strong,  healthy  look,  while  those  less  strong  will  grow 
with  correspondingly  less  vigor.  Seeds  may  germinate  in  a  hot-bed,  in  moss  or  soil  in  a 
warm  room,  and  yet  not  in  the  open  ground,  the  soil  being  too  cold,  or  there  being  so 
little  of  the  vital  principle  in  the  seed  that  a  greater  degree  of  heat  is  required  to  warm 
it  into  life.  All  seeds  require  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  in  order  to  germinate ;  if 
the  soil  does  not  supplj-  this  the  seed  lies  dormant  till  the  soil  attains  the  requisite  tem- 
perature, or  else  the  seed  rots!  DiflTerent  varieties  of  seeds,  or  seeds  of  diflerent  classes  of 
plants,  germinate  at  difTerent  temperatures,  so  that  in  planting  it  is  important  to  know 
the  requisite  temperature  of  the  various  kinds  we  would  plant.  Johnson,  in  his  "  How 
Crops  Grow,"  says :  "A  certain  range  of  warmth  is  essential  to  the  sprouting  of  a  seed." 
He  gives  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  pea  as  44.5  degrees,  and  most  rapid  germination  at 
84  degrees.  Corn,  lowest  48  degrees,  most  rapid  93  degrees.  Squash,  lowest  54  degrees, 
most  rapid  93  degrees,  and  for  all  agricultural  plants  cultivated  in  New  England,  a  range 
of  temperature  of  from  55  to  90  degrees  is  adopted  for  healthy  and  speedy  germination. 


Children  and  Flowers, — "It  is  as  natural  for  children  to  love  flowers  as  it  is  for  them 
to  breathe  and  delight  in  frolicsome  sports  and  bright  sunshine.  Every  man  of  an 
observing  mind  must  liave  noticed  this  characteristic  and  beautiful  trait  of  childhood.  If 
any  one  for  a  moment  doubts  this  inborn  love  of  flowers  so  frequently  displayed  by  chil- 
dren, let  him  carry  a  fine  boquet  by  a  group  of  them  while  at  play,  and  see  how  quickly 
their  attention  will  be  arrested.  Notice  how  they  will  pause  in  their  sports,  and  how 
eagerly  they  will  eye  the  treasure  in  your  possession." 
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The  Pear  and  Its  Cnltare"in  XUree  IVumbers—No.  2. 

By  the  Corresponding  Editor. 

Cion  and  Stock. — Adaptation  of  cion  and  stock  at  first  view  of  this  subject,  one  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  a  Pear  cion  worked  upon  a  Pear  stock  would,  if  rightly  performed, 
be  uniformly  successful.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case ;  for,  although  they  are  of  the  same 
species,  they  are  not  of  the  same  variety,  and  must  consequently  differ  in  their  physical 
construction.  The  cells  are  not  always  of  the  same  size  in  the  stock  and  cion,  nor  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  shape,  consequently  the  intersticial  membrane,  which  holds  the  cells  in 
position,  and  along  which  the  sap  flows,  cannot  correspond  in  many  instances.  The  union 
between  the  two,  therefore,  is  imperfect,  producing  an  unhealthy  tree.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  where  the  cion  and  the  stock  are  of  a  different  species,  as  the  Pear  and 
the  Quince,  the  Pear  and  the  Hawthorn,  or  the  Pear  and  the  Mountain  Ash.  We  appre- 
hend that  in  this  dissimilarity  of  cells  lies  the  reason  why  budding  succeeds  better  than 
grafting  of  the  pear,  even  upon  its  own  roots,  and  more  particularly  so  when  grafted 
upon  the  Quince.  In  budding,  which  can  be  done  only  when  the  bark  slips  freely  from 
the  stock,  there  is  no  violence  done  either  to  the  wood  or  the  bark,  the  sap  passing  freely 
between  them  before  adhesion  takes  place  for  the  winter.  The  same  reason  holds  good  in 
budding  being  more  successful  in  all  kinds  of  stone  fruits  over  grafting.  Many  diflScul- 
ties  on  the  subject  of  propagation  are  accounted  for  by  understanding  the  cell  system. 

Of  Cultivation. — Under  the  head  of  cultivation  we  mean  both  cultivation  of  the  ground 
and  pruning  of  the  tree.  The  amount  of  cultivation  necessary  to  give  to  Pear  orchards, 
depends,  in  a  very  great  degree,  upon  the  kind  of  land  on  which  they  are  planted,  and  the 
roots  upon  which  the  trees  are  worked.  Where  the  land  is  light  and  much  inclined  to 
sand,  thorough  cultivation  is  necessary  to  insure  flue  crops  of  fruit  and  healthy  condition 
of  the  trees,  especially  when  worked  upon  the  Pear  root.  If  worked  upon  the  Quince 
root  and  standing  upon  clay  lands,  they  also  require  good  cultivation  to  produce  good 
results  —  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  stand  upon  deep,  rich  alluvial  lands,  such  as  river 
bottoms,  then,  instead  of  high  cultivation,  or  even  tolerable  cultivation,  everything  should 
be  done  to  hold  them  in  check ;  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible,  a  too  luxuriant  growth 
of  young  and  sappy  wood,  withhold  the  plow  after  the  trees  comes  into  bearing.  Sow 
to  clover,  root  prune,  if  necessary.  Prune  out  only  where  the  limbs  are  chafing  each 
other ;  and  if,  after  all  this,  the  trees  still  make  unusual  growth,  then  resort  to  the  knife 
and  use  it  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Prune  hack,  instead  of  pruning  out  ;  shorten  in 
branches,  and  thus  check  the  luxuriant  extension  of  the  branches.  This  shortening  in, 
should  be  done  from  and  after  mid-summer,  to  secure  the  desired  results. 

In  regard  to  pruning  the  trees,  we  would  say  that  wherever  the  land  is  well  adapted  to 
a  healthy  growth  of  wood,  the  tops  should  be  so  pruned  as  to  give  the  root  a  sufficient 
preponderance  to  furnish  sap  enough  to  make  a  due  proportion  of  new  wood,  besides  fur- 
nishing a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  full  crop  of  fine  fruit.  If  the  top  is  left  unpruned 
altogether,  the  root  and  the  top  will  keep  pace  with  each  other,  and  the  fruit,  after  a  few 
years,  will  be  of  quite  inferior  quality.  If  we  simply  wished  to  grow  wood,  there  would 
be  but  little  necessity  for  pruning ;  but  as  we  wish  to  grow  fruit  in  addition,  we  must 
give  the  root  suflicent  preponderance  for  that  purpose. 


I 


Tlie  Peter  Wylle  Grape,  No.  1— Its  Parentage. 

A.  P.  Wylie,  M.  D.  of  South  Carolina,  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime  with 
experimenting  in  hybridizing  the  grape,  thus  writes  to  the  Rtiral  Carolinian  ot  the  above 
named  grape  —  one  of  his  hybrids  —  Peter  Wylie  No.  1 : 


PfiA-entanf  \  P'emale— Halifax  and  Foreign,  No.  \.}  „ 
ra/ieniage.  -j  jjak—Ddaware  and  Foreigji,  No.  8.     )  -^''■ 


1. 


The  first  is  an  oblong  blue  grape,  the  latter  a  dark  red  grape. 

This  hybrid  bore,  when  three  years  old,  for  the  first  time  in  1807.  In  the  spring  of  1868 
it  was  almost  destroyed  by  cattle,  so  that  I  had  to  re-instate  it  from  cuttings.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  rapid  and  vigorous  growers  of  about  fifty  of  the  same  cross  in  the  same  nurs 
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try  row.  I  have  now  several  fine  varieties  just  coining  into  bearing,  one  (the  oldest)  of 
■which  bore  a  heavy  crop  this  season. 

The  vine  is  one  of  the  clearest  from  miMew  and  rot,  entirely  native,  in  appearance 
vigorous  and  short-jointed ;  holds  its  leaves  late ;  is  perfectly  green  now  (October  1st). 

This  summer  was  very  unfavorable  in  this  region  for  the  grape ;  the  constant  showers 
in  June,  with  hot  days  and  cold  nights,  caused  most  of  the  common  kinds  to  rot :  the 
Herbemont  and  Lenoir  with  me  all  rotted,  not  even  leaving  one  full  bunch,  while  only  a 
few  bunches  of  this  on  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  vine  rotted. 

Fruit,  (medium  from  four  to  six-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;)  bunches,  small  or 
medium,  (between  the  size  of  Catawba  and  Delaware ; )  color,  when  about  ripe,  greenish ; 
when  perfectly  ripe,  a  rich,  yellow,  transparent  color  ;  sweet,  juicy,  but  few  seeds,  only  a 
trace  of  pulp,  and  to  my  taste  of  a  decided  Frontignac  flavor.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
in  sweetness  and  rich  Frontignac  flavor,  it  has  no  equal  in  America,  in  out-door  culture. 

It  ripens  among  the  very  first,  hence  it  was  impossible  to  save  perfect  specimens  for  the 
late  American  Pomological  meeting  at  Richmond,  but  still  the  committee,  composed  of 
the  first  pomologists  of  our  country,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  it.  I  have  noticed 
that  after  hanging  ripe  a  long  time  on  the  vine,  it  loses  almost  all  its  musk  or  Frontignac 
flavor,  but  none  of  its  sweetness.    I  think  it  would  make  a  fine  raisin. 


GroTTtli  of  Pines. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Lincoln  county,  we  saw  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Alna  and 
in  that  portion  of  Whitcfield  adjoining  it,  quite  extensive  tracts  of  splendid  pine  woods, 
the  trees  standing  very  thick,  and  running  up  straight  and  tall.  There  were  several  lots 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  acres  in  extent,  belonging  to  ditferent  parties,  and  from 
some  of  these  considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  now  being  cut.  Years  ago  the  land 
upon  which  this  pine  growth  is  now  standing  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  white  and 
red  oak,  which  was  cut  off  for  staves.  These  were  manufactured,  sold  in  Wiscasset, 
shipped  to  the  West  Indies  and  brought  back  filled  with  molasses.  Nearly  all  the  large 
oaks  along  the  coast  were  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  ground  is  now  producing  a 
growth  of  pines.  Mr.  David  C.  Pottle,  of  Alna,  informs  us  that  fifty  years  ago  his  father, 
while  gathering  oak  timber  for  staves,  drove  his  oxen  and  sled  over  the  tops  of  small 
pines  that  are  now  fortj',  fifty  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  that  will  scale  from  four  bundled 
to  one  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  Some  of  these  trees  are  now  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
ground,  the  average  being  eighteen  inches.  The  profits  of  these  trees  have  been  as  good 
as  money  at  ten  per  cent  interest,  and  yet  our  farmers  fail  to  grow  forest  or  timber  trees, 
thinking  they  and  their  children  will  not  get  paid  for  the  trouble.  Behold  the.se  facts, 
and  let  some  of  your  waste  land  grow  up  to  trees  for  your  children's  benefit  and  profit,  if 
not  for  your  own. — Maine  Farmer. 


irier's  Codling  ITIotli  Trap.— Repl)^  to  Dr.  Weed. 

Bt  D.  B.  WiEU,  Lacon,  III. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — Fair  criticism  is  a  jewel,  and  often  very  valuable 
in  bringing  out  obscure  points  in  controversy,  but  I  think  Dr.  Weed  has  criticised  me 
rather  unfairlj',  in  fact  has  not  unmildly  disputed  my  word.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
when  writing  on  entomological  subjects,  to  be  certain  of  the  facts  before  I  committed  them 
as  such  to  writing,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  there  is  not  one  assertion  made  in  my  natural 
history  of  the  Codling  Moth  in  the  December  number  of  the  Pomologist,  but  what  will 
be  found  correct  by  every  one  who  investigates  its  history  and  habits  as  thoroughly  and 
pcrseveringly  as  I  have  done.  Besides  they  agree  in  every  particular,  save  one,  with  the 
conclusions  of  all  our  best  practical  entomclogists.  No  one  except  myself,  I  believe,  has 
asserted  the  belief  in  a  partial  third  brood  in  the  same  season. 

Now  to  answer  Dr.  Weed,  all  who  have  studied  this  insect  through  all  its  changes  know 
that  the  first  brood  of  moths  is  not  very  numerous,  and  it  would  not  be  very  strange  that 
the  moths  should  miss  one  in  a  dozen  trees  in  a  large  orchard,  there  may  have  been  no 
eggs  laid  in  the  apples  on  the  four  trees ;  we  hardly  think  we  were  dolts  enough  to  place 
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■worm  traps  on  trees  that  had  no  apples  on  !  A  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  has 
never  shown  me  an  instance  where  the  larvoe  of  the  Codlinp:  Moth  of  the  first  brood  spun 
up,  on,  or  quite  near  the  ground.  I  don't  say  one  never  did,  but  I  will  say  I  do  not  believe 
one  ever  did.  The  larvaj  of  the  second  brood  search  for  shelter  on  or  near  the  ground, 
in  tlw  orchard.  When  in  a  house  I  have  found  the  great  majority  of  them  to  seek  the 
highest  shelter  in  the  house.  As  for  the  less  work  to  open  and  examine  the  shingle  traps 
than  the  cloth  bands,  that  fact  was  based  on  the  results  of  long  continued,  practical 
experiments,  and  I  believe  that  my  arrangements  and  fastenings  of  the  cloth  bandages  were 
speedier  and  more  economical  than  any  Dr.  Weed  ever  dreamed  of  I  had  no  tacks  to 
pull  out  or  drive  in,  but  fastened  them  quickly  and  securely  in  place  by  a  double  spring 
hook  ;  and  further,  I  had  kept  them  in  place  by  almost  every  conceivable  device  before  I 
invented  the  hook.  One  year  ago  I  was  just  as  firmly  wedded  to  cloth  bands  as  being  the 
thing  as  Dr.  Weed  can  be  to-day,  as  those  who  heard  my  lecture  last  winter  can  testify, 
and  know  that  I  stated  the  exact  truth  when  I  say  that  the  shingle  trap  is  the  more  speedy 
of  the  two.  As  for  the  cost  of  the  two  kinds  of  traps,  that  don't  amount  to  a  row  of 
crooked  pins,  either  of  them  costing  so  little  that  the  point  need  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  all.  I  think  I  make  the  comparative  cost  of  the  two  plain  enough  and 
truthful  enough. 

Dr.  Weed  says,  "Will  he  tell  us  how  he  knows  the  moths  of  the  first  brood  pair  at 
once  and  commence  to  lay  her  eggs,  etc.,  if  I  had  never  seen  but  one  moth  flying  loose 
in  the  orchard  in  day  light."  I  hope  the  Dr.  asks  for  information,  and  in  answer  I  would 
say,  that  I  have  bred  hundreds  of  moths  from  the  worm,  in  a  very  great  number  of 
"ways  and  conditions,  and  arrived  at  the  fact  by  the  aid  of  my  own  proper  eye  sight,  my 
experiments  have  taken  a  wider  range.  I  have  gathered  the  worms  early  in  autumn,  in 
autumn,  late  in  autumn,  and  at  different  times  during  the  winter,  taken  them  from  apples 
in  February,  placed  them  under  ditferent  conditions,  out  of  doors  and  in  the  house, 
watched  their  transformations  and  noted  them  carefully,  and  by  this  means  learned 
whati  have  written,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  facts  agree  with  all  who  have  given 
the  matter  close  attention,  my  friend  Dr.  Weed  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I 
believe  there  is  no  double  brooded  small  insect  whose  natural  history  is  better  known 
than  that  of  the  Codling  Moth.  There  is  not  a  link  in  the  chain  missing,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  Dr.  Weed  has  done  much  good  work  in  calling  the  attention  of  orchardists  to 
it,  giving  a  good  plan  for  its  destruction  and  arriving  at  some  facts  in  its  natural  history  in 
■advance  of  professional  entomologists. 


Pruning  for  Early  Grapes  and  Iiusclons  Frnlt« 

Bt  Dr.  Geo.  Wakne.  Independence,  Iowa. 
Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardenek  : — A  few  words  about  grapes  in  Iowa  may  not  be  out 
of  order.  The  fall  of  1871  will  long  be  noted  for  its  extensive  crops  of  this  luscious  fruit. 
In  this  section  the  crop  was  splendid  and  the  yield  enormous.  The  Concords  predomi- 
nated, and  in  many  cases  were  most  splendid  fruit.  There  were  many  other  varieties 
raised,  but  this  one  being  considered  the  most  hardy,  has  been  the  most  largely  planted. 
I  have  fruited  for  the  first  time  the  lona,  and  Roger's  Hybrids  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  9.  Nos.  4 
and  5  are  splendid  grapes.  No.  4  excelling  the  Concord  in  size  and  flavor,  and  in  my 
opinion  is  bound  to  .supersede  the  Concord.  No.  5  is  the  most  luscious  grape  I  ever 
tasted,  of  a  light  wine  color,  and  ripens  the  earliest  of  all.  No.  9  ripens  later,  and  has  a 
peculiar  flavor  of  its  own,  but  is  really  fine.  The  lona  is  a  fine  grape  but  it  has 
not  succeeded  well  with  me.  I  at  one  time  had  twenty-two  vines  of  this  variety,  and  now 
have  only  two.  The  birds  have  made  terrible  havoc  with  grapes  this  year,  particularly 
the  Brown  Thrasher  and  the  Oriole.  The  first  grape  attacked  was  Roger's  Hybrid  No.  5i 
then  the  Delawares,  and  then  the  lonas,  and  then  Concords  and  Dianas.  These  birds  are 
splendid  judges  of  good  grapes,  and  they  go  for  them  in  earnest.  Heretofore  I  have  not 
allowed  any  one  to  kill  birds  on  my  premises,  but  this  year  they  were  so  very  destructive 
I  had  to  exterminate  them  in  order  to  save  my  crop. 
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We  often  have  inquiries  as  to  the  best  grape  to  raise,  and  if  it  is  a  farmer  who  makes  the 
inquiry  knowing  that  he  has  large  piles  of  straw  to  sell  and  to  waste  or  burn  up  and  none 
to  cover  grapes  with,  I  say  raise  tlie  Clinton  and  Concord  and  run  them  up  a  tree.  But  in 
the  catalogue  as  my  experience  goes,  give  Roger's  Hybrid  first,  then  lona,  then  Delaware, 
then  Diana  and  Catawba,  and  lastly  Concord  and  Clinton.  Now  I  don't  want  any  one  to 
adopt  my  say-so  as  to  varieties,  let  him  experiment  himself,  and  ten  years  will  bring  him 
over  to  my  views.  But  the  greatest  diflerence  that  I  have  noticed  the  past  year  has  been 
the  manner  of  pruning  vines.  We  have  some  rather  extensive  garden  culturists  here  that 
spend  a  large  amount  of  labor  on  their  vines  in  keeping  off  all  the  laterals  and  extra 
shoots — being  anxious  to  expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun  to  have  it  ripen,  and  it  looks  line  too, 
but  my  mode  is  different.  In  the  fall  1  trim  my  grape  vines  as  I  want  them  before  I  cover 
them.  I  do  no  summer  pruning;  I  let  the  vine  grow  as  it  will,  only  keep  them  on  the 
wires,  and  the  result  is  a  dense  mass  of  foliage,  and  the  fruit  is  all  under  cover  of  the  vines. 
The  sun  can  only  penetrate  to  the  fruit  morning  and  evening,  and  what  is  the  result?  All 
of  my  grapes  grown  under  this  mass  of  vines  were  sweet,  rich  and  juicy,  and  ripened 
evenly,  while  those  on  the  trimmed  principle  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  were  longer  in 
ripening  and  were  not  evenly  colored,  and  were  invariably  tart  or  sour.  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion :  that  nature  knows  how  to  grow  grapes  and  grape  vines  better  than  I  do, 
and  I  let  her  do  it.  If  the  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  vine,  two  leaves  make  more  lungs 
than  one  leaf,  and  consequently  is  more  healthy.  In  another  point  of  view  my  plan  is 
the  best,  because  all  of  this  extra  growth  is  cut  off  in  the  fall,  and  all  the  labor  of  the 
summer  in  pruning  is  so  much  lal)or  lost,  or  money  thrown  away.  I  claim  to  have  raised 
the  best,  sweetest,  most  luscious  Concords  in  this  section,  and  that  is  my  treatment.  I 
don't  claim  this  being  according  to  the  books,  but  that  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I 
believe  that  some  authors  on  this  subject  couldn't  tell  a  grape  vine  ffom  a  sweet  potato, 
and  they  have  issued  large  books  on  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Now  Mr.  Editor,  if  you 
should  happen  to  come  up  in  these  diggings  next  fall,  just  call  and  look  over  my  little 
garden  of  grapes.  My  varieties  are  not  many  ;  I  had  only  thirteen  kinds  on  exhibition 
at  our  county  fair  last  fall,  and  they  were  all  raised  on  my  plan. 


Notes  on  tlie  Contents   of  tUe  Pomologlst  for   Janaarjr,  1872. 

Bt  F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ouio. 

fo.  PoMOLOGisT  AND  Gardbker  :  —  I  rejolce  at  the  appearance  of  the  January  num- 
ix  of  the  PoMOLOGisT,  and  while  so  doing,  regret  the  disappearance  of  the  Journal  of 
lorticuUure,  published  the  past  three  years  at  Boston.  But  the  world  moves  and  its  tide 
'  strides  westward,  opening  new  fields,  developing  old  and  suggesting  new  theories  and 
practices.  The  child  grows,  it  takes  from  its  parent  certain  hints  and  principles,  but  its 
field  of  operations  being  larger,  and  its  youthful  energies  greater,  it  follows  in  horticulture 
as  in  manhood,  that  without  appliances  of  concentrated  knowledge  in  support  of  what- 
ever life  principle  may  be  embraced,  the  old  must  give  way  to  the  new.  It  is  this  want  of 
understanding  of  life  principles  developed  in  extent  that  leads  publishers  to  imagine  that 
Boston  and  New  York  (great  centres  of  commercial  values)  are  the  great  centres  of 
horticultural  knowledge.  The  exhibit  of  the  American  Institute  Club  for  years  past 
has  shown  that  all  there  engaged,  are,  and  have  been,  men  with  each  an  axe  to  grind,  or 
if  none  of  his  own  ready,  to  minister  at  a  price  to  any  Charlaton  that  would  pay.  The 
"Daisy  Eyebright"  writer  of  the  East  is  one  entirely  void  of  practical  knowledge.  Every 
line  made  up  by  that  writer  is  a  "  packed  line."  Not  a  single  journal  emanating  from 
New  Yor  city  to-day,  has  in  it,  aside  from  its  western  correspondence,  a  single  writer  whose 
brains  can  grasp  our  great  country  or  who  can  see  aught  of  values  outside  of  the  New 
York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia 

MARKETS. 

We  of  the  West  know  that  to  that  market  we  only  minister  and  serve  our  ultimate  end, 
in  that  we  grow  fruits  and  supply  their  exuberant  population,  but  we  are  not  deceived  by 
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■any  of  their  specious  articles,  and  we  do  know  that  the  "West  of  to-day  has  more  of  practical 
knowledge  than  has  ever  been  thought  of  by  the  snip  snap  editors  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  whose  rural  life  is  embodied  in  a  weekly  visit  to  Central  Park,  the  Common,  or 
some  little  hundred  by  twenty  foot  commercial  green  house.  But  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  East,  I  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  the  Pomologist  and  its  array  of  correspond- 
ents and  talented  editorials,  and  in  my  rejoicing  feel  like  inditing  one  or  more  sentences, 
relative  to  the  eflect  and  ideas  which  the  said  correspondents  and  editorial  articles  sug- 
gest to  me  as  I  read. 

J.   S.   DOWNEB. 

I  like  this  bringing  forward  of  our  leading  men  whose  life-acts  have  always  toned  more  to 
God-like  tendency  of  man's  life  than  to  accumulation  of  this  world's  goods.  The  engraving 
of  J.  S.  Downer's  face  is,  perhaps  in  outline,  all  correct,  but  far  from  expressing  the 
■whole-souled  goodness  that  ever  beams  with  a  smile  upon  him.  I  have  known  him  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  your  comments,  short  and  appropriate,  only  tell  a  small  item  from  his 
many  characteristics  of  value.  Calm  and  decisive,  yet  with  respect  does  he,  after  careful 
study,  observation  and  thought,  express  an  opinion,  but  from  that  expression  relative  to 
varieties  of  fruit,  tree  or  shrub  suited  to  the  soil,  climate  and  wants  of  the  people  conso- 
nant to  his  acquaintance,  no  exception  is  ever  taken.  Tour  Corresponding  Editor  gives 
correct,  but  only  a  meagre  list  of  Mr.  Downer's  labors,  for  while  in  his  strawberry  produc- 
tions he  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful,  owing  to  his  continuous  and  persistent 
labors  and  experiments  yet  his  works  in  the  production  of  improved  varieties  of  the 
persimmon,  in  his  love  of,  and  growth  from  seed,  of  flowering  plants,  such  as  the  mag- 
nolia, etc.,  in  his  careful  analysis  of  fruits  originated  by  others  and  offered  the  public,  are 
fully  equal  or  above  in  value  those  of  his  strawberry  productions. 

FRUITS   HOW   FORMED,   ETC. 

I  suppose  all  is  new  to  many  readers,  but  as  it  is  all  in  the  books  I  must  and  do  ask,  why 
■we  should  in  our  journals  continuously  have  a  reprint,  varied  only  by  words.  If  a  writer 
cannot  grasp  any  new  matter,  let  him  then  simply  tell  the  reader  or  student  where  to 
obtain  knowledge.  It  certainly  is  far  more  creditable  to  him,  and  if  he  has  capacity  to 
prepare  a  complete  work  surpassing  others,  then  to  him,  do  others  likewise  accord  credit 
in  their  references. 

THE  CHERRY  CROP  NEST  TEAR. 

I  like  those  notes  of  Terry,  for  they  touch  the  thing  practical.  If  he  will  permit  me,  I 
•will  say  that  all  this  matter  of  bud  killing  is  in  a  measure  governed  by  the  last  seasons 
"■rowth,  supply  of  moisture  and  heat.  Many  a  tree  develops  itself  earl}',  and  the  early 
drouths  render  its  fruit  buds  imperfect.  So  a  tree  which  naturally  matures  its  buds  later 
in  some  seasons  loses  vitality,  and  in  others  retains  it.  This  accounts  for  his  Belle 
Magniflque  this  year.  The  maturing  of  the  bud  is  predicated,  on  the  temperature  and 
moisture  from  its  first  formation  to  its  perfection,  occupying  about  thirty  days,  as  with  the , 
ripening  of  the  grape,  its  perfection  and  ripening  depend  on  heat  and  moisture  during! 
its  formation  of  seed. 

CALDW alder's  GOLDEN  APPLE. 

I  like  your  Associate  Editor  for  his  enthusiasm,  but  I  can't  endorse  his  discretion.  I ' 
acknowledge  his  theoretical  and  impulsive  views,  while  at  the  same  time  my  life  observa- 
tion shows  me  that  he  is  as  often  in  error  as  in  truth.  If  this  apple  has  been  sent  out,  if 
the  dealer  is  bound  to  sell  and  distribute  of  it,  then  the  record  is  good  and  creditable.  But 
if  by  this  notice  a  man  is  to  gain  profit  and  notoriety  by  sending  out,  profitably,  trees  to 
experimental  or  noviciate  orchardist.s,  of  which  no  reliable  fruit  men  have  a  knowledge, 
then  I  say  he  is  doing  just  what  J.  S.  Downer  would  never  do. 

THE   CHERRY   STOCKS,  ETC. 

I  note  the  remarks  of  B.  A.  Mathews,  and  on  this  have  a  word  to  say,  viz: 
Put  your  Morello,  Early  Richmond,  etc.,  all  on  Mahaleb  stocks  if  you  want  early 
maturity    and  vigor.    The  hardihood  is  in   them,  of   itself.    All  the  Dukes  are  also 
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good  on  Mahaleb,  but  the  sweet  cherries  for  the  West  must  be  grown  on  Seedling  Morello 
stocks.  So  grown,  their  first  year  will  be  about  two  and  a-half  feet  high,  with  branches 
from  within  four  inches  of  the  bud.  Root  prune  these  in  November ;  after  the  first  sea- 
son's growth,  leave  them  to  grow.  The  second  season,  root  prune  again  in  November ; 
and  transplant  to  the  orchard  as  soon  in  spring  as  frost  will  admit. 

THE   PEAR  AND   ITS   CULTUHE. 

I  must  take  exception  to  your  talented  and  careful  corresponding  editor's  remarks  as  to 
the  soil  suited  to  the  Pear.  He  cites  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  California  as  sandy  loam 
instances,  whereon  the  Pear  is  especially  a  success.  Now,  please  let  me  ask  him  to  point  out 
such  locations,  and  if  they  are  not  based  on  deep,  strong,  heav}'  loams,  I  will  accord  him 
all  credit.  Again,  let  me  say  to  him  that  some  of  the  oldest  Pear  trees,  healthy  as  known 
in  the  States,  are  situate  in  the  clay,  shady  soils  of  Ohio,  the  deep  loams  of  Michigan,  the 
heavy  lands  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  Missouri ;  and  so,  touching  the  wholt  matter,  I  don't 
believe  he  or  I,  or  anyone  else  as  yet  knows  aught  of  certainty  wherefrom  to  advise  the 
planter.     Only  let  us  all  join  in  advice  to  plant  pears,  whatever  soil  may  be  at  hand. 

THE   PEAR   ON   MOUNTAIN   ASH. 

Robert  Douglass,  as  always,  is  here  with  his  good,  reasonable  common  sense,  and  while 
he  accords  to  the  Jlountain  Ash  a  value  as  stock  for  the  pear,  it  behooves  him  and  all  of 

us  who  so  advise,  to  say  what  varieties  do  so  succeed.  I  note  Bune  AniauUs  panachee, 
Doyenne  Skiille,  as  two  that  for  twenty  years  have  grown  and  fruited  well,  grown  on 
Mountain  Ash  stock. 

GROWING  GRAPES  ON  TREES,  ETC. 

Our  worthy  but  eccentric  friend.  Prof  Turner,  of  Illinois,  some  years  since  started  the 
slitting  and  bark  peeling  item,  and  then  he  came  out  on  the  Elm  tree  as  the  great  feature 
of  grape  growing.  I  know  no  man  of  more  capacity  than  the  Professor,  and  since  the 
death  of  Wm.  R.  Prince,  I  know  no  man  who  likes  better  (by  some  apparent  simple  sys- 
tem of  culture,  but  egrcgiously  erroneous,)  than  does  he,  to  bring  out  men.  In  a  four 
years'  constant  study  of  the  vine  and  its  training,  relative  to  disease,  etc.,  it  came  to  my 
lot  to  visit,  here,  there  and  elsewhere,  vines  growing  on  trees,  long  trellises,  etc.,  et';.,  in 
some  four  different  AVestern  States.  My  conclusion  was,  that  no  exemption  from  disease, 
no  additional  hardihood,  was  obtained,  while  the  size  of  bunch  and  berry  and  the  quality 
of  fruit  were  reduced. 


The  Benonl"It8  Pecnliar  Qualities, -•Porter. 

By  Dr.  James   Weed.  MuscAT^^•E. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener:— I  began  propagating  the  Benoni  about  thirty  years 
ago  from  one  tree,  the  only  summer  apple  with  a  small  list  of  varieties  received  from 
Ohio.  Unexpected  difficulties  and  delay  in  getting  a  general  stock  of  varieties  from  the 
East,  compelled  me  to  propagate  it  extensively ;  although  as  it  was  new  to  me  and  I  could 
only  find  a  brief  and  common-place  description  of  it  in  Kenrick's  Orchardist,  I  had  great 
apprehensions  that  it  would  prove  to  be  an  indiiTerent  or  worthless  apple. 

About  the  time  I  commenced  growing  nursery  trees  in  Iowa,  root-grafting  was  much 
praised  at  the  East.  My  first  experience  in  this  method  was  with  Alexander,  Baldwin, 
Benoni,  Danvers'  Winter  Sweet,  Newtown  Spitzenburgh,  Red  Sweet  Pearmain,  and  Yel- 
low Newtown  Pippin.  Soon  complaints  came  from  all  parts  of  the  West  of  bark-bursting 
in  root-grafted  trees.  I  found  Alexander  and  Benoni  entirely  exempt  from  this  evil 
■while  the  others  were  more  or  less  damaged — Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  and  Baldwin. so 
badly  as  to  preclude  their  profitable  culture  by  this  mode.  Benoni  was  remarkable  in  its 
habit  of  growth,  forming  uniformly  straight,  nice,  young  trees,  and  for  several  years  all 
my  root-grafts  weie  mostly  of  this  variety,  with  the  purpose  of  double-working  standard 
high  with  other  sorts.  Some  were  thus  grafted,  but  when  it  gave  evidence  of  beinn-  the 
best  apple  in  the  orchard  the  purpose  was  relinquished,  and  this  was  an  additional  rea- 
son for  the  great  number  of  Benoni  trees  disseminated  in  this  region. 
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When  the  trees  had  attained  to  bearing  size  one  was  removed  to  the  orchard  one  half 
mile  from  the  house.  The  second  season  after  transplanting  this  tree  bore  four  hundred 
and  thirty  apples,  which  were  piclted  when  of  less  than  half  size,  as  sneaking  fruit-thieves 
would  surely  take  them  if  left  on  the  tree.  These  immature  apples  showed  a  remarkable 
disposition  to  ripen,  coloring  finely  with  a  tolerably  good  flavor,  and  remained  sound 
throua:h  September,  though  picked  in  Julj\  A  year  or  two  later  the  whole  crop, 
amounting  to  two  barrels,  was  picked  in  Juiy  and  put  in  the  cellar  under  lock  and  key. 
During  the  next  ten  days  I  thought  of  my  first  store  of  fruit  occasionally,  but  being  busy, 
an  examination  was  deferred,  until  at  length  they  were  forgotten  altogether.  Three  or 
four  weeks  had  passed  when  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  every  apple  sound  and  of 
most  excellent  quality.  Some  of  these  were  sent  by  a  friend  to  other  friends  in  Connect- 
icut, and  though  they  were  two  weeks  en  route,  reached  them  in  good  condition. 


Until  within  four  or  five  years  of  the  present  time  it  was'my  practice^topickmyBenoui 
apples  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  August,  and  dispose  of  them  as  they  ripened  up  to  the 
middle  or  last  of  September,  and  I  realized  about  as  much  profit  from  three  or  four  hun- 
dred of  these  trees  as  from  the  rest  of  my  orchard  of  several  thousands.  The  last  few 
years  I  have  left  them  to  ripen  mostly  upon  the  trees,  by  which  their  general  character  for 
size  is  much  improved,  but  their  keeping  quality  is  greatly  impaired  by  bruises  received 
in  falling  from  the  trees.  It  ripens  in  succession  through  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
I  should  say  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  September,  when  left  upon  the  tree,  and 
for  profit,  as  a  distant  market  fruit,  it  sliould  be  gathered  by  weekly  pickings,  commencing 
the  20th  of  July,  selecting  each  time  such  fruits  as  sliow  indications  of  approaching  matu- 
rity. By  this  means  the  trees  would  be  much  relieved  of  the  effects  of  over-bearing,  and 
might  thus  become  annual  bearers.  A  part  of  my  trees  bear  one  year  and  part  the  next, 
though  all  were  originally  from  one  tree — although  they  are  strictly  alternate  bearers,  as 
probably  all  trees  must  be  that  produce  svich  immense  crops. 

If  a  Red  June  apple  is  picked  when  its  exposed  side  is  dull  red  and  the  shaded  side 
green,  it  will  ripen  in  the  house,  but  the  red  side  will  be  dingy  red  and  the  other  dead 
green,  and  the  flavor  will  be  insipid,  while  if  a  Benoni  is  housed  when  dull  stripes  appear 
on  a  green  surface,  it  will  ripen  up  with  crimson  stripes  on  golden  yellow  ground,  and 
with  excellent  flavor  and  juiciness,  keeping  thus  without  any  tendency  to  become  dry  and 
mealy.  This  quality  of  ripening  perfectly  in  the  house,  like  some  of  our  best  pears, 
belongs,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  no  other  summer  apple ;  and  m  connection  with  the  fact 
that  when  ripened  on  the  tree  it  is  surpassed  by  no  other  apple  for  the  table  or  kitchen, 
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with  its  established  character  for  vi^or,  hardiness  and  productiveness,  has  induced  me  to 
plant  more  and  more  largely  of  it  in  every  succeeding  plantation  I  have  made.  The 
trees  have  long,  slender  branches,  which  bend  like  a  willow  under  its  immense  loads  of 
fruit,  but  seldom  or  never  break,  and  though  inclined  to  form  acute  angular  forks  at  the 
junction  of  the  larger  branches,  they  are  not  apt  to  split  down  like  Yellow  Bellflower 
and  some  other  kinds.  It  has  a  large  amount  of  dark  green  foliage,  and  if  leaves  are  the 
lungs  of  plants,  the  Benoni  can  breathe  and  jerate  its  juices  with  the  best  of  them. 

Its  young  fruit  is  very  persistent  and  often  after  a  high  wind  I  have  often  seen  the 
ground  thickly  strewn  with  little  apples  under  the  trees  of  other  kinds,  when  scarcely  a 
dozen  could  be  found  under  a  Benoni.  With  all  the  great  number  of  Benoni  treea 
I  have  had  of  different  ages,  from  the  yearling  graft  to  the  mature  orchard  tree,  during  all 
the  time  I  have  grown  trees  in  Iowa,  I  do  not  know  that  one  has  ever  been  injured 
by  our  cold  winters.  It  is  not  an  early  bearer  like  Keswick  Codlin  and  Kirkbridge 
White,  nor  is  it  late  in  first  fruiting  like  Northern  Spy,  but  when  the  trees  have  attained 
to  a  reasonable  bearing  size,   they  have  uniformly  borne  profusely  in  alternate  years. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Porter  the  best  apple  we  have  ripening  in  succession,  after 
Benoni.  Its  large  size,  smooth  skin  and  fine  yellow  color,  with  excellent  qualities  for  the 
table  or  kitchen,  commend  it  very  strongly  for  amateur  or  market  culture.  The  trees 
appear  to  be  healthy,  hardy  and  very  productive,  and  it  seems  to  be  gaining  rapidly  in 
favor  in  many  parts  of  the  West. 

Hoiv  to  Crow  tbe  Caulifloiver. 

Ed.  p.  &  G. — I  have  been  successful  in  raising  Cauliflower,  and  as  there  appears  to 
be  a  want  of  success — so  far  as  I  am  acejuainted — I  will  give  you  my  method  of  cultiva- 
tion. I  sow  my  seed  in  the  open  air  at  the  same  time  I  do  for  cabbage.  I  am  not  anxious 
to  raise  hot  bed  plants,  or  even  early  plants,  for  I  find  they  do  not  do  as  well  in  our  long 
hot  seasons  as  later  ones.  From  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  May  is  early  enough  for  our  lati- 
tude and  our  deep,  rich  sandy  .soil.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1870,  I  spaded  up  a  bed  of  the 
Wilson  Strawberry,  which  had  just  yielded  its  last  picking  of  fruit,  burying  the  tops 
deep  in  the  soil,  and  the  same  day  set  out  the  ground  with  Cauliflower.  They  done 
well,  forming  fine  curd-like  heads  of  fair  size.  Last  season  I  set  my  plants  on  the  25th  of 
May,  and  although  the  season  was  one  of  severe  and  continuous  drouth,  they  done  well, 
nearly  all  forming  handsome  heads,  some  of  which  were  very  large.  One  head  cut  short 
as  it  could  be  and  closely  trimmed  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds.  These  plants  were  set 
between  the  rows  of  early  potatoes.  The  potatoes  were  dug  in  June,  then  they  had  the 
ground  all  to  themselves.  I  set  the  plants  four  feet  apart  each  way  and  about  one  foot 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  rich  soil  with  a  liberal  supply  of  ashes  mixed  through 
it.  Stir  the  ground  often,  drawing  the  mellow  soil  around  the  plant.  If  the  plants  do 
well  they  will  completely  cover  the  ground.  lu  the  heat  of  summer  I  mulch  with  green 
grass  or  weeds — never  water,  but  sometimes  flood  them  well  with  soap  suds.  In  this  way 
I  generally  get  very  tine  heads. — C.  B.,  Nauwo,  111. 


Liquid  Grafting  Wax. — I  have  found  no  better  recipe  for  making  liquid  grafting  wax 
than  this  :  Melt  one  pound  of  common  rosin  over  a  gentle  fire.  Then  add  to  it  one  ounce 
of  beef  ta'ilow  and  stir  it  well.  Take  it  from  the  fire  and  let  cool  down  a  little,  and  then 
mix  with  it  a  tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  after  that  about  seven  ounces  of 
very  strong  alcohol  (ninety-five  per  cent).  The  alcohol  cools  it  down  very  rapidly  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  put  it  on  the  fire  again  and  stir  it,  till  the  whole  is  a  homogeneous 
mass,  similar  to  honey.  When  cold,  it  is  ready  for  use.  For  putting  on,  a  small  brush  is 
most  convenient.  Do  not  put  it  on  too  thick,  that's  of  no  use.  About  like  a  good  coat  of 
paint,  being  careful  to  cover  all  crevices.  It  will  harden  in  a  day  or  two,  and  then  be  of 
a  whitish  color,  impervious  to  air  or  water.  Be  sure  and  get  the  best  alcohol,  as  a  poor 
article  may  spoil  the  whole.  As  the  ingredients  are  very  inflammable,  you  must  be  care- 
ful not  get  it  too  close  to  the  fire.    The  flames  might  strike  in  and  set  the  whole  burning. 

fi.  Von  Oven,  2faperviUe,  lUinoit. 
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Netr  and  Rare  Plants. 

Among  the  new  and  rare  plants  being  introduced,  and  which  may  be  considered  valua- 
ble acquisitions,  we  have  from  that  old  and  popular  seedsman  of  Philadelphia— Henry 
Dreer   a  Pure  White  Grape  Myrtle  and  a  New  Dwarf  Pomegranate,  of  which  Mr.  Dreer 

says : 

"Pure  White  Crape  Myrtle. — A  seedling  of  the  well-known  pink  and  rose-colored 
Zagerstnemia  IndiM.  It  is  of  vigorous  and  symmetrical  growth,  and  produces  its  pure 
white  flowers  in  great  abundance.  This  is  a  hardy  plant  in  the  Southern  States,  and  with 
slight  protection  will  stand  out  near  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  north  can  be  easily  wintered 
in  a  cellar.    It  is  a  great  acquisition." 


PUBE   WHITE   crape   MYRTLE.  NEW   DWARF   POMEGRANATE. 

New  Dwarf  Pomegranate. — Originated  from  ."seed  of  the  well  known  single  Puniea 
Oranatum.  It  has  a  decided  dwarf  habit,  the  foliage  is  smaller  and  of  a  finer  green  than 
the  old  variety.  In  its  beautiful  foliage,  symmetrical  shape  and  the  profusion  of  its  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  with  dwarf  growth,  it  can  be  advantageously  used  as  a  Dedding  plant,  or 
for  pot  culture,  and  from  its  hardiness,  and  the  facility  to  keep  the  plants  over  winter, 
must  become  popular. 

A  New  Geranium. — Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  introduce  to  the 
public  a  new  bi-color  Geranium — "Pride  of  Mount  Hope,"  and  of  which  they  say : 
"This  is  a  seedling  of  ours,  and  a  cross  between  Beauty  (Buist)  and  the  well  known  Mrs. 
Pollock.  Its  foliage  is  large,  of  a  brilliant  yellow  color,  with  a  broad  chocolate  zone. 
Unlike  all  other  Bronze  Geraniums  we  have  yet  seen,  this  succeeds  best  under  the  hottest 
sun.  Its  highly  colored  leaves  and  vigorous  habit,  destine  it  we  think,  to  become  one  of 
the  most  desirable  and  popular  plants  for  borders  and  edgings." 

All  interested  in  Floriculture  will  find  these  new  plants  interesting  acquisitions  to  their 
coUeetions,  and  should  not  fail  to  have  them. 

J'b'ars  Among  Corn. — The  Country  Gentleman  says  that  John  Morse,  of  Cayuga,  N. 
Y.,  has  found  of  late  years  that  he  gets  more  pears  and  better  ones,  by  keeping  the  ground 
cultivated  instead  of  letting  it  run  to  grass.  The  corn  crop  proves  one  of  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  represses  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  in  this  resyect  is  better  than  pota- 
toes. Lime  has  been  found  decidedly  beneficial,  being  first  slaked  into  powder,  and  then 
'spread  broadcast  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  over  a  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  His 
ground  has  been  perfectly  underdrained,  and  the  result  of  his  careful  culture  is,  that  his 
orchard  of  3,000  trees  yields  an  annital  income  of  over  |3,000. 
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'Wliat  are  Floorers,  and  ^vbf  Regard  Them? 

*'How  they  grow  no  man  knows, 

They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossom  fresh  and  fair, 

And  deck  the  world  with  their  rich  pompous  shows." 

A  small  polished  casket  containing  within  itself  the  tender  germ  of  a  plant  is  dropped 
to  the  earth  from  the  prolific  capsule  of  its  parent,  where,  vivified  by  the  sun,  it  soon 
bursts  its  hard  covering,  thrusts  its  feehle  root  into  the  soil  and  erects  to  the  light  its  slen- 
der stem ;  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  leaf  is  added  above  leaf,  as  its  stem  and 
branches  elongate  upward.s  and  outwards ;  every  new  born  leaf  being  made  after  one  and 
the  same  model,  till  at  last  a  bud  appears,  perhaps  many  such  overspread  the  plant ;  in 
due  lime  the  day  of  its  advent  arrives,  the  morning  sun  bursts  the  swollen  bud,  whereupon 
a  new  form  of  leaves,  of  most  exquisite  workmanship,  entirely  un'.ike  the  green  leaves  that 
hitherto  clothed  the  plant— of  the  most  brilliant  hue,  and  in  the  most  regular  manner — 
expand  to  our  view  and  fill  the  air  with  their  perfume.  How  common  is  this  sight,  and 
yet  how  wonderful ! 

So  far  as  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  concerned,  there  has  been  in  our  uay  a  vast  im- 
provement both  in  variety  and  magnificence  over  those  cultivated  a  generation  ago.  AH 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  explored  to  add  new  attractions  to  the  green-house  and  flower 
border,  where  we  have  an  example  of  universal  brotherhood  assembled  from  every  nation 
under  the  heaven. — Selected.  _, 


Tbe  Stark  Apple. 

This  apple,  as  we  are  told,  originated  in  Western  New  York,  and  though  brought 
Westward  some  years  ago  has  not  attracted  much  attention  until  recently.  We  believe 
Mr.  M.  L.  Dunlap  introduced  it  into  Illinois,  and  first  called  attention  to  it.  He  speaks  of 
it  as  being  one  of  the  most  reliable  winter  apples— the  tree  a  young  and  constant  bearer 
fruit  large  and  showy  and  tree  very  hardy.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr,  A.  H.  Gaston, 
of  Illinois,  we  have  been  favored  with  a  box  of  the  frtiit,  and  after  a  fair  trial,  in  our  esti- 
mation the  Stark  is  a  valuable  apple.  It  eats  well  from  the  hand  and  for  cooking  at  this 
season  not  excelled  by  any  other.  The  fruit  was  on  the  tables  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  was  highly  commended  by  those 
who  tried  it  in  comparison  with  some  others  of  the  old  and  favorite  sorts.  Verry  Aldrich 
an  extensive  orchardist  at  Arispee,  Illinois,  has  been  trying  it  top-grafted  upon  some  of  his 
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old  trees  and  with  such  satisfaction  that  he  writes :  "  I  shall  top-graft  as  many  as  I  can  of 
my  poor  bearers  with  the  Stark.  I  have  never  seen  so  good  a  sort  for  top-grafting — 
making  a  fine  top  so  quick." 

Fruit  large,  slightly  conical  and  angular ;  skin  yellowish  green,  somewhat  red,  faintly 
Striped,  and  specked  with  brown  dots  ;  basin  medium ;  cavity  narrow ;  stem  short  to  long  » 
flesh  yellowish,  rather  coarse  but  breaking  and  juicy  ;  acid  to  sub-acid,  sprightly  and  rich. 
Season,  late  winter  into  spring.  The  Stark  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Willow  Twig 
externally,  but  is  very  diiferent  in  taste. 


Tbe  I<ady  Apple— Does  it    Do   'Well   In  Oar  Climate? 

Ed.  PoMOLOGisT  AND  Gardenkr.  —  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Lady  Apple  does  well  in 
this  climate,  or  is  it  only  a  fall  apple  here  ?  I  see  it  quoted  in  the  New  York  market  at 
$8,  $18,  and  finally  on  the  20th  of  December  last  $25  per  barrel,  when  other  apples  sold 
for  from  $3.50  to  $4.50.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  several  other  questions,  and  perhaps  I 
ought  to  ask  pardon  for  asking  so  many  at  one  time.  But  I  would  like  to  avail  myself  of 
your  experience  and  mature  judgment,  and  you  must  forgive  me  for  asking  one  more. 
What  six  varieties  of  winter  apples  would  you  plant  in  a  commercial  orchard,  and  in  what 

proportion  ? Can  you  furnish  a  few  trees  of  Black's  extra  early  peach  and  at  what 

price  ?  If  you  have  none  for  sale  where  can  they  be  obtained  ? — A.  B.  Castle,  Pleatant 
Hill,  Mo. 

Remarks.  —  From  what  we  know  of  the  Lady  Apple,  the  only  difficulty  in  growing  it 
in  the  West  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market  is,  that  in  our  rich  soil  the  fruit 
is  apt  to  grow  too  large  and  imperfect.  It  is  a  fancy  apple  and  to  command  the  fancy 
prices  quoted  in  the  Eastern  markets,  the  fruit  must  be  perfect  to  meet  with  favor  as  an 
ornament  for  the  table.  When  grown  of  the  proper  size  and  color  it  always  commands  a 
high  price  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  sorts  for  the  orchard- 
ist.    The  tree  is  said  to  be  hardy,  prolific,  and  to  produce  the  finest  fruit  on  rather  poor 

soil. For  six  best  winter  apples  for  your  locality  in  starting  a  "  commercial  orchard," 

we  should  say  Ben  Davis,  Wagener,  Rawle's  Jannette,  Jonathan,  Wine  Sap  and  Willow 
Twig,  or  Stark  —  the  latter  of  the  two,  if  we  knew  it  to  be  as  good  a  tree  and  bearer  as  the 
Willow  Twig,  for  it  is  a  better  apple.  But  as  we  know  nothing  of  it  except  from  hearsay, 
we  do  not  feel  like  giving  it  preference  yet  over  that  good  old  sort,  the  Willow  Twig.  But 
for  an  orchard  we  should  want  both,  and  also  Grimes'  Golden  and  Fameuse. Con- 
cerning Black's  Peach,  write  the  Associate  Editor. 


Sops  of  'Wine.— Some  of  Its  Good  Points. 

Ed.  p.  &  G. — I  notice  you  had  a  cut  in  the  December  number  of  the  Pomologist 
of  the  Sops  of  Wine,  and  remarked  that,  "until  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  received 
no  special  attention  in  Iowa  and  the  adjoining  States."  I  think  that  is  perhaps  true, 
if  we  except  the  attention  and  notice  it  received  at  a  meeting  of  the  Alton  Horticul- 
tural Society  some  six  years  since.  At  a  regular  meeting  of  that  Society,  held  in 
Alton  in  the  month  of  August,  and  I  think  six  years  since,  I  exhibited  the  fruit  and 
called  special  attention  to  it  as  a  market  apple.  Whatever  its  merits,  it  has  become 
■very  popular  with  many  as  a  profitable  apple  for  market,  and  while  some  do  not  like 
it,  yet  many  think  highly  of  it  for  family  use.  It  is  an  annual  bearer,  less  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  insects  or  fungi  than  any  other  apple ;  of  a  tough  skin,  bearing  carriage 
well.  It  should  be  thoroughly  ripe  before  eaten.  When  it  is  mature  it  is  a  beautiful 
red,  a  sour  apple,  yet  very  mild.  Your  cut  shows  it  too  small.  With  me  it  is  not  a 
small  apple,  but  from  medium  to  large,  and  in  fact  large  rather  than  medium.  Pick  them 
when  in  good  shipping  order,  send  them  to  a  distant  market,  and  they  will  carry  bet- 
ter than  any  other  apple  I  know  of  and  be  in  good  eating  order,  and  far  better  than 
when  they  were  first  picked. 

I  suppose  I  have  been  instrumental  in  "resurrecting"  the  Sops  of  Wine,  and  believe  I 
have  done  the  public  a  good  thing. — Jona  Huggijjs,  Woodburn,  III. 
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A  New  Seedling  Grape.— Tlie  <<  Orion." 

Br  Calvin  Bradley,  Naitvoo,  III. 

The  grape  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  and  delicious  of  all  fruits,  the  most  universally 
cultivated  of  all  fruit-bearing  plants,  and  at  an  earl}'  age  yields  in  profusion  greater  than 
any  other  fruit.  It  is  one  of  the  mo.st  precious  boons  of  nature  to  man.  Everj-tldng  iu 
the  grape  vine  is  beautiful  and  noble.  The  delicately  shaped  leaf,  the  fragrant  blo.ssom, 
and  the  delicious  grapes  are  always  beautiful,  always  welcome.  It  finds  a  home  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  forest,  it  grows  on  the  rocky  hill  side,  and  luxuriates  in  the  fertile 
garden.  It  trails  on  the  ground  and  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  trees.  By  training 
it  can  be  kept  as  small  as  a  shrub,  or  made  to  cover  a  thousand  feet.  After  many  failures 
of  the  early  vine  growers  in  attempting  to  acclimatize  the  foreign  varieties,  the  business 
has  at  last  been  started  in  the  right  direction.  Labor,  skill  and  science,  aided  by  energy 
and  wealth  are  embarked  in  the  business.  By  planting  the  seed  of  choice  varieties  indi- 
'  genous  to  the  country,  and  by  hybridizing,  new  and  valuable  varieties  well  adapted  to 
our  soil  and  climate  are  obtained.  Such  etlorts  must  and  will  be  crowned  with  success — . 
will  give  us  the  grade  we  need  for  all  purposes. 

Acting  under  the  influence  of  this  belief,  I  have  given  some  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  seedlings,  and  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  new  variety  that  will  be  a  most  desirable 
acquisition  to  wine  growers.  This  vine  came  from  the  seed  in  1866.  The  first  season  it 
grew  five  feet  high,  requiring  a  stake.  In  the  spring  of  1867  I  cut  it  down  to  two  buds. 
The}'  made  a  rampant  growth,  encroaching  upon  their  neighbors.  In  the  spring  of  1868 
I  cut  one  of  these  canes  down  to  two  bud.s,  leaving  the  other  longer  for  bearing  wood.  It 
■was  now  two  years  old  and  it  produced  eight  bunches  of  grapes  and  made  a  fine  growth 
of  wood.  In  1869  it  matured  forty-five  (4.5)  bunches  of  grapes,  and  a  large  amount  of  well 
ripened  wood.  In  1870  I  let  it  have  a  little  more  bearicg  wood,  and  il  gave  me  one  hun- 
dred clusters  of  choice,  well  ripened  grapes,  a  part  of  which  were  exhibited  with  the  vine 
and  leaf  attached,  at  the  State  Fair  at  Keokuk,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  James  Math- 
ews, of  Knoxville.  In  1871  it  bore  and  ripened  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  clusters,  and 
made  a  large  amount  of  ripe  wood.  It  is  now  five  years  old,  and  has  borne  four  crops  of 
grapes.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  a  most  vigorous  grower,  and  I  think  it  may  be  called  a 
prolific  bearer.  It  ripens  with  the  Concord,  but  remains  on  the  vine  as  late  as  you  wish, 
never  splitting  or  the  berries  falling  off.  It  is  a  medium  size  black  grape,  compact  clus- 
ters, somewhat  resembling  the  Clinton,  but  every  way  superior.  It  stands  where  it  was 
planted,  has  never  been  disturbed,  no  root  pruning,  no  summer  pruning,  and  never  a  leaf 
taken  trom  it  after  spring  pruning.  I  made  wine  from  it  this  fall,  which  I  think  is  of  good 
quality.  The  must  by  Oescheles  scale  showed  98,  while  the  must  of  the  Concord  showed 
68  at  the  same  time.  I  have  named  it  the  "  Orion,"  hoping  and  trusting  it  may  form  a 
bright  star  in  the  galaxy  of  new  seedlings. 


DwARP  Apples. — Mr.  Albert  Noyes  writes  to  the  Maine  Farmer  that  twenty-two  years 
ago  he  set  out  dwarf  apple  trees  of  the  following  varieties  budded  on  the  Paradice  stock  : 
Red  Astrachan,  Drap'  d'  Or'  Early  Margaret,  or  Bell's  Early  and  Early  Harvest ;  and  on 
the  Doueain  stock.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  several  other  varieties.  Most  of  them 
■bore  fruit  the  following  year,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  The  Drap  d'  Or' 
Early  Margaret,  Early  Harvest  and  Astrachan  are  uniform  annual  bearers.  The  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh,  every  other  year  produces  a  mry  heavy  crop — the  past  season  it  yielded 
from  four  to  five  barrels.  A  very  good  way  says  Mr.  N.  is  to  plant  dwarf  apple  trees 
alternately  with  the  standards ;  as  you  then  get  fruit  from  the  dwarfs  immediately,  while 
the  standards  are  more  tardy  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  they  will  not  interfere  with 
each  other  by  their  growth  for  twenty  years  certainly. 

Mt.  Vernon  Pear. — The  Horticulturist  gives  this  new  pear  high  praise  for  fine 
growth,  productiveness,  excellent  flavor,  and  as  a  winter  sort  to  follow  the  Lawrence — and 
gives  the  following  list  of  sorts  to  precede  it  and  to  form  with  it  a  regular  succession  from 
summer  to  mid-winter,  viz :  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Lawrence,  and  Mt.  Vernon 
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Apples  irlll  bear  Freezing. 

Ed.  p.  &  G. — Wm.  P.  Lippincott  misquotes  me  in  December  number.  I  asked  why 
apples  could  endure  ten  degrees  of  frost  without  injury,  and  be  ruined  by  fourteen 
degrees  ? 

My  object  in  this  question  was  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  well  organized 
and  perfectly  ripened  apples  could  be  thoroughly  and  solidly  frozen  at  a  temperature  ten 
degrees  below  freezing,  and  that  when  apparently  in  the  same  condition  in  respect  to 
congelation,  a  temperature  four  degrees  lower  destroyed  their  vitality  indiscriminately. 
The  feeble  and  imperfectly  ripened  ones  were  destroyed  by  ten  degrees  of  frost  in  the 
first  instance,  and  none  could  be  saved  hy  gradual  thawing  in  cold  water  after  fourteen 
degrees  on  the  second  occasion.  It  is  evident  that  the  greater  cold  was  the  patent  agent 
of  destruction,  and  it  is  important  that  cultivators  should  recognize  the  fact.  It  is  said 
frozen  apples  will  thaw  at  twenty-six  degrees,  and  if  so,  undoubtedly  they  will  not  freeze 
in  a  temperature  above  twenty-si.x  degrees ;  and  consequently,  twenty-two  degrees,  which 
is  ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  only  four  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  apples.  Some  apples  were  again  frozen  upon  the  trees  the  past  autumn,  and 
without  injury. 

Our  peach  buds  and  a  part  of  those  of  the  Early  Richmond  cherry  were  killed  by  ten 
degrees  below  zero  early  in  the  present  winter,  and  if  we  remember  rightly  peaches  were 
mostly  killed  a  few  winters  ago  about  St.  Louis  by  scven  or  eight  degrees  below.  This 
was  probably  owing  to  the  buds  in  that  mild  climate  being  in  a  similar  condition  to  that 
of  the  imperfect  apples,  not  well  ripened,  or  in  their  most  perfect  hybernating  condi- 
tion.— James  Weed,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


Black  K.not  on  Plnm  Trees.— Canse  and  Remedy. 

Upon  this  subject,  Mark  W.  Stevens,  of  Sloanesville,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the  New  York 
Farmers'  Club :  "My  theory  of  the  cause  of  this  disease  is,  that  the  disease  is  caused  by 
an  excess  of  sap  in  the  branchi  s  at  a  time  when  the  growth  of  wood  and  leaves  do  not 
absorb  it,  and  when  the  leaves  do  not  protect  the  branches  from  the  sun.  The  ground  at 
that  season  is  usually  saturated  with  water  and  the  heat  often  extreme ;  they,  acting 
together,  produce  a  flow  of  sap  which  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  young  leaves,  and  is 
therefore  retained  in  the  young  wood,  where  fermentation  takes  place,  caused  by  the 
sun's  heat,  and  the  result  is  the  disease  described. 

The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  these :  The  disease  seldom  occurs  in  the  kinds  of 
plums  which  have  an  early  and  luxuriant  growth  of  leaves,  such  as  the  Princess  Imperial, 
Gage,  Jeflerson,  Orange-plume,  and  Yellow  Gage,  but  does  appear  on  others  growing 
alongside  the  above,  and  growing  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  such  as  Smiths 
Orleans,  Damson  and  Red  Gage,  which  have  smaller  and  fewer  leaves  than  the  first  men- 
tioned. It  seldom  occurs  upon  trees  root-grafted  into  the  wild  plum  stock,  which  devel- 
opes  a  small  root  compared  with  the  top  of  the  tree.  It  seldom  occurs  in  trees  that  are 
making  a  good  medium  growth  of  wood ;  not  too  much  or  too  near  none  at  all.  It  does 
occur  most  frequently  upon  trees  which  stand  in  a  moist,  deep,  dark  and  rich  soil,  and 
without  a  sod  upon  it ;  or  in  places  where  the  winter  snow  drifts  remain  late  in  the  spring, 
retarding  the  production  of  leaves  until  the  spring  is  so  far  advanced  that  a  few  hot  days 
hastens  an  excessive  flow  of  sap,  for  which  the  top  of  the  tree  is  unprepared. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  the  disease  is  to  plant  plums  upon  rather  dry  soil,  of  kinds 
least  subject  to  the  blight,  and  which  kinds  these  are,  almost  every  nurseryman  of  experi- 
ence can  name  in  a  minute  if  he  will.  Mulch  with  chip  manure,  four  inches  deep,  and 
four  feet  wide  around  each  tree,  in  March  or  April,  and  if  the  soil  is  very  deep  and  rich, 
then  root-prune  a  little  once  in  two  years,  in  the  fall,  after  the  leaves  have  fellen. 


Peach  Buds  in  Southeastern  Iowa. — Mr.  G.  B.  Biackett,  of  Denmark,  Lee  county, 
writes  us,  February  6th :  "We  are  having  cold  weather  here — mercury  8  degrees  below  0, 
for  four  n'ornings  in  succession.  This  morning,  about  three  inches  of  snow.  Peach  buds- 
nearly  all  killed." 
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^bitor  6   8ortfoli0. 


Annual  Meeting  oftlie  State  Hortlcultnral  Society. 

The  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  met  in  tliis  city  Monday  evening  January  15th. 
'f'be  attendance  was  very  light  from  abroad  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  a  more 
inopportune  appointment  could  scarcely  have  been  made,  because  but  very  few  of  the  dis- 
a  nt  members  could  reach  the  evening  meeting,  short  of  leaving  home  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  The  President,  Prof.  Mathews,  delivered  his  annual  address,  which  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention.  After  a  retrospective  view  of  fruit  growing  in  the  State, 
the  subjects  of  insects,  blight,  culture,  protection  and  other  topics  of  minor  interest  were 
ably  presented.  We  should  be  pleased  to  present  the  address  in  full  to  the  readers  of  the 
PoMOLOQiST,  but  with  the  crowd  of  other  matter  upon  our  columns  from  correspondents 
and  advertising  patrons  we  cannot  consistently  spare  the  space. 

The  show  of  fruits  and  wines  was  not  very  large,  but  nevertheless  it  included  some 
specimens  of  special  interest  to  those  present,  among  which  were  the  Stark  and  Lawver 
apples,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  within  a  few  months  past  through  the  horticul- 
tural press.  After  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  of  these  two  apples,  in  competition  with  the 
Willow  Twig,  the  committee  were  unanimous  in  according  to  the  Stark  superiority  in 
flavor,  whilst  the  Lawver  was  as  heartily  rejected.  A  seedling  apple,  or  at  least  so  claimed, 
from  Mahaska  county,  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Balti- 
more. So  much  alike  were  the  two  when  brought  together  and  closely  scrutinized,  that 
they  were  thought  at  one  time  to  be  identical.  But  the  question  of  their  identity  was 
finally  left  open  for  another  season's  trial.  There  is  surely  a  remarkable  likeness  in  the 
appearance  of  these  two  apples. 

Samples  of  Concord  and  Catawba  wines  were  upon  the  tables,  said  to  be  made  from  the 
pure  juice  —  unadulterated  with  either  sugar  or  water.  In  the  flavor  of  the  two  we  could 
not  detect  the  slightest  difference.  A  bottle  of  wine  was  also  presented  from  Mrs.  Kim- 
hall  of  Knoxville,  made  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  so-called  Rogers'  "  No.  13,"  with  the 
addition  of  three  -  fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  the  gallon.  All  who  tasted  this  wine 
pronounced  it  very  fine  —  possessing  a  peculiar  aroma  and  rich  flavor. 

The  everlasting  apple  and  pear  tree  blight  came  up  for  a  hearing;  new  theories  were 
advanced  only  to  be  knocked  "  high  and  dry,''  for  every  speaker  had  a  theory  of  his  own, 
and  as  opposite  as  the  two  poles.  Finally  the  very  sensible  conclusion  was  arrived  at, 
that  the  more  the  question  was  discussed  the  worse  it  became  "  muddled." 

Reports  from  the  members  of  the  ad  interim  committee  went  to  show  the  great  abund- 
ance of  fruit  the  past  year,  and  gave  flattering  assurance  of  the  progress  of  horticulture  in 
all  sections  of  the  State,  fully  verifying  the  words  of  the  President  in  his  annual  address 
when  he  saj's :  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  and  feel  that  in  all  portions  of  our  diversified 
soil  and  climate,  so  many  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  culture  of  fruits.  That  the 
manifestations  in  this  direction  are  upon  a  souud  and  healthy  increase  there  is  no  doubt; 
nor  is  it  now  denied  by  any,  that  take  our  State  altogether,  we  are  equal  with  most  others 
in  the  staple  pomological  productions,  the  peach  only  excepted.  »  *  *  * 
It  is  true  that  we  have  come  up  to  this  point  through  great  tribulation.  It  seems  to  me 
when  I  look  back  upon  the  many  and  formidable  obstacles  and  discouragements  our  fruit 
growers  have  had  to  contend  with,  that  nothing  short  of  the  characteristic  perseverance 
and  pluck  of  the  Iowa  people  would  ever  have  brought  them  through  the  manifold  beset- 
ments  and  drawbacks  of  incipient  culture,  and  elevated  them  to  the  proud  position  they 
now  occupy.  They  are  veterans  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  and  while  they  claim  no 
special  immunities  for  the  valuable  services  they  have  rendered,  they  will  ever  enjoy  a 
happy  consciousness  of  the  lasting  benefits  they  will  have  conferred  upon  succeeding  gen- 
erations." 
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The  question  of  seedling  stocks  for  working  tlie  finer  varieties  of  the  cherry  was  slightly 
touched.  The  speakers  were  about  equally  divided  in  their  preferences  between  the 
Morello  and  Mahaleb.  The  impression  has  been,  to  some  extent,  that  the  Mahaleb  is  too 
tender  for  this  climate,  but  we  think  there  need  be  no  further  apprehension  on  that  point 
in  Central  and  Southern  Iowa  at  least.  Some  speakers  thought  the  Early  Richmond 
worked  upon  Morello  stock  makes  a  more  fruitful  tree  and  comes  into  bearing  earlier  than 
if  worked  upon  Mahaleb  stock,  but  from  what  was  said  pro  and  con,  we  doubt  whether 
there  is  much,  if  any  difl'erence  between  the  merits  of  the  two. 

Apples,  pears  and  small  fruits  received  some  attention.  No  recommendation  was  made, 
however,  as  to  what  to  plant  —  a  great  oversight,  we  think,  in  the  business  of  the  society, 
for  if  a  State  Horticultural  Society  has  any  definite  aim  or  object,  it  should  be  a  complete 
list  of  fruits,  and  its  annual  revision  for  trial  and  general  cultivation.  If  such  is  not  the 
grand  missioa  of  our  State  Horticultural  Society,  we  should  like  to  know  what  is.  It  is 
what  the  people  look  for  and  expect  from  all  over  the  State. 

Offices  for  1873. — Suel  Foster,  President ;  Beniamin  Green,  Vice-President;  D.  W. 
Adams,  Secretary ;  David  Leonard,  Treasurer. 

Directors. — 1st  District — E.  H.  Calkins,  Des  Moines  County.  2d  District — Mrs.  Emily 
F.  Ives,  Wapello  county.  3d  District — A.  E.  Ki'etchmer,  Montgomery  county.  4th  Dis- 
trict— G.  P.  Wood,  Cedar  county  .  .^ihDistrict — J.  Doran,  Linn  county.  6th  District — 
C.  L.  Watrous,  Polk  county.  7th  District — J.  T.  Mott,  Alamakee  county.  8th  District — 
S.  D.  Pierce,  Wright  county.  9th  District — S.  J.  Comfort,  Crawford  county.  10th  Dis- 
trict—C.  E.  Whitney,  Monona  county. 


Evergreen  Screens»IIoTir  to  GroTV  and  Best  Trees. 
In  reply  to  "Inquirer"  for  information  on  growing  live  screens  and  the  best  trees  or 
shrubs  for  the  purpose,  we  will  say  that  for  trees,  by  all  means  use  evergreen  of  some 
sort.  The  Buckthorn  and  Barberry  make  beautiful  screens,  but  as  they  are  deciduous 
plants  they  possess  neither  beauty  or  utility  in  winter.  Hence  we  would  recommend 
evergreens,  and  though  dearest  in  the  beginning,  they  are  in  the  end  the  cheapest,  most 
beautiful,  perfect  and  satisfactory.  For  a  tall,  strong  screen  that  will  eventually  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  wind  screen  and  fence,  the  Norway  Spruce,  planted  two  feet  apart 
in  a  straight  line,  is,  in  our  mind,  the  best  tree.  For  a  low,  dense  screen,  we 
should  take  the  American  Arbor- Vitse ;  nothing  is  better,  or  will  make  a  more  perfect 
wall  of  green,  whilst  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  evergreens,  of  rapid  growth,  bears  trans- 
planting best  of  all,  thrives  in  almost  any  situation  and  will  stand  pruning  to  suit  the 
taste.  To  make  a  dense,  perfect  screen,  use  thrifty  plants  that  have  been  two  or  three 
times  transplanted,  and  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  height.  Set  in  two  parallel  rows  eight- 
een inches  apart  in  rows  in  the  following  order : 


Started  in  this  way  and  properly  cared  for,  a  most  beautiful  screen  or  wall  of  perpetual 
green  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  three  to  four  feet  at  the  base,  may  be  raised  in  five 
years.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  numerous  after  two  or  three  transplantings,  and  form 
a  complete  net  work  very  near  the  .surface.  Hence  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  the 
plant  should  never  be  disturbed  in  the  least,  or  exposed  to  the  sun.  Mulch  the  ground  with 
coarse  manure  and  keep  it  so  until  the  plants  attain  a  growth  that  will  shade  the  surface 
underneath,  and  even  then  a  good  dressing  of  coar.se  manure  twice  a  year  will  greatly 
benefit  the  plants.  We  know  from  several  year's  trial  that  non-culture,  with  liberal 
mulching  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  growing  evergreens  of  any  kind.  The  roots 
must  be  kept  cool  and  moist  if  we  would  have  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth.  Nothing 
gives  so  much  life  and  beauty  to  homeln  winter,  as  do  lines  of  evergreens  properly  dis- 
persed about  the  buildings. 

The  Scuppernong. — We  see  it  stated  that  in  Mobile  county,  Alabama,  eighty-six  gal- 
lons of  pure  juice  was  taken  from  two  Scuppernoug  vines,  twelve  years  old. 
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NortliTvesteru  Horticultural  Association. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener. — At  a  meeting  of  horticulturists  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
si/^  on  the  ninth  instant,  after  a  full  discussion  as  to  the  need  of  such  an  organization,  it 
was  resolved,  on  motion  of  D.  B.  Wier,  to  form  a  permanent  organization,  to  be  known  as 
mbove.  Its  object  being  to  encourage  fruit  growing  and  forest  tree  culture  in  the  great 
Korthwcst,  esijccially  in  the  new  Northwest,  now  being  opened  up  l)y  the  North  Pacific 
Railroad.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  as  officers  of  the  permanent  organization  : 

President — Rev.  G.  W.  Nunier,  of  Nunier,  Tazewell  county,  Illinois. 

Vice  Presidents — O.  S.  AVilley,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  L.  R.  Scofield,  Freeport,  Illinois;  J. 
S.  Harris,  La  Crescent,  Minnesota  ;  James  Mathews,  Knoxville,  Iowa. 

Recording  Secretary— F.  S.  Lawrence,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

Corresjwnding  Secretary — Mark  Miller,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Executive  Committee — A.  G.  Tuttle,  Baraboo,  Wisconsin;  D.  B.  Wier,  Lacon,  Illinois; 
Col.  J.  H.  Stevens,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Treasurer — L.  Woodard,  Marengo,  Illinois. 

The  society  is  to  hold  regular  biennial  meetings.  Membership  fee,  two  dollars  bien- 
nially. The  next  meeting  will  be  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  it  is  hoped 
all  interested  in  Horticulture  will  help  to  make  it  a  success  by  being  present  with  their 
fruits.  The  society  hopes  to  be  able  to  hold  a  session  at  some  central  place  the  coming 
autumn,  where  all  interested  in  Horticulture  in  the  Northwest  may  meet  together  in 
council,  compare  notes  and  bring  together  all  the  fruits  of  value  grown  in  the  region,  to 
unravel  our  nomenclature,  and  determine  as  far  as  may  be,  what  is  best  to  plant  for  fruit, 
and  for  the  timber  for  future  generations.  The  officers  elect  are  men  who  are  willing  to 
■work  and  have  the  means  to  make  the  association  a  success.  An  address  is  in  preparation 
giving  the  objects  of  the  society,  which  can  be  had  by  addressing  either  of  the  secretaries, 
President  or  other  officers. — D.  B.  Wier,  Lacon,  Illinois. 

(From  the  Wisconsin  Daily  State  Journal.) 

H.  H.  McAfee  was  designated  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest, 
setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  asking  their  co-operation  to  make  it  a  means 
for  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  horticultural  knowledge. 

The  energy  and  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  this  meeting  augur  success  to  the  under- 
taking. The  association  starts  out  with  a  respectable  working  membership  of  promi- 
nent horticulturists,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  planter  in  the  new  regions  being  occupied  it  can- 
not help  but  be  useful  if  its  affiiirs  are  well  administered,  and  of  that  the  character  of  the 
men  put  at  the  helm  assures  us.  The  association  purposes  working  by  biennial  joint  exhi- 
bitions held  upon  years  alternate  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  American  Pomological  Soci- 
ety, and  also  by  holding  meetings  for  addresses  and  discussions,  and  in  its  work  a  prominent 
feature  will  be  the  interest  of  forestry,  the  encouragement  of  timber  culture  both  upon  the 
pine  forests  now  so  rapidly  being  used  up  and  upon  the  prairie  regions,  where  trees  are  great- 
ly needed  as  an  economical  resource  and  as  an  ameliorating  agency  for  the  climate.  Your 
reporter  is  instructed  to  state  that  all  persons  who  desire  to  aid  the  workings  of  this 
association  can  become  members  by  remitting  .|3  to  L.  Woodard,  Marengo,  111.,  which 
makes  them  members  for  two  years,  and  entitles  them  to  future  publications  of  the 
society. 


The  'Walbrldge  and  Cogsn^ell  Apples. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener. — We  mail  you  to-day  samples  of  the  Walbridge  apple 
and  trust  they  will  reach  you  safely.  They  were  borne  on  one  of  the  original  trees  planted 
by  the  introducer  of  that  variety,  Mr.  Daniel  Pound,  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wisconsin — the 
trees  now  owned  by  Mr.  Tabor.  The  first  trees  set  there  were  sold  by  Mr.  Pound  about 
nineteen  years  since,  and  from  them  have  been  propagated  all  the  true  Walbridge  there  is 
known. 

We  have  good  evidence  that  the  Walbridge  and  Cogswell  are  Twt  identical,  as  some  have 
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claimed  and  as  we  supposed.  Downing,  in  "  Fruits  and  Fkuit  Trees  of  America," 
describes  Cogswell  as  being  rich  yellow,  with  red  stripes,  while  the  Walbridge,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  samples  I  send  you,  is  greenish  white  with  bright  red  stripes.  He  also  says 
young  shoots  are  down}',  while,  if  anything  is  positive,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Walbridge 
shoots  are  very  downy,  as  you  may  see  from  the  two  little  cut?  I  send  with  the  apples.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Stickney,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society,  writes  us  that  he  has 
sample  leaves  and  twigs  of  Cogswell  Irom  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
thinks  that  they  are  not  Identical. 

Mr.  Greenman,  of  Greenman,  McGiaw  &  Day,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  was  here  yester- 
day and  says  he  has  sample  apples  of  Cogswell,  from  Hooker  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  he  says  it  is  not  the  same  as  our  Walbridge.  Trees  of  the  Walbridge,  first  set  in  Sauk 
county,  Wisconsin,  are  valued  at  $100  each,  being  reliable  and  satisfactory  annual  bearers. 
You  will  find  the  samples  I  send  you  rather  green  yet.    They  will  be  best  in  May. 

As  a  nursery  tree  the  Walbridge  is  all  that  can  be  desired — being  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  it.    As  to  hardiness  the  test  it  has  had  ought  to  satisfy  all.    The  cions  I  send  you 
have  been  exposed  to  30  ^  below  zero — cold  that  has  killed  our  Flemish  Beauty  Pears.  > 
Yet  our  Walbridge  are  as  bright  as  ever. — A.  L.  Hatch,  Ithaca,  Wisconsin,  Dec.  X'ith,  1871. 

Remarks. — We  find  the  Walbridge  a  very  handsome  apple,  and  from  its  condition  now 
(February  10th)  think  it  must  be  one  of  the  best  of  keepers.  The  specimens  are  appa- 
rently as  plump  and  sound  to-day  as  when  taken  from  the  trees.  When  in  eating  condi- 
tion we  shall  try  it  and  say  what  we  think  of  it. 


How  Sball  I  Prune  ? 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener.— I  have  but  little  experience  in  fruit  culture.  In 
dwarf  fruit  none  ;  but  have  confidence  in  your  judgment.  In  the  spring  of  1870  I  planted 
apple  and  cherry  trees.  In  the  summer  of  1870  they  made  but  little  growth.  This  last 
summer,  all  made  rapid  growth,  say  two  feet  and  upward.  I  hoe  them  as  I  do  my  garden 
vegetables,  free  from  weeds.  What  treatment  shall  I  give  them  by  way  of  cutting  back, 
and  when  ?  Or  shall  I  give  them  none  at  all  ?  I  have  no  advice  on  the  subject,  only  hear 
it  said,  they  must  bo  cut  back.  Any  advice  you  may  give  through  the  Pomologist  and 
Gardener,  or  otherwise,  will  be  very  thankfully  received.    N.  Bates,  Fontanelle,  Iowa. 

Remarks. — By  some  mishap  the  foregoing  was  mi-slaid,  and  has  just  turned  up.    It  is 
about  as  diflicult  to  give  anything  like  specific  directions  for  pruning  a  tree  without  seeing 
it,  as  it  would  be  for  a  physician  to  prescribe  understandingly  for  a  patient  of  whose  case 
he  knew  nothing  but  the  simple  fact  of  illness.    We  believe  in  pruning  more  or  less» 
We  cannot  grow  a  tree  exactly  to  our  taste  without,  nor  have  we  ever  found  two  trees  that  j 
required  like  treatment  in  all  respects.    We  avoid  heading  back  as  far  as  possible  ;  aim  to  j 
make  no  more  extent  of  growth  than  needful  for  a  good  tree,  which  may  be  regulated  to  j 
a  very  great  extent  by  the  right  kind  of  management.    If  there  is  a  surplus  growth,  we  I 
prefer  to  take  it  out  clean  to  the  stem.    As  to  the  time  for  pruning,  it  should  be  done  with 
reference  to  the  best  time  for  healing  over  the  wound  made  by  amputation.    We  prefer 
the  latter  part  of  May,  on  through  the  month  of  June — a  time  when  the  tree  is  making  itsj 
most  vigorous  growth  of  the  season.    We  have  pruned  in  every  month,  and  kiww  froB 
many  years'  close  observation,  that  a  wound  made  at  the  season  mentioned,  will  healove^ 
quicker  and  sounder  than  if  made  at  any  other  time  in  the  whole  year.    Try  it  and  see. 


Tlie  Best  ^Vay  to  malie  an  Osage  Hedge. 

Ed.  p.  &  G. — From  an  occasional  article  I  see  copied  from  western  papers,  I  infer  Ihati 
a  very  great  interest  is  felt  among  your  prairie  farmers  on  the  subject  of  fences.  I  se^ 
that  various  methods  are  practiced  in  making  Osage  Hedge,  but  among  all  none  so  good 
as  the  plan  adopted  in  some  parts  of  this  State,  and  though  published  in  some  of  our 
agricultural  journals,  will  no  doubt  be  new  and  of  good  service  to  very  many  of  your 
prairie  farmers.  I  see  that  plashing,  that  is,  cutting  the  plants  partlj'  off  when  three  or 
four  years  old  and  interweaving  them  is  recommended  in  the  West.     To  such  treatment 
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there  is  a  very  serious  objection.  Such  mutilation  of  the  plant  weakens  its  vitality,  from 
which  it  will  never  recover,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  liable  to  die  out- 
right. A  better  plan  to  make  a  substantial  hedge  and  by  which  the  plant  is  not  weakened 
in  the  least,  is  this  : 

Set  the  plants  eight  to  ten  inches  apart ;  cultivate  well  the  first  season.  In  the  fall 
mulch  it  well  to  prevent  winter-killing.  This  mulching  will  keep  the  weeds  down,  with 
a  little  attention  for  the  next  two  years,  and  will  also  give  a  vigorous  growth  to  the  hedge- 
After  three  years'  growth  in  hedge  row,  plow  a  deep  furrow  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
from  the  hedge  with  landslide  of  plow  next  the  hedge ;  and  have  two  men,  one  with  a 
shovel,  the  other  with  buck  mils  and  thick  boots  to  bend  (not  cut)  the  hedge,  and  tramp 
it  to  a  horizontal  position,  or  level  with  the  ground  diagonally  with  the  line  of  the  hedge. 
Tramp  the  tops  in  the  furrow,  and  throw  dirt  on  them  to  hold  them  in  position,  leaving 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  of  the  base  uncovered.  Thus  treated  they  will  send  up  from 
ten  to  twenty  vigorous  sprouts  from  each  plant.  This  being  done  in  the  spring,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June  clip  it  within  six  inches  of  base  of  sprouts.  The  September  following 
clip  it  six  inches  higher,  and  continue  the  clipping  semi-annually,  until  your  hedge  gets 
the  desired  height,  and  it  will  be  two  or  three  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  impassable  for 
man  or  beast. — S.  P.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Fruit  Notes  From  Delaware  Oountt.  —  In  sending  in  again  for  the  Pomologist, 
I  will  say  a  few  words  about  fruit  in  Delaware  county.  I  had  between  forty  and  fifty 
bushels  of  apples  last  fall  a:  d  took  second  premium  at  our  county  fair.  I  like  the  Fall 
Spitzenburg.  It  is  hardy  as  the  Fameuse  and  bears  earlier  and  the  fruit  larger.  Some 
don't  like  the  Northern  Spy,  but  I  am  not  scared  about  it.  It  is  true  it  comes  slow  into 
bearing,  but  when  old  enougli,  it  brings  a  good  crop  right  along  every  year.  Some  get 
dissatisfied  with  the  Perry  Russet,  but  a  neighbor  has  a  number  of  trees  that  were  full  of 
apples  last  year.  If  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  do,  every  body  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  it.  If  every  land  owner  would  take  and  read  the  Pomologist,  fruit  would  be  plen- 
tier.  I  had  German  Prunes  at  our  last  county  fair ;  a  German  neighbor  received  some 
prune  trees  from  Germany  and  they  are  doing  well.  I  have  the  Wild  Goose  Plum  but  it 
starts  so  early  in  the  spring  that  the  late  frosts  sometimes  catch  it. — Christian  Stein- 
man,  Cokaburg,  Iowa. 

StTBSTiTUTE  FOR  A  Hot-Bed. — Too  often  seeds  of  tender  plants,  such  as  tomatoes,  ar& 
sown  too  early  and  plants  are  overgrown  or  stunted  at  time  of  transplanting.  Our  rule  is 
to  sow  no  earlier  than  is  necessary  to  give  good  plants  at  time  of  transplanting  to  the  open 
air.  Here  we  aim  to  start  our  seeds  about  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  and  trans- 
plant to  the  open  ground  about  the  first  of  June.  The  pressure  of  spring  work,  together 
with  the  labor,  skill  and  experience  required  for  its  management,  has  often  inclined  many 
to  forego  the  use  of  the  hot-bed.  We  have  adopted  a  substitute.  We  procure  a  lot  of 
shallow  boxes  and  fill  with  rich  dirt,  such  as  will  not  easily  pack  or  "  bake  "  on  top.  I 
place  the.se  on  the  dung  hill,  where  it  is  fermenting,  and  with  some  more  boxes  for  covers^ 
my  "  hot-bed  "  is  done  !  Can  you  beat  it  for  cheapness,  economy,  convenience,  or  any 
other  essential  point  ?    Try  it ! — A.  L.  Hatch,  Ithaca,  Wis. 


Ringing  for  Precocious  Fruitfulness. — This  process  is  no  recent  discovery  as 
many  suppose.  It  was  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
nearly  a  half  century  ago.  Grapes  and  some  other  fruits  may  not  only  be  accelerated  in 
ripening,  but  be  grown  larger  by  the  process  of  ringing  the  shoots  from  the  10th  to  the 
latter  part  of  July  upon  the  last  j'ear's  wood.  We  have  never  tried  this  process  of  ring- 
ing. We  have  heard  it  said,  however,  that,  "  vines  treated  in  this  manner  produce  fruit 
nearly  twice  its  usual  size,  when  girdled  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  in  width.  The  shoot; 
thus  operated  upon  dies,  of  course,  the  following  winter.  But  where  a  ring  is  taken  oflT 
on\j  one-half  an  inch,  the  fruit  grows  larger;  but  the  bare  coming  together  before  the 
winter,  a  coniiectlon  is  made,  and  the  shoots  are  seemingly  not  injured." 
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Cherhies  in  the  Northwest. — Under  this  head  the  Farmers'  Union  (Minn.)  says: 
"It  was  the  opinion  of  the  different  members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  that 
the  Early  Richmond,  the  Morello,  and  the  Carnation  varieties  of  cherries  would  grow 
and  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree,  but  in  some  instances  we  hear  of  complaints  that 
fruit  will  not  make  its  appearance  after  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  This  probably  is 
caused  by  late  frosts.  There  could  be  a  remedy  for  this  however.  Mulch  the  trees  heav- 
ily when  the  ground  is  frozen  in  early  spring.  This  will  keep  the  frost  around  the 
roots  and  of  course  keep  back  the  trees  from  blooming  so  early,  and  when  the  blossoms 
do  come  the  frosts  of  spring  will  have  disappeared.  Mr.  J.  T.  Grimes  informs  us  that 
the  lower  branches  of  his  Early  llichmond  always  bear,  especially  when  covered  with 
snow.  This  fact  would  seem  to  require  the  trees  to  be  protected  in  the  winter.  Prob- 
ably the  wrapping  of  the  branches  with  hay  or  straw  might  have  a  beneficial  tendency. 

What  Fruits  are  Most  Profitable. — At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
Tork  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  the  question  was  presented,  "What  fruits  can  be  planted 
without  danger  of  overstocking  the  market?"  One  member  answered  "apples,"  another 
said  "peaches,"  while  a  third  would  plant  pears.  What  a  difference !  E.  Moody,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  reported  the  sale  of  6.3  bushels  of  Beurre  d'Anjou  pears  in  New  York  the 
past  season,  for  .$20  per  barrel.  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Canada,  said  the  Beurre  d'Anjou  was  the 
most  valuable  of  all  pears  grown  in  Canada.  H.  E.  Hooker  had  sold  Duchess  d'  Angou- 
leme  pears  for  $8  per  bushel.  P.  Barry,  of  the  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  had  sold  no  better 
pears  of  the  same  varieties  for  $14  per  barrel.  Dr.  Sylvester  said,  when  he  planted  an 
apple  orchard  twenty  j^ears  ago,  his  neighbors  told  him  the  market  for  fruit  would  be 
overstocked  before  the  trees  came  into  bearing.  Apples  sold  then  for  $1.50  per  barrel, 
now  much  more.  A  general  expression  was  made  in  favor  of  selling  all  fruit  by  the 
pound,  as  barrels,  baskets,  and  other  packages  varied  much  in  size  and  afforded  no  defi- 
nite standard. 

Strawberry  Growing  in  1596. — An  old  work  published  in  London  in  1596,  thus  talks 
about  the  strawberry  :  "  The  strawberrie  is  accounted  among  those  hearbs  that  grow  in 
the  fields  of  their  owne  accorde.  And  the  Berries  be  much  eaten  at  all  men's  tables  in 
the  sommer  for  the  pleasantness  of  them,  which  for  a  more  delight  in  eating  they  dresse 
with  wine  and  sugar.  The  rehearsall  of  the  fame  of  this  hearb  needeth  not,  seeing  the 
same  is  known  to  all  persons.  And  it  aptly  groweth  in  shadowey  places  and  rather  under 
the  shadowe  of  other  hearbes  than  alone.  And  the  plantes  set  in  gardens  will  grow  unto 
the  bigness  of  a  mulberry,  if  the  earth  before  in  the  beds  be  well  dressed,  and  dilligently 
tended  of  the  gardener.     But  the  hearbe  of  itself  continueth  not  above  a  yeare." 

Have  a  Bed  of  Herbs. — No  family  should  be  without  a  well  selected  store  of  herbs 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  no  garden  is  complete  without  a  bed  of  herbs.  Herbs 
are  indispensable  both  in  culinarj'  affairs  and  sickness.  A  simple  dish  of  herb  tea  admin- 
istered at  the  right  time  will  often  save  a  long  fit  of  sickness,  and  consequently  a  physi- 
cian's bill.  Some  herbs  are  perennial,  and  require  replanting  only  once  in  several 
years.  The  seed  can  all  be  found  at  agricultural  and  horticultural  stores.  A  good  list  is 
as  follows  :  Sweet  majoram,  marigold,  thyme,  winter  and  summer  savory,  sage  coriander, 
anisseed,  rosemary,  lavender,  sweet  basil,  caraway  and  fennel.  Thyme,  winter  savory, 
fennel,  lavender  and  sage  are  perennial ;  the  others  require  the  seed  to  be  sown  annually. 

Grapes  on  Kelly's  Isl.\nd,  1871. — A  correspondent  of  the  Toledo  Blade  writes  that 
the  grape  crop  on  that  island  for  1871,  not  counting  the  grapes  used  by  the  producers 
themselves,  was  1,800  tuns,  or  3,600,000  pounds.  Most  of  the  crop  sold  for  four  cents  per 
pound,  the  product  being  $144,000.  The  number  of  acres  producing  this  crop  was  six 
hundred  and  forty-four;  the  gross  product  per  acre,  $333.60 ;  deduct  expenses  the  net  pro- 
duct per  acre  was  $163.60.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  two  tons  and  three  quarters. 
The  crop  for  1871  was  above  an  average  in  quantity  but  below  an  average  in  quality  of 
^nust.  The  wine  manufactured  on  the  island  for  1871,  is  estimated  at  288,000  gallons.  Not 
less  than  seventy-five  tons  of  grapes  were  sold  for  table  grapes. 
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Condition  of  Peach  Buds. — The  Ohio  Farmer  of  the  27th  ult.  says :  "  Reports  which 
come  to  us  from  almost  every  quarter  are  unfovorable  as  to  the  condition  of  peach  buds. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  they  are  entirely  destroyed  in  Northern  Ohio  and 
doubtless  are  fated  all  over  the  State  as  they  have  suffered  extremely  in  Kentucky,  Dela- 
ware and  other  Southern  States.  A  gentleman  writing  from  near  Louisville  says  that 
they  are  all  killed  down  there.  In  Indiana  less  damage  has  be^n  done  and  in  many  sec- 
tions the  buds  have  entirely  escaped  injury.  We  have  not  heard  from  the  Grand  Traverse, 
Michigan,  peach  orchards,  but  we  dare  venture  the  assertion  that  they  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, for  failure  there  is  an  unlocked  for  thing. 

The  White  Thorn  for  a  Pear  Stock. — I  am  experimenting  with  the  White  Thorn 
as  a  stock  for  the  pear  —  began  three  years  ago.  On  the  place  I  bought  there  were  two 
or  three  hundred  large  thorn  trees,  some  of  them  thirty  feet  in  height  and  with  tops  as 
large  as  the  largest  apple  tree.  I  sawed  them  off  properly  one  spring  and  graft  the  new 
growth  the  year  following.  Have  thus  far  tried  about  fifty  varieties;  most  sorts  do  no 
good  while  I  am  pleased  with  others.  Any  kind  would  be  made  to  grow  however,  by 
double  working.  Have  found  five  or  six  sorts  that  grow  very  thrifty  and  shall  now 
commence  grafting  kinds  that  don't  succeed  on  the  thorn  itself,  on  tliem.  Will  have  sev- 
eral varieties  in  bearing  next  summer. — B.  A.  Mathews,  Knoxmlls,  Iowa. 

Apples  From  Seed. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Horticultural  Society 
Mr.  Daniels  said,  "  there  was  just  the  same  probability  the  seedling  would  be  identical 
with  any  other  of  thousands  of  varieties  as  that  it  would  be  identical  with  the  variety 
from  which  the  seed  was  taken."  To  which  Mr.  McAfee  replied  and  insisted  that  the 
analogies  in  other  cases  were  in  favor  of  the  possibility,  even  probability  under  favorable 
circumstances,  of  the  apple  exactly  reproducing  itself  from  seed.  We  think  if  Mr.  McAfee 
lives  to  see  his  opinion  verified,  the  "  probability"  is,  that  he  will  die  an  older  man  than 
was  Methuselah. 

Cleaning  Osage  Orange  Seed.— A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  puts  the 
seed  balls  into  a  sack  where  they  are  frozen  solid.  They  are  then  in  a  warm  day  opened 
out  and  allowed  to  thaw,  when  the  outside  is  pared  off"  nearly  to  the  seed.  (If  they  are 
sticky  and  gum  the  knife,  it  shows  they  need  more  freezing.)  With  the  thumb  press  the 
seed  out  in  a  bucket  with  water  in  it.  Take  the  seed  from  three  or  four  dozen  balls,  stir 
them  up  in  the  water  and  pour  off  all  that  float,  which  are  worthless.  If  the  balls  have 
been  frozen  enough,  the  seed  will  come  out  clean,  and  will  readily  slip  out  by  pressure  of 
the  thumb.    Dry  the  seed  the  same  as  pumpkin  seed. 

Fruits  in  the  Boston  Market.— The  Boston  Cultivator  of  the  10th  inst.  says  :  "To 
pass  through  Faneuil-Hall  Market  and  witness  the  display  in  some  of  the  stalls  of  unsea- 
sonable fruits  and  garden  vegetables,  is  like  being  tran,syorted  to  the  torrid  zone.  Cucum- 
bers, (only  $1  each !),  rhubarb  (2.5c  a  lb.),  radishes  (|1.,50  a  dozen  bunches),  spinach  ($1.2.5 
a  bush.),  Malaga  grapes,  (75c  a  lb.)  etc.,  with  pears,  apples,  oranges  and  bananas,  the  whole 
being  interspersed  with  rare  bouquets,  all  on  exhibition  and  for  sale,  notwithstanding  the 
snow-clad  earth  outside." 

Leaves  vs.  The  Son. — A  writer  who  evidently  knows  whereof  he  affirms,  says :  "  It 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  sun  must  shine  on  the  bunches  of  grapes  in  order  to  ripen 
them.  Nature  intended  no  such  thing  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  evident  that  the  vines  nat- 
urally bear  their  fruit  in  such  a  way  as  to  screen  it  from  the  sun,  and  man'is  most  unwise 
when  he  rashly  interferes  with  this  intention ;  what  is  wanted  is  the  full  exposure  of  the 
Uwoes  to  the  sun  ;  they  will  prepare  the  nutriment  of  the  grape— they  will  feed  and  nurse 
it,  and  eventually  rear  it  up  into  succulence  and  lusciousness." 

Peacu  Buds  in  Michigan.— The  St.  .Joseph  Herald  of  a  late  date  says:  We  hear  from 
every  quarter  most  encouraging  reports  of  the  safety  of  the  peach  buds,  notwithstanding 
the  sharp  frosts.  Even  such  tender  varieties  as  the  Crawfords  are  reported  comparatively 
unhurt.  This  is  most  remarkable.  This  upsets  the  wise  experience  of  the  wisest  and 
proves  that  all  signs  may  fail  in  cold  as  well  as  a  dry  time. 
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Books,  Periodicals,  Catalogaes,  etc. 

A  New  Work  on  Forest  TuEES.^Forest  Trees  for  shelter,  ornament  and  profit. — A 
Practical  Manual  for  their  culture  and  propagation,  by  Arthur  Brtant,  Sr.  Henry 
T.  Williams,  New  York,  Publisher.     $1.5U  by  mail. 

This  is  tJie  book  for  the  farmers  of  the  West.  The  author  starts  out  with  a  chapter  on 
the  evils  attending  the  destruction  of  forest  trees,  and  then  proceeds  to  show  the  practica- 
bility and  profit  of  raising  timber  upon  our  prairies,  how  to  do  it,  and  a  list  of  the  most 
valuable  trees  for  cultivation.  We  have  looked  through  this  book  with  no  ordinary  inter- 
est, and  find  it  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Bryant's  good 
sense  and  practical  knowledge,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  earnestly  recommending  it  to 
every  farmer  in  the  West. 

The  Ladies'  Floral  Cabinet. — One  of  the  neatest  and  most  attractive  monthlies 
that  comes  to  our  table.  It  is  finely  illustrated,  and  its  pages  teem  with  instruction  and 
amusement  to  both  young  and  old  of  the  family  circle.  Henry  T.  Williams,  New  York. 
75  cents,  single  copy.    Clubs  of  ten,  60  cents. 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower  Gardener. — A  book  of  148  pages  on  floriculture 

in  and  out  of  doors,  ornamental  plants,  arrangement  of  bouquets,  diagrams  lor  flower  beds, 

etc.    Indispensable  to  every  lady  having  the  care   of  flowers.    Henry  T.  Williams,  New 

York. 

Nursery  Catalogues  for  Spring  Business  Received. 

From  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Henry  C.  Raymond,  Council  Bluffs ;  Hag- 
gard Brothers,  Bloomington,  Ills.;  H.  A.  Terry,  Crescent  City,  Iowa ;  D.  B.  Wier,  Lacon, 
Ills.;  A.  H.  Jewell,  Sparta,  Wis.;  Robert  Douglass,  Waukegan,  Ills.;  Storrs,  Harrison  & 
Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio ;  Lewis  Martin,  Anoka,  Minn.;  Robert  Scott,  La  Porte,  Ind.;  S.  B. 
Marshall,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Pinney  &  Lawrence,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  Graves,  Selover, 
Willard  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  H.  P.  Pierce.  Moline.  Ills.;  Stark  &  Barnette,  Louisiana, 
Mo.;  Hoops,  Brothers  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa. 

Seed  and  Floral  Catalogues. — Prom  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  James  J.  H. 
Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.;  Henry  Dreer,  Philadelphia ;  Joseph  W.  Vestal,  Cambridge 
City,  Ind.,  Floral  and  small  fruits,  also  special  catalogue — List  of  Surplus  Stock,  &c.,  Ell- 
wanger &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Catalogue  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc. 
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The  Pear  and  Its  Cnltare.— Contlnned.    No.  3. 

By  Tbe  Cobrespondino  Editob. 

Having  spoken  of  the  fruit  and  the  tree  of  the  Pear,  in  their  supposed  healthy  con- 
dition, we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  diseases  which  affect  the  tree.  Of  these  the 
most  formidable  is  what  is  usually  called  the  Pfar  5%7(<.  In  approaching  this  subject,  we 
are  aware  that  we  are  treading  upon  strongly  controverted  ground.  So  numerous  are 
the  theories  upon  the  subject,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  convince  every  one  that 
we  have  taken  a  proper  and  common  sense  view  of  this  disease.  We  will,  nevertheless, 
enter  into  this  controversy  fearlessly,  feeling  that  yre  can  support  our  views  with  facts 
enough  to  show  that  we  have,  in  the  main,  at  least,  taken  the  correct  position  on  this 
subject.  First,  then,  without  stopping  here  to  canvass  some  of  the  most  common  views 
as  that  o{  fungus  origin  of  this  disease,  or  of  that  which  attributes  it  to  wet  weather,  we 
will  proceed  to  point  out  what  we  consider  to  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  disease. 

Blight,  although  manifesting  itself  in  different  degrees  and  at  different  times,  is  strictly 
reducible  to  two  kinds,  and  to  two  seasons,  each  resulting  in  the  same  consequences,  whick 
differ  only  in  degree. 

CAUSES. 

No  one  single  cause  will  scarcely,  if  ever,  produce  this  disease.  It  requires  a  combina- 
tion of  causes  to  give  it  full  developcment.  In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  blight,  we  will 
divide  them  into  Remote,  Predisposing,  and  Proximate  or  Exciting  causes. 

Remote  causes,  or  those  which  lie  at  a  distance  from  its  development,  are  such  as  unu- 
sually heavy  pruning  the  year  previous  to  the  showing  of  the  disease ;  wherever  very 
extensive  pruning-out  has  been  practiced  the  preceding  year,  so  as  to  greatly  lessen  the 
top  of  the  tree  in  order  to  give  it  shape,  the  preponderance  thus  given  to  the  root  neces- 
sarily gives  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  young  wood,  which  cannot,  or  does  not  ripen.  This 
pruning  is  therefore  a  remote  cause,  but  cannot  of  itself  produce  the  disease. 

Predisposing  causes  consist  mainly  in  having  the  trees  planted  in  too  rich  ground,  in 
too  deep  and  thorough  cultivation  and  too  long  continued ;  in  a  wet,  warm  summer  and 
fall ;  In  an  unusual  amount  of  young  and  unripened  wood.  These  may  be  added  to  the 
above  remote  cause,  and  yet  the  trees  may  pass  through  the  winter  without  serious  injury 
and  become  all  right  the  next  season. 

The  proximate  or  existing  causes  lie  in  a  sudden  and  severe  change  of  temperature  in 
the  weather,  particularly  from  unusually  warm  to  unusually  cold,  and  that  in  a  very  short 
time ;  in  intensely  cold  weather  during  winter,  and  that  long  continued. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  have  the  remote  cause  of  heavy  pruning ;  the  predisposing 
causes  of  rich  ground ;  of  thorough  and  late  cultivation ;  of  warm,  wet  summers  and  falls ; 
of  large  amount  of  young  and  unripened  wood ;  and,  if  added  to  these,  we  have  sudden 
and  severe  changes  from  heat  to  cold  in  the  fall  or  winter,  we  may  almost  as  reasonably 
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look  for  Pear  Blight  the  next  season  as  to  look  for  the  season  itself.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  unusual  pruning  is  not  performed  the  season  before ;  or,  if  the  ground  is  not 
rich ;  or,  the  cultivation  is  too  thorough  and  long  continued ;  or,  the  summer  and  fall  not 
too  warm  and  wet ;  if,  in  a  word,  everything  shall  conduce  to  a  reasonable  growth  of 
young  wood,  and  that  well  ripened  in  due  season ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the 
changes  of  temperature  above  spoken  of  should  not  occur,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
look  for  an  earthquake  the  next  season  as  for  the  occurrence  of  Pear  BligM. 

The  above  remarks  go  to  show  (if  they  are  correct,)  that  the  exciting  or  immediate  cause 
of  blight  is  atmospheric. 

The  nature  of  this  disease  lies  in  the  ruptured  cells  of  the  outer  wood  and  inner  bark  of 
the  tree  affected.  Being  done  in  the  winter,  the  disease  does  not  show  itself  unless 
searched  for,  until  the  growing  season,  and  the  deeper  the  freezing  has  gone,  the  more 
fatal  the  disease. 

The  sap  being  thus  thrown  outside  of  the  pales  of  vitality,  becomes  as  any  other  dead 
matter  ;  it  soon  passes  on  to  putrefaction.  Bence  we  find  it  passing  through  all  those 
chemical  changes,  which  is  first  stceet,  then  aleoTiolie,  and  lastly,  putrefactive.  Persons  exam- 
ining the  sap  of  blighted  trees,  in  some  one  of  these  different  changes,  have  arrived  at 
different  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  nature.  If  the  facts  of  these  consecutive  changes 
are  kept  in  view,  few  persons  wiU  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  this  disease. 

TIME   OF   DEVEIjOPMENT   OF   THIS   DISEASE. 

Because  it  docs  not  develop  itself  until  late  spring  or  early  summer,  generally,  many 
are  led  to  refer  it  to  the  same  cause,  acting  only  at  the  time  of  the  development ;  hence, 
the  conflicting  theories  that  have  arisen  in  regard  to  this  disease,  some  abandoning  all 
hope  of  ever  understanding  its  nature. 

When  the  freeze  has  not  been  so  severe  as  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  sap-wood,  the 
young  shoots  put  forth  in  the  spring  and  grow  as  if  there  were  no  disease  in  the  tree. 
This  continues  until  terminal  buds  are  formed.  When  these  buds  are  formed,  and  the 
wood  is  done  growing  in  length  for  the  present  season,  the  sap  then  turns  down  between 
the  wood  and  the  bark  to  increase  its  diameter,  by  laying  on  its  coats  of  new  wood  ;  hence 
it  is  that  the  descending  sap  meets  with  the  dead  sap  and  ruptured  cells,  produced  by  the 
freeze,  and  becomes  diseased,  spreading  its  deleterious  influence  wherever  it  flows.  Thi- 
happening  about  the  same  time  on  the  same  tree,  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Firt- 
blight,  because  of  its  sudden  appearance. 

In  proof  of  the  above  statement  being  a  rational  solution  of  this  disease,  we  refer  tn 
the  following  historical  facts  : 

The  summer  of  1844  was  one  which  produced  an  abundant  growth  of  young  wood, 
and  up  to  the  25th  day  of  November  there  had  been  no  frost,  which  are  usually  blighting. 
The  fall,  up  to  this  time  was  warm  and  pleasant,  but  about  three  o'clock  of  that  day,  a 
dark  cloud  appeared  in  the  northwest.  About  four  o'clock  it  commenced  to  rain.  In  less 
than  an  hour  afterwards  the  snow  came,  followed  very  soon  afterwards  by  sleet.  This 
sleet  remained  on  the  bodies  of  the  trees  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  for  some  days.  The 
mercury  ran  down  to  about  zero,  and  changed  but  little  from  that  till  about  Christmas. 
The  next  sea.son  was  one  of  unparalleled  destruction,  in  consequence  of  the  blight,  both 
in  pear  and  apple  tree,  as  well  as  other  fruit  trees.  As  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
especially  on  my  own  place,  I  took  up  the  same  day,  for  the  late  Governor  Helm,  one 
hundred  trees.  They  reached  his  home  too  late  in  the  afternoon  to  be  transplanted. 
They  were  put  into  his  cellar  over  night,  and  were  taken  care  of  until  planting  time. 
None  of  these  trees  were  blighted,  while  a  very  large  amount  of  the  trees  remaining  on 
my  place  were  totally  destroyed.  The  following  spring,  March,  before  warm  weather 
could  have  any  influence  on  the  trees,  I  found,  in  cutting  off  cions  for  grafting,  that 
nearly  all  of  some  varieties,  especially  on  the  east  side,  were  surrounded,  next  the  wood, 
with  a  layer  of  brown  bark,  the  wood  itself  partaking  of  the  same  disease.  Nearly  all  of 
he  grafts  failed.    In  this  instance,  the  relation  between /reezinfir  and  Uiglit  is  too  dear  to  be 
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accounted  for  in  any  other  way.    The  same  thing  prevailed,  over  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  West  and  i<outhweat. 

Tlie  winter  of  1855-6  was  one  long  to  lie  remembered,  in  consequence  of  its  intease 
and  long  continued  coldness,  and  the  devastations  of  blight  the  next  season.  In  1863, 
although  the  trees  had  not  made  very  unusual  growth,  yet  it  was  continued  till  late  in  tha 
fall.  October  23,  at  night,  the  mercury  stood  at  79  ° .  During  the  night  a  gale  of  wind 
blew  up  from  the  north,  which  continued  all  of  the  next  day,  with  sun  entirely  obscured 
by  clouds.  The  night  of  the  24th  was  still  and  clear ;  morning  of  the  35th,  mercury 
down  to  20  °  — a  fall  in  about  thirty  hours  of  59  ° .  The  season  following  was  one  of  great 
severity  in  the  way  of  blight.  Here,  as  in  the  former  cases,  the  freezing  of  the  fall,  and 
blight  of  the  next  season,  arc  inseparable  as  cause  and  efiect. 

In  1858,  when  the  ground  was  open,  there  fell  an  unusually  heavy  snow  about  the  4th 
or  5th  of  December,  followed  on  the  10th  with  a  fall  in  the  mercury  to  10°  below  zero, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  lllh  to  17°  below  zero.  Prom  March  23d  to  the  last  of  the 
month,  the  mercury  ranged  from  80  °  to  87  ° ;  3d  day  of  April,  fell  to  27  °  —a  fall  of  60  ° 
in  48  hours.  5th  of  April,  fell  to  22°,  and  on  the  9th  to  18°.  The  season  of  1869  was 
one  of  considerable  blight,  doing  much  damage  to  the  pear  trees.  Here  again,  extraordi- 
nary changes  in  the  temperature,  and  pear  blight  arc  connected  as  cause  and  consequence, 

Octobir,  1869.  AV'eather  good  until  about  the  20tb,  when  the  wind  set  in  from  the  north- 
cast,  and  about  the  23d  rain  and  considerable  snow  had  fallen,  with  freezing  lor  several 
days  and  nights,  the  mercury  falling  on  the  2Gth-to  17°,  freezing  all  the  apples  left  on  the 
trees.  During  the  winter  mercury  never  fell  lower  than  3  °  below  zero — not  cold  enough 
to  hurt  either  healthy  wood  or  fruit  buds.  Yet  all,  or  nearly  all  the  peach  buds  of  budded 
varieties  were  killed  before  spring,  leaving  only  the  seedlings  generally  unhurt.  From 
the  10th  of  April,  1870,  to  the  14th,  the  mercury  was  from  80  °  to  87  ° .  The  15th,  in 
the  morning,  it  was  down  to  24  ° ;  16th,  18  ° ,  and  17th,  18  ° .  Here  was  a  fall  of  the 
mercury  in  twenty-four  hours  of  60°  to  63°.  The  year  of  1870  will  be  long  remem- 
bered, in  consequence  of  the  sad  ravages  made  by  Pear  Blight. 

Here  again  we  see  unmistakably  the  relations  between  unusual  changes  of  temperature 
and  pear  blight.  Aside  from  these  reasons,  there  has  been,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  lit- 
tle, if,  indeed,  any  pear  blight.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  collection  of  historical  facts,  show- 
ing the  inseparable  connection  between  extraordinary  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
weather  and  blight,  running  through  a  series  of  years  from  1844  up  to  1870,  so  clear  that 

we  think  he  who  denies  this  connection,  must  be  blind  to  the  force  of  facts. 

(Continued.) 


The  Ifellnn'  Belleflon'er,— Its  Varied  Record. 

This  is  a  large,  beautiful  and  highly  flavored  apple,  in  eating  condition  from  November 
to  January. 

There  are  few  apples  which  have  a  more  varied  record  in  the  West,  than  this — while  in 
some  localities  and  in  particular  soils  it  gives  entire  satisfaction,  in  other  appaiently  sim- 
ilar localities  and  soils,  it  is  utterly  repudiated  by  those  who  cultivate  it,  and  is  threatened 
■with  extirpation  from  the  orchard  because  of  its  habit  of  sparse  bearing.  If  it  could  be 
made  to  bear  reasonable  crops,  and  these  at  a  reasonable  age,  all  would  want  it.  We  pro- 
pose to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  these  objections :  First,  its  tardiness  and  sparseness  of 
bearing  can,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  be  overcome  by  either  top-grafting  it  upon  a 
stock  different  from  itself,  and  that  at  standard  height ;  or,  if  growing  upon  its  own  roots, 
by  planting  it  in  land  where  the  sub-soil  is  different  from  that  where  it  fails  in  time  and 
quantity  ot  fruit. 

This  fine  apple  originated  near  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  Of  the  peculiar  kind  of  soil 
on  which  it  originated,  we  are  not  advised,  but  suppose  it  to  be  in  accord  with  New  Jer- 
sey soils  generally.  There,  soils  abound  more  in  sand  and  clay,  than  in  lime  and  clay. 
These  are  facts  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  orchardists  when  planting  Yellow  Bellt' 
fawer.  We  feel  quite  confident  that  this  apple  will  rank  among  the  very  finest  in  the 
West,  if  stock  and  soil  are  duly  appreciated. — Cob.  Editor. 
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Caster  Crab. 

Bt  The  Associate  Editou. 
Fruit  very  large  for  a  crab;  weight  from  two  to  five  ounces;  form  round,  but  often 
oblate ;  skin  greeuish  yellow,  covered  with  dull  red  and  bright  crimson  ;  dots  irregular- 
large,  numerous,  grey ;  stem  long,  slender ;  cavity  wide,  deep,  regular,  russeted  ;  eye  small 
closed  ;  segments  long ;  basin  shallow,  narrow,  furrowed ;  core  medium,  regular,  slightly 
open;  carpels  large,  wide;  seeds  rather  large,  dark  brown,  plump,  ovate;  flesh  yellowish 
white,  rather  tough,  sharp  astringent  acid,  making  a  strong,  heavy,  clear  juice  ;  use  cider, 
preserves ;  season  November  to  April. 


Tree  healthy,  very  productive,  bears  in  clusters,  much  hardier  than  Hughes'  Virginia 
Crab,  and  lully  its  equal  for  cider,  if  not  superior.  Origin,  Kentucky ;  introduced  into 
Kansas  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Howsley,  from  whom  we  received  it  in  1860. 


Tbe  Pbilosophy  of  JUuIclif ng— \fU}'  and  How  Is  it  Beneaclal  to  Plants? 

Bt  the  Corresponding  Editor. 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  during  the  session  of  the  Kansas  State  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting,  held  at  Lawrence,  December,  1871. 

It  is  almost  uniformly  objected,  by  both  writers  and  speakers,  to  the  introduction  of 
theories  in  discussions  of  this  kind.  For  ourselves,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  truth 
can  be  reached  where  we  are  tied  down  to  a  simple  detail  of  facts.  Take  the  Strawberry 
for  example,  as  was  taken  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  at  what  conclusion  can  we 
arrive  with  anything  like  a  certainty.  The  facts  elicited  on  this  occasion  were  as  discrep- 
ant as  one  could  well  conceive.  One  speaker  stating  that  mulching  in  summer  injured 
his  plants  by  keeping,  as  he  supposed,  the  rain  and  air  from  penetrating  the  earth,  so  as  to 
afford  the  roots  a  due  supply  of  these  elements.  It  was  also  a  breeding  place  for  injurious 
insects.  Another  would  remark  that  it  protected  his  plants  from  drouth  and  produced 
fine  crops  of  berries.  The  facts  here  produced  were,  many  of  them,  in  direct  confliction 
with  each  other.  With  some  it  was  of  immense  value,  while  with  others  there  was  no 
good  derived  from  it,  but  rather  found  it  an  injury.  The  same  discrepancy  from  facti 
arose  when  the  value  of  the  various  varieties,  both  of  small  and  large  fruits  were  under 
examination.  With  one  party  one  variety  was  found  to  be  fine,  while  with  another  it 
proved  to  be  worthless. 

Such  contradictory  statements  as  these  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  perplexing  and  be- 
wilderin''  in  the  extreme.  Men  attend  those  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  learning  some- 
thing more  than  they  know  of  the  art  and  science  of  fruit  growing.    Imagine,  if  you  can. 
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how  perfectly  confounded  the  beginner  in  this  business  is,  when  he  hears  facts  as  opposite 
as  the  poles  detailed  bj'  men  supposed  to  be  qualified  to  guide  the  inexperienced  in  the 
paths  of  truth  and  success. 

If  our  future  discussions  are  to  be  confined  to  a  bare  statement  of  facts,  or  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  facts,  without  regard  to  the  different  localities,  the  different  soils,  in  regard  to 
the  adhesiveness  and  porosity,  the  different  atmospheric  surroundings,  of  our  supposed 
facts,  long  and  weary  years  will  elapse  before  we  will  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct 
knowledge  of  Horticultural  science.  With  one  man  a  certain  variety  fulfills  his  most  san- 
guine expectations  in  one  locality,  while  with  another,  on  a  similar  locality,  not  a  half 
mile  away,  the  same  variety  is  utterly  worthless.  These  contradictory  facts  are  not  the 
fault  of  the  tree  or  plant,  for  they  are  both,  perhaps,  from  the  same  parent,  but  must  of 
necessity  be  referable  to  something  in  the  soil,  seeing  that  the  localities  and  atmospheric 
surroundings  are  so  analogous  that  they  could  not  affect  the  one  beneficially  and  the  other 
injuriously  in  so  sensible  a  degree.  Let  us  look  then  to  the  compo.sition  of  the  soil  in 
each  case.  There  we  apprehend  a  satisfactory  solution  will  be  found.  Suppose  that  in 
both  cases  mulching  has  been  applied.  The  one  succeeds,  the  other  fails.  (And  here  let 
it  be  remarked,  that  mulching  is  but  a  temporary  expedient  for  thorough  under-draining.) 
Where  the  latter  has  been  well  done,  there  is  but  little  necessity  for  the  former.  Now  to 
return  to  the  examination  of  the  soils,  on  which  the  two  above  supposed  plants  or  trees 
grow  with  such  opposite  effects.  In  each  of  the  cases  the  soil  may  have  very  nearly  the 
same  composition  in  respect  to  liine,  sand  and  clay  ;  yet  there  may  be  in  the  one  case  some- 
thing added,  so  as  to  hold  the  ingredients  eo  closely  together  as  to  prevent  the  plant  from 
being  duly  supplied  with  nourishment.  While  in  the  other  case  the  soil  is  just  porous 
eneuih  to  take  the  water  when  too  abundant  down  out  of  the  way  of  doing  harm  to  the 
roots,  and  is  held  in  reserve  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  plant  when  drought  approaches. 
These  two  conditions  of  soil  do  all  the  good  or  all  the  harm  which  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  variety  of  the  plant  or  tree  itself,  without  once  thinking  that  it  comes  out  of  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  which  is  really  the  case.  If  every  person  planting  a  tree  or  vine 
would,  in  every  case  of  success  or  failure,  set  about  investigating  the  reason  why,  our  dis- 
cussions would  be  vastly  more  interesting  and  would  be  infinitely  more  successful ;  and 
what  has  heretofore  been  looked  upon  as  facts,  would  be  viewed  in  their  true  light  as  mere 
delusions.  Let  what  has  been  already  said  suffice  for  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
our  discussions  have  heretofore  been  conducted.  We  will  now  make  a  few  closing  remarks 
upon  the 

PHTLOSOPHT   OF   MULCHING. 

In  dry  seasons  mulching  is  highly  beneficial  by  preventing  a  too  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  soil,  and  holding  it  where  the  roots  use  it  as  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying 
plant  food  along  its  vessels  to  be  elaborated  in  such  way  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  the 
best  condition  of  fruit  or  plant.  The  necessity  for  mulching  is  greater  when  the  land  is 
not  either  naturally  or  artificially  underdrained.  Where  these  latter  conditions  of  soil 
exist,  the  moisture  lies  as  in  a  reservoir,  ready  to  furnish  the  needed  moisture,  to  supply 
the  waste  of  evaporation  both  by  the  sun  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  by  the  leaves 
in  the  atmosphere.  In  wet  seasons,  mulching  is  of  less  importance,  and  is  in  fact  sometime* 
a  disadvantage  by  holding  too  much  water  around  the  roots,  so  that  the  amount  of  food 
necessary  for  a  due  development  of  the  fruit  and  plant  is  too  much  diluted,  and  thus  the 
fruit  becomes  tasteless,  and  the  plant  watery  and  feeble.  Moreover,  mulching  in  wet 
seasons,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  pestiferous  insect.s.  But  as  we  cannot  tell  beforehand  when 
a  season  is  to  be  wet  or  dry,  no  certain  rule  can  be  given  for  mulching  on  the  approach  of 
warm  weather.  Every  one  therefore  must  act  according  to  circumstances — mulch  when 
too  dry,  and  remove  it  when  too  wet. 

To  avoid  all  this  uncertainty  and  perplexity,  and  at  the  same  time,  be  more  uniformly 
successful  than  in  any  other  way,  uuderdr.^in  your  land  thoroughly.  Underdrain  at 
four  feet  deep  and  thirty  feet  apart  will  at  all  times  so  dispose  of  the  rain  fall,  whatever 
that  may  be,  as  to  carry  the  water  down  out  of  the  way  of  the  roots,  so  that  the  plant  has 
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a  due  proportion  of  food  and  water,  combined  in  sucli  due  proportions  as  are  most  com- 
patablc  with  its  sound  healtli  and  vigor.  In  dry  seasons  tlie  water  tlius  held  below  the 
roots,  rises  as  the  ground  dries  and  the  heat  increases  in  sufficient  quantities  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  producing  firm  fruit  and  healthfulness  of  plant.  Until  a  system  of  perma- 
nent underdraining  becomes  well  established  throughout  the  whole  land,  success,  in  any 
department  of  land  products,  will  be  very  uncertain.  AVith  a  system  of  general  under- 
draining  success  is  the  rule.  Without  it  success  is  the  exception.  With  thorough  under- 
draining  mulching  will  be  rendered  quite  unnecessary.  Without  it,  it  will  be  necessary 
only  in  dry  seasons. 

In  closing  this  already  too  long  a  paper,  we  wish  to  enforce  that  water  forms  no  part  of 
the  nourishment  of  either  animals  or  plants.  It  is  simply  and  only  the  vehicle  for  con- 
veying the  nutritious  particles  to  the  various  portions  of  the  system  where  the  glands  of 
assimilation  appropriate  the  matter  thus  brought  to  them,  each  for  its  own  peculiar  pur- 
pose. After  it  has  thus  performed  this  duty,  the  water  becomes  also  the  vehicle  for 
carrying  those  substances,  no  longer  needed  inside,  and  expels  them  to  the  outside,  through 
the  lungs,  the  skin,  the  kidnies  and  the  bowels  in  the  animal,  and  through  the  leaves,  the 
bark  and  roots  of  the  plant.  Hence  composition  and  decomposition  are  continually  going 
on  in  all  organized  bodies,  water  forming  the  vehicle  in  both  building  up  and  tearing 
down.  In  proportion  therefore  as  composition  or  decomposition  shall  be  in  the  ascendant, 
will  the  organization  thrive  or  decline. 


Campbell's  Late  Rose  Potato. 

By  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
This  new  seedling  potato  was  grown  from  a  seed  -  ball  of  the  Early  Rose,  and  now 
promises  to  be  as  valuable  and  popular  as  a  late  potato,  as  its  wortliy  parent  has  been  for 
an  early  one.  It  is  a  selection  from  a  lot  of  fort)'  seedlings  of  the  same  parentage,  and  has 
not  only  proven  more  productive  than  any  of  its  fellows,  but  more  so  than  any  other 
variety  within  my  knowledge.  Some  of  the  same  lot  of  seedlings  did  not  produce,  in  their 
first  year  from  the  seed,  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  very  small  tubers.  A  few  did  much 
better,  yielding  two  pounds  and  a  -  half  of  potatoes  to  the  hill,  some  of  the  single  tubers 
reaching  half  a  pound  in  weight.  This  was  the  largest  yield  of  any  single  hill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  variety  called  Campbell's  Late  Rose.  This  produced,  in  the  first  year, 
from  a  single  seed,  twenty  handsome  potatoes  of  marketable  size,  ranging  in  size  from  that 
of  a  hen's  egg  to  a  weiglit  of  twelve  ounces,  the  aggregate  weighing  six  and  a  -  half 
pounds.  Upon  being  tested  by  cooking,  the  quality  was  found  excellent,  and  its  wonder- 
ful productiveness  has  continued  unabated.  The  second  year,  about  three  pounds  were 
cut  to  single  eyes  and  planted  one  eye  in  a  hill,  and  produced  one  barrel  of  potatoes  to 
each  pound  planted.  The  past  season  it  has  produced,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
■with  only  ordinary  cultivation,  three  bushels  from  half  a  pound.  Tested  side  by  side  with 
Peerless,  in  a  parallel  row  of  the  same  length,  and  exactly  the  same  treatment  throughout 
the  season,  Campbell's  Late  Rose  gave  four  bushels,  to  one  bushel  and  three  pecks  of 
Peerless. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  several  other  varieties  offered  to  the  public  this  season,  under 
the  name  of  "  Late  Rose,"  which  are  not  seedlings  ;  but  accidental  "  sports,"  or  variations 
found  among  Early  Rose  potatoes.  There  are  various  opinions  about  these  "  sports." 
Some  persons  think  them  valuable ;  others  think  them  entirely  unreliable ;  not  permanent 
in  character,  but  liable  to  keep  "  sporting  "  no  one  knows  where.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  result  of  some  diseased  or  weakened  condition  of  individual 
plants  of  the  Earlv  Rose  potato,  which  has  retarded  its  ripening  beyond  its  natural 
period ;  and  that  it  is  probably  the  first  step  towards  that  degeneracy  and  decay  which  seems 
natural  to  the  potato,  and  which  has  overtaken  so  many  of  our  once  popular  and  valuable 
varieties. 

Campbell's  Late  Rose,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  late  variety,  continuing  its  growth 
through  the  entire  season.    Its  late  keeping  qualities  are  also    remarkable,  keeping  in 
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admirable  condition  through  spring  and  until  new  potatoes  are  ready  for  the  table.  It  also 
grows  in  a  cluster  in  the  hill,  close  around  the  stem,  rendering  digging  very  easy  and 
expeditious.  Taking  all  its  qualities  into  account,  its  enormous  yield,  fine  quality,  and 
splendid  late  keeping,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  late  variety,  superior  to  any 
other  known ;  and  this  is  the  universal  testimony  of  all  who  have  grown  it. 

Bees  aud  Grapes. 

I  notice,  Mr.  Editor,  in  a  recent  number  of  your  paper,  statements  to  the  effect  that  a 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  have  the  new  and  consequently  astonishing  dis- 
covery, that  honey  bees  will  not  only  injure,  but  will  actually  destroy  grapes. 

This  report  is  not  altogether  new  to  me,  having  heard  the  matter  whispered  from  other 
sources ;  yet  I  did  not,  previous  to  the  matter  finding  its  way  into  the  papers  of  the 
country,  deem  it  worthy  of  notice  or  comment,  in  presence  of  what  is  looked  upon  as  a 
well  established  fact  among  many  of  our  most  extensive  and  scientific  fruit  growers. 
Namely :  that  honey  bees  in  visiting  the  dift'erent  blossoms,  carry  from  one  to  another  the 
pollen  or  fertilizing  elements,  so  that  thousands  of  blossoms  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 
some  artificial  method  of  having  this  pollen  conveyed  to  them,  remain  perfectly  barren. 

It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  jaws  of  the  honey  bee  are  not  made  to  cut  through  the 
rind  of  grape.s,  apples,  pears,  plums  or  any  other  fruit  enclosed  in  a  firm  rind  or  skin. 
But  they  are  simply  made  so  as  to  enable  them  to  press  wax  into  shape  when  engaged  in 
constructing  comb. 

One  individual  inquired  of  me  if  the  honey  bee  didn't  possess  the  ability  to  puncture 
fruit  with  their  proboscis  ?  In  reply,  I  would  here  say  that  this  organ  is  perfectly  pliable, 
and  will  not  puncture  anything  in  the  shape  of  solid  substance. 

In  order  to  prove  the  utter  inability  of  the  bee  to  cut  through  any  solid  substance,  let 
any  one  put  her  jaws  under  the  object  -  glass  of  a  microscope,  where  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  they  are  simply  two  small  paddles  coming  together  broadside,  and  not  one  sharp 
edge  against,  or  in  close  proximity  with  the  other,  as  we  witness  in  the  wasp,  the  hornet 
and  the  yellow  -jacket.  These  latter  insects  can  and  do  wound  fruits ;  and  the  hone}'  bee 
follows  them  up  aud  sucks  the  juice.  But  we  have  no  account  of  their  ever  having  been 
numerous  enough  to  wound  all  the  grapes  in  such  a  village  as  Richmond ;  consequently 
there  must  be  a  disease  of  some  description  or  other  which  has  caused  the  grapes  around 
Richmond  to  crack  open.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  to  the 
foregoing  facts,  and  in  that  connection  let  them  search  for  some  disease  among  their 
grapes.  I  would  also  refer  them  to  other  cities,  among  which  I  will  name  Cincinnati,  in 
which  I  know  of  one  person  who  keeps  fifty  colonies  within  the  limits  of  the  city — many 
others  have  a  less  number — still  we  hear  nothing  of  their  destroying  grapes.  I  woould, 
therefore,  advise  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond  to  search  for  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
before  they  attempt  to  expel  the  bees  from  their  village.  Besides,  it  may  prove,  too,  an 
expensive  experiment,  if  the  bee  keepers  see  proper  to  look  after  the  matter.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  State  of  Indiana  will  not  sustain  any  such  proceed- 
ings. I  have  known  this  same  move  to  be  made  in  another  State,  and  by  the  time  the 
matter  was  wound  up,  the  prosecutors  were  very  well  satisfied  to  let  the  bees  alone,  if  the 
defense  would  not  push  them  for  hard  swearing,  as  it  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  bees 
could  not  puncture  a  grape.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  expel  them  on  account  of  their 
getting  into  their  sugar  bowls  and  preserve  dishes,  in  which  cases  they  were  advised  to  go 
home  and  instruct  their  women  to  keep  all  such  vessels  closed  up  and  bees  would  not 
trouble  them,  and  besides,  it  would  learn  them  to  be  tidy  house  -  keepers.  As  to  grocery- 
men,  they  were  instructed  not  to  let  syrups  collect  in  puddles  under  and  around  their 
molasaes  barrels  and  to  keep  their  sugars  covered  up,  and  further  trouble  would  cease. 
— Cor.  Anderson  Herald. 


Raspberries.  —  Any  one  who  has  a  garden  without  this  fruit,  should  not  let  another 
season  without  planting  of  them.  They  are  not  only  very  nice  fresh,  but  preserved  by 
canning  in  sugar,  or  dried,  are  among  the  most  excellent  fruit  there  is  for  winter  use. 
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montbly  Observations  on  Gardening,  (1771  •)— See  p.  33. 

June. 

From  your  Fruit-trees  cut  off  all  Bruises,  Gums,  Stubs  of  dead  "Wood,  and  cankered 
Places.  Take  up  the  Aneinony  Roots,  clip  the  Tops  of  the  Bushes  and  the  Tops  of  your 
monthly  Rose  often  in  Summer.  To  increase  the  Double-Stock-Gilliflower,  about  this 
Time,  cut  off  a  Slip  about  five  or  six  Inches  long,  that  is  a  pretty  strong  one  that  never 
had  a  flower  on  it,  nor  like  to  have  one  that  Summer ;  then  turn  up  the  Bark  about  an 
Inch,  cutting  the  sides  thereof,  so  as  the  Bark  may  stand  like  the  Spokes  of  a  Cart-wheel 
and  cut  off  the  woody  Inch,  and  set  it  pretty  deep  in  some  shady  Place,  first  cutting  off 
the  Top  to  the  Bud,  and  the  other  Leaves,  shading  and  watering  it  for  a  Time ;  cut  only 
the  longest  Tops  of  your  Basp  Hedge  even  with  the  other. 

July. 

Gather  the  Seed  of  Clovegilliflowers,  and  keep  it  in  the  Husk  till  you  sow  it  in  March 
or  August ;  and  by  the  Middle  of  this  Month  finish  the  Layering  them.  Having  gathered 
your  Strawberries,  cut  off  all  the  Leaves  after  Rain,  except  the  Bed  of  White  and  Wood 
Strawberries,  which  you  may  thin  and  weed  at  the  latter  End  of  March  and  soon  after 
make  a  new  Bed,  by  setting  the  smallest  Roots,  pressing  the  Earth  very  hard  to  them, 
that  the  Worms  force  them  not  out ;  remembering  that  they  will  want  watering  often, 
so  do  Colliflowers,  Cucumbers,  &c. 

Auffust. 

Sow  the  first  ripe  Cabbage-seed,  also  Coleworts,  Turnips,  Marygolds,  Box  Poppies, 
Spinage,  and  Lettice ;  sow  the  Seeds  of  Aureculas  or  Bears-Ears  in  a  Pot  of  good  Earth, 
let  it  stand  abroad  ;  the  next  Summer  plant  out  the  strongest.  If  the  Earth  is  well  soaked 
with  Rain,  this  is  rather  a  better  time  than  April  to  take  up  all  the  Herbs  and  Flowers 
and  to  dig  Horse-Dung  therein  that  is  very  rotten.  Now  layer  Bays,  Lawrel,  Rosemary, 
&c.,  as  is  showed  of  Clovegilliflowers,  only  instead  of  cutting  that  Place  of  them  that  is 
to  lie  under  the  Earth,  run  a  blunt  Awl  three  or  four  trimes  through  the  Place  ;  In  March 
following  you  may  remove  them,  if  taken  Root,  or  stay  till  this  Month.  Clip  off  all  the 
Stalks  and  Leaves  from  your  Strawberries,  except  white,  and  Parsley,  and  Sorrel,  also 
your  Pot-Herbs ;  and  new  Leaves  well  soon  grow  again. 

September. 
Dig  a  little  Dung  into  a  Bed,  and  therein  set  your  strongest  Cabbage-Plants,  about  two 
Inches  asunder :  water  them  very  well  that  Evening,  and  no  more ;  do  so  with  the  Plants 
of  Coleworts,  Marygolds,  and  Lettice;  set  the  Tulip-Root  you  take  out  of  the  Earth 
thus :  With  a  narrow  Trowel  make  a  Hole,  then  put  in  a  Handful  of  Sand  on  which 
set  the  Root,  and  earth  it  up ;  the  Sand  is  to  prevent  the  Root  from  growing  too  deep 
in  the  Earth.  Having  cut  off  the  Stalks  of  your  Clovegilliflowers,  set  little  short  Sticks 
and  tie  them  to  such  Branches  as  may  be  beaten  flat  by  Snow  or  Rain.  Gather  Apples 
after  full  moon.    Turnips  and  Carrots  laid  in  Sand  are  a  good  Ballast  for  Ships  at  Sea. 

October. 

If  you  desire  a  Nursery  for  the  raising  of  Stocks  to  graft  on,  sow  the  Seed  of  Crabs, 
and  the  Stones  of  other  Fruit,  and  covering  the  Beds  with  Horse-Litter  until  March;  at 
two  Years  End  pluck  up  the  strongest,  and  cut  off  all  their  Boughs  close  to  their  Bodies, 
and  a  little  off  the  Tips,  and  all  the  strongest  Roots  close,  especially  downright  Roots ; 
then  by  a  line  and  Setting  Stick  set  them  near  two  Feet  asunder,  and  at  two  Years 
End  many  of  them  may  be  ready  to  graft  and  inoculate  on.  Gather  Fruit  in  a  dry 
Day.  Full  moon  being  past,  the  Bruises  will  not  so  soon  rot.  They  best  lie  on  Shelves 
in  a  Closet,  where  Frost  cannot  enter  in  Winter;  but  if  the  Apples  happen  to  be  frozen, 
touch  them  not  until  the  Frost  is  gone  out  of  them.  In  the  same  Closet  fix  small  Lines 
from  one  Side  to  the  other,  to  hang  your  bunches  of  Grapes  on,  being  cut  off  the  Vine 
at  the  beginning  of  October;  and  then  prune  your  Vines,  cutting  off  all  the  young 
Branches  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  main  Branches  to  keep  all  winter.     Gather 
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not  tlic  Grapes  until  they  are  soft,  though  the  Frost  comes;  Better  have  them  with- 
ered than  unripe;  but  if  they  continue  green  and  hard  WW  Nmember,  then  make  Vine- 
gar of  them. 

November. 
If  you  desire  to  raise  Cabbage  Seed,  pluck  up  the  best  Cabbage  by  the  Roots,  and  set 
it  again  in  some  sunshiny  Place  so  deep  that  you  can  but  see  the  Crown  of  it.  Cut  the 
Tops  of  your  Artichokes,  and  make  Trenches  between  the  Rows,  casting  up  the  Earth 
upon  the  Roots  as  a  Bank,  and  cover  all  the  Bed  with  Horse-Litter;  also  cover  the 
Asparagus  Bed  with  Horse-Litter  or  good  Earth. 

December, 

If  you  did  not  prune  your  Vine  soon  after  you  gathered  the  Grapes,  now  nail  the  strong- 
est to  the  Wall  with  Shoemakers'  Leather,  each  Branch  near  one  yard  asunder,  cutting 
off  all  the  young  Shoots  within  an  Inch  of  each  knot,  so  will  j'our  pruning  Work  be  lit- 
tle yearly.  But  when  j'ou  have  a  long  Branch  that  begins  near  the  Root,  you  may  nail 
that  to  the  Wall,  and  cut  off  an  old  Arm  ;  by  this  Means,  in  Time,  you  may  cause  your 
Vine  to  look  young  again ;  yet  the  fewer  Branches  any  Fruit-tree  hath  the  larger  will 
the  Fruit  be.  Lay  Beasts'  Blood  and  Sheep's  Dung  to  the  Roots ;  or  about  half  a  yard 
from  the  body  of  your  old  Vine,  you  may  pour  a  Quart  of  Man's  Urine  twice  a  week  or 
oftener.  And  in  a  very  dry  Time  wrap  a  List  of  Woolen  about  the  Body,  and  the  other 
End  into  a  Bottle  of  Water,  and  it  will  suck  out  the  Water. 

Although  the  above  was  published  in  London,  England,  so  long  a  time  ago,  some  of 
the  suggestions  may  be  profitably  observed  at  the  present  day. 


The  Carden.— Why  Neglected  I 

Bt  Calvin  Bradley,  Nauvoo,  III. 

I  am  so  situated  that  I  have  access  to  several  agricultural  papers  and  periodicals,  all  of 
which  are  read  with  care  and  attention.  In  doing  this  I  notice  that  the  many  and  various 
interests  of  the  farm  and  farmer  are  well  attended  to  by  editors  and  correspondents,  to 
the  great  neglect  of  the  Garden.  The  common  kitchen  or  vegetable  garden  seems  to  be 
disregarded  and  in  a  great  measure  forgotten.  With  your  permission,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  for  this  poor,  neglected  part  of  the  farm.  A  small  proportion  of  our  farmers  have 
a  good  garden.  The  reason  given  for  this  neglect  is  that  they  have  no  time  to  attend  to 
it.  The  garden  requires  daily  care,  and  demands  thought,  patience  and  system  in  order 
to  secure  success  and  profit.  These  are  just  what  most  of  flirmers  dislike,  preferring  to 
tend  the  larger  crops,  where  less  thought  and  more  muscular  power  are  required.  They 
would  be  glad  of  the  rich  products  of  the  garden  upon  their  tables,  and  the  pleasure, 
health  and  profit  they  would  yield  to  the  femily,  but  the  habit  of  neglect  in  this  particu- 
lar has  become  so  deeply  implanted,  that  no  common  influence  will  break  it  up.  With 
the  knowledge  that  half  the  ground  devoted  to  garden  culture  would  produce  more  profit 
than  five  times  as  much  land  in  other  crops  of  the  farm,  thousands  remain  without  a  gar- 
den even  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  would  seem  that  due  regard  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  family  would  over- 
come the  dislike  to  cultivate  a  garden,  but  the  aversion  to  systematic  care  and  labor  over- 
rides all  these  considerations,  and  the  garden  remains  only  in  anticipation,  or  in  some  out 
of  the  way  place,  consisting  of  a  few  rows  of  potatoes,  a  bed  of  scrubby  beets  and  onions, 
and  a  lot  of  starved  cabbages,  all  struggling  for  life  through  a  swamp  of  grass  and  weeds. 
Without  a  garden  the  winter  diet  of  a  family  is  mainly  confined  to  bread,  meat,  potatoes 
and  sour  kraut.  As  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  returns  the  system  requires  less  stimula- 
ting food,  and  demands  cooling  and  juicy  vegetables,  fresh  from  the  soil,  yet  many  farmers 
have  no  garden,  not  even  an  apology  for  one.  Their  tables  are  never  graced  with  early 
vegetables,  such  as  asparagus,  radishes,  lettuce,  early  beets,  potatoes  and  beans,  when  they 
might  be  crowned  with  all  those  luxuries  peculiar  to  the  season,  by  a  little  labor  and  sys- 
tematic care.    And  in  addition  to  these  he  may  luxuriate  on  green  corn,  squashes,  melons. 
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cucumbers,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  grapes,  and  tlie  larger  fruits  to 
his  heart's  content,  and  if  to  these  be  added  the  egg  plant,  celery,  silsify,  and  various 
pickled  and  preserved  fruits,  what  more  can  be  desired  ?  All  these  articles  and  more  too 
can  be  had  from  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  coming  into  use  at  different  seasons  thus 
can  be  had  in  their  best  condition.  Gathered  fresh  from  the  garden  they  have  a  delicacy 
of  flavor  that  is  wanting  in  those  wilted  specimens  obtained  from  the  market,  and  they 
supply  those  juices  and  acids  that  the  health  of  the  human  system  demands  during  the 
warm  season. 

In  another  article  I  will  speak  of  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  the  vegetable  "garden, 
and  the  propagation  of  small  fruits. 

Growing  and  Preserving  Seed."Hybridiziug  Plants. 

By  W.  H.  W.,  Habtfobd  Co.,  Conn. 
A  very  important  matter  to  all  gardeners  or  propagators  of  plants.  In  order  to  success, 
in  the  first  place  we  must  have  plants  true  to  their  kind,  and  then  we  must  select  from 
these  the  truest,  healthiest,  and  every  way  the  best,  such  as  are  of  the  most  perfect  shape, 
quality,  etc.,  and  also  those  coming  to  maturity  the  earliest  of  their  kind.  The  soil  and 
situation  in  which  the  seed  plants  are  grown  should  be  good,  best  adapted  to  their  require- 
ments, and  they  should  have  careful  culture  during  their  growth  and  the  maturity  of  their 
seed  All  plants  of  the  same  family  which  blossom  at  the  same  time,  standing  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  each  other  are  liable  to  mix.  Thus  different  varieties  of  corn,  cabbage  and  turnip, 
cabbage  and  cauliflower,  turnips  with  ruta-bagas  and  radishes,  squash  with  pumpkin, 
etc.,  are  very  apt  to  mix  or  cross  when  grown  near  together ;  some  will  show  this  mixture 
in  the  produce  the  same  season,  others  will  not  be  sensibly  affected  only  in  the  seed,  which 
when  planted  and  grown  shows  its  marks  in  the  product.  Some  plants  produce  perfect  or 
complete  flowers;  these  fertilize  themselves ;  others  are  incomplete  male  or  female;  such 
require 'he  presence  of  each,  the  staminate  to  fertilize  or  shed  its  pollen  on  the  pistil- 
late ;  in  some  cases  both  staminate  and  pistillate  are  found  on  the  same  plant,  in  others  on 
different  plants.  Success  in  seed  growing  requires  a  knowledge  of  all  these  principles  in 
order  that  we  may  comply  with  all  their  requirements.  Bees,  insects  and  the  wind  or  air 
are  agents  in  distributing  the  pollen  of  flowers.  If  there  is  continuous  wet  weather 
during  the  blossoming  of  plants  much  failure  of  fruit  will  result,  as  the  wet  is  inimical  to 
the  distribution  of  the  pollen.  No  two  plants  of  the  same  tribe  should  be  allowed  to 
blossom  in  the  same  garden  when  the  seed  is  to  be  saved  from  either,  or  the  seed  will 
likely  be  impure.  In  growing  seeds  attempt  only  one  sort  of  the  same  tribe  the  same 
season,  and  grow  a  suflioiency  of  that  for  several  years,  as  most  kinds  will  keep  good  for 
some  years  when  properly  cared  for.  Where  seeds  can  be  kept  away  from  insects  and 
anything  inimical  to  their  vitality,  the  best  mode  of  keeping  is  in  the  pod  or  on  the  stalk, 
but  usually  this  is  quite  inconvenient,  and  therefore  the  seed  must  be  separated  from  its 
envelope,  carefully  dried  and  then  put  away.  All  seed  should  be  perfectly  ripe,  and  that 
grown  in  pods  or  like,  be  dry  when  gathered,  and  then  further  dried  before  being  shelled 
or  threshed.  After  threshing,  if  there  is  the  least  sign  of  moisture  they  should  be  spread 
in  the  sun  or  in  a  dry  room  till  perfectly  dry,  when  they  should  be  put  up  in  paper  bags, 
or  boxes  of  paper  or  wood  and  put  away  where  they  will  be  subject  to  no  moisture  or 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  safe  from  insects  or  other  vermin.  Vegetable  seeds  thus  treated 
and  preserved  will  keep  sound  and  good  for  planting  for  a  number  of  years.  Where 
seeds  are  produced  with  a  fleshy  envelope  like  the  cucumber,  squash,  etc.,  they  must  be 
separated  from  the  flesh  by  washing,  be  then  dried  and  preserved  as  above.  The  vitality 
of  seeds  depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept,  the  different  kinds  also 
vary  in  the  time  which  they  will  retain  vitality ;  some  only  retain  it  for  one  year,  while 
others  will  grow  when  ten  to  thirty  years ;  kept  closely  from  exposure  to  the  open  air, 
they  keep  much  the  longest. 


Many  fruit  buds  were  killed  in  Central  Iowa  by  the  recent  hail  and  snow  storm. 
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Garden  Peas—What  to  Plant»EarIy   and  Late  Varieties. 

It  requires  some  judgment  and  experience  to  clioosefrom  among  tiie  numerous  varieties 
of  garden  peas,  ottered  by  our  seedsmen,  the  liind  best  adapted  to  our  particular  soils  or 
locality.  Most  of  the  descriptions  of  culture,  time  of  maturing,  etc.,  etc.,  are  copied  from 
English  catalogues,  and  although  in  that  country,  the  pea  reaches  its  greatest  perfection, 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  upon  their  descriptions  of  varieties  suited  to  our  climate  which 
is  so  dissimilar.  My  object  is,  in  this  short  article,  to  only  mention  a  few  varieties,  and 
such  as  we  know  to  be  No.  1. 

The  use  of  the  pea  in  this  country  is  becoming  more  and  more  common,  and  the 
smallest  garden  with.iut  a  pea  patch  is  somethiug  seldom  seen.  A  loamy  soil  is  the  best 
for  this  crop,  and  more  especially  for  the  dwarf  varieties;  it  cannot  be  too  rich. 

For  the  early  sorts  choose  a  warm  sheltered  situation  on  the  southern  side  of  a  garden 
fence,  or  south  slope  of  a  hill  side. 

A  pint  of  seed  will  sow  a  row  about  forty  feet  in  length. 

A  great  mistake  is  very  often  made  in  not  covering  the  seeds  deeply  enough.  I  have 
often  seen  sowings  by  market  gardeners,  where  the  seed  was  scarcely  covered,  and  when 
the  hot,  dry  spell  of  the  latter  part  of  May  came  on  the  roots  were  dried  up,  and  the  vine 
of  course  yielded  nothing.  By  my  own  experience,  I  should  say,  never  cover  the  seed 
less  than  three  inches  in  depth,  and  for  the  latter  and  larger  sorts,  not  less  than  four 
inches  will  be  found  too  much,  if  a  good,  well  filled  pod  is  desired. 

A  rule  laid  down  by  English  gardeners  is,  when  peas  are  sown  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
rows  should  be  as  far  asunder  as  the  length  of  the  stem  of  the  variety  planted.  Thus  a 
pea  that  attains  a  height  of  two  feet  should  have  two  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  so  on  to 
the  taller  or  lower  growing  sorts. 

For  convenience,  peas  are  classified  by  seedsmen  into  three  classes,  viz :  Extra  Early, 
Early,  or  Second  crop,  and  Late  or  General  Crop. 

EXTRA   EARLY  VARIETIES. 

Carter's  First  Crop  is  the  earliest  pea  in  cultivation.  Planted  April  6th,  it  bloomed 
May  2.5th,  and  was  suitable  for  picking  June  10th.  For  the  kitchen  garden  it  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended. 

Caractacus.  —  a  variety  very  much  resembling  the  above,  with  a  trifle  larger  pod,  matur- 
ing three  to  five  days  later. 

Philadelphia  Extra  Early. —  Sown  April  6tb,  came  into  flower  June  1st,  and  matured  a 
fine  crop  June  18th.    Is  a  great  favorite  with  market  gardeners. 

McLean's  Little  Gem  is,  undoubtedly,  the  finest  garden  pea  now  in  cultivation.  Sown 
April  6th,  flowered  June  5th,  and  produi;ed  a  large  and  perfect  crop  June  23d.  In  its 
habit  very  dwarf  and  of  much  superior  flavor. 

Tom  Thumb.  —  An  old  and  much  esteemed  favorite,  dwarf  variety ;  yields  well  and 
matures  about  same  time  as  Little  Gem. 

EARLY   OR   SECOND   EARLY     VARIETIES. 

McLean's  Advance  is  to  be  considered  the  best  of  this  class ;  a  fine  wrinkled  sort ; 
grows  to  about  two  feet  in  height.  Sown  in  early  part  of  June  will  mature  about  July 
first. 

Saxton's  Prolific  Long  Pod.  —  Is  a  very  productive  long  podded  variety,  often  having 
seven  to  ten  peas  in  a  pod.  Very  hardy  and  of  fair  quality ;  will  mature  about  July 
fourth. 

Bishop's  Dwarf.  —  Grows  to  a  height  of  about  two  feet,  is  of  good  quality  and  very 
prolific. 

LATE  VARIETIES  OR  GENERAL  CROP. 

Dwarf  Branching,  or  "Waterloo  Market  is  a  new  English  variety  of  great  promise,  very 
dwarf  habits,  productive,  and  a  very  fine  flavor ;  matures  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Champion  of  England.  —Is  an  old  time  favorite,  grows  to  a  height  of  about  four  to  five 
feet ;  will  mature  a   heavy  crop  by  fifteenth  to  twentieth  of  July,  and  is  always  sure 
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to  give  satisfaction,  where  the  gardener  can  procure  brush  to  sticlc  them,  and  give 
plenty  of  space  between  the  rows. 

Black  -  Eyed  Marrow.  —  Is  a  very  prolific,  large  podded  variety,  much  used  by  market 
gardeners,  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 

In  making  these  selections,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  name  such  varieties  onlj'  as  have  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  such  as  cannot  fail  to  reward  the  cultivator. 

There  are  many  new  and  good  varieties,  appearing  from  year  to  year  that  should  be 
tested  by  American  gardeners,  until  they  either  receive  or  reject,  as  their  merits  may 
decide.  —  Selected. 


Cranberrr^  Cnltare   la  Wisconsin.'^ 

J.  S.  Stickney,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  his  address 
before  the  Society,  February  7th,  1873,  thus  alluded  to  the  cranberry  interest  of  the  State  : 

"  For  commercial  value  I  consider  our  cranberry  fields  as  equal  to  any  fruit  interest  in 
our  country.  Peach  or  grape  culture,  for  commercial  purposes,  as  compared  with  cran- 
berries, is  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory.  Being  so  perishable,  they  must  be  hurriedly 
and  wastefully  marketed,  and  a  day  of  delay  or  unfavorable  weather  often  causes  heavy 
loss ;  while  the  cranberries  can  be  barreled  and  leisurely  transported  thousands  of  miles 
away  to  the  most  favorable  market.  Increased  value  is  given  to  these  fields  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  so  limited  as  compared  with  the  area  to  be  supplied  with  fruit,  thus  making 
a  ready  market  and  good  prices  always  a  certainty.  About  this  there  is  now  nothing 
problematical  or  uncertain.  Fields  properly  improved,  so  as  to  flow  and  drain  at  will, 
have  for  many  years  yielded  good  annual  crops.  Ten  to  twelve  hundred  barrels  from 
forty  acres,  is  no  unusual  yield,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  two  hundred  bushels  are  gath- 
ered from  a  single  acre.  Of  such  lands  we  have  thousands  of  acres,  much  of  it  easily 
accessible  by  railroads;  most  of  it  unimproved  and  waiting  for  purchasers.  How  long 
can  we  afford  to  leave  such  resources  as  these  undeveloped?  How  long  will  individual 
enterprise  neglect  to  grasp  such  golden  opportunities  ?  Give  this  interest  ten  years  of 
such  enthusiastic  efforts  as  have  been  given  to  the  fruit  district  of  southern  Illinois,  or  the 
peach  belt  of  Michigan,  and  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Can  any  thinking  man  doubt  that 
our  exports  would  double,  yea,  quadruple  the  exports  of  either  of  these  districts  ?" 


FoBciNG. —  This  may  be  defined  the  artificial  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  at  an 
advanced  or  early  period  in  the  season.  Upon  forcing  depend  the  great  labors  of  the 
gardener,  who  cannot  compete  in  the  markets  nor  be  a  successful  cultivator,  unless  he 
manage  to  extend  the  season  by  anticipating  the  natural  period  of  the  climate  in  which 
he  is  placed.  Very  much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  with  very  simple  apparatus,  especially 
in  the  vegetable  department. 


'What  a  Leaf  Does. 

The  Bible  says  "  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,"  but  the  following  makes  it  very  plain  that  if 
we  all  work  "  as  a  leaf"  we  serve  our  time  pretty  well,  and  need  feel  in  no  wise  ashamed 
to  be  compared  to  that  we  bit  of  organized  nature.  What  can  be  more  interesting  than 
this  description  of  what  a  leaf  does  ? 

It  pumps  water  from  the  ground  through  the  thousands  of  tubes  in  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
and  sends  it  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  unseen  mist,  to  be  condensed  and  fall  in 
showers,  the  very  water  that,  were  it  not  for  the  leaf,  would  sink  in  the  earth  and  find  its 
way,  perchance,  through  the  subteranean  channels  to  the  sea. 

And  thus  it  is  thnt  we  see  it  works  to  give  us  the  "  early  and  the  latter  rain."  It  worksto 
send  the  little  rills  and  streams,  like  lines  of  silver  down  the  mountain  and  the  plain.  It 
works  to  pour  down  the  larger  brooks  which  turns  the  wheels  that  energize  the  machin- 
ery which  gives  employment  to  millions  —  commerce  stimulated,  wealth  accumulated  and 
intelligence  disseminated  through  the  agency  of  this  wealth.    The  leaf  does  it  all. 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  that  every  square  inch  of  leaf  lifts  3-500  of  an  ounce  every 
tV7enty-four  hours.  Now,  a  large  foi-est  tree  has  about  five  acres  of  foliage,  or  6,273,040 
square  inches.  This,  being  multiplied  by  3  500  (the  amount  pumped  by  every  inch), 
gives  us  the  result,  2,3.)3  ounces,  or  1,19G  quarts,  or  349  gallons,  or  8  barrels  in  twenty- 
four  hours.    An  acre  of  grass,  or  clover,  or  grain,  would  yield  about  the  same  result. 

The  leaf  is  a  worker,  too,  in  another  field  of  labor,  where  we  seldom  look,  where  it 
works  for  the  good  man  in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  It  carries  immense  quantities  of 
electricity  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds,  and  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth.  Rather  dan- 
gerous way  of  transporting  lightning  ;  but  it  is  particularly  fitted  for  this  work.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  leaf  entire  as  to  its  edges?  It  is  always  pointed,  and  these  points,  whether  they 
be  large  or  small,  are  just  fitted  to  handle  this  dangerous  iigent.  These  tiny  fingers  seize 
upon  and  carry  it  away  with  ease  and  wonderful  dispatch.  There  must  be  no  delay;  it  is 
"  time  freight."  True,  sometimes  it  gathers  up  more  than  the  trunk  can  carry,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  crowd  and  pack  the  baggage  the  trunk  gets  terribly  shattered,  and  we  say  that 
lightning  struck  the  tree.  But  it  had  been  struck  a  thousand  times  before.  This  time  it 
■was  over  worked. —  American  Entomologist. 

Potatoes  Least  Affected  by  Bugs. — A  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  thinks  some 
varieties  are  much  more  liable  to  destruction  than  others,  owing  to  their  tender  foliage ; 
still  no  kind  is  exempt.  Among  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  raised  the  past  season,  the 
following,  though  not  bug  proof,  are  to  some  extent  able  to  withstand  their  ravages  : 
White  Rose,  Peerless,  White  Peachblow  and  Buckeye  ;  at  least  the  bugs  appeared  to  pre- 
fer other  varieties.  I  found  the  past  season  that  early  planted  potatoes  escaped  better 
than  the  same  variety  planted  two  or  three  weeks  later,  and  believe  that  the  Early  Rose, 
planted  early,  will  in  most  sections  make  a  fair  crop  by  spending  about  one  day  per  acre 
bug  killing. 


Profits  of  Onion  and  Cabbage  GroTVlng.— Immense  Crops. 

The  New  Albany  (Indiana)  Ledger  gives  an  account  of  the  great  crops  of  onions  and 
cabbages  grown  in  that  region  on  the  rich  bottom  land  along  the  Ohio  river,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  :  "  In  order  to  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  product  of  these  rich 
lands,  we  made  inquiry  of  one  among  the  most  enterprising  farmers  on  the  'river  bottom,' 
Mr.  Owen  Taggart.  He  gave  us  what  he  called  '  a  fair  sample  crop  on  one  acre,'  the  past 
year.  He  planted  one  acre  to  onions  in  the  spring,  and  the  crop  yielded  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  barrels,  -which  he  sold  at  three  dollars  per  barrel  in  the  field  ;  total,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  dollars.  He  planted  the  same  ground  in  cabbages  after  the  onions 
were  taken  off,  and  the  yield  gathered  was  eighty-one  boxes,  which  he  sold  at  three  dol- 
lars a  box  ;  total,  |3o9.20 ;  the  grand  total  for  one  acre,  $703.30.  *  *  * 

About  10,000  cabbage  plants  are  set  on  an  acre.  They  are  cultivated  with  the  plough 
and  hoe,  and  after  a  couple  of  times,  are  left  to  mature.  The  cutting  is  about  the  first  of 
October,  and  continues  until  Christmas.  The  average  size  of  the  cabbage  field  of  each 
farmer  is  four  acres,  few  cultivating  less,  and  many  cultivating  as  high  as  five  acres.  At 
10,000  cabbages  per  acre,  each  man  would  cultivate  40,000  heads.  On  the  bottom  between 
this  city  and  Bridgeport  there  are  about  fifty-five  cabbage  fields  of  the  size  named,  employ- 
ing, as  cultivators,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  not  less  than  four  hundred  persons.  Upon 
each  of  these  fifty-five  farms  an  average  crop  of  40,000  cabbages  is  produced,  making  the 
total  crop  upon  the  entire  bottom  between  New  Albany  and  Bridgeport,  2,200,000  heads, 
an  immense  product  for  230  acres  of  land,  about  the  amount  cultivated  in  this  vegetable. 
This  immense  crop  of  cabbages  is  nearly  all  shipped  South.  Most  of  it  goes  direct  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  Shippers  purchase  cabbage  of  the  farmers  by  the  barrel.  Each 
barrel  contains  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  heads,  as  to  size.  The  average  price  during  the 
season  has  been  one  dollar  per  barrel.  The  shippers  here  have  realized  about  three  cents 
a  head  net  upon  their  shipments  this  season,  showing  the  cabbage  trade  to  be  a  very  prof- 
itable one. 
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Grooving  Celery. 

Very  few  attempt'to  grow  celery  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  its  culture  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  difficulty.  But  with  this  as  in  other  things,  cultivation  has  been  some- 
what simplified  within  a  few  years  past,  requiring  much  less  labor  and  care  than  under 
the  old  mode  of  trenching.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  (Ohio)  Horticultral 
Society,  one  of  the  members  said  that  the  present  mode  of  culture  differed  materially 
from  that  practiced  a  few  years  ago.  A  deep  trench  was  formerly  considered  the  first 
requisite  in  the  cultivation  of  celery.  He  has  practiced  plowing  open  a  trench  of  only 
moderate  depth,  but  from  experience  contemplates  planting  on  the  surface  for  the  next 
season.  The  seeds  should  be  planted  as  early  as  prudent  in  the  spring,  in  beds  out  of 
doors.  Plants  grown  in  this  way  are  much  hardier  and  more  certain  of  success  than  when 
sown  in  boxes.  The  young  plants  should  be  cut  back  once  or  twice  in  the  beds  and  before 
transplanting,  to  induce  a  stocky,  solid  growth.  They  should  be  grown  thinly  in  the  beds. 
With  proper  care  they  will  be  ready  to  be  transplanted  into  the  garden  rows  from  the  15th 
to  the  31st  day  of  July.  Earlier  planting  than  this  is  not  desirable,  as  celery  makes  its 
principal  growth  after  the  nights  become  cool,  and  the  greatest  secret  of  success  is  in 
keeping  the  plants  in  good  condition  until  this  season  arrives ;  which,  in  our  hot  sun  and 
dry  atmosphere,  is  a  delicate  matter.  The  hilling-up  process  should  be  gradual,  begin- 
ning when  the  plant  is  about  ten  inches  high;  and  at  first  only  sufficient  earth  should  be 
drawn  up  to  the  plant  to  keep  it  from  spreading  out ;  the  plants  should  be  set  six  inches 
apart.  Celery  loves  moisture,  and  irrigation  is  of  great  advantage  in  its  cultivation;  the 
water  should  not  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  plants,  but  allowed  to  gather  between 
the  rows.  The  moisture  is  absorbed  gradually  in  this  way,  conducing  to  a  healthy,  steady 
growth.  The  soil  for  the  growth  of  celery  should  be  coo!,  deep,  and  rich,  of  a  pure  loam 
free  from  gravel,  and  with  but  little  sand. 


Tbe  Hanson  Lettnce. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Seedsman,  Philadelphia,  says :  "The  cut  represents  a  sectional  view, 
showing  the  inside  of  this  superior  Lettuce,  the  heads  of  which  grow  to  a  remarkable 
size,  and  are  deliciously  sweet,  tender  and  crisp,  even  to  the  outer  leaves.  We  are 
indebted  to  Col.  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  for  this  variety,  who  states  that  it  has  been  in 
his  family  for  many  years.  The  heads  are  very  large,  a  single  one  is  frequently  large 
enough  for  an  ordinary  sized  family ;  tbe  color  Is  of  the  most  beautiful  green  without, 
and  white  within,  and  is  entirely  free  from  any  bitter  or  unpleasant  taste  found  in  some 
varieties.  Notwithstanding  the  usually  dry  spring  of  1871,  and  excessive  heat  in  June 
last,  it  headed  up  remarkably  solid,  and  was  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  saw  or 
tasted  it,  the  heads  weighing  from  232  to  3  lbs.,  and  measuring  to  outer  leaves  18  inches 
in  diameter.  A  special  Premium  was  awarded  to  this  Lettuce  at  the  Rose  and  Strawberry 
show  in  June  last." 
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Tlie  nioantalu  AsU  Tor  Stocks. 

By  B.  a.  Mathews.   Knox^tlle,  Iowa. 

Do  we  not  need  a  little  more  light  on  the  question  of  "  Mountain  Ash  for  Pear  Stocks?" 
One  correspondent  has  recently  advocated  the  use  of  this  stock  upon  which  to  work  the 
Pear ;  while  another  seems  to  favor  its  trial  for  this  purpose.  To  the  latter  idea  no  one 
could  object ;  but  to  assert  that  "  it  is  undoubtedly  as  good  as  any  stock  for  the  purpose," 
or  to  say  that  "  those  who  have  had  the  most  experience  with  it,  and  therefore  know  best 
about  its  merits,  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  it  as  the  best  stock  for  the  Pear," 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  sweeping  statement.  There  are  many  fine  fruit  culturists  who 
consider  Pear  se^dlinr/s  themselves  very  valuable  for  the  uses  above  mentioned.  Others, 
again,  prefer  the  Quince  for  some  sorts.  Let  a  person  review  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Horticulturist,  and  he  will  find  this  question  was  agitated  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  by  a  number  of  zealous  pomologists,  who  at  that  time  thought  tliey  had  found  the  "best 
stock  for  the  Pear."  But  write  to  them  to-day  and  you  will  find  as  I  have  found,  that  they 
have  but  little  encouragement  to  offer.  Many  valuable  facts  may  be  learned,  however,  by 
further  actual  experiment,  which  is  the  onlj'  test.  For  instance,  what  varieties  do  best  on 
this  stock  ?  How  should  they  be  worked  ?  At  the  ground,  or  at  standard  height,  thus 
exposing  less  of  the  body  of  the  pear  tree  itself.  And  what  kind  of  Mountain  Ash  should 
be  used  ? 

S.  L.  Goodalc,  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  has  experimented  con- 
sidcrablj'  in  this  direction  for  the  past  twenty-  five  years,  writes  that  he  has  been  more 
successful  by  grafting  the  limbs  of  large  trees  than  in  any  other  way.  Some  years  ago,  I 
grafted  nearly  a  hundred  fine  Mountain  Ash  stocks  (mostly  American,  but  some  European 
and  a  few  oak -leaved,)  with  a  number  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Pears.  Since  then,  I 
have  from  time  to  time  grafted  others.  Of  the  first  grafting  all  are  now  dead,  in  the  mean- 
time bearing  no  fruit.  Three  years  ago,  I  set  over  a  hundred  grafts  in  the  limbs  of  large 
trees,  but  they  are  dead  also,  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
getting  a  Winkfield  or  a  Clairgeau  to  survive  the  first  winter,  as  they  do  not  mature  their 
growth.  Many  others  will  blight  the  second  summer,  and  the  third  season  generally  calls 
in  the  remainder.  My  father  has  a  Buflam  and  a  Seckle  on  his  grounds,  three  years 
grafted.    But  they  both  look  badly  demoralized,  and  I  think  will  die  next  summer. 

The  Pear,  or  many  sorts  at  least,  make  a  fine  growth  for  a  while.  So  will  apple. 
Grimes'  Golden,  for  instance,  grows  well  one  year  and  dies  the  next.  The  American  and 
European  Mountain  Ash  seem  to  be  better  stocks  for  this  use  than  the  Oak  -  Leaved. 
Should  a  Pear  graft  die  suddenly  during  the  growing  season,  it  will  kill  the  stock.  I  find 
that  the  Seurre  d.  Anjou  does  not  take  well  on  the  Quercifolia.  And  the  Clapp's  Favorite 
on  this  stock  kills  the  first  winter.  It  does  not  do  so,  however,  on  either  the  Aucuparia  or 
Americana. 

The  following  sorts  make  a  vigorous  growth  for  one  or  more  years :  Seckle,  Buffum, 
Winkfield,  Clairgeau,  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp's  Favorite,  and  Frederick  of  Wurtemburg. 
The  ones  that  are  most  promising  are  Seckle  and  Buffum. 

I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Wier,  when  he  says  that  the  American  Mountain  Ash  "  is  a 
much  smaller  and  slower  growing  tree  "  than  the  European  variety.  With  us  the  reverse 
proves  true.  We  have  both  sorts  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  I  think  then,  in  order 
to  settle  fully  this  question,  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  Mountain  Ash  for  stocks,  that  we 
need  still  more  practical  experience  and  actual  tests  in  the  orchard. 


A  Bone  for  Scxenttfic  Pomologists. — A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Parmer  says :  Let 
me  give  a  bone  for  our  scientific  pomologists  to  pick!  Five  years  since,  I  determined  to 
change  the  native  tops  of  two  of  my  Alexanders.  Into  one  I  grafted  the  Somerset,  and 
into  the  other  the  Oldenburgh.  The  former  produces  the  original  fruit,  as  to  size,  form, 
color,  flavor,  etc.,  while  the  latter  produces  a  good  crop  annually  (which  is  not  the  case  on 
the  original)  with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Oldenburgh,  as  to  markings,  form,  flavor, 
etc.,  except  size,  which  Is  enormous — quite  as  large  as  the  largest  Alexanders.  Can  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  account  for  the  anomaly  ? 
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TUe  Grape  Vine  FIdla. 

By  The  Entomolo(;ical  Editor. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  Beetle  has  been  known  to  Entomologists,  and  belongs  to  a 
largo  group  of  Beetles — the  (Ihrymmlia  family — but  remained  unnoticed  until  the  year 
1867,  when  it  was  described  for  the  first  time  by  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  D.  Walsh,  of  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  in  the  Practical  Entomologist,  volume  two,  page  87,  and  by  him  given  the 
classical  title  of  Fidia  Viticida. 

This  coleopterous  insect,  of  which  the  cut  in  the  margin  of  this 
article  will  serve  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Pomologist  and  Gar- 
dener an  idea  of  its  appearance,  the  hair  line  representing  its  natu- 
ral length  ;  is  colored  chestnut-brown  and  covered  with  whitish  hairs, 
which  gives  it  a  hoary  appearance.  Its  legs  are  all  the  same  size,  not 
enlarged  in  the  thighs,  as  is  the  case  with  the  steel-blue  Beetle — the 
Grape  Vine  Flea  Beetle — Ealtica  Chalybea.  Like  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Chrysomda  family  it  has  four  joints  in  its  feet,  (tarsi)  and  by  their  Zaruce  almost 
universally  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  May  and  June> 
and  by  the  end  of  July  is  gone.  Its  mode  of  propagation  is  not  understood  further  than 
analogy  to  allied  insects  suggests. 

As  a  foe  to  the  grape  vine  it  stands  number  one — doing  its  meanness  by  eating  holes  in 
the  leaves,  which  it  reduces  to  mere  shreds  if  the  insects  are  numerous.  It  is  found  on 
the  native  grape  vines  of  the  woods  and  on  the  Cercis  Canadensis,  and  is  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  Concord  of  the  vineyard,  as  well  as  several  other  varieties.  By  persons  unac- 
quainted with  them  they  are  often  taken  for  the  Rose  Bug,  an  entirely  different  being. 

Like  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle — Doryphora  dicem,  and  the  Curculio  family,  when  dis- 
turbed it  feigns  death  and  falls  to  the  ground  ;  this  habit  is  a  fortunate  one  for  the  grape 
grower,  for  by  this  means  it  is  easily  captured  and  destroyed.  Chickens  and  ducks  devour 
them  ravenously  when  thus  shaken  to  the  ground. 


Ashes  for  the  Borer.  —  Perhaps  my  mode  of  getting  rid  of  borers  in  trees  would  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Pomologist  :  If  near  the  ground,  I  cone  up  fresh 
dry  ashes,  so  as  to  cover  the  location  of  the  depredator,  and  if  high  up,  wet  the  ashes  and 
put  on  a  good  layer,  and  bind  it  there  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  the  intruder  is  done  for. 
Once  in  Illinois  I  had  over  two  hundred  peach  trees  badly  assailed  by  them,  the  borer.  I 
went  to  a  steam  mill  and  got  a  large  amount  of  good  dry  ashes,  and  put  from  a  peck  to  a 
bushel  to  the  tree,  and  I  had  no  further  trouble  with  borers.  Some  of  the  trees  at  the 
time  were  pronounced,  by  those  who  professed  to  know,  to  be  badly  affected  by  the  yel- 
lows ;  but  whatever  the  disease  was,  it  quickly  disappeared  after  the  application  of  the 
ashes.  —  Peter  M.  Gideon,  Excelsior,  Minnesota. 


Peaches. — Wm.  Parry  furnished  the  following  select  list  of  peaches  for  profit  in  New 
Jersey,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit-Growers'  Society,  giving  a  succession 
from  earliest  to  latest :  Hale's  Earlj',  Troth's  Eatlj-,  Mountain  Rose,  Large  Early  York, 
Crawford's  Early,  Oldmixon  Free,  Stump  the  World,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Barker's  Seedling 
Late  Rareripe,  Crawford's  Late,  Beer's  Smock,  Heath  Cling  and  Salway.  The  latest  of 
these  would  not  ripen  well  as  far  north  as  New  York  State. 


Cranberries  on  Upland. — A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  claims  that  the 
cranberry  may  be  successfully  grown  on  sandy  loam.  His  mode  is  to  dig  trenches  two 
feet  wide  and  twenty  inches  deep,  and  fill  up  with  swamp  muck,  and  set  the  plants  thereon. 
We  have  no  faith  in  this  plan.  The  cranberry  plant  will  grow  and  flourish  on  sandj'  loam 
without  the  muck  for  a  time,  as  we  have  seen,  but  as  for  fruit  it  amounts  to  little  or  noth- 
ing, and  the  plant  itself  will  soon  dwindle  away.  We  have  seen  the  cranberry  growing  on 
poor  upland  in  New  England  and  fruiting  well  among  alders,  where  the  plants  were  par- 
tially shaded  from  the  sun. 
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Stritor's   fiortfolio. 


Origin  of  Ihe  Stark  Apple. 

I  wish  to  correct  an  error  in  the  Pomologist  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Stark.  It 
is  stated  in  the  February  number  that  the  Stark  originated  in  Western  New  York,  while 
the  fact  is  it  was  Central  Ohio.  It  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  H.  P.  Mcilaster,  Leon- 
ardsburg,  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  who  presented  the  fruit  to 
the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  for  a  name,  and  the  name  of  Stark  was  given  to  it. 
The  honor  of  introducing  it  into  Illinois  belongs  to  your  humble  servant,  instead  of  to 
M.  L.  Dunlap,  as  stated.  I  was  born  and  came  up  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  where 
the  Stark  apple  has  grown  for  over  fifty  years.  The  original  tree  still  stands  on  the  farm 
of  Siberias  Main,  some  five  miles  from  Delaware,  and  is  yet  as  strong  and  vigorous  as 
ever.  The  tree  was  planted  by  John  Main,  the  father  of  Siberias.  This  is  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  Stark  apple. — A.  H.  Gaston,  Henry,  III. 

Remarks. — We  gather  from  both  Warder  and  Elliott,  that  the  Stark  came  from  Erie 
county,  N.  Y.  Warder  in  his  American  Pomology  says : — "From  Erie  county,  New  York, 
this  fruit  has  made  its  way  westward  by  the  Lakes,  having  been  distributed  by  Col. 
Hodge,  of  Buffiilo,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  his  western  friends  by  Hon.  M.  L.  Dun- 
lap,  of  Champaign,  111.,''  etc.  If  the  Stark  originated  in  Ohio,  and  was  first  brought  to 
notice  as  stated  by  our  correspondent,  it  is  very  strange  that  neither  Elliott  nor  Warder 
should  have  been  cognizant  of  the  fact,  and  given  a  different  account  of  it  in  their  works 
on  fruit. 


Crltlcisn?. 

The  notes  on  the  contents  of  the  January  number  of  the  Pomologist,  page  forty  -  one, 
February  number  last,  arrested  my  attention,  in  reference  to  the  article  "  Fruits,  how 
formed,  etc."  He  truly  supposes  "  that  all  may  be  new  to  many  readers,"  "  but  as  it  is  aU 
in  the  books,"  he  objects  to  a  "  reprint,  varied  only  in  words."  I  would  ask  a  civil  ques- 
tion. What  does  Mr.  E.  know  that  is  not  in  the  books?  What  Tiew  matter  can  he  grasp? 
"  Let  hiui,  then,  simply  tell  the  reader  or  student "  what  he  knows  that  is  worth  knowing 
about  this  neio  matter  which  he  can  grasp.  If  he  is  blessed  with  an  extensive  and 
expensive  librarv  of  books,  it  would  be  selfish  in  the  extreme  to  refer  "  the  many  readers" 
to  said  books  for  information  to  which  they  have  no  acces.s.  Nor  can  every  one  afford 
such  a  library ;  hence,  it  is  quite  as  creditable  for  him,  provided  "  he  has  capacity,"  to  com- 
pile matters  of  interest,  perhaps  scattered  through  numerous  and  expensive  volumes,  to 
edify  others  to  whom  it  may  be  "new."  Because  you  or  I,  Mr.  E.,  have  well  filled  shelves 
of  costly  and  rare  books,  should  we  be  like  the  "  dog  in  the  manger  "  and  sneer  because 
one  more  liberal  is  willing  to  edify  others,  who  may  be  desirous  to  know  what  the  "books'" 
say  upon  the  matter  treated  of  V  If  some  one  has  said  or  stated  a  fact,  or  made  a  discovery, 
which  we  find  to  be  correct,  we  may  use  the  information  without  attempting  "to  prepare 
a  complete  work  surpassing  others." 

No,  friend  E.,  your  remarks  do  you  no  credit,  for  I  venture  to  affirm,  if  any  of  our  pres- 
ent "  Solomons  "  were  to  publish  just  so  much  and  no  more  than  what  was  reaUy  new,  and 
not  in  the  bookn,  a  primer  of  ten  pages  would  contain  it !  Seeing  you  have  both  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  books,  do  not  begrudge  the  "  many  readers"  what  to  them  may  be  new  in 
our  journals.  It  is  sheer  selfishness.  But  rather  go  and  do  likewise,  as  your  humble 
writer  of  "  Fruits,  eow  Formed." 


Charles  Dotming  and  Kenlacky  at  tke  South. 

Charles  Downing. — This  new  sort  has  sustained  the  high  reputation  under  which  it  was 
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first  sent  out.  A  Seedling  from  Downer's  Prolific,  it  is  a  vast  improvement  in  every  res- 
pect upon  that  rather  popular  variety.  During  the  three  j'ears  we  have  had  it  in  bearing 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  fault  with  it.  It  stands  the  heat  of  our  summers 
perfectly,  bears  abundantly  and  the  fruit  is  of  the  largest  size,  handsomest  shape  and  color 
and  best  quality.  "What  more  is  wanted  ?  Adapted  to  all  soils  and  modes  of  culture. 
Flowers  perfect. 

Kentucky. — Another  seedling  from  Downer's  Prolific,  and  one  of  the  largest,  handsomest 
and  latest  strawberries  grown.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  passing  through  our  hottest 
and  longest  drouths  unflinchingly,  and  bears  most  excellent  crops  on  mature  plants.  In 
full  season  ten  days  after  other  sorts.  In  our  two  year's  experience  with  it,  we  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  its  general  good  habits.  As  a  late  market  stock  it  is  without  a  rival. 
Succeeds  in  all  soils.    Best  cultivated  in  stools.    Flowers  perfect. — Rural  South-Land. 


American  Sireet  Chestnut.— Why  Called  Sireet. 

This  is  one  of  our  valuable  trees  for  ornament,  for  timber,  and  for  fruit.  The  Spanish 
and  French  chestnuts  are  very  large,  but  the  trees  are  tender  and  the  fruit  insipid  and 
flavorless.  The  appellation  of  Swed  Chestnut  is  given  to  our  American  species  to  desig- 
nate the  superior  flavor  of  its  fruit  over  the  European  nuts ;  and,  as  our  American  species 
is  widely  different  in  size  in  its  varieties,  we  shall  undoubtedly  soon  produce  sorts  equal- 
ing those  of  the  French  nurseries  in  size,  with  the  peculiar  sweetness  and  richness  of  the 
American  species.  Some  of  my  seedling  trees  produce  very  small  and  others  very  large 
nuts.  I  can  supply  a  few  of  these  large  nuts  to  such  persons  as  may  wish  to  raise  new 
seedling  varieties,  at  advertised  rates.  —  James  Weed,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


Swine  in  Orchards. — A.  M.  Gatch,  of  Milford,  Ohio,  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society,  that  he  prevented  his  apples  from  falling,  and  kept  them  on  his 
trees  into  October,  by  turning  in  swine.  He  kept  from  forty  to  sixty  head  of  swine  among 
his  trees,  and  they  plowed  up  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  he  supposed  that  they  des- 
troyed all  the  insects  as  they  fell. 


New  French  Pear. — A  contributor  to  the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  thus  speaks 
of  a  new  Pear,  called  Buerre  as  V Assumption:  "  I  have  to-day  (September  25th)  eaten  one 
of  the  finest  pears  of  the  month.  It  is  large,  and  in  color  much  like  the  Brockworth  Park. 
The  habit  of  the  tree  is  robust,  much  like  William's  Bon  Chretien,  of  which  I  should  think 
it  a  seedling,  and  it  is  marvellously  prolific.  There  is  none  of  the  William's  musk  in  its 
flavor,  but  a  rich,  pleasant,  vinous,  sugary  taste." 


Stimulating  House  Plants. — The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistrg  says  that  house  plants 
ought  to  be  stimulated  gently,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Rain  water,  so  refreshing  to  sum- 
mer flowers,  always  contains  ammonia,  which  also  abounds  in  all  liquid  manures.  An 
ounce  of  pulverized  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  will  make 
spring  water  even  more  stimulating  to  plants  than  rain  water.  A  table  spoonful  of  guano 
to  a  pail  of  water  will  make  a  stimulating  liquid  manure. 


CHANaiNG  THE  COLORS  OP  FLOWERS. — The  Mirror  of  Science  says  that  a  case  is  knovrn 
of  a  yellow  primrose  which,  when  planted  in  a  rich  soil,  had  the  flowers  changed  to  a 
brilliant  purple.  It  also  says  that  charcoal  adds  great  brilliancy  to  the  colors  of  dahlias, 
roses  and  petunias ;  carbonate  of  soda  reddens  pink  hyacinths,  and  phosphate  of  soda 
changes  the  colors  of  many  plants. 

A  DwARP  Horse  Chestnut  is  also  described  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly  as  a  picturesque 
shrub  producing  flowers  of  much  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States  and  is  but 
little  known.  It  is  said  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  California  Buckeye  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  easily  propagated  by  suckers  or  from  seed. 
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Pear  Growing  in  Cities. — E.  Satterthwait,  of  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  saiil  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  "long  esperiencc  liad  established  the  fact  in  his  mind  that 
while  in  the  country  the  trees  droij  their  leaves  prematurely,  those  growing  in  city 
grounds  never  do  so,  and  are  exempt  from  other  maladies,  bearing  uniformly  the  finest 
fruit.  How  much  has  shelter— approaching  almost  the  "cold-house"  condition — to  do 
with  this  result  ?  As  for  varieties,  he  finds  very  few  of  indisputable  excellence.  The  five 
best  for  market  are  the  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Angouleme,  Lawrence  and  Anjou." 

■^  President  Wilder  and  Salem  Grapes. — J.  H  Babcock,  of  Lockport,  informs  the^ 
Small  Fruit  Recorder  that  one  vine  of  the  President  Wilder,  which  he  grafted  on  an  Isa» 
bella  root  three  years  ago  and  trained  on  the  side  of  a  building,  yielded  the  past  season 
fifty  pounds  of  grapes,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  he  expected  would  be  in  good 
condition  for  eating  on  theJChristmas  holidays.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  sells  at  15  cents 
per  pound  when  the  Concord  sells  at  10  cents.  He  finds  the  Salem  about  as  productive  as 
the  Wilder,  of  better  quality,  and  a  longer  keeper. 

Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society. — This  Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Princeton  III.,  Jan.  23-25.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  L.  Ellsworth,  Naperville ;  Vice-Presidents,  E.  H.  Beecher,  Robert  Douglass,  J. 
S.  McCall,  D.  C  Scofield,  Arthur  Brvant,  Jr.;  Cor.  Secretary,  D.  Wilmot  Scott,  Galena. 
Recording  Secretary,  Jonathan  Periam,  Chicago;  Asst.  Recording  Secretary,  R.  Little, 
Freeport ;  Treasurer,  L.  Woodard,  Alarengo. 

Indelible  Labels. — The  Revue  MorticoU  recommends  an  Indelible  fluid  which  may  be 
used  to  write  on  zinc  labels,  for  attaching  to  trees  and  plants.  Put  in  a  small  bottle  of 
common  ink  two  pieces  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  the  size  of  a  nut.  Let  it  dissolve 
thoroughly  and  you  will  have  a  permanent  and  cheap  ink.  Wash  the  labels  clean  with 
vinegar  before  writing  on  them.  If  it  Is  desired  to  change  the  name  on  a  label,  it  must 
be  moistened  with  hydro-chloric  acid,  and  the  former  writing  erased  with  a  piece  of  cork» 

Varieties  of  Peaches. — A  correspondent  of  the  New  Albany  Ledger  says :  "  I  have 
tested  the  Hale's  Early,  Troth's  Early,  Large  Early  York,  Early  Red  Cling,  Early  New- 
ington,  Early  Slocum,  Early  Rareripe,  Crawford's  Early,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Old  Mixoa 
Cling,  and  Crawford's  Late — all  of  which  have  done  well  in  my  orchard,  except  the  Hale's 
Early,  which  has  only  done  well  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  otherwise  has  rotted 
on  the  tree  badly. 

High  Cultube  for  Apples. — Moses  Brinton,  one  of  the  most  successful  apple  grow- 
ers In  Pennsylvania,  says  his  success  in  growing  fine  apples  was  owing  to  high  culture. 
Before  planting  the  ground  was  thoroughly  prepared  and  liberally  manured,  and  this  sys- 
tem was  kept  up,  so  the  ground  was  at  all  times  in  good  heart.  The  trees  were  pruned 
judiciously,  and  the  bodies  and  main  branches  kept  smooth  and  clean  by  good  culture  and 
washing. 

Circulation  of  Sap. — It  Is  maintained  by  scientists  that  the  sap  of  trees  ascends  In 
the  Alburnum  or  sap  wood,  where  it  makes  its  first  deposit  of  new  wood — a  theory  that 
has  led  to  many  experiments.  Mr.  Williams  applied  it  to  the  early  maturation  or  ripen- 
ing of  grapes ;  he  found  by  taking  off  one  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bark  in  width,  that 
the  sap  was  impeded  in  its  descent,  the  parts  above  became  larger,  the  fruits  swelled  and 
ripened. 

Big  Pines.— E.  P.  Parkhurst,  Merrimack,  N.  H.,  writes  the  Mirror  that  he  cut  281  run- 
nlng  feet  of  logs  from  one  stump,  the  smallest  of  which  measured  six  inches  through  at 
the  top.  He  mentions  another  tree  that  measured  6,171  feet,  board  measure.  New 
Hampshire  is  "some"  on  big  pines. 

Wilson's  Strawberry.- A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  in  summing  up 
small  fruits  for  1871,  says:  "With  all  the  grand  improvements  announced  and  promised 
we  find  ourselves  at  this  time  just  in  the  same  position  that  we  were  ten  years  ago  in 
regard  to  varieties  for  general  cultivation,  the  Wilson's  Albany  taking  the  lead." 
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Nursery  Catalogues  for  Spring  Business  Received. 

From  Neally,  Bock  &  Bingham,  Burlington,  Iowa  ;  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Naperville,  111 ; 
Geo.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee,  Wis. ;  J.  C.  Plum,  Milton,  Wis. ;  Hargis  &  Sommers,  Quincy, 
111. ;  John  Wampler,  Trootwood,  Ohio  ;  Joseph  L.  Budd,  Shellsburg,  Iowa ;  T.  C.  Maxwell 
&  Bros.,  Geneva,N.  Y. ;  W.  P.  Lipsey,  Marion,  Ind.,  Trade  List. 

Seed  and  Floral  Catalogues  :  From  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  abridged 
list  of  novelties  and  specialties ;  James  Vick,  Rochester,  list  of  special  Floral  prizes ;  T. 
S.  Hubbard  &  Co.,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ;  S.  B.  Fanning, 
Choice  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  Janiesport,  Long  Island  ;  N.  Y.,  Samuel  Edwards,  Ever- 
greens, etc.,  Lamoile,  111. ;  James  A.  Root,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Native  Evergreens ;  F. 
S.  Kellogg,  Seeds  and  Implements,  Chicago,  111. ;  J.  Cochrane,  Green  House  and  Bedding 
Plants,  Havana,  Illinois. 


Errata. — In  the  proceedings  of  the  Northwestern  Horticultural  Society,  page  53,  Feb- 
Tnary  number,  for  Rev.  G.  W.  Nunier,  of  Nunier,  read  G.  W.  Miner,  of  Miner. 

Acknowledgements. — Henry  Dreer,  Seedsman,  Philadelphia,  has  our  thanks  for  a 
package  of  seeds,  containing  many  sorts  of  garden  and  flower  seeds.  We  are  also  under 
obligations  to  J.  C.  NefF,  Duncan's  Falls,  Ohio,  for  a  package  of  what  he  calls  Mole  seed. 
He  assures  us  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant  placed  in  the  run-ways  of  the  Garden  Moles 
will  make  that  pest  of  the  garden  "skedaddle  instanter  to  parts  unknown." 


Receipt  op  Cions. — The  Associate  Editor  would  acknowledge  the  Ireceipt  of  cions  of 

the  Stark  apple,  from  John  Edgerton,  Vineland  Nursery,  Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  also  of  Ernst 

Von  Oven,  Naperville  Nursery,  111.    We  also  have  cions  of  the  Wealthy  apple  of  Peter 

M.  Gideon,  E.xcelsior,  Minn.,  which  have  the  characteristics  of  a  very  hardy  variery, 

which  we  in  former  years  pointed  out  by  the  color  of  the  bark,  etc.,  for  all  of  which  they 

have  our  sincere  thanks. 

Associate  Editor. 

I^The  natural  life  of  the  pear  tree  is  admitted  to  be  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
old — a  fact  fully  verified. 
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The  Pear  and  Its  CaItnre.~ConcIoded. 

By  The  Couresponding  Editor. 

Having  thus  spoken  at  considerable  length  of  e.Ktreme  changes  in  temperature  being  the 
exciting  cause  of  blight  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  say  May  and  June,  we  will  now 
speak  of  blight,  produced  at  a  different  time  and  by  a  different  cause.  We  mean  by  this 
what  is  usually,  but  incorrectly,  called  insect  blight.  We  choose  to  call  it  sunscald  blight,  or 
that  which  is  produced  b}'  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

While  the  blight  first  spoken  of  does  not  manifest  itself  usually,  till  May  or  .Jnne,  this 
latter,  or  sun-scald  blight,  is  not  seen  till  July  or  August.  Intense  heat  can  have  no  par- 
ticular agency  in  the  first  kind  spoken  of,  because  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  not,  in  May  or 
June,  acquired  sufficient  force  to  produce  anything  more  than  ordinary  growth.  While 
in  the  latter  kind  of  blight,  at  the  time  it  occurs,  there  can  be  no  such  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature  as  produce  the  first,  but  is  brought  on  by  long  continued  and 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  generally. 

We  had  a  striking  instance  of  sun-scald  blight  in  the  summer  of  1870.  The  new  made 
wood  on  many  trees,  which  seemed  to  have  nearly  recovered  from  the  earlier  blight, 
were  killed  in  July  and  August.  This  result  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  very  strange, 
when  we  remember  that  the  mercury,  during  nearly  the  whole  month  of  July,  and  a  part 
of  August,  ranged  from  97°  to  103°,  the  sky  scarcely  ever  obscured  by  clouds. 

If  then,  the  first  kind  of  blight  is  produced  by  the  freezing  of  the  sap,  so  as  to  rupture 
the  cells  by  its  expansion  into  crystals.  So,  also,  is  the  second  or  sun-scald  blight,  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  sap.  In  the  one  kind  it 
is  produced  by  the  intense  abstraction  of  the  heat,  and  in  the  other  by  the  intense  and 
direct  infusion  of  heat  —  so  that  in  both  cases  it  is  the  result  of  atmospheric  influences. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  sun-scald  blight  is  found  in  the  following  facts:  First,  it 
is  known  to  all  who  were  living  in  Kansas  during  the  summer  of  1860,  that  it  was  drier 
and  hotter  than  had  ever  before  been  known.  The  adjacent  inhabitants  of  Missouri  and 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  here  since  about  1830  —  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  —  had 
never  known  it  either  so  dry  or  hot.  It  is  also  known  that  the  ninth  day  of  July  and  the 
second  day  of  August,  1860,  were  more  intensely  hot  than  any  other  days  of  the  season, 
the  mercury  running  up  to  112°  in  the  shade,  with  a  sirocco  wind  each  day,  blowing 
almost  a  gale. 

NOW   FOR   THE   RESULTS   UPON  VEGETATION. 

We  had  a  field  of  corn  planted  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
drought,  was  growing  thriftily,  and  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  had  not  yet  shown  a 
tassel.  The  blades  on  this  field  of  .corn  were  killed  outright  from  the  tip,  half  way  back 
to  the  stock.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  boiling  water,  all  the  green  col- 
oring matter  in  them  having  enlirelj'  disappeared. 
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During  two  or  three  subsequent  seasons  I  have  had  my  melons,  my  squashes,  my  cucum- 
bers and  ray  tomatoes  scalded  in  the  same  way,  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  direct  rays. 
These  vegetables  were  on  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  on  an  angle  of  about  30°  to  the 
south.  The  same  kinds,  protected  by  the  sun's  direct  rays,  were  not  so  injured.  If  field 
crops,  garden  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  are  thus  killed  by  tlie  intense  heat  of  direct 
sunshine,  while  in  a  growing,  succulent  and  unripened  condition,  why  may  not  the  tender, 
succulent  and  unripened  twigs  of  fruit  trees  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way  ?  We  confess, 
we  are  not  able  to  see  why  not.  In  every  instance  here  referred  to,  the  vitality  of  the  sap 
or  UooA  of  the  plant  was  destroyed,  and  that,  too,  while  in  an  unripened  c6ndition. 
Ripened  plants,  fruits  and  well  matured  wood  are  much  more  capable  of  withstanding 
these  intense  conditions  of  heat.  In  the  case  of  frozen  sap  (or  frozen  wood,  if  the  latter  is 
preferred  to  the  former),  in  late  fall  or  early  winter,  blight  is  generally,  I  may  say  uni- 
formly, found  to  affect  the  unripened  wood,  while  the  well  ripened  wood  is  as  uniformly 
found  to  escape.  The  very  same  result  is  found  in  vegetables,  fruits  and  trees.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  no  one  will  question  the  fact  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  be  so  intense  as  to 
destroy  growing  vegetables  —  if  this  be  true,  then  all  we  claim  in  regard  to  sun-scald  blight 
is  established.  Why  is  it  that  twig  or  insect  blight,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  never  found 
to  attack  the  twigs  earlier  than  July  or  August  ?  Simply  because  the  sun's  rays  have  not 
before  this  time  become  suflBcientl}'  intense  to  destroy  life  —  up  to  this  time  the  hlne  rays, 
or  those  that  give  the  green  color  to  plants,  predominate;  after  this  time,  till  the  approach 
of  autumn,  the  yellow  or  intense  burning  rays  have  the  ascendency.  It  is  during  the 
prevalence  of  these  rays,  that  sun-scalds  and  sun-strokes  most  fatally  prevail. 

WHY   DOES  THIS    FORM   OF     BLIGHT  AFFECT    THE   APPLE     MORE   THAN    THE   PEAR    TREE? 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  form  of  blight  affects  the  apple  tree  more  frequently  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  does  the  pear  tree.  We  answer,  simply  because  pear  trees  as  a  rule 
ripen  their  wood  earlier  in  the  season  (when  it  is  ripened  at  all)  than  apple  trees,  coloring 
and  casting  their  leaves  long  before  the  apple.  Another  que.stion  may  here  be  asked,  and 
that  is,  if  pear  trees  ripen  their  wood  before  the  apple  trees  do,  why  is  the  blight  of  May 
and  June  in  the  pear  tree  attributed  to  its  unripened  wood  ?  We  reply,  because  the  apple 
tree,  when  it  does  ripen  its  wood,  although  later  in  the  season,  ripens  it  more  perfectly, 
hardening  its  wood  more  thoroughly  as  a  consequence  of  its  drooping  habits,  compared 
with  the  pear  tree.  In  conclusion,  upon  the  subject  of  the  tree  blight,  we  would  say  that 
we  hold  ourselves  open  to  conviction,  and  whenever  our  friends  who  advocate  the  fungoid 
or  insect  theories  of  this  disease,  will  fortify  their  positions  with  meteorological,  or  anj- 
other  facts  going  to  prove  them  right,  we  shall  feel  more  disposed  to  give  in  adhesion  to 
their  doctrines ;  but  until  the  facts  are  produced  and  shown  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  the  disease  in  question  (as  we  feel  we  have  shown  our  facts  to  be),  we  shall  feel  that 
we  are  standing  upon  a  sure  foundation.  Let  us  have  facts  as  well  as  theories.  One  fact 
may  suggest  a  thousand  theories,  but  a  thousand  theories  can  never  produce  one  fact. 
Facts  are  comparatively  self-existent  things.  Theories  are  manufactured  articles.  Let  us 
liave  the  facts. 

TREATMENT   NECESSARY   TO   BE   GIVEN   TO   THE   FRUIT. 

Having  already  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  pear  tree,  its  habits  and  diseases,  espe- 
cially the  blight,  we  come  now,  in  conclusion,  to  speak  of  the  treatment  necessary  to  be 
given  to  the  fruit.  This  will  depend  very  much  upon  surrounding  circumstances,  such  as 
the  bearing  habit  of  the  tree,  the  amoui;t  of  wood  made  the  previous  season,  the  kind  and 
condition  of  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  stands,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  cultivation  it 
is  to  receive  while  it  is  growing  and  maturing  its  fruit.  If  it  is  the  habit  of  the  tree  to 
bear  profusely,  and  its  energies  were  greatly  expended  the  previous  season  in  making  a 
large  amount  of  young  wood,  the  fruit  should  be  thinned,  but  sparsely.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  made  but  little  or  no  new  wood  for  want  of  cultivation  the  preceding  season, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  soil,  then  the  thinning  should  be  heavy  in  keep- 
ing with  the  circumstances,  and  the  cultivation  proposed  to  be  given  during  the  growing 
aad  maturing  season  just  approaching.    The  thinning  process  should  commence  when  the 
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fruit  is  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.    A  second  thinning  may  be  performed  when 
the  fruit  is  half  grown,  selecting  the  imperfect  specimens  only  at  this  last  thinning. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  will  be  the  gathering  of  the  fruit.  For  summer 
and  autumn  varieties  the  rule  should  be  to  gather  about  a  week  before  they  are  ripe,  if 
this  can  be  known.  This  can  be  ascertained  generally  by  knowing  the  time  when  it  will 
ripen  if  left  on  the  tree,  in  ordinary  season.?.  For  the  gathering  of  winter  kinds,  the 
rule  should  be  to  leave  them  on  the  tree  as  long  as  they  are  safe  from  frost.  At  the  time 
of  gathering  pears,  either  for  summer,  fall  or  winter  use,  they  should  be  divided  into  not 
less  than  two  classes,  keeping  the  first  and  second  classes  separated  from  each  other.  The 
second  class  may  be  kept  for  home  use  if  desired,  and  the  first  class  sent  to  market.  Or, 
if  both  lots  are  sent  to  market,  they  should  be  offered  for  sale  in  distinct  lots  if  it  is 
expected  to  obtain  good  prices.  When  they  are  gathered  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry  room,  free  from  currents  of  air,  till  they  arc  ready  for  market,  which  can  be  regulated 
according  to  the  distance  they  may  have  to  be  sent. 

Winter  pears  should  be  put  into  boxes  or  half  barrels  lined  with  some  soft  woolen  cloth, 
and  covered  with  the  same,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  moisture,  and  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry  room  or  cellar.  Kept  in  this  way  they  will  ripen  up  finely,  and  if  assorted  as  before 
directed,  they  will  command  the  highest  prices  in  the  market. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  naming  the  varieties  best  suited  to  the  region 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  the  latitudes  of  36 
and  41  north.  On  the  pear  root  or  those  generally  called  standard,  we  will  name  as  first 
in  every  respect,  the  Bartlett;  second,  the  Flemish  Beauty;  third,  the  Belle  Lucrative; 
fourth,  Buflum  ;  fifth,  Lawrence  ;  sixth.  Winter  Nelis.  On  quince  roots  or  dwarfs  :  First, 
Beurre  d'Aujou ;  second,  Beurre  Diel ;  third.  Duchess  de  Angouleme ;  fourth,  Easter 
Beurre  ;  fifth,  Louise  Bon  de  Jersey  ;  sixth,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  seventh.  White  Doyenne. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  which  may  prove  to  be  fine  when  more  fully  tested,  but 
the  foregoing  we  know  to  be  reliable. 

Sliall  we  Kill  the  BIrdftf 

By  Pete.^  M.  Gideon,  Excelsior,  Minn. 
Shall  we  kill  the  birds?  was  asked  not  long  since  by  a  correspondent  of  the  PoMOLO- 
GIST,  who  had  lost  heavily  in  grapes  by  their  depredations.  Were  I  in  his  place,  and  the 
amount  too  small  to  afford  a  person  to  keep  guard  and  .scare  them  away,  I  should  cover 
■with  a  mosquito  bar  ;  but  to  ki'l,  never  —  other  than  crows  or  blackbirds.  Birds  are  more 
numerous  about  our  premises  than  any  other  farm  within  my  knowledge.  The  reason  is, 
we  don't  disturb  them ;  they  will  gather  fruit  from  the  same  tree  with  us,  and  often  within 
arm's  length  So  many  summers  have  they  spent  with  us  that  their  lameness  is  often  sur- 
prising. The  blue  jays,  as  all  others,  are  at  home  with  us  ;  and  feed  on  what  they  will,  we 
never  harm  them.  Have  been  an  admirer  of  the  bird  from  a  boy,  and  noted  well  their 
habits  ;  and  that  they  rob  and  kill  other  birds,  as  some  have  charged,  is  a  mistake.  There 
is  a  small  hawk  that  very  closely  resembles  the  jay  in  size,  color  and  in  cry ;  but  the  jay 
has  a  straight  bill,  and  the  other  a  hooked  bill,  like  other  hawks,  and  will  kill  birds  as  large 
as  themselves.  Jay  hawk  is  a  proper  name,  but  man}'  apply  the  term  to  the  blue  jay, 
which  is  as  harmless  a  bird  as  any  that  flies,  and  few,  if  any,  are  of  more  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  yet  none  more  relentlessly  slaughtered.  Even  for  eating  a  little  corn,  many  farm- 
ers shoot  them,  forgetting  that  the  insects  they  had  destroyed  through  the  season  had 
saved  in  his  various  crops  more  than  a  hundred  times  the  worth  of  corn  they  ate,  and,  if 
let  alone,  would  repeat  the  saving  year  after  year.  Even  the  blackbirds  that  nest  in  our 
vicinity  we  don't  disturb;  only  those  that  are  migrating,  that  come  in  large  flocks,  and 
reluctantly  shoot  amongst  them,  and  as  little  as  possible,  to  drive  them  away.  Farmers 
and  fruit  growers  should  encourage  all  species  of  birds  to  nest  in  their  vicinity ;  the  bene- 
fit therefrom  is  incalculable.  Were  the  birds  all  swept  from  existence  at  once,  it  would  be 
no  hard  matter  to  conjecture  what  would  be  the  fate  of  farm  and  fruit  crops  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  Self-  interest,  if  nothing  more,  should  prompt  all  persons  to  spare  the 
birds. 
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But  wf  re  birds  of  no  pecuniary  interest  to  mankind,  their  songs  alone  would  repay  for 
all  damage  done  fruit  and  farm  crops.  The  charm  they  have  for  the  eye,  and  the  rap- 
ture to  the  ear,  are  refinements  that  tell  on  llie  social  natures  of  all  who  see  them  sport  or 
hear  their  warbling  songs.  The  bny  that  can  recklessly  shoot  a  little  feathered  songster 
merely  for  sport,  betrays  a  void  of  youthful  taste  and  sympathy,  that  if  unchecked  may  one 
day  sport  with  human  agonie.s.  But  were  the  shell  knocked  off  the  full  grown  man,  or 
what  should  be  man,  that  is  found  killing  little  bird.s,  and  his  principle  in  form  exhibited 
to  sight,  it  would  make  you  shudder,  though  you  liad  the  beast  in  an  iron  cage.  Next  to 
the  song  of  an  angel  sister  is  that  of  a  harmless  bird,  and  he  who  would  kill  the  one  for 
eating  a  cherry,  would,  if  he  could,  strip  the  other  naked  and  sell  her  robes  for  a  shilling. 
Of  all  creation,  perhaps  the  hog  has  least  love  for  the  beautiful  and  less  ear  for  music  ;  and 
thereby  we  can  take  measurement  of  the  soul  of  the  man  that  shoots  the  painted  songsters 
to  save  a  cherry  or  a  grain  of  corn  —  the  hog  can  appreciate  food.  Could  such  principles 
be  barreled  up,  the  pork  market  would  be  glutted.  But  as  it  is,  when  the  principle  kicks 
itself  out  of  the  shell,  a  hog  is  loose  on  its  own  hoofs,  and  only  knows  itself  as  it  feels  the 
hog  principle  throb  within.  But  how  long  I  cannot  tell,  ere  Heaven's  flowers  and  angel 
sister's  songs  will  break  the  spell,  and  charm  the  hoofs  and  snout  into  human  tbrm.  If 
you  would  save  the  fruit  and  enhance  your  farm  crops,  protect  the  birds ;  and,  if  you 
would  refine,  cherish  a  love  for  them,  and  impress  the  same  upon  your  children. 

Seedling  Potatoeg.—Ttae  "  Idalfo." 

By  W.  H.  W.,  Haktfobd  Co.,  Conn. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  strife  among  profes- 
sional and  amateur  cultivators  to  see  who  could  produce  the  greatest  number  of  new  vari- 
eties of  potatoes,  and  this  competition  has  cau.sed,  in  some  instances,  a  wild  excitement 
and  fever  throughout  communities,  resulting  in  giving  the  public  a  large  number  of 
different  varieties,  some  good,  some  indifferent,  and  others  poor,  not  proving  equal  to- 
their  first  local  promise.  A  new  seedling  of  any  kind,  fruit  or  vegetable,  should  not  be 
offered  to  the  public  till  it  has  been  impartially  tried  in  different  sections,  and  wide  local- 
ities. A  seedling  may  prove  all  that  heart  could  desire  in  one  locality,  be  indifferently 
good  in  another,  and  worthless  in  still  another. 

When  a  new  variety  is  produced,  the  propagation  or  multiplication  of  it  should  be 
healthy,  never  crowded,  which  latter  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case,  and  by  the  time  it  is  fairly 
disseminated  it  begins  to  loose  quality  in  some  respect.  The  Early  Rose  was  a  first  class 
potato,  but  it  has  partially  lost  its  prestige,  and  in  many  localities  will  soon  be  discarded 
for  something  else.  Forcing  and  injudicious  culture  have  undoubtedly  conduced  more 
largely  to  this  result  than  any  other  one  cause.  Why,  when  we  get  a  promising  seed- 
ling of  any  kind,  can  it  not  be  multiplied  with  regard  to  the  laws'  of  health,  etc.  ?  Is  it 
because  we  are  of  such  a  grasping  nature,  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  be  rich  ?  We  now 
have  some  new  varieties  of  seedlings  presented  to  us  which  we  hope,  the  height  of  the 
fever  being  past,  may  be  disseminated  and  multiplied  somewhat  more  rationally,  and  that 
they  may  prove  as  hardy,  prolific,  and  of  as  good  quality  otherwheres  as  where  already 
tried.  The  best  and  most  promising  variety  that  is  now  before  the  public  for  a  trial  I 
think  will  be  found  the  "Idaho."  This  potato  originated  from  the  seed  of  the  "Garnet 
Chili  "  in  1866,  has  been  tried  in  both  the  Eastern  and  some  of  the  Western  States,  and 
so  far  has  given  the  most  promising  results  in  all  respects.  They  are  a  white  potato,  of 
the  smoothest  and  fairest  kind  ;  nearly  round,  with  few  eyes  and  scarcely  sunken ;  grow 
to  a  large  size;  boil  or  cook  through  alike  without  any  core  or  watery  center;  and  as  to 
flavor,  none  could  be  better;  they  equal  if  !iot  excel,  any  potato  for  eating  I  ever  eat. 
The  vines  grow  to  a  medium  sine,  healthy  and  of  a  beautiful  green  color.  The  only  objec- 
tion, if  objection  it  can  be,  that  can  be  raised  against  them,  is  they  are  not  an  early  potato 
but  require  about  four  months  to  mature  from  time  of  planting;  they  will  bear  manuring 
and  do  the  better  for  it.  Prom  twenty  two  single  eyes  I  grew  one  and  one-fourth  bush- 
els last  season,  most  of  them  of  eating  size,  only  a  few  below  table  size.  With  this  I  will 
send  a  sample  small  one  for  the  Editor  of  the  Pomologist  to  examine  and  try. 
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Leading  Varieties  of  Pcaclies— Descriptive  Ijlst. 

The  following  are  the  leading  varieties  of  peaches,  as  sold  in  our  fruit  markets.  Among 
the  most  popular  and  bringing  the  highest  prices,  is  the  Reeves'  Favorite,  a  very  large 
and  beautiful  peach. 


LARGE   BARLY  YORK. 

Hale's  Early. — This  peach  is  the  first  to  ripen-.    The  fruit  is  medium  size,  nearly  round, 
skin  mottled  red,  flesh  white,  juicy  and  high  flavored,  but  rots  badly. 
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Troth's  Early  Red.— This  peach,  which  is  small,  round  and  red,  is  ready  for  the  market 
about  the  time  that  Hale's  Early  is  nearly  gone. 

Large  Early  York:— A  variety  known  among  growere  by  many  names,  among  which  are 
New  Rareripe,  Honest  John,  Walter's  Earlj',  etc.  The  fruit  is  above  medium,  skin  whit- 
ish, doited  with  red,  flesh  white,  very  juicy  and  good  flavor.  Season  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

C'rajrford's  Early.— It  is  of  the  yellow-fleshed  variety,  large,  generally  oblong,  but  varia- 
ble as  to  shape  ;  skin  yellow,  with  red  cheek ;  the  fruit  is  juicy  and  slightly  acid.  It  is  a 
freestone. 

Yellow  Rareripe. —This  variety,  also  a  freestone,  ripens  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Crawford's  Early,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  flavor ;  the  fruit  is  large,  skin  orange  yel- 
low, with  rich,  red  cheek  ;  the  flesh  is  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone. 

Old  Mixon  Free sto7i.e.— This  peach  grows  large,  with  a  pale  skin,  flesh  white,  tender,  and 
very  rich. 

Selves'  Favorite.— An  excellent  variety,  the  fruit  being  large,  the  skin  yellow  with  a  red 
cheek ;  the  flesh  is  a  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone  ;  the  flavor  is  rich. 

Stump  the.  World.— Tha  flesh  is  white,  red  cheek  and  rich  flavor.  It  closely  resembles  the 
Old  Mixon  freestone. 

Crmrford's  Late.— Many  think  this  peach  to  be  the  best  of  any  grown,  not  only  for  its 
beautiful  appearance,  but  the  richness  of  its  flavor.  The  skin  is  large,  roundish,  with 
shallow  suture;  the  skin  yellow  with  dark-red  cheek;  ripens  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
September, 

Ward's  Late  Free. — A  fine  white-fleshed  freestone  peach,  skin  white,  with  crimson  cheek; 
flesh  white,  and  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  and  excellent  flavor. 

Stnock. — This  variety  ot  freestone  peach  is  well  known  for  its  productiveness  and  value 
as  a  market  peach.  It  is  also  a  favorite  for  pickling,  preserves,  etc.  The  fruit  is  oblong  ;, 
skin  light  yellow,  mottled  with  red ;  flesh  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone ;  season  last  of 
August  and  first  of  September. 

Heath. — A  clingstone  variety  of  delicious  flavor,  which  generally  closes  the  season,  com- 
ing to  market  as  late  as  October.  The  fruit  is  oblong ;  skin  whitish,  but  slightly  tinged 
■with  red  when  ripcLed  in  exposed  places. — Horticulturist. 


Tlie  Culture  of  Almonds. 

They  are  grafted  or  budded  on  the  peach  or  almond  stock.  The  seed  will  not  pro- 
duce the  same  kind.  To  sprout  the  seed,  lay  down  boards  on  the  ground,  cover  with  an 
inch  of  sand,  spread  on  a  layer  of  almonds,  then  an  inch  of  sand ;  keep  them  wet,  and  in 
three  weeks  of  warm  weather  they  burst  open.  Plant  in  drills  one  inch  deep  and  put  a 
light  coat  of  rotten  straw  over  them.  Graft  in  February  and  bud  in  September  or 
October. 

One  hundred  trees  may  be  put  on  an  acre.  At  three  years  from  the  bud  they  will  pro- 
duce fruit,  but  not  much.  Corn  or  beans  may  be  cultivated  among  the  trees,  leaving  four 
feet  about  each  tree.  No  weeds  or  grain  should  be  allowed  in  an  orchard.  After  giving- 
shape  to  the  top,  very  little  pruning  is  required.  After  the  third  year  simply  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  the  almonds  will  pay.  The  use  of  the  land  is  not  lost  while  they  are  gaow- 
ing.  If  hogs  and  corn  can  be  brought  from  Iowa  and  sold  in  San  Francisco,  it  will  pay 
to  raise  corn  here.  Growing  corn  protects  the  trees  from  the  wind,  and  makes  it  grow 
tall  and  straight.  After  the  third  year  the  yield  will  increase  very  rapidly.  At  six  years 
old  $500  per  acre  may  be  looked  for. 

The  duty  on  almonds  will  pay  for  producing  them  here ;  hence  Europe  cannot  compete 
■with  California  in  supplying  the  Eastern  market;  nor  will  the  price  decline  much  while 
they  are  imported.  They  are  now  worth  more  in  New  York  than  in  San  Francisco. 
The  net  profit  of  supplying  the  United  States  with  almonds  would  be  equal  to  oae- 
fourth  of  the  net  profits  arising  from  our  wheat  crop. — Pacific  Eural  Press. 
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Grapes  for  IVIne— The  True  Policy  of  Vineyard  Proprietors. 

The  production  of  grapes  anil  wine  has  bi'Ciiiuc  an  important  interest  in  America. 
Growing  grapes  for  marlcet  is  still  pursueil  with  profit,  and  probably  will  be  for  years  to 
come,  especially  in  those  localities  which  are  within  reasonable  proximity  to  the  markets. 
But  a  national  enthusiasm  is  being  awakened  on  the  subject  of  American  wires,  and  a  few 
years  will  suffice  to  make  the  wine-cellar  the  indispensible  accessory  to  every  successful 
vineyard.  In  other  word-s  with  a  largely  increasing  extent  of  vineyard  property,  grapes 
must  be  grown  for  wine,  if  the  wine-grower  is  to  realize  the  best  results  from  his  invest- 
ments, care  and  labor. 

Already  the  wine  of  this  country,  by  reason  of  increased  production,  has  fallen  fifty  per 
cent  in  price,  and  that  within  a  few  years.  Good,  palatable  wines  of  some  varieties,  eigh- 
teen months  old,  can  be  bought  from  the  manufacturers  as  low  as  $1.35  per  gallon,  and  I 
have  known  packages  to  be  sold  at  even  lower  figures.  Even  these  prices  cannot  be 
always  maintained,  and  within  the  next  ten  j'ears  I  am  confident  that  even  seventy-five 
cents  per  gallon  will  purchase  good,  pure,  light  wines  by  the  cask  at  the  wine-cellars. 

With  this  fact,  even  possible,  it  behooves  vineyard  proprietors  who  shall  manufacture 
wine  to  lessen  the  cost  of  their  product  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  their  rewards 
shall  be  adequate  to  their  investment.  And,  as  the  varieties  of  grapes  to  be  planted  are  an 
important  consideration,  I  am  confident  that  in  this  respect  many  vine  planters  are  making 
mistakes,  which  they  will  ultimately  discover  and  regret. 

The  must  or  juice  of  the  grape,  as  it  runs  from  the  press,  is  composed  of  water,  sugar 
and  certain  acids.  The  acids  give  to  the  wine  the  qualities  known  as  flavor,  aroma  and 
bouquet.  It  is  the  sugar  which,  by  fermentation,  produces  the  alcohol ;  and  hence,  the 
more  sugar  there  is  in  the  must  the  greater  will  be  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  wine. 
Therefore  it  is  the  ability  of  the  grape  to  secrete  sugar,  supposing  the  variety  to  be  hardy 
and  productive,  which  should  first  engage  the  attention  of  the  vineyard  owner  in  planting, 
for  the  purposes  of  wine  production ;  for  unless  it  secretes  sufficient  sugar  to  furnish  the 
proper  proportion  of  alcohol,  then  sugar  made  from  other  vegetable  growths  must  be 
added  to  bring  the  product  up  to  the  alcoholic  standard  of  good  wine.  By  this  process 
only  can  wines  be  successfully  made  from  grapes  which  are  not  naturally  adapted  to  that 
product ;  and  in  the  production  of  not  a  few  varieties  of  American  wines  sugar  is  added 
in  proportions,  varying  from  a  half  pound  to  two  pounds  to  the  gallon  of  must,  to  give  the 
product  the  alcoholic  strength  of  even  dry  wines,  not  to  mention  the  increased  quantity 
required  to  make  the  so-called  wines  sweetened  to  insipidity  to  suit  the  uncultivated  Amer- 
ican taste. 

But  sui;ar  costs  money  ;  and  until  sugar  planters  and  refiners  shall  organize  and  conduct 
their  pursuits  on  the  principles  of  broad  philanthropy  (which  day  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned), the  consumer  must  continue  to  pay  cash  therefor.  To  add  it  to  the  must  enhances 
the  cost  of  every  gallon  of  wine  from  eight  to  thirty  cents.  At  the  present  prices  realized 
for  wines,  this  increased  cost  can  be  borne  ;  but  take  fifty  cents  a  gallon  from  the  prices 
realized  by  the  producer,  and  the  margin  for  profit  is  largely  reduced. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  more  especially  by  reasons  of  observations  in 
South  and  North  Carolina,  having  passed  more  than  six  months  in  those  States  during 
the  last  and  the  present  year,  and  having  been  afforded  opportunities  to  taste  the  native 
wines  produced  there,  in  considerable  variety,  and  to  learn  the  processes  of  manufacture. 
The  Scuppernong  is  the  variety  which  stands  in  the  highest  favor,  and  many  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  acres  have  been  planted  with  it  since  the  close  of  the  war.  The  vine  is 
certainly  vigorous,  is  of  rampant  growth  and  is  productive.  It  requires  but  little  care, 
and  usually  receives  much  less  than  it  requires.  The  wine  made  from  it  is  pure  in  flavor 
and  "  smooth  ;  "  but  as  the  must  lacks  in  sugar,  the  wine  naturally  produced  is  deficient  in 
alcohol,  and  hence  wine-makers  have  learned  that  cane-sugar  must  be  added  to  make  the 
product  saleable  even  as  a  dry  wine,  while  to  the  average  Southern  palate  more  sugar  is 
essential,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  corn  whisky  is  with  them  no  insuperable  objection 
to  the  "  wine."    And  with  a  pound  or  two  of  sugar  added  to  each  gallon  of  must,  it  is  easy 
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to  see  that  in  the  era  of  cheap  wines  the  Scuppernong  wine-makers  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  those  whose  product  has  the  necessary  alcoholic  strength  from  the  natural 
secretion  of  sugar  in  the  grape. 

What,  then,  is  the  course  for  the  Southern  vineyard  owner  to  pursue  ?  It  may  be  that 
there  are  varieties  of  the  Scuppernong  family  which  are  equally  hardy  and  productive, 
the  fruit  of  which  produces  all  the  sugar  required  for  an  excellent  wine.  But  if  not,  when 
we  consider  that  of  our  sweetest  grapes  the  Delaware,  Zona  and  Walter  trace  their  parent- 
age back  to  the  wild  Fox  grape,  and  that  the  Virginia  Seedling  and  Clinton  are  children 
of  the  Frost  grape,  and  that  neither  the  Fox  nor  the  Frost  grape  are  naturally  sweet,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  might  well  result  from  continued  experiment  in  planting  the  seeds  of  the 
Scuppernong.  Indeed,  looking  at  Europe,  where,  in  the  south,  the  sweetest  grapes  and 
consequently  those  of  the  greatest  alcoholic  strength  are  found,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  in  the  fruition  of  grapes  and  wine,  as  a  branch  of  national  industry  in  this  country, 
the  same  rule  will  hold  good,  and  our  Southern  wines  will  be  characterized  by  greater 
body  and  strength,  and  our  Northern  wines  by  the  greater  fragrance,delicacy  and  bouquet. 

What  I  have  here  written  will  apply  to  many  of  our  Northern  varieties,  which  by  the 
zeal  of  their  originators  or  disseminators  are  pushed  on  the  market  as  wine  grapes.  No 
man  in  America,  at  this  day,  need  be  deceived  upon  this  point.  Several  elementary 
works  on  wine-making  treat  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  must  so  fully  that  grape- 
growers  need  not  be  ignorant  of  what  they  are  and  what  their  proportions  should  be. 
Then  the  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Twitchell,  of  Cincinnati,  has  produced  scales  which  will 
accurately  determine  the  proportions  of  those  elements  in  any  given  sample,  with  a  little 
reading  and  the  expenditure  of  a  few  dollars  every  vineyard  proprietor  may  come  to  an 
intelligent  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  any  grape  for  wine,  which  has  the  other  requisite 
qualities  of  hardiness  and  productiveness.  And  with  the  experience  of  others,  and  the  aid 
of  scientific  appliances  at  his  disposal,  he  who  shall  hereafter  plant  vineyards  with  varie- 
ties unfitted  for  the  profitable  production  of  wine,  will  have  sinned  against  light  and  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  a  diminished  profit. —  Edward  F.  UnderhiU,  in  Ruralist. 


Tlie  Rose  —  Its  Propagation  and  Culture. 

By  J.  Cochrane,  Havana,  111. 
"  When  the  cold  frosts  are  nipping  earth's  beauty  and  bloom. 
And  Autumn  is  gathering  the  flowers  to  their  tomb, 
•  We  may  sigh  o'er  their  exit,  and  drop  a  sad  tear  — 

Soon,  decked  in  new  beauty,  in  Spring  they'll  be  here." 

To  travel  the  journey  of  life  and  the  world  destitute  of  flowers  would  not  be  unlike  a 
voyage  on  the  mythological  Lake  Avurnus,  with  the  god  Charon  as  helmsman  and  pilot 
through  its  fabled  unnavigable  waters.  Rob  June  of  her  roses,  Summer  generally  of  her 
flowers,  the  earth's  jewelry —  would  be  like  taking  the  period  of  innocent,  joyous  child- 
hood from  human  life,  leaving  the  balance  not  worth  the  cost  —  not  worth  living  for. 

Soil.  —  Roses  will  succeed  in  any  good  garden  soil  ;  but,  to  have  them  in  perfection,  the 
soil  must  be  well  enriched  and  deeply  dug.  The  rose,  like  the  vine  and  many  othe'" 
things,  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  is  improved  by  heavy  manuring.  In  a  poor,  lean  soil,  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  any  varietj'.  A  rich,  strong  vegetable  mould,  with 
about  one  fourth  its  bulk  of  well  rotted  stable  manure,  is  a  standard  soil  for  the  rose.  My 
own  experience  is,  the  richer  the  soil,  the  better  the  bloom. 

Situation.  —  The  rose  will  flourish  in  any  situation,  where  the  soil  is  prepared  ;  but  it 
is  best,  if  it  can  be  shaded  from  the  intensity  of  the  mid-day  sun.  If  it  can  be  so  situated 
as  to  receive  the  morning  and  evening  sun,  the  bloom  will  be  more  perfect  and  last  longer. 
Some  varieties  are  very  tender,  and  are  almost  ruined  by  a  full  exposure.  Roses  should 
not,  however,  be  entirely  shaded. 

Planting.  —  The  best  season  for  planting  hardy  roses  is  in  the  autumn ;  or,  if  deferred 
until  spring,  it  should  be  done  very  early.  If  done  late  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  cut 
back  to  a  few  buds.    Any  time  after  the  first  severe  frosts  is  a  proper  time  to  commence 
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transplanting.  A  young,  healthy  plant  is  better  than  an  old  one  to  plant  out.  Old  plants 
should  be  rejected,  as  they  will  reward  the  cultivator  with  disappointment  only. 

Pruning,  in  this  climate,  should  be  done  only  in  early  spring.  All  the  old  wood,  and 
the  weak  growths  of  last  year,  should  be  taken  away.  The  strong,  young  wood  produces 
the  finest  flowers.  In  pruning  climbing  reses,  retain  the  whole  length  of  the  young  wood 
and  most  vigorous  shoots,  cutting  away  those  which  are  not  likely  to  bloom. 

Budded  Roses  arc  not  as  desirable  as  those  on  their  own  roots.  The  buds  are  liable  to 
death  and  accident,  leaving  only  the  comparatively  worthless  stalks. 

Classification  cannot  be  treated  on  in  an  article  like  this,  necessarily  brief;  but  I 
would  refer  tile  reader,  not  to  "  Harris  on  the  Pig,"  but  to  "  Parsons  on  the  Rose."  The 
latter  "  subject,"  though  having  less,  has  the  more  agreeable  fragrance.  We  cannot  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  seen  a  rose  that  was  not  beautiful  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  whether  it 
were  the  stately  Queen  of  the  Prairie,  the  blushing  Damask,  the  modest  and  fragrant  Tea, 
or  the  unique  and  strangely  -  marked  York  and  Lancaster.  Each  have  their  merits  ;  all 
should  be  grown. 

The  rose  ever  awakens  poetical  aspirations,  and  some  of  the  finest  eflfusions  of  our  lan- 
guage are  the  ofispring  of  this  feeling,  which  has  not  been  peculiar  to  any  age  or  people- 

"All  Eden  bright 
With  these  her  holy  oflTepring,  creations  of  the  light, 
As  though  some  gentle  angel.  commia8:oned  love  to  bear, 
Had  wandered  o'er  the  greensward  and  left  his  footprints  there." 


Hale's  Early  Peach. 

A  correspondent  of  Our  Home  Journal,  writing  from  Taugipahoa,  La.,  says :  "  Not 
until  recently  was  I  aware  that  there  were  two  '  Hale's  Early.'  But,  on  looking  over  J. 
H.  Plattman's  descriptive  catalogue,  I  find  it  is  so ;  he  describes  one  ripening  ten  days  ear- 
lier than  the  older  varieties.  The  tree  vigorous  and  healthy ;  an  early  and  abundant 
bearer;  fruit  medium  size,  skin  clear,  smooth,  white,  delicately  marbled  with  bright  red 
cheek;  the  flavor  good.  This  description  agrees  with  the  Hale's  that  I  have  seen  fruited 
in  1867,  and  up  to  this  time  I  could  not  see  any  fault  in  it.  Mr.  Plattman  describes  Hale's 
Early  raised  in  Ohio,  fruit  medium  size,  flesh  white,  first  quality ;  ripens  earlier  than  the 
Early  York.  The  serrate  Early  York  will  ripen  in  this  district  from  the  tenth  to  the  fif- 
teenth of  June,  according  to  the  season. 

The  question  is,  which  of  the  two  is  the  humbug  ?  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  one 
of  the  two  is  badly  represented.  This  is  a  question  of  importance  to  those  of  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South  ;  and,  as  the  planting  season  is  drawing  nigh,  it  would  be  well  for  our 
pomological  and  horticultural  friends  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the  grand  hum- 
bug. The  pomology  of  the  South  is  greatly  confused  and  tangled  up  and  needs  special 
attention.  There  is  no  doubt  but  a  great  deal  of  wealth  can  accrue  from  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  in  the  future  in  the  South. 

I  will  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  Hale's  Early:  I  have  seen  it  bear  fine  crops  on 
light,  warm,  sandy  hill-sides.  And  if  planted  at  all  it  should  not  be  planted  in  low  or 
rich  soil;  as  it  will  rot.  I  have  tried  shortening-in  the  naked  terminal  shoots  when  the 
fruit  was  formed,  and  found  it  to  be  of  great  advantage.  The  past  season  it  commenced 
to  ripen  the  twenty-eighth  of  May  ;  and  all  the  fruit  was  perfectly  sound.  The  location 
alluded  to,  where  the  trees  are  planted,  is  a  hill-side — a  mixture  of  red  clay  and  sand  is 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  localities  that  I  have  seen  it  do  well  in  are  in  South  Missis- 
sippi. My  experience  runs  no  further,  and  I  think  it  valuable  for  light,  gravelly  and  hilly 
land,  and  for  its  early  bearing  qualities.  The  past  season,  owing  to  the  continuous  rains 
up  to  the  first  of  July,  in  Mississippi,  only  a  few  of  the  late  varieties  ripened  or  perfected 
their  fruit.  Whether  to  strike  it  ofT  the  list  of  early  varieties,  is  only  for  those  that  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  pomology  and  the  various  soils  of  the  South  to  determine. 

Troth's  Early  is  a  poor  bearer,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant  to  any 
extent.  Early  Barnard  is  a  splendid  market  peach ;  ripens  early  and  of  a  good  size. 
This  seems  to  do  well  in  all  parts  of  Mississippi. 
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Tbe  Pecan  Tree, --Its  Value  and  Hoir  Grown. 

V.  p.  Richmond,  of  Madison  county,  111.,  writes  to  an  Eastern  paper  in  regard  to  this 
tree  and  its  fruit : 

"  It  will  grow  in  any  soil  where  white  hickory,  butternut  or  pignut  will  grow,  but  it 
is  a  native  of  ricli,  alluvial  soils,  such  as  the  river  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri 
and  Illinois.  The  point  of  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  grows  very 
fine  specimens,  some  fifty  and  sixty  feet  to  the  limbs.  Its  general  appearance  very  mucli 
resembles  the  white  hickory  in  leaf,  wood  and  bark,  excepting  the  bark  is  thicker  and 
softer.  I  have  seen  half  of  trunks  of  forty  feet  in  length  with  no  perceptible  wind.  The 
wood  is  good  for  any  purpose  where  the  hickory  can  be  used.  It  is  found  growing  on  the 
Illinois  river  above  Peoria. 

I  have  trees  growing  on  my  farm  from  the  nuts.  I  planted  the  nuts  in  the  early  part 
of  winter,  some  two  inches  deep,  in  light,  rich  soil.  I  think  all  came  up  about  mid-sum- 
mer. Thinking  there  might  be  a  tap  root  as  in  hickory,  I  passed  a  sharp  spade  under  each 
root  about  six  inches  from  the  crown.  When  one  year  old,  I  set  out  four  trees — all  grew; 
three  finely,  one  met  with  an  accident ;  and  gave  away  a  number  of  which  I  can  give  no 
accoimt.  Two  remained  in  the  bed.  Those  removed  have  made  more  than  double  the 
growth  of  those  remaining  in  the  bed,  which  I  attribute  to  the  difference  in  soil.  The  bed 
was  where  the  clay  was  only  a  few  inches  from  the  surface  ;  and  where  the  trees  were  set 
the  black  soil  was  over  two  feet  deep.  The  nuts  were  planted  in  1847,  and  first  fruited 
four  years  ago.  They  will  vary  in  coming  into  bearing  about  five  years,  owing  to  loca- 
tion and  depth  of  soil,  some  beginning  in  fifteen  years'  growth. 

I  think  the  pecan  may  be  grown  in  any  latitude  where  the  chestnut  will  grow,  but  not 
on  the  same  soil.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  grows  very  straight,  upright  and  symmetrical,  and 
I  would  advise  planting  as  an  ornamental  tree.  From  my  experience,  I  think  they  bear 
transplanting  better  than  the  chestnut,  and  as  well  as  any  nut-bearing  iree.  I  presume  it 
is  necessary  to  plant  seed  of  the  present  years'  growths. 


The  Raspberry— Hoir  to  Grow  Extra  Fine  Fruit. 

By  a.  L.  Hatch,  Ithaca,  Wis. 

Soil. — Raspberries  succeed  best  on  rich,  loose,  black  soils  and  not  too  diy.  Maintain 
the  fertility  and  secure  the  moisture  by  liberal  mulching,  especially  while  the  fruit  is  grow- 
ing. If  plants  are  in  very  rich  soil,  grow  luxuriantly,  but  bear  none,  apply  ashes  early  in 
the  spring  in  reasonable  quantities  and  mix  well  through  the  soil.  This  will  tend  to 
induce  fruitfulness. 

Shade.  —  The  best  berries,  especially  of  black  caps,  are  grown  in  the  shade.  This  can 
be  partly  secured  by  the  following  plan  :  Set  plants  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  rows 
extending  north  and  south.  Set  stakes  four  feet  high  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 
Tie  the  bearing  canes  rather  low  to  the  stake  on  the  north  side  of  the  plant.  The  new 
shoots  will  grow  up  on  the  south  side  and  will  partly  shade  the  fruiting  canes. 

A  New  Method. —  This  is  my  way  for  extra  fine  fruit,  and  I  woirid  especially  commend  it 
to  amateurs.  Set  plants  two  feet  apart  in  rows  extending  north  and  south.  Give  good 
culture  so  as  to  grow  strong  canes  and  get  the  plants  well  established  the  first  summer. 
In  the  fall  cut  oft"  all  the  canes  from  every  other  plant,  leaving  stubs  three  or  four  inches 
long  only.  Protect  the  plants  with  a  fork  full  or  two  of  coarse  barnyard  litter.  Ne.\t 
summer  give  the  entire  energies  of  these  plants  to  growing  new  fruit  canes  to  fruit  the 
next  summer  after.  When  the  new  shoots  or  canes  are  two  feet  or  so  high,  pinch  the  ends 
to  make  them  grow  stocky.  Some  canes  may  bloom  and  bear  fruit  in  the  fall.  Such  bloom 
should  be  removed,  as  the  object  is  to  develop  the  canes  for  full  fruitage  the  third  summer. 
The  half  of  the  plants  not  cut  back  will  fruit  the  second  summer.  And  no  new  canes 
.should  be  allowed  to  grow  then.  The  plan  is  to  have  double  the  plants  usually  grown  on 
the  same  ground,  one  -  half  growing  canes  but  no  fruit,  the  other  half  growing  fruit  but 
no  canes.    The  result  in  fruit  is  wonderful. 


I 
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Persimmons. 

It  is  well  knowu  that  we  have  growing  all  over  pur  Southern  States  the  native  persim- 
mon, Diospi,ros  Virginiana.  It  is  also  found  as  far  North  as  central  Ohio,  and  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  The  fruit,  we  also  know,  is  acrid,  astringent  and  unpleasant  —  indeed,  not 
palatable  until  frost  has,  in  a  measure,  perfected  it,  and  then  it  is  not  only  healthful  hut 
agreeable  to  many,  and  becomes  quite  a  pleasant,  if  not  delicate  fruit.  It  may  be  safely 
Siiid  thai  "  the  niggers  "  all  like  it,  if  not  fatten  on  it. 

It  seems,  then,  quite  remarkable  that  this  fruit,  so  predominant,  has  not  been  improved 
and  is  not  more  fully  appreciated.  That  it  may  be  greatly  improved,  and  is  both  a  health- 
ful and  valuable  fruit,  cannot  be  doubted. 

In  Japan,  it  is,  unexceptionably,  the  finest  and  most  valued  of  fruits.  The  people  use  it 
as  freely  as  we  do  the  peach,  and  in  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  ways.  At  all  seasons  of 
the  year  they  may  be  bought  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  Smyrna  figs,  and  looking 
not  unlike  them,  and  everywhere  enter  largely  into  the  domestic  economy,  as  well  as 
internal  commerce  of  the  people.  It  has  been  crossed  and  grafted  in  and  recrossed  until 
it  is  to  Japan  what  the  apple  is  to  America  ;  and,  in  its  season,  is  incomparably  the  best 
and  most  useful  fruit  in  that  country.  We  have  seen  the  fruit,  in  bearing,  as  large  as 
ordinary  oranges ;  the  variety,  too,  is  remarkable,  though  but  two  varieties,  to  us,  seem 
specially  desirable  for  cultivation  here. 

The  first  is  a  large,  round-shaped  fruit  like  an  old-fashioned  Rhode  Island  Greening 
apple  —  hard-fleshed,  and  is  mostly  eaten  as  one  eats  an  apple,  having  many  of  its  charac- 
teristics. Its  color  is  rich  golden,  and  the  meat  juicy,  vinous  and  firm.  It  ripens  iu 
November  and  keeps  well  until  March.  We  have  seen  them  three  to  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  we  think  it  in  all  respects  a  most  delicate  and  splendid  fruit,  very  desirable  to 
introduce  into  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  part  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Texas. 

The  second  variety  is  more  oblong  than  round,  resembling  in  its  shape  almost  exactly  a 
minnie  rifle  ball.  This  is  of  a  deeper,  darker  shade  than  the  other  ;  soft,  sweet  and  cus- 
tard-like, and  is  usually  eaten  with  a  spoon  as  one  eats  a  custard.  These  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  as  large  as  an  ordinary  sized  tea  cup  —  say  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  point  to  top,  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches.  This  fruit  ripens 
the  last  two  weeks  in  October,  and  is  the  variety  mostly  dried  and  prepared  like  figs  for 
market.  It  is  a  delicate  fruit  aud  very  much  liked  by  those  who  are  fond  of  sweet  fruits. 
It  keeps  until  Christmas. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  other  varieties  which,  if  introduced  and  grown  here  suc- 
cessfully, might  be  highly  desirable  —  perhaps  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  pomology  and 
the  country  at  large. 

We  beg  to  commend  this  recommendation  to  your  horticultural  friends,  and  unhesitat- 
ingly predict  for  both  these  fruits  the  endorsement  of  all  we  may  say  in  praise  of  them. — 
Cor.  Parmer  and  Gardener. 


English  Walnuts. — The  Los  Angeles  Star  says:  "The  first  English  walnuts  were 
planted  in  Los  Angeles  county,  in  1857.  They  commenced  bearing  in  three  years,  the 
crop  increasing  every  year.  In  the  year  186i  the  crop  amounted  to  9,300  pounds. 
Previous  to  1860  the  walnuts  used  in  California  were  all  imported  from  China  and  Chili, 
to  the  amount  of  30,000  pounds  annually.  The  flavor  of  the  Los  Angeles  walnuts  is  finer 
than  that  of  the  imported  nuts." 


Gkowino  Peanuts — Varieties. — The  New  York  Standard  dwells  learnedly  upon  pea- 
nuts. First  as  to  varieties :  "  There  is  the  African  peanut,  the  Georgia  peanut,  the  North 
Carolina  peanut,  the  Tennessee  peanut,  and  the  Virginia  peanut.  Their  qualities  improve 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  set  down,  the  first  being  the  poorest,  and  the  last  the 
best.    If  you  want  peanuts,  see  that  you  get  the  sort  coming  from  the  old  Dominion." 
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Notes  on  Pears. 

Bt  Isaac  Brandt,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Thinking  that  a  briel  statement  of  my  pear  crop  for  the  year  1871  from  my  little 
■orchard,  miglit  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Pomologist  akd  Gardener, 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  about  to  plant,  I  drop  you  the  following  notes.  My 
trees  are  upon  a  heavy,  clay  sub-soil,  surface  sloping  gradually  to  the  east 

Bartlett.    Bore  finely,  fruit  larger  than  usual.     One  tree  damaged  slightly  by  blight. 

Flemish  Seauty.  Fruited  well,  and  fruit  very  large,  some  specimens  weighing  four- 
teen, and  as  high  as  fifteen  ounces.    Tree  a  very  rapid  grower. 

Biiffum.  Very  full — so  much  so  that  the  fruit  was  below  medium  size.  Tree  a  slow 
.grower. 

Napoleon.    Fruited  moderately  well.    Fruit  quite  large.    Tree  a  moderate  grower. 

Sheldon.  Not  very  full,  but  fruit  splendid.  Tree  a  fine  grower,  beautiful  shape,  and 
very  hardy. 

Seckd.    Fruited  moderately  well,  fruit  very  fine.     Tree  a  slow  but  sure  grower. 

lyson.    Fine,  vigorous  grower,  but  tardy  about  bearing. 

All  these  trees  have  been  planted  eight  years.  Most  of  them  have  given  me  some  fruit 
every  year  for  six  years. 

OsboTui's  Summer.    Tree  very  similar  to  the  Seckel,  but  shy  bearer. 

Beurre  Did.    A  fine,  vigorous  grower,  but  very  tardy  in  coming  into  bearing. 

Beurre  Cairgeau.  Tree  a  good  grower  and  fruits  well,  but  in  ,my  estimation  of  very 
poor  quality. 

I  have  a  few  trees  that  have  been  planted  four  years,  that  are  doing  finely,  both  in 
growth  and  fruiting.    I  will  mention  four  varieties  that  I  esteem  very  highly. 

Dearborn!)  Seedling.  Has  borne  fruit  from  the  second  year  from  transplanting.  Fruit 
small,  but  superior  to  any  pear  I  have  ever  tasted.    Season,  middle  of  August. 

Stevens'  Oenessee.  Tree  very  rapid  grower,  feir  bearer.  Fruit  a  little  larger  than  the 
Bartlett,  and  of  excellent  flavor.     Season,  about  the  first  of  October. 

Clapp's  Favorite.  Tree  a  flue  grower,  bears  well.  Fruit  medium  size.  Flavor  similar 
to  Flemish  Beauty. 

Madeline  is  my  earliest  pear.  Tree  a  poor  grower,  fruits  very  early,  tries  to  die  every 
year,  yet  makes  a  live  of  it.     Fruit  ripens  about  the  fourth  of  July. 

My  Bartlett  tree  on  the  White  Thorn  is  still  living  and  doing  well ;  was  affected  last 
year  a  little  with  the  blight.  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  the  graft  was  set,  and  it  has 
given  me  a  crop  of  fruit  annually  for  the  last  nine  years — some  years  the  crop  being 
immense  for  a  tree  of  its  size. 


[Grapes— Seventy-fi-re  Pounds  of  Frnlt  on  a  ITearltng  Graft. 

The  California  Agriculturist  says  ;  "  Our  friend  D.  C.  Feeley  has  presented  us  with  a 
box  of  the  finest  grapes  that  we  have  ever  seen,  from  his  vineyard  on  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains.  They  were  of  the  Flaming  Tokay,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Rose  of 
Peru  varieties.  The  berries  of  the  two  former  sorts  would  average  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  quality  was  unsurpassed,  as  every  one  testing  them  agreed.  Mr.  Feeley 
exhibited,  at  the  Farmers'  Club  Fair  in  Santa  Cruz,  on  a  single  graft  of  the  Flaming 
Tokay,  grafted  in  1870,  seventy-five  pounds  of  grapes.  This  is  remarkable.  Mr.  F.  is  not 
qualmish  upon  the  subject  of  wine  making,  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  grafting  all  his  so-called 
wine  grape  vines  with  the  three  varieties  above  mentioned,  simply  for  the  profit  of  the 
thing.  Like  many  others,  he  finds  the  business  of  wine  making  a  poor  one  compared  with 
the  profits  of  best  table  and  raisin  grapes,  for  home  and  Eastern  markets.  One  cent  per 
pound  has  been  the  general  price  for  wine  grapes  in  this  valley  this  season,  while  table 
and  raisin  grapes  have  readily  sold  for  from  four  to  eight  cents  in  the  vineyards.  Even  if 
the  profits  were  in  favor  of  the  wine,  to  the  producer,  the  difi"erence  to  the  consumer  would 
make  the  wine  grape  entirely  unworthy  of  cultivation  by  any  conscientious  man  that  lovea 
his  neighbor  as  himself 
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mnstiness  in  Wine  Cellars. 

Altliou.ffh  pure  air,  a  uniform  low  temperature  and  moderate  dampness  are  the  requis- 
ites of  a  good  cellar,  these  properties  cannot  always  be  combined,  especially  in  wine  cel- 
lars, which  often  remain  closed  for  a  long  while,  as  for  instance  in  vineyards,  or  in  such 
places  where  the  humidity  of  the  soil  cannot  be  overcome ;  the  consequences  are,  that 
fungi  are  formeu,  which  cover  the  exterior  of  the  casks,  and  others  which  grow  along  the 
floor  and  beams,  and  at  times  also  such  as  grow  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  vaults,  and 
threaten  destruction  to  all  objects  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  besides  vitiating  the 
air  of  the  cellars. 

In  such  cellars,  not  only  the  casks,  but  also  the  wine  contained  in  them,  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  begin  the  treatment  of  the  wine  before  the  air  has 
been  thoroughly  purified,  so  that  the  germs  which  float  in  the  air,  and  which  the  micros- 
cope has  shown  us,  when  converted  into  fungi,  to  be  the  cause  of  many  of  the  diseases  of 
wine,  do  not  obtain  access  to  it. 

Since  the  careful  removal  of  these  fungi  is  absolutely  necessary,  -without  enumerating 
here  all  the  dift'erent  methods  applied  to  a«coniplish  this  end,  we  shou'd  like  to  recom- 
mend a  process  which  is  at  once  simple  and  cheap,  to  prevent  the  development  of  musti- 
ness  and  its  injurious  effect  on  wines  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  is,  to  create  sulphurous 
fumes  in  the  cellar. 

This  is  done  by  burning  in  crucibles,  in  different  parts  of  the  cellar,  strips  of  sulphur, 
and  closing  the  doors  as  effectually  as  possible  from  the  outside. 

The  fumes  which  are  thereby  developed,  which  can  have  no  access  to  the  wine  if  the 
casks  are  well  bunged  up,  perform  approximately  the  same  service  which  the  burning  of 
sulphur  strips  in  a  mould}'  cask  does  for  its  preservation  ;  that  is,  they  destroy  in  the  air 
of  the  cellar  the  renewed  formations  of  the  germs  of  mustiness  and  fungi. 

This  process  may  be  frequently  repeated  to  advantage,  more  particularly  before  manipu- 
lating wines,  as  for  instance,  drawing  them  off,  and  again  before  closing  the  cellar  for  any 
length  of  time. 

This  method  will  also  effectually  destroy  all  vermin  which  may  infest  the  cellars.  — 
Prom  tli£  Qerman  of  6.  Beyer. 


Crapes  In  Arkansas. 

A  correspondent  of  the  R?(r(i^  World  writes  from  Van  Buren,  Arkansas:  "There are 
about  six  acres  of  vines  bearing  in  the  vicinity  of  Van  Buren,  planted  with  about  twenty- 
varieties,  and  as  I  have  never  seen  any  report  from  that  section  of  country  in  the  Orape 
Culturid,  I  will  try  and  furnish  some  brief  notes  of  their  habits  there.  Concord  and 
Clinton  do  well,  grow  very  strong,  and  bear  well ;  but  little  subject  to  rot.  Creveling 
grows  well,  but  rots  considerably.  Delaware  seems  to  be  at  home,  grows  as  well  as  Clin- 
ton does  here  ;  is  very  prolific  and  sure  as  it  never  rots;  berries  seem  to  be  much  larger 
than  here.  Diana  rots  and  mildews  badly.  Hartford  a  little  subject  to  rot,  and  frequently 
drops  its  berries.  Herbeinont  is  the  strongest  grower  of  all ;  I  have  seen  two -year -old 
vines  which  made  two  canes  of  fifti  en  to  twenty  -  five  feet  long,  and  canes  measuring  an 
inch  in  diameter  up  to  half  its  length,  with  laterals  from  almost  every  joint  of  canes, 
which  would  by  itself  pass  for  good  sized  canes  ;  it  is  somewhat  subject  to  rot  there.  Ives 
does  well,  but  lona  rots  badly.  Norton's  does  well,  never  rots  nor  mildews ;  grows  vigor- 
ously, and  bears  abundantly.  North  Carolina  Seedling  is  a  good,  healthy  prower,  prolific, 
and  but  little  subject  to  disease.  Marion  a  good  grower,  and  does  well.  Poeschel's  Mam- 
moth is  a  good  grower,  but  liable  to  rot.  Rogers'  No.  2  and  Wilder  good  growers,  abund- 
ant bearers,  but  rot  some  in  unfavorable  seasons.  Agawam,  To  Kalon  and  Union  Village 
all  rot  badly.  Black  Hamburg  does  well  in  some  places,  and  the  Riesling,  two  years  old, 
imported  from  Europe,  made  a  good  growth,  and  appears  healthy.  Gutedel  (Chasselas) 
also  grows  strong  anvl  vigorous.  Perkins,  Isnella  and  Rebecca  also  grew  strong  and  vig- 
orous. I  believe  most  of  the  rot  is  caused  by  improper  pruning  and  trimming.  Soil,  sandy 
loam." 
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Hints  on  Gardenlng."HoTV'  to  Have  Earlj'  Vegetable*. 

Bt  C.  Bradley,  Nautoo,  III. 

I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  upon  gardens  and  gardening,  and  when  I  speak  of  gar- 
dens I  mean  such  as  every  farmer  in  the  land  and  nearly  every  citizen  of  every  village  or 
small  town  in  the  whole  of  this  Western  World,  may  have  without  infringing  upon 
those  (so-called)  more  important  avocations  of  dail.y  life.  In  this  article  I  say  nothing  of 
Hot  Beds  or  Green  Houses.  These  are  important  for  professional  gardeners  and  nursery- 
men, but  are  not  necessary  for  the  common  every  day  vegetable  garden.  In  order  that  I 
may  be  better  understood  as  to  what  I  refer,  I  will  give  a  brief  description  of  my  own  lit- 
tle "patch,"  which  I  have  cultivated  for  five  years,  and  has  answered  me  as  a  nursery  for 
small  seedlings,  a  strawberry  patch,  an  arboretum,  and  a  most  excellent  vegetable  and 
fruit  garden. 

This  garden  lot  is  130  feet  by  50  feet,  with  one  corner  48  by  20  taken  off  for  stable,  hen- 
house and  pig  pen.  On  this  there  are  six  cherry  trees,  four  plum  trees,  two  pear  trees, 
six  peach  trees,  two  apple  trees,  thirty  currant  bushes,  twelve  gooseberry  bushes,  fifteen 
grape.vines,  one  persimmon  tree  three  years  Bid,  eight  feet  high,  and  several  small  ones 
one  year  old,  fifty  seedling  peach  trees  one  year  old,  rhubarb  and  asparagus,  six  ozier  wil- 
lows, and  on  the  north  side  of  the  soulh  fence,  a  row  of  the  Red  Antwerp  raspberries 
one  hundred  feet  in  length;  and  in  addition  to  the  above  I  have  the  Bradley  Nawioo  Seed- 
ling Strj.wberry  on  the  ground  where  it  originated,  the  Jucunda  and  the  Russell.  The 
small  fruits  have  all  done  well — all  we  needed  for  current  use,  a  plenty  for  canning,  and 
some  to  give  to  our  neighbors.  Now  as  to  vegetables,  as  our  patch  is.  small  and  pretty 
well  covered  with  iruit,  of  course  we  do  not  raise  vegetables  in  large  quantities,  but 
Always  have  plenty  and  to  spare,  and  of  the  best  quality. 

The  soil  is  the  deep,  rich  alluvial  of  the  Mississippi  River  bottom,  and  this  well  manured. 
As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  the  weather  favorable,  I  fork  up  a  bed  twelve 
inches  deep,  along  the  south  side  of  my  north  fence,  and  sow  or  plant  beets,  lettuce  and 
radishes,  all  together  in  the  same  bed.  The  radishes  soon  come  to  a  good  size  and  are 
used  ;  the  lettuce  is  thinned  out  as  soon  as  it  will  do  to  use,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
beets  are  taken  up  and  set  on  the  borders  of  other  beds,  leaving  enough  on  the  ground  to 
;grow  and  ripen  after  everything  else  is  taken  off.  In  this  way  I  have  always  succeeded 
in  having  plenty  of  beets  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter  by  the  4th  of  July. 
These  and  peas  and  onions  are  planted  in  March,  and  generally  have  some  cold  and  freez- 
ing weather  on  them,  but  it  does  not  kill  them — only  puts  them  back  a  little.  I  sow  my 
parsnips  in  the  winter  broadcast  all  over  the  garden  ;  they  come  early  and  in  great  abun- 
dance. What  I  don't  want  are  easily  hoed  up,  or  if  they  are  in  the  wrong  place  I  trans- 
plant them ;  in  this  way  they  grow  large — weighing  from  three  to  seven  pounds.  I  have 
one  now  in  my  cellar  fifteen  inches  in  circumference,  two  feet  long,  weighing  seven 
pounds;  the  rest  of  the  crop  is  in  the  ground  jet.  For  early  potatoes  I  start  them  in 
March,  in  a  box  by  the  cook  stove.  Cut  them  into  one  or  two  eyes,  let  them  dry  two  or 
three  days,  then  lay  them  in  as  close  as  they  will  lay  in  good,  ricli  soil ;  cover  them  with 
the  same  kind  and  set  them  in  a  warm  place.  When  the  tops  appear  above  ground  they 
may  require  a  little  water  occasionally,  but  not  much.  In  bright,  clear  weather,  set  the 
box  out  in  the  open  air  on  the  sunny  side,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  taking  in  at  night. 
Have  the  ground  well  prepared  a  day  or  two  before  planting.  When  the  plants  are  six 
inches  long  they  will  be  well  rooted.  Set  them  out  leaving  about  an  inch  above  ground, 
in  the  evening  cover  with  straw  or  litter,  which  can  be  left  on  protecting  them  from  the 
cold.  In  this  way  you  will  have  plenty  of  potatoes  large  and  fine  by  the  5th  to  the  10th 
of  June.  Sweet  corn  should  be  planted  early  in  April,  and  if  it  is  an  early  kind  and  has 
been  well  tended,  you  will  have  green  corn  on  the  table  early  in  June.  Peas  should  be 
planted  in  rich  mellow  soil,  three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  the  ground  well  stirred  with  a 
rake  before  they  come  up,  and  stirred  of: en  afterwards,  and  you  can  eat  green  peas  at  an 
early  day.  Tomatoes  require  the  richest  and  warmest  soil  and  good  care.  Set  the  plants 
six  inches  deep,  leaving  the  top  bud  above  ground.     Don't  wait  for  them   "'to  get  big 
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enough  to  hoe,"  but  stir  the  ground  often  at  the  start,  and  before  they  fall  down  trellis 
them  up  on  all  sides  so  that  the  vines  and  fruit  may  have  something  to  rest  on,  and 
if  you  have  a  good  kind  you  can  take  at  least  half  a  t)ushel  from  every  plant.  The  great 
secret  of  success  is  in  keeping  the  ground  mellow  and  loose,  so  that  not  a  weed  is  allowed 
to  grow  on  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  a  hill  of  beans,  a  stalk  of  corn,  or  any  other  plant 
has  done  its  duty,  pull  it  up,  use  it  for  mulching  other  plants,  and  take  the  ground  for 
another  crop.    In  this  way  you  can  raise  two  or  three  crops  a  year  all  over  your  garden. 

The  Stannard  Apple— Stark. 

I  find  in  Warder's  American  Pomology  the  lollowing  concerning  this  apple  and  the  tree  : 
■"  This  proves  one  of  the  most  profitable  winter  apples  ;  the  tree  bears  young  and  con- 
stantly, but  fuller  on  alternate  years  ;  fruit  large  and  showy  ;  shoots  large  and  downy ; 
buds  prominent,  fruit  buds  large  and  the  earliest  in  the  orchard  to  swell ;  but  they  do  not 
open  as  soon  as  the  others.    Tree  spreading,  trunk  generally  crooked ;  very  hardy." 

When  r  was  at  Mr.  M.  L.  Dunlap's,  Champagne,  111.,  I  found  he  had  many  trees  of  this 
variety  in  profitable  bearing,  and  also  that  the  tree  was  hardy  t!tere.  I  am  not  alone  in 
believing  that  several  sorts  of  the  apple,  grape  and  other  fruits  that  do  well  on  the  level 
clayey  soils  of  Central  and  North  Central  Illinois,  will  do  as  well  or  better  here,  where 
■we  have  much  better  natural  drainage  and  a  more  even  temperature. 

Seeing  Mr.  Dunlap's  strong  recommendation  of  the  Stannard  for  hardiness,  I  procured 
some  cions,  and  they  wintered  very  well,  as  root  graft  stocks  last  winter  and  this,  being 
uninjured  so  fiir  by  cold  or  otherwise. 

The  stock  also  made  a  good  growth  last  summer,  growing  as  large  as  Ben  Davis  or 
Transcendent,  with  me,  on  a  rather  light  soil.  I  believe  the  tree  of  the  Stannard  apple  to 
be  quite  hardy  here  in  the  north,  and  have  so  written  to  others,  and  the  Prairie  Farmer 
people  seemed  to  appreciate  the  fruit  when  they  received  a  barrel  as  a  Christmas  treat  a 
year  ago.  —  J.   W.   C,    Oreen  Lake  Co.,  Wis. 

Floivers.~SeIectIou,  Soil  and  Culture. 

Bt  J.   CocuRANE,  Havana,  Ili,. 

Flowers,  in  the  beauty  and  perfection  to  which  they  are  capable  of  being  brought, 
will  not  grow  spontaneously,  like  weeds,  in  the  garden  or  elsewhere.  The  seed  must  be 
sown,  and  proper  attention  bestowed  on  the  plants.  Many  who  fail  attribute  such  failure 
to  bad  seed,  when  they  should  charge  themselves  with  want  of  ^kill  and  care. 

Selection  is  of  the  first  importance — the  place  and  soil  in  which  they  are  to  grow, 
and  the  purposes  3'ou  wish  them  to  serve.  If  you  desire  a  show  of  bedded  flowers,  select 
Phlox  Drummondii,  Candytuft,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  etc.  For  tall,  showy  groups,  choo.se 
Zinnias,  Calliopsis,  Marigolds,  Balsams,  Poppies,  etc.  If  you  want  dwarf  borders,  take 
Sanvatalia,  Sweet  Alyssum,  etc.  If  fragrance  is  desired.  Mignonette,  Sweet  Pea,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Stocks,  etc.  For  expression,  the  Pansy  has  no  rival.  Leaf  colors  are  secured  in 
Amaranthus,  Perilla,  Coleus,  etc.  Tropical  foliage  is  gained  in  Ricinus,  Cannas,  Herac- 
leum,  etc.  When  mixed  beds  are  desired,  the  tallest  flowers  should  occupy  the  center,  and 
the  lower  varieties  toward  the  margin,  in  careful  gradation. 

Prbpak.\.tion. — Most  flowers  flourish  best  in  sandy  loam,  enriched  with  well  rotten 
manure.  Such  soils  do  not  bake  but  remain  alluvial  and  porous.  This  not  only  gives 
immediate  nourishment  to  the  young  plant,  but  secures  vigor,  beauty,  perfection  in  the 
matured  stem  and  flower.  If  your  garden  soil  is  stiff  and  heavy,  dress  it  with  sand  and 
manure  ;  the  result  will  pay.  Before  sowing  seeds  in  any  soil  have  it  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized, even  if  you  have  to  throw  a  halt-foot  depth  of  it  into  a  feed-mill  and  grind  it.  This 
necessity — ^  fine  soil — should  never  be  overlooked. 

Sowing — unless  in  a  hot-bed — should  be  only  after  warmth  and  dryness  have  been 
imparted  to  the  soil  in  the  spring,  or  most  seeds  are  apt  to  perish.  When  the  soil  will 
spade  up  mellow,  showing  that  the  frost  is  all  out  and  the  ground  settled,  it  is  in  good 
condition.  Sow  fine  seed  on  the  surface,  press  evenly  with  a  board — if  covered  too  deep 
it  will  perish.  Hardy  plants  may  be  sown  earlier  than  half-hardy,  and  more  tender 
va  ieties. 
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Peerless  Potatoes* 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Pomologist  and  Gabdener  is  an  article  by  S.  J.  Par- 
ker, on  the  Peerless  Potato,  giving  the  bright  side  of  the  question,  and  hitting  growlers  of 
Connecticut  and  elsewhere.  In  ordeJ  to  duly  estimate  the  true  value  of  any  vegetable  or 
grain,  we  should  have  both  sides  of  the  question  —  its  bad  qualities  as  well  as  its  good 
ones.  A  potato  may  be  good  in  New  York  and  not  in  Iowa.  And  I  think  such  is  the 
case  with  the  Peerless.  I  have  tried  it  two  years  in  Iowa,  and  I  pronounce  it  of  poor 
quality  —  soggy  and  of  poor  liavor  —  far  inferior  to  the  Peachblow.  If  its  quality  was 
first-rate,  I  would  raiher  have  it  than  any  other  variety  I  ever  tried.  I  think  soil  has 
much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  potatoes. 

Many  varieties  raised  in  the  sandj'  and  clayey  soils  of  the  east  and  said  to  be  number 
one  in  quality,  when  brought  west  and  planted  in  our  prairie  soils,  prove  to  be  of  very 
poor  quality.  The  Harrison,  Prince  Albert  and  Early  Goodrich  have  in  turn  been  very 
highly  praised  in  the  east,  but  are  generally  of  poor  quality  in  prairie  soils.  And  I  think 
within  five  years  the  same  verdict  will  be  pronounced  on  the  Peerless.  I  obtained  my 
seed  of  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  and  think  it  is  genuine. — E.  E. 
B.,  Onslow,  Iowa. 


A  Pretty  way  to  Train  a  Fochsia. 

When  a  slip  has  grown  seven  or  eight  inches  high,  nip  out  the  top  down  to  the  next  set 
of  leaves ;  it  will  then  throw  out  branches  on  each  side.  Let  these  grow  eight  or  ten 
inches,  then  nip  out  as  before  the  tops  of  each  branch  when  grown  the  same  height  as  the 
others,  then  nip  out  again  ;  then  procure  a  stick  the  size  of  your  finger,  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  take  hoop  skirt  wire,  twine  back  and  forth  alternately  through  holes  made  in  the 
stick  equal  distances  apart.  Place  this  firmly  in  the  pot  back  of  the  plant,  tie  the  branches 
to  it  and  you  will  have,  when  in  flower,  a  beautiful  and  very  graceful  plant.  Having  one 
trained  in  that  way  last  season,  it  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  —  Small  Fruit 
Bseorder. 


How  TO  Raise  Celbkt. — A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  says  :  "There 
is  no  need  of  a  hot-bed  for  starling  celery  plants.  In  April,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
thoroughly  worked,  sow  your  bed.  Keep  the  weeds  out  and  use  a  little  patience,  as  celery 
is  slow  to  make  its  appearance.  To  insure  stocky  plants  the  tops  should  be  shorn  off 
once  or  twice  before  transplanting.  About  the  middle  of  June  prepare  thoroughly  the 
plat  of  ground  you  desire  the  celery  to  grow  upon  ;  transplant  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
setting  the  plans  five  to  six  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row.  The  ground  should  be 
moist  at  the  time  of  planting ;  if  not,  press  the  earth  by  the  side  of  the  plant,  gently, 
with  the  foot.  After  this  keep  the  weeds  down  and  the  ground  mellow  until  August. 
During  this  month,  for  fall  use,  the  blanching  process  should  be  commenced.  To  do  this 
it  is  best  to  use  the  hoe  in  drawing  the  soil  up  against  the  plant,  and  then,  with  the  hand, 
press  close  around  each  plant  the  soil,  that  ihe  leaves  may  be  held  firmly  in  an  upright 
position.  Draw  up  more  soil  as  a  support  and  finish  by  breaking  up,  with  the  soil  between 
the  rows  on  each  side,  to  the  top  of  the  plants.  In  this  way  the  celery  will  be  ready  for 
the  table  in  September." 


Renovating  Quince  Trees. — I  had  in  my  garden  several  trees  which  for  a  number  of 
years  had  never  borne  the  value  of  one  peck  of  fair  quinces,  and  I  had  about  made  up  my 
mind  to  destroy  them,  when  a  neighbor  called  on  me  and  stated  that  his  had  been  in  a 
similar  condition  until  he  took  them  in  hand.  First  he  trimmed  out  all  dead%nd  useless 
wood.  He  then  hoed  and  cleaned  away  all  grass,  etc.,  which  tended  to  retard  their  growth 
giving  to  them  clean  cultivation.  He  then  gave  them  a  thorough  manuring  with  fresh 
horse  manure,  and  from  that  time  his  trees  had  never  failed  to  produce  a  full  crop.  I 
accordingly  adopted  his  cnnr.se  to  the  letter,  and  so  long  as  I  continued  this  course  had  an 
abundant  supply,  and  of  the  finest  quality. — SmaU  Fruit  Recorder. 
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Sbitor's  liortfolio. 


"The  current  number  of  the  Pomologist  is  issued  at  an  earlier  clay  in  tlie  month 
than  usual  —  the   fifteenth.      It  appears  thus  early  for  the  benefit  of  our  advertising 
,  patrons  among  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  in  their  spring  business. 

The  Stark  ,\nd  Stannaud  Apples. — By  a  strange  oversight  we  have  got  the  Sta/rk 
and  Stannard  somewhat  mixed.  Our  illustration  and  description  of  the  Stark  fruit  is  cor- 
rect, but  what  is  said  of  the  tree  and  its  origin  should  apply  to  the  Stannard.  We  have 
never  seen  either  of  the  trees,  but  suppose  the  fruit  received  from  Mr.  Gaston,  and  from 
which  the  illustration  and  description  given  were  taken,  to  be  the  true  Stark.  We  do  not 
often  get  so  intolerably  befogged  as  in  this  matter. 


AckBOivIedgnient  of  Fruits  and  Plants. 

From  D.  W.  Adams,  Waukon,  Secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  fruit  of  the 
English  Qohhn  Kussttt,  with  the  following  note  of  March  18th  : 

Friend  Miller:  "I  to-day  send  you  by  mail  a  specimen  of  the  ivne  English  OoUUn 
Russdt,  of  Elliott ;  Oolden  Russttt  of  Barry  and  Downing  and  Thomas ;  English  Oolden, 
and  English  Golden  Russett  of  Warder.  The  tree  is  very  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  peculiar  speckled  shoots.  Orchard  trees  planted  ten  years  ago  at 
twenty-one  feet  apart,  now  touch  together.  If  this  variety  was  not  subject  to  blight  iu 
rich  soils,  too  much  could  not  be  said  in  its  favor." 

From  D.  P.  Norton,  Des  Moines,  fruit  of  the  Belmont,  of  which  Mr.  N.  remarks  in  ». 
note,  under  date  of  March  19th  : 

Mark  Miller  :  "I  inclose  you  a  specimen  of  Belmont  apple,  taken  from  those  shown 
by  John  Smith,  at  the  Fair  in  this  city  last  fall.  Wherever  grown  and  tested  in  this 
region,  it  proves  a  very  great  favorite,  being  a  great  bearer.  Budded  or  top-worked  on  a 
hardy  stock,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  desirable  sort  for  general  cultivation.  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  see  a  specimen  kept  over  until  this  season.  The  best  specimens  gener- 
ally have  a  blush  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  which  this  one  has  not." 

Remarks.  Both  these  apples  are  fine  specimens  of  their  sorts.  We  think  the  English 
Gulden  the  finest  looking  of  all  the  Russett  family,  and  should  not  by  any  means  be 
discarded  becanse  of  its  inclination  to  blight  a  little  on  too  rich  soil.  We  find  the  Bd- 
viont  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  preservation  for  the  season. 

From  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  a  plant  of  their  new 
seedling  Geraninm,  ^' Pride  of  Mt.  Uopf."  We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  plant 
came  to  hand  through  the  mail  hopelessly  frosted. 


Tick's  Special  Floral  Prizes. 

James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  offers  the  following  special  and  liberal  prizes  to  \Aw 
customers  in  Iowa,  the  awards  to  be  made  at  thejnext  State  Fair,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  flowers  put  on  exhibition  for  any  one  or  more  of 
the  prizes  ofltred  must  be  grown  from  seeds  that  have  been  purchased  of  him.  The 
judges  are  to  be  appointed  in  the  usual  manner.  These  prizes  are  liberal,  and  will  n» 
doubt  add  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  floral  department  of  the  next  State  Fair. 


Cut  Flotcers. — Best  and  finest  collec- 
tion   |20  eo 

r?Uox  Bruminondii. — Best  collection,  10  00 

Asters. — Best  collection 10  00 

Balsams. — Best  collection 10  00 

Dianthus  Family. — Best  collection..  10  00 


Pansie.i. — Best  collection 10  00 

Stocks.— Best  collection 10  00 

Gladiolus. — Best  collection 10  00 

Everlasting  Floicersani  Grasses. — Best 

collection 10  00 
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FOR  FLOWERS   GROWN   BY   PERSONS   UNDER   20   TEARS   OF    AGE. 

Cut  Flowers.— Ecii  and  finest  collec-  [  Pannes. — Best  collection $o  00 

tion $10  00   !  S^ocfcs.— Best  collection 5  00 


PMox  Drummondii. — Best  collection,  5  00 

Asters. — Best  collection 5  00 

E'dsawt. — Best  collection 5  00 

Dianthus  Family. — Best  collection...  5  00 


Gladiolus — Best  collection 5  00 

Everlasting  Flowers  and  Grasses. — Best 
collection 5  00 


Ou  Training  tlie  Vine. 

In  reply  to  J.  B.  Beach,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  others,  on  the  best  system  of  training 
the  grape  vine,  we  would  simply  remark,  to  discuss  the  subject  fully  would  require  several 
articles.  We  have  prepared  such  with  illu-strations  and  they  will  be  published  as  soon  as 
the  engravings  are  completed.  •  In  the  meantime,  we  would  suggest  that  there  is  but  little 
difference  amongst  grape  growers  in  training  the  vine  the  first  and  second  years.  It  is 
after  that  time  the  particulars  of  each  system  commences,  each  advocate  no  doubt  believ- 
ing his  method  the  best.  Some  say  that  different  varieties  require  different  training,  as  if 
there  was  no  general  system.  Such  theories  have  only  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  begin- 
ner, instead  of  instructing  him.  We  do  not  agree  with  such  opinions,  but  belitve  there  is 
a  genera]  system,  natural  and  easily  understood,  adapted  to  all  varieties  and  species,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Scuppernong  {  Vitis  Vulpina).  That  system  embraces  the  equal  distribution 
of  the  sap  and  growth  to  the  development  and  perfection  of  each  part  of  the  vine.  This 
can  only  be  secured  by  a  horizontal  training  of  the  hearing  and  annual  renewal  canes.  So 
each  bud  will  be  suitable  for  bearing  fruit.  All  pinching  and  training  must  have  those 
objects  in  view.  That  system  which  accomplishes  this  with  the  least  labor,  expense  and 
exhaustion  of  the  vine  will  be  admitted  to  be  the  best.  It  is  that  we  have  endeavored  to 
accomplish,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  show  in  the  series  of  articles  forthcoming. 

For  the  present  time  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  system,  a  permanent  trellis  should 
be  erected  about  four  feet  high,  with  two  wires,  the  first  two  feet  from  the  ground  and  the 
other  eighteen  inches  above  it  fof  No.  9  wire,  which  we  think  the  best  and  most  durable) ; 
and  the  vines  trained  with  arms  horizontally  on  the  wire,  renewed  each  year,  and  the 
bearing  shoots  pinched  back  to  the  last  or  third  bunch  and  leaf,  and  each  lateral  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaf  pinched  back  the  second  time  to  one  leaf,  then  let  hang  from  the  trellis 
without  any  support,  to  check  the  flow  of  sap  towards  the  extremities.  The  renewal  canes 
should  also  be  pinched  back  and  made  lateral  canes,  with  shorter  joints,  better  matured 
and  developed  buds  and  firmer  canes.  —  Associate  Editor. 


Pears— Changing  DTrarfs  to  Standard*. 

I  intend  planting  quite  a  number  of  pear  trees  this  spring,  and  am  in  doubt  as  to  which 
would  be  the  most  suitable,  or  rather  the  most  profitable,  dwarfs  or  standards.  This,  as  it 
is  put,  would  seem  a  stupid  question  for  an  old  pomologist  to  ask  ;  but  when  the  question 
is  put,  can  I  plant  dwarfs,  at  half  standard  distances,  and  eventually  turn  them  into  stand- 
ards, would  be  practicable  or  not  ?  it  will  be  plain.  I  know  that  some  varieties  take 
root  from  the  pear  much  better  than  others,  when  wounded  and  the  earth  hilled  up. 

What  I  aim  at  is  to  get  some  fruit  as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  the  end  to  have  larger  trees 
than  they  make  if  kept  on  the  quince  stock  alone.  An  answer  to  this  by  yourself  or  some 
of  your  subscribers  will  much  oblige.  —  S.  Miller,  Blufflon,  Mo. 

Remarks.  — As  far  as  we'have  observed,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difierence  in 
varieties  as  regards  rooting  from  the  pear,  if  planted  several  inches  below  the  union  with 
the  quince.  As  a  general  thing  we  do  not  prefer  the  quince  as  a  stock,  and  we  doubt  it 
any  variety  will  be  more  profitable  cultivated  in  that  way,  except,  perhaps,  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme.  The  Bartlett,  we  think,  will  bear  equally  as  young  on  the  pear  as  any 
variety  on  the  quince  and  bring  more  money.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  pear  culture  is  profit- 
able anywhere,  except  on  such  soil  as  shaly  clay  land  well  drained,  which  may  be  indicatetl 
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"by  the  success  of  the  Catawba  grape.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  here,  the  pear  lias  l)een 
free  from  bliglit  and  disease  on  the  same  strata  of  soil  where  the  Catawba  has  been  free 
from  rot  and  mildew.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  give  more  particular  and  satisfac- 
tary  information.  —  Associate  Editor. 

How  to  Treat  Evergreen  Seeda  (or  Planting. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pomologist  and  Gardener  wishes  to  know  how  to  treat 
.evergreen  seeds  so  as  to  insure  their  growth.  He  is  informed  that  no  soaking  or  other 
preparation  previous  to  sowing  is  needed  it  the  seed  be  frqgh  and  good  ;  if  otherwise,  I 
know  no  way  to  restore  its  vitality.  More  or  less  of  the  seed  of  the  European  Larch  is 
always  worthless,  owing  probably  to  a  habit  of  abortion,  as  in  the  ca.se  in  the  Sugar 
Maple  and  Tulip  tree.  If  kept  a  year  after  separation  from  the  cones,  none  of  it  is  of  any 
Talue.  Seeds  of  the  Pines  and  Spruces  retain  their  vUality  longer,  but  are  best  if  grown 
the  year  previous  to  sowing.  The  time  of  sowiug  is  as  early  in  spring  as  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition  to  work.  The  surface  of  the  beds  should  have  a  mi.Kture  of  sand,  and  be 
o-aked  fine.  The  seeds  should  be  covered  not  to  exceed  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
■with  fine  sand  or  leaf  mould  and  the  surface  pressed  down  with  the  back  of  a  shovel  or  a 
light  roller.  Those  who  sow  largely  rake  in  the  seed  ;  but  considerible  skill  is  requisite 
to  do  this  properly.  It  is  best  to  mulch  the  beds  lightly  after  sowing  with  leaves  or  prai- 
rie hay  to  keep  the  surface  moist  until  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  when  it  should  be  care- 
•fully  taken  oti.  Care  shoul(l  be  taken  that  mice  do  not  harbor  near  the  beds,  as  they  will 
devour  many  of  the  seeds.  If  properly  sown  there  is  little  dithculty  in  making  good  seed 
-vegetate.  The  pinch  in  raising  evergreens  from  seed  is  in  getting  the  plants  through  the 
first  summer.  If  your  correspondent  wants  information  on  that  point  he  had  better  con- 
.sult  books  which  treat  upon  the  subject. — Arthur  Bryant,  Princeton,  Illinois. 

Guinea  Hens  vs.   the   Curcnilo. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  our  Horticultural  Society  the  subject  of  small  fruits  was 
■under  discussion,  and  the  plum  came  in  for  its  share  of  praise,  especially  the  Lombard, 
of  which  I  have  a  number  of  trees.  I  had  the  past  .season  enough  plums  set  for  five 
bushels  if  they  had  come  to  maturity,  but  that  plum  pest,  the  curculio,  took  them  all. 
Some  of  the  members  claimed  to  have  raised  plums  of  this  variety  all  right,  and  no 
curculio.  Mr.  Bouck  advanced  a  new  remedy  for  this  pest,  and  claimed  that  in 
his  hands  it  was  a  perfect  success.  There  is  no  patent  on  it  and  no  intricate  machin- 
ery to  wind  up,  or  "barks"  to  turn  over  and  kill,  etc.,  a  la  Michigan;  but  it  is  simply  the 
Guinea  hen.  He  has  a  hundred,  and  claims  his  exemption  from  the  ravages  of  bugs,  etc., 
I)y  their  quick  eye  and  motion.  If  further  investigation  demonstrates  this  as  a  fact,  it 
certainly  would  pay  to  keep  the  "squakars"  around,  but  if  I  had  to  keep  them  and 
have  plums  or  not  keep  them,  I  should  take  the  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  worth  a  small  corner  in  the  Pomologist. — Dr.  George  Warne,  Independence, 
Iowa. 


Why  Not  Plant  Evergreens? — Will  not  our  farmers  set  out  wind-beraks  of  Ever- 
greens ?  We  will  furnish  Norway  Spruce  from  $25  to  $.50  per  1000,  transplanted  and  well 
furnished  with  tops  and  roots.  No  more  danger  than  Strawberry  plants  in  transplanting, 
and  in  10  years  will  be  ten  feet  high,  with  no  more  care  than  corn  would  need,  and  how 
many  would  it  need  to  enclose  ten  acres?  At  4  feet  apart,  640  ;  at  8  feet  apart,  320.  Go 
and  measure  the  diameter  or  spread  of  the  branches  of  one  of  those  fine  trees  you  have 
in  the  front  yard,  and  then  see  if  8  feet  would  not  be  about  the'  right  distance.  And  what 
would  you  take  for  a  tree  or  such  a  wind  break,  10  feet  high?  I  will  give  you  $5  for  a 
tree.    Try  it.    Set  them  out  this  spring.— G.  J.  Kellogg,  JanesvUle,  Wis. 


ISF'One  fruit  house  in   Boston   sold  261,870  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons  during  the 
year  1871,  against  169,  431  boxes  during  1870— an  increase  of  93,449  boxes. 
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Reliablk  Fruit  List  for  Nebraska. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Horticultural  Society  the  committee  on  fruits  for  general  cultivation  reported  the  follow- 
ing as  reliable : 

Apjdes.  Raule's  Jannctte,  Bufflngton's  Early,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Joe,  Red  Astrachan, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Red  June,  Early  Red,  Hocking,  Cooper's  Earl)',  Drap  d'  Or^ 
Fameuse,  Gabriel,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  Fall  Orange,  Autumn  Swaar,  Red 
Detroit,  Northern  Spy,  Wine  Sap, -White  Winter  Pearmain,  Swaar,  Gravenstein,  Smith's 
Cider,  Rome  Beauty,  Sweet  Nonesuch,  Fall  Wine,  Golden  Sweet,  Roman  Stem,  Esopus- 
Spitzenburg,  Winter  Wine,  William's  Favorite,  Vandivere,  Domine,  Grimes'  Golden, 
Willow  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Fulton.  Transcendent  and  Hyslop  Crabs  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion in  their  line. 

Pears.  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Bloodgood,  Tyson,  White  Doyenne,  Duchess  d'  Angouleme 
Louise  Bon  de  Jersey,  Flemish  Beauty,  Howell,  Oswego  Beurre,  Lawrence,  Beurre 
Gifford,  Easter  Beurre,  Glout  Morceau,  Beurre  Die!,  Belle  Lucrative,  Bufium,  Vicar  of 
Winktield. 

Gooseberries.    Houghton's  Seedling  and  the  Whitesmith. 

Ornpes.  Concord,  Delaware,  Catawba,  Norton's  Virginia,  lona,  Israella,  Ives,  Rogers' 
No.  15,  19,  and  Salem. 

Currants.  Red  and  White  Dutch  are  reliable.  Versailles,  White  Grape  and  Prince 
Albert  have  done  well. 

New  Mode  of  Grafting. — A  correspondent  of  the  Oardeners'  Monthly,  speaks  of  a- 
new  mode  of  grafting,  thus  :  "I  use  a  knife-blade,  one-fourth  inch  broad,  with  which  I 
make  a  stab  obliquely  into  the  side  of  a  large  limb  or  body  of  the  tree,  passing  into  the 
wood  and  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  as  near  as  I  can,  so  that  when  the  knife  is 
pushed  in  as  fiir  as  1  design,  it  is  hid  by  the  bark  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
bark  very  little  broken  or  cracked,  except  in  a  very  large  tree.  The  graft  is  so  sharpened 
that  it  slips  in  where  the  knife  came  out,  and  just  fits  with  the  slope  mostly  on  the  sida 
next  the  tree.  The  cut  being  oblique,  the  perpendicular  fiber  of  bark  binds  the  graft 
tight.  The  inner  bark  of  the  tree  and  graft  has  abundant  opportunity  to  unite  all  along 
the  sloping  side  of  the  graft  and  next  to  the  wood  of  the  tree,  and  as  the  whole  end  of 
the  graft  is  entirely  covered,  there  is  no  place  for  evaporation.  A  little  wax  is  used 
to  make  sure  the  tightness  of  the  union." 

Scab  on  Apples — Cause. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Uliuois  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, Mr.  Hull  stated  that  he  felt  certain  in  his  own  mind  that  the  Alphis  IMali  was  the 
cause  of  the  scab,  and  that  we  should  certainly  be  successful  in  curing  the  defect  by  kil- 
ling the  cause.  Mr.  Riley,  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri,  concurred  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr.  Hull,  although  he  could  not  offer  any  corroborative  fiicts  from  personal 
observation.  The  sucking  of  the  fruit  by  the  louse,  aided  by  the  fungus  growth  may  be- 
the  proper  source  from  which  this  scabbiness  sprung.  The  lice  ref>.rred  to  hatch  very" 
early,  and  to  a  great  extent  disappear  before  the  flowers  are  out.  Yet  enough  undoubt- 
edly remain  to  do  the  work. 

Consumption  of  French  Wines  in  England. — Mr.  T.  G.  Shaw,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times,  of  December  13th,  says  that  "during  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  in  1860,  the  annual  average  consumption  of  French  wines  in  this  country  was. 
about  one  glass  for  each  person,  and  it  is  now  one  bottle,  the  increase  from  1859  to  the 
end  of  1870  being  from  695,913  to  4,157,373  gallons,  and  will  this  year  be  nearly  a  million 
more.  The  increase  is  great,  but  our  population  has  increased  above  three  millions,  and 
our  wealth  probably  50  pei»cent." 

Preserving  Stakes. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  says :  "  Some 
twelve  years  ago,  I  had  some  stakes  fu'  nursery  made  of  pine  inch  boards,  three  inches 
■wide,  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  then  boiled  tor  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  blue  vit- 
riol, and  they  are  lying  around  in  the  field  now  as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  made; 
■while  grape  stakes,  coal  tarred,  do  not  last  much  longer  than  when  left  without." 
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The  Codlwg  Moth.— At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Rosendale  Famers'  Clnb,  Foud  du  Lac 
county,  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  members  said  "the  Codling  Motli  was  unusuall}'  active  last 
season,  producing  a  great  many  wormy  apples.  The  moth  was  rapidly  increasing,  and 
iinless  it  oould  be  checked,  fruit  growing  must  fall  oft'."  Another  speaker  said,  ■' Tlie 
Golden  Russett  was  not  as  much  injured  by  the  moth  as  some  others.  The  older  trees  of 
the  less  hardy  varieties  were  most  infested." 

Apples  for  Nohthern  Wisconsin.— A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Farmer,  wri- 
ting from  Northern  Wisconsin,  saj's :  "  The  Fameuse,  Talman  Sweet,  Golden  Russet, 
Ben  Davis,  Sops  of  Wine,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Red  Astrachan,  Wine  Sap,  Rawle's 
Jannette,  Saxton,  and  Northern  Spy,  have,  in  the  order  I  have  named  them,  proved 
to  be  quite  hardy  in  this  county.  Other  varieties  are  being  cultivated  here  that  are 
allowing  a  good  record  thus  far,  and  may  prove  worthy  of  being  placed  on  the  list  of 
hardy  apples." 

Fruit  in  Western  New  York.— As  an  index  of  the  vast  amount  of  fruit  produced 
in  Western  New  York,  it  is  reported  thai  from  the  single  county  of  Niagara,  there  were 
shipped  last  season  three  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  apples,  one  hundred  thousand  bush- 
els of  cherries  and  plums,  one  thousand  barrels  of  pears  and  quinces,  fifty  thousand  crates 
of  peaches  and  four  tons  of  grapes. 

The  Hemlock.— Mr.  Manning,  of  the  Reading  Nurseries,  Mass.,  says :  "I  have  pruned 
them  into  forms  that  only  require  a  sight  to  sell  them  at  any  price.  They  look  best  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  My  hemlock  hedges  look  most  charming.  The  only  thing  nec- 
essary to  sell  Hemlock  is  to  get  parties  of  taste  out  Id  the  nursery  and  see  the  hedge  and 
the  trees." 

Peach  Buds  Killed.  — Mr.  J.  C.  Neff,  of  Duncan's  Falls,  Ohio,  writes  us  that  the 
•cold  snap  of  December  30th  and  21st,  did  great  injury,  if  not  killed  outright,  all  the  peach 
and  cherry  buds  in  that  region.  The  mercury  fell  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero  ou  the 
20th  and  stood  there  for  some  hours. 

Importance  op  Leaves. — Mcintosh  says :  "In  plants  the  leaves  act  as  lungs  in  ani- 
mals ;  that  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  on  vines,  as  indeed  of  all  other  trees  and  plants, 
is  of  vast  importance — indeed  so  much  so  that  the  removal  of  a  single  leaf  tends  to  lessen 
the  vigor  and  energy  of  the  tree." 

Bleeding  or  the  Vine. — Says  a  writer  on  the  vine  :  "Bleeding  of  the  vine  in  spring 
is  often  a  source  of  much  anxiety  ;  we  have  never  as  j-et  noticed  any  bad  eflects  resulting 
from  this  bleeding  of  the  laterals,  either  in  the  growth  of  the  vine  or  crop  of  fruit." 

Large  Lemon. — The  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a 
lemon  grown  in  Los  Angeles  county,  "that  measured  1.5  inches  in  longitudinal  circumfer- 
ence, and  llj^  inches  transverse  circumference.  It  was  one  of  many  hundreds  on  the 
same  tree,  not  all  as  large  as  this  however." 

Reproduction  op  Cherribs.^A  fruit  grower  in  this  vicinity  positively  asserts-that 
the  Early  Richmond  or  Early  May,  and  Black  Morello  cherries  will  reproduce  them- 
selves from  the  seed.  It  is  my  impression  they  will  not  witliout  variation.  How  is  it  ? 
— Geo.  Walters,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

Remarks. — The  Early  Richmond  or  Early  May  will  not,  but  we  suppose  the  Black 
Morello  may  with  slight  "variations"  if  any. 

An  Acre  ajjd  its  Fractions. — -An  acre  contains  43,560  square  feet ;  3089.^  ftet  square 
make  an  acre.  Ten  bj' 16  rods  make  an  acre.  A  cit}'  lot  one  hundred  feet  long,  by 
twentj'-five  feet  wide  is  somewhat  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

Davenport  Horticultural  Society. — A  Horticultural  Society  has  gone  into  opera- 
tion at  Davenport,  with  a  library  and  reading  room,  and  where  the  Pomologist  and  Gar- 
dener has  been  ordered  to  put  in  a  regular  appearance. 

The  German  Prune. — Filler  saj-s  the  German  Prune  may  be  grown  where  the  common 
ilue  plum  can  be  ;  that  the  curculio  works  on  it  as  on  the  plum. 
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pS°\l  is  a  generally  admitteJ  fact  thai  among  strawberries,  the  Wilson  is  still  the  only- 
variety  that  grows  and  Dears  well  from  Maine  to  Florida.  It  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  all 
situations  and  climates. 

Errata.  —  In  January  number  of  Pomologist,  1872,  on  page  10  at  the  close  of  the- 
fourth  paragraph,  31st  line  from  top  of  the  page  it  reads,  "  representation  is  herewith 
given  at  B.  a  side  view,  and  A.  bacli  view."  It  should  have  read,  "  representation  is  here- 
with given  at  B.  a  dorsal  or  back  view,  and  A.  a  back  view  of  the  moth  or  perfect  imagO' 
of  the  American  Lackey  Moth,  disiocampa  Americana." 


BoohS)    Periodicals,   Catalogues,  etc. 

NuRSERYMENs'  CATALOGUES. — Froui  H.  P,  Pierce,  Moline,  111. ;  J.  M.  Manning,  Read- 
ing, Mass.;  Furnas  &  Sons,  Brownsville,  Neb.;  Cliarles  Whitney,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Arthur  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton,  111. ;  John  W.  Slee,  Duudas,  Minn.;  Bishop  &  Bancroft,. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

The  Rural  Alabamian. — A  new  monthly  journel  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,, 
from  Mobile,  Alabama,  48  pages,  $3  ;  C.  C.  Langdon  and  J.  Parish  Stelle,  editors.  Edito- 
rially the  Alabamian  stands  second  to  no  other  paper  of  its  class  in  the  country,  while  ita 
typographical  appearance  is  faultless.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  acquisition  to  the 
Agricultural  press  of  the  South.  Long  life  and  any  amount  of  prosperity  to  the  Ala- 
bamian. 

Industrial  Motor. — A  new  monthly,  devoted  to  Industry,  Science  and  Art.  A  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  Motor  is  to  further  the  interests  of  inventors,  and  will  be  found  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  every  one  having  business  in  the  line  of  patents.  Thomas  G.  Orwig,  Des- 
Moines.     50  cents  per  year. 

American  Working  People. — A  monthly  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  goes  in  for  protec- 
tion of  home  industry,  etc.,  with  a  will.     $1.50. 

The  Central  West. — A  new  monthly  hailing  from  Dubuqe,  by  R.  Tompkins.  It  is 
a  kind  of  nondescript  in  its  way — touching  upon  things  of  interest  generally  and  noth- 
ing in  particular.     It  has  a  railroad  map  worth  the  subscription  price. 

Home  and  Health. — One  of  the  most  useful  publications  we  know  of  Its  pages 
abound  with  practical  liints  on  the  preservation  of  health,  remedies  for  ailments,  etc.,  etc. 
Du  Puy,  Holmes  &  Co.,  New  York.     $1.50. 

Thanks. — To  Hon.  Geo.  G.  Wright  for  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  for  1870. 

To  Dr.  J.  M.  Shafler,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Societj',  for  a  copy  of  his  Report  to 
the  Legislature  for  1871. 
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The  Netvtown  Pippin.—  Are  there  Two  Varieties  of  this  Apple? 

By  The  Correspondinq  Editor. 
We  have  cultivated  the  apple  bearing  the  above  name,  since  1836,  under  both  of  the  names 
of  Green  and  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  having  obtained  our  trees  of  Col.  Allen,  of  Holly 
Spring  Nursery,  Nelson  county,  Kentucky.  We  fruited  them  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky, 
side  by  side  and  could  detect  no  difference  in  either  tree  or  fruit.  The  trees  have  a  peculiar 
habit  of  becoming  bark  bound,  particularly  as  they  approach  to  bearing  age.  They  are 
also  liable  to  become  sun  scalded  on  the  south-west  side,  and  of  sloughing  off  the  bark,  in 
size  from  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  crown  of  the  hat,  exposing  the  wood,  which  soon 
decays,  and  the  trees  not  unfrequently  die  in  consequence  of  this  exposure.* 

This  disea.sed  peculiarity  applies  equally  to  the  green  or  the  yellow  varieties,  so-ca.led. 
It  would  seem  strange  in  our  judgment,  that  trees  springing  from  different  seeds  should 
be  so  identical  in  growth,  in  color  o(  the  bark,  the  peculiarity  of  the  buds  and  leaves, 
wheu  in  health,  together  with  the  identical  mauner  in  which  disease  attacks,  runs  its 
course,  and  results  in  the  same^way  if  they  were  not  identical,  that  is  from  the  same  seed. 

The  trees  which  bore  for  me  in  Kentucky,  under  both  these  names  were  killed  with  the 
memorable  freeze  of  November,  1844,  since  which  time  I  have  obtained  cions  under  both 
names  from  various  portions  of  the  country,  have  a'so  seen  them  in  bearing  and  am  now 
growing  them  in  Kansas,  and  have  never  up  to  this  time  been  able  to  detect  any  differ- 
ence in  tree  or  in  fruit,  in  disease  or  in  health.  "We  have  always  thought  that  in  regard  to 
the  flavor  of  fi.ne  apples,  we  had  quite  a  discriminating  palate,  but  with  all  of  our  trials 
through  a  long  life,  have  never  been  able  to  say  (especially  when  tasting  in  the  dark,) 
which  was  green  and  which  was  yeUoto. 

Mr.  Charles  Downing,  we  believe,  is  the  only  one  who  has  attempted  to  define  the  precise 
difference  in  flavor  between  these  apposed  two  varieties  of  the  Newtown  Apple.  How- 
ever much  we  value  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Downing,  in  anything  relating  to  fruit,  especially 
to  the  apple,  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  that  if  portions  of  each  of  these  supposed 
varie^es  were  presented  to  him  in  the  dark,  of  the  same  maturity  and  grown  under  similar 
circumstances  in  all  respects,  that  he  will  miss  as  often  as  hit  the  supposed  variety  in 
question. 

The  late  A.  J.  Downing',  in  his  first  edition  of  his  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America, 
describes,  if  we  recollect  aright,  but  one  variety  of  the  Newtown  Pippin.  We  have  his 
catalogue  of  1843  now  before  us,  in  which  he  mentions  but  one.  If  there  had  been  two 
varieties  of  an  apple  of  such  wide  world  renown,  it  is  strange  he  did  not  describe  them 
both.  Kenrick,  in  his  new  American  Orchardist  edition  of  1826,  we  believe,  mentions 
but  one  variety.  It  is  singular  indeed  that  if  there  were  two  varieties  of  this  apple  these 
two  writers  who  must  have  been  well  informed  upon  this  subject,  should  not  know  it,  or 
if  known  should  ignore  it. 
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,  A  correspondent  of  ours  from  Whippany,  N.  J.,  went  some  two  or  three  years  since  to 
Newtown,  Long  Island,  for  the  especia!  purpose  of  investigating  the  facts  in  relation  to 
these  two  supposed  varieties.  He  ascertained  from  unquestioned  facts  where  the  original 
Newtown  Pippin  or  apple  tree  stood,  but  where  the  tree  of  second  variety  stood,  was  not 
known  by  any  body.  So  pleased  was  he  at  finding  where  the  one  original  tree  stood,  that 
lie  ofiered  $230  towards  erecting  a  monument  to  its  memory. 

We  think  with  all  these  facts  before  us  that  the  distinction  of  green  and  yellow  should  be 
discarded  in  describing  this  apple. 

Tbe  European  IiarcU.—Its  Dnrabllity. 

Bt  Prof.  -James  Mathews,  Iowa  AGRicrLTURAL  College. 

"Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gaudener  :  —  I  have  for  several  years  been  giving  considera- 
ble attention  to  a  matter  which  has  been  and  is  now  agitating  the  public  mind  through- 
out the  whole  We.st,  and  which  in  every  aspect  of  the  subject  is  one  of  very  grave  import- 
ance. I  allude  to  the  cultivation  of  the  European  Larch,  which  is  so  strongly  urged  upon 
the  people  by  many  who  have  had  considerable  experience  in  arborculture,  and  to  whose 
judgment  in  such  matters  I  usually  bow  with  the  greatest  deference.  Certainly  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  we  have  but  few  fiuer  than  the  Tyrolese,  or  Europeon  Larch; -and 
■whether  its  usefulness  in  this  country  will  be  equal  in  general  pecuniary  results  to  its 
■value  in  other  and  trans-atlantic  portions  of  the  world,  where  it  grows  so  well  both  spon- 
taneously and  by  cultivation,  is  what  we  are  especially  interested  in  knowing.  Unfortu- 
nately, but  little  light  has  been  shed  upon  this  niomentus  proposition  in  our'  country, 
■except  what  is  drawn  from  analogy,  or  a  supposition  based  upon  its  acknowledged  worth 
an  foreign  lauds.  That  it  is  extremely  valuable  eLswhere,  isproven  beyond  a  peradven- 
ture;  but  we  are  not  .sure  yet,  i.y  any  well  authenticated  experience  in  the  United  States, 
that  its  wood  when  grown  in  our  soil,  and  especially  in  the  rich  prairies  of  the  West,  "is 
the  most  durai)le  iu  the  world  ! "  This  tree's  durability  seems  to  depend  upon  the  resin- 
ous matter  or  turpentiie  it  contains,  and  its  peculiar  texture.  Were  it  not  for  these,  I 
jiresume  it  would  have  no  claims  upon  pubhc  attention  for  resisting  exposure  to  water, 
or  the  ordinary  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 

According  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  this  tree  (Larix  Europea)  it  undergoes  great 
changes  by  being  grown  in  different  climates,  localities  and  soils.  We  find  that  in  some 
situations,  its  most  Northern  habitations,  it  only  forms  a  low,  trailing  shrub;  while  in 
its  most  favored  home  upon  the  Alpine  Hills  and  other  congenial  locations,  it  grows  to 
-one  hundred  feet  and  upward  in  height.  In  a  circular  published  by  Mr.  B.  Y.  Teas,  on 
this  subject  in  1869,  he  says  :  "  In  Savoj',  according  to  a  French  writer,  houses  are  built 
of  Larcli  logs,  squared  and  placed  one  upon  another,  in  the  style  of  our  American  log 
louses.  The  heat  of  the  sun  melts  the  resin  contained  in  the  logs,  and  the  structure  thus 
Tendered  impervious  to  air  and  moisture,  will  last  for  centuries.  In  some  parts  of  France 
■  liouses  are  now  standing  that  have  been  built  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  still  show 
110  signs  of  decay  ;  the  great  amount  of  resinous  matter  rendering  the  wood  imperisha- 
ble, and  on  this  account  it  will  out  last  the  Red  Cedar.  There  seems  to  be  well  authenti- 
cated instances  in  Europe  iu  which  larch  timber  having  Ticen  in  use  one  thousand  years, 
still  remains  sound." 

Now  does  the  Larch  contain  this  extraordinary  resinous  substance  when  grown  in  our 
fertile  prairies,  without  which  it  may  for  aught  we  kuow,  be  of  no  more  utility  thai!  Cot- 
tonwood or  soft  maple.  I  have  been  growing  the  European  Larch  in  Iowa  for  seventeen 
years.  I  have  one  tree  in  my  grounds  which  is  about  forty-five  feet  high,  and  nearlj'  fif- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  one  foot  from  the  ground.  I  have  also  many  others  of  various 
sizes,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  in  this  respect  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

I  have  been  making  such  observations  as  I  could,  to  discern  if  possible  its  crowning 
qualities  in  other  countries — that  of  durability,  and  I  confess  thus  far  without  satisfactory 
results.  Having  discovered  in  several  instances  causes  for  doubt  in  this  respect,  I  con- 
cluded in  the  spring  of  1869  to  make  an  experiment  with  a  lot  of  young  trees  I  had  then 
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on  hand.  I  cut  down  several  which  were  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  prepared  them  for 
grape  stakes,  and  set  them  about  the  first  of  May.  This  spring  on  the  second  day  of 
April,  I  had  occasion  to  examine  them,  and  found  every  one  so  rotted  that  it  had  either 
fallen  down  or  would  break  off  with  a  very  slight  pressure.  These  facts  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  had  better  be  careful  in  recommending  the  larch  for  durability  in  the 
various  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  in  France,  Germany,  England,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
etc.  That  it  is  greatly  atFected  or  clianged  in  its  quality  by  being  grown  in  different  situ- 
ations, even  in  Europe,  there  is  the  highest  authoritj-.  - 

In  Mr.  Loudon's  "  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,"  page  1112,  he  says :  "  That  species  of 
British  timber  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  pine  and  fir  timber  of  the  North  is 
the  Scotch  Pine,  when  grown  in  the  North  Highlands,  and  the  Larch  Fir  (Larit  Europe.a) 
when  grown  in  hilly  or  poor  districts  ;  resinous  timber  of  the  species  indigenous  to  cold 
countries,  when  grown  in  rich  soils,  and  in  warm  climates,  being  found  deficient  in  dura- 
bility." And  again,  on  page  1157  he  Says :  "  The  larch  will  grow  and  attain  a  large  size 
in  every  soil  and  situation  except  in  standing  water,  but  a  certain  elevation  of  surface,  or 
coldness  of  climate  and  inferiority  of  soil  is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  the  timber  ' 
in  perfection."  This  author  also  states  that  there  are  some  soils  in  which  at  the  age  ot 
forty  years  the  "  larch  rots  at  the  heart,"  in  other  "  cankers,"  etc. 

Oar  experience  in  the  Western  country  has  not  yet  fully  decided,  nor  have  we  had  the 
means  of  determining  the  many  important  considerations  arising  out  of  the  larch  prob- 
lem, and  having  found  it  foil  so  utterly  with  me  in  one  of  its  prominent  uses  in  other 
countries  where  its  durability  has  been  establi.shed,  I  make  the  foregoing  suggestions  and 
statements  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter. 

I  have  brought  specimens  of  my  three  years'  experience  witn  this  timber  for  grape  sup- 
ports, to  the  Agricultural  College,  where  they  will  be  kept  for  the  inspection  of  all  who 
may  desire  to  see  their  condition  after  standing  three  years  in  the  ground.  Also,  others 
can  be  seen  on  my  premises  at  Knoxville. 


Parasitical  Plants.  • 

Bt  Jacob  Staupfer,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ed.  Pomolooist  and  Gaudener: — Plants  which  grow  in  the  tissues  of  other  species, 
and  feed  upon  their  juices,  are  parasitic.  Our  object  is  to  present  a  chapter  without  spe- 
cial classification.  We  mention,  however,  that  the  term  parnsitieal  is  often  applied 
improperly  to  mosses,  orchidaceous  plants,  TiUandsias,  and  the  like,  which  are  mostly 
Epiphytes,  growing  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  but  deriving  their  food  from  the  air  by  means 
ol  their  own  roots. 

The  Mistletoe  is  a  true  parasite ;  the  species  vary  according  to  the  country  in  which 
they  flourish,  and  adopt  different  kinds  of  plants  for  their  foster  parents  ;  some  bear  a 
reddish  colored  fruit,  others  a  yellow,  and  others  a  blue.  Not  unfrequently  it  spreads 
over  a  plantation  in  such  profusion  as  completely  to  destroy  it.  In  coffee  plantations  of 
South  America -its  ravages  are  often  extensive. 

The  Mistletoe  Family  consists  of  shrubby  plants,  with  coriaceous,  greenish  foliage,  and- 
"  differs  chiefly  from  the  sandalwood  family  by  their  parasitic  growth  and  habit,  and  by 
their  more  reduced  flowers,  than  by  essential  character,"  (Dr.  Gkat).  The  species  found 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  to  Illinois,  and  South,  which  Tursh  named  viscum  flaves- 
cens,  seems  to  prefer  the  Elms  and  Hickories.  This,  Dr.  Gray  calls  the  Phoradendron, 
flavescens.  The  generic  name  is  compounded  from  the  Greek,  a  thief  and  a  trw,  because 
these  plants  steal  their  food  from  the  trees  they  grow  on.  Bnt  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
the  Mistletoe  that  flourishes  on  the  apple  tee,  and  is  common  in  England,  is  as  much  of 
a  thief. 

This  is  the  Viscum  Allnim.  There  is  a  curious  legend  concerning  this  plant  found  in 
the  old  Norse  mythology.  Balder,  the  sun-god  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  his  mother, 
Friga,  and  Loke,  his  chief  enemy,  figure  in  it.  The  ceremony  of  the  Druida  in  cutting 
the  Mistletoe  is  interesting  to  the  antiquarian,   but  I  will  not  tax  your  readers  with  » 
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rehersal.     Our  species  hardly  differs  generically,  and  Tursh's  name  might  have  been 
adopted. 

A  member  of  the  Linnaean  society,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mr.  Eshelman,  brought  a  branch 
quite  green  and  having  flowers,  taken  from  a  tree  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1872, 
although  its  flowering  period  is  set  down  for  April.  Here  allow  me  to  remark,  that  what 
is  called  the  oil  nut  or  Bufialonut,  (Pyrularia  Oleifera  or  pubera  Michx.)  a  low,  straggling 
shrub  belongs  to  Santalaceaj  or  sandalwood  family  above  referred  to,  and  our  plant  called 
(rather  improperly)  Bastard  Toadjla.  The  coraandra  umbellata  is  included  in  this  fiim- 
ily.  In  Dr.  Gray's  Manual  of  Bolaiiy,  second  edition,  (1856)  on  page  383,  he  says  :  "Root 
forming  parasitic  attachments  to  the  roots  of  trees  (as  shown  by  Mr.  Stauffer),  in  a  note 
on  the  parasitism  of  comnndra  timhelkUa  nut,  published  in  Silliman's  Journal,  volume 
XVI,  number  47,  page  350,  September,  1853.  by  Asa  Gk.\y,  M.  D.,  will  be  found  a  refer- 
ence to  the  specimens  I  sent  to  Dr.  Gray  from  Mount  Joy,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  which 
proved  that  our  comandra  was  also  parasitic,  as  well  as  the  TItedum  LiophyUum,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Wm.  Mitten,  an  English  botanist,  in  Hooker's  London  Journal  of  Botany, 
(volume  VI,  page  146,  plate  4).  I  also  sent  him  specimens  of  Gerardia,  more  or  less  par- 
asitic in  their  habits,  and  not  before  noticed.  I  simply  mention  this  to  show  that  I  have 
been  observant  as  a  botanist  long  prior  to  1853,  and  that  it  further  indicates  the  near 
relationship  between  the  two  orders  Santalace.e  and  Lor.^nthace^,  the  comandra 
belonging  to  the  first,  and  the  mistletoe  to  the  latter,  as  still  closer  allied  in  habit, 
also. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  Giiscuta,  or  Dodder.  There  are  nine  species  of  cuscuta 
described  by  Dr.  Engelman,  of  the  N.  United  States,  infesting  various  plants.  Their 
appearance  is  that  of  long  filiments,  mostly  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  color,  which  twine 
themselves  around  the  branches  of  other  plants,  and  become  attached  to  them  by  means 
of  suckers,  absorbing  for  their  own  use  the  nutritive  fluid  they  contain.  They  then  lose 
all  connection  with  the  soil,  and  are  solely  supported  by  the  life-blood  of  their  bene- 
factors. In  this  way  they  not  unfrequently  destroy  whole  crops  of  lucerne,  thyme,  clo- 
ver and  flax.  Along  streams  I  find  them  choking  up  the  Lizard's  tail  Saururus  Oeriiui, 
so  common-on  the  margin  of  ponds,  witli  their  long,  drooping  spikes  of  white  flowers. 
These  parasites  spread  with  terrible  rapidity,  and  are  almost  as  much  dreaded  by  the 
husbandman  as  a  flight  of  locusts.  It  is  useless  to  provide  them  with  the  support  of  a 
timber  frame  work  or  a  dead  free,  or  to  place  at  their  disposal  any  other  plant  than  that 
which  they  themselves  select.  They  perish  of  inanition  if  they  do  not  obtain  their 
accustomed  food. 

The  Orobanchacefe  or  Broom-rape  Family  are  root  parasites  herbs,  destitute  of  green 
foliage,  low,  thick  and  flesliy  plants,  bearing  scales  in  place  of  leaves,  flowers  solitary  or 
spiked ;  the  Epiphegus,  beech  drops  or  cancer  root,  conspholis,  sqiuiwroot,  thelipaea,  broom- 
rape,  aphyllon,  nah^.  broo-m-rape ;  but  these  are  usually  found  in  places  remote  from 
culture. 

Various  diseases  and  diseased  conditions  are  due  to  the  parasitical  action  of  fungi ;  as 
dry-rot  to  the  presence  of  Memlius  Lacrymans,  Polyporus  Hybridus,  Thdepliora,  Puteana; 
these  render  the  wood  brittle  and  destroy  the  cohesion.  It  sometimes  commits  serious 
damage  in  ship  timber  and  in  damp,  ill  ventilated  houses.  Dark,  damp  situations  are 
favorable  for  an  attatek  of  these  fungi.  Pic/diTig  iimher  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, coal  tar,  creosete,  etc.,  have  been  used  with  beneficial  results.  The  paper  hangings 
of  rooms  are  occasionly  over  run  by  it  in  houses  which  have  been  long  shut  up  and  neg- 
lected. The  disease  called  mascodine,  in  silk  worms,  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  BotrytU  Gca- 
siana;  the  mould  on  various,  organic  substances  by  PeniciUium  Glaucum.  The  terrible 
potato  disease  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  minute  fungus,  called  Botrytus  Infestans.  The 
disease  is  by  some  referred  to  the  genus  Feotiosporsi.  On  the  vine  attacking  the  grape  is 
the  Oidimn  Tuckeri,  the  vine  mildew  infesting  the  grapes  and  plants  in  hot  houses,  a 
naked-spored  mould.  Mr.  Berkley,  however,  thinks  that  the  oidium  is  an  early  stage  of 
some  BrgsipJie.  Sulphur  is  the  only  remedy  which  has,  as  yet  been  discovered.  These 
do  not  enter  into  the  wood,  but  spread  a  net- work  of  fine  filaments,  which  absorb  its  sue- 
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culent,  saccharine  juices,  and  reduce  it  to  a  bard,  dry,  wrinkled,  and  useless  husk.  The 
disease  called  smut,  Incidental  to  corn  crops,  by  which  the  farina  of  the  grain  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  seed  is  converted  into  a  black,  soot-like  powder.  Mr.  Berkley  tells  us  that 
means  used  in  preparing  seed  corn  against  what  he  calls  "bant"  may  be  effectual  against 
"smut."  But  the  Bant  Tilktia  C'Tries,  is  a  parasitic  fungus,  having  globose  spores,  with  a 
cellular  outer  coat,  in  which  it  differs  from  other  Ustilaginei.  For  this  Mr.  .Berkley  gives 
a  remedy  —  "  to  wet  the  seed  corn  thoroughly  with  a  strong  solution  of  Glauber  salts, 
and  then  dust  it  with  quick  lime."  The  spores  of  the  ( Uredo  Stgetum)  smut  are  so  much 
more  fully  dispersed,  that  the  remedy  in  this  case  is  questionable.  Mildew  on  cereals  is 
caused  by  the  Paccinia  Grancinis;  brent  by  the  development  of  Uredo  Caries,  and  rust  by 
the  action  of  Vrodo  Rubigo,  The  production  known  as  Ergot  or  Spurred  Rye,  is  a  fungus 
disease,  producing  alarming  distress  when  ground  up,  in  rye-flour  and  eaten  in  bread. 
This  fungus  is  known  as  Spermrulia  Glavus,  which  is  perhaps  more  properly  called  Oidhim 
Abortifadens,  from  the  uses  made  of  it.  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  uterus.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  it  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  injury  sustained  by  flocks  and  herds  either 
in  the  shape  of  gangrene,  or  by  causing  them  to  slip  their  young,  at  least  where  the  fun- 
gus is  abundant  as  in  some  seasons,  and  flocks  have  access  to  it.  It  is  well  to  be  on  the 
lookout. 

The  species  formerly  included  in  Vredo,  so  named  from  the  Latin  Uro,  I  burn,  many  of 
them  are  now  referred  to  other  genera.  The  modern  group  of  Vredinci,  smut  or  dust 
brand,  is  now  referred  to  the  genus  Vstilago.  Steeping  corn  in  a  solution  made  of  one 
pound  blue  vitriol  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water,  thrown  on  eight  bushels  of  wheat, 
stirring  until  every  grain  is  wetted,  it  will  dry  itself  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  be  fit  for 
sowing.  It  is  nevertheless  doubtful  as  regards  the  immunity  of  the  crop,  although  the 
fungus  is  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  by  the  dressing  of  vitriol. 

We  have  lately  been  alarmed,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  it,  that  numerous  diseases 
which  "flesh  is  heir  to,"  arise  from  inhaling  fungoid  sporules  that  float  in  the  air  and  are 
so  minute  as  to  require  the  most  powerful  microscopes  to  detect  them  ;  what  with  ani- 
malculcE  and  pestilential  vapors,  against  which  we  can  hardly  protect  ourselves,  unless 
sanitary  regulations  are  thoroughly  established  and  presided  over  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  whole  subject,  otherwise  we  may  as  well  be  in  blissful  ignorance,  and  jog 
along  as  best  we  may. 

On  one  occasion,  in  conversation  with  an  aged  fisherman,  who  would  be  out  during  the 
entire  night,  exposed  to  malaria,  damp  and  fungoid  effluvia,  I  expostulated  with  him  for 
using  so  much  whisky  and  tobacco  as  being  a  great  evil.  He  replied,  "Why  sir,  you 
would  get  the  shakes  in  less  than  no  time,  laying  about  loose,  as  I  do,  without  the  use  of 
whisky  and  tobacco."  Thus  it  is,  the  old  adage,  it  takes  "oile  devil  to  destroy  another," 
thought  I,  and  passed  on,  leaving  the  old  man  in  his  philosophic  conclusions,  whether 
true  or  false.  I  considered  it  too  a  hard  case  to  meddle  with.  I  however  cannot  endorse 
the  old  man's  notion.    Middleton  says  : 

"If  men  of  good  lives. 
Who  by  their  virtuons  actions  stir  up  others 
To  noble  and  religious  imitation, 
.  Receive  the  greater  glory  after  death. 

As  sin  must  needs  confess:  what  may  they  feel 
In  hight  of  torments,  and  in  weight  of  vengeance? 
Not  only  they  themselves  not  doing  well, 
But  set  a  light  up  to  show  men  to  hell! 


Protection  of  D^r^arf  Pear  Trees.    Pear  Trees  Among  Evergreens, 

By  W.  H.  Yeomans,  Cohtmbia,  Conn. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :  —  In  the  attempt  to  produce  fruit,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  of  the  various  modes  of  procedure  that  have  resulted  in  success 
should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  it  is  somewhat  of  a  wonder  that  there  is  not  more 
written  upon  this  point.    There  is  no  fruit  cultivation  that  requires  a  greater  amount  of 
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judgment  than  that  of  IVwarf  Pears.  And  in  this,  as  in  other  farm  operations,  the 
results  of  accidental- causes  sometimes  prove  to  be  of  no  inconsiderable  consequence  and 
value.    A  point  of  considerable  importance  was  discovered  in  that  way. 

It  occurred  in  the  experience  of  Hon.  E.  H.  Hyde,  of  Stafford,  Vice-President  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Hyde  had  planted  a  number  of  dwarf 
trees,  and  thinking  to  unite  the  rustic  ornamental  with  the  useful,  set  small  evergreen 
trees  forming  a  circular  inclosure  of  some  twenty  feet  diameter,  interspersing  the  ever- 
greens with  dwarf  pears  at  proper  intervals,  thinking  that  by  shortening  the  evergreens 
and  forming  a  hedge,  his  pear  trees  could  produce  sufficient  growth  above  the  hedge,  and 
thus  present  a  novel  appearance.  But  like  many  other  plans,  in  consequence  of  the  press 
of  other  duties,  were  not  fuUj'  executed,  and  as  would  be  expected,  in  a  short  time  with 
no  heading  back,  the  evergreens  soon  outstripped  the  pear  trees  and  partially  hid  them 
from  view,  some  of  the  evergrAns  being  twenty  or  more  feet  in  height.  At  the  same 
time  the  pear  trees  were  as  perfectly  neglected  as  the  evergreens,  and  were  left  to  grow 
at  pleasure. 

Now  for  the  result. — While  many  other  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ever- 
green enclosure  were  in  bearing,  for  some  cause  the  fruit  was  thin,  and  also  of  poor  qual- 
ity, and  very  irregular  in  bearing;  those  "among  the  trees"  almost  invariably  bore,  and 
at  the  same  time  produced  fruit  of  far  superior  quality.  Nor  is  this  an  exception  and 
only  one  particular  case,  inasmuch  as  other  parties  have  had  similar  experience,  and  have 
found  that  where  pear  trees  are  grown  among  evergreen  trees,  the  results  are  much  bet- 
ter than  where  planted  in  the  usual  manner.  The  question  very  naturally  arises,  why  is 
this  result  produced  ?  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hyde's  trees,  they  grew  so  compactly  as  to 
entirely  prevent  the  growth  of  any  grass,  to  the  distance  of  the  spread  of  the  branches, 
and  the  foliage  as  it  fell  acts  as  a  mulch,  to  the  degree  that  the  whole  inclosure  within  the 
circle  was  thoroughly  mulched,  and  was  as  light  as  it  could  be  possible  for  any  soil  to  be. 
Whether  this  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  increased  crop,  or  whether  the  decayed  leaves 
from  the  evergreen  trees  possess  some  peculiar  property  especially  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fruit  of  the  pear,  remains  to  be  observed  and  proved.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  importance  of  interspersing  ever- 
green trees  among  pear  trees  for  a  protection,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  nor 
■would  the  pear  trees  require  setting  at  greater  distances  apart,  since  it  would  appear  that 
the  more  thorough  the  protection  the  more  sure  the  results. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  series  of 
experiments  in  the  case.  And  since  to  grow  standard  pears  to  any  great  extent,  requires 
about  the  time  in  which  one  generation  lives,  while  this  luscious  fruit  can  easily  be 
grown  upon  dwarf  stocks  in  a  very  few  years,  it  is  a  duty  resting  upon  every  person 
engaged  in  any  way  in  its  culture  to  institute  all  the  exp(iriments  possible,  that  the  fund 
of  reliable  information  may  be  greatly  increased,  and  mankind  at  large  greatly  benefitted. 


Cut  Flowers. — Effective  Aeeangements. — The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
arranging  cut  flowers,  is  the  vase.  If  it  is  scarlet,  blue,  or  many-colored,  it  must  neces- 
sarily conflict  with  some  hue  in  your  boquet.  Choose  rather  pure  white,  green,  or  trans- 
parent glass,  which  allows  the  delicate  stems  to  be  seen.  Brown  Swi.ss-wood,  silver, 
bronze  or  yellow  straw  conflict  with  nothing.  The  vase  must  be  subordinate  to  what  it 
holds.  A  bowl  for  roses.  Tail-spreading  vases  for  gladiolus,  fern,  white  Hlies,  and  the 
like.  Cups  for  violets  and  tiny  wood  flowers.  Baskets  for  vines  and  gay  garden  blos- 
soms. A  flower-lover  will  in  time  collect  shapes  and  sizes  to  suit  each  group.  Colors 
should  be  blended  together  with  neutral  tints,  of  which  there  are  abundance — whites, 
grays,  purples,  tender  greens — and  which  harmonize  the  pink,  crimsons,  and  brilliant  red 
into  soft  unison.  The  water  should  be  warm  for  a  winter  vase — cool,  but  not  iced,  for  a 
summer  one.  A  little  salt  or  a  bit  of  charcoal  should  be  added  in  hot  weather,  to  obviate 
vegetable  decay,  and  the  vase  filled  anew  each  morning.  With  these  precautions  your 
flowers,  if  set  beside  an  open  window  at  night,  will  keep  their  freshness  for  many  hours 
even  in  July,  and  reward  by  their  beautiful  presence  the  kind  hand  which  arranged  and 
tended  them. — Scrihner's  MontUy. 
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Pear   Bliglit, --Criticisms  on  Dr.  Stayman's  Position. 

Br  D.  B.  WiEn,  Lacon,  III. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener. — In  thu  January  number  of  the  Pomolooist,  Dr. 
Stayman  complains  of  trouble  in  tracing  pear  blight  to  a  fungoid  cause.  The  Dr,  's 
right  in  his  firstly,  secondly  and  thirdly,  but  certainly  not  in  his  fourthly,  where  he  says 
"  They  (fungi)  will  attack  trees  in  a  most  destructive  form  on  one  piece  of  ground,  and  on 
another  piece  of  ground  not  one  hundred  yards  distant,  containing  trees  of  the  same  kin^t 
same  age,  and  even  of  the  same  variety,  they  make  no  attack  whatever,  notrnthstandivg 
all  the  trees  are  iurrounded  by  the  same  circumstances,  in  regard  to  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry, 
sunshine  and  shoxcer."  This  must  have  been  written  thoughtlessly,  and  I  am  certain  the 
Dr.  does  not  believe  it  himself  No  two  pieces  of  land,  even  only  fifty  yards  apart, 
were  ever  surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances  in  regard  to  any  point  named,  and 
believing  as  I  do  that  blight  in  a  pear  tree  may  reasonably  have  its  origin  in  the  slightest 
causes  imaginable,  lhe.se  little  points  have  their  weight. 

That  the  most  fatal  blight  irv  the  pear,  and  the  one  most  common,  or  n  other  words 
the  one  that  destroys  the  bark  and  sap-wood  is  a  fungus,  is  a  fact  as  well  proven  as  any  fact 
in  science  can  well  be.  Farther,  blight  does  attack  pear  trees  in  the  driest  of  summers,  as 
is  well  proven  by  its  development  among  my  trees  the  last  two  exceeding  dry  sum- 
mers, while  in  the  exceeding  wet  summer  of  1869,  I  saw  no  case  of  wood  and  bark  blight 
in  that  season  in  this  neighborhood.  It  is  certainly  the  most  prevalent  here  in  very  dry, 
hot  Junes,  if  the  trees  are  making  a  very  thrifty  growth  at  that  time.  And  farther,  it  is 
well  proven  that  some  fungi  do  from  their  own  vital  power  alone  attack  and  destroy 
healthy,  living  tissue.  Whether  they  do  this  by  their  own  vital  power,  or  by  exlialing 
noxious  gasses,  or  by  absorbing  principles  necessary  for  the  health  of  their  victims, 
remains  to  be  proven  in  any  particular  case;  yet,  it  is  the  general  rule  that  they  usually 
find  nidi  in  disorganized  tissue  primarily,  but  tliis  does  not  militate  against  their  ability 
to  destroy  healthy,  living  tissue  in  contact  with  a  nidus.  Now  if  these  are  facts,  and  I 
believe  them  incontrovertable,  it  is  easy  to  explain  to  the  Dr.  how  blight  can  attack  a 
seemingly  perfectly  liealthy  and  vigorous  tree,  why  it  does  not  attack  one  of  feebte  growth 
and  why  root  pruning  can  and  does  check  it,  if  it  is  properly  done  and  at  the  right  time, 
and  also  why  it  is  more  to  be  feared  in  a  dry  time,  if  there  is  a  thrifty  growth  of  tree. 

Can  any  one  find  such  a  thing  as  a  pear  tree  in  the  growing  season  in  this  little  world 
of  ours,  that  has  not  diseased  and  disorganized  tissue  in  contact  with  liealthy  1  Most 
certainly  he  cannot.  No  pear  tree  ever  did  or  ever  can  pass  a  summer  without  some 
point  being  exposed  to  serve  as  a  breeding  place  for  a  fungus,  but  that  is  no  reason  that  tlie 
fungus  will  propagate  in  it.  Its  proper  seed  or  spore  must  first  find  a  lodgment  in  il, 
and  the  essential  conditions  must  be  right  for  that  spore's  germination,  and  it  mu.st  fiuti 
in  the  nidus  a  sufficiency  of  proper  food  to  support  it.  If  all  things  arc  right  it  generates 
amazingly,  and  fills  the  whole  tree  with  its  disorganizing  and  deadly  presence.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  most  destructive  form  of  pear  blight,  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, always  has  its  birth-place  in  some  point  where  living  tissue  of  low  vitality  is 
exposed,  and  such  exposed  part  must  generally  be  of  some  considerable  size  and  remain 
exposed  for  some  considerable  length  of  time,  and  be  kept  by  the  vigor  of  the  tree  (free 
flow  of  sap)  in  a  condition  to  act  as  a  nidus  and  nourisher  of  the  fungus.  Now  we  come 
to  the  point.  But  I  will  lead  Dr.  Staj'man  up  -to  it  carefully,  so  as  not  to  startle  him  too 
much. 

At  what  time  of  year  do  we  find  the  most  blight  ?  From  the  first  of  June  to  the 
first  of  July. 

What  are  our  pear  trees  doing  during  this  month  V  They  are  depositing  a  new  layer 
of  wood  and  bark  on  their  branches  and  trunk. 

What  aged  trees  are  most  generally  attacked  ?  Those  over  four  years,  planted  in 
orchard. 

In  what  condition  is  the  bark  of  such  trees?  The  outer  bark  on  the  older  portions 
of  the  tree  has  become  dead  and  hard,  but  still  clings  firmly  to  the  inner  live  bark. 
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These  questions  are  truly  answered,  are  they  not  ?  Well  then,  what  will  be  the  result 
if  there  be  deposited  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  new  material  under  this  dry,  hard  and 
already  strained  dead  bark  ?  Will  it  not  be  ruptured  all  over  the  tree  ?  And  will  not  such 
ruptures  expose  yet  living  bark,  but  of  low  vitality,  to  the  attack  of  this  peculiar  pear 
fungus,  if  its  spores  are  in  the  air  by  the  thousand  or  million  ?  And  may  not  some  one 
or  more  of  these  numerous  ruptures  prove  a  nidus  or  nidi  and  a  nursery  for  them  ?  And 
may  not  there  be  many  good  reasons  why  its  spores  may  reach  one  pear  garden,  and  not 
another  only  a  few  rods  removed  ? 

Now  we  come  to  the  other  point,  why  root  pruning  may  check  blight,  not  prevent 
it,  and  why  it  does  not  usually  damage  trees  of  slow  or  feeble  growth.  Inves- 
tigation after  investigation  has  proven  that  this  blight  cannot  spread  after  active  growth 
has  ceased,  or,  to  put  it  more  scientifically,  after  what  was  before  somethifig  else  (elaborated 
sap)  has  become  cellulose,  legnine  or  liber,  so  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  we  can 
bring  about  this  cessation  of  growth  before  the  blight  or  fungus  can  have  time  to  do 
hurtful  damage,  we  save  our  trees.  With  thrifty  trees  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
root  pruning,  and  that  this  will  in  some  instances  if  properly  done  at  the  right  time,  save 
the  trees  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  but  that  it  will  prevent  insipient  blight  is  certainly 
not  so.  Among  trees  of  very  feeble  growth  this  blight  cannot  spread,  for  the  reason  that 
what  little  growth  they  do  make  is  matured  very  early  in'the  season,  before  there  is  heat 
enough  to  generate  the  blight.  Trees  like  the  Seckel  are  generally  safe  for  the  same  rea- 
son. There  may  be  instances  where  this  form  of  blight  attacks  small,  smooth  barked 
twigs,  finding  a  nidus  in  the  puncture  of  an  insect  or  in  some  other  wound,  but  no  such 
instance  has  come  under  my  observation  resulting  in  any  serious  damage ;  but  I  have 
often  seen  instances  of  its  spreading  to  a  damaging  extent  from  wounds  on  the  older 
parts  of  the  tree — in  one  instance  from  a  wound  made  the  year  before.  Therefore  I 
say,  and  men  of  greater  experience  than  me,  say,  no  2Jruniiig  of  pear  trees  for  "we  uns." 
The  resulting  question  from  all  this  is :  Can  we  in  any  practical  way  prevent  and  subdue 
this  one  and  the  only  fearful  form  of  pear  blight?  I  am  confident  we  can,  or  at  least  pre- 
vent its  ravages  to  a  great  extent 

MY  PLAN   HAS   BEEN   AND   WILL   BE   AS   FOLLOWS  : 

Plant  standard  trees,  or  more  properly,  trees  on  their  own,  or  Mountain  Ash  {Pyrus 
Aucuparia)  roots,  one  year  from  bud,  or  two  years  from  graft — I  prefer  the  latter — on 
high,  dry,  rather  poor  soil ;  cultivate  them  thoroughly  for  the  first  four  years  early  in  the 
season,  suspending  all  cultivation  by  July  the  first.  Cut  the  trees  back  to  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches,  so  as  to  make  them  head  low  when  planting,  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  prune  or  cut  them  in  any  way  thereafter  except  if  the  growth  in  one 
season  should  exceed  eighteen  inches,  cut  back  to  that  length,  always  leaving  one  cen- 
tral shoot,  the  langest,  for  a  leader.  After  the  trees  have  made  four  season's  growth, 
sow  the  orchard  to  red  clover,  being  careful  to  mulch  around  the  trees  so  that  they 
will  not  be  too  much  checked  in  growth,  and  from  that  time  on  never  mow  or  pas- 
ture the  clover,  or  disturb  the  soil  of  the  orchard  in  any  way.  I  think  trees  so  cared 
for  will  never  be  found  wanting  in  vigor,  without  they  are  allowed  to  over  bear.  If 
they  should  cease  to  make  growth  enough  —  two  to  four  inches  a  year  is 
growth  enough,  —  a  very  small  amount  of  manure  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil  will  revive  them.  The  first  full  crop  of  fruit  the  trees  set  should  be 
one-half  to  two-thirds  thinned  off  when  the  size  of  an  acorn.  This  must  not  be  neg- 
lected, and  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  over  bear.  An  orchard  treated  in  this  way  will 
as  a  rule  be  very  free  from  blight  and  diseases  of  all  kinds. 

Among  the  healthiest  and  most  productive  pear  orchards  I  have  ever  seen  is  one  in  the 
Government  Experimental  Grounds,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  been  reared  by  that 
thorough  and  scientific  gardener,  Mr.  William  Saunders,  and  has  been  treated  very  much 
after  the  plan  outlined  above.  Mr.  Saunders  has  in  this  orchard  proven,  I  think,  that  if 
blight  cannot  be  prevented  in  its  incipient  stages,  that  it  can  be  subdued  and  killed  in 
nearly  every  instance  before  it  does  any  serious  harm.     His  plan  is  to  keep  a  close  watch 
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over  the  trees  during  the  growing  season,  and  if  any  incipient  blight  is  seen,  all  diseased 
portions  are  shaved  oflF,  and  the  wound  washed  with  a  wash  made  with  one 
peck  of  the  best  quich  lime,  with  four  pounds  of  sulphur  mixed  with  it,  and  then 
boiling  hot  water  poured  on  to  them  sufficient  to  slake  the  lime,  and  reduce  it  to  a  thick, 
white  wash,  and  also  all  parts  of  the  tree,  covered  with  old  dry  bark.  The  trees  under 
Mr.  Saunders'  care  stand  in  a  closely  mown  sod,  are  vigorous  to  a  fault,  almost  entirely 
free  from  loss  by  blight,  bear  great  crops  of  the  finest  fruit,  yet  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow  is  simply  a  thoroughly  underdrained  swamp.  They  arc  mostly  dwarfs  on 
Quince. 

Sulphur,  or  rather  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas,  are  well  know  to  be 
deadly  poisons  to  all  species  of  fungi,  therefore  it  follows  if  we  can  keep  our  pear 
trees  continually  under  their  influence,  or  in  other  words,  if  we  can  keep  this  acid 
or  this  gas  always  present  on  the  barks  of  our  pear  trees  in  the  growing  season,  we 
can  have  no  blight.  To  have  them  there  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  wash  all  parts 
of  our  trees  covered  with  indurated  bark,  three  or  four  times  during  the  growing  sea- 
son with  the  above  wash,  or  what  would  perhaps  be  a  better  wash,  equal  parts  of  sul- 
phur and  lime  prepared  in  the  same  way,  only  boiling  it  in  water  for  some  time  after 
slacking.  This  would  give  us  the  chemical  compound  known  as  polysulphate  of  cal- 
cium. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  one  thorough  application  of  this  wash  to  a  pear 
tree  about  the  middle  of  May,  would  generally  prevent  blight. 

A  tree  grown  as  I  have  indicated  will  not  be  so  injured  bj'  blight  but  seldom  so  as 
to  destroy  it,  while  a  tree  with  a  long,  naked  trunk,  would  as  a  rule  be  destroyed.  I 
would  say  in  conclusion  that  an  orchard  planted  and  treated  as  above,  without  the  washes 
or  root  pruning,  is  a  pretty  safe  investment,  if  we  do  our  very  best  to  not  allow  the 
trees  to  be  over  excited  in  growth,  and  plant  them  thickly,  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  in 
rows  running  a  little  west  of  south,  and  giving  them  plenty  of  room  the  other  way. 

Frnits  Recommended  lor  liOulNiana  . 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Louisiana,  at  a  late  meeting  adopted  the  following 
list  of  fruits  for  general  cultivation  in  that  State : 

Apples  —  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Red  June  (Carolina),  Yellow  June,  Sevan, 
Early  Strawberry,  Julian,  Mercer,  Horse,  Bachelor,  Taunton,  Rome  Beauty,  Carter, 
Shockley,  Yates,  Roxbury  Russet. 

The  following  were  also  recommended  for  further  trial : 

Watkin's  Sweet  June,  Hagan's  Seedling,  Pride  of  the  South. 

Peara  —  Madeleine,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  B.  Gifiard,  B.  Goubalt,  Doyenne  Boussac,  Howell, 
Bartlctt,  B.  Superfine,  Onondaga,  St.  Michael  Archangel,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  B.  Clair- 
geau,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis. 

Peocte  —  Yellow  St.  John,  Early  Tillotson,  Stafford's  Rareripe,  Chinese  Cling,  Craw- 
ford's Early,  Oldmixon  Free,  Oldmixon  Cling,  Susquehanna,  Columbia,  Heath  Cling, 
Baldwin's  October,  Lady  Parham. 

Apricots  —  Moorpark,  Early  Purple. 

P2u»M  — Wild  Goose,  Brill. 

For  further  trial  —  Columbia,  Lombard.  ■ 

Grapes —  Delaware,  Concord,  Warren,  Scuppernong.  Promising  —  Eumelan,  Ives,  Isra- 
ella. 

Strawberry  —  Lengworth's,  Wilson,  Mary  Stewart,  Imperial,  Triomphe  de  Grand. 

Quinces  —  Apple,  Chinese. 

Figs  —  Smyrna,  White  Genoa,  Celeste,  Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick,  Green  Ischia. 

Pomegranates  —  Sub-aeid,  Sweet,  Sour. 

Raspberries  —  Mammoth  Cluster,  Davidson's  Thornless. 

For  further  trial  —  Philadelphia,  Clark,  Seneca  Black  Cap.  : 

Orange — Creole  Sweet  Seedlings,  Large  China,  Mandarin.  • 

Japan  Plums —  At  New  Orleans  and  south.  , 

Pecan  —  Large  soft  shell. 
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Grapes,  Tbe  Xwo  Families  —  American  and  Foreign. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  grape  are  taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the  State 
Agricultural  Convention  of  Georgia,  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  an  intelligent  horticulturist 
of  the  South : 

"  The  Genus  Vitis  (the  Grape)  is  divided  into  two  main  families : 

1,  The  European  family,  or  Vitis  Fireiyfera, indigenous  to  Europe  and  Asia,  which  com- 
prise but  one  type,  although  it  is  subdivided  in  tribes  as  Chasselas,  Muscato,  etc. 

3.  The  American  family,  which  comprises  several  types  quite  distinct  from  each  other  ; 
of  these  there  are  several  that  have  produced  improved  varieties. 

VitU  Labrusca,  or  "Winter  Grape,  whose  habitual  ranges  from  the  New  England  States 
to  North  Carolina,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Georgia.  This  type  has  produced 
numerous  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are  the  best:  Catawba,  Creveling,  Delaware? 
Diana,  Ives,  Martha,  Hartford  Prolific,  Miles,  Maxatauney,  Ontario,  etc. 

Vitis  (Estivalis,  or  Summer  Grape,  indigenous  to  the  Middle  ancL  Southwestern  States. 
Its  best  improved  varieties  are  Warren,  Lenoir,  Black  Jul}'  or  Devereux,  etc. 

Vitis  Conlifolia,  or  Frost  Grape,  growing  wild  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  but  increasing  in 
abundance  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  The  best  variety  originated  from  this  type 
is  the  Clinton. 

Vitis  Riparia,  or  Winter  Grape,  common  along  the  margins  of  rivers  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee and  Upper  Georgia.  This  type  has  produced  very  few  improved  varieties ;  the 
inflorescence  preponderating  in  male  flowers,  which  causes  the  bunches  of  fruit  to  be  une- 
venly filled.    The  Taylor,  or  Bullit,  of  Kentucky,  is  the  only  variety  disseminated. 

Vitis  Rotundifolio,  the  Muscadine  or  Bullace,  is  conflned  to  a  more  limited  zone  than 
most  of  the  other  types.  It  is  found  from  North  Carolina  to  Mississippi,  its  habital 
scarcely  extending  outside  the  30O  to  36°  of  latitude.  Cultivated  varieties,  Scuppernoug, 
Thomas,  Flowers,  etc. 

Vitis  Vvlpina,  the  Texas  Muscadine,  a  type  closely  allied  to  Rotrindifolia  in  its  inflor- 
escence, which  is  apt  to  be  Polygamo-diacio^is,  or  having  perfect  flowers  on  some  plants, 
and  either  male  or  female  flowers  only  upon  others.  This  type  is  indigenous  to  Texas 
and  Southern  Arkansas,  and  seems  to  prefer  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  that  country.  This 
type  is  subdivided  in  several  classes,  such  as  the  Mustang,. Postoak,  etc. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  our  immediate  region  is  the  home  of  the  CEstivalis  and 
Rotundifolio,  the  other  types  being  less  abundant.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  better 
results  here  from  the  cultivation  of  improved  varieties  of  these  types,  than  from  those 
which  are  naturally  indigenous  to  colder  regions.  Our  ill  success,  or  want  of  a  continued 
succession  of  good  crops  here,  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes ;  some  are,  doubtless, 
owing  to  diseases,  which  aflect  the  grape  vine  more  or  less  in  every  portion  of  the  globe 
where  it  is  cultivated,  but  others  are  due  to  the  selection  of  a  variety  unsuited  to  our  sec- 
tion, or  to  a  peculiar  soil,  the  defective  method  of  culture  and  training.  These  latter 
sources  of  failure  are  in  a  manner  within  our  controlling  power,  the  first  being  more  difi}- 
cult  to  overcome.  A  prevailing  idea  exists  among  many  persons  that  a  soil  too  poor  to 
produce  a  crop  of  corn  is  sufficiently  good  for  the  culture  of  the  grape.  It  is  true  that 
such  is  the  case  to  a  certain  point ;  the  vine  may  find  "nutritive  elements  in  a  soil  which  is 
devoid  of  those  necessary  to  produce  a  cereal,  and  will  thrive  in  it  for  a  few  years,  and 
yield  some  good  crops  until  these  elements  have  been  exhausted,  when  a  failure  of  crops 
inevitably  result.  This  may  be  called  poverty  stricken.  Vines  need  fertilizing  as  well  as 
any  other  vegetal  which  is  expected  to  produce  annual  crops  of  fruit;  the  fertilizing  ma- 
terial must  consist  of  lime,  potash  and  other  ingredients  having  a  salifiable  base.  Vegetal 
and  ammoniated  manures  are  not  as  advisable.  Our  native  varieties  are,  naturally,  very 
rampant  growers ;  they  must,  therefore,  not  be  stimulated  in  their  wood  growth.  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutrition  is  annually  given  to  the  soil,  a  good  return  of  fruit  can 
be  expected.  *A11  fertilizers  intended  for  the  vineyard  should  be  applied  in  a  soluble  form 
easily  absorbed  by  the  plants. 

The  best  wine  growing  districts  of  Europe  are  those  of  a  calcareous  formation.    In 
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Spain,  il  is  universally  admitted  by  wine  growers  that  no  grape  can  flourish  where  lime 
does  not  exist  in  the  soil. 

Our  great  error  here,  is  to  follow  too  much  the  European  me' hods  of  training.  We 
have  not  only  a  different  climate,  but  different  families  of  vines  from  tliose  found  in  the 
German  and  French  vineyards.  There  the  ordinary  varieties  of  wine  grape  seldom  attain 
an  annual  growth  of  over  two  or  three  feet;  here,  many  of  our  native  varieties,  under 
favorable  circumst4nces,  perfect  canes  of  from  ten  to  forty  feet.  If  we  follow  the  French 
and  German  method  of  vineyard  culture,  planting  vines  four  feet  by  four,  or  four  feet  by 
six,  we  must  necessarily  follow  their  sj'stem  of  close  pruning.  This,  our  rampant  grow- 
ing varieties  cannot  long  withstand.  Pruning  forces  our  vinSs  to  form  more  wood  than  is 
consistent  with  their  economy.  If  this  is  repeated  annually  for  a  series  of  years,  our  vines 
become  exhausted  and  fail.  The  aim  of  the  Southern  vinyardist  is  to  study  somewhat 
the  natural  habits  of  our  vines,  and  not  to  follow  implicitly  the  advice  of  European  vine 
dressers  in  all  their  teachings.  Our  native  grape  vines  require  to  be  planted  at  distances 
not  less  than  ten  feet  in  the  rows;  in  rich  soil  still  farther  apart. 

In  pruning,  the  bearing  canes  must  be  left  from  four  to  six  feet^and  trained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  as  much  shade  as  possible.  Here,  again,  we  have  to  work  for  a  differ- 
ent result  from  that  which  the  European  vintner  expects  ;  he  must  advance  the  maturity 
of  hi.s  grapes  by  giving  them  sunshine ;  we  must  retard  it  by  shading  the  fruit.  All  of 
our  native  varieties  have  a  dense  and  luxuriant  foliage,  which  is  a  provision  intended  by 
nature  for  a  certain  object  —  that  of  shading  the  fruit  from  the  scorching  heat  of  our  sum- 
mer's sun.  The  European  varieties  of  Vitis  Vinifera  differ  from  ours  in  that  respect  by 
their  light,  and,  generally,  deeply  lacerated  leaves,  which  afford  little  protection  against 
the  sun  ;  showing  in  their  case  that  light  is  essential  to  the  perfecting  of  their  fruit." 


Origin  and  Prosx>ectlTe  Value  of  New  Varieties  of  Grapes. 

The  past  one,  two  or  three  years  has  been  fitfully  exuberant  of  new  fledgeling  or  seed- 
ling grapes,  each  with  as  much  promise  as  ever  bid  good  morrow  to  its  parent,  either  in 
vegetable  or  animal  life. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  some  for  all,  for  this  is  a  wide  countrj-,  and  with  the  most  wide- 
spread of  friends  or  enemies,  it  is  not  any  one  man  that  is  enabled  to  grasp  all;  yet  I  think 
I. may  say  I  have  my  share  of  observation  and  correspondence  relative  to  the  new  or  so- 
called  newly  originated  varieties  of  grapes,  their  taste  and  character  comparative,  together 
with  a  large  number  ol  courteous  communicative  descriptions  and  ideas  of  their  origin- 
ators. 

At  this  present  time  we  have  on  our  list  of  named  and  described  hardy  and  so-called 
native  grapes  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties,  and  of  which  only  one  has  record  of 
success  in  all  sections,  localities,  soils,  and  under  various  modes  of  cultivation.  * 

We  have  before  us,  according  to  my  knowledge,  but  two  men  in  the  Northern  States 
who  are  really  devoting  time,  intelligence,  labor  and  expenditure  towards  a  rroposed  im- 
provement of  the  grape  suited  to  general  culture.  These  two  men  are  Geo.  W.  Campbell 
of  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  James  H.  Ricketts  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  In  the  South  we  have 
Dr.  J.  P.  Wylie,  of  Chester,  S.  C.  There  may  be  others.  Aside  from  these  three  enthus- 
iastic, careful  students,  and  appliers  practical  of  principle,  there  are  many  who  sow  seeds 
and  base  their  record  on  some  chance  production ;  these  chance  productions  perhaps 
sometimes  proving  good  in  the  place  of  their  origin,  but  with  no  definite  parentage  to 
enable  one  to  judge  as  to  their  probable  success  in  other  soils  and  localities. 

I  like  all  this,  for  it  keeps  more  or  less  of  unfanciful .testers  constantly  occupied  digging 
up  and  planting,  noting,  etc. ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  a  first  class  grape  for  general  culture, 
I  think  it  has  got  to  come  from  some  more  systematic  rule  of  ))arentage  ;  whether  hybrid- 
izing, crossing  or  renewing,  by  growing  from  seed  of  the  best  again  and  again,  according 
to  Van  Mons,  will  bring  the  result,  is  of  course  yet  a  disputed  point. 

But  now  let  me  speak  of  Mr.  Campbell,  who,  for  twenty  or  more  years,  has  been  stead- 
ily at  work  raising  seedlings,  testing  and  throwing  them  away,  with  a  consciousness  that 
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they  were  no  better  than  other  known  sorts ;  and  so  letting  his  feelings  of  progress,  and 
a  wish  to  better  man  as  he  bettered  his  pocket,  overcome  him,  until  the  expression  has 
almost  become  a  by-word  in  Ohio,  when  a  man  talks  of  raising  seedlings  :  "  Yes,  do  like 
Campbell,  and  you'll  win —  over  the  left!"  not  strictly  refined,  I  acknowledge,  but  neverr- 
theless  expressive.  Mr  Campbell  makes  as  a  first  requisite,  or  as  the  foundation,  a  healthy, 
hardy,  vigorous  vine ;  next  productiveness;  then  size,  flavor  and  quality  of  fruit.  His 
experience,  as  1  read  it,  has  been  not  only  with  the  production  of  seedlings  hybridized, 
but  with  crossing  of  native  varieties ;  and  the  results,  so  far  as  I  gather  them,  are,  that 
from  the  production  or  crossing  of  native  varieties  come  the  greatest  probabilities  toward 
a  grape  that  will  meet  the  exposure,  rough  treatment  and  climate  of  our  American  vine- 
yards, and  yet  produce  a  grape  that  shall  meet  both  the  taste  of  an  uncultivated  people 
(to  whom  a  certain  amount  must  be  sold  in  order  to  make  a  profit)  and  at  the  same  time 
can  be  manufactured  into  a  wine  of  quality  superior  to  any  yet  known  as  the  product  of 
our  native  varieties.  Mr.  Campbell  has  fully  and  fairly  spread  out  his  experiments  and 
results  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  as  well  as  in  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Societies,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  for  details. 

Mr.  Campbell  regards  (supported  by  testimoney  favorable  of  all  the  States)  Concord  as 
the  possessor  of  all  the  requisites  of  the  vine,  except  in  quality  of  fruit ;  and  so  far,  ac- 
cording to  my  reading  and  knowledge,  his  last  results  are  from  the  crossing  of  Concord 
and  Delaware,  using  the  Concord  as  the  pistillate  or  female. 

Mr.  Ricketts,  whose  products  have  been  numerous,  and  many  of  them  beautiful  grapes, 
as  grown  in  his  own  partially  sheltered  garden,  has,  however,  mainly  pursued  the  practice 
of  hybridizing  our  native  sorts  with  the  foreign. 

The  result,  as  I  before  said,  of  some  fine  varieties,  which,  by  tests  for  wine  purposes, 
have  excelled  all  others  known,  he  has  named  a  few  —  and  perhaps  sold  —  of  them.  Of 
his  seedlings  yet  under  numbers,  my  recorded  notes  favor  No.  10,  a  grape  of  a  sherry  wine 
■color,  produced  by  the  Hartford  Prolific,  as  female,  and  Purple  Damascus  ;  also  No.  33,  a 
large,  compact  bunch,  large  berry,  greenish  amber-yellow  in  color,  produced  by  the  Clin- 
ton, as  female,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  as  of  great  promise. 

While  these  seedlings  in  the  originator's  own  ground  present  as  vigorous  and  healthy 
appearance,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  our  native  sorts,  j'et  the  tendency  to  mildew,  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  all  our  varieties  claiming  in  them  foreign  blood,  tends  to  create  a  doubt 
that  for  the  good  of  all  we  hope  will  be  dispelled  when  these  seedlings  are  sent  out  and 
tended  in  varios  locations  and  soils. 

Dr.  Wylie,  of  South  Carolina,  has  pursued  the  same  course  of  Mr.  Rickets,  or  rather 
Mr.  Ricketfs  has  followed  Dr.  Wylie,  for  I  think  the  former  was  first  in  the  field;  but  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  his  own  (Dr.  Wylie's)  reports,  and  from  examination  of  some  cf 
the  yines  of  his  seeelings,  the  apparent  constitution  of  the  foreign  is  so  retained  in  them 
that  there  is  little  promise  of  their  ever  becoming  valuable  as  vineyard  grapes  or  for  gen- 
eral cultivation. —  F,  R.  Elliott,  in  Wine  and  Fruit  Recorder. 


•  Oranges  In  Florida. 

We  have  made  diligent  inquiry  from  old,  experienced  cultivators,  and  from  those  who 
have  collected  the  traditions  of  orange  growing,  and  the  result  seems  to  be  that,  apart 
from  the  danger  of  frost,  the  orange  crop  is  the  most  steady  and  certain  of  any  known 
fruit.     ■ 

In  regard  to  our  own  grove,  consisting  of  115  trees  on  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground, 
we  find  that  there  has  been  an  a^verage  crop  matured  of  60,000  a  year,  every  year  for 
the  five  years  we  have  had  it.  Two  years  the  crop  was  lost  through  sudden  frost  com- 
ing after  it  was  fully  perfected.  But  those  two  years  are  the  only  ones  since  1835  when  a 
crop  has  been  lost  or  damaged  through  frost. 

Our  friend  inquires  with  regard  to  the  orange -insect.  This  was  an  epidemic  which 
prevailed  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  destroying  the  trees  as  the  canker-worms  did 
the  apple  trees.    It  was  a  variety  of  the  scale-bug;  but  nothing  has  been  seen  of  it  in  an 
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epidemic    form  for  many  years,  and  growers    have  now  no  apprehension  from  this 
source. 

The  wonderful  vital  and  productive  power  of  the  orange  tree  would  not  be  marvelled 
at  could  one  examine  its  roots.  The  ground  all  through  our  grove  is  a  dense  mat  or 
sponge  of  fine  yellow  roots,  which  appear  like  a  net-work  on  the  least  displacing  of  the 
sand.  Every  ramification  has  its  feeder,  and  sucks  up  food  for  the  tree  with  avidity. 
ThQ  consequence  is,  that  people  who  have  an  orange  grove  must  be  contented  with  that, 
and  not  try  to  raise  flowers ;  but  nevertheless  we  do  try,  because  we  can't  help  it.  But 
every  fertilizer  that  we  put  upon  our  roses  and  flower-beds  is  immediately  rushed  after 
by  these  hungry,  yellow  orange  roots.  At  the  root  of  our  great  live  oak  we  wanted  a  lit- 
tle pet  colony  of  flowers,  and  had  muck  and  manure  placed  there  to  prepare  for  them.  In 
digging  there  lately,  we  found  every  particle  of  muck  and  manure  netted  round  with  the 
fine  embracing  fibres  from  the  orange  tree  ten  feet  ofl".  The  consequence  is  that  our 
roses  grow  slowly,  and  our  flower  garden  is  not  a  success. 

Oleanders,  cape  jessamines,  pomegrantes,  and  cape-myrtles  manage,  however,  to  stand 
their  gound.  Any  strong,  woody-fibred  plant  does  better  than  more  delicate  flowefs  ;  as 
people  who  will  insist  upon  their  rights,  and  fight  for  them,  do  best  in  the  great  scramble 
of  life. 

But  what  a  bouquet  of  sweets  is  an  orange  tree  !  Merely  as  a  flowering  tree  it  is  worth 
having,  if  for  nothing  else.  We  call  the  time  of  their  budding  a  week  of  pearls.  How 
beautiful !  How  almost  miraculous  the  leaping  forth  of  these  pearls  to  gem  the  green 
leaves!  The  fragrance  has  a  stimulating  eff'ect  on  our  nerves — a  sort  of  dreamy  intoxi- 
cation. The  air,  now,  is  full  of  it.  Under  the  trees  the  white  shell-petals  drift,  bearing 
perfume. 

But  not  to  lose  our  way  in  poetic  raptures,  we  return  to  statistics,  drawn  from  a  recent 
conversation  with  our  practical  neighbor.  He  has  three  trees  in  his  grounds  which  this 
year  have  each  borne  5,000  oranges.  He  says  that  he  has  never  failed  of  a  steady  crop 
from  any  cause  except  in  the  first  of  the  two  years  named,  and  in  that  case  it  is  to  be 
remembered  the  fruit  was  perfected,  and  only  lost  by  not  being  gathered. 

He  stated  that  he  had  reports  from  two  men  whom  he  named,  who  had  each  gath- 
ered 10,000  from  a  single  tree.  He  appeared  to  think  it  a  creditable  story,  though  a- very 
remarkable  yield. 

The  orange  can  be  got  from  seed.  Our  neighbor's  trees,  the  largest  and  finest  in  Jtlan- 
darin,  are  seedlings.  Like  ours,  they  were  frozen  down  in  18.35,  and  subsequently  almost 
destroyed  by  the  orange  insect ;  but  now  they  are  stately,  majestic  trees,  of  wonderful 
beauty.  The  orange  follows  the  quality  of  the  seed,  and  needs  no  budding  ;  and  in  our 
region  this  mode  of  getting  the  trees  is  universally  preferred.  Fruit  may  be  expected 
from  the  seed  in  six  years  when  high  cultivation  is  practiced.  A  cultivator  in  our  neigh- 
borhood saw  a  dozen  trees,  with  an  average  of  300  oranges  on  each,  at  seven  years  from 
the  seed.  Young  seedling  plants  of  three  years'  growth  can  be  bought  in  the  nurseries 
on  the  St.  John's  river. — Mrs.  H.  B.  SUrwe,  in  Christian  Union. 


American  and  Forelsn  Pears. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  pear  is  more  widely  adapted  to  diS'erences  of  latitude  and  cli- 
mate than  the  apple  and  some  other  fruits,  and  that  many  which  are  among  our  best  sorts 
at  the  North,  also  succeed  well  in  the  Southern  States.  We  often  hear  the  assertion  that 
our  native  varieties  are  the  only  ones  that  we  should  plant  or  rely  on ;  but  we  could  never 
see  how  a  certain  number  of  seeds  planted  to  raise  new  varieties  should  come  up  differ- 
ently, whether  planted  in  France  or  New  York.  Those  which  happen  to  prove  best  fit- 
ted to  our  climate,  no  matter  where  they  originated,  we  of  course  retain,  and  reject  the 
others,  whether  they  be  of  European  or  American  origin.  These  remarks  are  suggested 
by  looking  over  a  late  number  of  a  London  horticultural  work,  giving  the  following  list 
of  the  best  twenty-four  pears  adapted  to  that  part  of  England,  which  ripen  n  su '^cession 
in  the  order  named  : 
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Doyenne  D'Ete.  Bueire  Bosc. 

Jargonelle.  Duchess  tVAngouleme.  • 

Bartlett.  Buerre  Diel. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Buerre  Hardy. 

Jersey  Gratioli.  Marechal  de  la  Cour. 

Belle' Lucrative.  Doyenne  de  Cornice. 

Sutt'olk  Thorne.  Glout  Morceau. 

Seckel.  Winter  Nells. 

Comte  de  Lamy.  Buerre  Ranee.  ■♦ 

Flemish  Beauty.  Josephine  de  Malines. 

Marie  Louise.  >■    Bergamotte  d'Esperen. 

Thompson's.  Easter  Buerre. 

On  looking  over  this  list,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  fully  one-half  are  among  our 
best  popular  pears  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States ;  six  others,  although  not  widely 
cultivated,  stand  high  as  good  sorts ;  one  or  two  others  are  good  old  pears  of  considerable 
merit  wlien  properly  managed ;  while  only  three  are  found  either  unadapied  to  our  coun- 
try or  of  inferior  merit.  The  fact  that  so  many  sorts  prove  excellent  and  stand  high  in 
the  listf,  both  in  Southern  England  and  in  this  country,  offers  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  about  setting  out  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  in  new  regions  of  the  countrj'T —  Country 
Oenileman. 


That  Barren  Grape  Vine.    , 

Bt  The  Associate  Kditor. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Pomologist,  Mr.  Stauffer,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  taken  our  remark  for  part  of  his  text  that — "No  journal  can  become  popular  that 
is  purely  practical,  unless  man  ceases  to  think,  and  becomes  a  monkey."  The  more  we 
see  of  the  manifestations  of  nature,  the  more  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  say- 
ing. It  was  the  careful  study  of  the  different  manifestations  of  nature,  their  changes, 
interchanges  and  co-relations  which  led  us  to  correct  theories  and  practical  results.  The 
peculiar  manifestations  of  electricity  led  to  the  discovery  that  it  might  be  safelj'  con- 
ducted upon  a  wire.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  magnetism  and  electro-magnetism, 
charging  and. discharging  magnets  by  a  simple  helix,  connecting  and  disconnecting  the 
current  of  electricity,  regardless  of  the  length  of  the  wire,  which  led  to  the  discover}'  of 
the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  that  has  brought  distant  nations  together.  So  all  tacts  had  to  first 
exist  as  fragments,  suggestions,  suppositions  or  theories,  before  they  could  be  reduced  to 
practice.  With  these  few  preliminary  remarks  we  will  indulge  in  a  few  upon  his  barren 
grape  vine.  It  is  the  rare  observation  of  bearing  vines  becoming  barren  that  makes  us 
look  upon  the  occurrence  as  strange  and  mysterious.  Many  similar  fiicts  might  be  given 
in  corroboration  of  its  truth. 

In  the  fall  of  1860,  we  found  a  wild  grape  vine  in  the  woods  bearing  a  good  crop  of  fine 
fruit.  In  examining  it  we  found  it  had  naturally  Ifiyered  itself.  We  took  it  up  in  proper 
season  and  divided  it  into  three  plants,  and  transplanted  them  in  good,  prepared  soil. 
They  did  not  grow  well  at  first  until  we  laid  m  the  canes,  since  which  time  they  have  made 
vigorous  growth,  but  strange  to  say  they  bloom  but  do  not  set  any  fruit,  and  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  are  male  or  barren  vines.  That  they  once  bore  we  do  know,  but  why  the}' 
have  become  barren  is  the  query.  It  is,  however,  a  well  established  principle,  that  great 
vigor  of  growth  is  at  the  expense  of  productiveness.  Therefore,  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  check  this  excessive  growth  and  mature  the  wood,  will  increase  productiveness.  We 
have  frequently  seen  gnipe  vines  pruned  so  short  that  they  would  scarcely  set  any  fruit, 
and  what  would  set  were  straggling  and  imperfect.  This  same  principle  is  illustrated  in 
trees  first  coming  into  bearing,  they  bloom  freely  but  .set  but  little  fruit. 

AVe  saw  this  more  fully  demonstrated  some  years  ago  in  Dr.  Houghton's  pear  orchard, 
near  Philadelphia,  which  bloomed  profusely  but  did  not  bear  well.  This  orchard  was  in 
the  very  highest  state  of  cultivation,  manured,  shortened  in,  and  showing  very  vigorous 
growth.  The  blossoms  were  submitted  to  an  examination,  and  showed  defective  fertiliz- 
ation.   We  have  frequently  seen  the  same  thing  occur  on  the  rich  soil  of  the  West,  par- 
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ticiilarly  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  excessive  pruning.  This  defect  ma)'  also 
be  in  a  particular  variety  to  some  extent,  as  the  Taylor  grape,  which  is  a  very  rampant 
grower,  and  will  not  set  fruit  well  until  old  and  pruned  long,  so  as  to  produce  short,  well 
matured  growth.  The  whole  Conlifolia  species  show  the  same  tendency  and  require  long 
pruning  or  age  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  A  close  examination  of  the  Taylor  grape 
shows  a  defect  in  both  the  stamens  and  pollen. 

80  far  as  we  have  examined  the  flowers  of  our  barren  grape  vine  they  show  the  same 
defect  in  stamens  and  pollen,  but  to  a  greater  extent  while  the  pistils  appear  perfect.  We 
believe  a  change  of  soil,  long  pruning  or  age  will  overcome  this  defect.  But  the  true 
natural  barren  or  male  vine  will  never  overcome  its  defects  under  any  condition,  for  the 
flowers  are  defective  in  the  pistils,  and  if  they  were  perfect  fn  stamens,  anthers  and  pol- 
len they  could  never  be  fertilized.  I  have  no  doubt  but  an  examination  of  Mr.  Stauffer's 
grape  vine  will  show  perfect  pistils  but  defective  stamens,  anthers  or  pollen,  the  same  as 
my  own  vine,  but  not  as  the  true  barren  or  male  vine. 


Deterioration  of  Sollii.»Hoiv  are  Tlipy  to  bo  Kept  irp  ? 

By  Wm.  p.  LirriNCOTT,  Veknon,  Iowa. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — We  have  had  considerable  rain  hereabouts  of  late. 
It  commenced  when  clean  field  ground  was  thawed  out  about  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
and  the  eflect  has  been  to  wash  away  large  quantities  of  soil,  especially  of  fall  plowing, 
■where  the  dirt  was  light  and  dry  as  an  ash  heap.  These  periodical  washings  of  our  soils 
win  in  time,  it  seems  to  me,  leave  us  with  only  the  bare  clay.  Perhaps  the  soil  is  not 
entirely  lost  to  man  as  it  goes  to  build  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  may  in  time  be 
cultivated  there,  producing  oranges  and  other  southern  fruits,  which  may  be  sent  back  to 
us  who  had  before  raised  corn  in  the  same  material ;  who  knows? 

There  is  much  said  about  the  deterioration  of  soils  from  over  cropping,  but  how  are 
they  to  be  kept  up  ?  There  can  be  nothing  returned  to  the  soil  but  what  the  soil  pro- 
duces, and  not  all'of  that.  If  we  send  to  the  Pacific  for  guano,  or  to  the  coast  of  Maine 
for  gypsum,  still  the  soil  furnishes  the  ability  to  produce  those  articles,  so  that  shift  the 
subject  around  as  we  may  we  cannot  return  anything  to  the  ground  that  the  ground  does 
not  directly  or  indirectly  produce,  and  as  before  said  wc  cannot  return  all  of  that,  because 
there  is  the  evaporation  and  waste  of  our  own  bodies,  and  the  same  of  all  our  domestic 
animals,  our  clothing,  the  wear  and  tear  of  all  machinery,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  lost  to 
tlie  soil,  except  what  little  of  it  may  be  returned  by  the  atmosphere.  Is  it  not  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  great  receptacle  of  nearly  all  that  we  lose,  that  we  must  look  to 
for  a  restoration  of  these  losses?  The  rich  prairie  lands  of  Iowa  that  have  been  in  culji- 
ration  for  thirty  years  and  over  show  a  decided  falling  off  in  productiveness — two  causes 
operating,  wasliiug  and  cropping.    Where  will  it  end  ? 

But  there  are  countries  in  the  world  that  have  been  under  cultivation  for  many  thou- 
sands of  years,  with  populations  several  times  as  dense  as  our  own,  and  still  the  peo- 
ple live.  How  is  this  ?  How  have  they  managed  to  keep  their  soils  in  condition  to 
raise  anything?  Their  crops  are  as  exhausting  as  ours,  and  they  are  subject  to  washes 
like  ours.  The  delta  of  the  Ganges  grows  faster  than  that  of  the  Mississippi.  True, 
the  people  are  not  so  profligate  as  we  are,  they  save  everything,  even  down  to  their 
old  shoe-strings,  for  manure.  But  the  land  produces  their  manure,  it  produces  their 
shoe-strings,  and  as  much  cannot  be  returned  as  is  taken  off.  What  then  has  kept 
these  lands  in  tilth  for  so  many  thousands  of  years  ?  Are  they  gradually  runnino- 
down  even  now,  as  ours  do  ?  Is  that  the  reason  why  in  some  of  the  Eastern  countries 
the  people  eat  snails,  snakes,  toads,  rats,  mice,  lizards,  etc?  Is  this  gradual  washing 
and  exhaustion  of  soil  the  cause  of  the  present  dreadful  condition  of  Persia  ?  Is  Per- 
sia approaching  the  condition  of  Sahara?  Was  not  this  wide  expanse  ot  barren  sands 
once  a  habitable  country? 

Man  is  a  good  deal  like  other  animals.  Give  a  horse,  a  cow  or  other  animal  a  good 
house,  and  tt-11  him  to  live  in  it,  and  take  good  care  of  it,  and  how  will  he  do  it? 
He  will  fill  it  with  filth,  and  then  live  out  doors;  this  he  cannot  help,  although  he 
might  paw  out  a  little  of  the  dirt.  Man  cannot  hinder  the  washing  and  wearing  out  of 
his  lands,  but  he  could  do  better  than  he  does. 
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A  Smyrna  Fig  — A  Train  of  Thonsht. 

The  editor  of  the  Plantation  has  been  presented  with  a  few  fine  Smyrna  figs,  and 
and  while  enjoying  one  of  them,  a  train  of  thought  was  suggested,  which  he  jots  down 
thus  : 

"  This  fruit  was  plucked  thousands  of  miles  from  this  spot,  by  an  Ottoman  hand.  It  was 
dried  under  an  Oriental  sun.  It  had  sailed  over  the  Mediterranean.  Passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  it  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  New  York.  From  New  York  it 
had  sailed  Southward,  doubling  Cape  Hatteras  and  lauding  at  Savannah.  From  Savannah 
it  had  traveled  three  hundred  miles  by  rail  to  Atlanta,  and,  as  the  end  of  its  perils  by  land 
and  sea,  it  was  being  devoured  in  his  sanctum  by  a  remorseless  Georgia  editor. 

"Well,  why  was  this  tig  brought  here?  Is  the  fig  a  rarity  with  us,  like  the  cocoa-nut 
or  pine-apple?  On  the  contrary,  in  portions  of  the  South  it  is  the  commonest  of  fruits, 
growing  like  a  weed  without  cultivation.  Is  our  fig  inferior?  We  cannot  believe  that 
Turkey  can  produce  it  in  greater  perfection.  Is  there  any  mystery  in  the  art  of  drying 
and  preparing  it  for  market  ?  We  are  told  that  the  process  is  cheap  and  very  simple. 
Yet,  while  this  fruit  grows  so  readily  and  in  such  perfection,  thousands  of  dollars  are 
annually  expended  for  figs  from  Turkey.  We  will  venture  to  say,  if  the  fig  tree  grew  at 
the  North  as  it  does  with  us,  that  no  more  figs  would  be  imported  from  Turkey. 

"  No  doubt  that  some  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  process  of  drying  and  prepar- 
ing the  fig  for  market.  They  will  oblige  us  if  they  will  furnish  for  The  Plantation  an 
account  of  the  drying  process. 

"  We  suggest  a  fair  trial  of  it  during  this  spring.  A  fig  orchard  might  be  made  a  source 
of  large  revenue.  The  subject  commends  itself  particularly  to  those  ladies  in  the  lower 
country  who  are  suffering  from  straightened  circumstances.  No  orchard  can  be  so  easily 
planted  and  so  easily  matured  as  a  fig  orchard.  Before  the  apple  and  pear  have  well  begun 
their  growth,  the  fig  would  be  in  full  bearing. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  smaller  industries  which  we  have  heretofore  overlooked.  We  must 
not  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  The  fig,  the  olive,  the  sumac,  the  ground-nut,  if  cul- 
tivated in  situations  suitable  to  tliem,  in  the  aggregate  would  add  materially  to  the  wealth 
of  individuals  and  of  the  South." 


Seedling  Apples— Tlieir  Disposition. 

When  our  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Societies  offer  premiums  for  the  best  seedling 
apples,  it  is  not  intended  that  seedlings,  which  have  been  named  and  which  have  already 
been  on  exhibition  for  premiums  at  previous  fairs,  shall  be  considered  the  second  time  for 
such  honors.  When  a  seedling  has  been  introduced,  and  recorded  in  the  records  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  named,  it  ceases  to  be  a  seedling,  but  is  put  down  in  the 
books  as  a  standard  apple,  and  takes  its  place  along  with  the  great  list  of  the  different 
varieties  of  apples  on  this  continent.  The  Baldwin  was  a  seedling,  as  much  so  as  the 
Wealthy,  or  any  other  apple  originated  in  Minnesota.  No  one  would  think  of  calling 
the  Baldwin  a  seedling  now.  So  with  these  apples,  which  are  the  product  of  our  own' 
State. 

■  Hereafter  all  seedling  apples  placed  on  exhibition  at  our  fairs  should  be  named  and 
retired,  from  the  date  of  the  fair  and  from  the  date  of  the  exhibition,  from  the  seedling 
list.  They  should  be  known  after  that  period  as  a  standard  apple,  originated  by  such  a 
man,  named  at  sucfi  a  time,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  at  any  subsequent  fair 
as  a  seedling. 

We  write  this  because  complaints  have  been  made  that  seedling  apples  have  been 
allowed  to  take  premiums  as  the  best  apple  at  several  annual  fairs.  The  only  question  is. 
When  does  the  apple  cease  to  be  known  as  a  seedling?  Evidently  and  certainly,  after  it 
has  been  named  and  its  name  recorded  in  the  proper  books  or  papers.  —  Farmer's    Union. 


A  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  reports  seven  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  net  profit  from  one  acre  of  grapes  last  season. 
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High  Culture  of  llie  Pcacli  Conducive  to  Hardiness, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Wentern  AgncuUurist,  witli  much  plausibilily,  advocates  high 
culture  of  the  peach  as  conducive  to  hardiness  of  the  fruit  buds  and  the  longevity  and 
fruitfulness  of  the  tree. 


STUMP  THE  WORLD. 

"It  is  an  old  saying  that  doctors  will  disagree  in  regard  to  peach  raising.  I  will  disa- 
gre,  in  several  particulars,  with  the  opinions  of  different  members  of  the  Adams  county 
Horticultural  Society,  and  v.'ith  due  respect  to  those  opinions.    I  think  I  speak  under- 
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standingly,  as  I  have  had  some  experience  in  peach  growing.  Some  advocate  the  let  alone 
system  in  cultivation.  I  advocate  the  cultivation  of  a  peach  orchard  as  thoroughly  as 
that  of  a  corn-field,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  make  it  grov?.  If  it  is  a  ver)'  dry  season 
cultivate  as  late  as  the  first  of  August;  an  ordinary,  or  a  wet  season,  until  the  first  of  July. 
My  reason  for  this  is,  we  must  keep  the  peach  in  as  healthy  and  go(3d  growing  condition 
as  late  as  we  can,  say  the  first  of  October. 

"  Oh,  say  you,  we  do  not  believe  in  the  late  growth  of  the  peach.  Neither  do  I,  in  the 
second  growth.  If  you  do  not  cultivate,  and  keep  your  trees  growing,  they  will  stop 
about  the  middle  of  July.  When  that  is  done  the  terminal  bud  is  formed,  and  the  growth 
is  stopped.  After  lying  dormant  a  month  or  six  weeks,  our  warm  fall  rains  come  on,  the 
sap  again  flows  freelj',  the  tree  starts  to  grow,  and  the  fruit  buds  being  easier  to  start  than 
the  terminal  bud,  they  are  forced  or  started.  Consequently,  when  the  first  severe  cold 
snap  comes,  they  are  all  killed.  If  you  keep  the  tree  growing,  so  that  the  terminal  bud 
will  not  be  formed  until  the  danger  of  a  second  growth  is  past,  or  the  first  light  frost,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  fruit  buds  being  forced  or  started. 

If  the  fruit  buds  are  not  started  in  the  fall  they  will  stand  very  severe  cold.  I  have 
known  them  to  stand  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  while  buds  which  had  been  started  were 
killed  with  a  much  less  degree  of  cold,  even  when  only  down  to  zero. 

Some  recommend  poor  soil  for  the  peach.  I  would  like  to  know  what  they  mean.  I 
wonder  if  some  of  them  would  not  get  fat  if  they  were  set  down  to  a  table  with  no  grub 
on  it — (I  don't  mean  peach  grub,  but  food.)  A  peach  wants  food,  rich  food,  and  plenty 
of  it.  It  wants  rich  soil.  There  is  hardly  a  fruit  tree  which  takes  up  and  consumes  food 
taster,  or  more  of  it,  than  the  peach,  and  we  have  got  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

The  cry  is,  that  the  peach  is  short-lived.  We  would  all  be  short-lived  if  we  were 
deprived  of  food.  Some  will  say  that  fellow  is  moon-eyed.  Better  be  moon-eyed  than 
sun-struck.  Go  over  the  country,  and  see  the  weakly,  consumptive,  sickly  trees ;  they 
look  as  if  they  were  all  starved  to  death,  and  all  wore  corsets.  Feed  3'our  trees  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  and  growing  condition. 

As  to  the  kind  of  food  for  the  peach.  After  growing  in  good  soil  four  years,  I  would 
advocate  putting  around  each  half  a  bushel  of  ashes,  half  a  bushel  slaked  lime,  and  one 
quart  of  salt,  well  mixed ;  spread  it  equally  around  the  tree,  extending  out  six  or  eight 
feet ;  then  fork  in ;  do  this  in  the  fall,  and  once  in  two  years  thereafter,  and  you  will  find 
that  your  trees  are  healthy,  and  will  bear  larger  and  finer  fruit,  and  live  longer  than  any 
member  of  the  Adams  county  Horticultural  Society.  I  can  show  good,  healthy  trees  that 
are  twenty-three  years  old,  of  the  Old  Mixon  Free,  Old  Mixon  Cling,  Stump  the  World, 
Early  York.  Hay  worth,  and  some  others,  and  one  tree  thirty  years  old.  A  peach  does  not 
get  rightly  into  bearing  until  it  is  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  yet  some  have  got  a  notion 
into  their  heads  that  that  is  about  the  time  for  them  to  be  used  for  firewood.  I  sold  from 
three  Old  Mixon  Free  trees  standing  side  by  side,  one  season,  when  they  were  nineteen 
years  old,  sixty  dollars  worth  of  peaches  to  one  man.  The  poor  soil  and  non-cultivate 
advocates  -would  have  had  them  among  the  things  that  were." 


Tbe  Blight.— Is  It  Caused  by  Sudden  and  Severe  Freezing? 

Bt  the  AagociATE  Editor. 

As  the  Corresponding  Editor  has  advanced  some  theories  on  blight  which  we  think 
cannot  be  sustained,  we  believe  it  a  duty  we  owe  our  readers  to  reply  to  them.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  know  as  much  as  some  about  its  peculiar  manifestations,  but  we  have  a 
few  facts  that  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 

If  Uiyht  is  caused  by  the  sudden  and  severe  freezing  of  the  wood,  it  is  strange  that 
young  trees  are  not  as  much  affected  as  older  trees,  and  it  is  yet  more  strange  that  it 
should  affect  those  which  were  not  frozen  at  all.  This  theory  of  both  cold  and  heat  pro- 
ducing blight  is  too  much  like  blowing  cold  or  hot  to  suit  the  occasion.  For  he  says, 
"  If,  then,  the  first  kind  of  blight  is  produced  by  the  freezing  of  the  sap,  so  as  to  rupture 
the  cells  by  its  expansion  into  crystals,  so  also  is  the  second,  or  sun-scald  blight,  produced 
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by  the  direct  rays  of.  the  sun  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  sap."  If  these  theories  were 
correct,  then  there  should  exist  some  unmistakable  relation  between  cold,  heat,  and  the 
blight,  as  cause  and  effect;  therefore,  the  more  severe  they  were  the  worse  the  disease. 
Consequently,  the  more  tender  the  trees,  the  more  they  would  be  injured,  and  the  worse 
they  would  be  blighted  ;  for  the  Doctor  says,  "the  deeper  the  freezing  has  gone,  the  more 
fatal  the  disease."  If  his  theories  were  true,  then  blight  would  be  governed  by  extremes 
of  cold  and  heat,  and  it  would  be  much  worse  in  Western  Kannas,  Nebranka,  and  Minnesota, 
where  these  extremes  are  tlie  greatest,  than  it  would  be  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, where  they  are  much  less.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  scarcely  exists  in  the 
former,  while  it  is  very  destructive  in  the  latter. 

It  is  singular,  according  to  his  theories,  that  Tallman's  Sweet  and  Keswick  Codlin, 
which  withstand  such  hard  freezing  without  injury,  should  blight  so  severely,  while  Lit- 
tageskee,  which  is  so  tender,  should  entirely  escape  it.  But  it  is  still  more  singular  that 
the  various  crab  apples,  which  are  so  perfectly  hardy  in  almost  any  climate,  and  mature 
their  wood  so  early  and  perfectly,  should  be  the  most  subject  to  blight  of  any.  The  most 
severe  and  sudden  changes  to  cold  we  ever  experienced,  and  which  done  the  greatest 
injury,  occurred  in  the  falls  of  1858  and  1863.  In  both  instances  it  killed  all  the  peach 
buds,  and  very  much  injured  the  fruit  trees.  We  had  over  40,000  apple  seedlings  killed, 
and  nearly  all  kinds  of  grape  vines  were  killed  to  the  ground.  The  nursery  stock  was 
severel}'  injured,  and  the  inner  bark  of  fruit  trees  very  much  discolored.  Yet  we  grafted 
from  those  injured  trees  both  seasons  more  than  300,000  grafts,  and  never  had  better  suc- 
cess, and  not  a  single  tree  blighted  either  season,  nor  up  to  1866,  but  since  that  time  we 
have  had  more  or  less  of  it. 

But  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  freezing  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  is,  that  cions 
not  frozen  at  all,  will,  when  grafted,  blight  when  put  upon  perfectly  hardy  trees  not  sub- 
ject to  the  disease  in  May  and  June,  before  hot  weather,  and  that  seedlings  will  some- 
times blight  the  first  season  from  the  seed.  We  fear  the  Doctor  has  confounded  blight 
with  winter  kiUing,  which  often  occurs  with  tender  trees  by  severe  freezing,  but  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  usually  called  blight  as  his  sun-scald.  This  will  no  doubt  account  for 
all  of  his  apparent  facts  which  he  puts  so  much  stress  upon,  and  which  corresponds  with 
our  observations  at  the  principal  periods  mentioned.  We  maj'  not  be  able  to  fully  show 
how  blight  is  produced,  but  that  it  does  exist  under  certain  conditions  favorable  to  fun- 
goid diseases,  will  not  be  denied.  Some  eight  years  ago  in  the  Horticulturist,  we  pointed 
out  the  distinction  between  </rape-ro<  and  raiW«a!,  and  showed  that  the"ro<"  was  due  to 
excessive  moisture,  and  mildew  to  excessive  dryness.  Experiments  with  the  mildew  showed 
sulphur  a  remedy  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  but  it  did  not  cure  the  rot,  show- 
ing them  to  be  different  maladies.  Recently  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  who  is  conducting  the 
microscopic  investigations  into  fungoid  diseases  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  pre- 
sented us  plates'  of  the  observations  made,  and  in  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  we  find  the 
following  conclusions,  which  confirm  our  theory : 

"  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sanders,  the  experiment  of  keeping  the  grapery  of  the 
Department  very  dry  for  a  few  days,  resulted  in  so  rapid  a  development  of  the  European 
mildew  {Erysiphe  Tuckeri)  that  he  obtained  for  the  first  time,  either  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica, the  perfectly  ripened  conceptacle,  or  fruit  of  that  variety.  It  follows  that  the  Euro- 
pean mildew  is  developed  by  dry  heat,  while  the  American  mildew  (another  fungus) 
requires  moist  heat."  "  On  the  wood  of  last  year's  growth  he  finds  the  mycelium,  or  cob- 
web like  branches  of  this  pe.st,  capable  of  resuming  active  growth  when  subjected  to 
warmth  and  moisture."  "  There  is  also  an  American  variety  which  Mr.  Taylor  has 
found  the  conceptacles,"  produced  "  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  European." 

Here  we  have  demonstrated  facts  that  under  certain  conditions  of  dryness  or  moisture 
these  various  fungoid  diseases  are  developed,  and  rapidly  spread.  Whether  the  dryness 
or  the  moisture  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  or  the  fungus,  we  do  not  now  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, but  that  it  requires  these  conditions  before  it  spreads  must  be  admitted.  This  cor- 
responds exactly  with  our  former  views,  and  also  with  our  more  recent  observations ;   for 
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previous  to  1865,  when  we  had  but  31.34:  inches  of  annual  rain,  wo  had  no  blight,  but 
since  the  increase  to  to  42.60  inches,  we  have  had  the  blight,  and  at  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
•where  it  has  not  amounted  to  31  inches,  they  never  had  any  blight  or  disease  of  the 
grape.  And  at  the  particular  season  between  the  tenth  of  May  and  the  tenth  of  June, 
when  the  blight  is  most  prevalent  and  fatal,  we  have  had  an  average  of  7.39  inches  of 
rain,  which  has  been  two  inches  more  than  the  average  of  either  month,  and  more  tlian 
four  inches  above  the.  average  of  any  of  the  months  following.  This  and  all  other  observ- 
ations .show  that  blight  and  (jrape  rot  exist,  and  are  worse  under  conditions  of  excessive 
moisture,  and  everything  which  tends  to  dryness  has  a  bencticial  eflect.  AVe  could  give 
numerous  facts  of  general  decay  being  produced  in  a  short  time  by  excessive  moisture  on 
growing  vegetation,  if  it  were  necessary. 

Huntsman's  Favorite  Apple. 

BY   TUB    CORRESPONDING   EDITOR. 

We  have  examined  two  specimens  of  this,  at  present,  popular  apple  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  upon  the  merits  of  which  our  opinion  has  been  asked.  In  reply,  for  cultivators 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  would  saj',  the  fruit  is  of  tine  size  and  of  beautiful  color.  But 
in  these  respects,  not  more  so  than  very  many  others ;  hence  there  is  nothing  in  this 
direction  to  make  this  variety  eagerly  sought  after,  or  largely  planted  by  Western  plant- 
ers. In  regard  to  its  flavor,  if  the  specimens  sent  us  are  correct  representatives  of  the 
fruit,  we  would  say,  it  is  simply  good,  not  very  good,  nor  best.  A  longer  acquaintance, 
however,  with  this  apple,  may  change  our  opinion  in  regard  to  its  merits.  But  from 
present  impressions,  we  are  of  opinion  it  should  take  a  back  seat,  and  be  advanced  to  a 
front  seat  only  after  it  has  proven  itself  superior  in  some  desirable  trait  above  anything 
now  before  the  public. 

While  we  would  advocate  most  earnestly  the  effort  to  introduce  new  kinds  from  seed, 
crossing  or  hybridizing,  we  can  at  the  same  time  but  deprecate  the  apparent  haste  shown 
by  some  writers,  of  throwing  everything  not  known  to  themselves  as  new  and  desirable, 
before  the  public.  Such  persons  throw  more  difficulties  in  the  way  to  successful  horti- 
cultural knowledge  in  one  season  than  all  the  cautious,  discreet  laborers  in  this  field  can 
remove  in  many  seasons. 

If  the  National  Pomological  Society  will  thoroughly  purge  the  nomenclature  of  her 
catalogue,  and  urge  upon  all  State  and  local  Societies  to  do  the  same,  we  will  have  made 
a  long  stride  in  the  right  directiou  for  curing  this  evil.  If  added  to  this,  the  conductors 
of  all  horticultural  journals  would  set  tlieir  faces  against  the  admission  into  their  col- 
umns of  anything  as  new,  whose  history  could  not  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  we  would 
not  be  long  in  effecting  a  removal  of  this  plague  spot  from  our  catalogues. 


The  ininer  Plum— HVliy  Curcnllo  Proof? 

It  seems  to  be  the  universal  veixlict  of  those  who  have  tried  this  plum,  that  it  is  the  plum 
for  the  north  and  west.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  good  quality  and  abundant  quantity, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  it  is  pradicubly,  if  not  entirely,  Curculio  proof  In  saying  this,  it 
is  not  denied  that  this  fruit  is  occasionally  punctured  by  this  insect ;  the  curculio  and 
plum  gouger  both  puncture  this  plum  and  deposit  their  eggs,  though  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  other  varieties ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  this  fruit  is  very  little  injured  by  these  insects, 
and  the  fruit  seldom  if  ever  drops  from  the  tree  in  consequence  of  their  attacks.  Now  why 
is  this?  A  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  These  insects  know  by  instinct 
the  fruit  adapted  to  their  wants  and  choose,  as  a  rule,  the  variety  of  fruit  best  suited  to 
them  ;  showing  by  their  partial  avoidance  of  this,  its  want  of  adaptation ;  but  in  cases 
■where  the  puncture  is  made  and  the  egg  deposited  in  the  fruit,  it  is  quite  common  to  see 
the  scars  of  these  punctures  on  this  plum  when  the  wound  has  healed  and  no  larvaj  has 
been  produced.  Various  theories  are  held  to  account  for  this,  the  most  plausible  of  which 
is  that  the  juice  exudes  so  freely  from  the  puncture  as  to  wash  out  the  egg  from  the  fruit. 
Another  theory  is,  that  the  juice  is  not  suitable,  by  excess  of  acidity,  or  some  other  cause, 
to  the  feeding  of  the  insect.  But  we  would  suggest  still  another  as  the  more  probable  one. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  fruit  is  of  slower  development  than  any  other  of  its  kind,  having 
very  little  pulp  or  life  sustaining  juices  until  late  in  the  season,  and  hence  in  our  opiniou 
arises  its  want  of  adaptation  to  insect  life.  —  Galena  Advertiser. 
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Bees  and  Grapes. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  numerous  articles  published  in  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Country  OenUeman,  most  of  which  seem  to  agree  that  the  bees  did  great  injury  to  grapes. 
I  beg  leave  to  difler  with  these  gentlemen  on  thai  subject,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  raised 
bees  and  grapes  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  have  been  a  close  observer,  and  have  never 
yet  discovered  the  first  grape  injured  Ijy  bees.  It  is  true  when  the  skins  of  grapes  are 
broken,  the  bees  will  suck  out  the  sweet,  but  that  I  consider  a  saving,  as  the  grape  would 
rot  soon  after  the  skin  is  broken. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  I  built  me  a  bee-house,  or  great  palace,  (such  as  some  old  fogies 
still  use,)  and  planted  Catawba  grapevines  around  it  to  shade  it  from  the  sun.  These 
vines  soon  ran  all  over  the  house,  and  for  ten  years  or  more  were  fairly  loaded  every  year 
with  grapes  of  the  richest  quality.  Oftentimes  when  .standing  by  the  entrance  eating 
grapes,  1  have  bur.st  a  grape  and  laid  it  on  the  alighting  board  to  see  how  quickly  the 
bees  would  lick  up  the  juice,  but  never  saw  one  on  the  grapes  on  the  vines. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  concluded  to  engage  in  wine  making,  and  planted  three 
Or  four  acres  of  Catawba  vines,  with  the  intention  of  increasing  my  vineyard  as  fast  as  I 
gained  knowledge  of  wine  making,  etc.,  but  after  the  vines  had  borne  fruit  two  or  three 
years,  the  grapes  began  to  rot  so  badly  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  enlarging  my  vineyard, 
and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  grapes  rotted  so  badly  that  I  became  discouraged 
and  cut  up  the  vines.  During  the  tirst  few  years  when  the  grapes  were  healthy,  no  grapes 
were  molested  hy  bees,  although  I  kept  an  apiary  of  one  hundred  stands  or  more  all  the 
time,  within  less  than  ten  rods  of  the  vineyard. 

The  tirst  year  or  two  after  my  giapes  began  to  rot  in  my  vinej'ard,  I  had  some  old  vines 
trained  on  trellises  and  arbors  in  my  garden  that  seemed  to  be  healthy,  and  not  a  grape 
on  these  vines  was  touched  by  the  bees,  while  at  the  same  time  every  rotting  or  imperfect 
grape  in  the  vineyard  was  covered  with  bees. 

The  last  two  years  I  have  not  had  a  single  good  perfect  cluster  of  grapes  on  any  of  my 
vines,  and  I  have  twenty  or  more  varieties.    All  rot  before  they  mature. 

Now,  sirs,  I  think  if  these  men  who  are  so  annoyed  hj  the  bees  as  they  think,  will  be  • 
patient  a  year  or  two  longer,  they  will  find  the  difficulty  is  in  the  grapes  rotting  or  bursting 
open  before  they  mature,  and  the  bees  are  simply  taking  what  would  be  lost. 

I  would  advise  that  gentleman  not  to  try  the  German's  receipt  for  killing  the  bees,  as 
he  might  get  himself  into  a  big  lawsuit,  or  if  his  apiarian  neighbors  are  of  a  retaliative 
disposition,  they  may  slip  over  some  night  and  salt  his  sheep  or  cows  out  of  a  bottle  that 
has  a  skeleton  oi  bones  on  the  label. 

Before  going  too  far,  suppose  some  of  these  anti-bee  men  procure  a  microscope  and 
examine  tlie  jaws  or  mouth  of  the  bee,  and  they  will  see  that  it  is  not  capable  of  cutting 
■  the  skin  of  grapes  or  other  fruit  like  the  hornet-wasp  and  3'ellow  jacket,  that  get  the  mate- 
rial for  building  their  nest  'by  gnawing  it  from  wood,  while  the  bee's  mouth  is  con- 
structed for  working  soft  «vax.  So  make  war  on  the  hornet-wasps,  etc.,  and  examine  the 
grapes  closely  and  I  think  you  will  find  the  grapes  are  diseased.  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
grapes,  also  of  bees  and  honey,  and  believe  in  doing  justice  to  all  men  and  things. —  Cor- 
respondence Country  Oentleinan. 


HuMBUGGERT  IN  WiNES. — In  Speaking  of  the  adaptability  of  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  of  American  wines  in  general,  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Whig  of  the  29th  ult.,  remarks  :  "There  is  besides,  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about 
wines.  Many  estimate  the  quality  of  the  article  by  its  cost — -while  others  deem  nothing 
fit  to  be  called  wine  which  has  not  crossed  the  ocean.  The  fact  is,  the  taste  for  all  liquor 
is  artificial  and  acquired.  The  sealing-wax  flavor  of  the  German  wines,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  genuineness  and  so  much  esteemed  by  connoisseurs,  is  imparted  by  the 
Cement  used  to  stop  the  leaking  of  the  casks.  And  so  of  other  highly-prized  wines.  The 
musk  flavor  of  American  wines  is  imparted  b}'  the  grape,  and  is  quite  as  respectable  as 
the  sealing-wax  of  the  Germans.  We  have  only  to  educate  our  taste  to  like  a  genuine 
giape  jnice,  and  give  it  age,  to  rate  our  own  productions  more  highly  than  most  of  the 
foreign  concoctions." 
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Growtb  of  a  Seed. 

We  noticed  among  the  horticultural  queries  last  week  one  regarding  the  germination  o^ 
the  acorn.  We  apprehend  the  principle  of  growth  in  all  seeds  is  the  same  when  thev  are 
made  up  of  two  cotylidons,  as  familiarly  exemplified  in  the  split  pea.  It  matters  not  in 
what  position  the  seedjs  placed  in  the  ground  ;  the  result,  when  germination  takes  place, 
■will  be  the  same.  Very  soon  after  a  seed  is  planted  in  the  earth,  if  the  conditions  of  mois- 
ture and  warmth  are  favorable,  it  begins  to,  in  ordinary  language,  "  sprout."  A  shoot  is 
pushed  upwards  and  another  thrust  downwards;  but  let  it  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  that 
until  the  leaf  expands,  and  the  young  root  enters  the  soil,  the  plant  derives  nothing  from 
the  earth  and  air  except  water.  It  lives  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  starch  and  gluten 
contained  in  the  seed.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  this  transformation  scene  is  observa- 
ble in  the  almost  magical  change  these  two  materials  undergo.  Both  are  insoluble  in 
water,  so  it  is  impossible  they  can  be  taken  up  and  conveyed  along  the  vessels  of  the 
young  plant  they  are  intended  to  nurture  unless  chemically  changed.  This  change  is  thus 
accomplished.  Directly  the  ascending  and  descending  sprouts  appear,  there  is  found  at 
the  base  of  the  germ  a  minute  quantity  of  a  white  and  very  soluble  substance,  which  has 
been  named  diiistaie.  This  remarkable  material  at  once  acts  upon  the  starch,  renders  it 
soluble  in  the  sap,  which  takes  it  away  just  as  it  may  be  wanted  tj  supply  the  two  sprouts. 
Starch  thus  changed  is  called  dextrine,  and  this  is  still  further  changed  into  sugar  as  the 
sap  ascends.  By  the  time  the  food  stored  up  in  the  seed  is  thus  conveyed  away  in  its 
changed  condition,  the  two  leaves  have  opened,  the  root  has  made  its  way  into  the  soil> 
and  the  tiny  plant  begins  life  on  its  own  account.  In  the  ripening  of  an  ear  of  grain  a 
converse  system  of  changes  takes  place.  The  green  grain  of  wheat  is  sweet  to  the  palate, 
but  as  it  browns  and  ripens  its  sweetness  entirely  goes  away.  In  this  case  the  sugar  of  the 
green  grain  has  been  changed  into  starch  in  the  ripe  grain,  which  starch  so  stored  up,  is 
again,  whenever  that  grain  germinates,  destined  to  be  rechanged  into  sugar  for  the  supply 
of  the  embryo  plant,  until  by  aid  of  root  and  leaves,  it  can  take  care  of  itself.  We  scarcely 
think  the  acorn  is  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  contains 
seven  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  weight  for  weight  is  nearly  as  nutritious  as  the  ordinary 
horsebean.  —  Land  and  WaPr. 


Tree  flantlng—Depth.  Soil,  etc. 

Bt  Peteu  M.  Gideon,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :  —  As  the  planting  season  is  just  at  hand,  perhaps  a 
few  remarks  on  tree  planting  would  not  be  amiss,  as  I  have  had  quite  an  experience  in 
that  line,  having  planted  trees  in  nearly  nil  soils  and  exposures. 

In  stiif  clay  soils  I  find  trees  to  do  well  at  about  the  same  depth  they  grew  in  nursery 
rows ;  but  where  a  loose  loam  overlays  the  clay  the  trees  should  be  set  deeper,  and  that  in . 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  loam,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  lower  roots  dip  into  the 

clay. 

Our  top  soil  is  a  deep,  rich  loam,  in  which  we  have  lost  thousands  of  trees,  as  later 
experience  has  taught  us,  all  for  not  being  deeper  set,  or  heavily  mulched.  For  mulching 
■will  save  them,  though  only  set  in  the  loam,  and  is  very  essential  at  any  depth  of  plant- 
ing, but  indispensible  in  an  orchard  set  in  loam  and  at  the  common^depth  of  planting. 
Trees  set  in  loam  will  suffer  more  from  drouth  or  frost,  than  those  set  in  clay  at  same 
depth  of  planting;  but  where  th^re  is  from  six  to  twelve  inches  of  top  loam,  and  the  tree 
is  set  so  as  to  get  the  roots  well  into  the  clay,  it  will  stand  more  drouth  or  frost  without 
mulching  than  one  in  clay,  the  top  soil  serving  to  some  extent  as  a  mulch.  But  be  the 
soil  and  depth  of  planting  what  they  may,  mulching  is  beneficial  in  all  cases,  saving  the 
tree  from  bark  bursting,  as  well  as  the  roots  from  drought  and  frost.  And  in  all  cases  the 
mulching  should  be  applied  before  the  first  freeze  in  fall,  as  it  is  the  first  freeze  that  does 
the  damage  of  bark  bursting  and  root  killing.  Though  further  south  such  damage  might 
occur  after  warm  spells  in  winter  that  had  caused  the  sap  to  start,  as  it  is  a  sudden,  severe 
freeze  when  there  is  sap  flowing  that  bark-bursts  and  root-kills,  which  mulching  would 
save  in  any  country,  by  preventing  the  freezing  of  the  ground,  in  junction  with  the  tree, 
and  thus  allowing  the  descent  of  sap. 
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Premium  Pcacb  Orchard.— Hoav  Made. 

The  Michigan  State  Pomological  Society  awarded  to  W.  B.  Mason,  of  Fruitport,  the 
first  premium  for  the  best  three  year  old  peach  orcliard,  and  of  which  the  Westeru  Rural 
says:  "  Mr.  Mason  cleaned  twenty  acres,  and  in  the  spring  of  1808  he  set  out  fifteen  hun- 
dred peach  trees,  and  in  the  spring  of  1869  he  set  out  twelve  hundred  more  peach  trees. 
In  setting  his  orchard  he  planted  the  trees  sixteen  feet  apart,  setting  tliem  about  two 
inches  deeper  than  when  in  nursery  rows.  The  trees  were  one  year  old  from  the  bud, 
when  he  thinned  them  back  to  whips,  and  cut  off  about  one-third  of  the  main  branch, 
the  first  year  he  planted  potatoes  in  the  orchard',  and  cultivated  sis  times.  The  second 
year  he  did  as  before,  and  raised  a  fine  crop  of  potatoes.  Since  that  time  he  has  not  put 
in  any  crops,  but  has  kept  the  plow  and  cultivator  moving,  so  that  the  weeds  have  no 
chance,  and  the  trees  nothing  to  do  but  grow. 

Mr.  Mason  has  not  cut  his  trees  back  as  much  as  many  of  his  neighbors.  The  second 
year  he  pruned  back  lightly,  cutting  off  abQut  one-fifth  of  the  first  year's  growth.  The 
third  year  he  cut  back  one-fourth,  and  thinned  out  the  branches,  giving  shape  to  the 
tree.  His  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  direct  the  branches  upward,  and  prevent  their 
spreading  outward,  and  also  to  so  shape  them  that  the  sunlight  can  freely  reach  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tree.  The  fourth  year  cut  back  very  little,  but  adopted  the  same  plan  as  the 
year  before  in  thinning  out  the  branches  and  shaping  the  tree.  He  made  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, by  cutting  off  too  many  of  the  small  fruit-bearing  branches,  thus  cutting  short  his 
crop.  The  second  year  Mr.  Mason  gathered  a  few  peaches,  the  third  year  enough  for 
himself  and  friends,  and  last  year  his  orchard  netted  him  a  handsome  profit ;  now  his 
trees  are  full  of  buds,  promising  an  abundance  of  Crawfords,  Barnards,  Hales,  and 
Smocks.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  has  never  been  enriched  with  manure  or  other  fertilizers. 
There  is,  however,  as  with  all  the,  sandy  laud  in  tliis  locality,  vast  numbers  of  small  shells 
scattered  through  it. 

The  Barnard  predominates  in  Mr.  Mason's  orchard,  and  is  his  favorite  peach  for  profit. 
It  has  never  feiled  in  this  locality.  If  the  tree  is  prevented  from  bearing  too  lieavily,  and 
receives  good  cultivation,  the  Barnard  will  produce  fruit  every  year,  and  is  but  little 
below  the  Crawford  in  appearance,  and  is  peer  in  all  other  good  qualities. 


About  Roses  —  TVhIch  are  tlie  Best  Twelve  ? 

A  correspondent  of  the  Vottacje  Gardener  having  written  to  fifteen  of  the  most  distin- 
guished rose  growers  of  Great  Britain,  asking  them  to  name  thirty  six  roses,  and  out  of 
the  thirty-six  to  name  which  they  each  considered  the  best  twelve,  has  received  their 
answers.  The  result  showed  that  of  all  the  roses  which  were  named,  only  three  were  on 
the  record  named  by  all  as  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  first  twelve.  These  three  roses 
ought  to  be  universally  known,  as  every  one  who  cultivates  flowers  wants  the  beat  roses 
as  a  matter  of  course.  These  three  are :  1,  Marechiiel  Niel ;  2,  Baroness  Rothschild  ;  3, 
Marie  Baumann  ;  after  these  lome  in  order,  Charles  Lefevere,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France, 
John  Hopper,  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  is  remarked  that  of  the  roses 
named  in  the  list,  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  varieties  altogether  that  were 
deemed  worthy  to  enter  into  the  best  thirty-six.  The  selection  of  roses  thus  made  is  wor- 
thy of  being  particularly  mentioned,  as  the  rose  growers  who  made  the  lists  are  men  who 
Jiave  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  deceived  about  the 
qualities  of  a  plant  which  they  have  made  a  study,  and  have  had  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing that  are  uneqi;aled,  at  the  rose  shows  of  England  and  France. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees.  —  A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  says  he  has  three  hun- 
dred or  more  of  dwarf  apple  trees  now  six  years  old  planted  out  at  a  distance  of  six  by  six 
feet,  each  year  loaded  with  fruit  from  the  ground  upward.  He  says  all  there  is  of  grow- 
ing dwarf  apples  is  to  first  form  the  tree,  and  then  let  them  alone. 


The  value  of  opium  imported  through  the  custom  house  at  New  York  City,  in  the  year 
1871,  was  $1,399,091. 
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nanaeement  of  Young  Evergreens  from  tbe  Porest. 

Samuel  Edwards,  Jr.,  of  La  Moille,  111.,  who  is  largely  engaged  in  spring  time  in  the  for- 
est evergreen  trade  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  gives  the  following  directions  for  the  management 
of  forest  seedlings: 

Have  good  ground,  thoroughly  prepared,  tine  and  mellow,  at  leaist  a  foot  deep.  This 
should  be  done  beforehand,  to  prevent  delay  when  the  plants  are  received.  Put  the  boxes 
immediately  in  a  cool,  shady  place,  and  only  unpack  as  wanted  for  planting.  Take  out  a 
few  at  a  time  and  "  puddle  "  the  roots,  coating  every  fibre  with  mud  about  the  consistence 
of  cream.  Plant  With  garden  trowels,  a  little  deeper  than  they  stood  before,  and  pretty 
thick  —  say  two  or  tliree  inches  apart  and  not  in  rows  at  all  —  making  the  hole  for  one  as 
you  press  the  dirt  carefnllj-  against  the  last  one  before.  In  this  way  a  man  will  set  several 
thousand  in  a  day  —  more  than  double  what  he  can  do  with  a  spade.  Use  a  wide  board  to 
stand  upon,  in  planting,  so  as  not  to  tread  upon  the  prepared  ground.  As  soon  as  planted 
■water  them  freely  (thoroughly  .sprinkling  with  a  water  pot). 

The  plants  must  be  shaded  immediately.  A  convenient  plan  is  to  leave  the  beds  some 
four  to  six  feet  wide,  running  east  and  west,  having  a  board  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
wide,  set  up  edgewise,  on  the  south  side,  and  stakes  on  the  north ;  and  upon  these,  poles 
and  brush  with  green  leaves  upon  it,  forming  a  dense  shade  at  first,  which  will  gradually 
become  thinner,  as  some  of  the  leaves  drop  off,  and  then  plants  become  able  to  bear  more 
light.  The  stakes  should  be  some  higher  than  the  board,  giying  the  whole  top  a  slope 
towards  the  south,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  from  the  north.  They  wdll  require  very 
little  further  attention,  except  an  occasional  liberal  watering  in  very  dry  weather,  and 
keeping  out  weeds,  which  will  be  few,  if  well  shaded. 

In  the  following  spring,  the  shading  should  be  removed.  The  plants  are  better  to  stand 
in  the  beds  two  years,  thinning  them  if  too  thick  ;  when  they  should  be  transplanted  into 
nursery  rows.     Treated  in  this  way,  but  a  small  proportion  will  be  likely  to  fail. 

Mesquite  GtjM  OF  Texas. — Mr.  F.  Kalteyer,  Treasurer  of  the  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Association  of  Western  Texas,  says  the  mesquite  gum  of  that  region  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  gum  arabic,  having  been  in  use-  there  for  medicinal  and  technical  purposes, 
especially  in  the  preparation  of  mucilage,  gum  drops,  jujube  paste,  etc.  The  past  year  it 
has  become  an  article  of  export,  some  13,000  pounds  having  been  gathered  in  Bexar 
county,  and  as  much  more  between  that  and  the  coast.  No  gum  is  gathered  west  of  Bexar 
though  the  drought  was  favorable  to  a  large  crop.  This  gum  is  hardly  known  east  of  the 
Brazos.  It  exudes  from  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  Mimosa,  several  species  of  which 
grow  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  One  of  these  species  Algarobia  glandulosa, 
(Torrey  and  Gray,  N.  A.  F.,  399,)  is  rarely  met  with  below  the  mountain  regions  of  West- 
ern Texas.  The  species  most  common  in  Bexar  county  grows  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
high,  and  eighteen  inches  thick.  From  it  charcoal  is  manufactured.  It  is  generally  used 
for  picket  poles,  being  very  durable.  It  is  also  made  into  (handsome  furniture,  the  grain 
being  very  fine,  It  grows  where  no  other  fruit  tree  would  live.  It  was  favorably  noticed 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Destkuction  op  Evergreens.  —  We  learn  from  some  of  our  New  England  exchanges 
that  the  past  winter  and  spring  have  been  very  disastrous  to  evergreens  and  plants  all 
over  the  Eastern  States.  The  Boston  Journal  says :  "  We  hear  of  some  of  the  largest  nur- 
series which  lost  more  than  half  their  stock  of  this  class  of  trees.  We  are  told  that  Mr. 
Hunnewell,  whose  beautiful  place  at  Wellesley  is  so  well  known,  lost  over  2,000  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  the  noted  Parsons  nurseries  on  Long  Island  lost  great  quantities  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  evergreens.  The  same  fact  is  true  of  other  nurseries.  Strawberries  have 
also  suffered  terribly,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  some  of  our  most  experienced  horticultur- 
ists that  nearly  one  half  of  the  strawberry  vines  in  New  England  were  killed  by  the  severe 
winter.  This  matter  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Saturday,  and  a  committee  of  which  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder. is  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  and  report  upon  it. 
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Grape  Vino  Injects—  What  are  They? 

Entomological  Ed.  P.  &  G.  —  I  enclose  you  a  few  sample  insects,  collected  by  Rev.  F. 
M.  Dimmick,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city,  from  his  grape  vines. 
Probably  you  can  give  these  little  destructive  pests  their  appropriate  names  and  the  means 
of  prevention.  —  Jeremiah  Beum,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Remarks.  —  In  our  first  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Entomology,  to  the 
Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society,  1871,  we  gave  the  natural  history  of  the  Grape  Vine 
Flea-Bertle,  (Haltica  Chalybea,  of  lUiger,)  and  also  in  the  March  number,  1871,  Volume 
two,  of  the  Western  Pomologist,  wc  again  published  a  description  of  this  beautiful, 
though  pestiferous,  little  steel-blue  Beetle,  as  it  is  sometimes  incorrectly  named.  Early  in 
the  season  it  feeds  upon  the  buds  of  the  grapevine ;  is  a  very  nice  workman,  as  it  scoops 
the  buds  out  as  neat  as  a  carver  could  do  the  work  with  a  sharp  gouge.  Such  was 
undoubtedly  the  kind  of  work  those  sent  by  you  were  doing  for  your  friend  w^hen  cap- 
tured. Later  iu  the  season  they  will  attack  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  eat  holes  in  them. 
So  also  will  their  young  the  last  of  May  and  the  first  of  June.  The  larvae,  a  brown  worm, 
if  numerous,  will  cut  the  leaves  into  mere  shreds  during  the  month's  time  they  feed. 
When  full-grown  they  form  egg-shaped  cells  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  pass 
into  pupso,  from  whence  in  a  few  weeks  more  come  forth  perfect  beetles,  and  feed  the 
remainder  of  the  warm  season  on  the  leaves  of  the  Grape  and  Alder  {Almis  Cerulata). 
Their  feeding  on  the  buds,  before  the  leaves  put  out  in  the  spring,  is  far  more  destructive 
and  much  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  leaf  eating  in  the  fall. 

The  Beetle,  which  hibernates  in  cracks  under  the  bark  and  in  rubbish  during  winter,  is 
^uring  cold  weather  sluggish,  and  may  then  be  destroyed  by  burning  up  the  rubbish 
about  the  vineyard.  Whitewashing  the  stakes  and  vines  would  undoubtedly  stop  up 
many  cracks  and  be  the  means  of  destroying  some,  if  not  all.  After  warm  days  have  come, 
and  the  little  fellows  are  active,  these  remedies  would  be  worthless ;  but  much  good  can 
be  done  by  destroying  their  orange-colored  clusters  of  eggs  by  crushing  them,  and  the 
larva;  by  dusting  the  vines  when  the  dew  is  on,  with  fresh  air  slacked  lime.  Length  of 
perfect  imago,  .013  of  an  inch  ;  color,  steel-blue,  sometimes  green  and  purple ;  length  of 
larvae,  .035  of  an  inch  ;  color,  brown. 


Bee8.»Pecnllar  management.— German  Method. 

By  a.  L.  Hatch,  Ithaca,  Wis. 

Ed.  Pomologist  akd  Gardener  :  —  I  have  a  swarm  of  bees  that  I  gave  peculiar  man- 
agement last  summer,  on  a  plan  of  a  German  writer.  About  the  last  of  June,  and  three 
or  four  days  previous  to  the  blooming  of  basswood  trees  here,  I  examined  the  hive  and 
found  the  frames  to  be  well  filled  with  comb  almost  entirely  occupied  with  brood. 
Although  a  new  swarm,  the  colony  was  a  very  strong  one,  having  a  very  large  number  of 
bees.  The  basswoods  gave  promise  of  an  abundiflit  bloom,  and  consequent  large  yield 
of  honey.  I  removed  the  queen  from  the  hive,  leaving  them  queenless  until  they  could 
rear  another  from  the  brood  they  had  then,  which  they  did,  and  in  about  three  weeks  had 
her  laying  egg.s.  An  examination  of  the  hive  about  four  weeks  after  removing  the  queen 
showed  the  hive  to  be  well  filled  with  scaled  honey  and  a  few  j'oung  bees,  showing  the 
presence  of  the  new  laying  queen.  I  took  from  the  hive  at  that  time  thirty-flve  pounds 
of  surplus  box  honey,  which  sold  for  twenty  cents  per  pound,  or  seven  dollars,  in 
all. 

The  philosophy  of  this  plan  of  management  is  as  follows :  Had  there  been  a  laying 
queen  in  the  hive  during  the  bloom  of  basswoods,  she  would  have  kept  the  cells  well 
filled  with  brood,  and  there  would  have  been  but  little  room  in  the  hive  to  store  a  win- 
ter's supply  of  honey.    The  care  of  this  young  brood  would  have  required  considerable 
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labor  on  the  part  of  the  bees.  On  the  failure  of  the  basswood  honey  harvest,  (which  here 
lasts  about  twenty  days)  we  expected,  and  there  was  a  dearth  of  honey  for  bees  to  collect. 
If  the  queen  tad  not  been  removed,  there  would  have  been  at  that  time  a  great  excess  of 
bees,  with  a  hive  full  of  brood  instead  of  honey,  and  although  strong  in  numbers  and  giv- 
ing a  good  amount  of  surplus,  the  swarm  would  doubtless  have  went  into  winter  quarters 
quite  light  in  honey,  but  heavy  with  bee  bread  and  far  too  many  bees.  The  removal  of 
the  queen  lessened  the  production  of  brood,  as  the  brood  already  in  the  cells  matured  and 
came  out,  room  was  made  for  the  rich  harvest  of  honey  from  the  basswoods.  The 
strength  of  the  colony  was  maintained  by  the  maturing  brood  coming  from  the  combs. 
The  brood  was  soon  sealed  over,  requiring  no  further  care  from  the  bees,  and  they  could 
and  did  give  their  entire  attention  to  collecting  honey.  And  lastly,  we  have  a  new  queen 
in  place  of  the  old  one,  and  our  swarm  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  our  whole  lot. 


Introducing  C^oeen  Bees. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener  :  —  There  is  probably  but  one  method  of  introducing 
queen  bees  to  queenless  stocks  that  will  invariaUy  succeed  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  may  fail 
occasionally.  After  having  tried  nearly  every  plan  heard  or  read  of,  and  lost  many  valua- 
ble queens,  the  writer  has  concluded  that  the  method  described  below  is  the  only  safe  one 
now  practiced  : 

To  be  sure  of  success  you  must  have  movable  combs.  Take  from  one  or  more  colonies 
three  or  four  frames,  containing  sealed  and  hatching  brood  and  honey  ;  leave  all  the  adher- 
ing bees  on  the  combs,  only  be  careful  not  to  take  a  queen.  Place  these  three  or  four 
combs  into  an  empty  hive,  at  one  side  or  end,  and  adjust  the  division  board  close  to  them- 
Set  the  hive  at  considerable  distance  from  all  others,  and  leave  it  twenty-four  hours.  Now 
if  you  are  sure  there  is  no  queen  present,  this  small  colony  is  ready  to  receive  a  mother 
bee  ;  but  you  must  use  the  precaution  to  confine  her  in  a  wire-cloth  cage,  and  place  the 
cage  between  two  combs,  near  the  center,  and  let  it  remain  thirty -six  or  forty -eight  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  remove  the  stopper  from  one  end  of  the  cage,  and  tie  over  it  (the 
open  end  of  the  cage)  a  .single  thickness  of  newspaper,  wet  and  sweetened  with  lioney. 
Replace  the  cage  and  close  the  hive,  and  the  bees  will  soon  eat  through  the  paper  and  lib- 
erate the  queen.  Six  days  thereafter,  be  sure  there  are  no  queen  cells  in  the  hive.  Build 
up  the  colony  by  giving  frames  of  sealed  brood,  with  no  adheilng  bees,  one  each  week.  — 
W.  0.  CoNDiT,  Soward  Springs,  Tenn. 


Insects  Tor  Identification. 

Entomological  Ed.  P.  &  G.  —  Enclosed  please  find  some  insect  eggs.  Those  on  the 
apple- twigs  are  doubtless  Katy-dids,  and  the  others  eggs  of  the  Mantis  Rdigioaa.  Our  little 
friends,  the  lady  bugs,  are  already  on  the  alert  and  very  numerous,  especially  the  twelve- 
spotted  variety.  Chinch  bugs  are  sporting  about  in  considerable  numbers,  and  take  the 
wing  on  summer-like  days.  —  Geo.  Walters,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

Remarks.  —  The  eggs  spoken  of  came  all  right.  Glad  to  receive  such  favors.  Will 
give  them  the  proper  attention.    May  Ijave  more  to  say  about  them  in  the  future. 


Ants  in  the  Orchard  and  Garden.  A  correspondent  of  the  California  Agricultu- 
rist says :  "  We  see  the  ant  pronounced  a  nuisance  by  some  writers  on  agriculture,  but 
our  experience  and  observation  leads  us  to  the  contrary  opinion.  While  they  do  little  'or 
no  actual  damage  to  vegetation,  they  drive  away  and  destroy  lice  and  other  insects  which 
would  do  serious  damage.  We  have  long  looked  upon  the  ant  as  a  friend,  and  are  glad  to 
see  some  others  defending  the  industrious  ant." 

New  Parasite  of  the  Spruce. — Much  interest  has  been  excited  among  botanists  by 
the  rapid  development  upon  the  black  spruce  and  balsam  firs  of  Northern  New  York,  of 
a  parasitic  plant,  belonging  to  the  genus  ArcenthoHum,  related  to  the  Mistletoe. 
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Acknowledgments,  Etc.  —  We  have  a  long  string  of  acknowledgments  to  make  for 
favors  received  —  fruits,  plants,  seeds,  books,  etc.,  since  our  last  issue,  all  of  which  will 
receive  attention  in  June  number.  For  the  last  two  months  out-door  business  in  the 
orchard  and  nursery  has  required  the  most  of  our  attention. 


Eastern  and  Western  Grown  Apples.  —  A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer 
draws  rather  a  forcible  contrast  between  home  grown  apples  and  those  found  in  their  mar- 
kets from  the  West,  by  pronouncing  the  former  "  simply  disgraceful,  as  any  one  who  walks 
in  the  streets  of  Bath  can  see  daily."  In  support  of  this  assertion  he  says:  "Take  the 
Baldwins  lately  exposed  here  in  a  shop  window  —  of  the  sizes  of  different  sized  hen's  eggs, 
down  to  the  smallest,  pale,  yellowish,  tasteless,  dry  and  astringent.  Contrast  with  these 
the  large,  well  grown,  finely  and  high  colored  Baldwins  from  the  West,  lately  retailed 
here.  Contrast  the  little  Roxbuiy  russet  grown  in  Maine  with  the  large,  broad,  fair  and 
handsome  apples  of  the  same  kind  grown  in  the  West,  both  now  on  sale  here.  This  Rus- 
set, in  many  parts  of  the  West,  is  called  the  Putnam  Russet,  (see  Warder  on  Western 
apples.)  It  is  past  its  season  now  —  that  is,  the  Western  grown.  But  its  appearance  in 
contrast  with  those  grown  here  and  the  miserable  things  called  Baldwins,  grown  in  the 
grass  without  manure  or  care,  about  a  bushel  or  two  to  a  tree,  ought  to  make  every  Maine 
farmer  blush  with  shame.    It  need  not  be  so. 

Ch.\nging  Dwarf  Pears  to  Standards. — An  agricultural  exchange  gives  directions 
for  changing  dwarf  pears  to  standards. — "  Make  a  sloping  cut  with  a  drawing  knife  into 
the  trees  below  the  intended  surface  of  the  ground,  cutting  into  the  wood  and  running 
up  two  or  three  inches,  and  into  these  cuts  crowd  pieces  of  glass  to  keep  them  open. 
Two  or  three  cuts  should  be  made  in  each  tree.  Cut  all  pear  wood  and  not  the  quince, 
and  leave  bark  on  the  tree  between  the  cuts,  so  as  not  to  girdle  it.  It  is  well  to  mulch 
the  surface  after  covering  the  cuts  with  earth,  to  keep  the  earth  moist  and  favor  the  strik- 
ing of  roots.  Do  the  work  early  in  spring."  This,  like  many  other  things,  looks  better 
to  us  on  paper  than  in  practice.  We  have  had  some  little  experience  in  this  direction, 
and  from  results  so  far,  would  be  more  inclined  to  cut  square  off  with  an  ax  than  to 
"make  a  sloping  cut  with  a  drawing  kfiife." 

Keeping  Grapes  Fresh.  The  Detroit  Tribune  speaks  of  having  received  fine  spec- 
imens of  Diana  grapes  raised  near  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  last  season,  and  kept  through  the 
winter  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and  remarks :  "  The  peculiar  point  of  interest 
attached  to  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brown  '  wintered  '  seventeen  baskets  of  Dianas 
by  simply  placing  them  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  and  covering  them  with  a  paper  on  the  top, 
care  being  taken  that  the  baskets  should  not  be  jostled  or  disturbed.  The  grapes  kept 
perfectly,  being  in  their  flavor  wholly  unimpa'red.  Much  difliculty  has  heretofore  been 
experienced  in  preserving  grapes  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  process  so  simple  and  inexpensive  will  be  recognized  as  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  grape  growers  generally." 

Dwarf  Pomegranate. —  A  Texas  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says  of  the 
dwarf  pomegranate :  "  I  have  been  growing  it  for  four  years.  It  bears  as  large  and  fine- 
flavored  fruit  as  the  taller-growing  varieties,  and  blooms  the  entire  year  here.  I  think  it 
is  as  ornamental  as  any  plant  I  know  of  In  February,  1871,  I  planted  some  seeds  of  it, 
and  put  down  some  cuttings;  in  six  weeks  the  cuttings  were  well  rooted,  and  perfectly- 
full  of  flowers.  The  stems  were  so  tender  they  bent  down,  and  the  flowers  rested  on  the 
ground.  The  seedlings  commenced  blooming  in  September  of  the  same  year,  at  from 
one-half  to  one  foot  tall,  and  they  continued  in  bloom  until  I  gave  them  away  in  the 
winter ;  but  they  did  not  ripen  any  fruit. 
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Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  —  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  that  the  services  of 
his  eminent  American  pomologist  are  appreciated  no  less  abroad  than  at  home.  The 
liondon  Gardener's  Chronide  of  a  late  date  prefaces  an  article  upon  his  public  services  in 
the  cause  of  American  Pomology,  with  these  remarks: 

"  We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  portrait  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  transatlantic  horticulturists,  and  one  who,  by  his  zeal,  indus- 
try and  determination,  has  not  only  conferred  lasting  benefits  o.:  his  native  country,  but 
has,  by  his  careful  researches  and  experiments  in  hybridization  and  fruit  cnlture  laid  the 
horticulturists  of  all  nations  under  heavy  obligation  to  him.  The  name  and  repute  of 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  are  as  highly^ esteemed  among  the  elect  fraternity  in  Great  Britain  as 
they  are  in  America." 

Pears  on  Ash  and  Apple  Stocks. — F.  R.  Elliott  states  that  Robert  Manning  and  J. 
M.  Ives  were  the  first  to  grow  the  Pear  on  the  Ash  stock  in  this  country.  Landon  wrote 
of  this  working  of  the  Pear  on  Mountain  Ash,  and  in  1800,  thousands  of  trees  had  been 
so  grown'  and  fruited.  In  1845,  I  saw  and  ate  of  pears  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  grown  on 
Mountain  Ash  stocks.  I  took  my  cue,  and  propagated  thereon.  R.  Douglas,  of  Wauke- 
gan,  had  trees  of  me,  for  I  was  then  in  the  nursery  trade.  Some  of  his  trees  have  done 
well,  and  some  varieties  that  I  then  worked  on  Mountain  Ash  are  good  at  this  day,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  Flemish  Beauty  or  the  Bartlett  should  be  varieties  counted  in  as  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  Mountain  Ash  stock.  Many  years  since,  I  saw,  gathered  and  ate  beau- 
tiful Seckels  (larger  than  I  ever  saw  elsewhere)  grown  on  apple  roots,  but  who  to-day  is 
ready  to  advocate  the  apple  root  as  stock  for  the  Seckel  Pear  ? 

Grvpe  Juice  Syrup.  If  three  gallons  of  grape  juice  will  make  one  gallon  of  as  good 
syrup  for  domestic  use  as  is  described  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  quote  trom 
The  California  Agriculturist,  there  are  many  who  would  like  to  know  it  : 

"The  grapes  should  be  left  on  the  vines  until  well  ripened  and  partially  dried  —  about 
in  the  condition  as  when  used  for  port  wine.  When  in  that  condition,  three  parts  grape 
juice  make  one  of  syrup.  The  syrup  may  be  used  on  hot  cakes,  to  sweeten  and  flavor 
pies  and  sauces,  for  making  preserves,  apple-butter,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  found  greatly  supe- 
rior in  flavor  and  more  palatable  than  cane  syrup  or  sugar  for  these  uses.  It  is  not 
claimed  for  it  that  grape  syrup  is  equal  in  saccharine  value  to  cane  syrup,  but  its  superior 
flavor  is  a  surprise  and  delight  to  all  who  use  it." 
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PIPPIN.  --  Whence  Is  tills  Word  Derived  as  Applied  to  tlie  Apple  ? 

Bt  the  Corresponding  Editor. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Slate  Horticultural  Society  at  Lawrence,  the  Presi- 
dent enquired  to  know  if  any  gentleman  in  the  house  could  answer  the  above  question. 
No  gentleman  present,  save  Prof.  S.  T.  Kelsey,  made  any  response.  He  said  he  had 
thought  and  enquired  much  upon  this  subject,  and  that  the  only  conclusion  at  which  be 
able  to  arrive  was,  that  it  was  derived  from  and  meant  Apple  ;  nothing  more,  had  been 
nothing  less.  We  also  have  made  a  good  deal  of  research  and  have  thought  much  upon 
word,  this  and  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  otlered  by 
our  friend  Kelsey,  that  is,  that  it  simply  means  apple.  If  the  conclusion  reached  as  above 
is  correct  the  application  of  it  as  commonly  used  to  designate  a  variety  of  the  apple,  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  great  blunder  in  pomological  nomenclature. 

Pyrus  Mulus  is  the  botanical  name  of  a  species  of  the  Pyrus  family,  and  not  a  variety. 
Hence  the  palpable  absurdity  of  applying  the  name  to  any  single  variety,  when  it  is 
according  to  the  above  conclusion,  the  name  of  a  species.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the 
conclusion  above  arrived  at  is  wrong,  and  consequently  the  word  is  derived  from  some- 
thing else  than  the  word  apple.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  is  hoped  that  the  objector  will  favor 
the  public  with  a  correct  tracing  of  this  word  from  its  root  to  its  present  application. 
Meanwhile  we  will  state  some  of  the  difficulties  tliat  have  presented  themselves  to  our 
mind  in  making  any  application  of  it  to  anything,  other  than  that  of  the  Apple.  It  is,  we 
believe,  an  admitted  point,  that  all  words,  however  dissimilar  they  seem,  are  legitimately 
the  otTspring  of  some  root,  and  like  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  buds,  the  leaves,  the  bark, 
etc.  of  a  tree,  are  all  inseparably  attached  to  and  sustained  by  a  common  origin.  If  this 
position,  then,  be  true,  and  we  presume  few  will  deny  it,  we  again  ask,  whence  is  the 
word  Pippin,  as  applied  to  the  word  Apple,  derived  ?  Will  some  one  who  knows  (if  any 
such  can  be  found,)  favor  the  public  with  the  answer? 

It  seems  to  be  indiscriminately  applied  to  apples  of  various  sizes,  forms,  colors,  and  times 
of  ripening.  Hence,  if  it  is  derived  from  none  of  these,  it  must  be  derived,  if  it  means 
anything  at  all,  from  something  else.  If,  as  we  believe,  no  legitimate  derivation  can  be 
found  for  this  word,  it  should,  in  our  judgment,  be  expunged  from  our  fruit  books  and 
nursery  catalogues  as  a  word  calculated  to  bewilder  and  mislead.  We  hope  that  some 
one  skilled  in  pomological  lore  will  clear  away  the  fog  that  surrounds  this  word, -and  let 
us  see  it  in  its  true  meaning. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  there  arc  other  names  applied  to  designate  varieties  of 
the  apple,  equally  puzzling  with  the  word  Pippin.  The  word  Bellflower  is  one  of  these. 
When  we  come  to  trace  this  word  and  use  the  Yellow  Bellflower  as  a  type,  the  matter  is 
left  in  doubt  whether  the  shape  or  the  color  of  the  fruit  is  the  leading  idea.  The  part  of 
the  word.  Bell,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  variety  was  bell-shaped.     The  shape 
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resembles  almost  anything  else  as  much  as  a  bell  —  being  swollen  in  the  middle  and  dimin- 
ishing toward  each  end,  but  more  toward  the  blossom  than  toward  the  stem,  while  a 
bell  is  uniformly  much  larger  at  the  lower  end,  answering  to  the' blossom,  than  at  the 
upper  end,  answering  to  the  stem. 

The  balance  of  the  word.  Flower,  is  equally  misapplied  with  that  of  BeU,  when  the  fruit 
is  left  to  explain.  One  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  exterior  of  the  fruit  was  both 
bright  and  beautiful.  In  this  expectation  we  would  !ie  doomed  to  disappointment  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  since  the  fruit  is  neither  beautiful  in  shape,  nor  brilliant  or  beautiful  in 
color.  Whence,  then,  is  the  name  of  this  fruit  derived  ?  If  we  will  examine  a  tree  in  full 
bloom  in  the  Spring  and  survey  its  beautifully  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  we  have  a  good 
reason  why  we  should  call  the  fruit  Bellflower,  or  (as  the  French  would  spell  it),  BMe- 
fleiir,  or  beautiful  flower. 

Coxe,  who  first  describes  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  which  originated  in  BurMngton,  N.  J., 
no  doubt  gave  it  this  name  in  consequence  of  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  tree  which  pro- 
duced the  fruit.  There  are  many  other  varieties  of  the  apple  buaring  the  name  of  BM- 
jlower.  All  of  these  have  no  doubt  obtained  this  uanie  because  they  have  either  been  pro- 
duced from  seed  of  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  or  in  some  way  resemble  it  in  shape,  flavor,  or 
some  other  peculiar  characteristic,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  blossoms,  from 
which  the  original  Bellflower  legitimately  derives  its  name.  Hence,  all  of  these  are  arbi- 
trary and  unnatural,  and  should  be  re-named  in  such  way  as  to  lead  the-  mind  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  variety  in  question. 

Another  name  which  seems  to  form  a  class  is  that  of  Pearmain.  This  name  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  some  way  derived  from  a  resemblance  of  the  apple  thus 
named  to  the  Pear.  But  whether  this  resemblance  is  in  the  shape  or  the  flavor  of  the 
Pear,  is  not  so  clearly  defined.  If  it  is  intended  to  resemble  this  class  of  apples  to  the 
shape  of  the  pear,  then  there  is  but  very  little  to  hold  us  to  anyone  particular  point,  since 
this  latter  fruit  is  round,  oblong,  or  conical,  tapering  in  the  latter  case,  from  the  blossom 
to  the  stem  ;  while  the  apple,  when  conically-shaped,  generally  tapers  from  the  stem  to 
the  blossom.  Hence,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  there  is  nothing  satisfactory  in  getting  at 
the  derivation  of  the  name.  If  in  the  second  case  it  is  intended  to  derive  tlie  name  Pear- 
main  from  the  resemblance  in  flavor  of  the  apple  so  named  to  that  of  the  Pear,  it  is  (if  not 
quite  so  unsatisfactory  as  when  compared  in  shape)  still  left  an  unsettled  point;  for 
althoug  the  pear  has  generally  a  flavor  peculiar  to  itself,  yet  different  varieties  differ 
widely  in  this  respect.  In  this  latter  comparison,  we  may  be  said  to  approximate  to  a 
conclusion ;  yet  it  is  one  in  which  nothing  is  definitely  concluded. 

This  matter  also  wants  overhauling,  and  of  being  placed  upon  a  basis  where  we  can 
have  some  just  conception  when  a  fruit  is  presented  under  a  certain  name  "  of  its  origin." 
Does  the  word  Pearmain,  when  applied  to  the  apple  xsiQa,n  pear-shaped  or  pear-flavored  f 

Of  the  same  category  is  the  word  Spitzenbero,  when  applied  to  a  variety  of  the  apple. 
We  have  in  this  class  the  Esopus,  the  Newtown,  the  Pownal,  the  White  Spitzenbers,  etc. 
In  the  above  cited  cases  the  words  Esopus,  Newtown,  Pownal,  and  White  are  of  easy 
application  ;  but  that  of  Spitzenberg  remains  yet  to  be  solved.  If  this  class  ot  apples 
derives  its  name  (as  is  said  by  some)  from  a  European  town  called  Spitzenberg,  then  the 
names  before  mentioned,  being  attached  to  that  of  Spitzenberg,  produces  an  utter  confu- 
sion of  ideas.  Almost  every  variety  of  fruit  has  both  an  adjective  and  substantive  name, 
as,  for  example,  Newtown  Pippin,  Roxbury  Russett,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  etc.  Here 
one  part  of  the  name  is  adjective,  and  the  other  substantive.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Spitz- 
enbergs,  all  save  one  are  substantive  —  a  palpable  violation  of  the  English  language,  in 
making  one  substantive  qualifj'  another. 

There  are  many  novices  in  pomology  like  ourselves,  who  would  like  to  be  intelligibly 
informed  upon  the  foregoing  points.  We  mean  upon  the  correct  derivation  of  the  word 
Pippin,  as  applied  to  the  Apple  ;  the  word  Bellflower ;  the  word  Pearmain ;  and  the 
word  Spitzenberg,  Who  among  the  pomological  savants  will  undertake  to  clear  up  these 
points  ?  The  one  who  shall  succeed  in  making  them  clear,  will  lay  the  fruit-growing 
public  under  lasting  obligations. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Webster  says  Pippin  is  derived  from  pip,  a  spot  on  tike  skin.  Sliakspeare  speaks  of  eat- 
ing sour  Pippins  of  last  year.  In  both  tliese  cases  nothing  definite  is  given  in  regard 
to  the  derivation  of  the  name. 


PEAK  BLIGHT.— Reply  to  Gardener's  inontlily. 

BY   THE   COUKESrONDINO   EDITOR. 

The  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  in  his  issue  for  March,  says:  "The  correspond- 
ing editor  of  the  Pomologist  and  Gardener  offers  objections  to  Mr.  Meehan's  theory 
that  fungi  are  the  cause  of  fire  bliglit  in  pear  trees."  The  paragraph  here  referred  to 
implies  that  Mr.  Meehan  claims  to  be  the  originator  of  this  fungus  theory.  We  were  not 
aware  when  our  article  lo  which  he  refers  was  written,  that  Mr.  Meejian  claimed  to  have 
originated,  or  that  he  ever  advocated  th.s — in  our  judgment — untenable  doctrine.  In 
replying  to  our  objections  to  the  fungus  theory,  the  editor  of  the  Gardener,  says  ;  "  lu 
the  East,  fire  blight  attacks  wood  at  any  age,  sometimes  as  much  <is  ten  years  old  ;  and 
that  it  does  attack  trees  in  dry  summers."  Now  these  statements  of  his,  if  true,  are  only* 
isolated  cases,  and  cannot  be  admitted  as  valid  in  blight  as  an  epidemic  disea.se.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  exceptional  cases  of  this  disease,  but  of  its  wide-spread  and  devastating 
eflfects  over  a  large  extent  of  country  at  the  same  time.  It  is  in  this  last  form  that  blight 
becomes  such  a  terror  to  planters,  and  it  is  to  this  form  of  the  disease,  that  our  remarks 
upon  it  are  intended  to  be  applied. 

^gain,  the  editor  of  the  Gardener  says  :  "  California  and  Italy  may  not  have  the  little 
pajacite  there,  or  the  climate  may  be  unfavorable  to  its  development."  We  hardly  think 
that  this  reason,  if  reason  it  can  be  called,  will  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  Mr.  Meehan 
would,  in  our  judgment,  have  made  a  much  better  showing  of  his  case  if  he  had  said  that 
California  and  Italy  were  not  visited  with  those  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  as  are  those  countries  where  b  ight  so  often  and  so  fatally  prevails. 
But  as  a  quietus  to  all  of  our  objections  to  the  fungus  theory,  he  says  :  "  Our  fourth 
argument  is  precisely  the  reason  why  it  should  he  fungi.  If  the  seeds  of  the  paracite  are 
not  there,  all  the  circumstances,  no  matter  how  favorable  to  development,  would  make  it 
sprout."  But,  says  he,  "  no  theory  Is  needed  about  this  matter.  Any  one  who  cares  to 
take  the  trouble  may  see  the  fungi  operating  by  the  aid  of  a  good  glass.  That  which, 
certainly  exists,  must  surely  be  possible." 

Now  why  the  seed — if  these  are  the  means  through  which  the  injury  is  accomplished 

should  under  like  circumstances,  attach  to  one  tree  and  not  to  another  of  the  same  kind 
is  something  the  fungus  theory  fails  satisfactorily  to  account  for,  unless  it  is  claimed  that 
these  paracites  have  discriminating  powers,  which  would  be  absurd.  Now  it  would  seem 
that  sporules  or  eggs  would  be  as  likely  to  attach  to  one  tree  as  another  of  the  same  kind 
and  under  the  same  circumstances.  And  yet  we  find  in  cases  oi  e^iidemic  blight  that  there 
is  a  marked  difference.  The  disease  inducing  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  singles  out  cer- 
tain varieties  of  the  same  species  for  its  work  of  destruction.  Among  pear  trees,  for 
instance,  the  Glout  Morceau  almost  uniformlj'  suffers  most  severely.  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
usually  suffers  next  in  degree.  Now  why  this  should  be  th^case,  if  fungi  and  not  atmos- 
pheric changes  are  the  cause,  is  to  our  mind  passing  strange.  Other  remarkable  facts  in 
regard  to  these  paracites  are,  that  they  with  singular  unanimity  make  their  attacks — if  at 
all — at  or  nearly  the  same  time  of  the  season,  singling  out  as  before  remarked,  the  same 
variety  of  trees,  and  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Now  how  these  blind,  inanimate 
things,  guided  by  neither  reason  nor  instinct,  ahould  so  uniformly  produce  the  same  dis- 
ease, at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  variety  of  trees,  and  over  so  great  an  extent  of  coun- 
try as  is  generally  visited  by  blight,  is  to  our  mind  incomprehensible.  These  are  facts 
which  we  think  our  friends  of  the  fungoid  school  will  find  hard  to  explain.  Why  is  it, 
we  would  again  ask,  that  nur.serymen  and  tree  pi  inters,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  are  so  anxious  upon  the  subject  of  hardy  varieties* 
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Do  they  dread  Vae.  fungi  or  the  severity  of  their  winters  f  The  latter,  of  course.  Soil  haa 
to  some  extent  a  modifying  influeflce,  but  not  a  controlling  one. 

Now  so  far  as  fungi  are  found  to  be  in  portions  of  the  pear  trees  affected  with  blight, 
and  therefore  claimed  to  be  the  cause,  we  would  say,  that  this  is  a  position  assumed,  and 
not  proven.  It  is  in  our  judgment  an  utter  confounding  of  the  whole  question  in  con- 
troversy. That  the  fungi  and  the  disease  are  sometimes  found  together,  is  no  evidence, 
aside  from  any  other,  which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect ;  or  whether  both  are  not 
the  result  of  some  other  cause.  The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  more  reasonable  con- 
clusion. 

We  here  take  the  positioa  that  blight  in  the  pear  tree  is  produced  by  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, and  \,\i&\,  fungi  may  be  produced  by  the  vitiated  sap  of  the  blighted  tree,  when  found 
there.  The  question  at  issue  is,  not  whether  fungi  are  found  in  blighted  trees,  but  whether 
the  fungi  produce  the  blight.  Upon  the  settlement  of  this  point,  hinges  the  whole  contro- 
versy between  the  fungoid  and  antifungoid  theories.  We  have  read  many  articles  writ- 
ten by  numerous  persons  upon  Pear  Blight,  and  while  almost  all  of  them  differ  in  many 
points,  there  is  one  point  however,  upon  which  there  is  a  singular  agreement,  and  that  is 
that  trees  with  weU  ripened  wood  are  much  more  exempt  from  attacks  of  blight  than  those 
■with  unripened  wood.  And  the  exemption  from  or  liability  to  this  disease  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  maturity  of  the  wood.  If  then  this  position,  so  universally  admitted,  be 
true,  another  very  embarrassing  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  fungus  theory  presents  itself 
and  that  is  this.  Blight  of  which  fungi  are  said  to  be  the  exciting  cause,  shows  itself  in 
full  development  during  the  mouths  of  May  and  June,  while  the  wood  is  in  a  state  of  the 
most  active  growth,  consequently  the  ripened  wood  above  referred  to  must  look  back  to 
the  preceding  season  and  not  to  the  present  one,  for  the  wood  ha^  not  yet  commenced  to 
ripen.  Blight  therefore  must  go  back  to  the  season  before  its  development  for  its  cause. 
If  fungi  were  the  cause,  the  development  and  the  cause  would  be  simultaneous,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  cause  and  effect  could  well  be  to  each  other.  If  instead  of  so  pertinaciously 
insisting  that  fungi  are  the  cause  of  blight,  the  advocates  of  this  theory  would  refer  it 
to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  their  theory  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  disease.  But  up  to  this  time  they  have  neither  told  us  the  lohy  nor  the  hour 
of  their  operation.  We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  referring  to  a  paper  lately  read 
by  President  Hoops  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Society.  Although  a 
decided  advocate  of  the  fungoid  theory  of  blight,  he  makes  in  conclusion  the  following 

remarks." 

"  Whether  fungi  is  (are)  the  cause  of  disease,  or  merely  a  natural  consequence  of  some 
disarrangement  of  the  organs  of  the  tree  or  plant,  has  long  been  a  much  disputed  point, 
many  scientific  men  being  arrayed  on  either  side.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  question 
appears  to  have  been  pretty  generally  settled  in  favor  of  the  advocates  of  the  former  belief. 
Yet  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  these  pests  will  attack  a  feeble  tree  or  plant  in  preference  to 
one  in  a  healthy  condition,  after  the  manner  of  all  paracites,  whether  animal  or  vegetable." 

This  we  hold  to  be  a  virtual  surrender  of  this  whole  fungus  theory  of  peab  blight.  If 
they,  as  here  admitted,  attack  a  feeble  or  unhealthy  tree  or  plant  in  preference  to  one  in 
a  healthy  condition,  then  the  disease  exists  before  the  attack  is  made,  and  of  course  the 
fungi  are  not  the  cause.  This  is  all  the  opponents  of  the  fungus  theory  claim.  The  admis- 
sion here  made  very  clearly  and  correctly  indicates  that  the  diseased  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal or  plant,  is  the  food  upon  which  the  paracite  feeds  and  thrives.  A  few  more  candid, 
admissions  of  this  sort  from  similar  sources  will  put  this  mooted  question  to  rest.  The 
importance  of  this  question  must  be  our  apology  for  using  so  much  space. 


A  Lady  Horticulturist. — The  Merrimack  (N.  H.)  Journal  says  Mrs.  Stephen  Ken- 
rick,  of  Franklin,  has  the  finest  variety  of  pear,  plum  trees  and  grape  vines  to  be  found  in 
any  fruitery  in  Merrimack  county.  She  does  all  the  grafting  and  pruning  with  her  own 
hands,  and  manages  the  whole  establishment  with  no  interference  from  outsideis.  She 
has  some  25  varieties  of  the  grape,  and  in  these  and  her  pears  she  has  the  most  superb 
display  in  their  season. 
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E«8a)'  on  tlie  Grape,— Important  Considerations  In  Planting  a  Vineyard. 

Read  before  tbe  Kaossa  Stitto  Bortlealtural  Soeletf,  at  LawreDO«,  D<3«ember  20tb,  1971. 

Bt   the    Associate    Editor. 

^fr.  President: — As  we  have  been  requested  to  read  an  essay  on  the  grape  before  this 
inteligent  bod}'  of  Iiorticulturi.sts,  with  your  permission  and  their  patience,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  do  so  ;  but  there  has  ali'fady  been  so  much  said  and  written  upon  this  subject, 
that  we  scarcely  know  what  we  can  add  to  interest  you,  not  because  the  subject  is 
exhausted,  but  from  our  inability  to  do  it  justice.  Even  if  we  had  the  ability,  in  a  short 
essay  like  this,  we  could  not  fully  discuss  it.  We  are  well  aware  that  we  differ  much 
from  some  grape-growers,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  we  aught  to  gain 
knowledge. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  among  one  of  the  most  ancient  arts  known  to  mankind. 
In  every  country  adapted  to  its  growth,  it  is  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  civilization.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  it  is  said  the  first  labor  of  Noah  after  the  flood,  was  to  plant  a  vine- 
yard and  make  wine.     (Genesis  IX,  30.) 

With  this  great  antiquity  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  amongst  the  most  highly 
civilized  nations,  we  would  be  led  to  infer  that  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  us  to 
do  but  to  plant  their  varieties  and  follow  their  precepts.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  sad 
experience  has  long  since  proven  them  a  failure,  with  blasted  prospects  and  disappointed 
hopes.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  American  grape-grower  of  imbibing  too  deeply 
in  ancient  grape  theories,  which  has  led  to  this  disappointment.  He  has  not  only  brought 
over  with  him  their  opinions  and  methods  of  cultivation,  but  also  their  species  (iiitii 
vinefera)  and  varieties,  and  has  endeavored  to  cultivate  them  in  an  uncongenial  soil  and 
climate,  under  conditions  which  even  our  native  grapes  will  scarcely  succeed. 

We  have  learned  by  experience,  that,  although  the  European  grape  is  healthy  in  its 
native  home,  in  Asia,  it  will  not  succeed  here  unless  under  similar  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture.  It  may  appear  to  some  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  anything 
upon  the  European  grape  and  its  cultivation.  This  might  appear  so  if  we  were  purely 
Americanized;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  all  of  our  hopes  and  aspirations  in  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  grape  are  based  upon  the  success  of  the  European  grape  in  its 
native  home.  Many  of  us  have  still  a  lingering  hope  that  it  may  j-et  be  acclimated  and 
made  to  succeed  with  us.  This  belief  has  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind  with  such  enthu- 
siasm that  nearly  all  the  new  varieties  offered,  purport  to  be  hybrids  with  the  foreign 
grape. 

That  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  good  grape  by  that  means,  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny, 
but  that  we  can  produce  a  good,  healthy,  hardy  grape,  adapted  to  our  climate,  we  very 
much  doubt.  And  until  the  fact  can  first  be  shown  that  the  offspring  do  not  inherit  the 
peculiarities  of  their  parents,  we  must  discent  from  these  views.  It  is  strange  that  what 
we  believe  and  admit  as  a  well  established  ph}-siological  law  in  the  animal  race,  we  should 
violate  with  impunity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  then  hope  for  satisfactory  results. 
Dr.  Hooker,  of  England,  in  his  "Botanj-  of  the  Antartic  Voyage."  says :  "That  all  the 
individuals  of  a  species  have  been  produced  from  one  parent  or  pair,  and  that  they  retain 
their  distinctive,-  specific  characteristics.  The  most  satisfactory  proof  we  can  adduce  of 
hybridization  being  powerless  as  an  agent  in  producing  species,  however  much  it  may 
combine  them,  are  the  facts  that  no  hybrid  has  ever  afforded  a  efiaracter  foreign  to  that  of 
its  parents,  and  that  hybrids  are  generally  constitutionally  weak." 

Having  shown  that  the  European  grape  is  not  adapted  to  this  variable  climite,  and 
neither  is  there  any  probability  of  us  producing  one  by  hybridizing  our  varieties  with 
it,  we  should  therefore  turn  our  attention  to  our  native  species,  in  hope  of  producing  a 
grape  of  good  quality  —  health}'  and  hardy,  adapted  to  our  various  wants,  and  worthy  of 
general  cultivation.  With  all  of  our  boasted  numbers,  we  have  yet  but  two  which  we 
consider  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  They  are  the  Concord  and  Ive's  Seedling. 
It  is  very  true,  we  have  many  which  are  of  better  quality,  as  the  lona,  Delaw-are,  Alvey 
and  Herbemont,  or  adapted   to   special  purposes,  as  the   Catawba,  Martha,  Telegraph, 
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Norton's  Virginia,  Cynthiana  and  Clinton.  Tliese  varietis,  for  certain  purposes  and  in 
certain  localities,  are  almost  indispensable,  but  who,  with  experience  would  recommend 
them  for  general  cultivation  in  Kansas?  It  is  very  dift'erent  with  the  Concord  and  Ive's 
Seedling.  They  are  not  only  healthy  and  hardy,  but  also  very  productive,  and  good  for  either 
market  or  wine,  and  succeed  wherever  tried.  We  have  found  no  other  grapes  among 
the  numerous  varieties  we  have  tested  or  seen  growing,  which  possess  so  many  good 
qualities,  notwithstanding  they  are  very  far  from  being  perfect.  The  lona,  for  quality 
and  for  wine,  is,  perhaps,  without  a  rival ;  and  the  Catawba,  tor  sparkling  wine,  suitable 
to  the  American  taste,  has,  perhaps,  never  been  excelled. 

"We  have  a  long  list  of  hybrids,  but  so  far  as  tested,  we  cannot  recommend  any  of  them, 
and  if  we  did,  it  would  only  be  on  trial  for  certain  purposes  and  in  special  locations,  for  the 
greater  the  number  and  the  longer  we  try  them  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  they 
liave  inherited  the  defects  of  the  foreign  grape,  and  are  not  adapted  to  our  climate.  The 
most  promising  and  desirable  of  these  are,  perhaps,  the  Wilder,  Goethe  and   Croton. 

Experience  has  taught  us  a  lesson  which  will  save  much  time,  money  and' disappoint- 
ment, if  we  will  but  follow  its  precepts,  that  is,  to  plant  but  few  varieties,  and  those  only 
■which  have  proved  generally  hardy,  healthy  and  productive.  Plant  them  in  the  very 
best  locations,  for  very  much  depends  upon  soil,  aspect  and  situation  of  the  vineyard.- 

We  have  seen  the  Catwba  grape  in  unfavorable  sea.sons  in  certain  soil,  healthy,  and 
ripen  its  fruit  perfectly,  while  it  was  an  entire  failure  in  other  soil  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. This  soil  was  a  yellowish,  white  clay,  mixed  with  sand,  shale  and  disintegrated 
lime,  on  a  steep,  southern  slope,  intermediate  between  the  high  and  low  land,  where  the 
Catawba  would  not  succeed.  We  have  seen  the  Concord  grape  ripen  fifteen  days  sooner 
in  one  vineyard  than  in  another,  not  two  miles  apart.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  five 
degrees  higher  daily  mean  temperature,  for  the  grape,  with  all  other  vegetables,  requires  a 
specific  amount  of  heat,  from  growth  to  maturity,  under  the  same  conditions  of  humidity. 

We  have  also  seen  the  same  variety  of  grapes  contain  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
cent  more  saccharine  matter  in  one  vineyard,  than  in  another  in  the  same  vicinity.  This 
■was  due  to  soil,  aspect  and  elevation,  which  gave  a  longer  season,  higher  temperature  and 
more  mature  and  perfect  growth,  which  more  fully  developed  the  sugar,  reduced  the 
acid  and  improved  the  grape. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  planting  a  vineyard,  and  no 
person  should  overlook  them  who  wishes  to  be  successful  and  reap  the  highest  reward 
for  his  labor,  for  perfect  health,  early  maturity,  and  best  quality  will  always  give  you  the 
pre-eminence.  There  are  also  peculiarities  of  species  and  varieties,  which  we  should  prop- 
erly understand  if  we  wish  to  make  any  proficiency  in  grape  culture,  that  we  may  better 
utilize  the  locations  we  have.  We  have  seen  the  lubrusat  and  cordifolia  species  grow  lux- 
uriantly, and  bear  profusely  in  the  most  unfavorable  seasons,  with  their  roots  immer- 
sed in  water,  while  the  improved  varieties,  as  the  Catawba  and  the  Isabella  would 
not  succeed  on  dry  ground  in  the  same  vicinity.  In  all  of  our  experience,  ive  have  been 
■unable  to  find  any  conditions  in  which  they  would  not  succeed  under  sufficient  heat. 
'  Some  varieties  of  grapes  have  very  limited  bounds,  and  will  not  succeed  within  the 
limits  of  other.s,  while  others  are  again  not  so  prescribed.  Some  are  limited  by  tempera- 
ture, others  by  humidity,  and  a  few,  perhaps,  by  both.  This  difference  is  due  to  the 
species  from  which  they  have  been  produced.  As  the  vitas  viiiifera  will  not  endure  the 
humidity  of  the  Atlantic  states,  neither  will  the  vidpina  the  temperatue  of  the  North, 
■while  the  labnisca  and  cordifolia  will  endure  both  ;  and  the  home  of  the  astimlis  is  found 
to  be  a  dry  soil  under  a  hot  sun.  It  is  these  peculiarities  of  species,  varieties,  soil,  aspects 
and  elevation,  which  we  have  wished  to  impress  upon  you,  and  give  as  a  basis  upon 
which  we  may  hope  to  establish  scientific  grape  culture,  If  these  remarks  on  the  grape 
but  cause  you  to  think  before  you  act,  we  hope  our  labor  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


Last  season,  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  shipped  13,670  barrels  of  cranberries. 
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Design  Tor  a  Reiildenc«. 

In  response  to  a  correspondent  for  the  plan  of  a  dwelling  of  moderate  dimensions  and 
expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  eombining  neatness  of  style  and  convenience,  we  sub- 
mit file  following.  It  is  one  of  many  designs  from  Mr.  Sloan,  a  Philadelphia  architect, 
and  of  which  he  says : 

"  There  is  much  to  admire  in  it,  though  very  modest  in  pretension.    Its  general  appear- 


A   SUBURBAN   RESIDENCE. 


LOWER  FLOOR.  UPPER   FLOOR, 

ance  is  inviting ;  an  air  of  eomfort  and  elegance  being  thrown  into  it  by  the  broadj  pro- 
jecting roof,  wide  verandahs  and  truncated  gables.  A  quiet  retreat,  with  appropriate  sur- 
roundings, would  show  it  to  the  best  advantage.    It  is  neither  large  nor  expensive,  and 
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should  be  constructed  of  stone,  though  brick  or  wood  will  answer  very  well,  where  it  is 
desirable  or  expedient.  The  arrangement  of  rooms,  etc.,  is  very  convenient.  The  first 
story  contains  four  rooms,  as  seen  by  reference  to  plan.  A,  front  porch ;  B,  parlor,  14  by 
16  feet ;  C,  library,  9  by  14  feet ;  D,  dining  room,  14  by  18  feet ;  E,  kitchen,  10  by  10  feet ; 
with  private  stairs,  and  steps  to  cellar  beneath  ;  F,  wash-house,  8  by  12  feet ;  G,  hall  with 
main  stairs  ;  H,  pantry. 

The  second  story  contains  a  large  number  of  rooms  ;  I,  chamber,  14  by  16  feet ;  K,  bed- 
room, 8  by  9  feet ;  L,  chamber,  10  by  12  feet ;  M,  hall ;  N,  balcony  ;  O,  chamber,  9  by  14 
feet ;  P,  chamber,  9  by  14  feet ;  Q,  chamber,  10  by  10  feet.  The  attic  will  contain  two 
rooms,  lighted  through  the  large  dormer  and  gable  windows.  We  would  direct  special 
attention  to  this  design,  for  we  think  there  are  many  places  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  combining,  as  it  does,  pleasing  style  and  a  large  amount  of  room  with  a  moder- 
ate expenditure. 

Hoir  to  groTT  Grapes  under  Glass. 

The  following  paper,  showing  how  to  grow  grapes  under  glass,  with  little  trouble  or 
expense,  was  read  before  the  Ontario,  Can.,  Fruit  Growers'  Association  at  their  meeting 
last  autumn,  by  Mr.  James  Dougall : 

Many  persons  would  be  induced  to  erect  a  small  vinery  for  the  culture  of  the  finer  vari- 
eties of  foreign  grapes,  were  it  not  for  the  great  trouble  attending  their  culture  under 
glass  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in  watering,  syringing,  ventilating,  etc.,  requiring  the  ser- 
vices of  a  professional  gardener,  or  occupying  more  time  and  attention  than  the  general- 
ity of  persons  can  spare. 

By  adopting  the  following  plan  in  erecting  the  vinery  they  will  be  relieved  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  trouble,  and  have  a  fine  supplj'  of  delicious  grapes,  with  no  more 
trouble  or  attention  than  is  required  to  grow  the  natural  vine  out  of  doors. 

The  sashes  are  made  stationery,  but  so  that  they  can  be  unscrewed  and  taken  off  for 
repairs  at  any  time.  They  extend  from  the  front  wall  to  within  a  foot  or  ten  inches  of 
the  back  wall  at  the  top,  leaving  an  opening  of  ten  inches  wide  along  the  top  to  be  closed 
by  sheet-iron  ventilators  in  winter  or  when  requisite,  but  which  is  kept  constantly  open 
from  the  time  the  vines  are  uncovered  in  the  spring  till  they  are  laid  down  and  covered 
in  the  fall. 

The  principal  peculiarity  is  in  the  glazing.  The  glass  is  laid  end  to  end  without  lap- 
ping or  putty,  and  merely  kept  in  its  place  by  small  pieces  of  tin,  and  a  space  of  half  an 
inch  is  left  open  between  every  third  or  fourth  pane,  so  that  all  the  rain  that  falls  on  the 
house  is  distributed  pretty  equally  over  the  entire  house,  very  little  running  oflF  the  roof 
except  in  very  heavy  thunder  storms.  There  is  no  ventilation  whatever  below,  as  a 
draught  I  have  found  injurious  to  the  vines.  Any  air  that  comes  in  is  by  these  openings 
in  the  glazing,  and  the  heated  air  finds  vent  at  the  top. 

Last  year  was  a  very  dry  one  as  well  as  this,  we  having  no  rain  here  for  months ;  but 
the  vines  never  suffered  from  the  drought,  though  they  were  never  watered  or  syringed 
from  the  time  they  were  uncovered  in  spring,  when  it  was  done  copiously,  till  again 
uncovered  this  spring.  Nor  were  they  the  least  affected  either  last  year  or  this  with  mil- 
dew or  red  spider ;  though  previous  to  adopting  this  plan  I  was  annually  troubled  with 
both,  in  spite  of  sj'ringing  copiously  morning  and  evening. 

My  present  vinery  was  not  erected  for  that  purpose,  but  for  a  small  conservatory,  and 
the  floor  was  sunk  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet,  with  a  brick  wall  all  round.  About 
twelve  years  ago  I  filled  it  up  level  with  good  compost,  and  planted  the  vines  all  inside, 
their  being  no  opening  for  their  roots  to  extend  to  the  border  outside.  It  was  intended 
principall}'  for  proving  seedling  vines  of  the  foreign  varieties  and  the  newer  varieties 
then  out,  with  a  few  of  the  best  old  varieties,  and  in  a  space  of  twenty-four  by  fourteen 
feet  contained  for  several  years  thirty-six  vines,  which  were  thinned  out  as  they  were 
proven  worthless,  till  it  contains  twenty-four;  this  is  still  too  many,  about  sixteen  being 
all  that  could  be  properly  grown  in  that  space.    Last  year  it  got  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid 
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manure  in  spring ;  this  year  it  got  nothing  but  clear  water  at  first  and  rain  as  it  falls,  and 
is  doing  as  well  as  last  year,  and  vigorous  enough  for  a  house  containing  so  many 
vines. 

The  ends  of  my  present  vinery  are  not  glazed,  having  only  a  small  window  and  door 
on  each  end.  Were  I  to  erect  a  new  one  I  would  have  openings  in  the  front  wall  to  allow 
the  roots  of  the  front  row  of  vines  to  extend  into  a  prepared  border  outside. 

For  those  who  may  wish  to  try  this  plan,  I  would  recommend  the  following  varieties  as 
being  the  most  successful  with  me,  and  of  the  finest  quality  : 

1.     Black  Hamburg.  5.     Golden  Hamburg. 

3.    Muscat  Hamburg.  6.     Bowood  Muscat. 

3.  Champion  Hamburg.  7.    Buckland  Sweet  Water. 

4.  Lady  Downes.  b.     General  de  la  Marmera. 

The  first  four  are  black  or  purple  grapes,  and  the  last  four,  white  grapes.  No.  1  is  by 
far  the  most  profitable  and  best  of  the  blacks,  and  Nos.  6  and  7  of  the  whites.  Nos.  4  and 
6  are  the  better  of  artificial  impregnation,  as  they  do  not  set  the  fruit  very  well. 

The  principal  trouble  in  following  this  plan,  more  than  is  required  in  out-door  culture 
of  the  native,  is  the  necessity  of  thinning  the  grapes  on  the  bunches  to  about  one-half 
when  about  one-quarter  grown,  to  give  room  to  the  re.9t  of  the  berries  to  swell. 

Gutting  Back  Grape  Vines. 

A  few  persons  are  found  in  all  grape  growing  districts,  and  particularly  among  hot- 
house grape  growers,  who  practice  the  cutling-in  .system — as  it  is  called  —  with  a  view 
of  enlarging  the  size  and  hastening  the  maturity'  of  the  fruit.  The  process  consists  in 
shortening  the  wood  of  the  current  year  —  or  that  producing  the  fruit  —  to  within  a  few 
joints  of  the  outer  cluster,  and  doing  it  about  the  time  the  grapes  have  attained  to  two- 
thirds  their  full  size. 

The  reason  for  doing  it  is  based  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  sap  that  would  pass  into 
and  nourish  the  growing  shoot  beyond  the  cluster,  is  all  retained  and  kept  back,  the' 
better  to  nourish  and  feed  the  grapes.  This  is  simply  a  mistake,  an  error  in  judgment,  in 
not  understanding  the  true  theory  of  the  movement  of  sap  in  vegetable  growth. 

If*any  advantage  is  gained  in  cutting  off  all  beyopd  four  or  five  joints,  why  not  cut 
them  off  directly  at  the  last  bunch,  and  thus  let  all  the  sap  stop  there  and  go  directly  into 
the  cluster?  and  yet  we  know  from  trial  this  will  no  do;  for  the  grapes  will  increase  no 
more  in  size,  and  if  thej'  mature  at  all,  they  will  be  sickly  specimens  of  fruit. 

ELABORATION    OF    JUICES. 

The  juices  or  sap  as  it  ascends  or  passes  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  is  more  and 
more  elaborated  and  fitted  to  become  the  true  and  neces.sary  food  of  the  ripening  clusters, 
which  have  the  power  and  do  elect  from  the  sap  so  conveyed,  that  part  only,  which  is 
fitted  for  its  uses. 

Now  in.stead  of  trying  to  force  all  the  ascending  sap  into  the  clusters,  wliich,  while  it 
would  to  some  extent  nourish  tliem,  would  also  poisen  them,  for  all  the  sap  is  not  the 
proper  food  for  the  fruit, —  the  effort  should  be  to  cause  all  the  juice  possible  to  pass  the 
point  of  union  of  the  cluster  with  the  vine,  thus  bringing  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
fruit  food  within  the  reach  of  the  clu.ster.    How  to  effect  this  : 

It  can  be  done  in  no  other  way  than  by  permitting  the  growing  shoots  beyond  the 
cluster  to  make  all  the  growth  they  can,  and  instead  of  weakening  the  clusters  it  will  add 
greatly  to  their  size  and  perfection  in  every  respect.  Every  healthy  leaf  should  be  left 
on  —  for  the  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant  —  and  clipping  of  all  or  any  part  of  those 
immediately  around  or  near  the  fruit  is  injurious  always.  Strip  one  of  those  leading 
shoots  of  its  leaves  to  the  terminal  buds  and  it  will  perish  ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  lesser 
quantity  is  removed,  in  the  same  degree  is  the  injury  produced. —  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

One  firm  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  is  prepared  to  contract  for  20,000  bushels  of  tomatoes, 
and  150  acres  of  cucumbers,  to  be  delivered  this  year,  which  quantity  they  intend  to 
pickle. 
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Frnit  Prospects.— Conditional  Influences  of  Frnltfulness. 

By  Dr.  Jam^-s  Weed,  Muscatine,  Iowa, 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gakdener  :  Apples  promise  a  fair,  perhaps  a  large  crop.  Some 
complaint  is  macle  of  their  falling  off,  and  with  some  kinds  and  upon  some  trees  this  pre- 
mature dropping  is  too  general.  The  bloom  was  very  profuse,  and  fewer  trees  were 
wholly  destitute  of  flowers  than  I  recollect  ever  before  to  have  seen.  Pears  also  were 
very  full,  but  the  young  fruit  in  many  eases  has  fallen  pretty  generally.  Early  Richmond 
and  Morello  cherries  were  badly  damaged  in  winter,  the  temperature  having  on  three 
several  occasions  fallen  to  ten  or  twelve  degrees  below  zero,  which  killed  many  of  the 
fruit  buds,  and  those  which  passed  the  winter  apparently  unharmed  and  which  were  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  have  given  a  fair  crop,  have  many  of  them  failed,  and  cherries  are 
more  nearly  a  failure  than  for  many  years  past. 

Peaches  and  apricots  showed  an  occasional  flower,  and  cultivated  plums  had  many  that 
survived  the  winter's  cold,  and  these  adhere  well  to  the  trees  and  would  mature  but  for 
the  curculio — every  apricot  and  plum  having  already  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  eggs 
deposited  for  its  destruction.  Wild  plums,  the  fruit  buds  of  which  we  believe  are  never 
killed  by  the  cold  of  winter,  have  dropped  their  fruit  as  badly  as  the  cherries,  and  we  had 
no  frost  after  the  trees  came  into  bloom. 

Now  what  are  the  causes  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  wild  plums,  the  hardy  cherries, 
and  of  some  pears  and  apples,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  We  are  confident  the  fruit  buds  of 
the  apple,  pear  and  wild  plum  were  not  injured  by  cold  in  winter,  and  no  spring  frost 
occuring,  the  causes  were  probably  in  some  unfavorable  conditions  for  fertilization, 
during  infloresence.  We  have  a  variety  of  the  Red  Morello  cherry  that  lost  none  of  its 
fruit  buds]  in  winter,  and  consequently  was  full  of  bloom,  but  blooming  later  than  the 
Early  Richmond  and  others,  the  flowers  were  just  fully  open  when  a  heavy  rain  occurred, 
lasting  only  six  hours,  out  which  we  believe  washed  away  the  pollen  to  such  an  extent  as 
•  .to  prevent  proper  fertilization.  This  cherry  and  the  Raule's  Jannette  apple,  which  was 
in  boom  at  the  same  time,  were  severely  thinned  in  their  crops  from  some  cause,  and 
we  are  able  to  assign  no  more  probable  one  than  the  occurrence  of  this  rain. 

Continued  cool  weather  during  the  period  of  infloresence,  though  no  actual  frost 
occurs,  appears  to  interrupt  fertilizfttion  in  the  wild  plum  and  in  cherries,  or  in  Some 
other  way  to  cause  the  fruit  to  fall  prematurely.  Some  varieties  of  the  apple  are  disposed 
to  cast  oft  the  young  fruit  in  this  manner  from  slight  causes,  while  others  are  character- 
ized by  great  persistency,  even  holding  their  fruit  against  high  winds  up  to  full  maturity. 
The  conditions  which  influence  fruitfulness  in  trees  are  so  many  and  so  varied,  such  as 
the  previous  culture,  the  previous  season  and  their  peculiar  relationship  to  the  emergen- 
cies of  the  present,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drouth  and  exce-ssive  moisture  that 
with  the  closest  observation,  one  is  often  involved  in  such  a  complexity  of  considerations 
as  to  debar  an  opinion,  but  occasionally  a  cause  and  effect  are  so  clearly  traceable  that  we 
establish  a  fact,  which  in  its  connection  with  our  previous  acquirements,  may  lead  us  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  future  obstacle.?,  and  thus  advance  the  enobling  cause  of  Horticulture. 


Extracting  the  Juice  From  Grapes. —  Centrifugal  force  instead  of  pressure,  is  now 
being  used  in  France  to  extract  the  juice  from  grapes  for  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The 
idea  has  been  long  in  application  in  this  country  in  laundries,  for  drying  clothes  and 
in  sugar  refineries.  It  is  said  to  give  entire  satisfaction  when  applied  to  expressing  the 
juice  from  grapes  or  apples,  and  some  of  our  viniculturists  will  doubtless  do  well  to  try 
it  in  California.  The  machine  is  represented  as  acting  more  rapidly  than  the  ordinary 
press,  and  extracts  more  juice.  Thus,  with  grapes  the  machine  will  in  two  hours,  do 
more  work  than  the  press  in  seventeen,  and  the  juice  is  all  of  the  same  quality, 
while  by  the  old  process  only  the  first  running  will  make  wine  of  the  best  quality,  as 
the  remainder  is  injured  by  the  contacs  with  the  skins  and  stalks.  The  same  results 
are  obtained  in  extracting  the  juice  from  apples.  The  motive  power  necessary  to  drive 
the  apparatus,  it  is  reported,  is  not  large,  as  a  three-horse  engine  will  give  a  thousand 
turns  a  minute  to  an  ordinary  sized  machine. — San  Francisco  Morning  CaU. 
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Fitr  Culture, 

A  Smj'rna  letter  writer  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  culture  of  figs,  and  the  prep- 
aration for  market.  After  ripening  on  the  trees,  they  are  cured  or  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
then  placed  in  coarse  camel's-hair  bags,  and  brought  by  caravans  of  from  six  to  twelve 
camels.  Arived  at  the  bazar  the  camels  are  made  to  kneel  down  and  the  driver  awaits  a 
purchaser.  This  is  one  of  the  most  si i  gular  and  interesting  sights  to  the  traveller.  The 
camels  are  kneeling  on  every  side,  and  their  huge  jaws  moving  from  side  to  side,  the 
uncouth  humps  made  still  more  so  by  the  pack  piled  upon  them,  and  their  great  callous 
feet  and  knees  folded  under  t"hem.  But  the  drivers  are  of  a  still  uglier  and  more  inde- 
scribable expression,  and  their  ill-fitting  costume  adds  to  the  eflfect.  Thin,  hollow  cheeks 
and  sunken,  leering  eyes,  a  sharp,  almost  hooked  nose,  an  immense  mouth,  whose  black 
teeth  are  partially  concealed  by  a  few  straggling  yellow  hairs  of  a  moustache,  and  a  scan- 
ty beard  covers  the  chin,  and  a  fierce  wildness  of  expression  of  the  whole  countenance, 
which  makes  one  fesl  that  he  would  uot  like  to  meet  the  fellow  alone  on  a  dark  night. 
Coarse  does  not  express  the  texture  of  their  garments.  Gunny  bags  seem  fine,  almost,  in 
comparison  with  some  of  them,  but  they  all  have  .some  piece  of  bright  color  tied  on 
somewhere.  Some  of  them  talk  earnestly  together,  as  much  with  their  arms  and  features 
as  with  their  tongues.  All  are  smoking  the  inevitable  cigarette,  which  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  naghili — the  latter  is  more  used  at  cafes  and  in  shops.  From  this  bazar  the  figs  are 
taken  to  the  fig-packing  establishment,  which  is  a  long,  hall-like  building,  open  overhead, 
with  awnings  stretched  part  way  across  to  shelter  the  "  pickers,"  who  are  ranged  along 
the  side  of  the  building,  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  These  fig  pickers  are  gener- 
ally half  blind,  toothless,  dirty  old  women  ;  some  few  children  or  other  semi-useless  mem- 
bers of  society.  At  any  rate,  "  dirty"  applies  to  them  all,  and  one  dosen't  like  to  think 
of  them  when  he  is  eating  a  delicate  deine.  A  pile  of  soft,  new  figs  are  placed  beside 
each  one,  and  every  fig  is  taken  separately  and  pulled  into  shape  ;  the  fingers  are  mois- 
tened occasionally  with  salt  water.  The  nicest  and  largest  are  put  by  themselves,  the 
rest  are  thrown  into  a  shallow  basket  with  a  rim  about  two  inches  high.  These  Jire  'then 
taken  to  the  packers.  The  poorer  figs  are  packed  in  drums  and  baskets ;  the  best  qual- 
ity are  layer  figs,  and  are  packed  in  sciuare,  wooden  boxes,  in  bags  or  cartoons.  There  is 
a  quality  called  washed  figs,  but  the  name  is  a  misnomer,  as  the  figs  are  never  washed 
.  in  no  sense  of  the  word. 

The  choicest  of  the  figs  are  generally  taken  to  London,  though  of  late  years  some 
have  been  sent  to  America.  In  packing  the  drums,  a  handful  of  the  pulled  figs  are  taken 
and  arranged  with  the  stems  all  one  way,  and  then  crowded  into  the  drum,  filling  the 
outer  row  first.  A  layer  of  the  better  figs  are  placed  on  top,  and  a  few  laurel  leaves  laid 
in,  and  then  it  is  taken  away,  the  cover  nailed  on,  and  the  box  tied  up  and  piled  away  to 
await  transportation ;  there  is  no  pressing  except  what  takes  place  in  the  store  room, 
where  they  are  piled  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  are  necessarily  pressed  by  their  own 
weight.  In  two  or  three  weeks  afterward,  the  fig  worm  comes  out — one  out  of  every  fig. 
A  little  white  creature,  who  leaves  his  web  behind  him  everywhere  he  goes,  and  he  goes 
everywhere  ;  into  every  crevice  of  wood  work  or  metal,  and  into  every  fold  of  paper 
and  clothing.  The  open  end  of  every  one  of  a  bunch  of  keys  has  its  web  of  fig  worm 
silk  ;  between  sheets  of  note  paper,  and  inside  the  covers  of  books.  On  shipboard,  the 
correspondent  .says  he  found  him  iu  the  maintop,  and  says  he  would  have  found  him 
at  the  truck,  had  he  looked.  So  many  are  there  from  a  cargo  of  figs  that  the  web  can  be 
pulled  ofi'  in  long  strips  from  the  moulding  around  the  cabin.  Delightful  sensation  to 
wake  up  in  the  night  with  two  or  three  crawling,  cold  worms  over  one's  face.  "  Be  care- 
ful not  to  sleep  with  your  mouth  open,"  was  a  caution  given  every  night  on  retiring. 
The  large  figs  arc  packed  more  carefully,  each  one  being  pressed  out  into  shape  before 
being  placed  in  the  box  ;  alter  one  layer  is  packed  the  box  is  turned  "  end  for  end  "  and 
so  on  until  the  box  is  full ;  at  the  top  a  few  laurel  leaves  are  laid  in,  and  the  cover  nailed 
on.  The  sugaring  process  takes  place  after  the  figs  come  into  cold  weather.  A  few  frosty 
days  and  nights  is  suflScient  to  sugar  them  finely.  No  sugar  is  used  in  packing  them. 
The  choicest  figs  are  of  medium  size,  and  have  very  thin,  transparent  skin  to  the  very 
end  of  the  fig. 
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Preserving  Samples  of  Fruits  for  Exhibition. 

Bt  S.  J.  Parker,  M.  D.  Ithica,  N.  V. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — My  early  experiments  with  carboliem,  (commonly 
called  carbolic  acid)  led  me  to  hope  that  it  would  be  just  the  thing  to  preserve 
samples  of  fruits  for  the  use  of  lecturers  on  fruits  and  trees,  and  especially  for 
exhibition  by  collegiate  and  agricultural  societies  for  identification.  In  this  I  am 
somewhat  disappointed.  The  adjustment  of  the  carbolic  solution  to  the  water  and  the 
alcohol  used  to  prevent  freezing,  requires  a  little  skill,  easily  obtained,  and  the  fruits  are 
preserved  aboslutely  form  decay,  and  when  in  the  solution  in  glass  jars  appear  well. 
Two  defects  appear  however,  1st,  the  fruits  swell  somewhat,  and  this  in  berries,  renders 
as  for  example,  Red  Antwerp  and  the  Philadelphia  Raspberry  are  nearly  alike  in  size, 
though  the  Red  Antwerp  is  a  third  larger  than  the  Philadelphia.  2nd,  carboline  in  all  its 
forms  has  a  great  love  for  colors  and  hence  it  takes  the  color  out  of  fruits.  This  is  its 
greatest  fault  as  a  preservative.  Yet  it  is  better  than  most  preservatives  notwithstanding 
the  evils  I  have  just  named. 

From  some  experiments  recently  made  by  me,  I  suggest  the  trials  of  two  other  preserv- 
ative fluids.  The  first  is  made  by  adding  perfectly  white  sugar  to  water  at  190  degrees  of 
F.  thermometer,  or  88  degrees  C.  until  it  is  as  thick  as  honey.  Put  the  fruit  sample  in  a 
suitable  glass  vessel  cold,  and  pour  this  sugar  water  at  150  to  190  degrees  F.  over  the  sam- 
ple so  as  to  cover  it.  Thus  you  have  the  strawberry  or  apple  in  a  strong  transparent  solu- 
tion of  sugar. 

The  second  is  to  add  carboline  in  a  small  quantity  to  the  above,  sufficient  to  keep  off 
mildew  or  mould  and  yet  not  discolor  the  fruit.  So  also  may  be  named  the  following : 
Saturate  95  per  cent  alcohol  with  pure  white  sugar  and  add  a  little  carbolic  acid.  Add  of 
this  a  little  of  the  white  sugar  hot  solution  named  aboye — say  a  tablespoonful  to  every  six 
ounces  of  hot  sugar  solution  named. 

Such  is  my  reply  to  the  dozen  letters  I  have  asking,  "  how  can  I  preserve  samples  of 
fruits  for  exhibitions?"  Models  of  fruits  are  easily  made  in  plaster  of  paris.  You  coat 
one  half  of  an  apple,  pear  or  peach  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  plaster  of  paris,  leaving  a 
flat  edge  outwards  on  the  dividing  line.  Let  it  harden,  then  you  oil  or  grease  this  divid- 
ing edge  and  coat  the  remainder  of  the  fruit  half  of  an  inch  thick,  let  this  harden ;  the 
apple,  pear  or  peach  is  now  enveloped  by  plaster  of  paris  on  all  sides  in  a  two  parted  case. 
Separate  them  and  you  have  a  mould  of  the  fruit.  Now  oil  the  inside  of  the  mould  which 
"was  next  the  fruit,  or  varnish  it.  Fill  one  half  of  the  mould  with  thin  plaster  of  paris 
(mixed  with  water)  as  thick  as  molasses.  Shut  the  halves  of  the  mould  and  turn  over  and 
over  in  all  directions ;  the  thin  plaster  of  paris  will  harden  in  the  mould  and  on  opening 
the  mould  come  out  the  exact  shape  of  the  apple,  pear  or  peach  moulded.  Now  take  it 
and  smooth  it  and  put  in  a  stem.  To  paint  it,  use  one  part  starch  in  water,  'one  part 
boiled  linseed  oil  mixed.  In  this  mix  your  colors  and  paint  the  color  of  the  specimens  on 
the  outside  of  the  plaster  of  paris  model  thus  made.  Many  dip  the  models  in  thin  starch 
water  and  boiled  oil  and  dry  them  before  painting.  Thej'  are  the  best  artificial  specimens 
that  are  made  for  lecturers  and  exhibitions,  but  not  as  perfect  as  the  actual  fruit. 

Stakes  for  Flowers  and  Shrubs.  A  correspoudent  informs  the  Technologist  that  he 
has  now  in  his  possession  stakes  for  flowers  and  shrubs  which  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  nine  years,  and  their  points  are  yet  perfectly  sound.  "  I  take,"  he  says,  "  com- 
mon coal  tar  and  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  kettle  some  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep ; 
I  then  place  the  lower  part  of  the  stake  in  the  boiling  tar,  immersing  it  as  deeply  as  the 
pot  will  allow.  After  remaining  therein  about  ten  minutes  I  take  them  out,  allowing  the 
surplus  tar  to  drain  oflf,  and  roll  the  tarred  portion  in  clean,  sharp  sand,  covering  every 
part  of  the  tar.  After  they  have  become  perfectly  dry  I  give  them  another  coat  of  tar, 
completely  covering  the  sanded  part."    He  keeps  the  upper  parts  well  painted. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  planted  one  acre  in  pumpkins,  from  which  he  harvested 
about  forty  tons ;  from  these  200  quarts  of  seed  were  saved,  which  brought  him  fifty  dol- 
lars in  cash. 
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Pear  on  monntaln  Ash  Roots. 

By  D.  B.  Wier.  Lacon,  III. 

El),  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — Mr.  Mathews,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Pomolo- 
gist,  makes  out  a  pretty  good  case  against  top-grafting  the  pear  on  the  Mountain  Ash. 
This  in  the  way  the  gentleman  puts  it,  reflects  a  little  severely  on  myself  for  recommend- 
ing it  so  highly  as  a  root  for  the  Pear  in  the  February  number.  But  in  looking  over  that 
article  I  find  I  did  not  write  exactly  what  I  intended  to  do.  I  had  intended  only  to  rec- 
ommend grafting  the  Pear  on  sizeable  lateral  roots  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  I  do  not,  nor 
cannot,  recommend  working  it  in  any  other  way  on  this  root.  I  have  not  tried  top-graft- 
ing, therefore  know  nothing  about  it,  have  tried  budding  on  seedlings  and  find  that  some 
varieties  grow  finely  and  make  splendid  trees,  others  grow  well  the  first  season  and  die 
the  next,  other  varieties  refuse  to  grow  at  all.  But  when  root  grafted  on  lateral  roots 
and  even  very  short  pieces  of  roots,  all  kinds  so  far  as  tried,  grow  as  well  as  the  best 
apple  root-grafts,  and  make  a  large  growth  the  first  season,  and  if  we  so  wish  it,-tlie  trees  are 
all  on  pear  roots  at  three  years  of  age,  by  the  scion  throwing  out  roots  of  its  own,  and  what 
better  root  can  we  have  for  a  standard  Pear  tree  than  its  own  natural  roots  f  But  I  still 
insist  that  the  Mountain  Ash  root  is  a  better  bottom  for  the  Pear  than  any  Pear  root  on 
some  soils,  and  especially  for  the  extreme  North.  Because  a  species  will  not  succeed  when 
grafted  on  to  the  trood  of  another  species,  is  no  good  reason  that  it  will  not  succeed  per- 
fectly when  worked  on  the  root  of  that  species.  The  whole  Chickasaw  family  of  Plums 
succeed  admirably  when  root-grafted  on  to  the  lateral  roots  of  young  Peach  trees,  yet  they 
cannot  be  stock-grafted  or  top-grafted  on  to  peach  trees  with  any  success,  and  are  compara- 
tively worthless  when  budded.  The  hard-wood  shrub  the  tree  pseonia  is  grafted  success- 
fully on  to  the  tuhers  of  the  herbaceous  pfeonias,  &c.,  &c., 

Mr.  Mathews  has  certainly  got  the  names  of  his  Mountain  Ashes  sadly  mixed.  He  says, 
"  I  connot  understand  Mr.  "Wier,  when  he  says  that  the  American  Mounain  Ash  is  a  much 
slower  growin  tree  than  the  European  variety."  Bryant  in  his  Forest  Trees,  says,  "  P. 
Americana,  the  American  Mountain  Ash  greatly  resembles  the  European  and  is  by  some 
considered  a  variety,  but  never  becomes  so  large  a  tree."  He  says  also,  "the  European 
grows  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet."  Fuller  says,  "the  American  rarely  exceeds  fifteen  feet 
in  height,"  and  so  they  grow  with  me.  If  Iowa  has  created  a  revolution  in  the  growth  of 
the  Mountain  Ashes,  who  is  the  joke  on,  Mr.  Mathews,  Iowa,  the  Ashes  or  your  humble 
servant  ? 


A  Russian  Apple, 

By  Robert  Manning,  Salem,  Maps. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener: — Some  years  ago  we  had  in  the  Pomological  Garden,, 
an  apple,  believed  to  be  of  Russian  origin,  under  the  name  of  Museovia  Naliva.  It  was 
received  by  my  father  from  Messrs  Banmann  of  Bolwiller,  France,  in  1836  in  the  impor- 
tation which  included  the  first  Rostiezer  pear  tree  ever  brought  into  this  country,  under 
the  name  of  Passarts  Museovia  Naliw,  but  the  nearest  approach  to  this  name  in  their 
catalogue  at  that  time,  is  Passarts  Mosmner  Mcdvasicr  apfel.  It  was  of  large  size  and  pale 
green  color  with  whitish  flouds,  somewhat  resembling  in  appearance  the  Old  English 
Codlin,  but  coarser  and  inferior  m  quality,  being  quite  acid  and  only  fit  for  cooking.  It 
ripened  in  autumn.  The  tree  was  of  strong  upright  growth  with  very  dark  wood.  The 
vaiiety  is  now  lost  from  here. 

The  name  Naliva  in  its  various  forms  appears  to  signify  ^'i/iVy  or  melting.  Thus  we  have 
in  the  catalogue  of  apple-trees  imported  from  Russia  in  1870  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Naleiv  Wo-^hnni,  translated  Waxen,  Juicy ;  Polosatoe,  Naliwnoe,  or 
Juicy  Streaked ;  Scholtinaliir,  or  Yellow  .luice ;  Lapouchoe  Mtlma,  or  Juicy  Burr  apple; 
and  Krimskoo  Naliwnoe,  or  Juicy  Knmtarter.  In  an  interesting  article  on  Russian 
apples,  in  Hearth  and  Home  for  December  31, 1870,  by  "W.  C.  F."  is  an  extract  from  Rees' 
Encyclopaedia,  from  which  we  quote.  "About  Moscow  and  many  of  the  adjacent  Govern- 
ments, are  produced  many  excellent  sorts  of  apples,  particularly  a  transparent  kind 
brought  originally  from  China,  full  of  juice,  and  extremely  well  tasted,  called  Nalivrie  (fvfl-l, 
melting),  as  in  fact,  it  is  so  full  of  juice  as  to  be  ready  to  burst.  Perhaps  our  Mascovia 
Nalvia  is  identical  with  this,  or  with  one  of  those  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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Fralt  In  Nebraska«Eaect9  of  the  Last  ^Vinter. 

Br  RoBr.  W.  i^uRNis,  BiiowNsv[LLE,  Neb. 

Ed.  Pomologist  akd  Gardener:  I  have  often,  this  Spring  thought  of  dropping  you 
a  line  as  tj  our  fruit  prospects  this  year,  but  as  our  spring  has  been  so  backward,  every 
minute  almost,  has  been  otherwise  employed.  The  past  winter  was  a  remarkably  hard 
one  here,  as  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  west,  and  as  stated  the  spring  more  backward 
than  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  Many  trees  and  vines  suffered  severely  last  winter,  in 
fact  were  killed  out-right.  In  my  own  orchard,  I  have  noted  results  closely.  One  Peach 
orchard  of  near  three  thousand  native  seedling  trees,  only  six  trees  are  injured  or 
killed.  In  another  of  one  thousand  trees,  budded  varieties  from  New  Jersey,  only  three 
trees  were  killed.  Another  of  two  thousand  trees  obtained  from  Pennsylvania,  over  three 
hundred  trees  are  killed.  The  Seedlings  were  five  years  old,  the  budded  varieties  four 
years  old.  The  Warfield  and  St.  Lawrence  apple  trees  three  years  old  in  nursery  rows 
were  badly  damaged.  Catawba  and  Isabella  gr:ipe  vines,  four  years  old,  without  protec- 
tion were  killed  to  the  ground.  The  same  with  Rogers  15  and  19,  and  Salem,  and  Walter. 
The  lona  and  Israella  were  somewhat  touched  but  not  badly.  Other  Rogers,  Eumelan, 
Martha,  Croton,  Senasgua  were  killed  outright.  Young  Pear  trees  were  injured  badly  this 
spring  after  the  tender  leaves  had  put  out,  by  south  winds,  which  by-the-way  are  more 
destructive  with  us  than  "north-westers."  > 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  winter  our  fruit  prospects  were  never  more  glorious.  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Grapes  in  greatest  abundance. 

Our  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  State 
Fair  at  Lincoln,  September  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th,  and  we  intend  to  have  one  of  the  finest 
fruit  shows  ever  held  in  the  west.  Our  Legislature  having  made  liberal  provisions  in 
behalf  of  both  the  Horticultural  Society  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  will  be  on 
hand  at  other  State  Horticultural  and  Pomological  gatherings. 

"What  has  become  of  the  Western  American  Pomological  talked  of  Organization?  Can't 
we  have  a  fruit  exhibition  of  that  character  this  fall  ?  Let  us  have  a  conference  of  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Societies  in  relation  to  the  enterprise. 


Keeping  Qualities  of  Concord  Wine. — George  Husman,  in  the  Rural  World  of 
March  23d,  says  of  some  Concord  wine  made  in  1865  and  bottled  in  1866:  "All  the  Jiot- 
tles  which  had  been  well  corked  were  In  splendid  condition.  The  wine  had  lost  the 
offensive  foxiness  of  the  Concord,  and  also  much  of  its  color,  being  of  a  brilliant  red  color, 
when  bottled,  which  had  now  changed  to  a  brownish  yellow,  very  bright  and  clear,  and 
had  acquired  a  decided  Maderia  flavor.  It  was  very  smooth,  agreeable  and  mellow,  and 
was  pronounced  excellent  light  winn  by  four  gentlemen,  besides  ourselves,  who  tried  it." 

Preservation  of  Raspberries  Without  Hbat. — It  is  said  that  these  berries  can  be 
preserved  with  all  their  native  freshness  for  ice  creams  or  c  ikes,  or  for  tarts  without  boil- 
ing. They  should  be  picked  when  the  fruit  is  dry  and  put  at  once  into  a  deep  bowl  or 
pan,  and  bruise  gently.  Mix  with  an  equal  weight  of  best  "sifted"  sugar,  and  put  imme- 
diately into  wide  necked  bottles;  cork  these  firmly  without  delay  and  tie  bladders  over 
the  tops.  Keep  in  a  cool  place  or  the  fruit  will  ferment.  This  mixture  should  be  stirred 
softly,  and  onlyjust  sufficient  to  blend  the  sugar  and  the  fruit.  The  bottles  must  be  per- 
fectly dry,  and  the  bladders  after  having  been  cleaned  in  the  usual  way  and  allowed  to 
become  nearly  dry,  should  be  moistened  with  a  little  whisky  or  alcohol  on  the  side  next 
the  cork. 

New  Wine  Grapes. —  Frederick  Muench,  the  veteran  Missouri  wine  grower,  in  the 
Rural  World,  of  March  33d,  says :  "The  wine  of  the  Cynthiana  surpasses  that  of  theNor- 
ton  in  delicacy ;  that  of  the  Neosho  comes  nearer  to  the  genuine  Maderia  than  any  I 
know  of.  This  vine  quite  lately  taken  out  of  the  primitive  forests  near  Neosho,  in  South- 
west Missouri,  by  Mr.  Jaeger,  and  first  grafted  by  me,  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  at  the 
same  time  most  productive  of  all  we  have  ;  superlatively  promising,  yet  one  of  the  latest 
in  maturing  its  fruit,  which  is  just  what  I  want  for  a  wine  grape.  It  belongs  to  the  cesli- 
vaiis  class,  but  is  strictly  distinguished  from  the  Norton  and  Cynthiana." 
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wine  Cellars. 

As  this  is  the  season,  says  the  Rural  WorU,  in  which  preparations  for  the  management 
of  the  future  vintage  must  l)e  undertaken,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  items  is  a 
good  cellar.  On  this  important  subject  we  copy  from  the  advance  sheets  of  a  most  valua- 
ble work,  entitled  Rational  Manufacture  of  American  Wine,  which  gives  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  wine  making  than  any  work  we  have  yet  seen. 

All  manipulations  of  this  class  are  to  be  performed  in  the  cellar,  during  the  storage  of 
wine.  They  consist  in :  1.  Filling  up;  2.  Racking;  3.  Clearing  or  fining.  4.  Preifaring 
of  ready  or  ripe  wine  for  the  market,  Tn  casks  or  bottles. 

We  have  to  proffer  a  few  remarks  about  the  cellar  before  we  discuss  the  different  man- 
ipulations. 

1.  There  must  be  equal  temperature  in  the  cellar,  if  possible,  at  all  times,  i.  e.,  50  to  60 
degrees  Fall,  for  young  wine,  while  a  lower  temperature  should  prevail  for  older  grades. 
The  cellar  should  be  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  air 
holes  fronting  north  and  east,  and  arched  ceiling  tightly  covered  with  two  feet  ground. 

2.  The  cellar  should  be  located  under  the  pressing  and  fermenting  room,  and  should  be 
connected  with  it  by  means  of  of  double  trap-doors  and  air-channels.  First,  for  easy  and 
speedy  communication.  Second,  for  easy  discharge  of  wine  or  must  by  means  of  hose. 
An  elevator  is  preferable  to  stairs. 

3.  The  cellar  should  be  constructed  of  good  masonry  and  its  floors  of  clean  dry  soil. 
Wooden  flooring  will  do  verj-  well,  when  properly  drained  to  prevent  the  wood  from 
decaying. 

4.  The  cellar  should  be  kept  dry,  and  a  sink  hole  or  sewer  should  prevent  the  collection 
of  water  therein. 

5.  The  cellar  should  always  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust,  spider  webs,  etc.,  and 
should  be  whitewashed  by  applying  only  lime. 

The  following  is  a  very  well  adapted  construction  : 

1.  The  floor  of  the  lower  cellar  to  be  eighteen  feet  below  the  surface,  arched  ceiling 
■with  trap-doors  and  elevator ;  channels  for  air  circulation  with  valves  . 

2.  The  floor  of  the  upper  cellar  to  be  eight  feet  below  surface,  with  common  ceiling  (of 
joists;  trap-doors  and  elevators,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  lower  cellars.  Height  of 
cellars  to  be  nine  feet,  with  stove  therein,  to  produce  a  most  equitable  temperature. 

■    3.  The  floor  of  the  press  room  is  consequently  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  might  be  constructed  of  wood  or  other  material. 

The  pressing  and  the  first  fermentation  take  place  in  this  room  ;  the  wine  remains  in 
the  lower  story  during  the  process  of  still  fermentation  and  also  young  wine,  whila  the 
old  wine  remains  in  the  lowest  cellar,  etc.  The  dimensions  are  according  to  the  require- 
ments. • 


Calirornla  Pears  In  Europe. 

C.  W.  Reed,  of  Yolo  county,  last  fall,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  shipped  several 
boxes  of  Easter  Beurre  pears  to  different  points  in  England.  Some  to  Glasgow  and 
some  to  Liverpool.  The  pears  were  shipped  late  in  the  season  and  were  in  the  snow 
blookade  on  the  railroad  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Some  went  by  the  way  of  Boston, 
and  some  by  the  way  of  New  York.  , 

He  has  lately  received  an  account  of  the  experiment.  The  pears  sent  by  New  York 
arrived  in  perfect  order  and  condition;  while  those  sent  by  Boston  had  apparently 
been  touched  by  the  frost  and  were  in  rather  poor  condition. 

On  the  whole,  the  experiment  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Reed  as  a  perfect  success,  and  proves 
that  California  pears  can  be  laid  down  in  any  one  of  the  above  named  cities  in  a  good 
merchantable  condition.     It  also  satisfies  Mr.  Reed  that  pecuniarily  the  business  will  pay. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  B.  S.  Fox,  of  San  Jose,  sent  some  pears  to  Ireland,  his 
old  home,  and  although  it  was  a  small  shipment  to  friends,  it  proves  that  the  fruit  can  be 
shipped  and  arrive  in  good  condition.  These  experiments  are  of  great  value  to  our  State. 
We  have  already  a  large  market  in  the  Atlantic  States  for  our  fruits,  and  particularly  for 
pears,  but  if  we  can  supply  England  with  her  millions  of  people,  with  our  delicious 
pears  at  remunerative  prices,  we  have  a  market  literally  beyond  our  ability  to  supply. 
Our  fruit  growers  will  make  a  note  of  the  above  facts.—  Pae'ijic  Rural  Press' 
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Kansas  State   Horticaltnral  Society. 

Second  Semi-Annual  Meeting  at  Humboldt.  Kansas,  June  lltli  and  12th,  1872. 
Bt  the  Associate  Editor. 

The  meeting  opened  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  Long's  Hall  which  was  most  beautifully 
decorated  with  wild  and  cultivated  flowers;  the  walls  were  hung  with  elegant  engrav- 
ings and  costly  paintings,  while  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  ornamental  and 
green-house  plants,  surrounded  with  a  table  on  which  was  displayed  various  kinds  of 
ripe,  green  and  canned  fruits  and  garden  vegetables  handsomely  arranged  with  bouquets 
and  flowers,  showing  much  taste  and  skill,  giving  great  credit  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Humboldt.  But  above  all  which  spoke  louder  than  a  thousand  tongues  the  feeling  and 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Humboldt,  were  the  inscriptions  in  large  gilt  letters  placed 
over  the  rostrum  "  Welcome."  "Let  Brotherly  Love  Oontinde,"  encircled  and 
intertwined  with  garlands  of  native  forest  leaves  and  prairie  flowers.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.W.  M.  Howsley,  of  Leavenworth  ;  Prayer  by  Rev.  D. 
M.  Gage,  of  lola ;  Welcoming  address  by  D.  B.  Emmert,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Humboldt ; 
responded  to  by  the  President. 

Prof.  E.  Gale,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  then  read  an  essay  on 
the  importance  of  forest  tree  culture,  which  was  excellent  and  well  received.  He  consid- 
ered the  life  of  a  nation  depended  upon  a  liberal  supply  of  timber.  In  support  of  which 
he  cited  the  degeneracy  of  many  nations  and  countries  once  flourishing  but  since  the 
destruction  of  their  timber,  weak  and  feeble  and  the  country  barren.  He  prophesied  the 
same  fatal  results  here  if  the  present  destruction  of  trees  continued,  without  renewal. 
Forest  conservation  and  forest  culture  should  go  together.  In  the  mountains  the  forests 
should  be  preserved  as  they  are  the  source  of  our  great  streams.  They  are  now  recklessly 
stripped  of  their  timber  by  the  ax  and  fire  without  being  replaced  by  a  young  growth 
which  is  a  source  of  alarm  to  us  of  the  plains.  Fore.sts  should  be  planted  and  cultivated 
on  the  prairies  of  the  west  and  the  natural  groves  of  the  valleys  and  mountains  preserved 
from  cattle  and  fire.  But  immediate  and  home  results  should  be  also  borne  in  mind  in  this 
great  work;  the  breaking  of  the  force  of  winds,  the.  hiding  of  unsightly  views,  the  regula- 
ting and  ameliorating  of  the  climate,  etc.  The  present  destruction  of  the  mountain  forests 
and  the  ruinous  system  of  agriculture  on  the  prairies  will,  if  not  remedied,  soon  beggar  this 
country.  Educate  the  public  mind  on  this  matter  to  efi'ect  government  aid,  and  in  this  the 
press  and  every  friend  of  horticulture  has  a  duty  to  perform.  Intelligent  forest  culture  is 
simple  and  not  expensive  but  profitable.  Experiments  with  imported  varieties  are  not 
necessary  ;  indigenous^ees  are  easily  obtained  and  cheap ;  their  entire  care  will  not 
exc^d  that  of  one  crop  of  corn  ;  a  few  acres  of  forest  will  effect  a  sale  of  a  farm,  enhanc- 
ing its  value  very  much  and  in  a  few  years  secure  profitable  returns  in  firewood  and  tim- 
ber ;  the  forests  constitute  a  shelter  for  crops  and  cattle ;  also  a  protection  for  human  life 
from  the  terrible  winds  of  the  plains  in  winter. 

FOREST   TREE   CULTURE. 

Messrs.  Elliott,  Gale  and  Kingsberry  were  appointed  a  committee-  to  report  resolutions 
on  forest  tree  culture.  The  committee  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted. 

Besolved  1.  Tha*  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States  and  the  multi- 
plication of  industries  all  require  an  immense  consumption  of  timber,  foretell  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  forests,  within  a  comparatively  brief  period. 

3.  That  the  State  of  Kansas  having  only  about  five  per  cent  of  her  area  in  woods,  and 
exposed  in  her  extended  surface  to  the  sweeping  winds  of  elevated  plains,  has  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  subject  of  forest  tree  culture,  in  groves  and  wind-breaks,  and  not  only  for 
the  supply  of  fuel  and  timber,  but  also  for  the  amelioration  of  climate. 

3.  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be 
respectfully  requested  to  bring  before  their  bodies  the  importance  of  some  appropriate 
action  to  encourage  the  growth  of  forest  trees  on  the  western  plains. 

4.  That  we  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  Kansas  to  the  fact  that  the 
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deciduous  trees  native  to  the  State  are  not  only  of  species  valuable  on  the  farm  and  ia 
arts,  but  are  of  easy  propagation  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  and  we  recommend  that  their 
seeds  be  gathered  and  cuttings  made  and  planted  as  the  cheapest  mode  by  which  large 
tracts  can  be  set  in  timber. 

5.  That  in  order  to  extend  the  planting  of  coniferous  and  evergreen  trees  in  shelter 
belts  and  in  forests  for  the  production  of  timber,  we  recommend  that  action  be  taken  by 
the  Legislature  of  Kansas  to  provide  special  encouragement  by  premiums,  by  exemption 
from  taxation,  or  by  the  establishment  of  State  nurseries  for  free  distribution  of  such 
trees  to  farmers  desiring  to  plant  the  same. 

WHY  DID  THE  APPLES  DROP? 

Why  did  the  apples  drop  so  much  this  season,  was  next  taken  up  and  very  thoroughly 
discussed.  It  was  observed  that  the  leaves  hung  on  the  trees  late  in  the  winter,  which 
was  not  usual  in  this  country,  which  called  forth  some  discussion  at  our  winter  meeting. 
This  state  of  the  leaves  extended  over  Kansas  and  parts  of  Missouri,  but  as  far  as  it  did 
exist  the  fruit  has  dropped  badly.  In  the  meantime  it  was  shown  that  the  wood  was  not 
mature,  el.se  the  leaves  would  have  dropped.  This  immaturity  of  the  growth  caused 
immature  fruit  buds,  which  though  they  had  sufficient  vitality  to  bloom  and  set  fruit,  had 
not  enough  to  hold  it  on,  upon  the  principle  of  young  trees  coming  into  bearing  for  the 
first  time,  they  bloom  and  set  fruit  but  it  drops;  the  buds  having  not  been  fully  matured. 
The  same  state  of  things  often  takes  place  under  high  cultivation  and  excessive 
pruning. 

CULTUBE  AND  PKUNING  THE  GRAPE. 

The  cultivation  and  pruning  of  the  grape  was  next  under  discussion.  Dr.  Stayman 
being  called  forth,  gave  his  system  of  low  trilles  of  two  wires  and  horizontal  renewal 
training  by  lateral  canes  and  pinching  each  time  to  one  leaf.  This  system  he  considered 
not  only  the  cheapest  but  the  most  simple  and  much  the  best,  which  is  shown  by  the 
fruit.  The  main  feature  being  the  lateral  single  cane  which  is  produced  by  pinching 
back  the  renewal  canes  to  but  a  few  buds,  and  starting  a  new  cane  therefrom,  which  is  a 
lateral,  but  four  of  those  being  necessary  in  a  full  bearing  vine.  They  being  trained  on 
the  two  wires,  and  the  bearing  shoots  hanging  down  on  either  side.  High,  dry,  shady, 
sub-soil  clay  land  considered  the  best,  with  a  south  exposure,  and  the  Concord  and  Ives' 
Seedlings  being  the  only  grapes  so  far  adapted  to  gtCneral  cultivation. 

LOCATION  OP   ORCHARDS. 

The  location  of  orchards  being  next  in  order,  was  very  thoroughly  discussed,  resulting 
in  favor  of  the  highest  land.  Mr.  Bishop  stated  that  he  had  a  high  hill  which  has  not 
failed  him  since  1856  with  even  the  most  tender  peaches,  and  pears  have  uniformly  bore 
good  crops  and  never  blighted  in  the  least,  while  on  the  low  land  the  fruit  was  often  a 
failure. 

Dr.  StajTuan,  who  has  both  a  high  and  low  orchard,  stated  that  he  planted  on  the  low 
land  in  1860  and  on  the  high  in  1867  and  1888,  about  the  same  number  of  trees  and  the 
same  varieties,  yet  he  never  raised  one  good  crop  on  the  low  land,  while  he  has  raised 
three  good  crops  on  the  high,  the  last  year's  crop  being  over  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  The  same  difference  exists  this  season  in  favor  of  the  high  orchard,  yet  planted 
seven  and  eight  years  later.  But  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  high  land  there  should  be 
dee|)  valleys  or  ravines  in- close  proximity.  The  committee  on  flowers  and  frnit  in  the 
hall  being  ready,  reported  the  following  : 

REPORT  OP  COMTinXTEE   ON  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

We  have  examined  the  articles  on  exhibition  and  find  a  good  collection  of  pot-plants, 
comprising  over  fifty  varieties,  which  from  their  growing  condition  and  fine  blooms,  show 
good  culture  and  careful  attention.  We  also  find  a  large  number  of  bouquets,  (in  which 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  prairies  have  been  freely  used,)  most  tastefully  arranged,  showing 
a  love  for  the  beautiful  that  would  do  credit  to  any  community.  These  with  the  general 
decorations  and  arrangements,  fine  engravings  on  the  walls  and  nicely  arranged  hanging 
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baskets  and  cages  of  birds  whose  songs  give  an  enlivening  influence  to  all,  does  credit  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  young  and  growing  city  of  Humboldt.  In  fruit  we  find 
good  specimens  of  cherries,  raspberries  currants  and  gooseberries — also  quite  a  number  of 
apples,  peaches  and  nectarines,  (on  small  limbs  cut  from  trees,)  indicating  by  their  smooth 
and  healthv  appearance  an  abundant  crop  of  nice  fruit  in  this  vicinity.  We  would  not 
overlook  the  fine  collection  of  vegetables  on  exhibition,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
very  fine  specimens  of  Irish  potatoes.  We  would  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  soci- 
ety to  some  jars  of  peaches,  being  a  seedling  exhibibited  by  E.  Stroznider,  their  very  large 
size  and  fine  appearance  indicate  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  fine  fruits.  In  conclu- 
sion we  would  speak  of  some  splendid  specimens  of  late  keeping  apples  on  exhibition  by 
Dr.  J.  Stayman,  viz :  Ben  Davis,  Newtown,  Pippin,  Lawver,  Ella  Park,  Willow  Ting, 
Limbertwig,  Gilpin  and  Abraham,  all  in  prime  condition  except  the  last  two. 

TALK  ABOUT   FRUITS. 

The  strawberry  being  taken  up  and  discussed  resulted  in  the  Wilson  being  the  best  for 
general  cultivation.  But  this  season  all  varieties  and  manner  of  cultivation  proved  almost 
a  failure.  The  plants  in  very  many  instances  killed,  whether  covered  or  not,  and  those 
•which  were  not,  did  not  bloom. 

The  discussion  of  the  raspberry  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Miami  or  Mammoth  cluster, 
some  few  added  the  Doolittle,  but  the  black  caps  were  the  only  kind  that  would  stand. 

The  Kittatinny  blackberry  the  ouly  one  hardy,  all  others  winter-killed  and  worthless. 

The  Houghton  gooseberry  much  the  best  of  any  tasted  here  and  very  productive. 

The  currant  would  not  succeed  unless  heavily  mulched  or  partially  shaded  from  the 
hot  sun. 

The  pear  blight  was  thoroughly  discussed  but  as  usual  resulted  in  general  gas,  each  indi- 
vidual having  his  own  theory.  The  Flemish  Beauty,  Bartlett  and  the  Beurre  Clairgeau 
were  considered  the  best  pears  for  profit  aud  general  cultivation.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  offered  by  Mr.  Brackett  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Kansas  Pacific,  the 
L.  L.  &  G.  and  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  Railroad  Companies  for  reduction  of  fare  to  members 
attending  the  meeting  of  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  citizens 
of  Humboldt  for  the  generous  manner  in  which  they  have  extended  their  hospitality 
during  our  session,  and  to  the  ladies  of  Humboldt  our  grateful  thanks  are  especially  ten- 
dered for  the  tasteful  and  appropriate  manner  in  which  thej'  have  decorated  the  hall  tor 
our  deliberation. 

Dr.  J.  Stayman  then  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  appoint  three  delegates  to  collect  and  exhibit  Kansas  fruits 
next  fall  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  at  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Howsley,  Dr.  J.  Stayman  and  Hon.  J.  C.  Vincent  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee to  exhibit  the  fruit  at  Philadelphia.  The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  their 
regular  annual  session  at  Topeka,  the  second  Tuesday  of  December  next. 


Report  on  tbe  IVild  Goose  Plum. 

By  J.  S.  DowNEE,  Kentuckt. 

We  copy  the  following  report  on  the  Wild  Goose  Plum  from  the  Transactions'of  the 
Thirteenth  Biennial  Term  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  There  has  been  much 
•written  concerning  the  origin  and  merits  of  this  plum.  We  probably  have  in  this  report 
from  Mr.  Downer,  a  correct  account  of  it : 

''As  this  truit  is  now  attracting  considerable  attention  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  as  I  first  introduced  it  into  Kentucky,  and  also  several  of  the  adjacent  States,  it  will, 
perhaps,  not  be  improper,  that  I  should  state  what  I  may  know  relative  to  its  origin,  his- 
tory, qualities,  etc. 

It  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Harvey,  of  Columbia,  Tenn. 
*bout  the  year  1850.    In  a  letter  to  me,  at  that  time,  he  gave  me  an  account,  as  then 
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understood;  of  the  origin  of  this  plum;  praised  it  in  very  high  terms  for  its  fine  qualities, 
hardiness,  etc.,  and  kindly  sent  me  buds,  as,  he  stated,  taken  from  the  original  tree,  which 
was  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  Tcnn.  There  were  no  conflicting  statements 
at  that  time,  as  to  the  place  or  manner  of  the  origin  of  this  fruit.  All  these  have  arisen 
since.  The  account  given  me  by  Mr.  Harvey,  in  a  letter  written  about  that  time,  was  as 
follows,  to- wit:  That  some  years  previous  to  that  time,  (1850,)  a  gentleman  shot  a  wild 
goose  in  that  neighborhood,  and  on  the  very  spot  it  was  thrown  down  and  left  to  decom- 
pose, the  ne.xt  spring  came  up  the  plant  now  known  as  the  Wild  Goose  plum  ;  and  that  it 
was  confidently  believed,  in  that  neighborliood,  that  the  seed  from  which  this  plum  tree 
sprang,  was  in  the  craw  ot  the  goose  when  killed,  and  this  gave  rise  to  its  name. 

The  tree  flourishes  well  when  worked  on  the  peach  ;  comes  early  into  bearing,  and 
yields  abundant  crops  of  fruit  every  year.  The  fruit  is  large  and  handsome,  of  a  pinkish 
red  color,  covered  with  a  thin,  delicate  bloom.  The  flavor,  though  to  an  educated  taste, 
not  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  popular  varieties,  is,  notwithstanding,  very  good.  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  proof  against  the  attacks  of  the  curculio,  but  the  sting  of  any  insect 
seems  to  have  little  or  no  etfect  on  it,  and,  planted  by  the  side  of  any  of  the  ordinary  cul- 
tivated sorts,  the  Wild  Goose  plum  will  produce  full  crops,  while  they  will  not  ripen  a 
a  single  specimen. 

This  plum  has  a  small  stock,  and  so  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  readily  parts  from 
it,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  gather  the  fruit  before  fully  ripe.  This  seeming  defect, 
however,  is  fully  compensated  for,  by  its  ripening  equally  well  when  taken  from  the  tree 
at  this  stage,  as  at  any  other.  Indeed,  I  regard  this  characteristic  as  increasing  its  value. 
It  enables  the  grower  to  have  it  in  market  at  its  best  season  for  use.  With  me  it  begins 
to  ripen  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  and  continues  in  use  some  three  weeks. 

We  have,  for  some  years  past,  raised  this  fruit  for  market  at  our  fruit  farm  near  Cave 
City,  Ky.,  and  find  it  the  most  profitable  fruit  we  grow.  It  has  but  once,  I  think,  in  the 
past  ten  years,  failed  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit. 

This  plum,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  no  tendency  to  reproduce  itseff  from  seed,  and,  as  great 
numbers  of  trees  have  been  raised  in  this  way,  spurious  and  worthless  varieties,  bearing 
the  name  of  Wild  Goose  plum,  may  be  found  all  over  Western  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
perhaps,  farther  West. 

inashroom  Culture. 

A  writer  in  the  Canada  Farmer  says :  Many  persons  regard  the  culture  of  mushrooms 
as  a  great  mystery.  But  it  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  simple  as  raising  a  crop  of 
corn,  or  cultivating  a  grape  vine,  or  a  bed  of  cabbages,  and  can  be  done  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  taking  up  little  room,  and  requiring  little  attention.  Mushrooms,  too,  can  be  raised 
in  Wii.ter,  when  no  other  crop  can  be,  and  a  regular  supply  had  for  family  use.  Or,  if 
conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  view  for  disposal  in  our  city  markets,  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder,  and  a  most  profitaLle  thing  can  be  made  of  the  business.  All  farmers  keep 
horses  and  cattle,  and  have  plenty  of  manure ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  quantity 
used  in  forming  mushroom  beds  is  not  lost,  for  it  can,  when  new  beds  are  made,  be 
returned  to  the  manure  yard.  It  must  be  borne  in  mine,  too,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
build  a  place  to  grow  this  vegetable.  It  can  bo  srown  almost  anywhere  in  an  enclosed 
place  —  even  in  the  kitchen  or  sitting  room  ;  but  the  best  out  of-the-way  places  are  a  close 
home-ntabie,  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  all ;  mild  cellars,  enclosed  out-houses  of  almost 
every  kind,  where  the  soil  in  beds  can  be  kept  from  freezing. 

Now,  for  the  mode  of  growing  :  Take  a  box,  say  ten  or  twelve  inches  In  depth,  and  as 
long  and  broad  as  the  space  will  admit  of  or  may  be  desired ;  pack  it  down  with  six 
inches  of  horse-droppings,  on  this  thrfe  inches  of  dry  cow-droppings,  broken  somewhat 
fine;  moisten  this  (not  wetting  or  deluging  it)  with  a  strong  brine  of  nitre  or  saltpetre 
water.  In  this  cow  manure  plant  the  spawn,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  best  horticul- 
tural stores,  in  the  form  of  a  brick ;  break  in  good  size  pieces,  say  as  large  as  a  walnut 
and  set  in  triangular  shape,  thus  \*,  and  cover  with  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
(not  more  than  the  latter)  of  fine,  dry  soil.  Cover  the  whole  with  old  carpet  or  any  heavy 
cloth,  so  tliat  the  light  is  tmnplelely  excluded.  Of  course  it  needs  no  sun,  but  just  the  con- 
trary, as  perfect  darkness  is  required.  ,_     .  IKOJI  V^. 
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W^ork  tn  the  Vineyard. 

After  the  second  pinching  of  the  fruit-bearing  branches,  the  laterals  will  generally  start 
once  more,  and  we  pinch  the  young  growth  again  to  one  leaf,  thus  giving  each  lateral  two 
well  developed  leaves.  The  whole  course  should  be  completed  about  the  middle  of  June, 
here,  and  whatever  grows  afterwards  may  be  left,  unless  some  of  the  laterals  should  still 
become  too  long  arid  hang  over  into  the  rows,  when  they  may  be  taken  off  or  short- 
ened in. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  objects  we  have  in  view,  and  .whether  they  are  really  reached  by 
the  practice  as  followed  by  us : 

1.  One  of  its  principal  objects  is  to  keep  the  vine  within  proper  bounds,  so  that  it  is 
at  all  times  under  the  control  of  the  vintner,  without  weakening  its  constitution  by  rob- 
bing it  of  a  great  amount  of  foliage.  This  we  trust  our  readers  will  find  is  fully  reached 
by  early  and  thorongh  pinching,  as  the  fruit-bearing  branches  become  stocky,  better  able 
to  bear  up  their  fruits,  and  the  tendrils  cannot  intertwine  everything. 

2.  Judicious  thinning  of  tlie  fruit. — This  ts  done  most  thoroughly,  and  at  a  time  when 
no  vigor  has  been  expended  in  its  development.  *    . 

3.  Developing  strong,  liealthy  foliage. — This  object  we  gain  by  forcing  the  growth  of 
the  laterals,  and  thus  having  two  young,  healthy  leaves  opposite  each  bunch,  which  will 
shade  the  fruit  and  serve  as  conductors  of  sap  to  the  fruit. 

4.  Orotoing  vigorous  canes  for  iiext  year's  fruiting.  We  obtain  just  as  many  as  we 
want,  and  no  more,  thereby  making  them  stronger;  and  as  every  part  of  the  vine  is 
thus  accessible  to  light  and  air,  the  wood  will  ripen  better  and  more  uniform. — Ora2ie 
C'lilturist. 


Tent  Caterpillar  of  the  Forest. 

Bt  The  Entomological  Editor. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  insect  of  the  three  which  are  so  generally  con- 
founded— taken  all  to  be  the  same  by  many  of  our  horticultural  and  agricultural  Iriends 
— the  Tent  Caterpillar  of  the  forest  {Clisiocampa  Sylvaiica,  Harris),  which  was  first 
described  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts. 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  order  Lepidopter.^^  and  family  Bombycid^,  and  although 
we  have  never  known  it  to  be  very  plentiful  in  Iowa,  yet  we  have  each  year  met  a  few  spec- 
imens, and  it  may  become  troublesome,  as  we  have  known  it  to  be  in  other  States,  partic- 
ularly in  Eastern  Indiana,  on  two  occasions ;  it  not  only  defoliated  forest  and  fruit  trees 
in  its  path,  which  was  about  four  miles  wide,  but  destroyed  whole  fields  of  wheat,  and 
did  corn  great  damage. 

In  our  latitude  the  parent  moths  make  their  appearance  about  the  last  week  in  June 
and  the  first  week  in  July,  and  after  coupling,  the  female,  which  is  larger  than  the  male, 
deposits  her  eggs  in  very  even,  regular  bands  on  the  small  twigs  of  trees,  where  they 
remain  until  early  next  spring,  when  they  hatch  and  hecome  small,  black  worms  (larvK), 
in  which  state  they  feed  ravenously  on  the  leaves  of  the  different  kinds  of  forest  and 
orchard  trees  generally,  for  about  si  .x  weeks,  during  which  time  they  moult — cast  their 
skins  four  times  and  become  full  grown — and  commence  making  cocoons,  preparatory  to 
becoming  pup«,  which  condition  is  arrived  at  three  daj's  after  the  cocoons  are  completed, 
when  the  last  larva;  skin  is  cast.  In  this  condition  they  remain  for  some  two  weeks,  when 
they  come  forth  perfect  ima.go,  some  time  during  the  last  weeks  in  June  and  first  weeks 
in  July. 


The  Eggs. — At  a  in  the  engraving  in  this  article  is  a  twig  of  a  tree  with  a  nest  of  eggs 
around  it  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar  of  the  forest.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  band  is  very 
uniform  in  diameter  and  docked  off  squarely  at  each  end,  not  rounded  as  are  the  bands  of 
the  Tent  Caterpillar  of  the  orchard.  Although  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  egg  bands  of  the  two  caterpillars,  yet  when  compared,  a  marked  difference  is  readily 
recognized.  These  eggs  will  be  found  on  the  small  limbs  during  fall  and  winter  until 
early  in  the  spring,  when  they  hatch  out.    Each  nest  contains  from  three  hundred  to 
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four  hundred  eggs.  Each  egg  is  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  and  one  fiftietli 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  arc  .'securely  glued  together  covered  -with  a  varnish  by  pa- 
rent moth,  which  so  well  protects  them  from  the  heat  of  the  .summer  and  the  inclement 
weather  of  the  fall  and  winter.  .During  the  warm  'days  of  summer  the  embryos  are 
developed  into  minute,  yet  perfect  worms,  (larva'),  although  they  remain  in  the  eggshell 
until  early  spring.  At  c  and  d  are  magnified  representations  of  the  egg,  showing  shape 
and  the  appearance  of  the  end,  with  its  sunken  center. 


TuE  Worms. — {Larv(e.) — Early  in  the  spring  the  young  worms  hatch,  frequently  before 
leaves  have  put  forth  for  them  to  feed  upon,  yet  they  will  endure  hard  freezing,  and  live 
two  or  three  weeks  until  food  is  furnished  them.  They  are  pretty  general  feeders,  will 
do  well  on  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  plum,  cherry,  apple,  peach  and  rose,  but  arc  by  no 
means  entirely  confined  to  these  for  food.  These  jvorms  (larva')  spin  a  .silken  thread 
from  the  time  they  are  hatched  until  after  their  fourth  moulting,  at  which  time  they 
commence  wandering  about  in  search  of  suitable  places  tomiike  cocoons,  wliich  the}' find 
under  bark,  in  cracks  of  (he  fences,  under  board.s,  and  similarly  secure  places.  They  form 
webbed  nests  on  the  sides  of  trees,  and  near  forks  of  large  limbs,  on  which  they  fre- 
quently congregate  before  their  time  of  last  moulting,  hut  are  all  the  time  much  more 
given  to  wandering  about  than  is  the  case  with  the  Tent  Caterpillar  of  the  orchard. 

"The  Caterpillar,  as  seen  after  it  has  forsaken  its  nest  and  is  wandering  about,"  says 
Dr.  Fitch,  "  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  0.20  thick.  It  is  cylindrical,  and  of  pale  blue 
color,  tinged  low  down  on  each  side  with  greeni.sh  gray,  and  is  everywhere  sprinkled 
over  with  black  points  and  dots.  Along  its  back  is  a  row  of  ten  or  eleven  oval  or  dia- 
mond-shaped white  spots,  which  are  similarly  sprinkled  with  black  points  and  dots,  and 
are  placed  one  on  the  fore  part  of  each  segment.  Behind  each  one  of  these  spots 
is  a  much  smaller  white  spot,  occupying  the  middle  of  each  segment.  The  intervening 
space  is  black,  which  color  also  froms  a  border  surrounding  each  of  the  spots,  and  on 
each  side  is  an  elevated  black  dot,  from  which  arises  usually  four  long,  black  hairs..  The . 
hind  part  of  each  segment  is  occupied  by  three  crinkled  and  more  or  less  interrupted,' 
pale,  orange-yellow  lines,  which  are  edged  with  black.  And  on  each  side  is  a  continuous- 
and  somewhat  broader  stripe  of  the  same  yellow  color,  similarly  edged  on  each  of  its 
sides  with  black.  Lower  down  upon  each  side  is  a  paler  yellow  or  cream-colored 
stripe,  the  edges  of  which  are  more  jagged  and  irregular  than  those  of  the  one  above  it, 
and  this  stripe  also  is  bordered  with  black,  broadly  and  unevenly  on  its  upper  side, 
and  very  narrowly  on  its  lower  side.  The  black  is  clothed  with  numerous  fine  fox-colored 
hairs,  and  low  down  on  each  side  are  numerous  coarser,  whitish  ones.  On  the  under  side 
is  a  large,  oval,  black  spot  on  each  segment  except  the  anterior  ones.  The  legs  and  pro- 
legs  are  black  and  clothed  with  short,  whitish  hairs.     The  head  is  of  a  dark  bluish  col- 
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or,  freckled  with  numerous  black  dots  and  clothed  with  short,  blackish  and  fox-colored 
hairs.  The  second  segment  or  neck  is  edged  anteriorly  with  cream  white,  which  color  is 
more  broad  upon  the  sides.  The  third  and  fourth  segments  have  each  a  large,  black  spot 
■on  each  side.  The  instant  it  is  immersed  in  spirits,  the  blue  of  this  Caterpillar  vanishes, 
and  it  becomes  black." 

A  good  representation,  except  the  natural  colors,  is  given  of  it  in   the     engraving. 

The  Cocook  and  Pnr^. — The  cocoon  is  composed  of  silken  threads  loosely  woven 
on  the  outside  and  intermixed  with  the  hairs  of  the  larvse,  more  densely  woven  on  the 
inside  ;  color  white,  but  is  filled  with  a  paste  from  the  mouth  of  the  larvse,  which  when 
dry  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  sprinkled  with  sulphur.  It  is  about  1.30  of  an  inch 
long  and  0.43  wide.  This  cocoon  contains  the  chrysalis  (pupae)  which  is  of  a  reddish 
brown  color,  slightly  dusted  with  pale  powder,  and  is  densely  covered  with  short,  pale, 
yellow  hairs,  which  hairs  are  longer  and  darker  at  the  blunt  and  rounded  end. 

The  Moth. — (Perpect  Imago.) — At  6  in  the  engraving  is  represented  the  Moth  of 
the  Tent  Caterpillar  of  the  forest  (Clisiocampa  Sylvntica,  Harris,)  of  natural 
size.  It  measures  about  two  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wiugs.  Its  body  is  0.90  of  an 
inch  long  and  0.30  of  an  inch  across  the  thorax.  Color  brownish-yellow  or  rusty-brown, 
with  two  oblique,  transverse  lines  across  the  front  wings.  Some  specimens  are,  however, 
more  pale  or  yellow.  The  color  between  the  lines  on  the  wings  is  darker  than  on  either 
side.  This  is  one  particular  distinguishing  feature  in  this  Moth,  as  the  space  in  the  Tent 
Caterpillar  of  the  orchard  is  lighter  between  these  lines.  In  the  Tent  Caterpillar  of  the 
forest  the  transverse  shade  often  extends  across  the  lateral  wings  of  the  Moth, 
faintly. 

Remedies. — During  the  winter  and  spring,  when  the  trees  are  bare  of  leaves,  the  egg 
bands  are  easily  discovered,  and  should  never  be  passed  by,  but  removed  and  destroyed. 
There  are  several  natural  foes  to  the  Tent  Caterpillar  of  the  forest,  the  large  Gourd 
Beetle  {Colosoma  Scrvtator,  Pabe.)  and  parasites  belonging  to  the  orders  Exorista  and 
Pimpla  prey  on  them  in  the  larvae  stijte,  and  do  much  to  keep  them  in  cheek. 


COmmON  TWIC    BORE:R.—(Bo8trlcn8   Blcandatus,  of  Say.) 

By  the  Entomological  Editor. 
These  insects  our  correspondent  doubtlessly  found  in  holes  in  his  vines,  where  they 
had  bored  down  the  center  of  the  small  branches,  about  the  size  of  a  common  lead  pencil- 
They  entered  the  vines  at  the  axil  of  a  bud.  Two  years  ago  we  saw  them  in  the  vines  of 
Mr.  H.  Dorsey,  of  this  place,  (Clarinda,  Iowa,)  doing  the  same  kind  of  mischief  Lastfall 
a  correspondent  from  Yankton,  Dakotah,  sent  us  a  few  specimens,  and  complained  of 
their  disastrous  work  in  his  apple  nursery  trees.  For  years  they  have  been  known  to 
work  among  the  twigs  of  large  apple  trees,  and  hence  have  not  until  recently  been 
regarded  as  very  injurious,  because  the  small  twigs  they  usually  bored  were  during  the 
summer  broken  ofl'  without  much  injury  to  the  trees,  thus  amounting  only  to  eummer 
pruners.  But  now  that  they  attack  grape  vines  and  nursery  stock  in  the  body  of  young 
apple  trees,  we  fear  they  are  to  be  feared  more  than  heretofore.  In  Volume  two,  Number 
eleven,  of  the  Pomologist,  we  published  as  much  of  their  natural  history  as  is  known, 
and  a  cut,  which  we  repeat  in  the  mr.rgin  of  this  article,  which  will 
serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  insect.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
insect  breeds  in  the  sap-wood  of  forest  trees.  Its  natural  habits  in  this 
respect  are  unknown  to  entomologists.  The  only  way  we  know  of 
fighting  them  is  to  cut  oflf  the  infested  wood  and  burn  it  and  the  insects 
together. 


niotli  Traps  and  mtotU-Proof  Hives. 

Ed.  Pomologist  and  Gardener.    The  term  "moth-proof"  applied  to  a  bee-hive,  is  a 
misnomer  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  hive  that  will  admit  the  bees,  and  exclude 
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the  moth  and  miller.  And  a  moth  trap  attached  to  a  bee-hive,  whatever  may  be  the  style 
of  hive  or  trap,  is  not  simply  useless,  but  a  positive  nuisance.  The  fewer  moth  traps  the 
bee-keeper  has  connected  with  his  hives,  the  less  likely  he  will  be  to  lose  his  bees  by 
moths.  All  such  'contrivences,  even  the  inverted  split  elder,  prove  a  harbor  for  both 
moth  and  millers.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  a  receptacle  or  drawer  under  a  hive,  separated 
from  the  combs  by  a  wire  screening.  Into  this  drop  the  chips  and  scales  of  wax  let  fall  by 
the  bees,  and  form  a  nest  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  and  instincts  of  the  miller,  where  she 
can  deposit  her  eggs  without  fear  of  molestation.  And  when  the  egg  is  hatched,  and  the 
young  moth  so  desires,  it  can  readily  enter  the  hive  through  the  meshes  of  the  screening. 

The  best,  and  onlj'  reliable  remedy  for  the  moth,  is  a  strong  colony  of  bees.  The  Ital- 
ians are  much  more  successful  than  tlie  blacks  in  resisting  their  ravages.  In  ten  years' 
experience,  I  have  never  known  a  genuine  and  healthy  colony  of  Italian  bees  to  be  seri- 
ouslj'  injured  by  moths. — W.  C.  Condit. 

Growing  the  Obanoe  from  Seed. — A  correspondent  of  Our  Home  Journal,  among 
other  observations  among  the  orange  growers  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  writes  that  most 
of  the  orange  growers  with  whom  he  conversed,  give  seedlings  the  preference,  for  the 
following  reasons :  Difficulty  of  grafting  the  orange,  the  trees  are  more  healthy,  produce 
larger  crops,  last  longer,  and  if  killed  by  frost  will  sprout  from  the  roots  and  produce  the 
same  fruit  as  the  original. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  grafted  trees,  are  earlier  bearing  and  larger  fruit. 
Seedlings  usuallj-  commence  bearing  when  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old.  Mr.  Decker 
finds  that  if  the  tree  is  allowed  to  grow  where  the  seed  was  planted  it  comes  into  bearing 
one  year  earlier  than  it  transplanted.  Two-year  old  trees  are  said  to  be  best  for  trans- 
planting. The  tap-root,  on  low,  fiat  lands,  should  be  either  cut  off,  turnfed  to  one  side, 
or  split,  each  half  turned  in  different  directions,  the  latter  is  considered  the  best.  If  the 
tap-root  is  allowed  to  reach  water  it  dies,  ijud  in  time  will  kill  the  tree.  On  high  lands, 
well  drained,  the  tap-root  may  be  allowed  to  grow.  M.  W. 

Carbolate  op  Lime  fob  the  Currant  Worm — In  the  Eastern  States  for  many 
years  the  currant  worm  has  been  a  serious  drawback  upon  the  culture  of  this  valuable 
and  favorite  fruit.  Hellebore  has  been  used  with  much  success;  but  the  Journal  of  Chem- 
istry says  carbolate  of  lime  has  been  found  an  immediate  and  ^ectual  exterminator, 
while  it  is  less  disagreeable,  l&s  costly  and  perfectly  safe.  The  method  of  using  it  is  to 
sprinkle  it  over  the  bushes  as  soon  as  the  worm  makes  its  appearance,  bringing  it  well 
in  contact  with  the  leaves,  and  soon  the  pest  is  destroyed.  It  needs  but  two  or  three 
applications.  In  this  way  for  a  few  cents  large  quantites  of  currant  bushes  may  be  saved 
and  the  fruit  allowed  to  mature,  and  no  danger  whatever  being  incurred.  Neither  the 
foliage  nor  the  fruit  is  in  any  way  injured  by  the  carbolate  of  lime. 

It  will  be  well  for  our  Western  readers  to  make  a  note  of  this,  for  within  the  past  four 
years  the  currant  worm  has  occasioually  made  its  appearance  in  great  numbers  in  various 
parts  of  the  West.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  its  re-appearauce  in  the  same 
locality  has  not  been  very  regular.  It  seems  to  turn  up  just  as  it  happens — here  one 
season  and  there  another. 

Grape  Syrup. — A  correspondent  of  the  Gdifornia  A(/ricuUiimt  sent  to  the  editor  of 
that  paper  a  keg  of  grape  syrup,  with  the  following  note  concerning  its  manufacture  and 
use  :  "  AVe  made  our  first  experiment  last  fall.  The  keg  I  send  you  is  a  samjile  of  the 
result.  We  had  no  measurement,  but  estimated  the  juice  at  ninety  and  the  syrup  at 
thirty  gallons.  The  grapes  were  from  old  vines  of  the  common  wine  variety,  not  irri- 
gated. They  were  not  well  ripened  ;  there  were  many  green  ones  among  them.  The 
juice  was  boiled  in  an  iron  kettle  of  about  fourteen  gallons  capacity.  We  found  it  better 
to  keep  the  scum  well  skimmed  off,  and  to  continue  the  boiling  without  cessation  until 
boiled  enough,  of  which  my  wife  judged  by  taste  and  appearance,  not  by  quantity.  We 
use  the  syrup  instead  of  the  common  syrup  from  the  stores.  To  us  the  flavor  of  the  for- 
mer is  quite  superior.  My  wife  has  u.sed  it  in  cakes  with  satisfactory  result.  An  experi- 
ment at  apple  butter  was  not  satisfactory,  but  other  experiments  maj'  give  better  satisfac- 
tion. One  of  our  neighbor  says  that  fruits  boiled  in  grape  juice  until  the  quantity  is 
reduced  one-half,  give  good  satisfaction,  and  will  not  spoil. 
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tebitor's   fiorlfolio: 


Consolidation  uf  the  Foniologist  and  Horticalturist. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  arrangement,  the  individuality  of  the  Pomologist  wilt 
cease  with  this  number— the  paper  having  been  merged  with  tliat  old  and  popular  jour- 
nal the  HortlciiUurUt,  under  the  head  of  the  Western  Horticulturist.  Though  this 
union  of  the  two  papers  does  not  materially  change  the  relations  between  us  and  our  old 
patrons  and  friends,  we  cannot  permit  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  without  an  expres- 
sion of  thanks  for  their  past  encouragement. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  Horticulturist  will  have  an  eastern  and  western  ofBce 
of  publication — New  York  and  Des  Moines.  We  shall  be  connected  with  the  paper  edi- 
torially, and  have  charge  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  western  office.  Western  corres- 
pondents will  communicate  with  us  as  of  old.  Exchanges  will  please  change  address  to 
Western  Horticulturist.  Unexpired  contracts  on  subscriptions  and  advertising  will 
be  completed,  without  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  parties.  Our  old  subscribers 
will  receive  six  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist — commencing  with  July  number — the 
pages  of  which  are  of  the  same  style  and  dimensions  as  are  those  of  the  Pomologist. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  twelve  numbers  will  be  indexed — forming  a  volume  no  less 
complete  when  bound,  than  if  no  change  in  publication  had  occurred.  A  formal 
announcement  qf  the  union  of  the  two  papers  with  change  will  be  made  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Horticulturist. 


Tlie  Agricultural  and  Hortlcnlturai  Press. 

By  the  COEnEspON'DiNG  Editor. 
It  is  a  generally  conceded  point  among  all  intelligent  tillers  of  the  soil,  that  there  is  a 
marked  difi'erence  between  farming  and  gardening,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  statement.  There 
is,  however,  a  kind  ol  twilight  attached  to  each,  so  as  to  make  it  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends ;  yet  there  is  a  noon-day  to  each, 
.which  makes  a  distinction  both  clear  and  easy.  If,  then,  this  marked  distinction  does 
exist,  as  all  will  agree  it  does,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  advocates  of  each,  in  its 
teachings  to  the  public,  should  not  infringe  each  upon  the  proper  prerogatives  of  the 
other  —  common  courtesy  would  demand  this  course.  Public  journals,  therefore,  assum- 
ing the  title  of  Agricultural  or  Horticultural,  should  confine  their  teachings  in  accordance 
with  the  title  by  which  they  represent  themselves  to  the  world.  It  mignt,  however,  be 
allowable,  for  either  to  partially  represent  the  other,  where  but  one  could  be  sustained. 
But  where  each  can  be  fully  represented,  it  is  unfair  and  in  bad  taste,  for  each  to  make 
itself  the  exponent  of  the  doctrines  properly  belonging  to  the  other. 

Agricultural  papers,  therefore,  should  never  admit  to  their  columns  articles  purely 
horticultural,  unless,  as  before  remarked,  horticultuie  had  no  organ  in  any  convenient 
distance.  Nor  should  horticultural  journals  adopt  such  a  course  towards  the  agricultu- 
ral journals,  except  for  the  same  reasons  above  given. 

While  agricultural  journals  maj',  with  strict  propriety,  urge  upon  farmers  to  plant 
orchards,  and  even  flowering  bushes  and  plants,  as  home  adornments,  yet  it  is  not 
expected,  nor  would  it  be  within  their  legitimate  province  to  descant  upon  the  particular 
varieties  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  or  anj-  other  kind  of  fruit;  to  speak  of  their 
size,  shape,  color  —  their  various  times  of  ripening,  their  keeping  qualities,  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  whether  it  was  hardy  or  tender.  Or,  in  raising  flowers,  to  point  out  the  almost 
countless  varieties  and  colors  of  the  rose  ;  whether  they  should  be  annuals  or  monthlies, 
■with  innumerable  other  matters  belonging  to  the  floral  kingdom.  These  all  properly 
belong  to  the  horticulturalists.  While  on  the  other  hand,  the  gardener  may,  with  pro- 
priety, admit  into  his  columns,  articles  upon  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  corn,  for 
instance,  as  a  garden  crop,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  he  shall  take  in  hand  to  treat  of 
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these  as  field  and  commercial  crops,  while  the  cultivation  of  -wheat,  oats,  rye  and  hay, 
together  with  the  raising  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  should  all  be  left  to 
the  farmer,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 


Allen's  Choice. — Early  in  May  we  were  favored  with  specimens  of  this  apple  from 
Messrs.  Embrce  and  Bundy,  of  Spriugville,  Iowa,  with  the  following  note: 

"Friend  Miller.  We  send  a  package  containing  samples  of  Allen's  Choice  for  thy 
inspection  and  judgment  as  to  qualit}',  for  keeping,  table  use,  etc.,  as  well  as  market.  It 
originated  in  Pennsylvania,  brnuglit  from  there  to  Ohio,  from  Ohio  to  this  place  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  by  Z.  Hampton,  who  propagated  and  distributed  it  through  this 
section.  The  tree  has  proved  very  hardy,  productive,  a  strong  grower  and  an  early 
bearer — indeed,  one  of  the  most  profitable  varieties  hereabouts.  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Hampton,  son  of  Z.,  (who  died  some  years  ago),  the  present  owner  of  the  original 
trees  planted  by  his  father." 

The  specimens  came  to  hand  sound  and  plump,  and  were  in  excellent  condition 
when  cut.  May  lO'h.  It  is  evidently  a  good  keeper,  and  is  also  of  excellent  quality  for  an 
apple  of  its  season.  Fruit  below  medium,  flattened,  slightly  angular ;  skin  deep  red 
sprinkled  with  green  dots;  stem^hort,  stout,  set  in  a  deep  cavity,  basin  broad  and  deep; 
calyx  closed ;  core  small ;  seeds  large,  plump,  deep  brown;  flesh  white,  tender,  breaking, 
very  juicy  and  of  an  agreeable,  sub-acid  flavor. 

The  Waleridce  Apple.  — In  February  number  of  the  Pomologist,  we  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  specimens  of  this  apple  from  A.  L.  Hatch,  of  Ithaca,  AVis.  The  Walbridge 
may  be  reckoned  one  among  the  best  of  keepers,  but  to  our  taste"  lacks  in  one  other  import- 
ant essential  of  a  good  apple  —  flavor.  It  has  an  immature  taste,  as  if  gathered  from  the 
tree  before  ripe,  or  of  having  been  frosted,  which  may  have  been  the  case,  for  the  speci- 
mens came  to  hand  through  the  mail  at  a  very  cold  season  in  winter.  The  tree  is  reputed 
to  be  very  hardy,  a  strong  grower  and  a  good  bearer  —  characteristics  vf hieh,  so  far  as  they 
go,  make  the  Walbridge  a  valuable  sort.  We  would  like  to  have  another,  and  perhaps 
what  might  be,  a  fairer  trial  of  the  fruit. 

Bloomless,  CoRELESS  .\ND  Seedless  Apples.  —  When  will  wonders  in  horticulture 
cease  !  We  acknowledge  the*  receipt  of  apple  cions  from  Mr.  Charles  Waters,  of  Spring- 
rill,  Wis.,  under  the  above  caption.  We  can't  say  that  there  is,  or  has  been,  or  will  be, 
such  a  thing  under  the  sun,  as  a  bloomless,  coreless  and  seedless  apple.  But  with  all  due 
deference  to  friend  AVaters,  we  must  say  that  a  squint  at  such  a  nondescript  would 
strengthen  the  backbone  of  our  faith  in  the  thing  amazingly.  Will  friend  Waters  send 
along  specimens  of  the  fruit  next  fall  ?  ^ 

Apples  From  Dr.  Weed.  —  Early  in  May  we  were  placed  under  obligations  to  Dr- 
James  Weed,  of  Muscatine  (who  has  the  largest  apple  orchard  in  Iowa),  for  a  sack  of  apples, 
made  up  of  Jonathans  and  two  seedlings,  all  in  first-rate  condition  for  use.  Some  speci- 
mens of  the  Jonathan,  and  of  one  of  the  seedlings,  are  now  (June  tenth)  in  our  fruit  box, . 
sound,  with  specimens  of  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig  and  Stark.  How  the  Doctor  keeps 
Jonathans  so  long  and  in  such  fine  condition,  may  sometime  leak  out  through  the  pages 
of  the  Pomologist.  One  of  the  seedlings  is  a  good  apple  and  a  good  keeper.  About  the 
tize  of  Allen's  Choice,  as  described  elsewhere.  Without  close  comparison,  it  might  be 
saken  tor  Raule's  Jaunette  —  bearing  a  close  resemblance  in  size,  form  and  flesh. 

Wisconsin  Weeping  Willow.  —  Ed.  P.  and  G.  I  would  like  to  have  the  experience 
of  some  one  or  more  readers  of  the  Pomologist  and  Gardener  as  to  the  value  and  hardi- 
ness of  this  willow:  Will  some  one  who  knows  about  it  reply  to  this  query?  —  H.  C' 
R.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

A  Str-^wberry  —  What  IS  It?  —  A  year  -ago  last  spring,  we  received  through  the 
mail,  a  few  strawberry  plants  —  a  half  dozen  or  so.  From  whence  they  came,  or  from 
whom  we  have  not  yet  learned.  They  were  planted  and  well  cared  for,  and  have  this  sea- 
son produced  some  fine  large  clusters  of  fruit. 
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How  TO  Eat  an  Okange. — Brazil  is  a  great  country  for  oranges,  and  the  Brazilians 
know  how  to  eat  the  delicious  fruit.  To  enjoy  an  orange  thoroughly,  says  one  of  the 
newspaper  correspondents  in  Professor  Agasslz's  present  expedition,  you  should  eat  in 
Brazilian  fashion  :  You  slice  a  segment  ot  the  flower  end  deep  enough  to  go  completely 
through  the  skin ;  then  replacing  the  segment,  thrust  a  fork  through  it  to  the  very  cebter 
of  the  orange,  if  the  tines  are  long  enough.  Holding  the  fork  in  your  left  hand,  peel  the 
orange  with  a  very  sharp  small  table  knife,  slicing  all  the  skin  off,  the  segment  at  the 
base  of  the  fork  being  in  this  operation  a  shield  to  prevent  any  danger  of  cutting  the 
left  thumb.  Now,  with  two  cuts  of  the  knife  dissect  out  the  pulp  of  one  of  the  pockets, 
and  convey  it  to  the  mouth.  Follow  this  up,  pocket  by  pocket,  and  the  skins  of  the 
pocket  remain  on  the  fork,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  open  until  the  covers  touch. 

Pride  of  Mount  Hope. — The  success  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  the  geranium,  has  led  hybrid- 
izers to  pay  great  attention  to  this  class  in  the  hope  of  rivaling  this  variety,  and  the 
number  ot  introductions  annually  is  large.  Strange  to  say  that  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber originated  in  Europe,  not  one  has  been  produced  which  is  adapted  to  bedding-out 
in  this  country.  Two  years  ago  we  crossed  Mrs.  Pollock  with  Beauty,  a  robust  variety, 
originated,  we  think,  by  Mr.  Buist.  From  the  seed  we  obtained  a  Bicolor,  which  prom- 
ises to  supply  a  long-felt  want.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous  habit,  as  strong  a  grower  per- 
haps, as  any  zonale.  The  disc,  or  leaf-ground  is  golden  yellow,  and  the  color  is  height- 
ened in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  zone  is  bronzy  red,  broad  and  well 
defined.  The  foliage  is  smooth,  of  great  substance  and  good  shape.  For  margins  of 
beds,  borders,  and  for  edgings,  it  will  prove  very  useful  and  ornamental. — Ellwanger  & 
Barry." 

Apples  in  Minnesota.  Ed.  P.  d  O.:  —  I  have  a  few  of  the  following  kinds  of 
standard  apples  that  I  have  had  from  two  to  four  years,  and  they  have  come  through  the 
winters  all  right :  Red  Astrachan,  Fameuse,  Ben  Davis,  Haas,  Colvert,  Perry  Russett, 
Red  June,  Red  Romanite,  Tallman  Sweet,  Wagener,  Yellow  Bellflower,  (large  red  apple, 
name  unknown,)  Duchess,  and  six  of  the  Minnesota  Seedlings  that  have  proven  good; 
also  Hyslops  and  Transcendants  that  are  bearing ;  also  Montreal  Beauty,  Soulard,  and 
the  smaller  kinds  of  the  Crabs.  Of  the  above  kinds.  Red  Astrachan,  Ben  Davis, 
Fameuse,  Perry  Russett,  Haas  and  Duchess  have  blossomed.  I  think  the  followng 
have  proved  the  hardiest  thus  far  here :  Haas,  Colvert,  Ben'Davis,  Fameuse,  Red  Astra- 
chan, and  Duchess.  It  now  looks  favorable  for  a  good  crop  of  Plums  and  all  kinds  of 
small  fruits.  —  Mark  T.  Berry,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Special  Horticultural  Premiums. — Arthur  Bryant,  Sr.,  of  Princeton,  Illinois,  has 
offered  to  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  County  Agricultural  Society,  a 
premium  of  $20  for  the  best  ^rove  of  timber,  not  less  than  an  acre,  planted  in  spring  of 
1873  ;  trees  to  be  set  not  more  than  four  feet  apart  each  way  ;  plantation  to  be  examined 
and  award  to  be  made  by  a  committee  on  field  crops  in  1873. 

Also,  for  best  collection  botanical  specimens,  not  less  than  forty  varieties,  by  persons 
under  twenty  years,  specimens  to  be  correctly  labelled  with  the  common  and  scientific 
names,  |5. 

Grape  Growino  in  a  Room. —  Last  year,  a  member  of  the  Stuttgart  Flower  Club  was 
successful  in  raising  grapes  in  his  sitting  room.  He  takes  a  cutting,  three  or  four  feet 
long,  with  two  fruit  buds  at  its  upper  end,  wraps  it  in  moss,  leaving  the  two  buds  exposed, 
and  coils  it  in  a  flower  pot,  which  is  then  filled  with  rich  loam.  The  plant  is  watered 
with  lukewarm,  never  with  cold  water,  and  a  little  dung  may  be  added,  but  not  much. 
The  flower  pot  is  placed  in  a  sunny  position.  When  the  grapes  are  formed  the  shoot 
pruned  above  the  bunch,  leaving  however  two  leaves,  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  sap. 
— Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  Irish  Cup  Potato.  The  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer  says  upon  the 
whole,  the  "  Irish  Cup  "  —  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  "  Dover  "  or  "  Riley  "  —  is  the 
best  potato  he  has  ever  known ,  and  he  has  raised  it  for  twenty  consecutive  years.  No 
other  equals  it  in  flavor  or  appearance  when  cooked. 
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White  vs.  Colored  Flowers.  A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Agriculturist  says : 
"  We  find  in  every  flower-garden  more  colored  than  white  flowers,  and  yet  we  have  far 
more  need  of  tne  white  than  such  a  variety  of  the  colored.  For  weddings  and  for  fune- 
ral occasions  they  are  indispensable  Colored  flowers  are  pretty,  but  white  ones  are 
beautiful;  for  instance,  the  stately  Calla  Lily,  the  elegant  white  Japonica,  the  charming 
half-blown  white  Moss  Rose,  and  then  our  more  humble  friends,  that  cost  but  a  few  pen- 
nies and  a.  little  care  —  the  fragrant  Candytufts,  Phlox,  JSweet  Alyssum,  Clarkia,  and 
Campanula.  Mention  might  be  made  of  many  more  that  equally  deserve  a  place,  but 
space  forbids." 

Tree  Pedlers  and  Nurserymen.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Rosendale  Farmers' Club 
Fond  du  Lac  county,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Hoyt  said  the  past  year's  experience  with  him  had 
developed  the  fact  that  nurserymen  and  tree  agents  were  like  the  Indian's  white  maui 
"  mighty  unsartin,"  His  King  of  Tompkins  County  proved  to  be  the  Sweet  Bough  ;  the 
Twenty  Ounce  were  Early  Harvests,  and  his  Westfield  Seek-no-furthers  were  a  very 
small  Russett,  which  nobody  had  ever  seen.  For  Fameuse,  he  had  received  an  unknown 
early  apple,  almost  worthless  for  any  purpose.  He  had  been  considerably  damaged  by 
these  impositions. 

Hardy  Apples. — B.  F.  Fclch,  of  Portage  county,  Wisconsin,  gives  through  the  West- 
ern Farmer,  the  following  varieties  of  the  apple  in  the  relative  order  of  hardiness:  Tetof- 
ski,  Duchess,  Ben  Davis,  Haas,  Red  Astrachan,  Plumb's  Cider,  Utter,  Golden  Russet, 
Fameuse,  Sweet  Pear,  St.  Lawrence,  Willow  Twig.  The  Fameuse,  Tallman  Sweet, 
Golden  Russet,  Red  Astrachan  and  Saxton  are  very  hardy  and  profitable  varieties  when 
not  set  too  far  north  or  in  a  locality  not  too  much  exposed  to  cold.  Wiuesap  is  also 
somewhat  hardy. 

Rapidly  Grown  Radishes. —  The  Acclimatization  Society  of  Palemeo  recommends 
the  following  method  for  rapidly  growing  radishes  at  any  season :  Soften  the  seed  by 
soaking  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours;  put  in  small  sacks  and  expose  to  the  sun;  when 
the  seed  has  sprouted  (in  twenty-four  hours)  sow  in  a  box  filled  with  well-manured  earth, 
and  moisten  from  time  to  time  with  lukewarm  water.  In  five  or  six  days  the  roots  will 
have  attained  the  size  of  a  small  onion.  In  winter  the  box  is  placed  in  the  cellar,  cov- 
ered over,  and  daily  moistened  with  lukewarm  water. 

Ed.  p.  &  G. — Those  frosted  Cherry  buds. — In  the  January  number,  page  4,  H.  A.  Terry 
gives  the  result  of  the  frost  on  his  cherry  buds,  and  wants  the  "Doctors"  to  explain  this 
"killing  business."  Perhaps  had  he  closely  examined  tlie  outer  scale  of  said  buds,  he 
would  have  found  some  more  woolly  on  their  inner  surface,  or  more  highly  varnished 
externally,  and  this  difterence  might  make  the  "odds"  more  even.  Before  any  question 
can  be  fairlj-  answered,  we  need  all  the  data,  on  which  to  predicate  an  opinion. — J.  S., 
Lancaster,  Pn. 

Figs  for  Pork. — The  California  Horticulturist  says  :  "On  most  of  the  older  farms  of 
the  Stitte,  and  in  the  yards  and  gardens  of  many  private  residences,  fig  trees  are  found, 
where  the  climatic  conditions  are  favorable.  The  fruit  is  rarely  preserved,  but  is  sufi'ered 
to  fall  to  the  ground  and  go  to  waste.  A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  Southern  counties  has 
discovered  that  it  is  excellent  food  for  fattening  swine,  and  is  about  to  set  out  a  large  fig- 
tree  orchard  and  devote  the  fruit  especially  to  this  object.  A  hint  may  be  taken  from  his 
experience. 

Lawrence  Pear  in  Illinois.  —  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Princeton,  Robert  Douglass  said  the  Lawrence  pear  was  healthy, 
hardy,  a  moderate  grower,  and  even  bearer,  the  fruit  ripening  perfectly.  The  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Howell,  Buerre  Bosc,  Easter  Buerre  and  Anjou  were  also  recommended 
by  experienced  members  of  the  society. 

Apricots  and  Cherries. —  Ripe  apricots  and  cherries  made  their  appearance  in  the 
San  Franciscp  market  on  the  twenty  ■  fifth  of  May.  The  former  sold  at  fifty  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  latter  for  seventy -five  cents. 
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Fkost  in  California.  According  to  reports  from  our  California  exchanges,  the  late 
spring  frosts  appear  to  have  done  much  damage  to  fruit.  From  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  May  19  we  learn  that  throughout  almost  all  California,  or  from  San  Diego  to  Chasta, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  districts  here  and  there,  blighting  late  spring  frosts 
have  occurred,  which  in  many  places  materially  injured  the  young  growth  of  the  grape 
vine,  and  in  many  places,  also,  the  stone  fruits  have  been  more  or  less  destroyed. 

Treatment  of  House  Plants.  —  Ladies  who  cultivate  flowers  in  the  house  will  find 
great  benefit  to  the  plants  by  spreading  moss  over  the  earth  in  flower-pots.  This  keeps 
the  water  from  evaporating  and  the  temperature  more  uniform.  Tea-grounds  are  often 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Where  a  flower-pot  sets  in  a  saucer,  with  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot,  put  a  little  sand  in  the  saucer,  and  cover  it  with  moss,  and  you  have  a  sim- 
ple and  admirable  arrangement. —  Cal.  Horticulturist. 

New  York  State  Grape  Growers'  Association.  —  The  following  are  the  officers  of 
this  association  for  the  current  year:  PresicVent  —  J.  H.  Babcock,  Lockport;  Vice-Presi- 
dents —  C.  L.  Hoag,  Lockport ;  Dr.  F.  B.  Seeley,  Vine  Valley ;  G.  W.  Nichols,  Hammonds- 
port ;  Dr.  D.  W.  Burge,  Peach  Orchard;  Dr.  H.  H.  Farley,  Union  Springs.  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  —  T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredouia.  PLecording  Secretary  —  G.  F.  Wilcox,  Roches- 
ter.    Treasurer  — M.  D.  Hunger,  Canandaigua. 

Cut  Worms.  We  have  in  no  previous  season  heard  so  wide-spread  complaints  of  the 
ravages  of  this  pest  of  the  garden  and  field  as  the  present  spring,  though  we  have  not 
seen  much  of  their  depredations  in  oivr  own  grounds.  Various  methods  are  recom- 
mended for  destroying  them.  We  see  it  recommended  to  place  chips  or  boards  about 
upon  the  ground  infested,  under  which  they  seek  shelter,  and  where  they  may  be  found 
early  in  the  morning  and  disposed  of 

Failure  op  the  Peach  Crop  South.  —  A  correspondent  of  Our  Ilome  Journal  writing 
from  Summit,  Miss.,  writes  that  such  a  failure  of  the  peach  crop  in  the  South  has  not 
occurred  before  for  the  last  twenty  years.  On  examination  the  fruit  is  found  to  have  been 
punctured  by  some  kind  of  insect.  From  these  punctures  the  gum  oozes  out,  and  on  cut" 
ting  open  the  fruit,  a  small  white  grub  is  found,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  the  head. 

The  Finley  Pear. — J.  C.  Nefl,  Duncan's  Falls,  Ohio,  writes  us  about  a  pear  tree  in 
his  neighborhood  under  this  name,  now  sixty  years  old.  Has  known  the  tree,  and  eaten 
fruit  from  it  from  time  to  time  for  the  last  thirty-six  years.  Fruit  in  form  much  like  the 
Bartlett  but  larger  and  ripens  in  August.  Standard  trees  made  from  its  cions  come  into 
bearing  m  five  years  from  the  bud  or  graft. 

Preferences  op  Climbing  Plants.  —  According  to  Mr.  Henry,  certain  climbers 
evince  a  partiality  for  some  particular  species  of  plants,  stretching  out  their  tendrils  and 
branches  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  them,  while  to  other  species  they  have  as  decided 
an  aversion,  avoiding  them  and  never  becoming  attached  to  them,  though  they  run  up 
the  surface  of  the  wall  side  by  side. 

The  Florida  Or.4.nge  Crop. — The  Pilatka  Herald  of  a  late  date  says  :  "Orange  groves 
on  the  river  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Never  was  there  a  better  prcspect  for  a  large 
crop.  The  young  groves  just  coming  on  are  very  promising.  Some  twigs,  or  young 
plants,  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  are  in  bloom,  and  freighted  with  small  oranges,  not 
larger  than  a  marble." 

Grape  Syrup  and  Sugar.  The  Santa  Clara  (Cal.)  Grape  Growers  Association,  among 
other  premiums,  offer  $30  for  the  best  sample  of  grape  syrup,  not  less  than  one  gallon 
and  $30  for  the  best  five  pounds  of  grape  sugar.  The  articles  must  be  accompanied  by 
statements  of  the  mannef  of  making,  in  full,  and  the  variety  of  grapes  used. 

Plants  in  the  School  Room.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  plants  in  one  of 
the  school  houses  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Scarcely  a  window  in  the  building  but  has  its 
rows  of  plants;  pictures  adorn  the  walls,  and  all  the  appliances  for  making  the  rooms 
pleasant,  and  and  a  sojourn  in  them  profitable,  abound. 
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The  White  Delaware  Grape.— Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  has  our  thanks  for  a 
plant  of  his  White  Delaware.  It  is  making  a  fine  growth  and  we  hope  in  the  course  of 
human  events  to  eat  of  its  fruit.  We  believe  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  as  yet  placed  the 
vines  on  sale— pieferring  to  first  have  the  fruit  tried  in  different  localities. 

The  Cabbage  Flea. — A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Farmer  has  discovered,  while 
fighting  the  Colorado  potato  bug,  that  Paris  Green  is  death  on  the  cabbage  flea.    It  may  . 
be  mixed  with  plaster  or  flour  — one  part  of  the  Green  to  about  twenty-five  of  plaster, 
and  the  plants  dusted  when  wet  with  dew. 

Grape  Vine  Borer.  We  learn  that  a  small  bug  is  doing  considerable  damage  to 
grape  vines  in  and  about  Knoxville.  It  bores  in  near  tlie  joints  and  destroys  a  portion  of 
the  wood  and  the  pith.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  other  localities  in  reference  to 
this  bug. 

In  Connecticut  a  worn  out  field  was,  fifty  years  ago,  planted  in  timber.  The  field  hits 
yielded  ten  cords  per  year,  and  fencing  for  the  farm  for  twenty  years  past,  and  last  year 
when  cleared,  produced  fifty  cords  per  acre. 

Books,  Periodicals,  Catalogues,  etc. 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden,  by  P.  BARRy ;  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York,  Publish- 
ers. Price  $1.50. —  We  have  in  hand  a  copy  of  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Barry's  well  known  reputation  as  a  fruit  grower  and  nurseryman  of  some  thirty -five 
years'  standing,  together  with  his  ability  as  a  writer,  guarantee  in  this  new  edition  of  the 
"Fruit  Garden,"  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  worth  to  every  fruit  grower.  Its  composition 
is  plain  and  straightforward,  and  its  subject  matter  made  doubly  familiar  by  a  free  use  of 
truthful  illustrations.  In  this  connection  the  following  from  the  Gardener's  Monthly  is 
right  to  the  point : 

"  And  now  a  few  words  about  '  The  Fruit  Garden '  itself.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  its 
clearness  and  its  minuteness  in  the  details  of  culture.  In  no  work  that  we  know  of  is  so 
much  told  which  the  learner  may  want  to  know.  No  one,  perhaps,  can  so  well  appreciate 
this  public  want  as  a  nurseryman.  He  is  the  focus  of  all  sorts  of  questions  from  those 
whom  he  deals  with.  To  many,  so  much  attention  to  detail  would  seem  needless ;  but  the 
nurseryman  knows  better,  and  Mr.  Barry  has  taken  advantage  of  his  commercial  position 
to  give  to  the  public  just  what  the  novice  will  most  waut  to  know,  as  well  as  that  which 
interest  those  well  advanced  in  the  fruit-grower's  art.  He  has  resigned  to  other  pens  the 
more  descriptive  parts.  His  lists  embrace  only  the  most  popular  kinds,  and  such  that  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  in  a  general  request.  In  this  way  his  work  has  come  into  no  competi- 
tion with  those  of  our  best  authors,  but  rather  makes  one  of  a  complete  series  of  American 
fruit  works." 

Report  of  the  Comjqssioner  of  Agriculture  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  in  the 
United  States. —  We  have  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  above 
work.  It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  gotten  up  and  illustrated  in 
very  fine  style:  gives  the  result  of  investigations,  made  by  Prof  Gamgee,  by  authority  of 
Congress,  relative  to  the  "Splenic  Fever,"  or  "  Texas  Cattle  Disease,"  which  prevailed 
four  year^  since  in  several  of  our  Western  States;  also  investigations  of  the  pleur-pneu- 
monia  which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  the  Eastern  States  at  the  same  time,  and  much 
other  information  relative  to  the  diseases  of  cattle.  Interest  and  value  are  added  to  these 
reports  by  the  use  of  colored  illustrations  of  diseased  lungs  and  other  organs  of  the  body 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  —  Edward  W.  Bush- 
neli,  Corresponding  Secretary,  favors  us  with  a  copy  of  this  work  tor  1871.  Prominent 
among  its  contents  appears  a  very  able  report  of  the  committee  on  fruits,  by  the  chairman, 
Robert  Manning.  This  is  probably  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  horticultural  soci- 
ety on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  a  membership  of  over  one  thousand.  Its  annual 
disbursements,  on  premiums,  exclusive  of  medals,  is  nearly  $4,000.  The  treasurer's  report 
for  the  year  shows  a  total  of  property,  real  and  personal,  of  $366,385.  The  aggregate  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  lor  the  year  1871,  $48,933. 
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Transactions  op  the  American  Pomological  Society. — We  have  in  hand  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  thirteenth  biennial  session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  This 
volume  differs  in  form  from  former  ones  —  being  a  quarto,  for  the  better  arrangement  of 
its  tabular  matter.  It  is  embellished  with  a  fine  life-like  steel  plate  portrait  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  while  the  typogrophy  of  the  work  is  fault- 
less. Prominent  among  its  contents  is  the  able  address  of  the  President.  It  also  includes 
a  complete  revision  of  the  fruit  catalogue,  admirably  arranged  in  tabular  form,  showing 
at  a  glance  where  each  is  most  successfully  grown  in  most  of  the  States ;  reports  of  the 
several  committees,  special  reports  from  individuals,  list  of  members,  discussions  and 
other  details  of  the  meeting  held  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  September  last.  This  volume 
is  one  of  great  interest  to  all  who  would  be  wise  in  pomological  lore.  Its  distribution  is 
limited  to  members  of  the  Society.  The  biennial  membership  fee  is  $4.  Address  Thos. 
P.  James,  Treasurer,  Cambridge  Mass. 

The  Model  Potato.  —  An  Exposition  of  its  Proper  Cultivation  ;  the  Cause  of 
ITS  Rotting  ;  the  Remedy  Therefor  ;  its  Renewal,  Preservation,  Productive- 
ness and  Cooking.  By  Dr.  John  McLaurin.  Price,  Fifty  Cents.  S.  R.  Wells, 
Publisher,  389  Broadway,  New  York.  This  is  a  little  work  of  about  one  hundred 
pages,  upon  a  subject  in  which  every  farmer  and  gardener  is  interested.  Says  the  author, 
"  Here  are  new  views  on  the  subject  of  potato  culture  and  a  plan  to  prevent  its  rotting 
and  running  out."  The  book  is  well  worth  the  money  to  any  farmer,  though  we  must 
confess  a  doubt  as  to  the  tenability  nf  some  of  the  author's  "  views." 

American  Manures  and  Farmers'  Guide. — A  volume  of  some  250  pages,  compris- 
ing a  description  of  the  elements  and  composition  of  plants  and  soils,  the  value  of  stable 
manure,  chemical  analysis  of  manufactured  manures,  their  assumed  ane  real  value,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  composting,  frauds  practiced  upon  purchasers,  etc.  We  have  looked 
through  this  work  with  no  ordinary  interest,  and  find  it  a  book  that  every  farmer  may 
read  with  profit.  It  may  be  obtained  by  mail  for  $1.50.  Address  William  H.  Bruckner 
Monroe,  Michigan. 

Transactions  op  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society  for  1871. —  We  are 
under  obligations  to  some  good  friend,  Secretary  Wille.v,  wc  suppose,  for  a  copj'  of  this 
work.  We  find  it  a  handsome,  well  compiled  volume  of  some  two  hundred  pages.  Aside 
from  the  ordinary  doings  of  the  society  for  the  year,  it  contains  many  papers  of  interest 
and  value  upon  horticultural  topics. 
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Fruit  in  Nebraska  — Effects  of  the  last  Winter..  146 

Figs  for  Pork 159 

Frost  in  California 160 

Failure  of  the  Peach  Crop  South 160 

Fruit    Prospects  —  Conditional    Influences    of 

Fruitfnlness 14i! 

Grape  Vines  —  Cutting  Back 141 

Grapes  —  How  to  Grow  under  Glass 140 

Grape  Syrup 1.55 

Growing  the  Orange  from  Seed 135 

Grape  Growing  in  a  Koom 158 


Grape  Syrup  and  Sugar 

Grape— "white  Delaware 

Grapevine  Borer 

How  to  Eat  an  Orange 

Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  —  Second 
Semi-Annual  Meeting 

Lawrence  Pear  in  Illinois 

Mushroom  Culture 

Moth  Trap  and  Moth  Proof  Hives 

New  Wine  Grapes .... 

N.  Y.  State  Grape  Growers'  Association  

Pippin— Whence  is  this  Word  Derived  as  Ap- 
plied to  the  Apple  > 

Pear  Blight—  Reply  to  Gardener's  Monthly 

Preserving  Samples'  of  Fruit  for  Exhibition 

Pear  on  Mountain  Ash 

Pride  of  Mt.  Hope | 

Pedlers  and  Niirsejymen 

Preferences  of  Climbing  Plants 

Plants  in  the  School  Room 

Report  on  the  Wild  Goose  Plum 

Rapidly  Grow-in g  Radishes 

Strawberry  —  What  is  it? 

Special  Horticultural  Premiums 

Tent  Caterpillar  of  the  Forest 

The  Irish  Cup  Pot.ito 

Treatment  of  House  Plants 

The  Finley  Pear 

The  Florida  Orange  Crop 

Those  Frosted  Cherry  Buds 

Work  in  the  Vineyard 

Wisconsin  Weeping  Willow 

White  m.  Colored  Flowers 
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